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By  Aiigelo  Heilpriu. 


Study  of  an   Eskimo   Boy's   Head   (from    life). 

ON  June  fi,  1S!)1,  the  good  sliij) 
Kite,  a  bavkcntino  wlialer  of  the 
old  type,  aiiil  nil  iisuring  barely 
forty  yards  in  liii-th,  lay  alongside  one 
of  the  busy  Bniuklyn  wharves,  eagerly 
scanned  by  hundreds  of  eyes  for  the 
little  that  distinguished  her  from  the 
neighboring  craft.  Neatness  or  cleanli- 
ness was  not  a  ili;irartrristic  of  the  ves- 
sel, for  she  still  Imrr  traris  of  seal-strife 
and  struggles  aniuug  the  ice  of  New- 
foundland's coast. 

To  cei-tain  lieculiarities  of  structure 
was  added  a  sugiiestion  of  the  odor  of 
oil  and  lilnlilici'.  ami  if  tla'sr  were  not  in 
themselvis  sntlirinit  tu  in, Urate  the 
rank  of  the  vrssri.  it  ci.nlil  iva.lily  have 
been  told  from  the  irmi  Imw  r,i|i,  and 
that  singular  aerial  caslli  known  as  tlie 
crow's  nest.     However  iiisi-mlirant  and 


humble  the  Kite  may  have  apjieared 
beneath  the  tall  hulls  and  masts  that 
snnonnded  her,  she  bore  a  trim  side  to 
till-  waters  of  an  open  sea,  and  in  her 
ailiiptfd  port  of  St.  John's  she  is  a  craft 
with  a  history  and  a  name. 

Prior  to  the  date  above  mentioned, 
the  most  distinguished  name  associated 
with  the  vessel  was  that  of  her  then  mas- 
ter, Captain  Kichard  Pike,  a  sea-dog  de- 
void of  those  characteristics  which  en- 
title one  to  the  designation  of  "bluff," 
but  who,  despite  this  deficiency,  had  al- 
ready, on  two  occasions,  done  service 
among  the  ice-fields  of  the  far  north. 
To  his  hands,  as  ice-master,  the  Govern- 
ment in  1881  entrusted  the  fate  of  the 
Proteus — the  ship  which  cnnveyed  the 
Greely  jiarty  to  their  point  of  loi-atii>n, 
near  "the  eighty-second  ])aiallrl,  which 
was  destined  to  serve  as  a  home  of  des- 
olation for  a  period  of  three  years. 

In  IHSH,  on  the  organization  of  the 
second  Greely  Eelief  Expedition,  under 
Lieutenant  Garlingtou,  Pike  was  again 
pressed  into  Arctic  service  as  the  ice- 
master  of  the  relief -shi2)  Proteus,  the 
crushing  of  which  among  the  ice-floes 
of  Smith  Sound,  off  Cai^e  Sabine,  has 
become  a  matter  of  history.  The  june 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  day 
"of  the  disaster  have  not  yet  sufficed  to 
wipe  off  the  cloud  from  the  genial  tar's 
brow,  over  which  the  shadows  of  fifty- 
three  years  have  now  gathered.  A  quiet 
resolve  never  again  to  enter  the  Arctic 
seas  was  bruslird  aside  when,  in  ISill, 
tlic  Kitr  was  rliarti  rill  to  c(nivev  the 
cNi.cilitionof  the  l'liila.lel|ilna  Academy 
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of  Nrtturiil  Sciences  to  the  Greenlaud 
waters,  and  a  demand  made  for  the  ser- 
vices of  an  experienced  ice-master  and 
pilot. 

The  Kite  left  her  anchorage   amonfj; 


the  BrooklTO  hulks  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  6th.  carr\-ing  as  her  passenger  list 
the  nieiiiliers  of  the  Pearv  j^artv — Civil 
I'ji^nncer  Roljert  E.  Pe'arv,  IJ.  S.  N., 
Josephine  Dielntsch-Pearv',  Dr.  R  A, 
Cook,  Lanudon  ailtsnn,  Eiwiiid  Astrnp, 
John  T.  Vril,n,.|r,  and  :\r,it  tli.w  Hcnsou 
—and  an  auxiliarv  IhhIv  ,,f  -suinim.r" 
investigators,  tu  wliich  the  writer  had 
tlie  advantage  to  be  attached.  After 
var\-ing  incidents  of  one 
form  or  another,  the  good 
little  craft  put  in  at  God- 
havn,  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  Inspectorate  of 
Greenland,  on  June  27th 
and  on  July  2d,  almost  e\ 


commander  had  for  years  set  his  mind. 
In  a  constitution  liss  vigorous,  and 
a  mind  less  luicir.  >iicli  an  accident 
would  liavi'  iiiihiliilal.'.l  all  aspirations 
for  suc<'css,  vwn  in  tlic'  most  favored  un- 
dertaking' ;  but  to  Mr.  Peary  and  his 
^■■allaut  wife,  it  was  but  an  incident, 
tlie  jjassage  of  which  was  to  be  deter- 
mined only  by  future  events.  On  Jidy 
24th,  the'  Kite  reached  MeCormick 
Bay,  on  the  southern  shores  of  whiclj, 
and  in  the  shadows  of  the  bright-red 
clifls  which  make  up  much  of  what  be- 
longs to  Ca]ic  Cleveland,  the  Peary  win- 
ter-qnartris  woe  istalilislird.  Many 
pleasant  iiKinoii,^  atta.-h  to  the  lit- 
tle retreat  l)iii(atli  tlic  liiiai'ils  and  tar- 
pajiers  (.)f  tlic  Itedclitl'c  House,  where 
jjrobably  was  passed  the  most  comfort- 
able and  honielike  winter  in  the  far 
north  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of  Ai'c- 
tic  explorers  to  exj)erience.  On  July 
30th,  the  Kite,  with  the  auxiliary  party 
aboaril,  sttamcd  out  of  MeCormick 
Bay.  leaviii-  the  North  Greenland  Ex- 
peditiiiii  in  sliift  for  itself  during  the 
many  months  which  were  to  follow  be- 
fore contact  with  civilization  could 
again  be  made  jiossible.  It  was  during 
these  months,  extending  from  August 
to  :\lay.  Iliat  th..^,.  careful  studies  of 
possil>iliti(s  w(  ic  made,  which  have 
rendereil  practicalilc  the  most  remarka- 
ble ice-jouru(y  that  has  ever  been  un- 
dertaken, and  brought  to  the geograjjh- 
er  the  solution  of  one  of  the  few  sig- 
nificant jiroblems  which  remained  023en 


\  \ 

•tiy  opi)osite  'tiu  De^d"s  [  \ 
humb,  buried  Ik  i  nose  ni  L  \ 
le  pack-ice  of  M.hdh   Ba\       *»     \ 


act 

T 

the  i: 

from  which  she  wis  destined 

not    to   emerge   until    thitt 

weeks  later. 

It  was  during  the  traverse 
of  this  ice,  on  July  11th,  that 
Lieutenant  Peary  met  with 
tliut  mishap  —  the  breakiiin' 
of  the  lower  right  h--,  whi.-h 
came  near  to  shattering  the 
enterprise  upon    ^vlJich    the 


TffS' 
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to  liim.  Greenland  lias  been  demon- 
strated to  be  an  island,  whose  general 
northern  contours  lie  south  of  the 
eighty-third  parallel. 

Probably  no  scientific  expedition  orig- 
inating on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has 
attracted  more  general  attention  than 
the  one  which  Mi-.  Peary  has  but  re- 
cently brought  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion.'  Its  special  feature,  the  traverse 
in  a  due  geographical  course  of  upward 
of  six  hundi-ed  miles  of  the  inland  ice, 
was  the  pivot  about  which  much  of  this 
interest  centred.  The  bold  manner  in 
which  the  oxpcditinn  had  boon  con- 
ceived, iiiv.ilviii-  ail  aliiM.st  total  dopart- 
urefromtli..  i„othn,|s  tluit  hadl.o.'u  fol- 
lowod  by  all  pnviciiis  expeditious  to  the 
far  North,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
jiarty  ot  exploration  had  been  reduced  to 
les.s  than  a  handful  of  men,  lent  addition- 
al interest  to  the  enterprise.  To  the 
scientist  the  interest  was  more  than  a 
purely  sentimental  one.  The  successful 
issue  of  the  expedition  meant  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  per2ilexing 
problems  which  were  yet  open  to  the 
investigator.  The  conditions  which  de- 
termined the  limitation  of  man's  habita- 
tion on  the  globe,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  great  Greenland  ice-cap,  and  its 
relation  to  the  ice  accumulation  of  tlie 
Glacial  Period,  and  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animal  forms  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  ice-cap  itself,  were  the 
topics  of  special  scientific  interest  which 
linked  themselves  with  the  main  geo- 
graphical inquiry — the  determination  of 
Greenland's  northernmost  boundaries. 

The  only  weak  point  of  the  Peaiy 
Exjiedition  was  the  failure  to  make  ade- 
quate jirovision  for  a  return  to  civiliza- 
tion after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
inland  journey.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  leader  to  make  his  way  leisurely 
Aovra  the  coast  in  open  whale-boats — 
two  of  \vliirl,  lia.l  been  s]»eially  con- 
structed for  the  i)iir]iose — and  (lai'e  the 
ice  and  storms  of  Melville  Uay  as  ho  had 
dared  the  wnds  and  snows  of  the  in- 
land ice,  from  the  sea-level  to  8,000  feet 
elevation.  Once  across  the  Bay,  the 
journey  could  be  readily  continued  to 
Ujiernivik  or  Godhavn.  The  passage 
in  open  boats  of  JlelvUle  Bay  has  lieen 
accomplished,  either  in  whole  or  in  jtart, 
on  several  occasions — by  Kane,  in  IS.').')  ; 


by  Bessels  and  Buddington,  in  their  re- 
treat from  the  Polaris,  in  1873  ;  by  Pike 
and  Garlington,  in  their  retreat  from  the 
Proteus,  in  1883 — but  always  with  great 
difficulty,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
amjile  force  of  able-bodied  men.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  j)arty,  including 
the  courageous  wife  of  the  commander, 
numbered  but  seven  members,  too  lim- 
ited in  strength,  jirobably,  to  undertake 
the  risks  which  the  journey  entailed. 
Under  the  circumstanees  it  seemed  emi- 
nently proper  that  assistanci'  be  ren- 
dered to  the  returning  paity,  and  it  was 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  this  position 
that  the  Philadeljihia  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  undertook  the  organization 
of  a  Relief  Expedition. 


Under  my  command,  as  leader  of  the 
Expedition,  were  associated  Henry  G. 
Bryant,  the  successful  explorer  of  the 
Grand  Falls  of  Labrador,  second  in  com- 
mand ;  Dr.  Jackson  M.  Mills,  surgeon  ; 
William  E.  Meehan,  botanist  ;  Charles 
E.  Hite,  zoological  ]iroparator  ;  Samuel 
J.  Eutrikin;  Fi-ank  '\\',  Stokes,  artist; 
and  Albert  White  ^■orse,  nmst  of  whom 
had  already  been  tried  in  mountain  or 
camp  work  of  a  more  or  less  arduous 
nature.  The  Kite  was  again  chartered 
as  the  vessel  of  the  Expedition,  and  with 
her,  the  tried  captain  of  the  Proteus, 
Richard  Pike.  The  possibilities  of  the 
Relief  Expedition  were  such  that  no 
anticipatory  plan  of  action,  except  as  it 
was   indicated  in   its  broadest  details. 
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iiied  upon  as  a  linality. 

iiii^lit  i>rcsciit 

numerous  to  per- 

tion,  and  therpfore 

tlic  Exjipilition  to 


L  eutenant  Robert  E    Peary    U    S    Navy 

meet   the   e\i^encieb   of    the   moment 

It  was,   l|.TO(V.l      ,o,|>,ll,  ,,.1     ,    TH..s>,lt\ 

to  pass  :\r(l  111  1  \  .1  tl  iih  t  I  ■. 
sible  tin.,-  .     1     lilt     Mill    II     i.Mii  ,1  1 

i.rvnn.l  til,  I  u  \^^  ,1  I.  I  ll  it  inu.h 
.livii.1,.1  ■,,■  ti  11  t  til  \i  tl  u  ll  I  the 
passu-,,  t,.  M  (  11,  1  1.  Ii,\  ,,,nl,l  ).( 
luaile  witlunit  lundiantt  ot  iiu\  kind 
TheexperMn<(  that  lias  Lten  bioufjht 
down  from  tlu  ^.ul()\ls  Autic  expedi- 
tions, and  mni(  paituulaih  fioin  tlic 
iliiferent  wli  ih  IS  ^^hl(h  e\ci'\  ^eal  tia\ 
erse  mueh  ot  tht  noitliein  ii\  &eas,  has 
infused  an  (hmtnt  of  ccltalnt^  into 
Arctic  navi<,'atioii  whuh  couhl  haidh 
have  heen  leah/cd  1)\  tht  licioes  ot  a 
])eriod  t\vent%-fn(  oi  thnt\  \(  lis  a<,n) 
Th<.  ,'aptuie,  In  th(  AI<  hilk  Bu  p  i,  k 
of  M'Clintocka  Fox  in  the  hittti   pait 


of  Aufi'iist.  1857,  fould  scarcely  be  jjar 
alleled  to-day,  except  as  the  outcome 
of  ignorance  or  disregard  of  everv-day 
knowledge.  In  an  average  season  Mel- 
Bay  can  be  traverscl  about  as 
rcailily  ;is  alnmst  any  large 
lio<l\  ,',1'  wat,  ihlii.j  si.uthward, 
while  its  eailii'st  s,  ;is,,ii;d  pas- 
sage can  be  i,r,.<li,-ut,-,l  witli  a 
precision  abii,.st  iikii,  tn  math- 
ematical calculation.  The  hard 
jjack  -  ice  which  has  accumu- 
lated as  the  result  of  the  win- 
ter's frost,  and  has  to  an  extent 
lieen  held  together  through  the 
large  liergs  which  are  here 
and  there  scattered  through  it, 
usually  shows  the  first  signs 
of  weakness  between  July  15th 
and  20th.  Large  cakes  or  jians 
of  ice  have  by  that  time  suc- 
cumbed to  the  powerful  oce- 
anic currents  that  are  directed 
against  them,  and  detaching 
themselves  from  the  i^areut 
mass  float  off  to  find  new  ha- 
vens of  their  own.  The  weak- 
ening j^rocess  continues  until 
most  of  the  ice  has  been  either 
removed  or  melted  away,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  inurtli 
week  of  July  little  Ikvou,! 
shore-ice  (shore-pan)  remains 
to  indicate  the  barrier  which 
but  a  few  days  before  rendered 
a  passage  all  but  impractica- 
ble. The  trend  of  the  ice  is 
northwestward  through  the  Bay,  then 
w(=itward  to  the  American  side,  and 
tn  illv  s,.iith  to  the  open  sea.  It  was 
11  ,■  p'm-p.ise  ,.f  the  lielief  Expclition  to 
1.  Lch  the  southern  boundary  of  the  :\rel- 
Mlle  Bay  pack  on  or  alxuit  tli,'  -JUth  of 
the  month,  and  there  wat,li  tli,'  iii,ive- 
UHuts  of  the  ice  until  the  opp,irtiniity 
toi  actimi  uiriveil.  Au  earlier  traverse 
iiii^lit  jiiissiMy  have  been  made  through 
]K  isist,  lit  ■■  Imtting"  of  the  ice,  but  the 
diiiLiiis  iiiii.l,'iit  to  this  form  of  naviga- 


is  to  render 
)f  safety. 


At  2.30  of  the  afternoon  of  July  5th 
the  hiss  of  the  siren  announced  to  the 
loiterers  on  the  wharves  of  Newfound- 
1  md's  capital  that  the  Kite  was  about 
to  depart  on   her  second  voyage  to  the 
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Arctic  seas.     A  few  momeuts  later  the 
vessel  swung  from  lier  wharf,  and  amid 
a  chorus  of  hurrahs  and  the  shrUl  ac- 
companiments of  steam- wliistlfs,  started 
on  her  mission  of  good- will  iiorthward. 
The  bold  sandstone  clitts  guarding  the 
entrance   to  St.  John's  Harbor,  aglow 
with  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  "  typical" 
day,  were    soon   droi^i^ed  in  the   rear, 
albeit  the  rate  of  travel  was  somewhat 
less  than  seven  knots  an  hour.     Few  of 
the    St.  John's   sealers    are    rated   for 
more  than  nine  or  ten  knots  ;  of  the 
entire  fleet  the  Kite 
is   about   the    least 
swift,  but  what    she 
lacks  in  this  regard 
is   more    than    com- 
pensated   for    by    a 
stanchness    of     con- 
struction and  a  com- 
modiousness   of    de- 
sign   which    renders 
her  specially  adajjted 
for  the  j)urposes  for 
which    she  was    se- 
lected.    The  first  few 
days    of   the   voyage 
were  wholly  unevent- 
ful, and  almost  with- 
out incident.    In  the 
afternoon  of  the  10th, 
after  heavy  fogs  had 
largely  obscured  our 
course,    suspicious 
cakes  of  ice  indicated 
a  near   ajjproaeh   to 
the  Greenland  coast. 
At  midnight   of  the 
11th,  when  a  rift  in 
the  fog  first  revealed 
the  presence    of 
Greenland's  serrated 
mountains,    the 
guard  -  rails     of    the 
vessel  were   almost 
overtopped    by   the 
ice  ;   fortunately  the 
pans  were  not  suffi- 
ciently   packed    to 
cause  serious   alarm 
for  our  position,  de- 
spite the  disagreeable  feature  which  the 
presence  of  an  ever-falling  fog  added. 

The  point  of  the  Greenland  coast 
opposite  to  our  jjositiou  was  approxi- 
mately the  great  Prederikshaab  glacier, 


one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  the  almost 
endless  number  of  ice-sheets  which  ra- 
diate off  from  the  inland  ice  to  or  tow- 
ard the  sea.  In  the  passage  of  this 
portion  of  the  coast  the  summer  jsre- 
vious  no  sea -ice  beyond  freely  float- 
ing bergs  was  encountered,  but  in  the 
l^resent  year  the  ice  extended  fully  sev- 
enty miles  farther  northward,  and  as 
subsequent  events  showed,  it  was  the 
heaviest  accumulation  that  had  been 
known  for  several  decades.  The  south- 
ern ports  of  Greenland  had  for  weeks 


Mrs.  Josephine   Diebitsch-Peary. 

been  inacccssUilc.  wliilr  tlic  vcss<'ls  of 
the  cryoliti'  ticct,  I'mi-  Iw..  mnnllis  or 
more,  had  lound  scant  (niuiins  amid 
the  jam  tliat  was  impending.  Wrockago 
appeared  in  scattered  masses,  and  intel- 
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ligence   of  disaster   turned   up    fvpi y- 
where.    The  Kite  finally  extriratod  lior- 


tlip  wliitc  iiiiuitlc  of  a  ]ierpetual  ice-cap, 
forming-  a  coutiiiuous  pr.uorama  not 
unlike  what  is  presented  to 
the  observer  from  the  lower 
mountain  summits  of  Switz- 
erland. It  is  true  that  the 
loftiest  peaks  are  here  but 
four  to  live  thousand  feet  in 
elevation,  but  the  absence  of 
v.,  foreground   and  the  low  de- 

scent of  the  snow  -  line  com- 
bine til  lu'oduee  an  exagger- 
atrd  (i])ti(;il  effect  which  is 
iiMi^t  <l(lus(irv,  a  deception 
tiiut  is  only  further  strength- 
c  iiimI  by  the  Hurner  and  <(/- 
1 1 II  i  1 1, 'X  which  everj-where  re- 
call the  Alps.  It  is  Switzer- 
land in  miniature,  with  a 
smooth,  glassy  sea  to  receive 
the  reflections  which  in  old 
Helvetia  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  her  deej)  blue  lakes.  Sev- 
enty miles  to  the  northward  a 
sliglit  heaving  of  the  horizon 
indicated  the  jjosition  of  the 
basaltic  cliffs  of  Disko  Inland, 
under  the  lea  of  which  are 
nestled  the  few  huts  and 
houses  which  together  consti- 
tute the  capital  of  the  North- 
ern Inspectorate  of  Green- 
land, Godhavn,  or  Lievely. 
The  average  mind  which  con- 
ceives of  a  journey  to  the  far 
North  as  being  one  of  only 
hardshi]is  mid  teiror,  finds  it 
dilKcult  tu  leali/.e  tliat  this  is 
the  ■■land  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle  ;  "   the  warm  sunshine, 

Mek-to-sha  (Great  Bear  Huntert,  One  of  the  Arct.c  Highlanders.  the  placid  SCa,  and  the  absCUCe, 

except  in  scattered  flecks,  of 

self  shortly  before  noon   of  the  12th,  those  impending  bergs  which  have  fas- 

wheu  about  oiJjDosite  Lichtenfels,   the  teued  themselves   as  time-honored  ne- 

northernmost   point    which   the   lower  cessities  upon  the  eye  of  the  imagina- 

or  Cape  Farewell  ice  is  known  to  at-  tion,  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  modern 

tain.  conception   of  the  Arctic  world.     The 

Fog  and  rain  followed  the  expedition  temperature  at  8  a.m.  was  45°  F.,  but 

foranother  thii"ty-six  hoiiis.  but  on  the  at  noon  it  had  risen  to  50°  F.,  and  in 

morning  of  the  14th  day  Irioki-  with  a  the    sun    the    station    of   the   mercury 

s]ilendor  and   luminosity    unkiiowu  to  among  the  seventies  did  away  with  all 

re-ions  outside    of   tlie  Aivtic    Circle,  thoughts  concerning  wraps  and  hea^-y 

Till    (irei  iilaud   coast  loomed  uj)  brill-  underwear. 

iaiit  till-  a  length  of  a  hundred  miles  or  At  5.30  in  the  afternoon  we  an-ived 

more,  its  rugged  mountain  2)eaks,  here  off    Godhavn,    and    shortly    afterward 

and  there  flecked  by  the  snows  of  lin-  passed  through  the  formality  of  taking 

gering  winter,  or  forever  shrouded  in  on  a  pilot — an  Eskimo  of  unmistakably 
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European  lineage.  Swarthy  Frederick,  visitors  to  the  Kite  was  an  old  Eskimo 
the  interjjreter  to  the  British  Polar  Ex-  who  had,  in  1870,  conducted  Norden- 
pedition  of  1875-76,  and  the  associate  skjOld  to  the  famous  "  meteoritic  "  re- 
ef Peary  in  1886,  was  among  the  first  gion  of  the  Blaaberg,  on  Disko  Island, 
to  greet  us,  bringing  with  him  a  num-  whence  were  obtained  the  large  blocks 
Imr  nf  his  tribe,  voniig  nud  nld— bnt  nil  nf  native  irmi.  <T,nimonlv  known  as  tlio 


Smith   Sound,   off  Cape  Sabirn 


males,  as  no  females  are  permitted  to 
board  the  incoming  vessels — jjrejjared 
to  partake  of  a  lasting  hosj^itality  of 
the  ship's  steward,  and  to  efi'ect  such 
barter  as  would  yield  to  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  kroues  or  of  a  shirt  or 
pair  of  pantaloons.  The  latter  article 
was  prized  lieyond  measure,  but  its  ac- 
ceptance was  (lc]i(  ii.li-nt  Avlidlly  ujinn   a 

Danisli  suvireinnty  lias  Imi'^'  since  in- 
fused a  civilized  asjicct  into  tli<<-(.stunie 
of  theS..utl,ern  Kskimns,  and  li<nce  the 
demand  tor  articles  which  would  be 
scorned  by  most  of  their  brethren  of 
the  North ;  Eurojjean  trousers  and  a 
blue  cotton  outer  shirt  or  anorak,  now 
take  the  place,  as  a  summer  attire,  of 
the  seal  garments  which  were  a  neces- 
sity in  the  antecedent  periods  of  bar- 
baric existence.  Among  those  who  had 
come  out   with   the    first    boat-load   of 


iron  of  Oviiak  or  Uifak,  eoncernius'  the 
origin  of  which,  whether  meteoric  or  tel- 
luric, so  much  has  been  written  and  ar- 
gued by  geologists  and  nrineralogists. 
I  was  at  the  identical  locality  with  the 
same  Eskimo  in  the  summer  of  1891, 
and  fortune  threw  in  our  path  a  stone 
of  some  two  hundred  and  seventy 
]Hninds  weight,  for  which  a  reward  of 
L'-')  was  given.  Susjiectiug  that  there 
niiulif  be  a  return  expedition  this  vear 
the  l':skiiiios  ha.l  sln-ewdlv  made  a'tur- 
tliel-  .'Xaiiiiliatl..li  ot  tlie  d.-s.ilate  sl-ot. 
with  tlf  resnll  of  lin.lin-  a  number  of 
a.lditional  Mocks  of  the  .Icsircd  mate- 
rial; tli.sr  liad  l.ccucanlnlly  placed  to 
one  side  awaitinu;  my  rehirn,  and  were 
now  placed  at  my  disposal,  togetlier 
with  much  otlier  geological  material 
that  it  was  thought  I  might  be  inter- 
ested in. 

Onr  iHirjiose  in  i)utting  in  at  God- 
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bavii  was  primarily  the  presentation  of  written.  No  trees  of  any  kind  shadow 
official  croilciitials  from  the  Danish  the  sunlight  from  a  i^erjietual  summer 
Govoriiiiii  lit,  anil  tlic  obtaining  of  cei'-  sun;  no  song  of  bird,  save  the  occasion- 
tain  ill'ccts  \\lii(  li  \\(  ic  considered  desir-  al  chirp  of  the  suow-buntiiig  and  wheat- 
able  foi- tin  (Apiditimi.  Godhavn,  or,  as  ear,  responds  to  the  wakening  calls  of 
it    is  c iMulv  knu\vii  to  vvn-rai.licrs,  inoniiii-      Tlic    mclaiicholv    bark   of    a 


tee-cap  of  Greenland. 


Disko,  as  the  cajjital  of  the  Northern 
Inspectorate  of  Greenland,  is  the  offi- 
cial seat  of  one  of  the  two  hidiest 
di-jiiitarifs  ,>f  the  lan.l.  the  InsiH.rtor. 
Of  a  |H,i,nlatiun  ,M„int  iim  Irss  tliau  onr 
hundred  and  tliirty  souls,  sonir  fif- 
teen are  Danes,  and  tlic  rciiLiiiidrr  al- 
most entirely  half-breed  I'.skiiiios  ;  not 
more  than  seven  full-blooded  natives 
are  recognized  among  the  inhabitants, 
of  which  number  is  the  Frederick  al- 
ready referred  to.  A  first  imjiression 
of  this  singular  settlement  is  not  cal- 
culated to  inspire  enthusiasm  for  a 
prolonged  residence  in  the  "  land  of 
desolation."  A  few  wooden  structures, 
comprising  a  church,  the  government 
building  or  general  store,  and  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Danish  officials,  together 
wth  a  somewhid  larger  number  of 
green-grown  and  chimneyed  turf  huts 
of  the  Eskimos,  crown  a  dreary  expanse 
of  granite  and  syenite,  over  whose  sur- 
faces the  ice  of  former  ages  ploughed 
its  wav  to  the  sea.  Evervwhcre  the 
effi'cts'df    ]iast    glaciatinn    are    plainly 


dozen  or  more  of  sliajiely  curs  —  not, 
however,  the  awe-insj.irinL:  .and  night- 
destroying  howl  of  books  of  travel,  but 
tlienioi'esiibdued  tones  of  reality — alone 
iiulir.-iles  ]iossession  of  the  to\Mi.  Cheer- 
fulness, s;i\i'  in  the  bright  sunshine 
which  here  illumines  all  nature,  seems 
to  have  forever  deserted  the  locality. 

But  this  first  impression  almost  im- 
mediately disajjijears  thi-ough  closer  ac- 
quaintance. Once  the  foot  has  been  set 
upon  the  mirrored  rocks,  the  charms 
of  this  garden  s]iot  mie  bv  one  unfold 
themselves.  Th.'  littli'  j^atrhes  of  green 
are  aglow  v^ath  briuht  tloweis,  rich  in 
the  colors  which  a  Ixnintidns  nature 
has  lu-ovided  ;  the  botanical  (  yc  icnlily 
distinguishes  among  these  tla  iiioiin- 
taiu-isink,  the  dwarf  rhotlodendron, 
several  si^ecies  of  heath,  the  crow-foot, 
chiekweed,  and  poi^py,  with  their  van- 
ing  tints  of  green,  red,  white,  and  yel- 
low. Gay  butterriies  flit  through  the 
warm  sunshine,  casting  their  shadows 
over  "forests  "  of  diniinidive  birch  and 
willow.       Here    and    there  a  strav  bee 
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hums  its  search  for  sweets 
among  the  pollen  grains, 
while  from  afar,  woven 
through  the  music  of  gur- 
gling rills  and  brooks,  come 
the  melodious  strains  of 
thousands  of  mosquitoes, 
who  ever  cheerfully  lend 
their  aid  to  give  voice  to 
the  landscape.  Above  this 
])eaceful  scene  tower  the 
(hu'lc  -  red  cliffs  of  basalt, 
which  from  a  height  of  two 
thousand  feet  look  down 
upon  a  sea  of  Mediterra- 
nean loveliness,  blue  as  the 
waters  of  Villafrauea,  and 
calm  as  the  surface  of  an 
interior  lake.     Over  its  bos-  The 

cm  float  hundreds  of  ice- 
bei'gs,  the  outjiut  of  the  great  Jakobs- 
havn  Glacier,  fifty  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, scattered  like  flocks  of  white 
sheep  in  a  pasture.  Such  was  the  sum- 
mei  pictuie  of  the  region  about  Disko 
as  it  was  found  In  the  ^\iitei  m  t\^o 
successive  seisins  Thei(  \v  xs  little  of 
tl  it  (Tiienlxnl  d)  utit-nhi  hv\ehxbit 
nilh  iss  tiitt  with  the  It  n  uothm^ 
t  those  teiKus  \\hich  tj  the  aveia^e 
mind  leflect  the  quilit-s   of  the  Arctic 

A\Olld 

Diean  though  a  long  lesidenee  ma-^ 
2 1  ov  e  to  be  at  a  spot  lil  t  Cjo  Ih  x\  n 
theie  is -set  seemiii^h  en  u^li  comiiit 
m  it  ti  mxke  it  attiictne  ti  the  Dm 
ish  cfti  Ills  A\h  )  lesi  le  thci<       The  neat 


\\ 


little  cottages,  well  supplied  with  those 
appliances  and  adjuncts — such  as  a  li- 
brary, jjiano,  and  billiard-room — which 
conduce   to    a   home-like    comfort,   are 
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his  assistant.  A  determination  to  aid 
our  exjjedition  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible was  made  manifest  from  the  mo- 
ment that  our  arrival  was  officiallj'  an- 
nounced. 

We  secured  some  fur  clothing  for 
our  equipment,  and  what  we  thought  to 
be  of  greater  importance  to  ourselves, 
the  services  of  an  Eskimo  interpreter 
and  servant,  Daniel  Johannes  Matthias 
Isaiah  Broberg,  a  nephew  of  the  wealth- 
iest native  of  Godhavn,  and  brother  of 
Nicholas  Broberg,  who  in  1883  acted  in 
a  like  capacity  for  the  second  Greely 
Belief  Expedition.  Daniel,  like  most 
of  the  Eskimos  of  Godhavn,  was  inor- 
dinately fond  of  his  tobacco,  and  it  was 
rarely  that  he  was.  to  be  found  without 
his  pipe  ;  speaking,  eating,  or  sleeping, 
his  pii^e  appeared  to  be  "his  most  faith- 
i\\\  and  constant  comi^anion.  The  stip- 
ulations of  our  contract  with  him  were, 
that  he  was  to  receive  £3  10s.  joer  month ; 
that  he  was  not  to  receive  any  orders 
from  the  shijj's  men  ;  not  to  be  obliged 
to  draw,  by  himself,  a  sledge  over  the 
inland  ice  ;  to  be  remunerated  for  the 
breakage  of  an  arm  or  leg,  or  for  other 
bodily  mutilation  ;  to  be  returned  to 
Godhavn.  These  stipulations,  which 
were  exacted  from  a  fear  of  ill-treat- 
ment engendered  tlu-ough  experiences 
associated  with  former  expeditions,  and 
which  have  made  it  all  but  impossible 
to  secure  the  services  of  any  of  the  Es- 
kimos of  the  Inspectorate,  were  supple- 
mented with  a  special  recommendation 
for  a  pah-  of  jjautaloons. 

At  1.30  P.M.  of  the  IGth  we  fired  our 
parting  salute,  and  dipping  our  colors 
to  the  ship  Constancia,  which  was  then 
lying  in  port,  slowly  withdrew  from  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  cliffs  which  give  to 
the  harbor  its  most  impressive  aspect. 
Oiu-  destination  was  Upernivik,  the 
■most  northerly  of  the  Danish  settle- 
ments, and  tlie  most  northern  settle- 
ment of  civilization  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  We  remained  here  but  a 
few  hours,  our  sole  purpose  being  the 
exchange  of  civilities  with  the  Danish 
officials  resident  there.  Herr  Inspector 
Andersson  and  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Beyer  extended  to  us  an  open-hearted 
welcome,  and  with  it  the  full  hospitality 
which  their  house  offered. 

A  more  exquisite  day  than  that  which 
Vol.  XIII.— ;i 


marked  our  departure  from  Upernivik, 
could  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  white 
lumps  of  ice  which  almost  choked  the 
harbor,  and  the  glare  from  whose  sur- 
faces fau'ly  dazzled  the  eye,  were  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  delicious  warmth 
which  was  suiDplied  by  an  Arctic  52°  F. 

Desolate  fogs,  however,  broke  in  ujjon 
the  evening  and  night,  and  it  was  not 
until  two  o'clock  of  the  following  after- 
noon (the  19th)  that  we  were  enabled 
to  make  a  landing  on  the  outer  Duck 
Island.  The  Devil's  Thumb,  that  most 
notable  landmark,  2,347  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
should  have  been  made  before  midnight ; 
but  the  ice-bound  fogs  obliged  a  halt 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  even- 
ing and  night  hours.  The  twentieth 
of  the  month,  the  day  that  had  been 
fixed  uj)on  for  our  arrival  at  Melville 
Bay,  actually  found  us  there,  and  we 
stood  confronting  the  northern  ice. 

No  real  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
the  passage  of  this  much  dreaded  re- 
gion of  the  Arctic  seas.  An  accumula- 
tion of  shore-ice  prevented  us  from  fol- 
lowing the  coast  in  the  track  of  the 
daring  whalers,  but  about  twenty-five 
miles  seaward  comparatively  little  heavy 
ice,  beyond  broken  and  rotten  f)ans,  was 
encountered,  and  were  it  not  for  a  con- 
tinuous lowering  fog,  little  hindrance 
to  a  free  navigation  would  have  been 
presented.  The  water  itself  was  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  with  only  the  small- 
est ripples  to  break  its  surface  ;  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  at  all  times 
above  the  freezing  points. 

At  8  A.M.  of  July  22d  we  were  off' Cape 
York,  and  had  comiileted  the  passage 
of  the  Bay;  the  high  land  was  first 
sighted  shortly  after  midnight,  but  be- 
yond a  momentary  appearance,  it  re- 
mained shrouded  in  the  heavy  fog  until 
the  early  hours  of  morning.  Gray  cliffs 
of  granite,  moss-grown  and  grass-grown 
on  their  favored  slopes,  with  here  and 
there  a  glacier  peacefully  slumbering 
in  their  deeper  hollows,  mark  the  exit 
from  the  ice-bound  Melville  Bay  to  the 
open  north  water.  For  sixty  hours 
after  leaving  the  Duck  Islands  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather  had  been  such 
that  no  observations  for  position  could 
be  taken  ;  our  course  had  been  one 
solely  of  compass  and  dead-reckoning. 
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Considering  the  sluggishness  of  the 
compass  in  these  regions,  and  the  al- 
most endless  number  of  detours  which 
a  course  in  the  fog  among  the  ice-pans 
necessitates,  one  could  not  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  general  directness  of  the 
traverse,  and  the  exactitude  with  which 


it  was  terminated.  Barely  fifty  hours 
were  required  for  the  passage  from  the 
Devil's  Thumb  to  Cape  York,  and  had 
there  been  no  fog,  even  with  the  large 
quantity  of  ice  that  was  present,  the 
time  would  probably  have  been  reduced 
by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours. 

At  the  Eskimo  settlement,  a  few 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  York — 
the  settlement  commonly  known  as  that 
of  Cape  York — we  obtained  the  first  in- 
formation regarding  the  Peary  j^arty. 
A  shaggily  bearded  Eskimo,  one  of  the 
tallest  and  most  stalwart  of  the  tribe  of 
so-called  Arctic  Highlanders,*  measur- 
ing not  less  than  five  feet  nine  inches 
in  height,  had  j^assed  some  part  of  the 
winter  about  the  "  Peary  igdloo  "  on 
McCormick  Bay,  and  consequently 
could  state  something  from  personal 
knowledge.  Our  extremely  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Eskimo  tongue, 
combined  with  the  difiiculty  with  which 
our  intei-jireter  grasped  the  sense  of 
the  northern  dialect,  made  progress  in 
a  mutual  comprehension  slow  and 
wearisome ;  but  enough  was  made  clear 
that  at  last  accounts,  extending  back  to 
a  loeriod  of  some  four  or  five  months. 


the  members  of  the  party — all  of  whom 
were  indicated  by  name — were  doing 
well.  A  i-ude  dra^ving,  reiiresenting 
with  fair  precision  the  geographical  con- 
tours of  the  region,  showed  that  they 
were  at  that  time  still  on  McCormick 
Bay,  and  provided  with  both  boats  and 
sledges.  Couj)led  with  this  informa- 
tion we  were  made  to  understand,  as, 
indeed,  wo  had  iilnady  known  previous 
to  our  depaitaii — tliat  one  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Melville  Bay  whaling  fleet  had 
been  crushed  in  the  ice. 

The  arrival  of  the  Kite  at  this  first 
outpost  of  the  northern  Eskimos  was 
the  signal  for  much  quiet  happiness  on 
the  part  of  the  natives.  Scarcely  had 
the  vessel  made  fast  to  a  cake  of  ice 
before  she  was  boarded  by  the  happy 
people — men,  women,  and  children — 
who,  true  to  the  instincts  of  an  honest 
nature,  required  no  invitation  to  bid 
them  welcome.  They  stayed  until  they 
had  satisfied  every  curiosity,  or  until 
the  steam  whistle  announced  the  pro- 
spective dejiarture  of  the  "  Oomeak- 
shua" — the  "  big  woman's  boat,"  as  the 
natives  style  every  large  vessel.  Among 
the  visitors  I  recognized  a  number  of 
familiar  faces,  but  the  majority  of  my 
associates  of  last  year  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sent. A  limijing  old  man  who  had  been 
known  to  Hayes  was  dead,  and  other 
members  of  the  tribe  had  departed. 

A  sjjecial  purpose  in  calling  at  the 
settlement  of  Cape  York,  or  Iguamine, 
was  the  distribution  among  the  natives 
of  gifts  of  charity  which  had  been  gen- 
erously contributed  by  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Westchester.  Boards  cut 
to  the  length  of  sledges,  strij^s  for  ka- 
yak frames,  hardware,  and  utensils  of 
various  kinds,  cooking  imislements,  etc., 
were  a  part  of  the  bountiful  cargo  that 
was  to  give  joy  and  wealth  to  a  rugged 
peoj)le  —  a  people  to  whom  a  barrel 
stave  or  a  needle  was  an  almost  price- 
less treasure.  Words  fail  to  describe 
the  scene  of  animation  which  marked 
the  bestowal  of  the  awards.  There 
were  no  rude  attempts  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  any  special  article,  no  bois- 
terous demonstrations  of  superiority  : 
each  man  or  woman  received  his  or  her 
gifts  with  a  dignity  and  calm  com^jos- 
ure  which  were  truly  remarkable,  in 
view  of  the  wealth  which  the  presents 
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conveyed.  Their  expression  of  ex- 
treme delight  was  told  in  the  few  sylla- 
bles "  Na,  na,  na,  nay." 

After  a  delay  of  a  few  hours,  neces- 
sitated in  part  by  the  fog-,  the  Kite 
pushed  into  the  North  Water,  where 
no  floes  or  pack-ice  were  encountered. 
Passing  Conical  Rock  at  midnight,  the 
expedition  steamed  to  Wolsteuholme 
Island,  on  the  western  spur  of  which 
it  had  been  prearranged  that  records 
should  be  left  by  Mr.  Peary,  in  the 
event  of  a  forced  early  retreat,  but  no 
cau-n  was  discovered.  My  own  advice 
of  the  j)rospective  Relief  Expedition, 
which  had  been  deposited  on  the  same 
island  nearly  six  weeks  earlier  (June 
13th),  by  Captain  Phillips,  of  the  whaler 
Esquimaux,  was  picked  up  by  my  men 
and  found  to  be  undisturbed.  The 
party  of  exploration  had  manifestly  not 
yet  passed  to  the  south.  Shortly  after 
5  A.M.  (of  the  •23d),  the  Kite  shaped  her 
course  to  "WTiale  Sound,  and  early  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after  dis- 
charging a  second  cargo  of  charities 
to  the  Eskimos  of  Bardeu  Bay,  made 
the  passage  between  Northumberland 
and  Herbert  Islands.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  there  prevailed 
a  balmy  and  spring-like  temperature 
which  was  in  striking  harmony  with 
the  warm,  sunlit  effects  which  the  land- 
scape everywhere  presented.  We  were 
less  than  nine  hundred  miles  from  the 
Pole,  yet  the  thermometer  could  not  be 
coaxed  do^ii  even  to  the  freezing-jjoint ; 
in  the  sun  the  mercury  rose  rapidly  to 
near  the  60°  line.  Thousands  of  ice 
fragments,  thrown  out  by  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  great  TjTidall  Glacier, 
covered  the  silvered  surface  of  the  sea  ; 
while  off  in  the  distance  s-\vung  out  in 
majestic  line  the  flotilla  of  bergs  to 
which  the  giant  glaciers  of  luglefield 
Gulf  have  given  birth.  Murchison 
Sound  was  reached  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
only  ten  miles  now  intervened  between 
our  ship  and  the  spot  where,  a  year  be- 
fore, the  "  West  Greenland  "  party  saw 
fashioned  the  wooden  shelter  which 
was  to  give  lodgement  to  the  brave 
seven  who  composed  the  Peary  party. 
Expectancy  is  now  at  full  height,  and 
from  eveiy  point  of  vantage  on  the  ves- 
sel comes  the  desire  to  possess  the  eyes 
that   see  the   first  and  farthest.     The 


bow,  the  rigging,  the  bridge,  and  crow's 
nest,  are  all  in  active  comjietition,  but 
the  award  of  victory  is  to  be  withheld 
for  some  time  as  yet.  McCormick  Bay 
opens  up  broadly  to  the  east,  its  mov- 
ing ice-field  joining  with  the  endless 
fleet  of  bergs  which  are  slowly  coursing 
to  the  open  sea.  Five  miles  more  are 
covered,  and  the  Kite  j^lunges  into  the 
soft  pack,  but  no  sign  of  human  life  or 
habitation  is  as  yet  apparent.  Through 
the  clear  night  air  is  sent  the  boom  of 
the  ship's  cannon,  but  only  reverbera- 
tions from  the  barren  crags  answer. 
Save  the  occasional  crackling  of  a  feeble 
iceberg,  and  the  noise  of  the  ship's  ma- 
chinery, all  is  as  quiet  as  the  grave.  A 
second  discharge  follows,  accompanied 
by  the  shrill  tones  of  the  steam-whistle, 
but  still  no  answer.  The  red  cliff's  of  Cape 


Cleveland  are  now  near  to  us,  and  the 
range  of  vision,  except  for  an  intercept- 
ing berg,  covers  the  site  which  we  know 
to  be  that  of  the  Peary  igdloo.  Pres- 
ently from  far  aloft  comes  the  welcome  : 
"  Tliey  ai-e  answering  us  with  a  gun." 
No  sound  was  audible,  but  the  keen 
eye  of  Second  Mate  Duuijhy  had  de- 
tected smoke.  Three  long  shrieks  from 
our  siren,  as  a  token  of  welcome,  and 
the  j)euuant  swings  to  the  breeze. 
When  the  ship's  thunder  once  more 
broke  the  ominous  silence  a  small 
speck  appeared  upon  the  water's  sur- 
face.    "  They  are  coming  to  meet  us  in. 
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a  boat,"  came  the  cry  from  aloft,  aud  the 
field -glass  confirmed  the  observatiou 
from  the  crow's  nest.  In  the  nearing 
boat  were  Verhoefi',  Cook,  and  Gibson, 
who  had  come  with  Eskimo  friends  to 
greet  the  strange  apparitions  from  the 
South.  A  half  hour  before  the  midnight 
hour  they  boarded  our  vessel,  and  we 
obtained  from  them  the  hajjpy  tidings 
that  ever^-thing  was  well.  Lieutenant 
Peai7,  who  had  entirely  recovered  from 
the  accident  of  last  summer,  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Kite,  vnih 
young  Astrup,  traversing  the  vast  Avil- 
derness  of  the  inland  ice,  while  the  he- 
roic wife  of  the  commander,  with  Mat- 
thew Hensou,  was  encami^ed  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  some  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, awaiting  the  return  of  the  ex- 
plorers. 

The  members  of  the  Peary  party  who 
had  come  out  to  meet  us  showed  no 
signs  of  a  struggle  with  a  hard  winter. 
Theii-  bronzed  faces  spoke  more  for  a 
perpetual  tropical  sunlight  than  for 
a  sunless  Arctic  night,  the  memories 
of  which  had  long  since  vanished  as  a 
factor  in  their  jireseut  existence.  No 
serious  illness  of  any  kind  had  invaded 
the  household  during  a  twelve  mouths' 
absence  from  civilization.  The  exjDe- 
dition  quarters  j)resented  a  very  dif- 
ferent aiJjiearance  from  what  they  did 
a  year  before  when  the  Kite  steamed 
out  from  McCormick  Bay.  The  dimin- 
utive two-roomed  house,  which  then 
stood  solitary  and  uninviting  in  its 
own  field  of  scattered  moimtain  -  pink 
and  popi^y,  roofless  to  the  elements 
and  unprotected  from  the  blasts  which 
were  hurled  against  the  sides  of  board 
and  tar-paper,  was  now  the  focus  of  a 
busy  world  that  had  congregated  about. 
A  colony  of  Eskimos,  whose  members 
had  been  gathered  in  from  various 
settlements  along  the  coast,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  same  free  soil 
of  nature,  eager  to  reap  the  benefits 
which  a  contact  ^vith  civilization  might 
bring,  and  ever  ready  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  those  whom  they  now  recog- 
nized as  sujieriors.  The  twenty  or  more 
natives  were  lodged  in  five  tuples,  or 
skin  summer  tents,  about  which  were 
gathered  a  variety  of  paraphernalia 
necessaiy  to  the  Eskimo  household 
and   an   amount   of    odor   which   only 


weeks — more  likely  months — of  abra- 
sion and  ablution  could  eifaee.  If  clean- 
liness was  not  a  virtue  with  these  peo- 
IDle,  their  honesty,  cheerfulness,  and 
good-mil  made  amends  for  the  lack  of 
a  quality  which  a  defective  vision  has  as- 
signed to  be  the  fii'st  attribute  of  God- 
liness. The  majority  of  the  men  and 
women  were  of  low  stature,  the  tallest 
of  the  latter,  fat  Itushakshui,  the  moth- 
er of  an  exceedingly  winsome  young 
bride  of  thu'teen,  Tongwingwa,  meas- 
uring only  4  feet  8  inches.  M'gi23su, 
the  shortest  of  the  mothers,  measured 
only  4  feet  4  inches.  The  men  are,  with 
few  excei^tions,  taller  than  the  women, 
but  even  among  them  a  stature  exceed- 
ing five  feet  is  a  rarity  rather  than  the 
reverse,  although  such  exceptional  cases 
are  less  i-are  among  the  people  of  the 
region  about  Cape  York  than  further 
northward. 

The  moment  that  the  Kite  apjieared 
in  McCormick  Bay  the  natives  recog- 
nized that  a  "  circus  had  come  to  town." 
A  few  of  them  had  seen  the  vessel,  or 
one  similar  to  it,  before,  but  to  the 
majority  the  Oomeakhshua  was  an  un- 
imaginable novelty.  At  all  hours  of 
"  night  "  and  day,  when  a  transfer  could 
readily  be  made  from  the  shore,  men, 
women,  and  children  would  gather  to 
her  sides,  eager  to  obtain  mementos 
of  our  journey  in  the  shape  of  biscuits, 
soup,  or  thimbles.  The  deck  and  cab- 
ins underwent  a  daily  insjsectiou,  as 
did  also  the  forecastle  and  every  other 
available  spot  of  interest  which  the  ship 
offered.  These  ^dsits  to  us  ultimately 
became  a  source  of  some  annoyance, 
since  they  interfered  largely  with  the 
work  —  the  making  of  skin  boots  and 
clothing,  fashioning  of  sledges  and  ka- 
yaks, etc.  —  which  had  been  laid  out 
for  them  by  the  Peary  jiarty.  So  long 
as  the  vessel  was  in  sight  and  approach- 
able, it  formed  the  ujJi^ermost  thoiight 
in  their  minds,  more  especially  of  the 
women.  Stitching  seal -boots,  or  ka- 
miks,  or  chewing  hides  to  render  them 
2:)liable,  was  of  little  moment  so  long 
as  good -hearted  Captain  Pike  gave 
them  welcome  with  him,  and  dealt  out 
rations  of  bread  aud  biscuit.  On  two 
occasions  we  were  favored  with  a  song 
aud  dance,  the  instrumental  accom- 
paniment  being   given  on   a  stretched 
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drum  -  like  hide,  the  frame  of  wliich 
•was  beat  to  a  three-time  with  a  splint- 
er of  ivory.  The  most  pojjular  mel- 
ody—  the  oue  which  is  supposed  to 
have  curative  powers  when  sung  by 
the  "  augekoks  "  or  ■wise  men  of  the  set- 
tlement —  consisted  of  a  succession 
of  yah,  yah,  yalis,  and  scari-ely  anything 
more,  wliidi  tVll  in  rliytlimic  cadence 
from  a  lii-li  in  sccntld  tn  a  tiTnnilous 
under- niite,  simjcslive  dl'  alnmst  any 
range  of  possibilities. 

Almost  immediately  after  our  arrival 
a  message  was  sent  up  by  special  Es- 
kimo express  to  Mrs.  Peary,  informing 
her  of  our  coming,  and  iu  a  few  short 
hours  a  welcome  greeting  was  returned 
to  the  relief  partv.  I  visited  her  camp 
on  the  following  day  (-iSth).  The  bay 
was  still  largely  closed  with  ice,  and 
the  upper  part  was  accessible  only  by 
way  of  the  long  shore  line,  on  which  a 
lingering  ice  -  foot  had  set  its  heavy 
masses  of  frozen  sea.  Just  outside  the 
tent,  in  the  midst  of  a  mosquito-tract 
which,  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
its  musical  tenants,  could  readUy  vie 
■with  the  more  favored  spots  of  the 
trojjics,  I  met  the  brave  woman  who 
was  the  first  of  her  sex  to  dare  the  ter- 
rors of  the  North  Arctic  winter.  She 
had  come  to  meet  me  and  pressed  a 
cordial  invitation  to  follow  to  her  cosey 
shelter.  The  little  white  tent,  whose 
only  furniture  consisted  of  two  sleep- 
ing-bags of  reindeer-fur,  stood  on  a 
patch  of  meadow-land  facing  the  bay 
and  across  it  the  bold  granite  bluffs 
which  to  the  outer  world  marked  the 
last  traces  of  the  departed  explorers, 
and  over  whose  nearly  vertical  walls  it 
■svas  hoped  that  fortune  would  favor  an 
early  return.  A  range  of  steep  heights, 
over  whose  declivities  a  number  of  gla- 
ciers protruded  their  arms  caterpillar- 
like iu  the  direction  of  the  sea,  formed 
the  desolate  background.  Eastward 
the  ej-e  gazed  upon  the  interminable 
ice-cap,  with  its  long  sweej)  of  gentle 
swells  and  undulations — a  laud  lost 
between  tlie  sky  and  the  earth  ;  west- 
ward it  fell  upon  tlie  broad  <>\]iaiise  of 
the  bay  whose  half-cmi-cili  .1  surface 
passed  hazily  to  the  distant  sea  lnvond. 
This  was  the  picture  of  tlic  spot  where 
Mrs.  Peary,  almost  alone  among  the 
few  wild  flowers  bv  which  she  was  sur- 


rounded, had  jDassed  full  nine  days  with 
but  a  single  companion  to  help  relieve 
the  dreary  and  anxious  hours  of  wait- 
ing. The  exj^erieuces  of  a  year  had 
told  lightly  on  her,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  regret  for  a  venture 
which  no  woman  had  heretofore  l)raved 
and  which  only  noble  devotion  had  dic- 
tated. 

Recognizing,  -with  the  late  day  of  his 
departure  from  McCormick  Bay  (May 
1st),  that  Mr.  Peary  could  not  readily  re- 
turn from  his  hazardous  journey  before 
the  first  week  of  August,  and  that  no 
purpose  would  be  subserved  by  the  relief 
party  remaining  at  their  present  cjuar- 
ters  until  that  time,  I  ordered  out  the 
Kite  on  the  fullnwiiiL;  ni'irning  to  pro- 
ceed to  Siiiitli  Sdiiihl,  li(i]iiiig  that  a 
fortunate  cdiiiliiiiat  inn  of  circumstances 
might  jiermit  us  to  make  a  traverse  of 
the  front  of  the  great  Humboldt  Gla- 
cier. In  this  hojie,  however,  we  were 
destined  to  be  disappointed.  No  more 
delightful  weather  could  have  been 
conceived  than  that  which  marked  the 
day  of  our  de]iartnrc  nortliward.  A 
flood  of  light  iM,nrc.l..v,4tl.c  landscape, 
illumining  it  witii  a  ladiancc -wliicli  nidy 
the  snows  and  ice  of  the  fa/  luirth  or 
of  Alj)ine  summits  can  reflect.  [Scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  hundreds 
of  bergs  ami  "  berglets  "  which  floated 
lazily  by.  inqullcd  by  the  gentle  cur- 
rent of  tlic  dcc]>  blue  sea,  and  barely  a 
ripple,  save  where  the  little  auk  had 
congregated  in  hundreds  to  disport 
awhile  in  the  warm  sunshine,  broke  the 
surface  of  the  mirror  into  whose  inner 
dejaths  v;e  cast  oiir  images.  Fifty  mUes 
northward  the  headland  of  Cape  Alex- 
ander stood  out  with  a  boldness  that 
was  almost  startling  in  its  eft'ects,  ■while 
beyond  it  a  few  minor  heights  marked 
the  passage  into  that  forbidding  tract 
of  sea  and  ice  from  which  so  many 
brave  hearts  have  never  returned.  Be- 
fore we  had  reached  Littleton  Island 
the  ominous  ice-blink  oidy  too  plainly 
told  us  that  ice  was  aliea<l  ;  Smith 
Sound  was  closed  from  (Treenland  to 
the  American  side.  At  midnight  we 
were  brought  up  by  the  •'  pack  ;  "  Cape 
Sabine,  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Arctic  discovery  as  the  scene  of  disaster 
and  of  heroic  rescue,  was  to  our  left, 
and  Rensselaer  Harbor,  equally  memo- 
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rable  as  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Ad- 
vance of  Kane,  a  few  miles  to  the  east- 
ward. The  ice  was  somewhat  heavier 
than  the  "  jjack '"  of  Melville  Bay,  in 
which  we  were  imprisoned  the  summer 
l^revions,  hut  it  vet  hore  tlio  same  quiet 
and   traii<|uil  ui'r,   wholly   uiisu-'^i'stivc 

sheets,  iiicasmiim-  from  six  to  ten  feet 
in  tliickuiss,  1111(1  showing  l)ut  a  single 
lead  ill  thiii-  mi. 1st,  had  manifestly  not 
yet  hcguu  tci  l.iriak  for  the  season,  and 
therefore  all  efforts  to  reach  the  glacier 
at  this  time  must  be  fruitless.  Al- 
though nine  years  had  elaj^sed  since 
the  crushing  of  the  Proteus,  the  ex- 
2)erieuces  of  that  desolate  July  23d 
were  still  too  vivid  in  the  mind  of  our 
captain  to  permit  of  any  risks  lieing 
taken  on  this  occasion.  With  his  liack 
turned  to  the  snow-clad  slcipis  of  Cape 
Ha])ine,  and  gazing  upon  the  uncovered 
and  to  him  less  reminiscent  heights  of 
the  Greenland  coast,  he  announced  that 
we  had  reached  the  journey's  end.  The 
Humboldt  Glacier  was  invisible,  al- 
though farther  off  to  the  northwai'd, 
tlie  prominences  of  Cajjes  Hawkes  and 
Louis  Nai^oleon,  and  jjossibly  also  that 


of  Cape  ImjJerial,  carried  the  eye  quite 
to  the  border  line  of,  or  even  beyond, 
the  eightieth  parallel. 

The  front  ice  of  the  Smith  Sound 
j^ack  is  the  home  of  the  walrus.  Hun- 
dreds of  tliesf  animals  wore  disport- 
ing tliciiisrlvcs  ill  tlir  silent  liours  of  a 
sunlit  midiiiglit  ;  li.iv  a  tVw  -athered 
on  tablrtsi.F  lluatiii-  ice.  otlicrs  leisure- 
ly paddliii- alMuit  with  an  alian. Ion  truly 

majestic.        'I'hcii-    tiulics     inn liately 

called  to  mind  the  i;aiMl">ls  of  |)iipsand 
kittens.  No  animal,  jn-oliahly.  save  the 
Beu.gal  tiger,  offers  tlic  same  amount 
of  sjiort  to  the  huntsman  as  does  this 
king  of  the  northern  waters.  Every 
attack  resulting  in  a  wounded  animal 
can  be  safely  relied  u]5on  for  a  counter- 
attack, which  is  pi'osccntcil  with  an 
audacity  no  less  remarkalih'  than  the 
energA'  with  which  it  is  sustained.  A 
wounded  walrus  will  not  infrequently 
call  for  assistance  to  a  number  of  its 
associates,  and  woe  be  then  to  the 
huntsman  if,  in  the  general  struggle, 
one  of  the  infuriated  animals  should 
place  its  tusks  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
little  craft  that  has  gone  ovit  to  do  bat- 
tle. 
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The  largest  specimen  secured  by  us 
measured,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  extended  hind  flippers,  somewhat 
more  than  thirteen  feet  (to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  spinal  column,  eleven  feet 
four  inches) ;  its  weight  was  estimated 
to  be  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  pounds,  but  not  impossibly 
it  was  considerably  more. 

In  our  return  southward  to  McCor- 
mick  Bay,  which  began  shortly  before 
five  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  July  27th, 
explorations  were  extended  into  Port 
Foulke  and  Sonntag  Bay,  where  were 
located  the  "  tribes  "  of  the  Etah  and  Sor- 
falik  Eskimo,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe.  Only  empty 
huts,  five  or  six  at  each  locality,  a  few 
grave  heaps,  and  distributed  rubbish 
of  one  kind  or  another,  now  indicated  a 
fonner  possession  of  the  land  ;  adverse 
conditions  of  the  chase  had  driven  away 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  departed  south 
to  add  their  little  mite  to  the  colonists 
of  the  Whale  Sound  region.  The  last 
of  the  Etahs  had  joined  the  cantonment 
about  the  Peary  igdloo.  That  the  re- 
gion of  Port  Foulke  had  only  recently 
been  abandoned  was  proved  by  the  gen- 
erally good  state  of  preservation  of  the 
stone  huts,  not  less  than  by  the  newly 
arranged  fox-traps  that  were  outlying. 
A  return  of  the  departed  could  proba- 
bly be  expected  in  a  more  propitious 
year.  In  Sonntag  Bay  an  effort  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  j)ossibilities  of 
some  of  the  large  glaciers  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  upper  ice  or  ice- 
cap. The  fact  that  in  many  of  these  north- 
ern ice-streams  crevasses  were  largely 
or  almost  entirely  wanting,  or  were  so 
completely  closed  as  to  show  but  mere 
rifts  on  the  surface,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  a  direct  highway  of  travel,  acces- 
sible alike  to  sledge  and  man,  could  be 
found  on  the  moving  ice.  A  first  at- 
temjit  on  a  northeast  glacier,  with  a 
sledge  loaded  to  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  proved  abortive  ;  the  high  ter- 
minal wall  and  abrupt  lateral  slopes, 
while  they  offered  no  serious  hindrance 
to  man  in  the  capacity  of  a  pedestrian, 
blocked  the  approach  of  the  toboggan, 
as  would,  indeed,  have  also  done  the 
numerous  crevasses  which  cut  across 
the  ice  in  its  lower  border.  A  second 
attempt,  made  on  the  huge  glacier  dis- 
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charging  into  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  bay,  j)roved  more  successful.  As- 
cending over  the  feebly  depressed  lat- 
eral moraine  of  the  left  side,  no  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  transferring 
our  impedimenta  to  the  surface  of  the 
glacier,  which  was  practically  solid,  and 
almost  without  rift  for  miles  from  its 
termination.  The  even  crust  of  the  ice, 
wtich  at  the  early  hour  of  twelve  had 
barely  begun  to  yield  to  the  softening 
influences  of  a  midnight  sun,  offered 
little  obstacle  to  the  traction  of  our 
sledge,  and  before  five  hours  had  passed, 
we  had  planted  our  stakes  in  the  neve 
basin,  2,050  feet  above  the  sea.  A  por- 
tion of  the  immediate  ice-cap  was  below 
us,  some  of  it  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet 
higher  up  ;  the  feasibility  of  the  passage 
had  been  demonstrated. 

Later  experiences  on  some  of  the 
more  southerly  and  still  more  gigantic 
glaciers  only  further  demonstrated  the 
accessibility  of  the  ice-cap  along  a  route 
of  travel  where  the  gradient  was  scarce- 
ly ten  degrees,  and  in  many  parts  con- 
siderably less.  Indeed,  the  slope  of 
many  of  the  northern  glaciers  for  miles 
does  not  exceed  three  to  five  degrees. 

We  arrived  at  our  old  quarters  in  Mc- 
Cormick  Bay  in  the  evening  of  the  29th. 
The  balmy  weather  that  had  thus  far 
accompanied  us  still  gave  the  sensation 
of  spring,  but  an  impending  change 
was  i^erceptible.  The  last  two  or  three 
evenings  had  grown  measurably  cooler, 
and  the  drooj^ing  sun  indicated  a  draw- 
ing approach  to  cold  weather  and  win- 
try nights.  Anticipating  a  probable 
return  of  Mr.  Peary  toward  the  close  of 
the  first  week  in  August,,  the  Kite,  with 
Mrs.  Peary  and  Matthew  Henson  added 
to  my  party,  steamed  on  the  4th  to  the 
head  of  the  bay,  and  there  droj^ped 
anchor.  On  the  following  day  a  rec- 
onnaissance of  the  inland  ice,  with  a 
view  of  locating  signal  posts  to  the  re- 
turning explorers  was  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition.  A  tedious  half- 
hour's  march  over  boggy  and  bowldery 
talus  brought  us  to  the  base  of  the 
cliffs,  at  an  elevation  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet,  where 
the  true  ascent  was  to  begin.  The  line 
of  march  is  up  a  precii^itous  water- 
channel,  everywhere  encompassed  by 
bowlders,  on  which,  despite  its  steep- 
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iiess,  progi-ess  is  rapid.  The  virtual 
crest  is  reached  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  higher,  and  then  the  gradual 
uprise  of  the  stream  -  valley  begins. 
Endless  rocks,  rounded  and  angular — 
tlie  accumulation  of  former  ground  and 
lateral  moraines^sj^read  out  as  a  vast 
wilderness,  rising  to  the  ice-cap  in  su- 
perimposed benches  or  terraces.  At  an 
elevation  slightly  exceeding  eighteen 
hundred  feet  we  reach  the  first  tongue 
of  the  ice.  Bounding  a  few  outlying 
"nunataks" — uncovered  hills  of  rock 
and  bowlders — we  bear  east  of  north- 
east, heading  as  nearly  as  j^ossible  in 
the  direction  from  which,  so  far  as  the 
lay  of  the  land  would  permit  us  to  de- 
termine, the  return  would  most  likely 
be  made.  The  ice-caj)  swells  uji  high- 
er and  higher  in  gentle  rolls  ahead  of 
us,  and  with  every  advance  to  a  colder 
zone  it  would  seem  that  the  walking,  or 
rather  wading,  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult.  One  by  one  we  plunge  through 
the  yielding  mass,  gasping  for  breath, 
and  frequently  only  with  difficulty  ex- 
tricating ourselves.  The  hard  crust  of 
winter  had  completely  disappeared,  and 
not  even  the  comparatively  cool  sun  of 
midnight  was  sufficient  to  bring  about 
a  degree  of  comi^actness  adequate  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  human  body. 
At  times  almost  every  step  buried  the 
members  of  the  iJarty  U2>  to  the  knee 
or  waist,  and  occasionally  even  a  plunge 
to  the  armpits  was  indulged  in  by  the 
less  fortunate,  to  whom  perhaps  a  super- 
fluity of  avoirdupois  was  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  home  as  a  lesson  of 
regret.  We  have  attained  an  elevation 
of  2,200  feet ;  at  4  p.m.  the  barometer 
registers  2,800  feet.  The  landscajDe  of 
McCormick  Bay  has  faded  entirely  out 
of  sight  ;  ahead  of  us  is  the  grand  and 
melancholy  snow  waste  of  the  interior 
of  Greenland.  No  grander  rejoresenta- 
tiou  of  nature's  quiet  mood  could  be 
had  than  this  picture  of  the  endless 
sea  of  ice  —  a  picture  of  lonely  desola- 
tion not  matched  in  any  other  part  of 
the  earth's  surface.  A  series  of  gentle 
i-ises  carries  the  eye  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, until  in  the  dim  distance,  jjossibly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  or  a  full  mile 
above  sea-level,  it  no  longer  distin- 
guishes between  the  chalky  sky  and  the 
gray- white  mantle  which  locks  in  with 


it.  No  lofty  mountain-peak  rises  out 
of  the  general  surface,  and  but  few  deep 
valleys  or  gorges  bight  into  it  ;  but  roll 
follows  roll  in  gentle  sequence,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  annihilate  all  concep- 
tions of  sj^ace  and  distance.  This  is 
the  aspect  of  the  great  "ice-blink."  It 
is  not  the  picture  of  a  va\A  and  tem- 
jjestuous  nature,  forbidding  in  all  its 
details,  but  of  a  jjeaceful  and  long-con- 
tinued slumber. 

At  5.4.5  P.M.,  when  we  took  a  first 
luncheon,  the  thermometer  registered 
42°  F.  ;  the  atmosjjhere  was  quiet  and 
clear  as  a  bell,  although  below  us,  west- 
ward to  the  islands  guarding  the  en- 
trance to  Murchison  Sound,  and  east- 
ward to  a  blue  corner  of  Inglefield 
Gulf,  the  landscape  was  deeply  veUed 
in  mist.  Shortly^  after  nine  o'clock  we 
had  reached  an  elevation  of  3,300  feet, 
and  there,  at  a  distance  of  about  eight 
miles  from  the  border  of  the  ice  -  cap, 
we  planted  our  first  staff — a  lash  of 
two  poles,  rising  about  twelve  feet  and 
surmounted  by  cross-pieces  and  a  red 
handkerchief.  One  of  the  cross-i^ieces 
read  as  follows  :  "  To  head  of  McCor- 
mick Bay — Kite  in  port — August  5, 
1892." 

A  position  for  a  second  staff  was  se- 
lected on  an  ice  -  dome  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  present  one, 
I^robably  a  few  hundred  feet  higher, 
and  commanding  a  seemingly  uninter- 
ruj)ted  ^dew  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Solicitous  over  the  condition  of 
the  feet  of  some  of  my  associates,  I 
ordered  a  division  of  the  party,  with 
a  view  of  sparing  unnecessary  fatigue 
and  the  discomfort  which  further  jn-e- 
cipitation  into  the  soft  snow  entailed. 
Mr.  Bryant,  in  command  of  an  advanced 
section,  was  entrusted  with  the  placing 
of  the  second  staff,  while  the  remaining 
members  of  the  party  were  to  effect  a 
slow  retreat,  and  await  on  dry  ground 
the  return  of  the  entire  exi^edition. 
Scarcely  had  the  separation  been  ar- 
ranged before  a  shout  burst  upon  the 
approaching  midnight  hour  which  made 
everybody's  heart  throb  to  its  fullest. 
Far  off  to  the  northeastward,  over  pre- 
cisely the  spot  that  had  been  selected 
for  the  placing  of  the  second  staff, 
EntrLkin's  clear  vision  had  detected  a 
black   speck   that   was   foreign   to  the 
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Greenland  ice.  There  was  no  need  to 
conjecture  what  it  meant :  "  It  is  a  man  ; 
it  is  moving,"  broke  out  almost  simul- 
taneously from  several  lips,  and  it  was 
immediately  realized  that  the  explorers 
of  whom  we  were  in  quest  were  return- 
ing victoriously  homeward.  An  instant 
later  a  second  speck  joined  the  first,  and 
then  a  long  black  object,  easUy  resolved 
by  my  field -glass  into  a  sledge  with 
dogs  in  harness,  completed  the  strange 
vision  of  life  upon  the  Greenland  ice. 
Cheers  and  hurrahs  followed  in  rajjid 
succession — the  first  that  had  ever  been 
given  in  a  solitude  whose  silence,  before 
that  memorable  summer,  had  never 
been  broken  by  the  voice  of  man. 

The  distance  was  as  yet  too  great  for 
the  sound  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ap- 
proaching wanderers,  laut  the  relief 
party  had  already  been  detected,  and 
their  friends  hastened  to  extend  to 
them  a  hearty  welcome.  Like  a  verit- 
able giant,  clad  in  a  suit  of  deer  and 
dog  skin,  and  gracefully  jjoised  on 
Canadian  snow-shoes,  the  conqueror 
from  the  far  north  plunged  down  the 
mountain  slope.  Behind  him  followed 
his  faithful  companion,  young  Astrui^, 
barely  more  than  a  lad,  yet  a  tower  of 
strength  and  endurance  ;  he  was  true 
to  the  traditions  of  his  race  and  of  his 
earlier  conquests  in  the  use  of  the  Nor- 
wegian snow-skate  or  "ski."  With  him 
were  the  five  surviving  Eskimo  dogs, 
seemingly  as  healthy  and  powerful  as 
on  the  day  of  their  dej^arture. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  Lieuten- 
ant Peary  was  first  sighted,  and  still  be- 
fore the  25assage  of  the  midnight  hour 
of  that  memorable  August  .5th,  cul- 
minated that  incident  on  the  inland 
ice  which  was  the  event  of  a  lifetime. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  sensations 
of  the  moment  which  bore  the  joy  of  the 
first  salutation.  Mr.  Peary  extended  a 
warm  welcome  to  each  member  of  my 
party,  and  received  in  return  hearty 
congratulations  upon  the  successful 
termination  of  his  journey.  Neither 
of  the  travellers  looked  the  worse  for 
their  three  months'  toil  in  the  interior, 
and  both,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
disclaimed  having  overcome  more  than 
ordinary  hardships.  Fatigue  seemed 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and 
both  Mr.  Peary  and  Mr.  Astrup  bore 


the  a^Dpearance  of  being  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  though  they  had  but  just 
entered  upon  their  great  journey. 

After  a  brief  recital  of  personal  ex- 
periences, and  the  interchange  of  Amer- 
ican and  Greenland  news,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  combined  expedition  turned 
seaward,  and  thus  terminated  a  most 
dramatic  incident.  A  more  direct  meet- 
ing than  this  one  on  the  bleak  wilder- 
ness of  Greenland's  ice-cap  could  not 
have  been  had,  even  with  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  prearrangement. 

At  4.30  of  the  morning  of  August  6th 
Mr.  Peary  met  his  devoted  and  coura- 
geous wife  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  in 
the  wake  of  a  storm  which  grounded 
the  good  rescue  ship  and  for  a  time 
threatened  more  serious  complications, 
the  Kite  triumphantly  steamed  down 
to  the  Peary  winter  quarters  at  the 
Redcliflfe  House. 

The  results  of  the  Peary  expedition 
justify  all  the  anticipations  that  had 
been  pinned  to  it.  Apart  from  its 
worth  in  determining  the  insularity  of 
Greenland — thereby  setting  at  rest  a 
question  which  had  disturbed  the  minds 
of  geographers  and  statesmen  for  a 
period  of  three  centuries,  or  since  the 
days  of  Lord  Burleigh — it  has  forever 
removed  that  tract  from  a  consideration 
of  complicity  in  the  main  workings  of 
the  Great  Ice  Age.  The  inland  ice-cap, 
which  by  many  has  been  looked  upon 
as  the  lingering  ice  of  the  Glacial  Peri- 
od, stretching  far  into  the  realm  of  the 
Pole  itself,  has  been  found  to  terminate 
throughout  its  entire  extent  at  approx- 
imately the  eighty-sec9nd  jiarallel ;  be- 
yond this  line  follows  a  region  of  past 
glaciation — uncovered  to-day,  and  suj^- 
porting  an  abundance  of  jolant  and  ani- 
mal life  not  different  from  that  of  the 
more  favored  regions  southward.  Over 
this  tract  has  manifestly  been  effected 
that  migration  of  organic  forms  from 
the  west  and  to  the  west  which  has  as- 
similated the  faunas  and  floras  of  east- 
ern Greenland  with  those  of  other  re- 
gions ;  indeed,  man's  own  migrations 
are  probably  bound  up  with  this  north- 
ern tract.  Significant,  too,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  giant  glaciers  passing  north- 
ward from  the  inland  ice-cap,  and  dis- 
charging their  icebergs  into  the  frozen 
sea  beyond.   The  largest  of  these,  named 
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the  Academy  Glacier,  and  measuring 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  width, 
empties  on  the  northeast  coast  into  In- 
de])eiidcnce  Bay,  under  the  eighty-sec- 
ond parallel. 

Shortly  after  the  return  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  exj)lorinc;  party,  and  pend- 
ing preparations  for  the  final  departure 
southward,  hajspened  that  one  incident 
to  the  exijedition  which  in  any  way 
marred  the  brilliancy  of  its  exisloits. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Verhoeif, 
the  meteorologist  and  mineralogist  of 
the  North  Greenland  party,  undertook 
that  last  search  after  rock  -  specimens 
from  which  he  never  again  returned  to 
meet  his  associates.  He  was  last  seen 
on  the  morning  of  August  11th,  when 
he  stated  his  intention  of  visiting  the 
Eskimo  settlement  of  Kukan,  across  the 
northern  wall  of  McCormick  Bay,  and 
a  mineral  locality  well  known  to  him. 
Failing  to  appear  at  an  early  day,  fears 
were  entertained  for  his  safety,  and  a 
systematic  and  scattered  search  was  im- 
mediately instituted  by  our  combined 
jjarties,  assisted  by  nine  specially  se- 
lected Eskimos  and  several  members 
of  the  ship's  crew.  The  search  was  ex- 
tended almost  unremittingly  through- 
out seven  days  and  nights,  over  moun- 
tain, ice,  and"  glacier,  and  with  a  thor- 
oughness that  left  no  large  area  of 
accessible  country  uncovered.  Final 
traces  of  the  missing  man,  consisting 
of  partially  obliterated  footprints,  a  few 
rock  fragments  jjlaced  on  a  bowlder, 
and  bits  of  paper  from  a  meat-tin  la- 
bel, were  discovered  on  the  lateral  ice 
adjoining  a  huge  and  largely  rifted 
glacier,  which  discharges  into  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  first  indentation 
north  of  McCormick  Bay.  All  indica- 
tions pointed  to  an  attempted  passage 
of  this  ice  sheet.  A  thorough  survey 
of  the  glacier  and  of  the  approaches  to 
it  was  made  during  three  days,  but  on- 
ly with  a  negative  result.     While  eas- 


Uy  traversed  in  its  upper  course,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ice-sheet  presented 
an  impassable  barrier  of  crevasses  and 
hummocks,  studded  with  treacherous 
snow-bridges  and  deep  holes,  and  it  is 
all  but  certain  that  the  unfortunate 
man  met  his  fate  here.*  Under  this 
conviction,  and  recognizing  the  futility 
of  further  search,  the  expedition  regret- 
fully returned  to  McCormick  Bay,  on 
the  northwestern  promontory  of  which 
(known  as  Cajie  Robertson),  on  Cairn 
Point,  a  cache  of  jDrovisions  was  left 
by  Lieutenant  Peai^. 

The  final  departure  from  McCormick 
Bay  took  place  on  the  day  following  the 
return  from  the  search  (the  24th).  At 
2.20  P.M.  a  i^arting  salute  was  blown, 
and  the  Oomeakshua,  whose  presence 
had  given  so  much  joy  to  the  rude 
children  of  the  North,  turned  her  nose 
homeward.  Much  ice,  as  a  result  of 
continuous  south  and  southwest  ^\inds, 
had  driven  into  the  North  Water  and 
choked  the  shore  passage  of  MelviUe 
Bay,  but  groping  out  in  the  dii-ection  of 
the  "middle  sea"  we  found  our  exit, 
and,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
reached  the  first  outpost  of  civilization, 
Godhavn.  Without  special  incident,  be- 
yond the  official  courtesies  which  the  ex- 
pedition received  at  the  capitals  of  the 
two  Inspectorates  of  Greenland,  God- 
havn, and  Godthaab,  and  which  must 
forever  remain  among  our  pleasura- 
ble reminiscences,  the  voyage  was  con- 
tinued to  the  jDort  of  destination  of  the 
Kite,  St.  John's,  and  thence  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  debarkation  at  the  lat- 
ter port  was  made  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sejj- 
tember  23d.  The  mission  of  the  Belief 
Expedition  had  been  accomplished. 

•  It  is  but  proper  to  state  here  that  a  sister  and  ancle 
(the  Epv.  Mr.  Keigwin)  of  Mr.  VerhocfE  believe  the  miss- 
ing man  to  be  still  alive,  and  that  he  designedly  sepa- 
rated himself  fi-om  the  expedition  through  a  fondness  for 
the  life  that  he  had  been  leading,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  "  record."  No  one  wishes  more  heartily  that 
this  may  be  the  fact  than  the  writer  of  this  article. 


SONNETS   AFTER  THE   ITALIAN. 

By  John  Hall  Ingham. 


All  loveliest  light  that  wraps  the  wold  iu 

And  haunts  the  shadowy  deeps  of  moonUt  skies, 

And  trembles  through  the  mist  of  mountain  streams. 

Floats  on  her  hair  and  softens  in  her  eyes. 

All  sweetest  sound  in  leafy  knoll  or  nook 

Of  swajang  hough  and  ecstasj'  of  bird 

And  mossy  murmurings  of  the  hidden  brook, 

Is  in  her  voice  yet  more  melodious  heard. 

Nature  in  her  doth  hold  high  carnival, 

Where  fair  things  still  a  fairer  guise  employ; 

There  beautj-  hath  no  blemish,  laliss  no  pall, 

Sunshine  no  shadow,  sainthood  no  alloy. 

So  blest  is  Paradise,  so  sad  a  fate 

To  wander  ever  on — without  the  gate ! 


II. 


O  Love,  Love,  Love  \     What  else  is  there  in  life 

That  is  immortal?    War  and  hatred  cease. 

The  sheath  outlives  the  sword  :  the  day  of  strife 

Is  pi-elude  to  the  centuries  of  i^eace. 

The  night  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  sun; 

The  evil,  of  the  good.     The  atoms  yearn 

Each  to  the  other — even  as  I  turn 

To  thee,  the  type  of  all,  yet  being  one. 

As  the  poor  peasant  in  the  wayside  shi-ine 

Sees  the  Great  Sacrifice,  so  I  divine 

The  passion  of  the  universe  iu  thee. 

— What  do  I  say?     How  signifies  to  me 

This  world  of  Grod  and  men  (nay,  do  not  start !), 

So  thou  but  rest  thy  head  uj^ou  my  heart? 


PERSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS   OF  MR.   LINCOLN. 

By  the  Marquis  de  Chambnin. 


[The  late  Marquis  de  Chambrun 
(Charles  Adolphe  Pineton)  was  born  at 
the  Chateau  de  Carriure,  near  Marve- 
jols,  France,  on  August  10,  1831.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Ecole  des  Chartes 
and  of  the  law  faculty  of  Paris.  Though 
a  liberal,  he  was,  from  family  traditions, 
attached  to  the  legitimist  branch  of  the 
royalist  party  that  centred  around  the 
Comte  de  Chambord. 

Under  the  emi^ire,  to  which  he  was 
opposed,  he  left  France  and  came  over 
to  the  United  States  early  in  1865, 
where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Charles  Sumner,  to  whom  his  friend- 
ship for  Alexis  de  TocqueviUe  was 
known.  He  accompanied  President 
Lincoln  on  his  journey  to  City  Point 
and  Petersburg.  The  following  article 
was  written  in  French  shortly  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  death  and  remained  among 
the  Marquis's  papers,  where  it  was 
found  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
September,  1891.] 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  February, 
1865,  at  one  of  the  weekly  receptions  at 
the  White  House,  that  I  was  first  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Entering  the 
drawing-room,  I  found  him  standing. 
As  the  crowd  was  great,  each  entering 
visitor  was  made  to  jjass  quickly  before 
him.  When  my  turn  came,  I  briefly 
expressed  the  interest  I  took  in  the 
Northern  victories.  I  added  that,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  they  concerned  in 
the  highest  degree  all  nations  who  en- 
joyed liberty,  or  who  aspired  to  possess 
it.  He  seemed  gi-atef ul  for  this  cordial 
adhesion  which  I  gave  to  his  views,  and 
answered  that  he  was  particularly  happy 
to  hear  them  expressed  by  a  French- 
man. These  were  the  only  words  we 
exchanged  on  that  day.  From  this  first 
interview  I  could  naturally  only  bring 
home  a  very  superficial  imjiression  of 
the  man  I  had  thus  seen. 

On  March  4th,  the  day  appointed 
for  Mr.  Lincoln's  second  inauguration, 
I  was  able  to  observe  him  more  closely. 
This   inauguration   was  to  take  place 


under  memorable  circumstances.  By 
Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election  the  American 
people  had  clearly  signified  its  political 
intentions :  the  war  was  to  be  carried 
on  to  ultimate  success  and  slavery  to 
be  abolished.  Such  were  the  solemn 
and  decisive  utterances  of  the  national 
will,  and  it  had  endowed  the  Union 
armies  with  a  new  and  irresistible  im- 
petus. 

As  the  Vice-president  is  by  right 
President  of  the  Senate,  it  is  by  his 
admission  to  office  that  the  inaugura- 
tion solemnities  begin.  Vice-president 
Johnson  was  still  speaking  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  entered  the  Senate  chamber. 
He  crossed  it  slowly  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  foot  of  the  President's  chaii-. 
From  his  seat  he  faced  the  assembly. 

Hardly  had  he  seated  himself,  when 
I  saw  him  close  his  eyes  and  abstract 
himself  completely,  as  though  absorbed 
in  deep  meditation.  Far  from  seeking 
the  glances  of  those  who  sought  his 
own,  he   seemed  suddenly   to  become 


When  the  Vice-president  had  been 
duly  sworn  into  office,  the  procession 
marched  onward,  the  President  heading 
it,  escorted  by  those  appointed  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  people.  Following 
came  Chief  Justice  Chase,  who  also,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  was  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office.  Then,  regardless  of 
order  or  i^recedence,  followed  Senators, 
Congressmen,  and  a  few  invited  guests. 
When  we  had  crossed  the  rotunda,  the 
President  advanced  upon  the  platform 
amid  enthusiastic  applause.  A  scene 
indeed  new  to  us,  and  momentous  to 
America,  was  then  before  us. 

At  the  horizon  of  that  applauding 
multitude  were  arrayed  those  battal- 
ions which  Grant  had  summoned  for 
the  cam^jaign  about  to  ojDen,  and  among 
them  several  negro  companies.  Be- 
tween these  lines  of  men  and  the  col- 
umns which  upheld  the  platform,  the 
eye  met  a  compact  mass,  the  aspect  of 
which  was  rough  and  energetic ;  in  its 
midst  stood  a  multitude  of  negroes  but 
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yesterday  freed,  and  for  the  first  time 
admitted  to  take  part  in  a  national  so- 
lemnity. 

Wlieu  the  hurrahs  had  ceased,  Mr. 
Lincoln  began  reading  his  address,  and 
hardly  had  he  read  its  first  sentence, 
when  none  could  question  its  immense 
success. 

The  utterance,  in  almost  a  religious 
manner,  of  his  thought,  seemed  to  speak 
out  the  very  sentiments  of  all  his  lis- 
teners, and  the  condemnation  of  slavery 
which  he  was  pronouncing,  intermixed 
here  and  there  with  biblical  quotations, 
seemed  tinged  with  something  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  proj)hets. 

"  Fondly  do  we  hope,"  he  concluded, 
"  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 
Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  that  every  drop) 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword, 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  be  said,  '  The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether.' 

"  With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  jjeace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  was  thus  invoking 
the  aid  of  the  Almighty  on  behalf  of  the 
holy  cause  he  was  defending,  little  did 
he  know  how  near  his  eloquent  prayer 
was  to  being  granted. 

On  or  about  March  20th,  General 
Grant  had  completed  the  concentra- 
tion of  his  forces  ;  at  that  moment  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  presented  a  new 
aspect ;  many  unmistakable  signs  indi- 
cated that  the  final  struggle  was  about 
to  begin. 

Mr.  Lincoln  started  for  the  head- 
quarters, which  were  at  City  Point.  He 
had  deemed  his  presence  there  neces- 
sary, in  view  of  hastening  the  last  ar- 
rangements, of  being  in  personal  read- 


iness should  any  propositions  come 
from  Richmond,  or  of  conveying  his 
own  political  instructions  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General.  On  the  25th,  or  about, 
the  army  began  its  march  forward. 

It  was  at  City  Point,  on  Wednesday, 
April  6th,  that  a  small  jjarty  of  invit- 
ed guests,  which  eomjjrised  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tors, and  in  which  Mrs.  Lincoln  had 
been  kind  enough  to  include  me,  came 
to  join  the  President.  We  found  him 
established  on  board  the  River  Queen. 

He  led  us  at  once  to  the  drawing- 
room  of  that  handsome  boat.  Curious- 
ly enough,  it  was  in  that  very  drawing- 
room,  two  months  previous,  that  there 
had  taken  place,  between  Stephens, 
Hunter,  and  Campbell,  delegates  from 
the  Richmond  government,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Seward, 
on  the  other,  the  conference  called  that 
of  Hampton  Roads. 

Mr.  Lincoln  showed  us  the  place  that 
each  delegate  had  occupied,  and  spoke 
a  moment  about  the  details  of  that 
historic  interview,  which  took  place,  as 
he  himself  told  us,  unrecorded  by  any 
secretary,  the  five  men  jiresent  not  even 
having  with  them  a  pencil  or  bit  of 
paper  to  note  down  what  had  been  said 
or  done. 

But  he  remained  silent  regarding  the 
questions  agitated  during  the  confer- 
ence. One  of  the  few  confidants  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  thoughts,  however,  added,  in- 
dicating the  place  occujaied  by  Mr. 
Campbell  at  the  interview :  "  From 
there  came  the  only  serious  proposi- 
tion." He  was  alluding  to  the  pro- 
posed war  with  Mexico,  which  the  rebel 
government  had  submitted,  and  which 
Mr.  Lincoln's  political  uprightness  had 
made  him  decline. 

Drawing  then  from  his  pocket  a  bun- 
dle of  i^apers,  the  President  read  to  us 
the  desjoatches  he  had  just  received 
from  General  Orant.  In  the  midst  of 
this  reading  he  paused  a  moment,  and 
went  to  fetch  his  maps.  He  soon  re- 
turned holding  them  in  his  hands,  and 
spreading  them  on  a  table,  he  showed 
us  the  place  of  each  army  corps,  in- 
dicating further  the  exact  spot  where, 
according  to  General  Grant's  precise 
messages,  it  was  certain  that  the  rebels 
would  lay  down  their  arms. 
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It  seemed  evident  that  his  mind  was 
satisfied  and  at  rest ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
manifest  success  of  his  policy  it  was  im- 
jjossible  to  detect  in  him  the  slightest 
feeling  of  ^jride,  much  less  of  vanity. 
He  spoke  with  the  modest  accent  of  a 
man  who  realizes  that  success  has 
cro-wned  his  persistent  eftbrts,  and  who 
tiiids  in  that  very  success  the  end  of  a 
terrible  responsibility.  He  had  visited 
Richmond,  he  said  to"  us  ;  the  reception 
given  him  there  did  not  seem  to  be  of 
good  omen  ;  his  only  preoccupation  ajo- 
peared  to  be  the  necessity  of  wiping  out 
the  consequences  of  the  civil  war,  and 
to  di-ive  the  war  itself  from  the  memory 
of  all,  nay,  even  of  its  criminal  instiga- 
tors ;  far  then,  from  feeling  any  resent- 
ment against  the  vanquished,  he  was 
rather  inclined  to  place  too  much  con- 
fidence in  them. 

After  having  thus  explained  to  us 
the  state  of  affairs,  which  seemed  so  sat- 
isfactory, Mr.  Lincoln  left  us  and  went 
ashore  to  the  headquarters.  He  was 
obliged,  he  told  us,  to  draw  uj)  instruc- 
tions for  the  Lieutenant-General. 

We  then  spent  the  eutii-e  forenoon 
visiting  the  Federal  encami^ments. 

City  Point  two  years  before  was  stiU 
an  ordinary  farm  ;  but  Nature  seemed 
to  have  destined  that  lonely  spot  for 
the  great  events,  the  theatre  of  which 
it  was  to  be.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  jDreeisely  at  that  point  that  the 
Appomattox  River,  which  flows  from 
Petersburg,  and  the  James,  that  sweeps 
by  Richmond,  unite.  These  two  streams 
outline  the  natural  limits  of  this  geo- 
metrically designed  area.  It  is  a  great 
triangle,  of  which  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond are  the  basis  and  City  Point  the 
apex. 

At  that  point  the  banks  of  the  James 
are  particularly  high.  When  stragglers 
leave  the  beach  to  ascend  the  cliffs  they 
are  obliged  to  climb  an  immense  stair- 
way, at  the  toj)  of  which  ajJisears  a  first 
cluster  of  log-houses,  forming  a  rectan- 
gle. At  the  centi-e  of  these,  one  some- 
what higher  than  the  rest  attracts  the 
eye.  There,  were  the  headquarters. 
Four  tables,  a  few  chairs,  charts  and 
maps  covering  the  wooden  walls,  were 
all  the  furniture  they  possessed.  Be- 
yond this  first  group  of  log -houses 
extends  a  vast  plain  bordered  at  the 


horizon  by  long  lines  of  pines.  The 
many  trunks  of  trees,  half  uprooted,  no- 
ticeable on  looking  at  the  plain,  attest- 
ed that  a  year  before  wellnigh  all  this 
cleared  space  had  been  woodland.  It 
was  in  this  newly  cleared  plain  that  one 
of  the  Federal  encampments  had  stood. 
Each  corps,  each  regiment,  was  there 
located  on  a  space  of  ground  systemati- 
cally assigned  to  it  for  camping  pur- 
poses. In  each  of  these  spaces  long 
lines  of  tents  and  log-huts  were  seen. 
Soldiers  accustomed  to  clearing  off 
woodland,  as  the  Federal  soldiers  of- 
ten were,  had  quickly  made  room  for 
themselves  in  these  woods  ;  they  had 
camj)ed  there  as  though  it  had  been  in 
a  far  Western  forest. 

When  we  visited  this  large  encamp- 
ment, however,  it  had  been  vacated. 
Nearly  the  entire  army  was  with  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  jDursuit  of  Lee.  We  even 
saw  passing  before  us  a  number  of  ne- 
gro I'egiments,  marching  onward  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  These  were  the  last 
remaining  available  forces  in  the  camp. 
General  Grant  had  wired  two  hours  be- 
fore to  direct  them  toward  Burkesville. 
He  needed  them  there,  he  said,  not  for 
fighting  purposes,  but  to  hem  in  the 
rebel  army,  which  he  was  sure  to  capt- 
ure entire. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  had  asked  us  to  ac- 
company him  that  day  to  Petersburg, 
we  went  to  join  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  James.  A  train  was  in  readiness. 
Strange  as  it  may  justly  seem,  in  fact, 
Petersburg  had  fallen  onlj'  six  days  be- 
fore into  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
forces,  and  already  a  railroad  connect- 
ed it  with  the  cam]?.  Our  car  was  an 
ordinary  American  car,  and  we  took 
seats  in  its  centre,  grouijing  ourselves 
around  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  spite  of  the 
car's  being  devoted  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
special  use,  several  officers  also  took 
their  places  in  it  without  attracting 
any  remark.  Curiosity,  it  seems,  also 
had  induced  the  negro  waiters  of  the 
River  Queen  to  accompany  us.  The 
President,  who  was  blinded  by  no  prej- 
udices against  race  or  color,  and  who 
had  not  what  can  be  termed  false 
dignity,  allowed  them  to  sit  quietly 
with  us. 

For  several  miles  the  train  followed 
the  outer  line  of  Federal  fortifications 
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which  extended  at  our  left ;  we  were  a 
half  hour  without  noticing  them  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  we  reached  a 
place  known  as  Fort  Steadman  ;  there 
a  battle  had  been  fought  less  than  a 
fortnight  before.  General  Lee  had 
made  desperate  efforts  to  break  in  the 
Federal  lines  at  that  point  ;  the  fight 
had  been  bloody,  and  its  result  disas- 
trous for  the  Confederate  army,  which 
had  made  a  disorderly  retreat  ;  the 
ground  before  us  had  been  strewn  with 
the  dead.  Since  then,  however,  both 
armies  had  buried  their  dead  and  car- 
ried away  their  wounded.  The  ground, 
foot-trodden  and  here  and  there  broken 
uj)  by  the  wheels  of  artillery  wagons, 
had  retained  no  other  traces  of  a  past 
so  recent  and  so  terrible.  Farther  on 
we  crossed  the  Confederate  hues  of  de- 
fence that  had  i^rotected  Petersburg 
eight  days  ago  ;  the  guns  were  yet  on 
their  mountings,  but  no  human  sound 
troubled  any  longer  that  solitude. 
Soon  Petersburg  loomed  up  in  the  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Lincoln  gazed  a  while  on 
its  first  houses,  which  bad  been  partly 
destroyed  by  Federal  bullets.  When 
we  had  passed  these  the  trara  slack- 
ened its  sjjeed  ;  it  had  been  hardly  pos- 
sible to  open  us  a  path  through  this 
mass  of  ruins  ;  at  our  left  the  depot 
buildings  were  torn  down,  on  the  right 
the  railroad  bridge  had  been  wrenched 
by  the  exx^losion  of  a  mine.  It  was 
Lee's  army,  said  the  President,  which, 
on  retiring  toward  BurkesviUe,  had  de- 
stroyed all  lines  of  communications. 

Arrived  at  Petersburg  we  inspect- 
ed the  town,  in  which  everything  be- 
spoke desolation.  All  the  houses  were 
closed,  the  shoj^s  abandoned  or  ^^il- 
laged  ;  crowds  of  darkies  were  in  the 
streets  greeting  and  cheering  loudly  the 
author  of  their  independence.  Every 
now  and  then  a  white  man  could  be 
seen  hastening  to  take  refuge  in  some 
house,  in  order  to  escape  the  sight  of  his 
conqueror.  Here  and  there  were  seen 
houses  burned  by  the  explosion  of  shells 
or  torn  by  bullets. 

The  headquarters  were  located  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  ;  we  drove  over 
to  them.  They  occupied  a  pretty  house, 
around  which  the  vegetation  of  spring 
was  already  luxuriantly  developing  in 
this  Southern  climate.     Wlule  Mr.  Lin- 


coln was  in  conference  with  the  gen- 
erals commanding  the  garrison,  we 
visited  this  house  without  a  master, 
and  its  gardens  carefully  laid  out,  but 
now  abandoned.  I  asked  one  of  the 
ofiicers  who  escorted  us  the  name  of  the 
former  occujiants  of  the  jDlace  ;  I  have 
now  forgotten  it.  I  only  remember 
the  following  words  of  his  answer: 
"  These  people  were  traitors." 

Soon  after  we  regained  our  carriages. 
WhUe  we  were  on  the  road  which  was 
to  lead  us  back  to  the  train,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln noticed  on  the  roadside  a  very  tall 
and  beautiful  tree.  He  gave  orders  to 
stojj  the  carriage,  looked  a  while  at 
the  tree  with  particular  attention,  and 
then  applied  himself  to  defining  its  pe- 
culiar beauty.  He  admired  the  strength 
of  its  trunk,  the  vigorous  develoioment 
of  branches,  reminding  one  of  the 
tall  trees  of  Western  forests,  comj)ared 
it  to  the  great  oaks  in  the  shadow 
of  which  he  had  sjaent  his  youth, 
and  strove  to  make  us  understand  the 
distinctive  character  of  these  differ- 
ent types.  The  observations  thus  set 
forth  were  evidently  not  those  of  an 
artist  who  seeks  to  idealize  nature,  but 
of  a  man  who  seeks  to  see  it  as  it  really 
is  ;  in  short,  that  dissertation  about  a 
tree  did  not  reveal  an  effort  of  imagi- 
nation, but  a  remarkable  precision  of 
mind. 

When  the  carriage  again  moved  on, 
the  toj)ic  of  conversation  changed,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  imj^arted  to  us  the  good 
news  which  the  Federal  commanders 
had  given  him.  "Animosity  in  the 
town  is  abating,"  said  he  ;  "  the  inhab- 
itants now  accept  accomjDlished  facts, 
the  final  downfall  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  There 
still  remains  much  for  us  to  do,  but 
every  day  brings  new  reason  for  confi- 
dence in  the  future." 

The  insj^ection  we  made  of  the  hos- 
pitals, on  the  afternoon  of  k\>r\\  8th, 
was  to  show  us  war  scenes  under  a  dif- 
ferent asj)ect,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a 
light  altogether  new.  In  the  most  sa- 
lubrious jjortion  of  the  vast  jjlains 
where  the  encampments  were  located 
a  large  area  had  been  reserved  for  am- 
bulances. These  were  organized  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  as  simple  as  it  was 
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logical.  Each  army  corps  had  its  sep- 
arate ambulance  space.  This  consisted 
of  a  large  rectangle  of  ground  divid- 
ed by  open  corridors  placed  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another.  Between 
these  corridors  stood  a  row  of  tents  or 
of  frame  huts,  each  of  which  was  capa- 
ble of  containing  about  twenty  wound- 
ed. One  side  of  these  corridors  was 
given  up  to  officers,  the  other  to  pri- 
vates. At  the  centre  of  each  rectangle 
of  ground  was  located  a  pharmacy, 
a  kitchen,  and  that  which  Americans 
consider  as  always  essential — a  post- 
office.  Those  who  have  visited  one  of 
these  tents  or  of  these  frame  huts  have 
seen  them  all.  A  Bible  and  newspa- 
pers were  to  be  found  on  nearly  every 
bed.  The  Christian  Commission  had 
distributed  in  each  tent  Bible  verses 
printed  in  large  type,  and  these  had 
been  hung  on  the  walls. 

Our  visit  began  with  the  hospitals  of 
the  Fifth  Corps.  Mr.  Lincoln  went  from 
one  bed  to  another,  saying  a  friendly 
word  to  each  wounded  man,  or  at  least 
giving  him  a  handshake.  It  was  prin- 
cipally the  Fifth  Corps's  mounted  in- 
fantry which  had  been  in  battle  under 
Sheridan  during  the  preceding  days ; 
it  had  fought  incessantly  from  Peters- 
burg to  Burkesville,  over  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  the 
enemy's  fire  had  made  cruel  havoc  in 
its  ranks.  The  greater  number  of 
wounds  were  located  in  the  abdominal 
regions,  and  were  therefore  of  a  serious 
character,  and  caused  much  suffering. 

During  these  moments,  when  physi- 
cal torture  makes  one  nearly  lose  all 
self-control,  the  American  displays  a 
sort  of  stoicism  which  has  nothing  of 
affectation.  A  control,  nearly  absolute, 
over  himself  is  the  distinctive  trait  of 
his  nature  ;  it  manifests  itself  in  aU 
phases  of  his  life — in  the  depth  of  the 
•wilderness,  as  weU  as  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  His  life  is  an  incessant  strug- 
gle, and  when  he  falls  in  that  struggle 
in  which  liis  life  is  at  stake,  he  will  suf- 
fer without  complaining,  for  by  com- 
plaining he  would  deem  that  he  is 
lowering  himself.  Strange  men  they 
are,  whom  many  approach  and  cannot 
understand,  but  who  explain  to  him 
who  does  understand  them  the  true 
greatness  of  their  land. 


Following  Mr.  Lincoln  in  this  long 
review  of  the  wounded,  we  reached  a 
bed  on  which  lay  a  dying  man  ;  he  was 
a  captain,  aged  twenty-four  years,  who 
had  been  noticed  for  his  bravery.  Two 
of  his  friends  were  near  him  ;  one  held 
his  hand,  while  the  other  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Bible  in  a  low  voice.  Mr. 
Lincoln  walked  over  to  him  and  took 
hold  of  his  other  hand,  which  rested  on 
the  bed.  We  formed  a  circle  around  him, 
and  every  one  of  us  remained  sUent. 
Presently  the  dj-ing  man  half-opened 
his  eyes  ;  a  faint  smUe  passed  over  his 
lips.  It  was  then  that  his  pulse  ceased 
beating. 

Our  visit  to  the  ambulances  lasted 
over  five  hours.  We  inspected,  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  that  of  each  corps.  As 
we  were  visiting  the  wounded  of  the 
Ninth  Corps,  passing  before  the  kitchen, 
one  of  the  surgeons  who  accompanie<i 
us  invited  me  to  enter.  In  the  midst 
of  five  or  six  servants  stood  a  woman 
whose  dress  barely  distinguished  her 
from  them,  and  who  seemed  to  share 
the  same  labor  they  jjerformed.  On  see- 
ing her  the  surgeon  went  to  her,  spoke 
with  marks  of  profound  respect,  and 
presented  me.  Soon  after  she  left  us 
a  moment  to  give  an  order  ;  then  the 

officer  said  to  me  :  "  Miss  G belongs 

to  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  of 
Massachusetts ;  when  the  war  broke 
out,  she  gave  up  all  comforts  of  life  in 
order  to  devote  herself  to  the  follo%ving 
of  those  regiments  which  New  England 
sent  over  to  join  the  army.  Since  then 
she  has  lived  with  us,  and  her  occupa- 
tion has  been  to  tend  the  wounded." 

Just  then  Miss  G came  back,  and 

when  I  expressed  to  her  the  particular 
admiration  which  that  sort  of  heroism 
awakened  in  me,  "  There  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  that,"  she  answered.  "You 
are  not  aware  then,  that  nearly  all  our 
regiments  are  accompanied  by  women 
who  share  camp  life  in  order  to  minister 
to  the  suffering  soldiers.  You  would 
have  found  them  in  the  Tennessee  cam- 
paign, at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  as 
far  as  the  Red  River,  just  as  you  see 
me  at  the  Potomac  encam laments."  Be- 
fore me  was  standing  one  of  the  most 
perfect  types  of  New  England  woman- 
hood. It  was  my  first  acquaintance 
with  these  women,  whom  I  have  often 
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since  had  occasion  to  study  ;  women  in 
whom  it  may  be  said  that  the  Puritan 
flame  lighted  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  still  continues  burn- 
ing ;  who,  in  the  performance  of  deeds 
most  heroic,  remain  stiff  and  proud  ; 
who  sustain  themselves  by  efforts  of 
stoical  fortitude,  and  not  by  the  more 
tender  feelings  of  charity  ;  who  accom- 
plish by  a  yearning  of  the  mind  what 
women  of  other  countries  would  accom- 
plish by  a  yearning  of  the  heart  ;  who 
aspire  to  command  admiration,  rather 
than  to  awaken  gratitude  ;  women,  in 
short,  whom  the  wounded  must  thank, 
but  whom  he  cannot  bless. 

Finding  Mr.  Lincoln  near  by,  I  spoke 
to  him  of  my  encounter,  and  we  returned 

together  to  the  kitchen.     Miss  G 

urged  the  President  to  enter  into  what 
she  was  pleased  to  call  her  room,  and 
invited  us  to  enter  with  him.  It  was 
a  small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  in 
which  was  a  soldier's  bed,  a  table  which 
stood  on  four  rustic  legs,  and  several 
tree-stumps  in  lieu  of  chairs. 

WhUe  the  conversation  was  La  prog- 
ress I  noticed  a  book  lying  on  a  small 
table  at  the  bedside.  Finally  I  deci- 
phered its  name.  It  was  a  Bible.  Its 
well-worn  pages  testified   that  it   had 

been  often  read.     Possibly  Miss  G 

sought  in  it,  from  i^reference,  those 
texts  where  the  Almighty  is  represent- 
ed as  marching  along  with  the  chosen 
people,  mingling,  so  to  speak,  its  cause 
with  His  own,  and  crushing  down  His 
enemies  by  acts  of  His  omnipotence. 
She  had  doubtless  seen  in  such  descrip- 
tions a  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
American  peojjle,  imagining  that  same 
God  stretching  out  His  protecting  hand 
over  the  Federal  armies,  and,  in  such  a 
religious  \'iew,  she  had  derived  a  firmer 
conviction  in  the  holiness  of  the  North- 
ern cause,  and  in  its  final  triumph. 
She  obsei-ved  the  sort  of  curiosity 
which  the  sight  of  that  book  stirred  in 
me,  and  spoke  of  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"  That  is  not  my  only  book,"  she  added  ; 
"  here  is  another  I  found  in  the  pocket 
of  a  German  soldier  who  died  a  few 
days  ago."  We  looked  at  the  book. 
It,  too,  had  been  often  read.  The  title 
was  :  "  How  to  Make  One's  Way  in  the 
World."  Strange  subject  for  this  poor 
German  to  meditate  ;  he  who,  dreaming 


of  wealth,  perhaps  of  liberty,  had  come 
to  Virginia  to  die  ! 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes, 
so  varied  in  their  character,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  revealed  himself  to  me.  Amid 
the  many  incidents  that  filled  these 
few  days,  I  was  able  to  study  him  at 
leisure  ;  a  study  easy  enough  to  make, 
indeed,  for  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have 
scorned  that  sort  of  art  which  consists 
in  showing  one's  self  to  a  looker-on  in 
a  carefully-prepared  light.  At  this 
stage  of  my  narrative  I  wish  to  explain 
how  I  have  understood  him. 

I  have  seen  many  attempts  at  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Lincoln,  many  photo- 
graphs ;  neither  his  portraits  nor  his 
photographs  have  reproduced,  or  are 
likely  ever  to  reproduce,  the  complete 
exi^ression  of  his  face ;  stUl  more  wiU 
they  fan  in  the  reproduction  of  his  men- 
tal physiognomy. 

He  was  very  tall,  but  his  bearing  was 
almost  peculiar ;  the  habit  of  always 
carrying  one  shoulder  higher  than  the 
other  might  at  first  sight  make  him 
seem  slightly  deformed.  He  had  also  a 
defect  common  to  many  Americans^ 
his  shoulders  were  too  slojiing  for  his 
height.  But  his  arms  were  strong  and 
his  comj)lexion  sunburned,  like  that  of 
a  man  who  has  spent  his  youth  in  the 
open  air,  exposed  to  all  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  and  to  all  hardships  of 
manual  labor  ;  his  gestures  were  vigor- 
ous and  supi^le,  revealing  great  physi- 
cal strength  and  an  extraordinary  en- 
ergy for  resisting  privation  and  fatigue. 
Nothing  seemed  to  lend  harmony  to 
the  decided  lines  of  his  face  ;  yet  his 
wide  and  high  forehead,  his  gray-brown 
eyes  sunken  under  thick  eyebrows,  and 
as  though  encircled  by  deep  and  dark 
wrinkles,  his  nose  straight  and  pro- 
nounced, his  lips  at  the  same  time 
thick  and  delicate,  together  with  the 
furrows  that  ran  across  his  cheeks  and 
chin,  formed  an  ensemble  which,  al- 
though strange,  was  certainly  powerful. 
It  denoted  remarkable  intelligence, 
great  strength  of  penetration,  tenacity 
of  will,  and  elevated  instincts. 

His  early  life  had  left  ineffaceable 
marks  upon  the  former  rail-splitter,  and 
the  powerful  President  of  the  United 
States  made  no  efforts  of  bad  taste  to 
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conceal  what  he  had  been  under  what 
he  had  become.  That  simplicity  gave 
him  perfect  ease.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
not  the  manners  of  the  world,  but  he 
was  so  perfectly  natural  that  it  would 
have  been  imi^ossible  I  shall  not  say  to 
be  surprised  at  his  manners,  but  to  no- 
tice them  at  all. 

After  a  moment's  inspection,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln left  -n-ith  you  a  sort  of  impression 
of  vague  and  deep  sadness.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  was  rare  to  con- 
verse with  him  a  whUe  wthout  feeling 
something  poignant.  Every  time  I  have 
endeavored  to  describe  this  impression, 
words,  nay,  the  very  ideas,  have  failed 
me.  And,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  quite  humorous,  although  one  could 
always  detect  a  bit  of  irony  in  his  hu- 
mor. He  would  relate  anecdotes,  seek- 
ing always  to  bi'ing  the  point  out 
clearly.  He  willingly  laughed  either  at 
■what  was  being  said  to  him,  or  at  what 
he  said  himself.  But  aU  of  a  sud- 
den he  would  retire  within  himself ; 
then  he  would  close  his  eyes,  and  aU 
his  features  would  at  once  besi^eak  a 
kind  of  sadness  as  indescribable  as  it 
was  deep.  After  a  while,  as  though  it 
were  by  an  effort  of  his  will,  he  would 
shake  off  this  mysterious  weight  under 
which  he  seemed  bowed  ;  his  generous 
and  open  disiDOsition  would  again  reap- 
pear. In  one  evening  I  happened  to 
count  over  twenty  of  these  alternations 
and  contrasts. 

Was  this  sadness  caused  by  the  warn- 
ings and  threats  in  the  midst  of  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  lived?  by  those  letters 
which,  soon  after,  were  found  carefully 
classified  on  his  table  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  "  Assassination  Let- 
ters'?"  I  am  inclined  to  think  not. 
No  one  more  than  he  possessed  that 
confident  audacity  so  common  among 
Americans,  and  which  cannot  be  termed 
courage,  because  it  is  not  the  result  of 
detei-mination. 

Was  it  owing  to  the  constant  anxie- 
ties of  his  first  years  in  oflSce  ?  to  the 
civU  war  scenes  cruelly  disturbing  the 
peaceful  soul  of  this  descendant  of 
Quakers  '? 

These  questions  remain  unanswered 
for  me,  and  will  probably  never  be  an- 
swered at  all. 

Anyone    hearing    him     exjjress    his 


ideas,  or  think  aloud,  either  upon  one 
of  the  great  topics  which  absorbed 
him,  or  on  an  incidental  question,  was 
not  long  in  finding  out  the  marvellous 
rectitude  of  his  mind,  nor  the  accuracy 
of  his  judgment. 

I  have  heard  him  give  his  opinion  on 
statesmen,  argue  political  jiroblems, 
always  with  astounding  precision  and 
justness.  I  have  heard  lum  speak  of  a 
woman  who  was  considered  beautiful, 
discuss  the  particular  character  of  her 
appearance,  distinguish  what  was  praise- 
worthy from  what  was  open  to  criti- 
cism, all  that  with  the  sagacity  of  an 
artist.  Lately  two  letters  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  Macbeth,  have  been  published  ; 
his  judgment  evinces  that  sort  of  deli- 
cacy and  soundness  of  taste  that  would 
honor  a  great  literary  critic.  He  had 
formed  himself  by  the  difficult  and 
powerful  j)rocess  of  lonely'  meditation. 
During  his  rough  and  humble  life  he 
had  had  constantly  with  him  two  books 
which  the  Western  settler  always  keej^s 
on  one  of  the  shelves  of  his  hut — the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare.  From  the 
Bible  he  had  absorbed  that  religious 
color  in  which  he  was  pleased  to  clothe 
his  thoughts ;  with  Shakespeare  he  had 
learned  to  reflect  on  man  and  pas- 
sions. In  certain  resjjects  one  can  ques- 
tion whether  that  sort  of  intellectual 
culture  be  not  more  penetrating  than 
any  other,  and  if  it  be  not  more  par- 
ticularly suited  in  the  development  of 
a  gifted  mind  to  preserve  its  native 
originality. 

These  reflections  may  serve  to  ex- 
I^lain  Mr.  Lincoln's  talent  as  an  orator. 
His  incisive  speech  found  its  way  to 
the  very  depths  of  the  soul ;  his  short 
and  clear  sentences  would  captivate 
the  audiences  on  which  they  fell.  To 
him  was  given  to  see  nearly  all  his 
definitions  pass  into  daily  proverb.  It 
is  he  who,  better  than  anyone,  stamped 
the  character  of  the  war  in  these  well- 
kno-\vn  words,  spoken  some  years  before 
it  broke  out :  "  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand ;  this  government 
cannot  continue  to  exist  half  free  and 
half  slave." 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  he 
was  a  man  gifted  with  creative  fac- 
ulties ;    he  was  not  one  of  those  rare 
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and  terrible  geniuses  who,  being  once 
possessed  of  an  idea,  apply  it,  curbing 
and  sacrificing  other  men  to  the  impe- 
rious instinct  of  their  will.  No  ;  but, 
ou  the  other  hand,  he  knew  better  than 
anyone  the  exact  wiU  of  the  American 
23eople.  Amid  the  noisy  confusion  of 
discordant  voices  which  always  arises 
in  a  free  country  at  moments  of  crises, 
he  would  distinguish  with  mai-vellous 
acuteness  the  true  voice  of  public 
ojiinion.  He  had,  however,  nothing  in 
common  with  these  politicians,  ever  on 
the  track  of  what  seems  to  them  to  be 
popular  caprice.  His  firm  will,  his 
exalted  nature,  above  all,  his  inflexible 
honesty,  always  kept  him  aloof  from 
those  lamentable  schemes  ;  yet  he  well 
understood  that  he  was  the  people's 
agent,  and  that  his  duty  obhged  him 
to  stand  by  his  principal ;  for  he  was 
well  aware  of  that  close  union  which 
must  exist  in  a  free  democracy  between 
the  authority  representing  the  nation 
and  the  nation  itself. 

If  he  was  guided  by  like  general  con- 
siderations, if  his  conduct  depended 
on  them,  so  to  sjjeak,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  however,  that  the  tendencies 
of  his  mind  were  all  liberal.  To  him 
slavery  seemed  unquestionably  unjust, 
and  for  that  reason  he  hated  it.  He 
had  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence the  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  for  all  men,  and  already,  long 
before  his  elevation  to  the  Presiden- 
cy, in  a  celebrated  controversy,  he  had 
openly  declared  his  firm  adhesion  to 
these  princijiles.  The  emancipation 
proclamation,  which  assures  the  im- 
mortality of  his  name,  was,  therefore, 
not  a  concession  made  to  the  aroused 
feelings  of  the  moment,  or  a  measure 
of  war  destined  to  stab  the  enemy  in 
the  heart ;  no,  it  coi'responded  to  the 
generous  tendencies  of  his  mind  and 
realized  the  yearnings  of  his  soul. 

Such  a  nature  was  admirably  con- 
stituted to  direct  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  an  heroic  struggle  a  peoiDle 
proud  enough  to  prefer  a  guide  to  a 
chief,  a  man  commissioned  to  execute 
its  will  to  one  who  would  enforce  his 
own. 

And  when  success  had  at  last  crowned 
so  many  bloody  efforts,  it  was  impos- 
sible  to    discover    in   Mr.   Lincoln    a 


single  sentiment,  I  shall  not  say  of 
revenge,  but  even  of  bitterness,  in  re- 
gard to  the  vanquished.  Recall,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  Southern  States 
into  the  Union,  such  was  his  chief 
preoccupation.  When  he  encountered 
contrary  opinion  on  that  subject,  when 
several  of  those  who  surrounded  him 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  exacting 
strong  guarantees,  at  once  on  hear- 
ing them  he  would  exhibit  impa- 
tience. Although  it  was  rare  that 
such  thoughts  influenced  his  own,  he 
nevertheless  would  evince,  on  hearing 
them  expressed,  a  sort  of  fatigue  and 
weariness,  which  he  controlled,  but 
was  unable  to  dissimulate  entirely. 

But  the  one  point  on  which  his 
mind  seemed  most  u-revocably  made  up 
was  his  action  in  regard  to  the  men. 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion. 
Clemency  never  suggested  itself  more 
naturally  to  a  victorious  chieftain. 
The  policy  of  pardon  and  forgiveness 
ai^i^eared  to  his  mind  and  soul  an  ab- 
solute necessity. 

In  our  presence  he  received  a  de- 
spatch from  General  Grant  announc- 
ing for  the  10th  or  lltli  of  the  month 
the  final  defeat  and  surrender  of  the 
whole  army  of  Virginia.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-General  added,  that  possibly  he 
might  caj^ture  at  the  same  time  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  his  cabinet. 

This  possibUity  thus  announced 
troubled  greatly  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in 
a  few  remarks,  full  of  force,  he  point- 
ed out  to  us  the  extreme  difficulty  in 
which  this  unfortunate  capture  would, 
place  the  government. 

One  of  the  jiersons  present,  who 
enjoj'ed  the  privilege  of  sj)eaking  free- 
ly before  him,  said :  "  Don't  allow  him 
to  escape  the  law  ;  he  must  be  hung." 

The  President  replied  calmly,  by 
that  quotation  from  his  inaugural 
address  :  "  Let  us  judge  not,  that  we 
be  not  judged."  Pressed  anew  by  the 
remark  that  the  sight  of  Libby  Prison 
forbade  mercy,  he  repeated  twice  the 
same  biblical  sentence  he  had  just 
quoted. 

On  foreign  questions  I  found  him  a 
fervent  advocate  of  jDeace.  I  ques- 
tioned him  several  times  regarding  the 
good  relations  existing  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  then  imperilled 
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by  our  Mexican  expedition.  He  al- 
ways answered  me:  "There  has  been 
war  enough.  I  know  what  the  Ameri- 
can iDeoi)le  want,  but,  thank  God,  I 
count  for  something,  and  during  my 
second  term  there  will  be  no  more 
fighting." 

Possibly  Mr.  Lincoln  was  mistaken 
in  his  plans  for  immediate  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  South  ;  but  what  was  this 
first  impression,  if  not  the  generous 
impetus  of  the  victor  prone  to  forgive- 
ness ?  The  space  of  time,  so  short, 
that  elapsed  between  April  3d,  the  date 
of  the  taking  of  Richmond,  and  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  which,  only  twelve 
days  later,  was  to  change  the  course  of 
events,  deserves  special  attention  on 
the  part  of  historians.  On  the  day  of 
triumiDh  the  whole  North  appeared 
magnanimously  to  forget  that  it  was 
the  victor.  The  morrow's  preoccujja- 
tions,  the  intricate  problems,  the  im- 
Ijending  solutions  of  which  remained, 
did  not  present  themselves  at  first  to 
it  in  all  their  magnitude.  It  seemed 
to  rely  uj^on  the  vanquished  for  the 
achievement  of  its  work.  The  only 
sentiments  then  exj^ressed  were  those 
of  forgiveness,  forgetfulness,  and  clem- 
ency. 

In  the  life  of  nations  there  exist  sol- 
emn hours  during  which  animosities 
seem  to  fade  away  and  silence  to  drown 
conflicting  passions.  The  word  on  every 
lip  is  that  of  magnanimity  !  France, 
at  an  early  stage  of  her  revolutionary 
history,  was  permitted  to  feel  once  or 
twice  the  pure  eifects  of  such  iuspii-a- 
tions.  She  seemed  suddenly  to  forget 
the  course  of  events,  to  pour  water  over 
the  flaming  jjassions ;  then  her  chil- 
dren appeared  reconciled  to  one  another 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
and  more  perfect  friendship.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  hours  pass  quickly  away  ; 
but,  however  rare  and  fleeting,  "they  are 
none  the  less  memorable. 

The  sentiments  which  then  animated 
Mr.  Lincoln  were  echoed  throughout 
the  American  Union.  The  very  words 
that  fell  from  his  lips  I  have  heard  ut- 
tered at  the  bedside  of  the  wounded  ;  I 
have  heard  them  expressed  by  a  Massa- 
chusetts colonel,  who,  I  remember,  had 
just  gone  through  the  amputation  of 
one  of  his  legs.     Not  only  did  he  for- 


give, but  he  wished  the  United  States 
to  forgive  those  who,  five  days  before, 
in  the  affray  of  Plank  Road,  had  shat- 
tered him  with  their  bullets. 

To  this  general  outline  of  the  jjolicy 
and  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln  I  shall 
limit  myself  in  this  narrative.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  had  a  close  insight  into 
liis  family  life  ;  but  when  to  a  stranger 
is  given  the  privilege  of  lifting  a  corner 
of  that  sacred  veil,  he  must,  out  of  re- 
spect, let  it  fall  again,  lest  he  be  temjjt- 
ed  to  express  that  which  he  has  been 
allowed  to  see. 

We  were  to  leave  City  Point  on  Sat- 
urday, AprU  8th.  A  few  hours  prior 
to  our  leaving,  the  military  band  came 
from  the  headquarters  on  board  the 
River  Queen.  We  assembled  to  hear 
it.  After  the  performance  of  several 
pieces,  Mr.  Liucoln  thought  of  the 
"  Marseillaise,"  and  said  to  us  that  he 
had  a  great  liking  for  that  tune.  He 
ordered  it  to  be  played.  Delighted 
with  it,  he  had  it  jjlayed  a  second  time. 
"  You  must,  however,  come  over  to 
America,"  said  he  to  me,  "  to  hear  it." 
He  then  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard 
"Dixie,"  the  rebel  patriotic  song,  to  the 
sound  of  which  aU  their  attacks  had 
been  conducted.  As  I  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  added  :  "  That  tune  is  now 
Federal  projjerty  ;  it  belongs  to  us,  and, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  good  to  show  the  reb- 
els that  with  us  they  wUl  be  free  to  hear 
it  again."  He  then  ordered  the  some- 
what surprised  musicians  to  play  it  for 
us. 

Thus  ended  that  last  evening  ;  at 
ten  o'clock  our  boat  steamed  ofl".  Mr. 
Lincoln  stood  a  long  while  looking  at 
the  sjDot  we  were  leaving.  Above  us 
were  these  hUls,  so  animated  a  few 
days  ago,  now  dark  and  sQent  ;  around 
us  more  than  a  hundi'ed  ships  at  an- 
chor were  silent  proofs  of  the  coun- 
try's maritime  strength,  testifying  to 
the  great  eiforts  made.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
mind  seemed  absorbed  in  the  many 
thoughts  suggested  by  this  scene,  and 
we  saw  him  still  pursue  his  meditation 
long  after  the  quickened  speed  of  the 
steamer  had  removed  it  forever  from 
him. 

On  Sunday,  April  9th,  we  were  steam- 
ing up  the  Potomac.     That  whole  day 
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the  conversation  dwelt  upon  literary 
subjects.  Mr.  Lincoln  read  to  us  for 
several  hours  passages  taken  from 
Shakespeare.  Most  of  these  were  from 
"  Macbeth,"  and,  in  particular,  the 
verses  which  follow  Duncan's  assassi- 
nation. I  cannot  recall  this  reading 
without  being  awed  at  the  remem- 
brance, when  Macbeth  becomes  king 
after  the  murder  of  Duncan,  he  falls  a 
prey  to  the  most  horrible  torments  of 
mind. 

Either  because  he  was  struck  by  the 
weird  beauty  of  these  verses,  or  from  a 
vague  presentiment  coming  over  him, 
Mr.  Lincoln  paused  here  while  reading, 
and  began  to  explain  to  us  how  true  a 
description  of  the  murderer  that  one 
was  ;  when,  the  dark  deed  achieved,  its 
tortured  perjjetrator  came  to  envy  the 
sleep  of  his  victim  ;  and  he  read  over 
again  the  same  scene. 

Evening  came  on  quickly.  Passing 
before  Mount  Vernon,  I  remember  say- 
ing to  him  :  "  Mount  Vernon  and  Spring- 
field, the  memories  of  Washington  and 
your  own,  those  of  the  revolutionary 
and  civil  wars  ;  these  are  the  spots  and 
names  America  shall  one  day  equally 
honor."  This  remark  appeared  to  call 
him  to  himself.  "  Springfield  !  "  an- 
swered he.  "How  happy,  four  years 
hence,  will  I  be  to  return  there  in  peace 
and  tranquillity !  " 

Arrived  at  the  Potomac  wharf,  our 
party  was  forced  to  disperse.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Senator  Sumner,  and  my- 
self drove  home  in  the  same  carriage. 
We  were  nearing  Washington  when 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained silently  looking  at  the  town  a 
short  distance  off,  said  to  me:  "That 
city  is  filled  with  our  enemies."  On 
hearing  this  the  President  raised  his 
ai-m  and  somewhat  impatiently  retort- 
ed, "  Enemies !  We  must  never  speak 
of  that."  This  was  on  the  evening  of 
April  9th. 

On  the  following  day,  the  10th,  all 
the  papers  were  announcing  victorious 
news.  General  Grant  had  written  to 
General  Lee : 

"  The  result  of  the  last  weeks  must 
convince  you  of  the  hopelessness  of 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Army    of    Northern    Virginia    in    this 


struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  re- 
gard it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself 
the  responsibility  of  any  further  effu- 
sion of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  sur- 
render of  that  portion  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  kno^vn  as  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia." 

Several  letters  were  then  exchanged 
between  the  two  generals,  letters  more 
glorious  for  Grant  than  his  most  suc- 
cessful battles,  for  they  place  him 
among  those  rare  chieftains  who,  after 
having  wielded  their  country's  sword, 
have  known  how  to  increase  the  lustre 
of  victory  by  magnanimity  toward  the 
vanquished.  At  the  close  of  this  cor- 
respondence General  Lee  signed  his 
capitulation,  and  is  credited  with  these 
words  on  putting  down  the  pen  which 
had  written  his  name  :  "  Now  you  can 
march  all  through  the  South  as  in  this 
room  ;  you  will  encounter  no  further 
resistance." 

Thus  the  war  was  nearing  its  end. 
All  minds  seemed  electrified  by  these 
great  events.  On  Monday,  April  10th, 
began  a  long  series  of  public  rejoicings 
which  were  to  last  until  the  following 
Sunday.  The  first  days  of  the  week 
the  joy  of  the  American  people  mani- 
itself  in  varied  and  tumultuous 


ways. 

At  this  solemn  moment  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Lincoln  could,  with  satisfaction, 
look  back  upon  the  past  and  find  in 
the  consciousness  of  duty  fulfilled,  and 
in  the  unrivalled  part  he  was  justly  en- 
titled to  claim  in  the  general  success, 
a  well-deserved  compensation  for  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  of  his  first  term 
in  office. 

His  war  policy  was  now  justified.  It 
was  he  who  had  called  the  American 
people  to  the  country's  defence,  and  the 
immense  armies  created  at  his  call  were 
now  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their 
homes  after  having  saved  the  Union. 
His  selection  of  persons  was  equally 
justified.  He  had  intrusted  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  in 
si^ite  of  many  enmities  and  attacks 
preferred  against  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
stood  by  him  against  all.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, whose  name  America  now  utters 
with  pride,  had  armed  and  equipi^ed  a 
million  men.  As  was  said  of  a  French- 
man of  our  revolutionary  pei-iod,  "he 
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had  organized  victory."  It  was  again 
Mr.  Lincoln  who  had  discerned  in  the 
modest  colonel  of  the  Tweuty-fii\st  Regi- 
ment of  Illinois  the  future  victor  of 
Donelson,  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  and 
Kichmond. 

His  emancipation  policy  was  also  suc- 
cessful. In  the  midst  of  hesitations, 
ignorant  prejudices,  and  animosities, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  seen  the  decisive  mo- 
ment and  had  evoked  from  the  calam- 
ities of  war  the  pure  glory  of  slavery's 
abolition.  Despite  all  this,  however, 
no  successful  man  was  ever  more  mod- 
est and  retiring. 

On  the  morrow  of  Lee's  surrender, 
when  the  war  was  practically  termi- 
nated, sealing  irrevokably  the  freedom 
of  the  negro  race,  as  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  Washington  came  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Lincoln,  these  were  the 
modest  words  he  spoke  : 

"  "We  meet  this  evening,  not  in  sor- 
row, but  in  gladness,  of  heart.  The 
evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, and  the  surrender  of  the  princi- 
ple insurgent  army,  give  hojje  of  a 
righteous  and  sj)eedy  j)eace,  whose  joy- 
ous expression  cannot  be  restrained. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  however.  He  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow  must  not  be 
forgotten.  A  call  for  a  national  thanks- 
giving is  being  prepared  and  will  be 
duly  promulgated.  Nor  must  those 
whose  painful  efforts  give  us  the  cause  of 
rejoicing  be  overlooked.  Their  honors 
must  not  be  parcelled  out  with  others. 
I  myself  was  near  the  front,  and  had  the 
sincere  pleasure  of  transmitting  much 
of  the  good  news  to  you  ;  but  no  part 
of  the  honor,  for  plan  or  execution,  is 
mine.  To  General  Grant,  his  skilful 
officers,  and  brave  men  all  belongs." 

The  remainder  of  this  speech  is  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  his  plan  of 
reconstruction  for  the  rebel  States,  or 
rather  to  the  making  known  his  first 
impressions  regarding  the  same. 

Then,  as  I  have  since  done,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  that  jjlan  for  reor- 
ganization was  quite  insufficient.  On 
that  day  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  to  limit 
his  view  to  the  horizon  of  a  material 
restoration  ;  he  did  not  seem  to  see 
that  an  entire  moral  and  social  trans- 
formation of  the  South  was  the  only 
safeguard  for  a  peaceful  future. 


I  only  see  in  that  enunciation  of  ideas 
an  eifort  made  to  fathom  the  depths  of 
public  opinion,  with  a  view  perhaps  to 
awake  contradiction.  On  that  day  the 
President  was  simply  repeating  the 
question  as  it  had  been  formulated  three 
months  prior  to  the  close  of  the  war  ; 
he  was,  so  to  speak,  summing  iijD  facts, 
and  before  deciding  upon  his  own  line 
of  conduct,  awaited  the  peojile's  answer 
to  his  words.  I  do  not  in  that  sf)eech 
find  Mr.  Lincoln's  joersonal  ideas  ex- 
pressed fully.  They  seem  to  me  far 
better  summed  up  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
in  1864  to  General  Wadsworth,  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  civil  war,  in  which  he 
said: 

"  The  restoration  of  the  rebel  States 
to  the  Union  must  rest  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  civil  and  political  equality  of 
both  races  ;  and  it  must  be  sealed  by 
general  amnesty."  Words  truly  worthy 
of  him  who  declared,  in  1863,  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  very  hall  in  which  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
elaborated,  that  all  his  political  opin- 
ions originated  from  careful  meditation 
on  the  sentiments  first  expressed  in 
that  haU,  which  have  since  become  the 
world's  inheritance. 

The  morning  of  April  14th  seemed 
to  prophesy  a  happy  day  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. On  it  General  Grant  arrived  at 
Washington  to  prepare  the  disbanding 
of  a  portion  of  the  Union  armies  ;  on 
it  also  Mr.  Lincoln  welcomed  home  his 
eldest  son.  Captain  Robert  Lincoln,  who 
was  returning  to  his  studies,  and  whose 
coming  seemed  to  his  father  a  sure 
sign  of  peace. 

At  half  after  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Stanton  called  at  the  White 
House  ;  he  had  jiist  received  a  com- 
munication from  Thompson  and  San- 
ders, two  rebel  agents  in  Canada,  whose 
names  have  since  then  become  sadly 
notorious,  asking  leave  to  pass  through 
the  Union  States.  Mr.  Stanton  was  op- 
posed to  granting  this  leave.  But  after 
a  moment's  thought,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 
"Let  us  close  our  eyes,  and  let  them 
pass  unnoticed." 

The  President  afterward  drove  out 
with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  He  seemed  unu- 
sually animated  ;  his  wife  was  almost 
frightened  on  noticing  this,  and  said : 
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•'  I  have  seen  you  thus  only  once  before  ; 
it  was  just  before  our  dear  Willie  died." 
This  allusion  made  to  his  son's  death 
saddened  him  a  moment,  but  a  while 
after  his  si^irits  rose  again.  He  spoke 
of  the  future,  of  the  easy  task  that  was 
left  him  to  perform,  and  of  the  hapjjy 
days  so  many  signs  seemed  to  announce. 

That  Friday  evening,  A^jril  14th,  was 
entirely  given  uj)  to  rejoicing;  many 
houses  were  illuminated  ;  torch  -  light 
processions  were  in  the  streets,  and  the 
sound  of  music  passing  was  heard  in 
the  distance.  But  to  the  eye  of  the 
keen  observer  that  public  gladness  was 
far  from  being  unanimous  throughout 
the  city  of  Washington. 

On  the  day  of  the  taking  of  Richmond 
I  had  seen  among  other  things  a  "  gen- 
tleman "  purchase  a  newspajjer  which 
contained  one  of  the  first  telegrams 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  town, 
then  crumi^le  it,  and  throw  it  violently 
to  the  ground.  Many  iufaUible  signs 
indicated  that  the  city  contained  a  large 
number  of  inhabitants  who  regretted 
slavery  and  who  sided  with  the  slave- 
holders. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, and  at  that  very  moment  near  the 
rejoicing  groups,  that  a  few  miserable 
wi-etches,  filled  with  the  sanguinaiy 
passions  which  slavery  had  lighted 
within  them,  were  giving  the  last  touch 
to  what  they  termed  "The  Confeder- 
acy's Revenge."  For  four  years  past 
had  the  thought  of  assassination  ger- 
minated and  developed  in  the  South. 
The  President's  murder  had  become  a 
topic  of  common  conversation.  Many 
spoke  of  it  in  the  camps,  many  spoke 
of  it  through  the  streets  of  Richmond. 
And  all  these  cowardly  jjassions,  all 
this  blood-thirstiness,  had  found  their 
exponents  in  that  band  of  assassins.  In 
Tenth  Street  they  were  posted  to  await 
their  \aetim  ;  they  stood  close  by  the 
happy  crowd  which  i^assed  before  them, 
and  whose  triumphant  shouts  doubt- 
less seemed  to  them  so  many  goads  to 
vengeance,  if  they  yet  hesitated  to 
sti-ike. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  that  evening 

Mr.  and  IMrs.  Lincoln  entered  the  Tenth 

Street  Theatre.     At  half-past  ten  a  man 

passed  into  the  Presidential  box  unno- 
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ticed,  aiJijroached  Mr.  Lincoln  from  be- 
hind, applied  a  pistol  to  his  ear,  fired 
his  shot,  then  leajsed  ujjon  the  stage 
and  escaped,  informing  the  spectators 
that  he  had  slain  him  whom  he  dares 
call  a  tyrant. 

Mr.  Lincoln  fell  forward  seemingly 
lifeless.  He  was  at  once  carried  over 
to  one  of  the  neighboring  houses  ojd- 
posite  the  theatre. 

Instantly  the  news  spread  through 
the  city.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  was  myself 
standing  before  the  house  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  l.^ing.  The  crowd  was  rap- 
idly increasing  ;  squads  of  soldiers  were 
coming,  too,  and  soon  formed  in  line 
on  the  pavement.  At  that  moment  all 
were  silent,  and  no  one  exactly  knew 
what  had  hapj^ened.  Suddenlj^  I  heard 
Booth's  name  muttered  by  the  crowd  : 
he  was  the  assassin,  it  was  said.  A  few 
minutes  later  we  heard  that  jNIr.  Seward 
had  been  murdered  at  his  house,  and 
soon  after  rumors  were  current  of  sim- 
ilar deeds  perj^etrated  upon  Mr.  Stanton 
and  General  Grant.  Then  the  asj^ect  of 
the  crowd  changed  aU  of  a  sudden.  Un- 
til then  it  had  seemed  jjanic  -  stricken  ; 
all  at  once  it  became  infuriated.  Every- 
one thought  himself  in  the  jjresence  of 
mysterious  enemies  hidden  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  and  from  whose  murder- 
ous steel  it  became  incumbent  to  save 
those  who  were  yet  alive. 

The  first  floor  of  the  house  where  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  just  been  carried  was  com- 
l^osed  of  three  rooms,  opening  on  the 
same  corridor.  It  was  in  the  third,  a 
small  room,  that  the  djing  man  lay. 

His  face,  lighted  by  a  gas-jet,  under 
which  the  bed  had  lieen  moved,  was 
pale  and  livid.  His  body  had  already 
the  rigidity  of  death.  At  intervals 
only  the  still  audible  sound  of  his 
breathing  could  be  faintly  heard,  and 
at  intei-vals  again  it  would  be  lost 
entirely.  The  surgeons  did  not  enter- 
tain hope  that  he  might  recover  a 
moment's  consciousness.  Judge  Will- 
iam T.  Otto,  a  thirty  years'  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's,  was  standing  at  the  liedside 
holding  his  hand  ;  around  the  bed  stood 
also  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Speed, 
and  the  Rev.  i\Ir.  Guruey,  pastor  of  the 
church  j\Ir.  Lincoln  usually  attended. 

Leaning  against  the  wall  stood  Mr. 
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Stanton,  who  gazed  now  and  then  at 
the  djong  man's  face,  and  who  seemed 
overwhelmed  wth  emotion.  From  time 
to  time  he  wrote  telegrams  or  gave  the 
orders  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis, 
assured  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
remaining  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
several  Senators  and  generals  were  pac- 
ing up  and  down  the  corridor.  Thus 
the  night  i)assed  on.  At  last,  toward 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  sur- 
geon announced  that  death  was  at  hand, 
and  at  twenty  minutes  after  seven  the 
pulse  ceased  beating. 

Everyone  present  seemed  then  to 
emerge  from  the  stui)or  in  which  the 
hours  of  night  had  been  spent.  Mr. 
Stanton  approached  the  bed,  closed  Mr. 
Lincoln's  ej'es,  and  tli-awing  the  sheet 
over  the  dead  man's  head,  uttered  these 
words  in  a  very  low  voice  :  "He  is  a  man 
for  the  ages." 

On  that  same  Saturday  morning, 
Api-il  15th,  at  ten  o'clock,  Chief  Justice 
Chase  went  over  to  the  hotel  where 
Vice-f)resideut  Johnson  had  taken  up 
his  residence,  and  there,  in  a  small  cham- 
ber, administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  successor. 

In  the  midst  of  such  tragical  events 
the  transmission  of  suj^reme  power 
took  place  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner. 
Mr.  Johnson,  unknown  or  hated  yester- 
day, received  to-day  the  support  of  the 


entire  North.  Hardly  had  he  come  into 
power,  when  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  an  authority  almost  irresist- 
ible. The  unanimous  regrets  bestowed 
upon  his  noble  predecessor,  did  not  im- 
pede for  one  moment  the  exercise  of 
his  function. 

Nothing  revealed  to  me  more  clearly 
the  true  greatness  of  America.  The 
voice  of  public  ojsinion  was  already 
placing  the  man  who  had  governed 
during  the  civil  war  beside  the  man 
who  had  commanded  during  the  strug- 
gle for  indeijendeuce ;  the  honest  and 
pure  liberator  of  slaves  beside  the  one 
whose  sword  had  made  the  nation  free — 
Lincoln  beside  Washington ;  and  al- 
ready the  people  was  wending  its  way 
toward  its  destiny,  which  no  one  can 
fathom  without  being  convinced  of  its 
greatness. 

Thus  while  I  stood  motionless  and 
awed  -ndth  sadness  before  Mr.  Lincoln's 
bloody  remains,  his  country  had  already 
recovered  self-possession.  I  then  un- 
derstood and  realized  that  a  nation  may 
place  her  confidence  in  a  chief  without 
giving  herself  wholly  to  him  ;  and  that 
room  still  is  left  for  great  characters 
and  great  virtues  in  a  people  proud 
enough  to  believe  that  however  pure, 
honest,  and  noble  those  to  whom  it  in- 
trusts governmental  honors  may  be,  it- 
self remains  greater  yet  than  they. 


THE    POOR    IN    NAPLES. 


By  Jessie  White  1/a.  Mario. 


jHE  old  saying  Vedi 
Na]}olipoi  morir  may 
be  translated  "See 
misery  iu  Najsles  to 
learn  what  misery 
means  "  —  to  realize 
what  amount  of  hunger,  nakedness, 
vice,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  oi^- 
l^ression  can  be  condensed  in  the  caves, 
dens,  and  kennels  unfit  for  beasts,  in- 
habited by  the  poor  of  Naples.  In 
1871  it  was  affii-med  by  the  "  authori- 
ties "  that,  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  city,  two-thii'ds  had  no  recognized 
means  of  livelihood  ;  no  one  knew  how 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  human 
beings  lived,  stUl  less  where  they  passed 
theii-  lives  of  privation,  pain,  and  wretch- 
edness ;  or  how,  when  death  ended  all, 
theii-  bodies  were  flung  down  to  rot  to- 
gether in  foul  charnel  holes,  far  away 
and  ajjart  from  the  holy  ground  where 
the  upjjer  third  were  laid  to  rest  that — 


Five  years  later,  in  1876,  when  mis- 
ery, gaunt  and  stark,  reared  its  head  for 
the  first  time  defiantly  in  every  city, 
town,  and  vUlage  of  Italy — the  grinding 
tax,  proving  the  proverbial  feather  on 
the  too  patient  camel's  back,  "inqui- 
ries into  distress,  its  causes  and  possi- 
ble remedies,"  were  proposed  by  some 
of  the  old  makers  of  Italy,  who  main- 
tained that  the  aim  of  the  revolution 
had  been  to  create  a  country  for  aU  the 
Italians  and  not  for  a  privileged  few. 
The  government  sanctioned  the  2)ro23os- 


al,  and  the  agricultural  inquiry  was  set 
on  foot  and  carried  out  in  every  prov- 
ince by  special  commissioners.  It  re- 
vealed such  depths  of  misery  in  the  ru- 
ral districts  as  could  never  be  imagined 
or  believed  in  by  those  who  still  apos- 
trophize : 

"  Thou  It.ily,  wliose  ever  golden  fields, 
Ploughed  by  the  sunbeams  only,  would  suffice 
For  the  world's  granary." 

In  Lombardy,  Mantua,  and  Venetia, 
all  fertile  wheat  -  producing  provinces, 
it  was  found  that  the  jiatient,  toiling, 
abstemious  peasant,  fed  upon  maize  ex- 
clusivelj',  tasting  white  bread  only  at 
gleaning  time,  rarely  touching  wine, 
washing  down  his  unsavory  polenta 
with  impure,  fetid  water,  was  aifected 
■mthpellagra.  This  awful  disease — now, 
alas,  become  endemic  and  hereditary — 
after  wasting  the  body  by  slow  degrees, 
affects  the  brain  and  lands  the  victims 
raving  maniacs  in  the  male  and  female 
mad  asylums  of  Venice  and  of  Milan. 
It  is  now  being  successfully  grappled 
with  in  the  first  stages,  by  the  parish 
doctors  who,  in  many  communes,  are 
authorized  to  administer  white  bread, 
wine,  and  even  meat ;  iu  the  second,  by 
si^ecial  establishments  where  patients 
are  received  and  treated,  i.e.,  well  fed 
untU  they  recover  j^ro  tern. ;  while  for 
the  poor  wi-etches  who  have  reached  the 
thii-d  stage,  there  is  no  help  but  in  the 
grave,  no  hope  save  in  a  speedy  release. 

But  a  worse  state  of  things  was  re- 
vealed in  Naples  by  private  studies  and 
researches  set  on  foot  by  Pasquale  Vil- 
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laii*  and  the  recruits  he  pressed  into 
the  service  of  his  native  city.  The  facts 
and  ligiu-es  set  down  in  unvarnished 
prose  in  his  "  Southern  Letters,"  con- 
vinced the  authorities  "  that  something 
ruiist  be  done  if  only  to  jiroteot  the  '  up- 
per third  '  from  the  possible  upheaval 
of  the  seething  masses  below,  increasing 
ever  in  numbers,  terribly  disjjroijor- 
tioned  to  the  means  of  accommodation 
provided  for  them." 

Heart-rending  as  were  the  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  misery  of  the  masses 
by  Villari,  Fueiuo  Eeuato,  Fortunate 
Sonnino,  and  others,  they  by  no  means 
prepared  me  for  the  actual  state  of 
things  which  I  heard,  saw,  and  touched 
in  Naples,  accomjaanied  alternately  by 
priests,  policemen,  and  parish  doctors, 
and  always  by  old  friends  and  com- 
rades of  the  campaigning  days  when  all 
believed  that  the  overthrow  of  despots, 
the  ousting  of  the  foreigner,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  temporal  power,  when  Ita- 
ly shordd  be  one  in  Rome,  would  find 
bread  and  work  for  all  as  the  result  of 
liberty  and  the  ballot. 

I  sjjent  hours  and  days,  later,  weeks 
and  months,  in  the  lower  quarters  of 
Porto,  Pendino,  Mercato,  and  Vicaria,  in 
the /oMrfaci,  the  cellars,  caves,  grottoes, 
brothels,  and  locande  (penny  -  a  -  night 
lodging-houses)  where  the  miserables 
congregate.  Sickening  were  the  sights 
by  day,  still  sadder  the  scenes  by  night 
as  you  passed  church  steps,  serving  as 

•  The  present  writer  was  among  the  recruits,  but  for  a 
long  time  declined  to  write  of  misery  in  Naples  for  the 
Italian  press,  believine  that  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Lon- 
don was  even  worse  than  in  Naples.  Professor  Villari, 
the  well-knoi™  author  of  the  lives  of  Savonarola  and 
Machiavelli,  now  Minister  of  Public  Instmction,  under- 
took to  go  to  London  and  see  for  himself,  and  on  his  re- 
turn we  received  a  Ions  letter  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : 


3e  off  than  the  poor  in  London, 
niehed  with  an  order  from  the  chief  of  joUce  in  Lon- 
don, I  have  visited  with  detectives  in  plain  clothes  the 
worst  quarters  of  the  city— the  Docks,  the  East  End,  say- 
ing always  :  "Show  me  all  that  is  most  horrible  in  Lon- 
don. I  want  to  see  the  dwellings  of  the  most  wretched 
and  miserable  inhabitants.' 

'*  Great  and  widespread  is  misery  in  London ;  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  with  profound  conviction,  that 
those  who  s;iy  that  the  ronditions  of  the  poor  in  London 

are  wornc  lii.'in  ttin,.c  oi  tlir  i r  in  N:ipl''^,  liavc  either 

never  st'--ii  Ilir  imur  in   LnTnli.n  nr  li;i\c  iii\-,t  vihitcdthe 


poor  Ml  ; 


!  in  Naples, 


After  the  receipt  of  this  letter  we  published,  in  1S77, 
book  entitled  La  Miecria  di  NapoU. 


the  only  bed  for  hundreds ;  under 
porches  where  you  stumbled  over,  with- 
out awakening  the  sleepers,  who  also 
occuj)ied  the  benches  of  the  vendors  of 
fish  and  other  comestibles  in  Basso 
Porto,  while  in  fish-baskets  and  empty 
orange -boxes,  curled  uj)  like  cats  but 
\vithout  the  cat's  fur  coat,  were  hun- 
di-eds  of  children  of  both  sexes  who  had 
never  known  a  father  and  rarely  knew 
their  mother's  name  or  their  o^\ti.  It 
was  a  farce  to  talk  of  statistics  of  births 
and  deaths  in  these  quarters.  "The 
existence  of  the  boys  is  known  to  the 
authorities,"  wi-ites  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, now  (Assessore  d'igiene)  Sanitary 
Officer  in  the  Municipality  of  Na^^les, 
"  when  they  are  taken  ui>  for  theft  or  a 
jnccola  mancanza  ;  of  the  girls  when 
they  come  on  the  brothel  I'egisters " 
(abolished,  humanity  be  praised !  in 
1889).  Of  what  use  was  it  to  take 
stock  of  vice,  disease,  and  crime,  save 
to  hold  it  up  as  the  legitimate  out- 
growth of  the  foul  dens  in  which  the 
"  masses  "  herd  ?  In  the  fii-st  report 
made  by  the  corporation  it  was  shown 
that  130,000  lived  in  the  bas)<i  e  aofter- 
ranei,  in  cellars,  caves,  and  grottoes. 
No  mention  was  then  made  of  the  fon- 
daci,  which  the  Swedish  physician,  Axel 
Munthe,t  stigmatizes  as  "the  most 
ghastly  human  dwellings  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

Let  the  American  reader  take  that 
wonderful  book,  "  How  the  Other  Half 
Lives,"  and  look  at  the  photograph  of 
Hell's  Kitchen  and  Sebastoj^ol  (page  6). 
Imagine  such  a  building,  but  with  blank 
walls  all  round,  no  windows  in  any,  en- 
tered by  a  dark  alley  leading  to  a  court 
where  the  common  cesspool  fraternizes 
^vith  the  drinking  -  water  well,  where, 
round  the  court,  are  stables  for  cows, 
mules,  donkeys,  and  goats  —  while  in 
the  corners  of  the  same  court,  tripe, 
liver  and  lights  vendors  prepare  their 
edibles,  or  stale-fishmongers  keep  their 
dejjosits — and  they  will  hn.ve  the  frame- 
work and  exterior  of  afondaro.  Then 
let  them  construct  in  their  mind's  eye 
one  single  brick  or  stone  staircase  lead- 
ing up  to  inner  balconies — u}),  up,  three, 
four,  or  five  stories.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
rooms  are  entered  from  each  balcony, 
which    serves    for    door    and    window, 

t  See  Letters  from  a  Mourning  City. 
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there  boiiio;  in)  otlicr  aixrtnre :  each 
corner  room  on  cacli  storv  beiiiij  abso- 
lutely dark  even  at  mid-day,  as  eat-h 
balcony  is  covered  with  the  imvement 


of  the  U2)per  one.     Pnt  a  hole  between 

each  two  i ms  I'm-  tlio  jniblio  ^lerform- 

ance  of  all  luivatc  olliccs  ;  sliiit  out  from 
the  top  ssturv  surh  li.uht  a^s  might  gleam 
from  the  sky,  by  dint  of  jjoles,  strings, 
ropes,  and  cords  laden  with  filthy  rags — 
and  you  have  a  more  or  less  accui-ate 
idea  of  the  interior  of  the  fondaco  of 
Naisles. 

All  of  these  I  have  visited  at  intervals 
during  tho  last  sfvrntoon  vears.  finding 
their  numli.Ts  ,liiiniiish..r  at  racli  visit. 
but  ncvci-  till  tliis  y.ur  liu\r  I  fnund  a 
new  tcneuieut  inhabited  by  the  evicted 
fannuchore  for  whom  they  were  osten- 
sibly built. 

In  1877  the  muniripality  made  a 
grant  of  land  to  a  o()-(i|h  rativc  s.icicty 
for  the  purpose  of  buildin--  Imnscs  for 
the  poor.  As  soon  as  thLse  v\ere  fin- 
ished, small  shoj)  -  keepers,  civil  ser- 
vants, etc.,  secured  all  the  apartments  ; 


then,  irritated  by  tlic  taunts  that  they 
were  living  in  housrs  built  for  tlie  poor, 
inscribed  on  the  fn.nt  ..f  tlabhick,  "The 
houses  of  the  Ci'-'ijic  rativc    Society  are 

not   1 r-lions<'sI"     Again, 

in  1871),  a  loan  was  raised 
for  demolishing  the  worst 
J'ondaci  and  grottoes,  cel- 
lars, and  caves,  and  for  the 
erection  of  au-y,  healthy  ten- 
ements for  the  people,  and 
in  1880  the  writer  was  in- 
vited by  the  mayor  to  in- 
spect these.  Capital  houses 
they  were  !  built  nn  the  spot 
where  last  I  had  sec  n  the 
/on(/aci  — Anrlla,  Castig- 
liono,  CVniYcntiiio.  San  C'a- 
niilld.  Cnitu  Tiatti,  I'lsi-a- 
vino  S.  r,li,v,  :\lin>l.all..— 
and  after  due  admiration  of 
the  spacious  court,  wide 
street,  decent  ingress,  outer 
balconies,  etc.,  I  ventured  to 
ask:  "Where  are  the/»»- 
nachere  ?  These  clean,  well 
dressed  people,  with  their 
pianos  and  excellent  furni- 
ture, are  not  the  poor  creat- 
ures we  used  to  visit  here." 
"  Of  course  they  are  not," 
said  the  contractor,  "  what 
are  they  to  us  V  "  w  hile  a  ^ice- 
SjTidic  said:  "This  is  my 
section,  I  know  that  my 
7-ione  is  redeemed,  that  we  have  got  rid 
of  the  plebs  :  what  care  we  where  they 
are  gone  ?  Let  them  burst,  it  would  be 
better  for  them.  C'ri'pin o  p u re,  che  sard 
meglio  !  "  * 

As  I  was  turning  from  the  spot  in 
silent  desijaii-,  an  old  man  came  up  and 
said  :  "  I  can  tell  you  where  some  of  the 
poor  creatures  are  gone.  They  were 
turned  out  into  the  streets,  many  of 
thoni  wont  into  the fondaci  that  remain, 
tun  families,  and  even  three  in  a  room  ; 
till'  J. rice  of  these  has  lieen  laise.l  as  the 
numbers  grow  less,  and  niaiiv  of  tliem 
are  in  the'grotto.at  tlie  Itampa  di  IJran- 
caccio.     AVith  a   iiewspaiier   man.  scep- 


tical of  -tl 
Naples,-  a,„ 
l.idv.  1  ualkc 
Yitteirio   En 
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the  finest  view  of  Naisles,  of  Vesu\-ius 
aud  tlie  sea,  and  suddenly  : 


literally  dropping  down  into  tLe  grotto    servec 

del  Braucaccio,  where,  at  first,  absolute    seven  lire  per 

darkness  seemed  to  reigu.  creatures  sub 


hundrocl  Immnn  beings,  some  forty 
families  ;  tlirir  ;i]iartments  being  divid- 
ed by  a  stiiiin'  where  they  hung  theii' 
wi-etcli(<l  1-UI4S.  The  families  who  had 
the  •■n]i!iiti]iriits"  by  the  grating  that 
served  ti>i-  wiudnw.  paid  ten,  nine,  eight, 
mth  each.  These  jjoor 
ibed  among  themselves 


Old   Stte 


Poor  Quarter  being  Metamorphosed. 


It  was  a  cavern  with  mud  for  pave-  two  lire  so  that  a  poor  old  man  should 

meiit,   roclv   fi.r  walls,    while  llie   water  not  be  turned  out,  but  allowed  to  sleep 

ili-il'lKd   tVoiii  tlie  rellliej.  ami  iiiiesiuk  on  straw  by  the  common  sink,  and  they 

in  the  <'eiitre   s(  ived   fur  the  •'wants  of  fed  a  poor  woman  who  was  djdng,  with 

all."     Here  were  lodged  more  tliau  two  scraps  from  their  scant  repasts.     This 
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grotto  yielded  its  owner  a  uiDiithly  rent.  In  order  to  convinee  the  sceptic  still 

always  paid  uji,  far  exceedin-f  that  paid  further  that  there  was  no  exaggeration 

by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  tenements  in  the  accounts  of  the  horrors,  we  invit- 

aud  decent  houses,  and  he  continued  to  ed  him  to  accompany  us  to  what  was 


BO  "  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor "  until  then  the  only  cemetery  for  the  poor  of 

1884,  when  King  Cholera  carried  off  his  Naples.     It  is  an  immense  square  with 

tenants,  and  the  grotto  was  closed  as  three  Inuulrcd  and  sixty-five  holes,  each 

was  the  charnel-house  to  which  the  in-  eovcicd  with  a  huge  stone,  with  a  ring  in 

mates  were  carried  to  their  last  abode.  each  for  uplifting.     On  the  first  of  Jan- 
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uary,  hole  No.  1  was  opened  and  all  the 
poor  who  died  on  that  day  were  brought 
up  in  great  pomp  of  funeral  car  and 
trajipings,  with  priests  and  tapers,  etc. 
The  first  to  be  thrown  in  was  a  corpse 
with  shirt  and  trousers.  "He  is  a 
private,"  said  La  Raffaella,  the  poor 
woman  who  used  to  take  charge  of  the 
child  corpses,  kiss  each  of  them  so  that 
they  might  take  the  kiss  to  "limbo." 
"  He  died  at  home  and  his  peojjle  had 
dressed  him."  He  was  jDlaced  in  the 
zinc  coffin,  the  crank  swung  this  over 
the  hole,  you  heard  a  fall,  then  the  cof- 
fin came  up  empty ;  next  were  flung 
down  the  naked  corpses  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  2300r-houses  and  charitable 
institutions,  then  the  little  children 
Last  came  ujj  the  car  of  the  Hospital 
Degli  Incurabili,  with  the  scatteied 
members  swept  from  the  dissectiuo 
table.  Then  the  hole  No.  1  was  closed 
not  to  be  reopened  un- 
til next  year.  On  the 
morrow,  over  hole  No.  2 
the  same  horrors  were 
re  -  enacted.  The  vic- 
tims of  King  Cholera 
in  1884  were  the  last 
buried  in  these  charuel- 
holes ;  the  cemetery 
was  closed  when  he  was 
dethroned,  and  a  new 
cemetery  for  the  poor 
opened  just  opjjosite 
the  monumental  ceme- 
tery of  the  rich  at 
Foria. 

It  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  that 
the  cholera  reaj^peared 
and  its  swift  and  sud- 
den ravages  compelled 
attention  to  the 
"  where  "  and  "  how  " 
its  numerous  victims 
lived  and  died.  In  these 
same  quarters  of  Porto  Peiidino.  Merca- 
to,  and  Vicaria,  2().()(l()  (lii.l  ^f  <-li..l(  ra  in 
lHH(;-:$7  ;  an  equal  uuiiilMr  in  is.-.l-Co, 
IKC.O,  and  1873,  wliilc  tlic  hi-li(  r  ,piar- 
ters  of  Naples  were  comijaratively  free 
from  the  scourge.  In  1884,  from  the 
17th  of  August  to  the  31st,  the  cases 
were  not  more  than  three  every  twen- 
ty-four hours.  On  the  1st  of  Sejjtem- 
ber  143  were  attacked,  72  succumbed 


on  the  10th  of  the  same  month;  966 
cases,  474  deaths,  are  given  as  the  offi- 
cial statistics  ;  the  sum  total  of  deaths 
is  variously  stated  at  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  thousand.  But  official  bulletins  are 
never  trustworthy  in  these  cases,  the  au- 
thorities strive  to  abate  j)anic,  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  numbers  of 
cases  were  never  reported  to  the  muni- 
cii^ality,  the  dead  being  carried  off  in 
carts  and  omnibuses  to  the  sijecial 
cholera  cemetery  and  charnel-house, 
without  any  possible  register.  Dr.  Axel 
Munthe,  who  lived  and  worked  among 
the  poor  during  the  entire  time,  gives 
it  as  his  belief,  supported  by  others, 
that  during  "  not  one  but  four  or  five 
davs  there  were  about  one  thousand 
eases  pei  diem  So  maikedh  ■nas  the 
disease  confined  to  the  pooi  cpiaiters 
that  ±oi  mau>  da-^s  it  -nas  impossible 
foi  the  municipal  authoiities  to  do  any- 


,it.ri^rj;rz... 


thing  to  alleviate  its  ravages  ;  the  jJoor, 
ignorant,  superstitious  plebs  being  firm- 
ly convinced  that  the  cholera  had  been 
introduced  among  them  for  the  exjjress 
purpose  of  diminishing  their  numbers. 
Hence  the  refusal  to  go  to  the  hospi- 
tal, to  take  the  medicines  sent,  to  allow 
disinfectants  to  be  used,  to  abstain  from 
fruit,  vegetaTjles,  and  stale  fish,  even 
when  good  soux)  and  meat  were  offered 
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instead.  Then  it  was  that  Kiii<j^  Hum- 
bert went  to  Naples  and  visited  in  per- 
son the  stricken  pnticnts  in  theii-/o«(/a- 
ci  and  cellars,  in  the  cixcs  and  slums, 
and  this,  his  first  cxpiririice  of  actual 
misei-y,  save  as  the  result  of  war  or  a 


"  Hunger,"  a  Sketch   in  the   Poor  Quarter. 

sudden  catastrophe,  made  such  a  pro- 
found impression  on  his  mind  that  he 
promised  the  poor  i^eojile  there  and 
then  that  they  should  have  decent 
houses  buUt  expressly  for  them.  Even 
now  tlu'y  will  tell  you  that  Oo  Be  kept 
his  word,  but  that  the  Signori  have 
taken  the  palaces  all  for  themselves. 

The  royal  example  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed ;  bauds  of  students  and  work- 
ingmen  under  the  white  cross  prof- 
fered theii"  services,  and  the  Neajjolitan 
citizens  who  had  not  all  tied,  enlisted 
under  the  doctors,  who  are  ever  brave 


and  devoted  in  Italy,  and  worked  as 
nurses,  cooks,  heli^ers  of  the  living,  even 
as  porters  of  the  dead.  The  pot)r  peo- 
jjle,  ever  grateful,  gentle,  docile,  vielded 
to  these  "  kind  strangers,"  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  taken  to  the  hospitals 
or  tended  in  their  own  dens 
where,  by  the  white  cross  band 
alone,  assistance  was  furnished 
to  7,015  cases.  Of  the  volun- 
teer nurses,  Lombards,  Tus- 
cans, Romans,  some  ninety  in 
all,  several  were  attacked  but 
onlv  three  succumbed,  all  ad- 
hering stiictlv  tn  the  niLs  laid 

down  ,'IS  tn  diet  all.l  til.  spc'i- 
fics  to  be  u.scd  ill  rase  nt  s.'iz- 
ure.  The  cholera,  at  its  lieight 
between  the  lUth  and  ISth  .if 
Sei^tember,  abated  gra.lually 
from  that  day  uutU  the  'Jtli  of 
October,  when  suddenlv,  on 
the  10th  and  11th,  122^vere 
attacked  and  37  succumbed. 
This  10th  of  October  is  the 
first  of  the  famous  ottobrate, 
when  the  i^oorest  of  the  poor 
manage  to  get  a  taste  of  the 
new  wine  which  is  still  fer- 
menting, and  that  year  it  is 
very  isrobable  that  they  toast- 
ed with  unwonted  zeal  the  dis- 
ap23earance  of  the  cholera, 
which  on  the  9th  had  not 
made  a  single  victim.  The 
luscious  blue  figs,  the  bread 
and  watermelons  which  could 
in  that  cholera  year  be  had  for 
a  song,  were  also  unusually 
abundant.  The  regulations  at 
last  enforced  by  the  authori- 
ties had  been  relaxed  ;  the  sale 
of  rags  rei-iiiiiiueiK'ed,  and  to 
all  these  causes  may  .li.nlitl.ss  be  owing 
in  part  the  reapiMar.iiici'  .if  the  foe  sup- 
posed to  be  vaii.|iiisli.'.l. 

But  fiiitiiiiati'ly  tor  poor  Naples,  the 
cholera  f .  u 1 1 1 . 1  in  King  Humbert  an  ad- 
versary  .l.tiriniiied  to  resist  its  intru- 
st, m  f. irtli.'  tntnre  ;  and  men  of  science, 
d.ict.iis,  stu.leiits,  were  encouraged  to 
study  the  causes  of  the  disease  even 
more  dUigeutly  than  the  cure  for  it, 
when  in  jjossessiou.  When  the  sudden 
reappearance  filled  the  city  with  fresh 
alarm,  and  the  poor,  wretched  people 
were  soundly  abused  in  the  ncws2)ai3ers 
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for  their  "  orgies,"  more  than  one  pro- 
fessor affirmed  that  the  real  cause  must 
be  traced  to  the  siuldcn  <'h;iiii4P  of  tem- 
perature, to  the  Mniiliwist  wiud,  si- 
rocco, wliich  i^reveiits  the  sewers  from 
discharging  their  contents  into  the  sea 


and  drives  the  refuse  back  to  the  streets 
and  shores,  which,  in  the  quarters  of 
Pendino  and  Porto,  are  ahnost  on  a  level 
with  the  sea;  and  to  tlie  ediidiii.iii  of 
the  water  under  ground  wliidi,  swelled 
by    the    treniendons    vain  lulls,    ciiiiiecl 


drinkiM--wellsuiidstn;M„s.  Crtinii  il 
is  that  as  soon  as  the  Inniiunlinm  (uortli 
wind)  began  to  blow,  and  the  low  tides 
allowed  the  imj^urities  to  jjut  out  to 


sea,  the  cholera  diminished  and  for 
three  years  returned  no  more.  Thou 
came  the  narrations  in  the  newspajiers 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  habitations  of 
the  poor — how  human  beings  and  beasts 
were  crowded  tuLittliei-,  liowthe  stables 
were  iie\(i'  cdeaued,  how  the 
sinks  lilt,  red  into  the  wells 
— twehc  liuiidi-e<l  und  four- 
teen of  these  In  111  L'  foul  but 
"possibly  eleiinsihle,"  while 
sixty-tliree  were  ordered  to 
be  tilled  up  and  closed.  It 
was  shown  that  these  quar- 
ters were  more  densely  iwyi- 
ulaled  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  Europe,  London 
included  ;  while  the  insalu- 
brious trades  were  carried 
on  in  the  most  populous 
portions  of  the  over-crowd- 
e<l  (juaiteis,  there  being  no 
l(ss  than  U\o  hundred  and 
thnt\  ti\e  laige  and  small 
1  11.  uid  liont  stores  in  the 
midst  A\lul(  decayed  vege- 
tables th(  tnti ails  of  beasts, 
stale  iish  were  left  where 
Hung,  scavengers  and  dust- 
men confining  theii*  labors 
to  the  quarters  of  the  "up- 
per third." 

All  these  accounts  King 
Humbert  read  attentively, 
and  to  old  DejDretis,  then 
J) rime  minister,  said:  "Italy 
must  redeem  Najsles  at  any 
cost."  And  the  old  states- 
man answered  :  "  Yes,  Na- 
jjles  must  be  disembow- 
elled." Bisogna  sventrare 
Napoli.  A  bill  was  present- 
ed to  the  Chamber  for  the 
gift  of  fifty  millions  of  lire, 
and  the  loan  of  other  fifty 
millions  for  the  sanitation 
of  the  unhealthy  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  for  the  decent  housing  of  the  poor, 
and  the  sums  were  voted  without  a 
murmur,  so  great  was  the  sympathy 
felt  for  the  victims  of  the  cholera  and 
their  survivors,  whose  misery  was  y>ov- 
tr.iyed  with  heart-rending  eloquence. 
'I'he  Semite  apin-oved,  and  the  king  set 
Ins  seal  to  the  decree  on  Januarv  15, 


1.SS5. 
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the  poor  quarters  aud  the  sanitation 
of  Naples  liad  been  carried  on,  and  jiaid 
for,  and  the  authors  of  plans  decorated 
during  the  last  ten  years,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  (the  financial  question 
solved)  the  work  would  be  commenced 
there  and  then,  but  two  more  years 
were  w^asted  in  finding  out  "  how  not 
to  do  it." 

Until  1850  Naples  had  always  been 
reckoned  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in 
Italy.  T^ijhus  and  diphtheria  were 
rare  ;  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  a  Nea- 
jjolitan  fevei-.  True,  when  the  rains 
were  heavy  tlie  city  in  many  parts  was 
inundated  with  tinwing  streams  called 
lave,  and  wooden  bridges  were  erected 
over  several  streets,  otherwise  traffic 
would  have  been  imiDOSsible.  Once  the 
so-called  lam.  din  vergini  carried  away 
a  horse  and  carriage  in  its  imijetuous 
coiirse.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things 
the  government  of  King  Bomba  or- 
dered a  svsteni  of  sewers  which,  eitlicr 


but  the  water  from  sinks,  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  cessjjools,  were  supposed 
to  flow.  But  in  seasons  of  drought 
nothing  flowed  ;  all  remained  in  the 
sewers.  Often  the  sewers  were  so  bad- 
ly constructed  that  instead  of  carry- 
ing ofl"  the  contents  of  the  cessijools 
they  carried  their  o^^•n  contents  into 
the  drinking-wells.  Hence  the  stench 
often  noticed  in  some  of  the  best  streets 
of  Na^Dles.  Some  of  the  conduits  are 
almost  on  a  level  ^-ith  the  street ;  many 
of  them  have  burst.  One  of  the  best 
modern  engineers  of  Naples  writes : 
"If  you  uncover  the  streets  of  our  city 
ditches  of  jjutrid  matter  most  baneful 
to  health  will  reveal  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  the  indiscreet  observer."  He 
quotes  one  special  spot,  Vicolo  del  Sole, 
"where  cholera,  tyjjhus,  every  sort  of 
lung  disease  had  reigned  sujjreme." 
This  "  Sun  alley,"  where  the  sun  never 
shines,  was  closed,  and  the  health  of 
the  nci-]ib,irlin,„l  l.cc;iiiic  iiuniial.    But 


1  " 

when  a  number  of  people  were  ousted 
from  their  houses  for  the  excavation  of 
the  cor.so  reale,  the  Vicolo  was  again 
inhabited,  and  out  of  seventy-two  in- 
habitants, the  cholera  carried  off  sixty, 
cieut  slope,   not  only  the  rain   water.    Every  time  that  excavations  were  made 


owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  engineers 
or  the  jobbery  of  the  contractors,  ren- 
dered the  last  state  of  Najjles  worse 
than  the  first. 

Into  these  sewers,  which  had  ; 
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u  iiiiy  jiart  nf  tlic  low  quarters  of  Na- 
)lefci  t^ijbus  or  dijjlitheria,  or  the  uew- 
V  invented  Neapolitan  fever,  broke 
lilt — and,  to  quote  official  statements, 
■  if  one  case  of  fever  broke  out  iu  a 
ouse    where    the    cesspool   communi 


Wlicii  the  southwest  wind  blew  the 
high  tide  j^revented  the  sewera.ire  from 
going  out  to  sea,  so  all  the  matter 
brought  down  remained  strewed  along 
the  shore.  The  best  hotels  wci-<-  closcil 
owing  to  the  fever  that  jir(  \  ;iil( d.  and 


cated  with  the    drinking-well,   all    the    are  now  nearly  all  repl 
families  who  drew  water  from  that  well    buUt  in  the  higher  quar 
were   laid   low    with   the   same    fever. 
Again,  these  horrible  sewers  when  they 


succeeded  in  empt^dng  themselves,  did    victims, 
so  in  the  most  populous  quarters  of 
the  city,  so  that  the  Riviera  became  a 


Amadeo,  Corso  Vittorio  Emauuele,  etc. 
Hence  the  first  thing  to  be  thought 
of  for  the  sanitation  of  Na- 
ples was  the  renovation  and 
puirhcation  of  the  drains. 
The  fewest  jjossible  excava- 
tions the  greatest  j'ossible 
I  xtent  of  coimate  (raising 
the  level),  was  clearly  indi- 
t  ated  ;  and  as  this  "  sUting 
iq)  the  lower  quarters  has 
to  be  done,  not  as  in  Lin- 
tolnshii'e  fens  by  allowing 
watei  to  leave  its  own  sedi- 
ments, but  by  material  im- 
1301  ted,  it  was  and  is  a  very 
costh  proceeding. 

Alas !  that  the  lessons 
t  an  lit  by  the  former  at- 
t  1  1  ts  at  redeeming  the 
■-111  lis  should  have  been 
1  1-  tten,  or  rather  deUb- 
I  1  it  ly  neglected.  "  Don't 
1  I  in  at  the  end  instead  of 
it  the  beginning,"  said  G. 
1  Ic lie nzano,  iu  1885.  Don't 
be^iii  by  pulling  dowii  the 
old  houses  untU  you  have 
built  new  ones  for  the  evict- 
ed tenants  of  the  fondaci, 
giottoes,  etc.  If  you  go  on 
the  old  system  the  jjoor 
cieitures  who  now  have  a 
loof  over  their  heads  will 
have  to  crowd  the  remain- 
ing fondaci  even  as  did 
those  of  Porto  when  you 
beautified  the  Via  del  Du- 
omo,  or  they  ^\-ill  crowd  into 
the  cloisters  of  S.  Tommaso 
di  Aquino,  where  the  chol- 
era mowed  down  so  many 
You  can  pull  do^ni  houses 
in  a  week,  but  it  takes  a  year  to  build 
them,   and   another   year   must  elapse 


jiutrid  lake,  and  in  the  best  quarters  of  before   they   are  habitable."     The  dis- 

(Jliiaia  the    stench    at  eventide  was  so  cussions  and  commissions  went  on  for 

liorrible  that  the  people  used  to  call  it  two  years  and  a  half.     There  was  the 

the   inalora   di  Chiaia   (bad   hour   of),  question  of  whether  the   municipality 
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should  expropriate,   demolish,   aud  re-  talists  ;   "  iu  the  loug  run  they  will  be 

build  ou  its  owu  account.    The  majority  found   to   pay,    but   in   any  case    they 

were  against  this,  urging  that   public  must  be  built." 

bodies  are   the   worst    of   all  workers.         As  usual  the  vox  clamante  resounded 

Then  shouhl  the  whole  contract  be  giv-  in  the  desert  only.     In  1888,  the  munic- 


1l 


'    It    ? 


If   I 


en  to  one  society  or  to  several  ?  And 
here  the  war  of  the  "  one  lot "  or  "  lot  of 
lots  "  raged  fiercely.  "  Whoever  gets  the 
contract,  however  few  or  many  be  the 
contractors,"  said  Villari,  from  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  and  other  '  sentimental- 
ists," "let  them  be  bound  over  to  build 
healthy  houses  for  the  poor  who  will  be 
evicted  from  the  slums,  ou  a  site  not  so 
far  from  theii-  old  homes  as  to  prevent 
them  from  carrying  on  their  daily  em- 
plovments,  and  at  rents  certainlv  not 
hi-lior  than  thnsc  tli.'V  ,.mv  nt  piv'smt." 
T(i  this,  practical  i..-,,!,.  answ.iv.l 
that:  ■'N,.buil<lings,,ci.l\  w.-nldluiiM 
at  a  h.ss,  an,l  that  licaltliv  hnus.s  in 
healtliv  sites  in  tlie  pcijiulous  ,|nart<Ts 
of   Naples    ecilM  n.)t  be    eivete.l  fcil'  the 

letting  price  of  H\c  lii'i-  i)ei-  room." 

"Then  let  th.'  mnnieipality  first  de- 
duct from  the  hnndreil  millions  given 
for  the  poor  of  Nai)les  sneli  sums  as 
an-  necessary  for  buildin'j  llnse  liouses 
without  profit,"  retorted  the  sentimen- 


ipality  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
building  society  of  Milan  for  the  entire 
work  of  expropriation,  demolition  of 
old  houses,  the  construction  of  new 
ones,  and  the  all-imiDortant  work  of  lay- 
ing down  the  sewers  and  leaving  the 
streets  above.  The  laising  down  of  gas 
and  the  canalization  of  the  water  of  the 
Serino  in  the  new  quarters  was  alone 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal- 
ity and  separately  contracted  for.  The 
contract  itself,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
iMitii>rit\-  of  t)ie  •■  (•oiiiiMiiiinl  council- 
lors," re].reseiit((l  a  direct  \  iolation  of 
fli.'  spirit  of  tlie  law  passed  l.y  the  Ital- 
ian parliainent  in  the  interests  of  the 
(•(.niunniity  and  for  the  sanitation  of 
Naples,  while  the  commission  of  in- 
C|uiry  delegated  by  the  council  to  ex- 
amine and  rejjort  on  the  works,  affirmed 
that  "Private  speculation,  substitut- 
ed for  the  superintendence  of  the  com- 
mune and  the  State,  naturally  ignored 
the  philanthropic  impulse  of   the  law, 
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alloT\Tng  industrial  calculation  and 
bankers'  rings  to  boss  the  enterprise 
esijecially  planned  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorest  classes  and  to  sanify  the  low- 
est quarters  of  the  city."  So  much 
for  the  spirit  of  the  contract. 

Coming  to  its  execution,  the  munic- 
ipality neither  armed  itself  with  suf- 
ficient powers  for  compelling  the  con- 
tractors to  perform  their-  work  prop- 
erly, nor  did  it  put  such  powers  as 
were  reserved  into  execution.  Conse- 
quently expropriations  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  ought  to  have  al- 
lowed three  months  to  elapse  between 
the  notice  to  quit  and  the  actual  de- 
parture, were  often  carried  out  within 
a  week  of  the  notice  given.  Availing 
themselves  of  the  law  which  sanctions 
expropriations  at  a  fixed  price  for  i^ub- 
lic  benefit,  the  society  bore  hard  on 
many  small  proj^rietors,  whose  houses 
they  took  ^\■ithout  any  immediate  need, 
and  these,  until  the  time  comes  for 
their  demolition,  are  underlet  to  the 
worst  class  of  usurers,  who  have  evict- 
ed the  tenants  and  doubled  the  rent. 
Then  the  fii'st  houses  were  jerry  buUt. 
One  fell  while  building  and  killed  sev- 
eral workmen.  Again,  the  contract 
bound  the  society  to  buUd  houses  only 
thi'ee  stories  high,  to  avoid  the  over- 
crowding so  complained  of  in  the  old 
quarters.  They  built  them  of  four 
stories.  The  courtyards  were  to  oc- 
cuj^y  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area  of 
each  tenement — they  were  found  to  oc- 
cupy barely  one- seventh  or  even  one- 
eighth.  Finally  (and  this  raised  a  poj^- 
ular  outcry  at  last),  in  no  single  tene- 
ment built  by  the  society  could  the 
evicted  poor  find  a  room,  because  they 
were  all  about  twice  the  price  of  their 
former  ones,  and  so  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  theu-  daUy  labors  that  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  they  could 
iuluibit  them  at  all.  It  is  neither  edi- 
fying nor  interesting  to  seek  out  who 
wrro  the  chief  culj^rits  ;  certainly  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  took  no 
thought  for  the  poor  for  whom  the 
money  was  voted,  were  the  original  sin- 
ners. But  when  the  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  the  money  was  spent  and  it  was 
no  use  criming  over  spilt  milk.  The 
municipality  was  bankrupt.  Besides 
inheriting  the  debts  and  deficits  of  its 
Vol.  Xin.-7 


j)redecessors,  it  had  squandered  vast 
sums  on  useless  works,  given  three 
millions  to  the  society  which  built  the 
King  Humbert  Gallery — a  capital  build- 
ing for  the  cold  and  uncertain  climate 
of  Milan  ;  quite  a  superfluity  in  sunny 
Naples,  where  everybody  lives  in  the 
open  air,  and  where  you  can  hardly  yet 
get  sellers  and  buyers  to  use  the  new 
covered  market  -  place  instead  of  the 
street  pavements. 

So  the  municiisality  was  dissolved  by 
the  government  and  a  Eoyal  Commis- 
sioner sent  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
commune  ui  hand.  When  I  came  here 
last  October  affairs  seemed  past  pray- 
ing for,  the  state  of  overcrowding  in 
the  poorest  quarters  was  worse  than 
ever.  I  found  houses  condemned  as  un- 
safe and  propped  up  with  shores,  with- 
out a  wndow  -  pane  or  door  on  hinges, 
crowded  to  excess  —  the  fondaci  left 
standing  with  double  their  old  num- 
bers of  inhabitants  ;  the  cellars  full,  and 
at  night  the  streets  tiu-ned  into  public 
dormitories.  True,  the  water  from  the 
Serino  had  been  brought  into  Najjles, 
and  this  is  a  priceless  boon  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  re- 
member the  bad  old  days  when  even  at 
the  best  hotels  you  dared  not  drink  a 
glass  of  unboUed  water  ;  when  the  poor 
peo]3le  had  to  purchase  water  at  one  or 
two  sous  per  litre,  those  who  could  not 
do  so  going  athirst.  Then  the  old 
charnel-house  is  actually  closed,  and 
the  new  cemetery  is  as  beautiful  as  a 
cemetery  need  be.  Though  it  has  only 
been  open  two  years  it  is  already  nearly 
full.  The  poor  have  the  graves  and  a 
parish  coffin  gratis,  but  after  eighteen 
mouths  the  "  bones  are  exhumed  to 
make  room  for  the  fresh  corpses." 
The  families  who  can  afford  to  do  so 
pay  for  a  niche  in  which  to  deposit  the 
"  bones,"  whUe  the  remains  of  those  who 
have  no  friends  able  to  do  so  are 
placed  in  a  huge  cistern  outside  the 
cemetery.  At  any  rate  the  poorest 
have  now  for  a  time  a  grave  to  them- 
selves and  need  not  say  with  envy  as 
they  used  to  do  when  acconqianying 
some  signore  to  the  monumental  ccm- 
eteiy,  "O  Mamma  mia,  vurria  murl  pi; 
slaccd!"  "Mother  mine,  I  would  die 
to  stop  here." 

Then  Naples  as  a  city  ia  undoubtedly 
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renovated  and  beautified ;  always  bella, 
evei"  dolic,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
commodious  cities  in  the  world.  Trams 
take  you  from  Posilipo  to  the  royal  jjal- 
aco,  from  the  Via  Tasso  to  the  liedu- 
soria.  New  jialaces,  new  houses  rise 
uj)  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  demolitions  and  recon- 
structions of  the  famous  Societa  di 
llisanimento,  another  society  has  built 
largely  at  the  Ilium;  Va>ito  at  (Japuana, 
vase  economiche  and  edifizi  vivili  which 
we  should  call  workmen's  houses  and 
houses  for  well-to-do  people.  Even 
so  in  the  Rione  Arenaccia  Orientals, 
in  the  Rione  S.  Efrem  Vecchio  Ottocalli 
I'onti  Rossi.  In  the  Rione  Vomero- 
Arenella  the  Banca  Tiberina  has  built 
enormously ;  constructed  two  funi- 
colari  (cable  railways),  and  in  two  years 
the  jjopulation  of  that  quarter  has  in- 
creased from  751  to  3,991  ;  but  there 
are  no  funnacMre  among  them. 

In  the  favorite  quarter  of  foreign 
artists,  Santa  Lucia,  where  the  oyster 
and  "  fruits  of  the  sea "  mongers  and 
their  -wives,  the  suljjhur- water  vendors, 
fryers  of  polipi  and  peperoni,  congre- 
gate, these  luciani  also  inhabit /ojirfaci 
not  quite  as  filthy  as  those  of  Porto 
and  Pendino,  nor  are  they  nearly  as 
docile.  Thej  strongly  objected  to  the 
tramway  as  an  invasion  of  theii-  rights, 
and  laughed  to  scorn  the  builders  of 
the  new  houses  on  the  shore  of  the  Cas- 
tello  Dell'  Uovo  and  of  the  new  loggie  for 
the  shell-fish  vendors.  "The  first  high 
■wind,"  they  say,  would  carry  stalls  and 
fish  into  the  sea,  and  as  for  the  new 
houses,  they  inzzicano  (are  too  dear), 
non  jamme  'n  terra  (they  shall  not  de- 
molish our  houses),  they  tell  you,  and 
as  yet  no  one  has  dared  to  tackle  them. 
The  new  houses  are  divided  into  charm- 
ing little  apartments  with  a  kitchen  and 
convenience  in  each,  but  the  kitchen 
and  one  room  cost  15  lire,  others  20,  30, 
even  35  lii-e. 

With  a  budget  of  thirty  million  lire 
and  a  huge  deficit,  little  margin  was  left 
to  the  Royal  Commissary,  who  had  to 
cut  do^vn  estimutcs,  ntrcnch  in  every 
department,  "i ciiiiiDiii/c  to  the  bone," 
but  as  winter  h])i>i-(  Kiclicd,  tlic  cry  of  the 
people  became  audible  in  high  jolaces. 
It  was  one  thing  to  canqi  out  in  the 
summer,  but  quite  another  to  use  the 


streets  for  bed  and  the  sky  for  roof  in 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
Fc1>m;irv,  wliilc  tlie  new  commission  of 
eii,i;iiii(  Ts  mill  medical  men  jirououuced 
UKuiy  of  tlic  hiivi'ls  still  inhabited  to  be 
"  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,"  and  or- 
dered the  society  to  rej^air  or  close 
them  at  once.  The  society  chose  the 
latter  alternative,  thus  reducing  still 
further  the  scant  accommodation — but 
the  Royal  Commissary  was  not  a  "  cor- 
poration." He  had  a  soul,  or  at  least  a 
heart.  "  For  six  months,"  he  writes,  in 
his  report  to  the  government  at  the 
close  of  his  mission,  "  a  famished  mob, 
turha  famelica,  have  thronged  the  stau-s 
of  the  municipality ;  children  of  both 
sexes,  utterly  destitute,  who  must  of  ne- 
cessity go  to  the  bad ;  mothers  clasjJ- 
iug  djing  babies  to  their  milkless 
breasts  ;  widows  followed  by  a  tribe  of 
almost  naked  children  ;  aged  and  infirm 
of  both  sexes,  hungry  and  in  tatters — 
and  this  spectacle,  which  has  w-rung 
my  heart,  reveals  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  prevalent  destitution.  One  can  but 
marvel  at  the  docile  nature  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Neajjolitans,  who  bear  with 
such  resignation  and  j)atience  their  un- 
utterable sufferings.  One  cannot  think 
without  shuddering  of  this  winter, 
which  overtook  whole  families  without 
a  roof  over  their  heads,  -nithout  a  rag 
to  cover  them,  without  the  slightest 
provision  for  their  maintenance." 

To  remedy  this  a^'ful  state  of  things 
in  some  degree,  this  royal  extraordinary 
commissary,  in  Naples  for  six  months 
only  (Senator  Giuseppe  Saredo),  gave  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  society  vuist 
find  means  of  lodging  the  evicted  jioor 
in  some  of  the  new  tenements  at  the  old 
prices.  He  even  consented  to  a  com- 
promise, by  which,  leaving  aU  the  work 
of  laying  "down  drains  and  filling  up 
low  places  intact,  he  consented  to  the 
delay  in  certain  buildings  which  ought 
to  have  been  completed  in  the  third 
bicnnio,  on  the  conditiDUs  iliat  the  so- 
ciety should  cede  teiieiiieiits  capable  of 
housing  fifteen  Imiulred  jieople,  no  sin- 
gle room  to  cost  more  than  li\c  lire  per 
mouth.  The  first  great  exndus  tnok 
place  in  December  ;  uiil'miunatt  ly.  thc^ 
housing  schedules  were  not  all  given 
to  pcoi^le  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
more  than  five  lire  ;  and  when  I  visited 
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the  tenements  the  brass  bedsteads  and 
mahogany  chests  of  drawers  told  tales 
of  past  homes  in  quite  other  places  than 
in  the  slums.  But  in  many  rooms  we 
did  find  our  funacchh'e  ;  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  was  inserted,  and  when 
the  Royal  Commissary's  term  of  office 
came  to  an  end  the  new  Syndic  repeated 
the  exj^eriment,  and  arranged  with  tha 
society  for  other  tenements  capable  of 
housing  other  two  thousand  of  the 
2)oorest.  This  time  the  vice  -  syndics 
have  had  a  warning  that  if  they  give 
schedules  to  any  but  the  houseless  poor 
their  offices  and  honors  mil  be  trans- 
ferred. At  fii-st  the  idea  of  removing 
the  jjoor  costermongers,  porters,  coal- 
heavers,  fish,  snaU,  and  tripe  vendors 
so  far  from  their  old  slums  and  haunts 
seemed  unjjractical  and  even  cruel ;  but 
having  revisited  those  haunts  and  the 
slummers  in  their  new  homes,  seen  the 
sho^DS  opened  on  the  ground  floors  of 
the  new  dwellings,  turned  on  the  water 
tap  which  is  in  each  room  or  apartment, 
insjjected  the  closets  which  are  perfectly 
scentless,  I  can  only  express  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  that  the  axe  has  been 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  at  last. 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  health 
and  longevity — the  poor  people  in  the 
fondaci  cellars  and  underground  dens 
were  entu-ely  at  the  mercy  of  the  ca- 
morra  which,  however  the  police  and 
the  authorities  may  flatter  themselves, 
has  never  been  kUled  and  very  slightly 
scotched.  These  poor  creatures,  crowd- 
ed in  one  sjjot,  are  the  terrified  victims 
of  the  camorrist,  that  "  unclean  beast  of 
dishonest  idleness"  of  yore,  who  now 
has  cleaned  himself  up  a  bit,  but  is  as 
bestial,  dishonest,  and  idle  as  evei'. 
With  the  disjjersiou  of  the  slummers 
and  the  allotment  to  each  of  a  room  or 
rooms  with  doors  that  lock,  and  win- 
dows that  open,  the  camorrists'  i-eign  is 
over,  especially  as  the  society,  though 
compelled  to  charge  only  five  lu'e  per 
room,  has  no  help  from  the  municipal- 
ity in  collecting  rents,  and  therefore 
selects  for  porters  (concierge)  men  who 
attend  to  their  interests  and  not  to 
those  of  the  camorra. 

What  is  now  wanted  in  the  new  quar- 
ters are  infant  schools,  elementary  and 
industrial  schools,  of  all  of  which  Naples 


some  of  the  most  perfect  that 
I  have  ever  seen  in  Italy  or  in  England. 
Na2Jles,  a  city  of  contrasts  in  all  re- 
spects, is  especially  so  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  public  and  private  institu- 
tions. 

Of  charitable  institutions  belonging 
to  the  poor  by  right,  Naples  has  enough 
and  to  spare,  mth  two  hundi-ed  edifices 
and  over  eight  or  ten  millions  of  annual 
income.  But  these  edifices  and  this 
income  serve  every  interest  save  that 
of  the  j)Oor.  Administrators,  priests, 
governors,  electors,  dej)uties,  council- 
lors and  their  clients  get  thus  the  lion's 
share.  The  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  with 
an  income  of  over  a  million  and  a  half, 
maintains  a  family  of  employes  exceed- 
ing seven  hundred,  while  the  poor,  many 
of  whom  are  merely  protege's  of  the 
rich,  have  dmndled  down  to  two  thou- 
sand. The  children  have  scarcely  a 
shirt  to  change  ;  the  school  for  deaf  and 
dumb  boys  has  been  so  neglected  for 
years  that  only  now  has  the  new  director 
been  able  to  form  a  class.  The  girls  in 
charge  of  the  figlie  della  caritd,  French 
nuns,  are  kept  so  hard  at  work  at  em- 
broidery and  flower  making  that  their 
health  is  ruined,  and  the  agglomeration 
of  old  men  and  women,  young  boys  and 
gii'ls  under  one  roof  is  by  no  means 
conducive  to  order,  discipline,  or  mo- 
rality. One  "governor"  succeeds  to 
another.  One  sells  5,000  square  me- 
tres of  land  to  a  buUdiug  society  for 
eleven  lire  per  metre,  at  a  time  when 
in  certain  portions  of  the  city  land  is 
worth  three  and  four  hundred  tire.  His 
successor  brings  an  action  against  the 
purchaser  and  the  costs  are  enormous. 
Another  has  farmed  out  the  rents  to 
some  collector  at  far  too  low  a  price  ; 
another  action  is  brought.  The  chem- 
ist is  proved  to  have  substituted  flour 
for  quinine,  Dover's  powders  without 
opium,  and  is  suspended.  But  the 
corpo  delicto,  i.e.,  the  analyzed  medi- 
cines, have  disappeared ;  tlae  chemist 
will  come  off  triumphant  and  the  Al- 
bergo dei  Poveri  will  have  to  pay  costs 
and  damages,  and  possibly  to  meet  an 
action  for  libel.  Of  course  there  is  a 
deficit  in  the  budget ;  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  whoever  may  be  gov- 
ernor, as  long  as  the  system  remains 
and  as  long  as  places  are  created  for 
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prott'gi's  of  Senator  A,  Deputy  B,  or 
Couusellor  C. 

The  euormous  hospital  of  the  Incura- 
bili,  where  also  a  royal  commissioiiary 
presides,  was  fouud  to  be  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state.  The  number  of  jjatients 
reduced  from  one  thousand  to  seven 
liuudi-cd  ;  the  meat  of  inferior  quality 
to  that  prescribed.  Despite  the  25,000 
lire  which  appear  in  the  budget  for 
linen,  there  were  not  sufficient  sheets 
to  change  the  beds  of  the  sick,  yet  there 
was  an  accumulated  deficit  of  869,030 
lire,  and  for  last  year  alone  200,000  lii-e. 
As  the  present  special  commissioners 
have  really  reduced  the  exj^enditure, 
while  increasing  the  number  of  pa- 
tients admitted,  diminished  the  enor- 
mous number  of  servants,  and  by  sup- 
ph-ing  food  to  those  on  guard  deprived 
them  of  the  temptation  to  steal  the  ra- 
tions of  the  sick  ;  as  they  have  thor- 
oughly cleansed  the  hosjjital  from  gar- 
ret to  cellar,  constructed  water-closets, 
etc.,  we  hope  they  ■vdll  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  office  sufficient  time  to  ren- 
der a  return  to  former  abuses  impos- 
sible. 

Some  improvement  there  is,  we  no- 
tice, in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  which 
was  in  a  'ttTetched  state,  the  mortality 
among  infants  amounting  to  ninety- 
five  and  even  one  hundred  i^er  cent. 
The  system  adopted  of  giving  them  out 
to  be  nursed  by  jioor  families  in  the 
city  and  country  round  Naples,  answers 
admirably,  as  the  iwor  peojDle  here  re- 
gard them  as  the  "  Virgin's  children  " — 
Ji<jlii;  della  Madonna.  Still  there  are 
over  three  hundred  big,  lazy  girls  in 
the  establishment  who  ought  to  have 
been  put  out  to  earn  theii"  living  long 
ago. 

The  Casa  di  Maternita,  lately  added 
to  the  establishment,  is  admirably  con- 
ducted, and  the  secrets  of  the  i>oor  gii-ls 
or  women  who  demand  admission  are 
reUgiously  kej)t. 

The  famous  convent  of  the  Sepolte 
Vlre  of  Suor  Orsola  Benincasa,  which 
created  such  a  sensation  in  the  news- 
papers a  year  since,  is  now  completely 
reformed  ;  the  few  surviving  nuns  are 
pensioned  off  and  allotted  a  residence 
in  some  distant  i)ortian  of  the  enor- 
mous edifice,  while  the  income  of  100,- 
000  lii-e  is  applied  to  the  education  of 


jjoor  children.  There  are  also  classes 
for  the  children  of  parents  who  can 
pay,  a  normal  school,  and  a  kinder- 
garten. 

As  the  reformed  law  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions is  only  tv\fo  years  old,  and 
the  government  and  municij)al  authori- 
ties are  doing  their  best  to  apply  it  in 
spite  of  the  clergy  and  the  vested  m- 
terests  of  innumerable  loafers,  we  may 
hope  that  in  time  to  come  the  poor  and 
the  poor  alone  may  profit  by  this  their 
own  and  only  wealth.  How  such  wealth 
may  be  profitably  applied  is  shown  by 
the  numerous  establishments  founded 
and  maintained  by  private  charity.  The 
children's  hospital,  Ospitale  Lina,  found- 
ed and  maintained  by  the  well-know^ 
philanthi'opist,  Duchessa  Eavaschiera, 
is  a  perfect  gem.  There  are  eighty  beds, 
each  occupied  by  a  i^oor  child  for  whom 
a  surgical  operation  is  necessary.  All 
the  first  surgeons  and  doctors  of  Najjles 
give  their  services.  The  Duchess  her- 
self, who  founded  the  hospital  in  mem- 
ory of  her  only  daughter,  Lina,  super- 
intends it  in  person,  often  hviug  and 
sleeping  there,  and  the  delight  of  the 
childi'en  when  "Mamma  Duchessa"  en- 
ters the  wards  is  very  touching. 

The  asylum  for  gu'ls  orjihaned  dur- 
ing the  cholera  of  1884  is  another  ex- 
ample of  how  much  can  be  done,  with 
comparatively  small  sums,  under  2>er- 
sonal  super\'ision.  Here  285  boarders 
and  250  day  scholars  are  maintained  at 
a  cost  of  little  over  100,000  francs,  sub- 
scribed by  individuals,  by  the  Bank  of 
Naples,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc. 
All  the  childi'en  frequent  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  are  each  taught  a  trade, 
dressmaking,  plain  needlework,  making 
and  mending — maglieria  (machine  knit- 
ted vests),  stockings,  i^etticoats,  etc., 
artificial  flowers,  embroidery,  and  lace 
making.  At  the  Exf)osition  of  Palermo 
there  was  a  beautiful  collection  of  the 
work  done  by  the  girls  of  this  school  ; 
we  could  wisii  thid  thcv  wfic  iKit  (•(uu- 
licll.Ml  to  t,.il  so   i,,:.i,y  iionrs  a  ,luy,  but 

istration  of  the  sujHiiiitciiclciit,  Baron 
Tosti,  is  above  all  praise.  There  are 
two  educational  and  industrial  schools 
for  boys  in  Naples  which  may  serve  as 
models  to  the  other  jDrovinces  of  Italy 
and  to  other  nations. 
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The  Institiilo  Casanova*  iov  hoys  who 
have  attended  the  infant  schools  was 
founded  in  1862  by  Alfonzo  deUa  Valle 
di  Casanova.  Elementary  schools  and 
workshops  were  opened  under  the  same 
roof  and  carried  on  privately  with  great 
success  until  1880  ;  then  recognized 
as  a  Corpo  Morale  by  the  government, 
which  assigned  a  large  building  with 
o-pen  spaces  for  gymnastics  and  recrea- 
tion, surrounded  by  eleven  new  work- 
shoj^s.  Industrial  schools  generally 
are  a  failure,  owing  to  the  exjiense  in- 
curred by  the  pajonent  of  directors  of 
workshops,  the  purchase  of  machines, 
tools,  instruments,  and  raw  material.  In 
this  establishment  the  workshop  alone 
is  given  rent  free  to  the  master — black- 
smiths, carpenters,  tailors,  boot- mak- 
ers, brass-workers,  cameo,  lava  workers, 
workers  in  bronze,  sculptors,  ebouists, 
wood-carvers,  and  j)rinters — with  whom 
a  regular  contract  is  signed,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  by  which,  on 
"  November  1st,  directors  A,  B,  and  C 
shall  oi^en  a  workshoj),  furnishing  it 
with  all  such  machines  and  instruments 
as  are  necessary  for  carrjdng  on  and 
teaching  his  trade  to  a  fixed  number  of 
jiupila."  In  case  of  bankruptcy  the 
master  must  at  once  quit  the  work- 
shop. The  boys  for  the  first  two  years, 
that  is  until  they  are  nine,  attend  the 
elementary  schools  exclusively ;  then 
they  or  their  jjarents  choose  their  trade, 
and  as  soon  as  their  work  becomes 
profitable,  they  are  paid  a  certain  sum 
fixed  by  the  master- workman  and  the 
director  of  the  establishment,  who  re- 
ceives the  pay  of  the  boys  weekly  and 
gives  half  to  them,  half  to  the  estab- 
lishment. At  first  the  boys  were  com- 
pelled to  place  all  their  portion  in  pos- 
tal savings  banks,  but  as  all  are  day 
scholars  and  ai-e  housed  and  fed  by 
their  parents,  it  was  found  that  these, 
being  too  poor  to  maintain  them,  re- 
moved them  from  the  school  before 
tliey  were  proficient  in  theii'  respective 
trades.  From  the  report  up  to  March 
«,  18<12,  we  find  .5.59  "im'sent,"  104 
pupils  who  had  quitted  the  establish- 
ment as  skilled  workmen,  all  of  whom 
are  eagerly  sought  by  the  directors  of 

•  An  American  lady,  well  known  in  Boston  for  her 
work  in  prison  refonn,  said  to  ns,  as  we  were  talcing  her 
over  thene  schools :  "We  have  nothing  so  good  as  this 
in  America," 


workshops  in  this  city.  The  income  of 
the  institute  does  not  exceed  72,000 
francs,  of  which  22,000  is  paid  to 
school  -  masters  and  servants  ;  the  re- 
mainder goes  in  buildings,  prizes  to 
the  pupils,  etc.  The  Gamnova  opera 
also  has  a  beautiful  department  at  the 
Exijosition  at  Palenno,  where  albums 
and  pamphlets  show  its  whole  history 
from  the  beginning. 

A  similar  institution,  much  rougher, 
but  even  more  meritorious,  is  the  work- 
ing school  in  the  ex-convent  of  S.  An- 
tonio a  Tarsia.  The  boys  collected 
here  are  the  real  waifs  and  strays  taken 
from  the  streets — gutter  sparrows,  liter- 
ally. The  founder  is  Giovanni  Ploren- 
zano,  ex-member  of  parliament  and  at 
the  present  moment  (assessore)  officer  of 
public  instruction  in  the  municijiality 
of  Najjles.  It  is  conducted  on  the  same 
jirinciples  as  that  of  Casanova,  but, 
alas  !  not  with  equal  funds.  There  is  a 
workshop  for  carjienters,  ebony-work- 
ers, wood-carvers,  and  gilders,  for  black- 
smiths, workers  in  bronze,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  and  steel  instruments, 
and  a  large  printing-office.  The  boys 
gathered  there  number  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three  hundred.  Un- 
fortunately the  impecuniosity  of  the  mu- 
nicipality has  dejjrived  this  school  of 
four  thousand  francs  annually. 

Signor  Florenzano,  who  has  done 
much  for  popular  instruction  in  Naples, 
in  1883  opened  a  Sunday-school  for  rec- 
reation in  a  large  hall  with  a  pretty  gar- 
den in  the  Vico  Cupa  a  Chiara,  where 
seven  hundred  children,  all  under  sep- 
arate patronage  of  benevolent  men  and 
women,  were  clothed,  and  on  every  Sun- 
day taught  choral  singing,  gj-mnastics, 
and  military  exercises.  Alas  !  both  the 
hall  and  garden  have  been  demolished 
by  the  pickaxe  of  a  building  society, 
and,  at  the  present  moment  the  chil- 
dren are  disj)ersed.  This  idea  of  plac- 
ing every  boy  in  the  working  school 
under  the  protection  of  some  well-to- 
do  person  is  excellent.  A  few  more 
such  industrial  schools  as  these  of  Casa- 
nova and  Tarsia  would  be  the  making 
of  the  next  generation  of  Neapolitan 
boys.  These  private  institutions  also 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  so- 
called  reformatories,  penitentiaries,  and 
correctional  establishments  with  which 
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Italy,  and  especially  Naples,  abounds, 
lu  tliree  of  tliese  wliicli  we  visited  late- 
ly, we  may  say,  -n-itliout  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  there  are  no  reforms, 
and  no  penitents  in  any  of  them.  In 
one  of  these,  where  each  boy  costs  tkree 
francs  per  day,  discoli,  merely  naughty 
boys  and  boys  sent  by  their  own  par- 
ents to  be  disciplined,  are  mixed  iip 
■n-ith  culprits  who  have  been  condemned 
once,  twice,  and  thrice,  for  whom  "pater- 
nal discipline  "  is  a  derision,  who  break 
down  the  doors  of  theii-  cells,  kick  the 
jailors,  and  yet  are  fed  on  coffee  and  milk 
in  the  morning,  meat  at  mid-day,  soup 
at  night,  and  wue  three  times  a  week. 

We  have  not  sjiace  for  even  a  brief 
reference  to  prison  discipline  in  Italy, 
but  we  may  say  as  a  general  rule  that 
delinquents  and  criminals  alone  are 
boused,  fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for  by 
the  State  ;  that  the  greater  the  crime, 
the  more  hardened  the  criminal,  the 
better  does  he  lodge,  dress,  and,  till  yes- 
terday, fare  ! 

We  must  not  close  this  story  of  the 
130or  in  Naples  without  a  reference  to 
two  other  institutions  dedicated  to  the 
poor  alone.  The  one  is  the  school  for 
the  blind  at  Caravaggio,  which,  with 
the  boarding-house  and  school  founded 
by  Lady  Strachen,  offer  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  blind  institute  at  S.  Giii- 
seppe,  dependent  on  the  Albergo  dei 
Poveri.  The  blind  institute,  now  called 
Prince  of  Naples,  founded  by  the  broth- 
ers Martucelli,  is  admirable.  The  blind 
boys  and  girls  read,  wi'ite,  jirint,  and 
play  various  instruments,  are  shoe- 
makers, cai-penters,  basket  and  Vene- 
tian blind-makers.  The  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  on  seeing  the  de- 
jjartment  of  this  school  at  the  Palermo 
Exhibition,  could  hardly  believe  that 
the  work  was  done  by  blind  children. 

The  Froebel  Institute,  now  called  the 
Victor  Emanuel  International  Institute, 
was  founded  by  Julia  Salis  Schwabe,  an 
enthiisiastic  admirer  of  Garibaldi,  who, 
in  1860,  appealed  to  women  to  open 
popular  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  in  the  southern  provinces. 
Professor  Villari  took  it  under  his  espe- 
cial protection,  and  the  old  medical  col- 
lege at  S.  Aniello  was  assigned  for  the 
purpose,  so  that  poor  gii-ls  taken  from 


the  streets  could  be  housed,  fed,  and 
educated.  At  present  the  boarding- 
school  has  been  much  reduced,  but  the 
day,  infant,  and  elementary  schools  are 
simply  j^erfect.  Side  by  side  with  the 
classes  for  poor  children,  are  pa>ing 
classes  for  the  well-to-do,  who  are 
taught  to  find  pleasure  in  bringing 
clothes  and  boots  for  their  poorer  com- 
panions. The  "  haves  "  pay  seven  lire  a 
month,  which  suffices  to  give  a  capital 
soup  every  day  to  about  four  hundred 
children  of  the  "have  nots."  The  es- 
tablishment serves  also  as  a  training- 
school  for  teachers  of  this  Froebelian,  or 
as  it  oiight  to  be  called,  Pestalozzian  sys- 
tem, certainly  the  most  admirable  yet 
invented  for  keeping  childi-en  bright, 
happy,  and  active,  and  while  placing  no 
undue  strain  on  theii"  intellectual  facul- 
ties, discijjlining  and  preparing  them 
for  the  age  when  these  can  be  exercised. 
It  is  a  school  such  as  this  which  I  long 
to  see  opened  in  the  new  quarters  where 
the  children  taken  from  the  fondari 
cellars  and  slums  in  general  are  now 
housed.  Very  dismal  they  look,  shut 
up  in  the  respective  rooms,  seated  upon 
the  window-sills,  longing  for  the  open 
street,  of  hasso  porto,  the  filthy  court- 
yards, where  there  were  goats  and  rats 
to  play  with,  any  amount  of  dirt  for 
the  "  makin'  o'  mud  pies,"  and  the  chance 
of  a  s.i\-a.j  pizza  or  frazaglia,  the  gift  of 
kindly  foodmongers.  Now,  of  course 
the  porters  forbid  the  leaving  open  the 
doors  of  the  "apartments,"  the  squat- 
ting on  staii-cases,  the  congregating 
in  the  courtyards  where  no  "  wash- 
pools  "  have  been  erected,  "  expressly  to 
prevent  the  slummers  from  reducing 
the  new  tenements  to  the  state  of 
the  old  fondaci."  All  this  is  highly 
proper,  but  very  forlorn  for  the  little 
ones. 

By  degrees  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Naples,  rich  and  poor, 
will  be  induced  to  go  and  live  in  the 
suburbs.  At  present  there  is  a  popula- 
tion which  has  increased  from  a  little 
over  four  hundred  thousand  to  nearly 
six  hundred  thousand,  crowded  over 
eight  square  kilometres  ;  deduct  the 
space  occupied  by  churches  and  pulilic 
buildings,  and  there  is  little  more  than 
seven  square  kilometres.  And  this  is 
the   first   greatest   misfortune   for  the 
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poor  in  Naples.  The  problem  of  hous- 
ing them  solved,  it  will  be,  after  all,  but 
the  aljiha  of  the  business.  There  is 
neither  "  bread  nor  work "  for  the 
masses,  who  increase  and  mailtiply  like 
ralibits  in  a  warren.  On  this  jjoint 
they  are  extremely  sensitive.  Finding 
a  lad  of  eighteen  for  whom  we  were  try- 
ing to  get  work  just  married  to  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  we  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
asking  how  they  were  to  keep  their 
eliildren  ?  "  VolHe  anche  spegnere  la 
rnzza  </ci jKzzenti  " — "Do  you  want  even 
to  extinguish  the  race  of  miserables  ?  " 
the  husband  asked,  indignantly. 

Hitherto  the  surplus  population  of 
the  provinces  has  swarmed  off  to  Bra- 
zil and  the  United  States.  From  the 
former  country  many  of  them  return 
■tt-ith  sad  tales  of  whole  families  swept 
away  by  yellow  fever,  of  hard  labor  hoe- 
ing coffee  with  insufficient  remunera- 
tion, and  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing jjroper  nourishment.  And  now 
comes  the  natural  but  sad  report  from 


the  United  States,  accentuated  by  Mr. 
Chandler,  in  the  Forum,  that  republi- 
can citizens  are  tired  of  tin'  juKir.  meek, 
feckless,  unclean  offshcmls  of  niynl 
courts  and  aristocratic  iustituiuius  who 
extract  a  livelihood  from  New  York's 
ash-barrels  ;  who  contract  for  the  right 
to  trim  the  ash -scows  before  they  are 
sent  out  to  sea,  whereas  a  few  years 
ago  men  were  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
day  for  the  said  "  trimming  ;  "  who  keep 
the  stale  beer  dives  and  pig  together  in 
the  "  bend  ; "  who  used  at  home  to  re- 
ceive but  five  cents  per  day  and  "  wit- 
tals "  that  dogs  refuse,  undersell  their 
labor  abroad,  and  thus  lower  the  wages 
of  the  natives. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  cry  is  : 
"  Send  them  back — here  they  are  en- 
cumbrances." 

But  when  this  safety-valve  is  closed 
some  new  outlet  will  have  to  be  found 
to  prevent  an  ex23losion,  and  the  "  upper 
third  "  will  do  well  to  devise  the  ways 
and  means  while  yet  there  is  time. 


AN   OLD   LOVE-LETTER. 

Bv  Margaret  Crosby. 

The  flying  years,  the  silent  years, 
Swei^t  o'er  this  safely  hidden  page. 

Till  Time,  that  deep-sunk  mystery  clears, 
Gives  me  the  dateless  heritage. 

Where  beat  the  heart,  where  burnt  the  brain. 
That  all  this  pain  and  passion  felt  ? 

On  leaves  defaced  by  mould  and  stain, 
The  secret  of  a  life  is  spelt. 

Wliy  rashly  lift,  why  rudely  rend. 

The  softening  veil  that  Death  and  Time, 

Conspiring  Life  with  Art  to  blend, 

Have  hung  between  her  soul  and  mine? 


Enough  to  know,  enough  to  feel 
That  one  immortal  bliss  endures  ; 

The  love  these  ardent  words  reveal 
May  haply  mirror  mine — or  yours. 


THE  ONE  1  KNEW  THE  BEST  OF  ALL: 

A  MEMOKY  OF  THE   MIND  OF  A  CHILD. 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

PREFACE. 

[[^  SHOULD  feel  a  sei-ioiis  delicacy  in  presenting  to  the  world  a  stetch  so 
autobiographical  as  this  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  absolved  from  any 
charge  of  the  bad  taste  of  personality  by  the  fact  that  I  beUeve  I  might 
fairly  entitle  it  "  The  Story  of  any  Child  with  an  Imagination."  My 
impression  is  that  the  Small  Person  differed  from  a  world  of  others 
only  in  as  far  as  she  had  more  or  less  imagination  than  other  little  girls. 
I  have  so  often  wished  that  I  could  see  the  minds  of  young  things  with 
a  sight  stronger  than  that  of  very  interested  eyes,  which  can  only  see 
from  the  outside.  There  must  be  so  many  thoughts  for  which  child 
courage  and  child  language  have  not  the  exact  words.  So,  remember- 
ing that  there  was  one  child  of  whom  I  could  write  from  the  inside  point  of  view, 
and  with  certain  knowledge,  I  began  to  make  a  little  sketch  of  the  one  I  knew 
the  best  of  all.  It  was  only  to  be  a  short  sketch  in  my  first  intention,  but  when 
I  began  it  I  found  so  much  to  record  which  seemed  to  me  amusing  and  illustra- 
tive, that  the  short  sketch  became  a  long  one.  After  all,  it  was  not  myself  about 
whom  I  was  being  diffuse,  but  a  little  unit  of  whose  parallels  there  are  tens  of 
thousands.  The  Small  Person  is  gone  to  that  uudiscoverable  far-away  land  where 
other  Small  Persons  have  emigrated — the  land  to  whose  regretted  countries  there 
wandered,  some  years  ago,  two  little  fellows,  with  picture  faces  and  golden  love- 
locks, whom  I  have  mourned  and  longed  for  ever  since,  and  whose  going — mth 
my  kisses  on  their  little  mouths — has  left  me  forever  a  sadder  woman,  as  all  other 
mothers  are  sadder,  whatsoever  the  dearness  of  the  maturer  creatm-e  left  behind 
to  bear  the  same  name  and  smile  with  eyes  not  quite  the  same.  As  I  might  write 
freely  about  them,  so  I  feel  I  may  ^vrite  freely  about  her. 

Frances  Hodoson  Burnett. 
May,  1892. 


CHAPTER   I.  tious  of  the  world  we  lived  in  at  the 

same  period,  we  made  the  same  men- 
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reseiTed  to  ourselves  exactly  the  same 

I  HAD  every  opportunity  for  knowing    rights  of  private  personal  opinion. 

her  well,  at  least.     We  were  born   on        I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what 

the  same  day,  we  learned  to  toddle  about    she  looked  like.     She  belonged  to   an 

together,  we  began  our  earliest  observa-    era  when  photography  was  not  as  ad- 
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vauced  an  art  as  it  is  to-day,  and  no 
picture  of  her  was  ever  made.  It  is  a 
well  authenticated  fact  that  she  was 
auburn-haired  and  rosy,  and  I  can  tes- 
tify that  she  was  cuiiy,  because  one  of 
my  earliest  recollections  of  her  emotions 
is  a  memory  of  the  momentarily  mad- 
dening effect  of  a  sharp,  stinging  jerk 
of  the  comb  when  the  uiu-se  was  absent- 
minded  or  maladroit.  That  she  was  also 
a  jjlump  little  person  I  am  led  to  believe, 
in  consequence  of  the  well-known  joke 
of  a  ribald  boy  consin  and  a  disrespect- 
ful brother,  who  averred  that  when  she 
fell  she  "  bounced  "  Uke  an  india-rubber 
ball.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not  remember 
what  the  looking-glass  reflected  back  at 
her,  though  I  must  have  seen  it.  It 
might,  consequently,  be  argued  that  on 
such  occasions  there  were  so  many  se- 
rious and  interesting  problems  to  be  at- 
tended to  that  a  reflection  in  the  look- 
ing-glass was  an  unimijortant  detail. 

In  those  early  days  I  did  not  find  her 
personally  interesting — in  fact  I  do  not 
remember  regarding  her  as  a  personal- 
ity at  all.  It  was  the  people  alsout  her, 
the  things  she  saw,  the  events  which 
made  up  her  small  existence,  which  were 
absorbing,  exciting,  and  of  the  most  vi- 
tal and  terrible  importance  sometimes. 
It  was  not  until  I  had  children  of  my 
own,  and  had  watched  their  small  m- 
dividualities  forming  themselves,  their 
large  imaginations  giving  projsortions 
and  values  to  things,  that  I  began  to 
remember  her  as  a  little  Person,  and  in 
going  back  into  her  past  and  reflecting 
on  certain  details  of  it  and  their  curioiis 
effects  upon  her,  I  found  interest  in  her 
and  instruction,  and  the  most  serious 
cause  for  tender  deeji  reflection  on  her 
as  a  thing  touching  on  that  strange, 
awful  problem  of  a  little  sold  standing 
in  its  newness  in  the  great  busy,  tragic 
world  of  life,  touched  for  the  first  time 
by  everything  that  jjasses  it,  and  never 
touched  without  some  sign  of  the  con- 
tact being  left  upon  it. 

What  I  remember  most  clearly  and 
feel  most  serious  is  one  thing  above  all : 
it  is  that  I  have  no  memory  of  any  time 
so  early  in  her  life  that  she  was  not  a 
distinct  little  wdividual.  Of  the  time 
when  she  was  not  old  enough  to  formu- 
late opinions  quite  clearly  to  herself  I 
have  no  recollection,  and  I  can 


ber  distinctly  events  which  happened 
before  she  was  three  years  old.  The 
first  incident  which  apjaears  to  me  as 
being  interesting,  as  an  illustration  of 
what  a  baby  mind  is  doing,  occurred  a 
week  or  so  after  the  birth  of  her  sis- 
ter, who  was  two  years  younger  than 
herself.  It  is  so  natural,  so  almost  in- 
evitable, that  even  the  most  child-lov- 
ing among  us  should  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  constantly  that  a  mite  of  three 
or  four,  tumbling  about,  playing  with 
india-rubber  dogs  and  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  sucking  the  paint  oflf 
Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  not  to 
mention  the  animals,  is  a  person,  and 
that  this  jDerson  is  ten  thousand  times 
more  sensitive  to  impression  than  one's 
self,  and  that  hearing  and  seeing  one, 
this  person,  though  he  or  she  may  not 
really  understand,  will  be  likely,  in  in- 
tei-vals  of  innocent  destruction  of  small 
jiortable  articles,  to  search  diligently  in 
infant  mental  space  until  he  or  she  has 
found  an  explanation  of  affairs,  to  be 
pigeon-holed  for  futxire  reference.  And 
yet  I  can  most  solemnly  declare  that 
such  was  the  earliest  habit  of  that  "  One 
I  knew  the  best  of  all." 

One  takes  a  fat,  comfortable  little 
body  on  one's  knee  and  begins  to  tell  it 
a  story  about  "  a  fairy  "  or  "  a  doggie  " 
or  "a  pussy."  And  the  moment  the 
story  begins  the  questions  begin  also. 
And  with  my  recollection  of  the  intense 
little  Bogie  whom  I  knew  so  well  and 
who  certainly  must  have  been  a  most 
every-day-looking  little  jjersonage,  giv- 
ing no  outward  warning  of  jsreternatu- 
ral  alertness  and  tragic  earnestness, 
my  memory  leads  me  to  think  that  in- 
deed it  is  not  a  trifle  to  be  sufficiently 
upright  and  intelligent  to  answer  these 
questions  exactly  as  one  should.  This 
first  incident,  which  seems  to  me  to  de- 
note how  early  a  tiny  mind  goes  through 
distinct  i^rocesses  of  thought,  is  a  very 
clear  memory  to  me. 

I  see  a  comfortable  English  bedroom, 
such  as  would  to-day  seem  old-fashioned 
without  being  ancient  enough  to  be 
picturesque.  I  remember  no  articles  of 
furniture  in  the  room  but  a  rather  heavy 
four-posted  carved  mahogany  bed,  hmig 
with  crimson  damask,  ornamented  witli 
heavy  fringe  and  big  cords  and  tassels, 
a  chair  by  this  bedside — I  think  it  was 
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an  arm-chair  covered  -with  chintz — and 
a  footstool.  This  was  called  "  a  buffet," 
and  rhymed  wth  MisH  Muffet  eating 
her  curds  and  whey.  In  England  Miss 
Muffet  sat  on  "  a  buffet,"  on  the  blood- 
curdling occasion  when 

"  There  came  a  big  spider 
And  sat  down  beside  her 
And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away." 

This  buffet  was  placed  upon  the  hearth- 
rug before  the  fire,  and  a  very  small  be- 
ing was  sitting  upon  it,  very  conscious, 
in  a  quiet  way,  of  her  mamma  lying  on 
the  crimson-drajjed  bed,  and  the  lady 
friend  who  was  sitting  in  the  chair  by 
her,  discussing  their  respective  new 
babies.  But  most  of  all  was  the  Small 
Person  on  the  biiffet  conscious  of  their 
own  fiersonal  new  baby  who  was  being 
taken  care  of  by  a  nurse  just  near  her. 

Perhaps  the  interest  of  such  recollec- 
tions is  somewhat  added  to  by  the  fact 
that  one  can  only  recall  them  by  episodes, 
and  that  the  episodes  seem  to  apj^ear 
without  any  future  or  any  past.  Not  the 
faintest  shadow  of  the  new  baby  seems 
to  appear  ujion  the  camera,  up  to  this 
moment,  of  the  buffet,  and  I  have  no  re- 
membrance of  any  mental  process  which 
led  to  the  Small  Person's  wishing  to 
hold  it  on  her  knee.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
sudden  inspiration. 

But  she  did  wish  to  hold  it,  and  noti- 
fied as  much,  apparently  with  sufficient 
clearness,  to  the  nurse. 

The  shadow  of  the  nurse  has  no 
name  and  no  sj^ecial  individuality.  She 
was  only  a  figure  known  as  "  The 
Nurse." 

But  she  impresses  me  in  these  days 
as  having  been  quite  definite  in  her 
idea  that  Persons  not  yet  three  years 
old  were  not  to  be  trusted  entirely  with 
the  new-born,  however  excellent  their 
intentions  were. 

How  the  Small  Person  expressed  her- 
self in  those  days  I  do  not  know  at  all. 
Before  three  years  articulation  is  not 
generally  perfect,  but  if  hers  was  not  I 
know  she  was  entirely  unaware  of  her 
inadequacies.  She  thought  slie  sjjoke 
just  as  other  people  did,  and  I  never  re- 
member her  pronunciation  being  cor- 
rected. I  can  recall,  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness, however,  what  she  thought  she 


expressed  and  what  her  hearers  seemed 
to  understand  her  to  say. 

It  was  in  effect  something  like  this : 

"  I  want  to  hold  the  New  Baby  on  my 
knee." 

"  You  are  too  little,"  said  the  Nurse. 

"  No,  I  am  not  too  little.  The  New 
Baby  is  little,  and  I  am  on  the  buffet, 
and  I  will  hold  her  tight  if  you  will  put 
her  on  my  knee." 

"  She  would  slip  off,  I  am  afraid." 

"No,  I  wiU  hold  her  tight  with  both 
arms,  just  like  you  do.  Please  give  her 
to  me."  And  the  Small  Person  spread 
her  small  knees. 

I  don't  know  how  long  the  discussion 
lasted,  but  the  Nurse  was  a  good-natui-ed 
iserson,  and  at  last  she  knelt  down  ujjon 
the  hearth-rug  by  the  buffet,  holding 
the  white-robed  new  baby  in  her  arms 
and  amiably  pretended  to  place  it  in  the 
short  arms  and  on  the  tiny  knees,  while 
she  was  really  suj^porting  it  herself. 

"  There,"  she  said.  "  Now  she  is 
on  your  knee."  She  thought  she  had 
made  it  all  right,  but  she  was  gravely 
mistaken. 

"But  I  want  to  hold  her  myself" 
said  the  Small  Person. 

"  You  are  holding  her,"  answered  the 
Nurse,  cheerfully.  ""UTiat  a  big  girl 
to  be  holding  the  New  Baby  just  like  a 
grown-up  lady." 

The  Small  Person  looked  at  her  with 
serious  candor. 

"  I  am  not  holding  her,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  holding  her." 

That  the  episode  ended  -n-ithout  the 
Small  Person  either  having  held  the 
New  Baby,  or  being  deceived  into  fancy- 
ing she  held  it,  is  as  clear  a  memory  to 
me  as  if  it  had  occui-red  yesterday,  and 
the  point  of  the  incident  is  that  after  all 
the  years  that  have  passed  I  remember 
with  equal  distinctness  the  thoughts 
which  were  in  the  Small  Person's  mind 
as  she  looked  at  the  Nm-se  and  summed 
the  matter  up,  while  the  woman  imag- 
ined she  was  a  baby  not  capable  of 
thinking  at  all. 

It  has  always  interested  me  to  recall 
this  because  it  was  so  long  ago,  and 
while  it  has  not  faded  out  at  all,  and  I 
see  the  mental  attitude  as  definitely  as 
I  see  tlie  child  and  the  four-post  bed 
with  its  hangings,  I  recognize  that  she 
was  too  j'oung  to  have  had  in  her  vo- 
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cabulary  the  tvordu  to  put  her  thoughts 
and  mental  arguments  into — and  yet 
they  were  there,  as  thoughts  and  men- 
tal arguments  are  there  to-day — and 
after  these  many  years  I  can  write  them 
in  adult  words  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  I  should  like  to  have  a  pict- 
ure of  her  eyes  and  the  expression  of 
her  baby  face  as  she  looked  at  the  Nurse 
and  thought  these  things,  but  perhaps 
her  looks  were  as  inarticulate  as   her 


■  I  am  very  Uttle,"  she  thought.  "  I 
am  so  little  that  you  think  I  do  not 
know  that  you  are  pretending  that  I  am 
holding  the  new  baby,  whUe  really  it  is 
you  who  are  holding  it.  But  I  do  know. 
i  know  it  as  well  as  you,  though  I  am  so 
little  and  you  are  so  big  that  you  always 
hold  babies.  But  I  cannot  make  you 
understand  that,  so  it  is  no  use  talking. 
I  want  the  baby,  but  you  think  I  shall 
let  it  fall.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not.  But 
you  are  a  grown-up  person  and  I  am 
a  little  child,  and  the  big  people  can  al- 
ways have  their  own  way." 

I  do  not  remember  any  rebellion 
against  an  idea  of  injustice.  All  that 
comes  back  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  men- 
tal attitude  is  a  perfect  realization  of 
the  immense  fact  that  people  who  were 
grown  up  coidd  do  what  they  chose, 
and  that  there  was  no  appeal  against 
their  omnipotence. 

It  may  be  that  this  line  of  thought 
was  an  infant  indication  of  a  nature 
which  developed  later  as  one  of  its  chief 
characteristics,  a  habit  of  adjusting  it- 
self silently  to  the  inevitable,  which  was 
frequently  considered  to  represent  in- 
difference, but  which  merely  evolved 
itself  from  private  conclusions  arrived 
at  through  a  private  realization  of  the 
utter  uselessness  of  struggle  against  the 
Fixed. 

The  same  curiosity  as  to  the  method 
in  which  the  thoughts  expressed  them- 
selves to  the  small  mind  devours  me 
when  I  recall  the  remainder  of  the  bedr 
room  episode,  or  rather  an  incident  of 
the  same  morning. 

The  lady  visitor  who  sat  in  the  chair 
was  a  neighbor,  and  she  also  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  new  baby,  though  her 
baby  was  a  few  weeks  older  than  the 
very  new  one  the  Nurse  held. 

She  was  the  young  mother  of  two  or 


three  children,  and  had  a  pretty  sociable 
manner  toward  tiny  things.  The  next 
thing  I  see  is  that  the  Small  Person 
had  been  called  up  to  her  and  stood  l)y 
the  bed  in  an  attitude  of  modest  decor- 
um, being  questioned  and  talked  to. 

I  have  no  doubt  she  was  asked  how 
she  liked  the  New  Baby,  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  or  anything  but  the  se- 
rious situation  which  arose  as  the  re- 
sult of  one  of  the  questions.  It  was  the 
first  social  difficulty  of  the  Small  Per- 
son— the  first  confronting  of  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  how  to  adjust 
perfect  truth  to  perfect  ijoliteness. 

Language  seems  required  to  mentally 
confront  this  problem  and  try  to  settle 
it,  and  the  Small  Person  cannot  have 
had  words,  yet  it  is  certain  that  she 
confronted  and  wrestled  with  it. 

"  And  what  is  your  New  Baby's  name 
to  be  ?  "  the  lady  asked. 

"  Edith,"  was  the  answer. 

"  That  is  a  pretty  name,"  said  the 
lady.  "I  have  a  new  baby,  and  I  have 
called  it  Eleanor.  Is  not  that  a  pretty 
name  ?  " 

In  this  manner  it  was — simple  as  it 
may  seem — that  the  awful  problem  pre- 
sented itself.  That  it  seemed  awful — 
actually  almost  unbearable — is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  strange,  touching  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  new-born  butterfly  soul 
just  emerged  from  its  chrysalis  —  the 
impressionable  sensitiveness  which  it 
seems  so  tragic  that  we  do  not  always 
remember. 

For  some  reason — it  would  be  im- 
possible to  teU  what — the  Small  Person 
did  not  think  Eleanor  was  a  pretty 
name.  On  strictly  searching  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  her  diminutive  men- 
tality she  found  that  she  could  not  think 
it  a  pretty  name.  She  tried,  as  if  by 
muscular  effort,  and  could  not.  She 
thought  it  was  an  ugly  name ;  that 
was  the  anguish  of  it.  And  here  was  a 
lady,  a  nice  lady,  a  friend  with  whom 
her  o^^^l  mamma  took  tea,  a  kind  lady, 
who  had  had  the  calamity  to  have  her 
own  newest  baby  christened  by  an  ugly 
name.  How  could  anyone  be  rude  and 
hard-hearted  enough  to  tell  her  what 
she  had  done — that  her  new  baby  would 
always  have  to  be  called  something 
ugly  ?  She  positively  quaked  with  mis- 
ery.    She  stood  quite  still  and  looked 
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at  the  poor  nice  lady  helplessly  without 
speaking.  The  lady  probably  thought 
she  was  shy,  or  too  little  to  answer  read- 
ily or  really  have  any  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  names.  Mistaken  lady  :  how 
mistaken,  I  can  remember.  The  Small 
Person  was  wrestling  with  her  first  soci- 
ety problem,  and  trying  to  decide  what 
she  must  do  with  it. 

"Don't  you  think  it  is  a  pretty 
name  ?  "  the  visitor  went  on,  in  a  pet- 
ting, coaxing  voice,  possibly  with  a  view 
to  encoiu'aging  her.  "Don't  vou  like 
it  ?  " 

The  Small  Person  looked  at  her  with 
yearning  eyes.  She  could  not  say  "No" 
blankly.  Even  then  there  lui'ked  in  her 
system  the  seeds  of  a  feeling  which,  be- 
ing founded  on  a  friendly  wish  to  be  hu- 
mane, which  is  a  virtue  at  the  outset,  has 
increased  with  years,  imtU  it  has  become 
a  weakness  which  is  a  vice.  She  could 
not  say  a  thing  she  did  not  mean,  but 
she  could  not  say  brutally  the  unpleas- 
ant thing  she  did  mean.  She  ended 
with  a  i>athetic  comiDromise. 

"  I  don't  think,"  she  faltered — "  I  don't 
think — it  is — as  prettj- — as  Edith." 

And  then  the  grown  -  up  people 
laughed  gayly  at  her  as  if  she  were  an 
amusing  little  thing,  and  she  was  kissed 
and  cuddled  and  petted.  And  nobody 
suspected  she  had  been  thinking  any- 
thing at  all,  any  more  than  they  imag- 
ined that  she  had  been  translating  their 
remarks  into  ancient  Greek.  I  have  a 
vivid  imagination  as  regards  children, 
but  if  I  had  been  inventing  a  story  of  a 
child,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  me 
to  imagine  such  a  mental  episode  in 
such  a  very  tiny  person.  But  the  vivid- 
ness of  my  recollection  of  this  thing  has 
been  a  source  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment to  me  through  so  many  matiu-e 
years  that  I  feel  it  has  a  certain  signifi- 
cance as  imj'ressing  upon  one's  mind  a 
usually  unrealized  fact. 

When  she  was  about  four  years  old  a 
strange  and  serious  event  happened  in 
the  household  of  the  Small  Person,  an 
event  which  might  have  made  a  deej) 
and  awesome  impression  on  her  but 
for  two  facts.  As  it  was,  a  deep  impres- 
sion was  made,  but  its  effect  was  not  of 
awfulness,  but  of  unexjilainable  mys- 
tery. The  thing  which  happened  was 
that  the  father  of  the  Small  Person  died. 


As  she  belonged  to  the  pei-iod  of  Nurses 
and  the  Nurserj'  she  did  not  feel  very 
familiar  witli  him,  and  did  not  see  him 
very  often.  "  Papa,"  in  her  mind,  was 
represented  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
curling  brown  hair  and  who  laughed 
and  said  affectionately  funny  things. 
These  things  gave  her  the  impression  of 
his  being  a  most  agreeable  relative,  but 
she  did  not  know  that  the  fimny  things 
were  the  jocular  remarks  with  which 
good-natured  maturity  generally  salutes 
tender  years.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  jokes  about  cakes  kept  in 
the  dining-room  sideboard,  and  with 
amiable  witticisms  about  certain  very 
tiny  glasses  of  sherry  in  which  she  and 
her  brothers  had  drunk  his  health  and 
her  mamma's,  standing  by  the  table 
after  dinner,  when  there  were  nuts  and 
other  fruits  adorning  it.  These  tiny 
glasses,  which  must  really  have  been 
liciueur  glasses,  she  thought  had  been 
made  specially  small  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  jjersons  from  the  Nui'sery. 

When  "  pajia  "  became  ill  the  Nursery 
was  evidently  kejDt  kindly  and  wisely  in 
ignorance  of  his  danger.  The  Small 
Person's  first  knowledge  of  it  seemed  to 
reach  her  through  an  interesting  ad- 
venture. She  and  her  brothers  and  the 
New  Baby,  who  by  this  time  was  quite 
an  old  baby,  were  taken  away  from 
home.  In  a  very  i^retty  countrified 
Public  Park  not  far  away  from  where 
she  lived  there  was  a  house  where 
people  could  stay  and  be  made  com- 
fortable. The  Park  stiU  exists,  but  I 
think  the  house  has  been  added  to  and 
made  into  a  museum.  At  that  time 
it  appeared  to  an  infant  imagination 
a  very  splendid  and  awe-insi^iriug  man- 
sion. It  seemed  very  wonderful  indeed 
to  live  in  a  house  in  the  Park  where 
one  was  only  admitted  usually  under 
the  care  of  Nurses  who  took  one  to 
walk.  The  park  seemed  to  become 
one's  own  jirivate  garden,  the  Refresh- 
ment Room  containing  the  buns  almost 
jiart  of  one's  private  cstal)lislnnent,  and 
the  Policemen,  after  one's  first  awe  of 
them  was  modified,  to  become  almost 
mortal  men. 

It  was  a  Policeman  who  is  the  chief 
feature  of  this  period.  He  must  have 
been  an  amiable  Policeman.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  quite  a  fatherly  Policeman, 
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but  the  agonies  of  terror  the  One  I 
knew  the  best  of  all  jDassed  through  in 
consequence  of  his  disposition  to  treat 
her  as  a  joke,  are  something  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

I  can  see  now  from  afar  that  she  was 
a  little  i^erson  of  the  most  law-abiding 
tendencies.  I  can  never  remember  her 
feeling  the  slightest  inclination  to  break 
a  known  law  of  any  kind.  Her  inward 
desire  was  to  be  a  good  child.  Without 
actually  formulating  the  idea,  she  had  a 
standard  of  her  own.  She  did  not  want 
to  be  "naughty,"  she  did  not  want  to 
be  scolded,  she  was  peace-loving  and 
pleasiu-e-loving,  two  things  not  compat- 
ible with  insubordination.  When  she 
was  "  naughty,"  it  was  because  what 
seemed  to  her  injustice  and  outrage 
roused  her  to  fury.  She  had  occasional 
furies,  but  went  no  further. 

W^hen  she  was  told  that  there  were 
pieces  of  grass  on  which  she  must  not 
walk,  and  that  on  the  little  boards 
adorning  theii-  borders  the  black  let- 
ters written  said  "  Tresi^assers  wiU  be 
prosecuted,"  she  would  not  for  worlds 
have  set  her  foot  upon  the  green,  even 
though  slie  did  not  know  what  "jsrose- 
cuted "  meant.  But  when  she  discov- 
ered that  the  Park  Policemen  who 
walked  iip  and  down  in  stately  solitude 
were  placed  by  certain  awful  authorities 
to  "take  up  "  anybody  who  trespassed, 
the  dread  that  she  might  inadvertently 
trespass  some  day  and  be  "taken  up" 
caused  her  blood  to  turn  cold. 

What  an  irate  Policeman,  rendered 
furious  by  an  outraged  law,  represented 
to  her  tender  mind  I  cannot  cj[uite  clearly 
define,  but  I  am  certain  that  a  Policeman 
seemed  an  omnipotent  power,  \vith  whom 
the  boldest  would  not  dream  of  trifling, 
and  the  sole  object  of  whose  majestic 
existence  was  to  bring  to  swift,  imer- 
ring  justice  the  juvenile  law-breakers 
who  in  the  madness  of  their  youth 
drew  upon  themselves  the  eagle  glance 
of  his  wrath,  the  awful  punishment 
of  justice  being  to  be  torn  shrieking 
from  one's  Mamma  and  incarcerated  for 
life  in  a  gloomy  dungeon  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  This  was  what  "  Prison  " 
and  being  "  taken  up  "  meant. 

It  may  be  imagined,  then,  with  what 
reverent  awe  she  regarded  tliis  super- 
natural being  from  afar,  clinging  to  her 


Nurse's  skii-ts  with  positively  bated 
breath  when  he  appeared  ;  how  ostenta- 
tiously she  avoided  the  grass  which 
must  not  be  trodden  upon  ;  how  she  was 
filled  with  mingled  terror  and  gratitude 
when  she  discovered  that  he  even  de- 
scended from  his  celestial  heights  to 
speak  to  Nurses,  actually  in  a  jocular 
manner  and  with  no  air  of  secreting 
an  intention  of  pouncing  ujjon  their 
charges  and  "  taking  them  up  "  in  the 
very  wantonness  of  power. 

I  do  not  know  through  what  means 
she  reached  the  point  of  being  suffi- 
ciently intimate  with  a  PoUceman  to  ex- 
change respectful  greetings  with  him 
and  even  to  indulge  in  timorous  conver- 
sation. The  jirocess  must  have  been  a 
very  gradual  one  and  much  assisted  by 
friendly  and  mild  advances  from  the 
Policeman  himself.  I  only  know  it  came 
about,  and  this  I  know  through  a  recol- 
lection of  a  certain  eventful  morning. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  so  beauti- 
ful that  even  a  Policeman  might  have 
been  softened  by  it.  The  grass  which 
must  not  be  walked  upon  was  freshest 
gi-een,  the  beds  of  flowers  ux^on  it  were 
aU  in  bloom.  Perhaps  the  brightness 
of  the  sunshine  and  the  friendliness 
of  nature  emboldened  the  Small  Person 
and  gave  her  giant  strength. 

How  she  got  there  I  do  not  know, 
but  she  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  Park 
benches  at  the  edge  of  the  grass,  and  a 
Policeman- — a  real,  august  Pohcemau— 
was  sitting  beside  her. 

Perhaps  her  Nurse  had  put  her  there 
for  a  moment  and  left  her  under  the 
friendly  ofiScial's  care.  But  I  do  not 
know.  I  only  know  she  was  there,  and 
so  was  he,  and  he  was  doing  nothing 
alarming.  The  seat  was  one  of  those 
which  have  only  one  piece  of  wood  for  a 
back  and  she  was  so  Uttle  that  her  short 
legs  stuck  out  straight  before  her,  con- 
fronting her  with  short  socks  and  plump 
pink  calf  and  small  "  ankle-strap  "  shoes, 
while  her  head  was  not  high  enough  to 
rest  itself  against  the  back,  even  if  it 
had  wished  to. 

It  was  this  last  fact  which  suggested 
to  her  mind  the  possibility  of  a  catas- 
troi^he  so  harrovring  that  mere  mental 
anguish  forced  her  to  ask  questions  even 
from  a  Minion  of  the  law.  She  looked 
at  him  and  opened  her  Hps  half  a  dozen 
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times  before  she  dared  to  speak,  but 
the  words  came  forth  at  hist  : 

"  If  auyoiic  treads  on  the  grass  must 
you  take  theiu  up  '?  " 

"Yes,  I  must."  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  innocent  fellow  thought 
lier  and  her  question  a  good  joke. 

"  Would  you  have  to  take  anijone  uj) 
if  they  went  on  the  grass '? " 

"  Yes,"  with  an  air  of  much  official 
sternness.      "*l;(_i!/oue." 

She  panted  a  little  and  looked  at  him 
apiDeahugly.  "  Would  you  have  to  take 
me  up  if  I  went  on  it  ?  "  Possibly  she 
hoiked  for  leniency  because  he  evident- 
ly did  not  object  to  her  Nurse,  and  she 
felt  that  such  relationship  might  have  a 
softening  influence. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  to 
take  you  to  prison." 

"But,"  she  faltered,  "but  if  I  vouldn't 
help  it  —  if  I  didn't  go  on  it  on  pur- 
pose." 

"You'd  have  to  be  taken  to  prison 
if  you  went  on  it,"  he  said.  "You 
couldn't  go  on  it  without  knowing  it." 

She  tui'ned  and  looked  at  the  back  of 
the  seat,  which  was  too  high  for  her 
head  to  reach,  and  which  consequently 
left  no  sujiiDort  behind  her  exceeding 
smallness. 

"  But — but,"  she  said,  "  I  am  so  lit- 
tle I  might  fall  through  the  back  of  this 
seat.  If  I  was  to  fall  thi-ough  on  to  the 
grass  should  you  take  me  to  prison  ?  " 

What  dulness  of  his  kindly  natiire 
— I  feel  snre  he  was  not  an  unkindly 
fellow — blinded  the  Policeman  to  the 
terror  and  consternation  which  must  in 
some  degree  have  expressed  themselves 
on  her  tiny  face,  I  do  not  imderstand, 
but  he  evidently  saw  nothing  of  them. 
I  do  not  remember  what  his  face  looked 
like,  only  that  it  did  not  wear  the  feroc- 
ity which  would  have  accorded  with  his 
awful  words. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  to 
pick  you  up  and  carry  you  at  once  to 
prison." 

She  must  have  turned  pale  ;  but  that 
she  sat  still  without  further  comment, 
that  she  did  not  burst  into  frantic  howls 
of  despair,  causes  one  to  feel  that  even 
in  those  early  days  she  was  governed  by 
some  rudimentary  sense  of  dignity  and 
resignation  to  fate,  for  as  she  sat  there, 
the  short  legs  in  socks  and  small  black 


"ankle-straps"  confronting  her,  the 
marrow  was  dissolving  in  her  infant 
bones. 

There  is  doubtless  suggestion  as  to 
the  limits  and  exaggerations  of  the 
tender  mind  in  the  fact  that  this  inci- 
dent was  an  awful  one  to  her  and  caused 
her  to  waken  in  her  bed  at  night  and 
(juake  with  horror,  while  the  later  epi- 
sode of  her  hearing  that  "Poor  Papa" 
had  died  seemed  only  to  be  a  thing  of 
mystery  of  which  there  was  so  little  ex- 
planation that  it  was  not  terrible.  This 
was  without  doubt  because,  to  a  very 
young  child's  mind,  death  is  an  idea 
too  vague  to  grasp. 

There  came  a  day  when  someone 
carried  her  into  the  bedroom  where  the 
crimson-draped  fom--post  bed  was,  and 
standing  by  its  side  held  her  in  her 
arms  that  she  might  look  down  at  Papa 
lying  quite  still  upon  the  piUow.  She 
only  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
asleep,  though  someone  said  :  "  Papa 
has  gone  to  Heaven,"  and  she  was  not 
frightened,  and  looked  down  with  quiet 
interest  and  respect.  Seven  years  later 
the  sight  of  a  child  of  her  own  age  or 
near  it,  lying  in  his  coffin,  btought  to 
her  yoimg  being  an  awed  reaUzation  of 
death,  whose  anguished  intensity  has 
never  wholly  repeated  itself  ;  but  being 
held  up  in  kind  arms  to  look  down  at 
"  Poor  Papa,"  she  only  gazed  without 
comprehension  and  without  fear. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   LITTLE    FLOWEE-BOOK   AND    THE   BROWK 
TESTAMENT. 

I  DO  not  remember  the  process  by 
which  she  learned  to  read  or  how  long 
a  time  it  took  her.  There  was  a  time 
when  she  sat  on  a  buflet  before  the 
Nursery  fire — which  was  guarded  by  a 
tall  wire  fender  with  a  brass  tojj — and 
with  the  assistance  of  an  accomi^lished 
elder  brother  a  few  years  her  senior, 
seriously  and  carefully  picked  out  with 
a  short,  fat  finger  the  capital  letters 
adorning  the  advertisement  column  of 
a  newsijaper. 

But  from  this  time  my  memory 
makes  a  leap  over  all  detail  until  an 
occasion  when  she  stood  by  her  Grand- 
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mamma's  knee  by  this  same  tall  Nursery 
fender  and  read  out  slowly  and  with 
dignity  the  first  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Matthew  in  a  short,  broad, 
httle  speckled  brown  Testament  with 
large  jJi'int. 

"  When  —  Jesus  —  was  —  born — in — 
Bethlehem— of  Judea,"  she  read,  but  it 
is  only  this  first  verse  I  remember. 

Either  just  before  or  just  after  the 
accomphshing  of  this  feat  she  heard  that 
she  was  three  years  old.  Possibly  this 
fact  was  mentioned  as  notable  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading,  but  to  her  it 
was  a  fact  notable  principally  because 
it  was  the  first  time  she  remembered 
hearing  that  she  was  any  age  at  aU  and 
that  birthdays  were  a  feature  of  human 
existence. 

But  though  the  culnunating  point  of 
the  learning  to  read  was  the  brown  Tes- 
tament, the  process  of  acquiring  the  ac- 
complishment must  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  "Little  Flower  book." 

In  a  life  founded  and  formed  upon 
books,  one  naturally  looks  back  with  af- 
fection to  the  first  "book  one  possessed. 
The  one  known  as  the  "Little  Flower 
book  "  was  the  first  iu  the  existence  of 
the  One  I  knew  the  best  of  all. 

No  other  book  ever  had  such  fascina- 
tions, none  ever  contained  such  marvel- 
lous suggestions  of  beauty  and  story 
and  adventure.  And  yet  it  was  only  a 
Uttle  book  out  of  which  one  learned 
one's  alphabet. 

But  it  was  so  beautiful.  One  could 
sit  on  a  buffet  and  pore  over  the  pages 
of  it  for  hours  and  thrUl  with  wonder 
and  delight  over  the  little  picture  which 
illustrated  the  fact  that  A  stood  for  Ap- 
ple-blossom, C  for  Carnation,  and  R  for 
Rose.  What  would  I  not  give  to  see 
those  pictures  now.  But  I  could  not 
see  them  now  as  the  Small  Person  saw 
them  then.  I  only  wish  I  could.  Such 
lovely  pictures  !  So  Uke  real  flowers  ! 
As  one  looked  at  each  one  of  them  there 
grew  before  one's  eyes  the  whole  gar- 
den that  suiTDunded  it — the  verj'  astral 
body  of  the  beauty  of  it. 

It  was  rather  hke  the  Brown  Testa- 
ment in  form.  It  was  short  and  broad, 
and  its  type  was  large  and  clear.  The 
short  page  was  divided  in  two  ;  the 
upper  half  was  fiUcd  witli  an  oblong 
black  background,  on  which  there  was  a 


flower,  and  the  lower  half  with  four  lines 
of  rhyme  beginning  with  the  letter 
which  was  the  one  that  "stood  for" 
the  flower.  The  black  background  was 
an  inspiration,  it  made  the  flower  so 
beautiful.  I  do  not  remember  any  of 
the  rhymes,  though  I  have  a  vague  im- 
pression that  they  usually  treated  of 
some  moral  attribute  which  the  flower 
was  supposed  to  figuratively  represent. 
In  the  days  when  the  Small  Person  was 
a  child,  morals  were  never  lost  sight  of  ; 
no  well-regulated  person  ever  mentioned 
the  Poppy,  in  writing  for  youth,  with- 
out calling  it  "  flaunting  "  or  "  gaudy  ;" 
the  Violet,  without  laying  stress  on  its 
"modesty;"  the  Rose,  without  calling 
attention  to  its  "sweetness,"  and  daring 
indeed  would  have  been  the  individual 
who  would  have  referred  to  the  Bee  with- 
out caUing  him  "  busy."  Somehow  one 
had  the  feeling  that  the  Poppy  was  de- 
liberately scarlet  from  impudence,  that 
the  Violet  stayed  ujj  all  night,  as  it  were, 
to  be  modest,  that  the  Rose  had  invent- 
ed her  own  sweetness,  and  that  the  Bee 
would  rather  perish  than  be  an  "  idle 
butterfly"  and  not  spend  every  mo- 
ment "  improving  each  shining  hour." 
But  we  stood  it  very  well.  Nobody 
repiued,  but  I  think  one  rather  had  a 
feeUng  of  haviug  been  bom  an  innately 
vicious  little  person  who  needed  labor- 
ing with  constantly  that  one  might  be 
made  merely  endurable. 

It  never  for  an  instant  occurred  to 
the  Small  Person  to  resent  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  the  flowers.  She  was  quite 
resigned  to  them,  though  my  impression 
is  that  she  dwelt  on  them  less  fontUy 
than  on  the  fact  that  the  rose  and  her 
alphabetical  comjianions  were  such  vis- 
ions of  beauty  against  their  oblong 
background  of  black. 

The  appearing  of  the  Flower  book  on 
the  horizon  was  an  event  in  itself. 
Somehow  the  Small  Person  had  become 
devoured  by  a  desire  to  possess  a  book 
and  know  how  to  read  it.  She  was  the 
fortunate  owner  of  a  deUghtful  and 
ideal  Grandmamma  —  not  a  modern 
grandmamma,  but  one  who  might  be 
called  a  comparatively  "  early  English  " 
grandmamma.  She  was  stately  but 
benevolent  ;  she  had  silver-white  hair, 
wore  a  cap  with  a  fuU  white  net  border, 
and  carried  in  her  j)ocket  an  antique 
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silver  snuff-box,  not  used  as  a  snuff-box, 
but  us  a  receptacle  for  what  was  known 
in  that  locality  as  "  sweeties,"  one  of 
which  being  bestowed  with  ceremony 
was  regarded  as  a  reward  for  all  nur- 
sery vii-tues  and  a  panacea  for  all  earth- 
ly ills.  She  was  bounteous  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  desires  might  hopefully 
be  contided  to  her.  Perhaps  this  verj' 
early  craving  for  literature  amused  her, 
perhajis  it  puzzled  her  a  little.  I  re- 
member that  a  suggestion  was  tenta- 
tively made  by  her  that  perhaps  a  doll 
would  finally  be  found  preferable  to  a 
book,  but  it  was  strenuously  declared 
by  the  Small  Person  that  a  book,  and 
only  a  book,  would  satisfy  her  impas- 
sioned cravings.  A  cui-ious  feature  of 
the  matter  is  that,  though  dolls  at  a 
later  period  were  the  joy  and  the  great- 
er jjart  of  the  existence  of  the  Small 
Person,  during  her  very  early  years  I 
have  absolutely  no  recollection  of  a 
feeling  for  any  doll,  or  indeed  a  mem- 
ory of  any  doUs  existing  for  her. 

So  she  was  taken  herself  to  buy  the 
book.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  solemn 
pilgrimage.  Eeason  suggests  that  it 
was  not  a  long  one,  in  consideration 
for  her  tiny  and  brief  legs,  but  to  her 
it  seemed  to  be  a  journey  of  great 
length — principally  past  wastes  of  sub- 
ui'ban  brick-fields,  which  for  some  rea- 
son seemed  romantic  and  interesting  to 
her,  and  it  ended  in  a  tiny  shop  on  a 
sort  of  coimtry  road.  I  do  not  see  the 
inside  of  the  shop,  only  the  outside, 
which  had  one  small  window,  with  toys 
and  sweet  things  in  glass  jars.  Perhaps 
the  SmitU  Person  was  left  outside  to 
survey  these  glories.  This  would  seem 
not  imj)robable,  as  there  remains  no 
memory  of  the  interior.  But  there  the 
Flower  book  was  bought  (I  wonder  if  it 
really  cost  more  than  sixpence) ;  from 
there  it  was  carried  home  under  her 
arm,  I  feel  sure.  Where  it  went  to,  or 
how  it  disapjDcared,  I  do  not  know. 
For  an  aeon  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  the 
greater  part  of  her  life,  and  then  it 
melted  away,  perhajis  being  absorbed 
in  the  Brown  Testament  and  the  more 
dramatic  interest  of  Herod  and  the  In- 
nocents. From  her  introduction  to 
Herod  dated  her  first  acquaintance 
with  the  "villain"  in  drama  and  ro- 
mance, and  her  opinion  of  his  conduct 


was,  I  am  convinced,  founded  on  some- 
thing much  larger  than  mere  2>ersonal 
feeling. 

CHAPTElt  m. 

THE    13ACK    GiVRDEN    OF    EDEN. 

I  DO  not  know  with  any  exactness 
where  it  was  situated.  To-day  I  believe 
it  is  a  jilace  swejjt  out  of  existence.  In 
those  days  I  imagine  it  was  a  comfort- 
able, coimtrified  house,  with  a  big  gar- 
den round  it,  and  fields  and  trees  be- 
fore and  behind  it  ;  but  if  I  were  to 
describe  it  and  its  resoui'ces  and  sur- 
roundings as  they  appeared  to  me  in 
the  enchanted  days  when  I  lived  there, 
I  should  describe  a  sort  of  fairyland. 

If  one  could  only  make  a  picture  of 
the  places  of  the  world  as  these  Small 
Persons  see  them,  with  their  wondrous 
proportions  and  beauties  —  the  great 
heights  and  depths  and  masses,  the 
garden -walks  which  seem  like  stately 
avenues,  the  rose-bushes  which  are 
jungles  of  bloom,  the  trees  adventur- 
ous brothers  climb  up  and  whose  top- 
most branches  seem  to  lift  them  to  the 
sky.  There  was  such  a  tree  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden  at  Scedlj'.  To  the 
Small  Person  the  garden  seemed  a  mile 
long.  There  was  a  Front  Garden  and  a 
Back  Garden,  and  it  was  the  Back  Gar- 
den she  liked  best  and  which  a23i5eared 
to  her  large  enough  for  all  one's  world. 
It  was  all  her  world  during  the  years 
she  spent  there.  The  Front  Garden  had 
a  little  lawn  with  fiower-beds  on  it  and 
a  gravel  walk  surroimding  it  and  lead- 
ing to  the  Back  Garden.  The  interest- 
ing feature  of  this  domain  was  a  wide 
flower-bed  which  cui-ved  round  it  and 
represented  to  the  Small  Person  a  state- 
ly jungle.  It  was  filled  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees  which  bloomed,  and 
one  could  walk  beside  them  and  look 
through  the  tangle  of  their  branches 
and  stems  and  imagine  the  things 
which  might  live  among  them  and  be 
concealed  in  their  shadow.  There  were 
rose-bushes  and  lilac-bushes  and  rho- 
dodendrons, and  there  were  laburnums 
and  snowballs.  Elephants  and  tigers 
might  have  lurked  there,  and  there 
might  have  been  fairies  or  gypsies, 
though  I  do  not  think  her  mind  formu- 
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lated  distinctly  anything  more  than  an 
interesting  suggestion  of  possibilities. 

But  the  Back  Garden  was  full  of  beau- 
tiful wonders.  Was  it  always  Spring  or 
Summer  there  in  that  enchanted  Gar- 
den which,  out  of  a  whole  world,  has  re- 
mained throughout  a  lifetime  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  ?  Was  the  sun  always 
shining  ?  Later  and  more  material  ex- 
perience of  the  English  cUmate  leads 
me  to  imgaine  that  it  was  not  always 
flooded  and  warmed  with  sunshine,  and 
filled  with  the  scent  of  roses  and  mignon- 
ette and  new-mown  hay  and  ajiple-blos- 
soms  and  strawberries  all  together,  and 
that  when  one  laid  do^vn  on  the  grass 
on  one's  back  one  could  not  always  see 
that  high,  high  world  of  deep  sweet 
blue  with  fleecy  islets  and  mountains  of 
snow  drifting  slowly  by  or  seeming  to 
be  quite  stiU — that  world  to  which  one 
seemed  somehow  to  belong  even  more 
than  to  the  earth,  and  which  drew  one 
upward  with  such  visions  of  rimning 
over  the  white  soft  hills  and  springing, 
from  little  island  to  little  island,  across 
the  depths  of  blue  which  seemed  a  sea. 
But  it  was  always  so  on  the  days  the 
One  I  knew  the  best  of  all  remem- 
bers the  garden.  This  is  no  doubt  be- 
cause, on  the  wet  days  and  the  windy 
ones,  the  cold  days  and  the  ugly  ones, 
she  was  kept  in  the  warm  nm-sery  and 
did  not  see  the  altered  scene  at  all. 

In  the  days  in  which  she  played  out 
of  doors  there  were  roses  in  bloom,  and 
a  score  of  wonderful  annuals,  and  bush- 
es with  gooseberries  and  red  and  white 
and  black  currants,  and  raspberries  and 
strawberries,  and  there  was  a  mysteri- 
ous and  endless  seeming  alley  of  Sweet- 
briar,  which  smelt  delicious  when  one 
touched  the  leaves  and  which  sometimes 
had  a  marvellous  develojiment  in  the 
shape  of  red  beri-ies  ujion  it.  How  is  it 
that  the  warm,  scented  alley  of  Sweet- 
briar  seems  to  lead  her  to  an  acquaint- 
ance, an  intimate  and  friendly  acquaint- 
ance, with  the  Rimmers's  pigs,  and 
somehow  through  them  to  the  first 
Crime  of  her  infancy. 

The  Rimmers  were  some  country 
working-people  whose  white- washed  cot- 
tage was  near  the  Back  Garden.  Rim- 
mer  himself  was  a  market  gardener,  and 
in  his  professional  capacity  had  some 
connection  with  the  Back  Garden  itself 
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and  also  with  the  gardener.  The  cot- 
tage was  very  quaint  and  rural,  and  its 
garden,  wherein  cabbages  and  currant- 
bushes  and  lettuces,  etc.,  grew  luxuri- 
antly, was  very  long  and  narrow,  and 
one  of  its  fascinating  featm-es  was  the 
pig-sty. 

A  pig-sty  does  not  seem  fascinating 
to  mature  years,  but  to  Six-years-old, 
looking  through  an  opening  in  a  garden 
hedge  and  making  the  accpiaintance  of 
a  little  girl  jjig-owner  on  the  otlier  side, 
one  who  knows  all  about  pigs  and  their 
jieculiarities,  it  becomes  an  interesting 
object. 

Not  having  known  the  pig  in  his  do- 
mestic circles,  as  it  were,  and  then  to 
be  introduced  to  him  in  his  own  home, 
surrounded  by  Mrs.  Pig  and  a  family  of 
little  Pink  Pigs,  squeahng  and  hustling 
each  other,  and  being  rude  over  their 
dinner  in  the  trough,  is  a  situation  full 
of  suggestion. 

The  sty  is  reaUy  like  a  little  house. 
What  is  he  thinking  of  as  he  lies  with 
his  head  half-way  out  of  the  door,  blink- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  seeming  to  converse 
with  his  family  in  grunts  ?  What  do 
the  grunts  mean  ?  Do  the  little  Pink 
Pigs  imderstand  them  ?  Does  Mi-s.  Pig 
really  reply  when  she  seems  to?  Do 
they  really  like  potato  and  apple  i^ar- 
ings,  and  all  sorts  of  things  jumbled  to- 
gether with  buttermilk  and  poured  into 
the  trough  ? 

The  little  girl  whose  father  owns  the 
pigs  is  very  gifted.  She  seems  to  know 
everything  about  the  family  in  the  sty. 
One  may  well  cherish  an  acquaintance 
with  a  person  of  such  knowledge  and 
experience. 

One  is  allowed  to  talk  to  this  little 
girl.  Her  name  is  Emma  Rimmer.  Her 
father  and  mother  are  decent  peojile, 
and  she  is  a  well-behaved  little  girl. 
There  is  a  little  girl  whose  mother  keeps 
the  toll-gate  on  the  road,  and  it  is  not 
permitted  that  one  should  converse  with 
her.  She  is  said  to  be  "  a  rude  little 
girl,"  and  is  tabooed. 

But  with  Emma  Rimmer  it  is  diflfer- 
eut.  She  wears  a  print  frock  and  clogs, 
and  speaks  in  the  Lancashire  dialect, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  occasional  conversation  with 
her.  At  some  time  the  Small  Person 
must  have  been  taken  into  the  narrow 
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garden,  because  of  a  remembrance  of 
luxuries  there  revealed.  A  yard  or  so 
from  the  door  of  the  cottage  there  was 
a  small  wooden  shed,  with  a  slanting 
roof  protecting  a  soi-t  of  table  or  count- 
er, with  toothsome  delicacies  spread  up- 
on it  for  sale. 

They  were  refreshments  of  the  sort 
which  the  working  classes  patronize 
during  their  Sunday  walks  into  the 
country.  Most  of  them  are  purchasable 
for  one  penny,  or  one  halfpenny,  in  coin 
of  the  realm.  Pieces  of  cardboard  in 
the  cottage  window  announce  : 

"Pop.  A  penny  a  bottle. 
Ginger  beer 
Sold  here. 
Also  Nettle  beer." 

On  the  stall  there  are,  "  Real  Eccles 
Cakes.  One  jjenny  each."  "  Parkins.  A 
halfpenny."  There  are  glass  bottles 
with  "  Raspberry  Drops  "  in  them,  and 
"BuUsEyes,"  and  "Humbugs" — beauti- 
ful striped  sticky  things  which  taste 
strongly  of  pepjoermint.  If  one  is  cajii- 
talist  enough  to  possess  a  halfpenny, 
one  can  spend  half  an  hour  in  trying  to 
decide  what  luxury  to  invest  it  in. 

There  was  in  those  days  in  the  air  a 
rumor — for  which  Emma  Rimmer  was 
responsible— a  sort  of  legend  repeated 
with  bated  breath  and  not  regarded 
with  entire  confidence  —  of  a  female 
Monte  Christo  of  tender  years,  who  once 
had  spent  a  whole  sixpence  at  a  time. 
But  no  one  saw  her.  She  was  never 
traced  and  could  not  have  belonged  to 
the  neighborhood.  Indeed  there  was 
an  imjJression  in  the  small  person's  mind 
that  she  was  somehow  connected  with 
someone  who  woi'ked  in  factories — jier- 
haps  was  a  little  factory  girl  herself. 
No  well-regulated  little  girl,  vrith  a 
nurse's  eye  upon  her,  would  have  been 
permitted  to  indulge  in  such  reckless, 
even  vulgar,  extravagance. 

Through  the  nearness  of  these  temp- 
tations Crime  came.  The  Serpent  en- 
tered the  Back  Garden  of  Eden.  The 
Serpent  was  innocent  little  Emma  Rim- 
mer. 

There  was  a  day  on  which  the  Small 
Person  was  playing  with  Emma  Rim- 
mer. Perhaps  the  air  was  sharp  and 
hunger-creating,  perhaps   she   had  not 


eaten  all  her  bowl  of  broad -and -milk 
at  her  Nursery  breakfast  that  morning. 
Somehow  she  was  not  in  the  Back  Gar- 
den, but  in  the  road  outside  the  big 
gates  which  opened  into  the  carriage- 
way. Why  she  was  without  her  Nurse 
is  not  explained.  She  seemed  to  be 
jumping  about  and  running  in  a  circle 
with  Emma  Rimmer,  and  she  became 
suddenly  conscious  of  a  gnawing  sense 
of  vacancy  under  the  belt  of  her  pina- 
fore. "  I  am  so  himgry,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
am  so  hungry."  Emma  looked  at  her  and 
then  continued  to  jump  up  and  down. 

Something  unusual  must  have  been  in 
the  situation,  because  there  seemed  to  be 
none  of  the  usual  methods  to  fall  back 
upon  in  the  way  of  going  in  search  of 
bread-an  d-b  utter. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  halfpenny,"  she  con- 
tinued. "If  I  had  a  halfpenny  I  would 
get  you  to  go  to  your  cottage  and  get 
me  a  halfpenny  parkin."  A  parkin  is 
a  spicy  thing  made  of  molasses  and  oat- 
meal and  flavored  with  ginger.  It  can 
only  be  found  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. 

Emma  stopped  jumping  and  looked 
shar^Dly  reflective.  Familiarity  with 
commerce  had  rendered  her  daring. 

"  Why  does'na  tha'  go  an'  get  a  par- 
kin on  trust  ?  "  she  said.  "  My  mother  'd 
trast  thee  for  a  ha'p'ny." 

"  Ah  ! "  gasped  the  Small  Person. 

The  boldness  of  the  suggestion  over- 
whelmed her.  She  had  never  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 

"  Aye,  she  would,"  said  Emma.  "  Tha' 
could  just  get  thy  parkin  an'  pay  next 
toime  tha'  had  a  ha'ji'ny.  A  moit  o' 
people  does  that  way.  I'll  go  an'  ax 
Mother  fur  thee  now." 

The  scheme  seemed  so  gigantic,  so  far 
from  respectable,  so  fraught  with  peril. 
Sujjpose  that  one  got  a  parkin  "on 
trust,"  and  never  got  a  halfpenny,  and 
one's  family  were  consequently  involved 
in  eternal  dishonor  and  disaster. 

"  Mamma  would  be  angry,"  she  said  ; 
"she  would  not  let  me  do  it." 

"Tha'  needn't  say  nowt  about  it," 
said  Emma. 

This  was  not  actual  duplicity,  I  am 
convinced.  Her  stolid  rusticity  retained 
its  red  cheeks  like  rosy  apples,  and  she 
hopped  about  like  a  cheerful  sjjarrow. 

It  was  doubtless  this  serene  and  mat- 
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ter-of-fact  unconsciousness  of  any  seri- 
ous aspect  of  the  matter  which  had  its 
effect  upon  the  Small  Person.  There  is 
no  knowing  how  long  the  discussion 
lasted,  or  in  what  manner  she  was  final- 
ly persuaded  by  prosaic,  practical  argu- 
ment that  to  make  an  investment  "  on 
trust"  was  an  every -day  commercial 
affair.  The  end  of  the  matter  was  tliat 
stress  of  the  moment  prevailed  and 
Emma  went  for  the  parkin. 

But  the  way  of  the  infant  transgressor 
is  hard.  The  sense  of  jsroijortion  is  as 
exaggerated  in  regard  to  mental  as  to 
physical  objects.  As  lUac  and  rhodo- 
dendron bushes  form  jungles,  and  trees 
reach  the  sky,  so  a  nursery  law  defied 
assumes  the  stature  of  a  crime,  and  sur- 
rounds itself  with  horror.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  defalcator,  an  abscond- 
ing bank  president,  a  criminal  of  any 
degree,  who  is  beset  by  such  a  monster 
of  remorse  as  beset  the  Small  Person, 
when  her  guilt  was  so  far  an  accom- 
plished fact  that  the  brown  and  sticky 
cake  was  in  her  hand. 

The  incident  is  nothing,  but  its  ef- 
fect, in  its  illustration  of  the  dimen- 
sions facts  assume  to  the  contempla- 
tive mind  of  tender  years,  has  its  inter- 
est. She  could  not  eat  the  "parkin." 
Her  soul  revolted  against  it  after  the 
first  bite.  She  could  not  retiun  it  to 
Mrs.  Rimmer  with  a  semi-circular 
piece  taken  out  of  its  roundness,  and 
the  marks  of  small,  sharp  teeth  on  the 
edge.  In  a  situation  so  fraught  with 
agony  and  so  clouded  with  infamy  she 
could  confide  in  no  one.  I  have  never 
miu-dered  anyone  and  had  the  body  of 
my  victim  to  conceal  from  the  pubUc 
eye,  but  I  know  how  a  murderer  suffer- 
ing from  this  inconvenience  feels.  The 
l^rown,  sticky  cake  with  the  semi-circu- 
lar bite  taken  out  of  it,  was  as  awful 
and  as  difficult  to  manage.  To  dispose 
of  it  involved  creeping  about  on  tiptoe, 
with  beating  heart  and  reeling  brain.  It 
involved  looking  stealthily  for  places 
where  evidences  of  crime  might  be  con- 
cealed. Why  the  Small  Person  hit  on 
a  specially  candid  shelf  in  a  cupboard 
in  an  undisguised  sideboard  in  the  din- 
ing-room, as  a  good  place,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  saj'.  I  comfoi-t  myself  by 
saying  that  this  indicated  that  she  was 
naturally  unfitted  for  crime  and  under- 


handed ways,  and  was  not  the  least 
clever  in  stealth. 

How  she  separated  from  her  partner 
in  iniquity  I  do  not  remember.  My 
chief  memory  is  of  the  awful  days  and 
nights  which  followed.  How^  many 
were  there  ?  She  thought  a  thousand- 
it  is  probable  there  were  two  or  three. 

She  was  an  infant  Eugene  Aram,  and 
the  body  of  her  victim  was  mouldering 
in  the  very  hoiise  with  her.  Her  an- 
guish, however,  did  not  arise  from  a  fear 
of  punishment.  Her  Mamma  was  not 
severe,  her  Niu-ses  were  not  allowed  to 
slap  her.  It  was  a  mental  afl'air  alto- 
gether. She  felt  that  she  had  disgraced 
her  family.  She  had  brought  ignomiuj' 
and  dishonor  u\)oti  her  dearest  relatives. 
She  was  very  fond  of  her  relatives,  and 
her  conception  of  their  moral  and  men- 
tal altitude  was  high.  Her  Mamma  was 
a  lady,  and  her  little  daughter  had  gone 
and  bought  a  halfpenny  parkin  "  on 
trust."  She  would  have  felt  it  not  the 
least  an  undue  thing  if  a  thunderbolt 
had  struck  her  dead  in  the  Back  Gar- 
den. It  was  no  longer  the  Back  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  A  degraded  criminal  de- 
filed it  vnth  her  presence. 

And  the  Body  was  mouldering  in  the 
sideboard,  on  the  second  shelf  in  the  ht- 
tle  cupboard. 

I  think  she  would  have  faded  away 
and  iserished  with  the  parkin,  as  witch- 
stricken  victims  ijerish  with  the  waxen 
figure  which  melts — but  there  came  re- 
lief. 

She  had  two  brothers  older  than  her- 
self, and  so  to  be  revered,  as  represent- 
ing experience  and  the  powerful  mind 
of  masculinity.  (Being  an  English  little 
girl  she  knew  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
Male.)  The  younger  of  the  two  was  a 
combative  Kttle  fellow  with  curly  hair, 
a  belted-in  roundabout,  a  broad  white 
collar,  and  two  broad  white  front  teeth. 
As  she  was  only  a  girl,  he  despised  her 
in  a  fraternal  British  way,  but  as  she 
was  his  sister  he  had  a  kind  of  affection 
for  her,  which  expressed  itself  in  occa- 
sional acts  of  friendly  patronage.  He 
was  perhaps  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

In  some  moment  of  severest  stress  of 
anguish  she  confessed  herself  to  him. 
It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  cannot  describe 
the  manner  or  the  occasion.  I  can 
only  remember  the  magnificence  of  his 
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couiluct.  Ho  must  have  been  a  good- 
natured  little  fellow,  and  be  certainly 
bad  a  lordly  sense  of  tbe  family  dignity, 
even  as  represented  or  misrepresented 
by  a  girl. 

That  be  berated  her  roundly  it  is  not 
unlikely,  but  bis  jjoiuts  of  view  concern- 
ing the  crime  were  not  as  dispropor- 
tionately exalted  as  her  own.  His  mas- 
culine vigor  would  not  permit  her  to  be 
utterly  crushed,  or  the  family  honor 
lost.  He  was  a  Man  and  a  Capitalist,  as 
well  as  a  Man  and  a  Brother.  He  hail 
a  penny  of  his  own,  he  had  also  a  noble 
and  Napoleonic  nature.  He  went  to  the 
cottage  of  Mrs.  Eimmer  (to  bis  greater 
matm-ity  was  accorded  the  freedom  of 
leaving  the  garden  unaccompanied  by  a 
nurse)  and  paid  for  the  parkin.  So  the 
blot  was  erased  from  the  escutcheon,  so 
tbe  criminal,  though  still  feeling  herself 
stained  with  crime,  breathed  again. 

She  bad  already  begun  to  have  a  sort 
of  literary  imagination,  and  it  must  in 
some  way  have  been  already  fed  with 
some  stories  of  heroic  and  noble  little 
boys  whose  conduct  was  to  be  emulated 
and  admired.  I  argue  this  from  the 
fact  that  she  mentally  and  reverently 
compared  him  to  a  boy  in  a  book. 
What  book  I  cannot  say,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  she  could  have  said  herself, 
but  at  that  time  he  figiu-ed  in  her  im- 
agination as  a  creature  too  noble  to  be 
anything  but  a  creation  of  literatm-e — 
tbe  kind  of  boy  who  would  refuse  to 
steal  apples,  and  invariably  gave  bis 
plum-cake  to  beggars  or  hungry  dogs. 

But  there  was  a  feature  of  the  melting 
away  of  this  episode  which  was  always 
a  mystery  to  her.  Her  Mamma  knew 
all,  so  did  her  Grandmamma,  so  did  tbe 
Nurses,  and  yet  she  was  not  treated  as 
an  outcast.  Nobody  scolded  her,  no- 
body reviled  her,  nobody  seemed  to  be 
afraid  to  leave  her  witli  the  Baby,  for 
fear  she  might  destroy  it  in  some  mad 
outburst  of  her  evil  instincts.  This 
seemed  inexplicable.  If  she  bad  been 
branded  on  the  brow,  and  henceforth 
kept  under  the  custody  of  a  strong  es- 
cort of  policemen,  she  would  not  have 
been  suqjrised.  And  yet  she  was  al- 
lowed to  eat  her  breakfast  bowl  of  bread- 
and-milk  at  the  Nursery  table  with  inno- 
cent children,  and  to  play  in  the  Back 
Garden  as  if  her  presence  would  not 


blight  the  gooseberries,  and  tbe  red  cur- 
rants would  not  shrivel  beneath  her  evil 
eye. 

My  opinion  is  that,  bearing  tbe  story 
from  tbe  Capitalist  in  tbe  roundabout, 
her  Mamma  and  her  Grandmamma  were 
privately  immensely  amused,  and  felt  it 
more  discreet  to  preserve  a  dignified  si- 
lence. But  that  she  was  not  swept  from 
tbe  earth  as  she  deserved,  did  not  cause 
her  to  regard  her  crime  as  less.  She 
only  felt  tbe  wonderfiduess  of  mercy  as 
embodied  in  one's  Grandmamma  and 
one's  Mamma. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LITEIiATUKE    AND    THE    DOLL. 

Whether  as  impression-creating  and 
mind-moulding  influences.  Literature  or 
tbe  DoU  came  first  into  her  hf  e  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  decide.  But  remember- 
ing the  role  the  DoU  23layed,  and  wherein 
its  fascination  lay,  I  see  that  its  way  must 
have  been  paved  for  it  in  some  rudimen- 
tary manner  by  Literature,  though  their 
clearly  remembered  existences  seem  to 
have  begun  at  one  and  tbe  same  time. 
Before  tbe  advent  of  literary  influence  I 
remember  no  Doll,and,curiously  enough, 
there  is,  before  the  advent  of  the  Doll, 
a  memory  of  something  like  stories — 
imperfect,  unsatisfactory,  fiUing  her  with 
vague,  restless  craving  for  greater  com-  ' 

j)leteness  of  form,  but  still  creating  im- 
ages for  her,  and  setting  her  small  mind 
at  work. 

It  is  not  in  tbe  least  Ukely  she  did  not 
own  dolls  before  she  owned  books,  Ijut 
it  is  certain  that  until  literature  assisted 
imagination  and  gave  them  character, 
they  seemed  only  things  stuffed  with 
sawdust  and  made  no  special  impres- 
sion. 

It  is  also  certain  that  she  cannot  have 
been  told  stories  as  a  rule.  I  should 
say  that  she  did  not  bear  them  even  as 
the  exception.  I  am  siu'e  of  this  be- 
cause I  so  well  recollect  her  desperate 
eftbrts  to  wi-ing  detail  of  any  sort  from 
her  nm-ses. 

The  "Slaughter  of  tbe  Innocents" 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  tbe  first  story 
imin-ession  in  her  life.  A  little  illustrated 
scriptm-e  history  afforded  a  picture  of 
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Jewish  mothers  rushing  madly  down 
broad  stone  stairways  clasping  babies 
to  theii-  breasts,  of  others  huddling  un- 
der the  shadow  of  high  walls  clutching 
their  little  ones,  and  of  fierce  armed  men 
slashing  with  swords. 

This  was  the  work  of  Herod  the  King. 
And  "  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard, 
lamentation  and  weejauig,  and  great 
mourning.  Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  would  not  be  comforted,  be- 
cause they  were  not." 

This  was  the  first  stoiy,  and  it  was  a 
tragedy — only  made  endurable  by  that 
story  of  the  Star  in  the  East  which  led 
the  way  to  the  Manger  where  the  little 
Child  lay  sleeping  with  a  light  about  his 
head — the  little  Child  before  whom  the 
wise  men  bent,  worshipping  and  offering 
gifts  of  frankincense  and  myrrh.  She 
wondered  greatly  what  frankincense  and 
myrrh  were,  but  the  wise  men  were 
beautiful  to  her,  and  she  could  see  quite 
clearly  the  high  deep  dome  of  blue 
which  vaulted  the  still  j^lain  where  the 
Shepherds  watched  their  flocks  at  night, 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  to 
them  and  glory  shone  round  about  and 
they  were  "  sore  afraid,"  untU  the  angel 
said  unto  them,  "  Fear  not,  for  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy." 

This  part  of  the  story  was  strange 
and  majestic  and  lovely,  and  almost 
consoled  her  for  Herod  the  King. 

The  Nurse  who  was  the  unconscious 
means  of  suggesting  to  her  the  first  ro- 
mance of  her  life,  must  have  been  a  dull 
jierson.  Even  at  this  distance  I  find 
myself  looking  back  at  her  vague,  stujiid 
personality  with  a  sense  of  iuijiatience. 

How  could  a  person  learn  a  couple 
of  verses  of  a  song  suggesting  a  story, 
and  not  only  neglect  to  learn  more, 
but  neglect  to  inquire  about  the  story 
itself. 

And  oh,  the  heljiless  torture  of  hear- 
ing tliose  odd  verses  and  standing  by 
that  phlegmatic  person's  knee  with  one's 
yearning  eyes  fixed  on  her  incompre- 
hensible countenance,  finding  one's  self 
unalile  to  extort  from  her  by  any  cross- 
examination  the  details  ! 

YjXcw  the  stray  verses  had  such  won- 
derful suggestion  in  them.  They  opened 
up  sucli  vistas.  At  that  time  the  Small 
Person  faithfully  believed  the  song  to 
be  called  "  Sweet  Alice  Beubolt " — Miss 


AHce  Benbolt  being,  as  she  supposed, 
the  name  of  the  young  lady  described 
in  the  lines.  She  was  a  very  sensitive 
young  lady,  it  appeared,  from  the  de- 
scription given  in  the  first  verse  : 

"  Ah,  don't  you  remember  Sweet  Alice  Ben- 
bolt, 
Sweet  Alice  with  hair  so  brown. 
How  she  wept  with  deliglit  when  yon  gave 

her  a  smile, 
And  trembled  with  fear  at  yonr  frown  ?  " 

It  did  not  then  occur  to  the  Small 
Person  that  Miss  Benbolt  must  have 
been  trying  in  the  domestic  circle  ;  she 
was  so  moved  by  the  tender  image  of 
a  brown -haired  girl  who  was  called 
"Sweet  Alice"  and  set  to  jjlaintive  mu- 
sic. Somehow  there  was  something 
touching  in  the  way  she  was  sjjoken  of 
— as  if  peoj^le  had  loved  her  and  were 
sorry  about  her  for  some  reason — the 
boys  who  had  gone  to  the  school-house 
"  under  the  hill,"  connected  with  which 
there  seemed  to  be  such  pathetic  mem- 
ories, though  the  Small  Person  could 
not  comiDrehend  why  they  were  pathetic. 
But  there  was  a  joathos  in  one  verse 
which  broke  her  heart  when  she  un- 
derstood it,  which  she  scarcely  did  at 
first. 

"  In  the  little  nhnrchyard  in  the  valley  Ben- 
bolt, 
In  a  corner  obscure  and  alone, 
They  have  fitted  a  slab  of  the  granite  so  gray, 
And  Sweet  Alice  lies  under  the  stone." 

"Why  does  she  lie  there?"  she  asked, 
with  both  hands  on  the  Nurse's  knee. 
"  Why  does  Sweet  Alice  lie  under  the 
stone  ?  " 

"  Because  she  died,"  said  the  Nurse, 
without  emotional  comj3unctions,  "  and 
was  buried  there." 

The  SmaU  Person  clung  rather  heljo- 
lessly  to  her  apron. 

"  Sweet  Alice,"  she  said,  "Sweet  Alice 
with  hair  so  brown  ?  " 

("Why  was  the  brown  hair  pathetic  as 
well  as  the  name  ?  I  don't  know.  But 
it  was.) 

"Why  did  she  die?"  she  asked. 
"  What  did  she  die  for?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  nurse. 

"But — but — tell  me  some  more," 
the  Small  Person  gasped.  "  Sing  some 
more." 
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"  I  don't  know  any  more." 

"  But  where  did  the  boys  go  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  What  did  the  schoolmaster  do?  " 

"  The  song  doesn't  tell." 

"  ^\'liy  was  he  grim  V  " 

"  It  doesn't  tell  that  either." 

"Did  Sweet  Alice  go  to  school  to 
him  ?  " 

"I  dare  say." 

"  Was  he  soriy  when  she  died?  " 

"It  does  not  say." 

"  Ai-e  there  no  more  verses  ?  " 

"  I  can't  remember  any  more." 

Questioning  was  of  no  use.  She  did 
not  know  any  more  and  she  did  not 
care.  One  might  implore  and  try  to 
suggest,  but  she  was  not  an  imaginative 
character,  and  so  the  Small  Person  was 
left  to  gaze  at  her  with  hungry  eyes 
and  a  sense  of  despair  before  this  stolid 
being,  who  mi(jhl  have  known  the  rest 
and  would  not.  She  jJi'obably  made 
the  woman's  life  a  burden  to  her  by 
imploring  her  to  sing  again  and  again 
the  stray  verses,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  each  rejietition  she  invented  new 
questions. 

"  Sweet  Alice  Benbolt,"  she  used  to 
say  to  herself.  "  Sweet  Alice  with  hair 
so  brown."  And  the  words  always  called 
up  in  her  mind  a  jjictui-e  which  is  as 
clear  to-day  as  it  was  then. 

It  is  a  queer  little  j'icture,  but  it 
seemed  very  touching  at  that  time. 
She  saw  a  hillside  covered  with  soft 
green.  It  was  not  a  high  hill  and  its 
slope  was  gentle.  Why  the  "  school- 
house  under  the  hill  "  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  it,  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 
But  there  it  was,  and  it  seemed  to  look 
down  on  and  watch  benignly  over  some- 
thing in  a  corner  at  the  foot  of  it.  The 
something  was  a  slab  of  the  granite  so 
gray  lying  among  the  soft  greenness  of 
the  grass. 

"And  Sweet  Alice  lay  under  the  stone." 

She  was  not  a  shadow — Sweet  Alice. 
She  is  something  far  more  than  a  shadow 
even  now,  in  a  mind  through  which 
thousands  of  shadows  have  passed.  She 
was  a  tender  thing — and  she  had  brown 
hair— and  somehow  people  loved  her — 
and  she  died. 

It  was  not  until  Literature  in  the  form 


of  stor)',  romance,  tragedy,  and  adven- 
tui-e  had  quickened  her  imagination  that 
the  figure  of  the  DoU  loomed  uja  in  the 
character  of  an  absorbing  interest,  but 
once  having  apjjeared  it  never  retired 
from  the  scene  uutd  advancing  years 
forced  t^e  curtain  to  fall  upon  the  ex- 
citing scenes  of  which  it  was  always  the 
heroine. 

That  was  the  truth  of  the  matter — it 
was  not  a  Doll,  but  a  Heroine. 

jVnd  some  imagination  was  required 
to  make  it  one.  The  DoU  of  that  day 
was  not  the  dimpled  star-eyed  creature 
of  to-day,  who  can  stand  on  her  own 
firm  little  feet,  whose  plump  legs  and 
arms  can  be  placed  in  any  position, 
whose  attitudes  may  be  made  to  express 
emotions  in  accordance  with  the  Del- 
sarte  system,  and  who  has  parted  liiJS 
and  pearly  teeth,  and  indulges  in  feat- 
ures.    Not  at  all. 

The  natui-al  advantages  of  a  doll  of 
that  period  confined  themselves  to  size, 
hair  which  was  sewn  on  a  Httle  black 
skuU-caj) — if  it  was  not  plastered  on 
with  mucilage — and  eyes  which  could 
be  jerked  open  if  one  iniUed  a  wire 
which  stuck  out  of  her  side.  The  most 
exi)ensive  and  magnificent  doll  you 
could  have  was  merely  a  big  wax  one, 
whose  hair  could  be  combed  and  whose 
eyes  would  open  and  shut.  Otherwise 
they  were  all  the  same.  Only  the  face 
and  neck  were  of  wax,  and  features  were 
not  studied  by  the  manufacturers.  AU 
the  faces  were  exactly  the  same  shape, 
or  rather  the  same  shapelcssness.  Ex- 
pression and  outline  would  have  been 
considered  wanton  waste  of  material. 
To-day  dolls  have  cheeks  and  noses  and 
lips  and  brows,  they  look  smiling  or 
pensive,  childlike  or  sophisticated.  At 
that  time  no  doU  was  guilty  of  looking 
anything  at  all.  In  the  middle  of  her 
smooth,  round  face  was  a  blunt  excres- 
cence which  was  called  a  nose,  beneath  it 
was  a  line  of  red  paint  which  was  meant 
for  a  mouth,  on  each  side  of  it  was  a 
tight-looking  black  or  blue  glass  eye  as 
totally  devoid  of  expression  and  as  far 
removed  from  any  resemblance  to  a  real 
eye  as  the  combined  talents  of  ages  of 
doll  manufacturers  could  make  it.  It 
had  no  pupil  and  no  meaning,  it  stared, 
it  trlared.  and  was  only  a  little  more 
a>yful  when  one    pulled  the   wax   lid 
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over  it  than  it  was  when  it  was  fixed 
and  open.  Two  arches  of  brown  paint 
above  it  were  its  eyebrows,  and  all  this 
beauty  was  siu-mounted  with  the  small 
black  cajj  on  the  summit  of  which  was 
stretched  a  row  of  dangling  curls  of 
black  or  brown.  Its  body  was  stuffed 
with  sawdust  which  had  a  tragic  tenden- 
cy to  burst  forth  and  ran  out  through 
any  hole  in  the  white  calico  which  was 
its  skin.  Tlie  arms  and  legs  were  like 
sawdust  -  stviffed  sausages,  its  arms 
were  covered  with  pink  or  blue  or  yellow 
or  green  kid,  there  being  no  preju- 
dice caused  by  the  fact  that  arms  were 
not  usually  of  any  of  these  shades  ;  its 
legs  dangled  painfully  and  presented  no 
haughty  contours,  and  its  toes  invaria- 
bly turned  in. 

How  an  imagination,  of  the  most  fer- 
vid, could  transform  this  thing  into  a 
creatiu'e  resembling  anything  human 
one  cannot  esjslain.  But  nature  is  very 
good  —  sometimes  —  to  little  children. 
One  day,  in  a  squalid  London  street,  I 
cb-ove  by  a  dirty  mite  sitting  upon  a 
step,  cuddling  warmly  a  little  bundle 
of  hay  tied  round  the  middle  with  a 
stiing.  It  was  her  baby.  It  j)robably 
was  lily  fair  and  had  eyes  as  blue  as 
heaven,  and  cooed  and  kissed  her  again 
— but  grown-up  peojjle  could  not  see. 

When  I  recall  the  adventures  through 
which  the  Dolls  of  the  Small  Person 
passed,  the  tragedies  of  emotion,  the 
scenes  of  battle,  mm-der,  and  sudden 
death,  I  do  not  wonder  that  at  times  the 
sawdust  biu'st  forth  from  their  calico 
cuticle  in  streams,  and  the  Nursery 
floor  was  deluged  with  it.  Was  it  a 
thing  to  cause  suii^rise  that  they  wore 
out  and  only  lasted  from  one  birthday 
to  another '?  Their  span  of  life  was  short 
but  they  could  not  complain  that  exist- 
ence had  not  been  full  for  them.  The 
DoU.  who,  on  November  24th,  begins  a 
checkered  career  by  mounting  an  im- 
tamed  and  untamable,  fiercely  prancing 
and  snorting  steed,  which,  while  it 
strikes  sparks  from  the  earth  it  spurns 
with  its  disdainful  hoofs,  wears  to  the 
outward  gaze  the  aspect  of  the  mere 
arm  of  a  Nurseiy  Sofa  covered  with  green 
baize — the  Doll  who  begins  Ufe  by  mount- 
ing this  steed,  and  so  conquering  its 
spirit  that  it  responds  to  her  touch  and 
leaps   the   most  ajipalling  hedges  and 


abysses,  and  leaves  the  lightning  itself 
behind  in  its  career ;  and  having  done 
this  on  the  24th,  is  executed  in  black 
velvet  on  the  25th  as  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  besides  being  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London  as  someone  else  and 
threatened  with  the  rack  and  the  stake 
because  she  will  not  "  recant  "  and  be- 
come a  Roman  CathoHc — a  Doll  with  a 
career  like  this  cannot  be  duU,  though 
she  may  at  periods  be  exhausted.  While 
the  two  little  sisters  of  the  Small  Person 
arranged  their  doll's  house  x^rettily  and 
had  tea-parties  out  of  miniature  cups  and 
saucers,  and  visited  each  other's  corners 
of  the  nursery,  in  her  corner  the  small 
person  entertained  herself  with  wildly - 
thrilling  histories,  which  she  related  to 
herself  in  an  undertone,  while  she  acted 
them  with  the  assistance  of  her  Doll. 

She  was  aU  the  characters  but  the 
heroine — the  Doll  was  that.  She  was 
the  hero,  the  villain,  the  banditti,  the 
pirates,  the  executioner,  the  weei^ing 
maids  of  honor,  the  touchingly  benevo- 
lent old  gentleman,  the  court'ers,  the 
explorers,  the  king. 

She  always  spoke  in  a  whisper  or  an 
undertone,  unless  she  was  quite  alone, 
because  she  was  shy  of  being  heard. 
This  was  probably  an  instinct  at  first, 
but  it  was  a  feeling  intensified  early  by 
finding  out  that  her  habit  of  "  talking 
to  herself,"  as  others  called  it,  was  con- 
sidered a  joke.  The  servants  used  to 
listen  to  her  behind  doors  and  giggle 
when  they  caught  her,  her  brothers  re- 
garded her  as  a  ridiculous  little  object. 
They  were  cricket -playing  boys,  who 
l^ossibly  wondered  in  private  if  she 
was  slightly  cracked,  but  would  have 
soundly  thumped  and  belabored  any 
other  boy  who  had  dared  to  suggest 
the  same  thing. 

The  time  came  when  she  heard  it  said 
that  she  was  "  romantic."  It  was  the 
most  crushing  thing  she  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. She  was  quite  sure  that  she 
was  not  romantic.  She  could  not  bear 
the  ignominy  of  the  suggestion.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  was,  but  she  was 
sure  she  was  not  romantic.  So  she  was 
very  cautious  in  the  matter  of  keej)iug 
to  her  own  corner  of  the  Nursery  and 
putting  an  immediate  stop  to  her  per- 
formance the  instant  she  obsei-ved  a  si- 
lence, as  if  anyone  was  listening.     But 
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her  most  delightful  life  coucentratotl  it- 
self ill  those  dramatized  stories  through 
which  she  "  talked  to  herself." 

At  the  cud  of  the  oiitrance  hall  of  the 
liouse  iu  which  she  lived  was  a  tall  stand 
for  a  caudclabra.  It  was  of  worked  iron 
and  its  standard  was  ornamented  with 
certain  decorative  supports  to  the  upjier 
part. 

What  were  the  emotions  of  the  Small 
Person's  Mamma,  who  was  the  gentlest 
and  kindest  of  her  sex,  on  coming  upon 
her  offsijriug  one  day,  on  descending 
the  staircase,  to  find  her  ajiparently  fu- 
rious with  insensate  rage,  mutteiiug  to 
herself  as  she  brutally  lashed  with  one 
of  her  brother's  toy  whips,  a  cheerfully 
hideous  black  gutta  -  i^ercha  doll  who 
was  tied  to  the  candelabra  stand  and 
aiJiDeared  to  be  enjoying  the  situation. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear  !  "  exclaimed  the 
alarmed  little  lady,  "  what  are  you  do- 
ing?" 

The  Small  Person  gave  a  little  jump 
and  dropped  at  her  side  the  stalwart 
right  arm  which  had  been  wielding  the 
whip.  She  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
tui'ned  very  red,  if  it  had  been  possible 
for  her  to  become  redder  than  her  exer- 
tions had  made  her. 

"  I — I  was  only  playing,"  she  faltered, 
sheepishly. 

"  Playing  !  "  echoed  her  mamma. 
"  What  were  you  playing  ?  " 

The  Small  Person  hung  her  head  and 
answered,  with  downcast  countenance, 
greatly  abashed. 

"  I  was — only  just — pretending  some- 
thing," she  said. 

"  It  really  quite  distressed  me,"  her 
Mamma  said,  in  discussing  the  matter 
afterward  with  a  friend.  "  I  don't  think 
she  is  really  a  cruel  child.  I  always 
thought  her  rather  kind-hearted,  but 
she  was  lashing  that  poor  black  doll  and 
talking  to  herself  like  a  little  fm-y.  She 
looked  quite  wicked.  She  said  she  was 
'pretending'  something.  You  know 
that  is  her  way  of  playing.  She  does 
not  play  as  Edith  and  Edwina  do.  She 
'  pretends  '  her  doll  is  somebody  out  of 
a  story  and  she  is  somebody  else.  She 
is  very  romantic.  It  made  me  rather 
nervous  the  other  day  when  she  dressed 
a  baby-doll  iu  white  and  put  it  into  a 
box  and  covcu-ed  it  with  flowers  and 
buried  it  iu  the  front  garden.     She  was 


so  absorbed  in  it,  and  she  hasn't  dug  it 
up.  She  goes  and  strews  flowers  over 
the  grave.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
she  was  '  pretending  '  when  she  was  beat- 
ing the  black  doU." 

Not  until  the  Small  Person  had  out- 
grown all  dolls,  and  her  mother  vv- 
minded  her  of  this  incident,  did  th.at 
innocent  lady  know  that  the  black  doll's 
name  was  Topsy,  but  that  on  this  occa- 
sion it  had  been  transformed  into  poor 
Uncle  Tom,  and  that  the  little  fui-y  with 
the  flying  hair  was  the  wicked  Legree. 

She  had  been  reading  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  What  an  era  it  was  in  her 
existence.  The  cheerful  black  doll  was 
jjrocured  immediately  and  called  Tojjsy, 
her  "  best  doll,"  which  fortimately  had 
brown  hair  in  its  wig,  was  Eva,  and 
was  kept  actively  employed  slowly  fad- 
ing away  and  dying,  while  .she  talked 
about  the  New  Jerusalem,  with  a  hec- 
tic flush  on  her  cheeks.  She  converted 
Topsy,  and  totally  changed  her  gutta- 
percha nature,  though  it  was  imjjossi- 
ble  to  alter  her  gutta-percha  grin.  She 
conversed  with  Uncle  Tom  (then  the 
Small  Person  was  Uncle  Tom),  she  cut 
ofi"  "  her  long  golden-brown  curls  "  (Not 
literally.  That  was  only  "pretended." 
The  wig  had  not  ringlets  enough  on  it.) 
and  presented  them  to  the  weeping 
slaves.  (Then  the  Small  Person  was  all 
the  weeping  slaves  at  once.)  It  is  true 
that  her  blunt-nosed  wax  countenance 
remained  perfectly  unmoved  throughout 
all  this  emotion,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  at  times  the  Small  Person 
felt  a  lack  in  her,  but  an  ability  to 
"l^retend"  ardentlj'  washer  consolation 
and  support. 

It  surelj"  must  be  true  that  all  chil- 
dren possess  this  right  of  entry  into 
the  fairyland  where  anylliimj  can  be 
"pretended."  I  feel  quite  sure  they 
do  and  that  if  one  could  follow  them 
iu  the  "  pretendings,"  one  would  make 
many  discoveries  about  them.  One  day 
in  tlie  Cascine  in  Florence  a  party  of 
little  girls  passed  me.  They  were  led 
by  a  handsome  child  of  eleven  or 
twelve  who,  with  her  head  iu  the  air, 
was  speaking  rapidly  in  French. 

"  Moi,"  she  said  to  the  others  as  she 
went  by,  and  she  made  a  fine  gesture 
with  her  hand,  "  Moi  je  suis  la  Keiue  ; 
vouB — vQus  etes  ma  suite  !  " 
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It  set  one  to  tliinking.  Nature  has 
the  caprice  sometimes,  we  know,  to  en- 
dow a  human  thing  at  bii-th  with  gifta 
and  powers  which  make  it  through  Ufe 
a  leader- — "la  reine"  or  "le  roi,"  of 
whom  afterward  others  are  always  more 
or  less  "la  suite."  But  one  wondered 
if  such  gifts  and  powers  in  themselves 
had  not  a  less  conscious  and  imperious 
air  than  this  young  pretender  wore. 

The  green-covered  sofa  in  the  Nursery 
was  an  adventurous  piece  of  furniture. 
To  the  casual  observer  it  wore  a  plain 
old-fashioned,  respectable  exterior.  It 
was  hard  and  uninviting  and  had  an 
arm  at  each  end  under  which  was  fitted 
a  species  of  short,  stiff  green  bolster  or 
sausage.  But  these  arms  were  capable 
of  things  of  which  the  cold  unimagina- 
tive world  did  not  dream.  I  wonder  if 
the  sofa  itself  dreamed  of  them  and  if 
it  found  them  an  interesting  variety 
of  its  regular  Niu'sery  life.  These  arms 
were  capable  of  transforming  them- 
selves at  a  moment's  notice  into  the 
most  superb  equine  form.  They  were 
"  coal-black  steeds  "  or  "  snow-white  pal- 
freys," or  "  untamed  mustangs  ; "  they 
"curvetted,"  they  "caracoled,"  they 
pranced,  their  "proud  hoofs  siaurned 
the  earth."  They  were  always  doing 
things  like  these,  while  the  Doll  "sprang 
lightly  to  her  saddle,"  or  sat  "  erect  as 
a  dart."  They  were  always  untamable, 
but  the  DoU  in  her  character  of  he- 
roine could  always  tame  them  and  re- 
main smiling  and  fearless  while  they 
"  dashed  across  the  boundless  plain " 
or  clawed  the  heavens  with  their  fore- 
feet. No  equestrian  feat  ever  disturbed 
the  calm  hauteur  of  the  DoU.  She  is- 
sued triumphant  from  every  deadly 
jDeiil. 

It  was  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  trans- 
formed the  sofa -arms  to  "coal-black 
steeds,"  G.  P.  E.  James  and  Harrison 
Ainsv?orth  who  made  them  "  snow-white 
palfreys,"  and  Captain  Mayne  Reid 
whose  si^ell  changed  them  to  "  untamed 
mustangs "  and  the  Nursery  into  a 
boundless  prairie  across  which  troops 
of  Indian  warriors  j'wi'sucd  the  Doll 
upon  her  steed,  in  paint  and  feathers, 
and  with  war-whoops  and  ycUs,  having 
as  their  object  in  view  the  cajitm-e  of 
her  wig. 

What  a  beautiful,  beautiful  story  the 


"  War  Trail  "  was — with  its  white  horse 
of  the  jsrairie  which  would  not  be 
caught.  How  one  thrUled  and  palpi- 
tated in  the  reading  of  it.  It  opened 
the  gateway  to  the  world  of  the  jDrairie, 
where  the  herds  of  wild  horse  swept 
the  plain,  where  buii'aloes  stamjjeded, 
and  Indian  chieftains,  magnificent  and 
ferocious  and  always  covered  with  wam- 
pum (whatever  wampum  might  be),  pur- 
sued heroes  and  heroines  alike. 

And  the  deUght  of  Ainsworth's 
"  Tower  of  London."  That  beloved 
book  with  the  queer  illustrations.  The 
pictures  of  Og,  Gog,  and  Magog,  and 
Xit  the  Dwarf,  Mauger  the  Headsman, 
the  crafty  Eenard,  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth with  Courtenay  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  and  poor  embittered  Queen  Mary 
looking  on. 

What  a  place  it  was  for  a  Small  Per- 
son to  wander  through  in  shuddering 
imaginings,  through  the  dark,  dank 
subterranean  passages,  where  the  rats 
sciu-ried,  and  where  poor  mad  Alexia 
roamed,  persecuted  by  her  jailer.  One 
passed  by  dungeons  where  noble  pris- 
oners pined  through  years  of  dying  life, 
one  mounted  to  towers  where  queens  had 
waited  to  be  beheaded,  one  was  led  with 
chilling  blood  through  the  dark  Trait- 
ors' gate.  But  one  reached  some  time 
or  other  the  huge  kitchen  and  servitors' 
hall,  where  there  was  such  endless  riot- 
ous merriment,  where  so  much  "sack  " 
and  "  Canary  "  was  drunk,  where  there 
were  great  rounds  of  roast  beef,  and 
"  venison  pasties,"  and  roast  caj)ons,  and 
even  peacocks,  and  where  they  ate  "  man- 
chets "  of  bread  and  "quaffed"  their 
flagons  of  nut-brown  ale,  and  addressed 
each  other  as  "Sirrah"  and  "Varlet," 
and  "  Knave  "  in  their  elephantine  jok- 
ing. 

Poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey !  Poor 
handsome,  misguided  Guilford  Dudley  ! 
Poor  anguished,  terrified,  deluded  Nor- 
thumberland ! 

What  tragic,  historical  adventures  the 
Doll  passed  thr-ough  in  these  days  ;  how 
she  was  crowned,  discrowned,  sentenced, 
and  beheaded,  and  what  horror  the 
Nursery  felt  of  wretched,  unloved,  here- 
tic-bm-ning  Bloody  Mary  !  And  through 
these  tragedies  the  Nursery  Sufn  nlinost 
invariably  accompanied  Ik  r  .is  ji.ill'icy, 
scaflfold,  dungeon,  or  barge  from  wliich 
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she  "  stepped  to  proudly,  sadly,  j)ass  the 
Traitors'  Gate." 

And  if  the  Nursery  Sofa  was  an  en- 
deared and  interesting  object,  how  un- 
grateful^it  would  be  to  ignore  the  charms 
of  the  Green  Ai'ui  Chair  in  the  Sitting- 
room,  the  Sitting  Eooiu  Cupboard,  and 
the  Sitting-Room  Table.  It  woidd  seem 
simply  graceless  and  irreverent  to  write 
the  names  of  these  delightful  objects,  as 
if  they  were  mere  common  nouns,  with- 
out a  title  to  capital  letters.  They  were 
benevolent  friends  who  lent  their  aid  in 
the  carrying  out  of  all  sorts  of  fascinat- 
ing episodes,  who  could  be  confided  in, 
as  it  were,  and  trusted  never  to  laugh 
when  things  were  going  on,  however 
dramatic  they  might  be. 

The  sitting-room  was  only  a  small 
one,  but  somehow  it  had  an  air  of  seclu- 
sion. It  was  not  the  custom  to  play  in 
it,  but  when  nobody  was  there  and  the 
nursery  was  specially  active  it  had 
powerful  attractions.  One  could  go  in 
there  with  the  Doll  and  talk  to  one's  self 
when  the  door  was  shut,  with  perfect 
freedom  from  fear  of  listeners.  And 
there  was  the  substantial  sober-looking 
Arm  Chair — as  sober  and  respectable  as 
the  Nursery  Sofa,  and  covered  with  the 
same  green  stuff,  and  it  could  be  trans- 
formed into  a  "  bark  "  of  any  descrij)- 
tion  from  a  pinnace  to  a  gondola,  a 
canoe,  or  a  raft  set  afloat  by  the  surviv- 
ors of  a  sinking  ship  to  drift  for  weeks 
upon  "the  trackless  ocean"  without 
water  or  food. 

Little  incidents  of  this  description 
were  continually  taking  j)lace  in  the  ca- 
reer of  the  Doll.  She  was  accustomed 
to  them.  Not  a  hair  of  her  wig  turned 
at  the  agreeable  prosjject  of  being  bare- 
ly rescued  from  a  burning  shij),  of  be- 
ing pursued  all  over  the  Indian  Ocean  or 
the  Pacific  by  a  "  rakish-looking  craft," 
flying  the  black  flag  and  known  to  be 
manned  by  a  crew  of  bloodthirsty  pi- 
rates whose  amusement  of  making  cap- 
tives walk  the  plank  was  alternated  by 
the  scuttling  of  ships.  It  was  the  head 
pirate's  habit  to  attire  himseK  almost 
wholly  in  cutlasses  and  pistols,  and  to 
greet  the  ajipearance  of  any  jDrepos- 
sessing  female  captive  with  the  blood- 
curdling announcement.  "  She  shall 
be  mine  !  "  But  the  Doll  did  not  mind 
that  in  the  least,  and  it  only  made  it 


thrilling  for  the  hero  who  had  rescued 
her  from  the  burning  ship.  It  was 
also  the  oiiiuion  of  the  Small  Peron 
that  no  properly  constituted  pirate  chief 
could  possibly  omit  greeting  a  female 
captive  in  this  manner — it  rather  took, 
in  fact,  the  form  of  a  j^ii'atical  custom. 
The  sitting-room  floor  on  these  occa- 
sions represented  mid -ocean  —  the  Pa- 
cific, the  Indian,  or  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  their  waters  being  so  infested  with 
sharks  and  monsters  of  the  deep  (in  or- 
der that  the  hero  might  plunge  in  and 
rescue  the  DoU,  whose  habit  it  was  to 
fall  overboard)  that  it  was  a  miracle 
that  it  was  possible  at  all  to  steer  the 
Green  Ai-m  Chair. 

But  how  nobly  and  with  what  nauti- 
cal skill  it  was  steered  by  the  hero !  The 
crew  was  necessarily  confined  to  the 
Doll  and  this  unconquerable  being — be- 
cause the  Green  Ai-m  Chair  was  not  big. 

But  notwithstanding  his  heroic  con- 
duct, the  cold  judgment  of  maturer 
years  has  led  me  to  believe  that  this 
young  man's  mind  must  either  have 
been  enfeebled  by  the  hardships 
through  wliich  he  had  passed,  or  that 
the  ardor  of  his  passion  for  the  Doll 
had  caused  his  intellect  to  totter  on  its 
throne.  I  am  led  to  this  conviction  by 
my  distinct  recollection  of  the  fact  that 
on  the  occasion  of  some  of  their  most 
perilous  voyages,  when  the  Doll  had 
been  rescued  at  the  peril  of  his  noble 
life,  the  sole  article  which  he  rescued 
with  her,  as  being  of  practical  value  ujjon 
a  raft,  was  a  musical  instrument.  An  in- 
different observer  who  had  seen  this 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Small 
Person  might  have  coarsely  supposed  it 
to  be  a  tin  whistle — of  an  order  calcu- 
lated to  make  itself  sijecially  unpleasant 
— but  to  the  hero  of  the  raft  and  to  the 
doU  it  was  known  as  "  a  lute."  Why, 
with  his  practical  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation, the  hero  should  have  felt  that 
a  rescued  young  lady  on  a  raft,  without 
food  or  water',  might  be  sustained  in 
moments  of  collapse  from  want  of  nu- 
trition by  performances  ujion  the  "  lute  " 
only  persons  of  deep  feeling  and  senti- 
ment could  explain.  But  the  lute  was 
there  and  the  hero  ])layed  on  it,  in  in- 
tervals of  being  pursTied  by  pirates 
or  perishing  from  starvation  with  ap- 
propriately self-sacrificing  sentiments. 
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For  myself  I  have  since  thought  that 
possibly  the  tenilency  the  DoU  developed 
for  falling  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
arose  from  an  imworthy  desire  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  her  companion 
from  his  musical  rhapsodies.  He  was, 
of  coiu'se,  obliged  to  lay  his  instrument 
aside  while  he  leajied  overboard  and 
rescued  her  from  the  sharks,  and  she 
may  have  preferred  that  he  should  be 
thus  engaged.  Were  my  natui'e  more 
hardened  than  years  have  as  yet  made 
it  I  might  even  say  that  at  times  she 
perhaps  thovight  that  the  sharks  might 
make  short  work  of  his  lute  —  or  him- 
self—  and  there  may  have  been  mo- 
ments when  she  scarcely  cared  which. 
It  must  be  irritating  to  be  played  to 
on  a  lute,  when  one  is  perishing  slowly 
from  inanition. 

But  ah  !  the  voyages  in  the  Green 
Arm  Chair,  the  seas  it  sailed,  the  shores 
it  touched,  the  enchanted  islands  it 
was  cast  upon !  The  Small  Person  has 
never  seen  them  since.  They  were  of 
the  fair  world  she  used  to  see  as  she 
lay  upon  her  back  on  the  grass  in  the 
Back  Garden  of  Eden,  and  looked  up 
into  the  sky  where  the  white  islands 
iloated  in  the  blue.  One  could  long 
for  a  no  more  perfect  thing  than  that, 
after  the  long  years  of  wanderings  on 
mere  earth,  one  might  find  them  again, 
somewhere  —  somewhere.  Who  knows 
where  ? 

How  surprised  the  governess  would 
have  been,  how  amused  the  mamma, 
how  derisive  in  their  ribald  way  the 
brothers,  if  they  had  known  that  the 
Sitting  Room  Cupboard  was  a  temple 
in  Central  America — that  the  strange 
pigmy  remnants  of  the  Aztec  royal  race 
were  kept  there  !ind  worshipi^ed  as 
gods,  and  that  bold  explorers,  hearing 
of  their  mysterious  existence,  went  in 
search  of  them  in  face  of  all  danger  and 
difficulty  and  with  craft  and  daring  dis- 
covered and  took  them  away.  All  these 
details  were  in  a  penny  pamphlet  which 
had  been  sold  at  the  hall  of  exhibition 
where  the  two  Aztec  dwarfs  had  been  on 
view,  the  object  of  the  scientific  explorer 
having  apparently  been  to  make  a  good 
thing  of  them  by  exhibiting  them  at  a 
shilling  a  head,  children  half  price. 

The  Small  Person  had  not  been  taken 
to  see  them  ;  in  fact,  it  is  possible  that 


the  exhibition  had  not  belonged  to  her 
time.  But  at  some  time,  some  member 
of  her  family  must  have  been  of  their 
audience,  for  there  was  the  pamphlet, 
with  extraordinary  woodcuts  of  the  ex- 
plorers, woodcuts  of  the  Aztecs  with 
their  dwarfed  bodies  and  strange  re- 
ceding jjrofiles,  and  woodcuts  of  the 
temple  where  they  had  been  worshipped 
as  the  last  remnant  of  a  once  magnifi- 
cent, now  practically  extinct,  royal  race. 
The  woodcuts  were  very  C]ueer,  and 
the  Temple  was  ajsparently  a  ruin,  whose 
massive  broken  and  fallen  columns  made 
it  aU  the  more  a  place  to  dweU  upon  in 
wild  imaginative  dreams.  Restored,  in 
the  Sitting  Room  Cupboard,  it  was  a  ma- 
jestic pile.  Mystic  ceremonials  were 
held  there,  splendid  rites  were  solem- 
nized. The  Doll  took  part  in  them,  the 
Small  Person  olSciated.  Both  of  them 
explored,  both  discovered  the  Aztecs. 
To  do  so  it  was  necessai-y  to  kneel  on 
the  floor  with  one's  head  inside  the 
cupboard  while  the  scenes  were  enacted, 
but  this  in  no  wise  detracted  from  the 
splendor  of  their  eiiect  and  the  intensity 
of  their  interest.  Nothing  could.  The 
Sitting  Room  Table  must  have  been 
adorned  with  a  cover  much  too  large  for 
it,  or  else  in  those  days  table-covers 
were  intended  to  be  large.  This  one 
hung  down  so  far  over  the  table  that 
when  one  sat  on  the  floor  underneath  it 
with  the  DoU,  it  became  a  wigwam.  The 
Doll  was  a  squaw  and  the  Small  Person 
a  chief.  They  smoked  the  calumet  and 
ate  maize,  and  told  each  other  stories 
of  the  war-trail  and  the  hapi^y  hunting- 
grounds.  They  wore  moccasins,  and 
feathers,  and  wampum,  and  brought  up 
pappooses,  and  were  very  hapjjy.  Their 
natures  were  mild.  They  never  scalped 
anyone,  though  the  tomahawk  was  as 
much  a  domestic  utensil  as  the  fire-irons 
might  have  been  if  they  had  had  an  In- 
dian flavor.  That  it  was  dark  under  the 
enshrouding  table-cloth  made  the  wig- 
wam all  the  more  realistic.  A  wigwam 
with  bay  windows  and  a  chandelier 
would  not  have  been  according  to  Mayne 
Reid  and  Fenimore  Cooper.  And  it 
was  so  shut  out  from  the  world  there, 
one  could  declaim — in  undertones^ 
with  such  freedom.  It  seemed  as  if 
surely  oulside  the  wall  of  the  table-cloth 
there  was  no  world  at  all — no  real  world 
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— it  was  all  under  the  Sitting  Room  Ta- 
ble— inside  the  wiywam.  Since  then  I 
have  often  wondered  \Yhat  the  grown-up 
people  thought,  who,  coming  into  the 
room,  saw  the  table-cloth  drawn  down, 
and  heard  a  little  voice  whispering,  whis- 
pering, whisjjering,  beneath  its  shadow. 
Sometimes  the  Small  Person  did  not 
know  when  they  came  or  went,  she  was 
so  deeply  absorbed — so  far  away. 

Ah,  the  world  went  very  well  then. 
It  was  a  wonderful  world — so  full  of 
story  and  adventui'e  and  romance.  One 
did  not  need  trunks  and  railroads  ;  one 
could  go  to  Central  America,  to  Central 
Africa — to  Central  Anywhere — on  the 
arm  of  the  Nursery  Sofa — on  the  wings 
of  the  Green  Arm  Chair  —  under  the 
cover  of  the  Sitting  Room  Table. 

There  is  a  story  of  the  English  jiainter 
Watts  which  I  always  remember  as  a 
beautiful  and  subtle  thing,  though  it  is 
only  a  brief  anecdote. 


He  painted  a  i)ieture  of  Covent  Gar- 
den Market,  which  was  a  marvel  of  pict- 
uresque art  and  meaning.  One  of  his 
many  visitors — a  lady — looked  at  it  long 
and  rather  doubtfully. 

"  Well,  Ml-.  Watts,"  she  said,  "  this 
is  all  very  beautiful,  of  course,  Init  / 
know  Covent  Garden  Market  and  I 
must  confess  I  have  never  seen  it  look 
like  this." 

"  No  ?  "  replied  Watts.  And  then, 
looking  at  her  thoughtfully.  "  Don't 
you  wish  you  could  !  " 

It  was  so  pertinent  to  many  points  of 
view. 

As  one  looks  back  across  the  thousand 
years  of  one's  life,  to  the  time  when  one 
saw  all  things  like  this — recognizing 
bow  far  beyond  the  i^ower  of  maturer 
years  it  is  to  see  them  so  again,  one 
says  with  half  a  smile,  and  more  than 
half  a  sigh : 

"Ah,  does  not  one  wish  one  could  !  " 
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By  Frederic  Croicjiiiishield. 


First  Paper. 


^O  great  and  incessant  have  been 
the  vicissitudes  in  the  "Eternal 
City "  from  the  misty  days  of 
Romulus  to  the  twentieth  of  September, 
1870,  when  the  ItaUan  soldiery  jjoured 
over  the  breach  at  Porta  Pia,  and  so 
marked   and   rapid   ever   since,  that   a 


cei-pts  from  the  poets — still  it  will  wan- 
der. The  following  sheets  have  been  in- 
dited by  one  who  loves  the  beautiful, 
and  has  been  much  interested  in  monu- 
mental decoration,  not  from  a  histori- 
cal or  an  archseological  point  of  view. 
Art  and  archaeology  frequently  meet  on 


mere  chronicling  of  the  topograjihical  common  ground,  but  each  has  its  dis- 
changes  of  any  epoch  miist  always  prove  tinctive  iDrovince.  It  has  long  been  my 
interesting,  and  none  more  so  than  those  opinion  that  Rome  is  the  richest  treas- 
ure house  of  artistic  jjrecedents  in  the 
world.  Other  i^laces  may  be  more  opu- 
lent in  certain  departments.  The  so- 
called  "Gothic"  is  notably  lacking. 
Paris,  Dresden,  London,  Florence,  Ven- 
ice, or  Madrid  may  be  better  endowed 
with  easel-pictures — though  there  are 
not  a  few  master-pieces  in  the  Roman 
macchinisti,"  the  "  tenebrosi,"  and  all  galleries.  But  as  a  whole,  the  Italian 
of  that  ilk,  or  try  to  fix  our  wandering  capital  knows  no  rival.  She  has  more- 
attention  on  his  big-lettered  gods  by  ex-    over  her  specialties.     Her  frescos  are 


of  the  last  twenty-one  years.  Yet,  stu- 
l^endous  as  have  been  these  objective 
nnitations,  they  have  not  outstripped 
the  subjective  evolution  of  the  sight- 
seer. A  quarter  of  a  century  has  wit- 
nessed the  transfoi-mation  of  artistic 
methods  and  fcsthetic  canons.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray may  importune   us  to  admire  the 
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incomparable,  the  Cosmati  work  unique, 
tlie  o^nia  alcrandrinum  abundant;  nor 
can  any  city  illustrate  with  more  splen- 
did examples  the  evolution  of  mosaic 
from  the  time  of  the  ancients  to  the  age 
in  which  we  now  live. 

In  these  days  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  Greek  "  tad,"  it  is  the  fashion  to 
sneer  at  everything  Eoman.  It  would 
be  suijerfiuous  to  say  that  no  intelli- 
gent person,  mth  a  jot  of  artistic  feel- 
ing or  training,  can  fail  to  revere  the 
sweet  and  pure  simplicity  of  the  match- 
less Greek  forms,  be  they  embodied  in 
the  graceful  Lekythos,  a  coquettish  Tan- 
agra,  a  beardless  Ephebos  of  the  Phi- 
dian  school,  or  the  perfectly  propor- 
tioned edifices  of  the  AcropoUs.  Yet 
this  worshipful  attitude  need  not  pre- 
clude a  sincere  admiration  for  the  colos- 
sal buildings  of  Eome.  If  anyone  wants 
to  experience  the  joys  of  pure  construc- 
tion, let  him  stand  in  the  Pantheon. 
Degraded  as  it  now  is  with  false  decora- 
tion, the  mere  form,  the  splendid  aerial 
concavity  sends  a  shiver  down  the  spine. 
Nor  must  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Roman  decoration  of  the  best  epoch  is  a 
thing  to  be  scoffed  at.  Such  colored 
stucco-work  as  we  find  in  the  lately  ex- 
cavated Teverine  viUa,  or  on  the  Pala- 
tine, and  particularly  in  the  tombs  on 
the  Via  Latina,  are  marvels  of  refine- 
ment, invention,  and  execution.  When 
we  sj^eak  of  Roman  art,  we  must  do  so 
with  reserve.  There  never  has  been, 
strictly  sjjeaking,  an  original,  indige- 
nous art.  The  political  and  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  Rome  drew  unto  herself, 
in  all  ages,  the  artistic  elite  of  the  world. 
Greek  artists  were  supreme  in  imperial 
days  long  after  their  political  indepen- 
dence had  been  forfeited.  Renaissance 
Rome  attracted  the  very  flower  of  Tus- 
cany. Moreover,  her  great  traditions, 
her  vast  and  suggestive  ruins,  amplified 
the  Florentine  manner,  gave  it  a  "big- 
ness," if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  it 
never  would  have  acquired  on  its  native 
soil.  For  several  centui-ies  individuals, 
societies,  and  governments  have  recog- 
nized the  artistic  importance  of  a  so- 
joui-n  in  Rome,  and  time  has  justified 
their  attitude.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we,  too,  who  are  not  backward  in  gener- 
ous aid  to  promising  youth,  may  so  con- 
centrate and  regulate  our  somewhat  dif- 


fused and  independent  benefactions  as 
to  enable  our  young  architects,  painters, 
and  sculptors  to  add  something  to  their 
valuable  biit  insufficient  Parisian  expe- 
riences, and  follow  the  example  of  the 
French  themselves,  by  consulting  orig- 
inal documents  in  the  great  archives  of 
Eome.  The  vision  of  an  American  Villa 
Medici  is  indeed  entrancing. 

In  order  to  present  in  a  condensed 
form  a  concrete  idea  of  numberless  in- 
coherent and  ill-assorted  impressions, 
the  diarial  method  has  been  adopted,  be- 
cause its  informality  licenses  an  abrupt- 
ness of  transition  from  one  topic  to  an- 
other, and  quickens  the  interest  in  sub- 
jects that  have  been  exhaustively  treat- 
ed in  an  endless  series  of  xjedantic  and 
somniferous  works. 

June  12, 1890. — It  was  about  half-past 
five  A.M.,  when  I  awoke  in  the  express 
from  Paris,  which  was  nearing  Palo, 
a  small  station  on  the  Mediterranean, 
about  an  hour's  distance  from  Rome. 
The  cool,  refreshing  "ponente"  was 
blowing  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  yield- 
ing, pale  grass  was  glistening  in  the 
dazzling  light  of  morning.  Many  years 
ago  I  had  first  entered  Rome  by  this 
same  route,  and  was  on  the  qui  vive  of 
expectancy  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fa- 
miliar landmarks.  Would  they  have  lost 
their  charm  after  more  than  a  decade's 
stern  life  of  American  realities?  The 
gorgeous  popines  glowing  scarlet  against 
the  gray  brick  ruins,  the  grand  sweep  of 
the  middle  distance — a  vast  amphithea- 
tre— exquisitely  varied  by  the  undula- 
tions of  the  soil  and  perspective  of  aque- 
ducts, the  shadow-flecked  forms  of  the 
Albau  and  Sabine  hills,  and  the  sculptu- 
resque silhouette  of  more  distant  Leon- 
essa,  soon  dispelled  any  doubts.  There 
is  nothing  comparable  to  this  imique 
Roman  Campagna.  To  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  ineffable  beauties,  its 
lovely  tones,  and  perfect  lines  through 
the  medium  of  words  is  a  hopeless  task. 
It  must  be  seen  and  fell — for  there  are 
those  who  cannot  feel  it,  and  deem  it 
a  triste,  unsightly  waste.  One  is  often 
prone  to  gauge  the  artistic  sensibilities 
of  a  person  by  the  degree  of  their  im- 
l^ressibility  to  its  subtle  charms.  Un- 
like most  of  our  own  scenery  (east  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  least)  it  has  an  anat- 
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omy.  Form  cannot  be  sliglited  by  its 
pictorial  inteiiireter,  who  in  spite  of  bis 
inclinations  must  for  the  nonce  turn 
classicist.  As  for  me,  I  never  weaiy  of 
chanting  its  changing  glories,  changing 
with  the  seasons,  with  the  skies,  with  the 
hot  blasts  of  the  moist,  white  scirocco, 
or  the  cold  waves  of  the  cleai-,  blue  Ira- 
viontana.  One  is  almost  inclined  to  as- 
sert that  landscape  inlays  the  protago- 
nist's role  here,  notwithstanding  the 
aUm-ements  of  countless  artistic  treas- 
ures. Pure  heroism  is  needed  at  times 
to  drag  the  resisting  body  and  reluctant 
soul  out  of  their  lovely  environments 
into  the  sombre  abodes  of  the  chefs- 
d'ceuvre.  To  put  it  humbly,  it  goes 
against  the  grain  to  "  do  the  sights." 
'Tis  so  much  more  delectable  to  loaf 
awaj'  the  hours  under  the  sombre  green 
ilexes  of  a  stately  villa,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  high,  or  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
a  garden  or  piazza,  if  it  be  cool,  than  ex- 
ercise the  legs  and  brains  in  a  round  of 
duty.     .     .     . 

The  train  sweeps  around  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  passes  Minen'a  Medica,  and 
we  are  in  Kome. 

June  13,  1890. — My  friend  Lanciani 
piloted  me  about  the  city,  for  verily 
there  had  been  such  a  shifting  of  land- 
marks, a  guide  was  necessary.  Conserv- 
ative love  for  a  past,  vainly  regretted  by 
the  impossible,  irreconcilable  sesthetes, 
and  their  captious  aggressiveness  against 
the  present,  freely  ventilated  in  print, 
had  prepared  me  for  the  \erj  worst,  so 
that  the  pleasurable  sui'j)rise  produced 
by  the  first  glimpse  of  the  new  city  was 
almost  too  reactionary.  Roma  Nuova 
proved  to  be  no  eyesore,  while  those 
parts  of  Eoma  Vecchia  through  which 
we  drove  seemed  to  be  much  the  same 
as  in  the  days  of  Pio  Nono.  A  fever- 
ish and  unwarranted  speculation,  not 
peculiar  to  Italy,  which  ruined  many 
a  i^rincely  house,  and  enriched  many 
an  obscurity,  imjioverished  those  who 
incontinently  bought,  and  made  the 
fortunes  of  those  who  judiciously  sold, 
metamoii^hoscd  stately  villas  and  se- 
questered gardens  into  blocks  of  cheap, 
perishable,  and  unneccssai-y  constnic- 
tious,  some  of  whicli  were  abandoned 
before  they  were  roofed  in.  Only  a  very 
few  of  those  buildings  which  were  ne- 
cessitated by  the  legitimate  and  m-gent 


demands  of  a  newly  established  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  1)y  the  sudden  incre- 
ment of  the  poi)ulation  to  considerably 
more  than  twice  its  foimer  niuuber,  sat- 
isfy the  artistic  or  practical  eye.  I'rr 
contra,  they  are  well  grouped  in  the 
healthiest  sections  of  the  city,  separated 
by  broad,  clean,  wcll-pavcd  streets,  or  ef- 
fectively iiKisscd  about  a  piazza.  From  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  tlioy  form  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  low- lying,  damj),  din- 
gy, and  over-crowded  lanes  of  old  Rome, 
of  which  some  of  the  most  pestiferous 
sections,  such  as  the  Ghetto,  have  been 
remodelled  without  detriment  to  the 
precious  monuments  of  antiquity.  It 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  pater- 
nal government  shoidd  jeojjard  the  Hvcs 
of  its  subjects  to  gratify  the  whims  of 
travelling  testhetes.  Possibly,  if  the 
population  of  the  too  densely  inhabited 
quarters  of  the  city  were  evenly  distrib- 
uted over  the  newer  and  healthier,  the 
imtenanted  houses  would  be  occupied 
to  the  great  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
But  here  am  I,  an  artist,  dilating  on 
the  distribution  of  the  population !  Let 
us  at  once  return  to  the  fine  arts.  The 
modem  Italian  seems  to  have  an  inborn 
and  ineradicable  "hankering"  after  plas- 
ter. To  do  him  justice,  he  makes  good 
plaster.  He  slakes  his  lime  and  pre- 
serves it  in  pits,  where  it  lies  for  an  in- 
definite period  in  store.  He  never  uses 
it  till  it  has  lain  there  for  at  least  a  year, 
and  the  prudent  frescoist  wiU  insist  on 
a  duration  of  two  years.  Consequent- 
ly it  is  thoroughly  slaked,  will  not  blis- 
ter nor  flake.  The  artisan  handles  his 
plaster  with  consummate  manual  skUl. 
He  imitates  the  more  precious  materials 
with  an  astounding  facUity,  inspired  ap- 
parently by  the  mere  joy  of  counterfeit- 
ing in  a  compliant  medium.  Slender 
resources  formerly  suggested  the  sub- 
stitution of  plaster  for  stone,  but  years 
of  falsification  have  so  perverted  the 
national  taste  that  the  sham  has  ceased 
to  be  offensive.  Naturally  this  mortar 
veneer  is  quickly  deflowered,  its  fresh- 
ness lasting  but  a  few  years.  The  rav- 
ages of  time  and  weather  are  occa- 
sionally vamped  up,  but  not  drastically 
enough  to  prevent  a  general  air  of  shab- 
biness  in  the  older  constructions,  jjleas- 
ing  and  profitable  to  the  aquarellist,  but 
disagreeable  to  the  tidv  citizen.     The 
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whole  epidermis  of  the  cheapest  houses 
is  plaster.  Frequeutlj'  the  base  courses 
and  trimmings  are  of  travertine,  the 
rest  coarse  brick,  tufa,  or  concrete,  plas- 
tered. The  color  applied  with  a  vehicle 
of  milk,  or  glue  and  milk,  with  perhaps 
a  touch  of  oU,  is  usually  very  agreeable. 
Pale  tones  predominate,  such  as  light 
ochres,  and  reds,  or  browns,  that  har- 
monize admirably  with  the  sky  and  with 
each  other,  producing  a  general  air  of 
cheerfulness.  The  uniformity  is  occa- 
sionally broken  by  a  loggia  brilUantly 
decorated  in  the  Pompeian  fashion,  the 
cast  shadows  of  roof  and  column  ton- 
ing down  the  garishness,  and  more  fre- 
quently by  a  gay  sgraffito  fa9ade  of  light- 
buff  arabesques,  on  a  cool  gray  or  umber 
ground,  which  are  sometimes  grouped 
about  centres  of  highly  colored  pictures 
executed  "a  buon  fresco."  On  paper 
this  sounds  crude  and  noisy.  In  reality 
it  is  not.  The  vibrating  air  ties  it  all 
together,  and  the  general  concordance 
of  tone  and  method  permits  emphasized 
color  spots,  and  gains  by  them. 

Truth  compels  me  to  state  that  there 
are  not  a  few  fajades  of  genuine  ma- 
terial, save  at  times  the  cornice.  These 
are  either  of  travertine,  or  a  lovely 
combination  of  delicate  rose,  or  buff 
brick,  with  travertine  trimmings.  The 
new  VUla  Ludovisi,  for  example,  the  re- 
cent additions  to  S.  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano  or  the  many  nameless  residences. 
With  due  circumspection  it  can  be  as- 
serted that,  for  artistic  effect,  no  mun- 
dane stone  is  comparable  to  travertiae. 
From  the  bom-  it  leaves  the  stone- 
cutter's hands  to  such  as  we  see  it  to- 
day in  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  after 
a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  it 
thoroughly  satisfies  the  eye.  Unlike 
white  marble,  it  does  not  perforce  pass 
through  a  chiU  and  unsympathetic  novi- 
tiate before  proving  acceptable.  It  starts 
both  with  texture  and  tone.  From  a 
rich  cream  color  when  it  is  quarried, 
it  runs  through  the  gamut  of  ochres  in- 
to a  rich  burnt-sienna,  or  deeper  van- 
dyke,  and  sometimes  into  soft  markings 
of  velvety  black.  Count  Vespignani,  ar- 
chitect to  the  Vatican,  in  answer  to  my 
question  whether  the  finer  qualities  of 
this  stone  would  resist  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  American  climate,  replied 
that,  though  he  could  not  speak  from 


l^ersonal  experience,  he  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  abiUty  to  do  so,  seeing  that 
on  such  fountains  as  the  "Tritoue"  in 
the  piazza  Barberini,  which  alternate- 
ly freezes  and  thaws  during  the  colder 
winters,  it  had  very  successfully  resisted 
for  years  the  action  of  the  weather.  Tra- 
vertine calls  to  my  mind  the  curb-stones 
of  that  material,  which  constructively 
are  very  good.  They  are  not  merely  jux- 
taj)Osed  as  with  us,  but  are  mortised  by 
means  of  semi-circular  joints,  produc- 
ing a  pleasing  effect,  as  well  as  adding 
considerably  to  their  stability. 

While  the  general  harmony  of  new 
Rome  is  enhanced  by  uniformity  of 
tone  and  decoration,  it  is  assured  by 
the  uniformity  of  architectural  style, 
and  that  a  simple  one.  There  are  no 
acrid  transitions  from  Romanesque  to 
Moorish,  from  Gothic  to  "  Queen  Anne." 
Eclecticism  does  not  obtain.  The  ar- 
chitects work  but  in  one  vein,  the  clas- 
sic, or  that  modification  of  it  known 
as  the  "  renaissance,"  and  which,  both  in 
ancient  and  "revival"  practice,  is  much 
freer  and  more  elastic  than  many  imag- 
ine. The  classic  is  their  legitimate 
heritage,  well  adapted  to  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  country.  They  act 
wisely  in  adapting  a  style,  flesh  of  their 
flesh,  to  the  modified  environments  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  rather  than  in- 
efficiently dabble  with  an  exotic.  The 
classic  in  its  purest  forms  has  alwaj's 
been  sjTichronous  with  a  refined  and 
cultivated  civilization,  and  its  i^rincijiles 
are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  thoughts 
and  habits  of  to-day. 

Pictiu-esque  grotesqueness  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  our  modern  feeling.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  modern  Roman, 
with  his  easy  access  to  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  the  past  —  the  reserved, 
elegant,  and  unobtrvisive  forms  of  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  the  refined  fancies 
of  the  quattro  -  centisti  —  should  prefer 
the  ponderous  details  of  the  "  barocco," 
and  vulgar  taste  of  the  decadence. 
Were  the  past  veiled,  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions  one  would  say  that  there 
was  no  taste.  The  Latin  races  seem 
for  the  moment  to  be  infected  with  the 
barocco  malady.  Certain  symptoms,  as 
yet  scarcely  perceptible,  leave  me,  how- 
ever, to  hope  that,  for  the  Italians  at 
least,  the  cure  is  not  far  distant. 
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When  we  weigli  the  chargfes  of  van- 
dalisiii  preferred  against  the  -Italian 
Goveniiueut  with  the  positive  benefits 
they  have  conferred  on  the  world  of 
art,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  pre- 
ponderate. Time,  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  the  exigencies  of  modern 
life  have  brought  about  certain  un- 
avoidable changes  for  which  no  one  in 
I^articular  is  responsible.  That  the  ubi- 
quitous chimney  should  loom  against 
the  sky  somewhat  aggressively ;  that  fac- 
tories should  be  established  in  some  of 
the  less  attractive  environs ;  that,  last 
and  worst  of  aU,  certain  temporary 
structures  of  a  Coney  Island-like  order 
of  architecture  near  the  Tor  di  Quinto 
should  mar  the  beautiful  view  from  the 
Accpia  Acetosa  across  the  historic  mead- 
ows of  the  Tiber,  are  disagreeable  but 
patent  facts.  Yet  as  we  drove  through 
the  Koman  Forum  I  noticed  that  it  had 
been  greatly  amiolitied.  From  the  old, 
insignificant  excavation  around  the  col- 
umn of  Phocas,  through  the  sj)lendid 
expanse  of  uncovered  ruin  on  either  side 
of  the  Sacred  Way,  as  far  as  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Eomana,  there  is  visible  testi- 
mony of  a  considerable  outlay  of  money 
and  inteUigence  by  a  government  amply 
endowed  with  the  latter,  but  much  in 
need  of  the  former.  The  necessary  ex- 
cavations for  the  very  buildings  which 
the  irreconcUables  so  deeply  deplore, 
have  brought  to  light  a  countless  mass 
of  artistic  and  archreological  documents. 
Should  anyone  doubt  the  veracity  of  my 
statement,  let  him  tuna  to  the  long  lists 
in  the  monthly  bulletins  of  archreologi- 
cal  discoveries  made  in  the  different 
provinces  of  regenerated  Italy.  Taking, 
then,  both  the  oJficial  and  imofficial  ex- 
cavations into  consideration,  the  vast 
number  of  rare  objects  unearthed  dur- 
ing the  extension  of  the  new  citj',  the 
establishment  of  severiil  museums,  the 
severity  of  the  laws  i^rotecting  the  so- 
called  "national  monuments,"  which 
often  weigh  heavily  on  the  individual, 
and  tlie  rescuing  of  many  precious  rel- 
ics from  threatening  disintegration,  the 
lover  of  the  fine  arts  has  cause  to  re- 
joice rather  than  complain. 

In  contrast  to  all  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  in  comparatively  recent 
papal  times,  restorations  were  freely 
made,  well-intentioned  no  doubt,  and 


in  accordance  with  the  methods  then  in 
vogue,  but  to-day  deemed  barbaric. 
The  interior,  for  instance,  of  S.  Aguese 
Fuori  le  Mura,  tin;  sham  mosaics  on 
the  exterior  of  the  basOica  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
the  fayade  of  S.  Pudentiana,  etc.  Let 
those  who  have  never  yet  seen  the 
Eternal  City  be  assured  that  it  is  still 
worthy  of  a  pilgrimage. 

July  10,  1890.— Visited  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano  to  study  the  restorations, 
begun  during  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.  by 
the  father,  and  recently  completed  by 
the  son.  Count  Francesco  Vespignani. 
In  order  to  enlarge  the  basillea,  the 
choir  has  been  lengthened  by  moving 
back  the  apse  with  its  splendid  mosaics, 
the  work  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  Jacojjo 
Torriti,  commenced  during  the  jjoutifi- 
cate  of  Nicholas  IV.  (1288-1292).  The 
new  side  walls  and  ceiling  have  been 
treated  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the  chui-ch,  which  is  ultra  baroeco, 
tawdiy,  and  restless.  There  were  never, 
perhaps,  such  antitheses  of  taste  as  in 
Rome,  such  oppositions  of  the  rare  and 
vulgar.  Priceless  jewels  of  art  have 
too  frequently  a  setting  of  tasteless 
finery.  A  homogeneous  ensemble  is 
the  exception.  Unless  the  sight-seer 
be  an  expert,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
requii-ed  abstractions.  Without  dwell- 
ing on  the  unsympathetic  side-walls  of 
the  choii-,  or  reopening  the  controversy 
touching  the  necessity,  or  propriety,  of 
the  restorations,  but  acceijting  them  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  cii-cular  termination  of 
the  choir,  or  apse  i^roper,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful,  sumptuous,  and  well- 
composed  decorative  works  of  modern 
times,  and  possibly  the  most  costly. 
Certainly  I  know  of  no  other  that  vies 
with  it  in  opulent,  ringing  efl'ect. 

Words  never  portray  to  the  intelli- 
gence a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  ^'isual 
impression  produced  by  art  or  natiu-e. 
Photography  and  chromo-lithography, 
accessible  to  aU,  are  much  more  elo- 
quent ;  therefore  I  shall  dispense  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  apsidal 
decorations,  merely  signalizing  the  dif- 
ferent zones  tliat  girdle  tlic  domed  semi- 
circle. Four  pointed  windows,  glazed 
with  white  bull's  eyes,  and  red  "  cathe- 
dral "  in  the  interstices,  jiierce  the  apsis 
about  midway  from  the  jjavement  to  the 
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apex  of  the   dome.     The   sills  of  these  the  barbarism — covered  vnih  tesserae.* 

windows    correspond  to  the  boundary  This  is  in  accordance  with  sound  mosaic 

line  between  the  old  work  and  the  new,  doctrine,  giving  great  breadth  and  a  cer- 

while  just  above  their  heads  the  dome  tain  soft  richness  to  the  decorated  sur- 

begins  to  spring.     This  semi-spherical  face  ;  everything  being  carpeted,  as  it 

surface  is  cut  by  a  narrow  band  into  were,  with  uninterrupted  color  of  the 
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two  unequal  zones.  Li  the  upper,  or 
narrower,  is  dej^icted  the  head  of  Christ 
with  attendant  angels,  the  ground  being 
dark  blue.  On  the  lower  are  rejiresent- 
ed  certain  saintly  personages,  standing 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  flowering  meadow, 
and  grouped  jjrocessionally  on  either 
side  of  the  cross.  The  background  is 
gold.  Beneath  this  composition,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  number  of  nar- 
row miets,  is  the  zone  intersected  by 
the  windows  already  referred  to.  On  it 
are  represented  a  number  of  the  apos- 
tles, as  well  as  the  artist  and  his  assist- 
ant, standing  like  the  figures  above  on 
a  flower-bedecked  field.  The  back- 
groui^d  is  gold.  The  figures  in  the 
zone  above  are,  according  to  Gerspach, 
13  ieet  9  inches  high.  In  this  zone  they 
are  but  9  feet  2  inches,  except  the  artists, 
who  have  represented  themselves  on  a 
greatly  diminished  scale.  Tlie  reveals  of 
the  windows  arc  liclily  oiiKiiiiciitfd  with 
conveiitidiiuli/iil  llciniitcd  dcsi-iis,  on 
alternate  l.hic  and  g(,ld  -i-.Hinds.  Tlicrc 
are  no  architraves  of  foreign  material, 
the  transitions  from  the  reveals  to  the 
walls  beiug  effected  by  a  necessarily 
rounded  angle — if  one  may  be  permitted 
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same  qualitv.  All  below  the  windows  is 
modem.  Tirst,  a  br.Ki.l  dark-blue  baud 
with  a  (lcilii-;itoi-y  inscription  in  gold 
(what  an  impressive  thing,  subjectively 
and  objectively,  is  an  inscription  !),  then 
a  superb  girdle  of  floriated  forms  on 
a  deejj-red  ground.  Here  the  mosaic 
ceases.  Beneath  these  bands  there  is  a 
lofty  dado  of  wliite  marMe,  the  white 
being  almost  obliteratecl  by  incrusta- 
tions of  colored  stones,  symmetrically 
arranged  in  circles  or  rectangles,  and 
framed  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  glass 
mosaic  known  as  "  Cosmati  "  work,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  originated,  or  rather 
to  have  been  developed,  in  Rome,  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  by 
the  Cosmati  family.  Of  this  work  the 
city  ofters  many  splendid  examples — 
the  anibones,  or']iul])its,  of  Ara  Coeli.for 
instance,  tlie  liasilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  Fuori 
le  ;\lnra,  tlie  church  of  SS.  Nereo  ed 
Achill<o,  the  cloisters  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano,  and  S.  Paolo  Fuori,  etc.  The 
chancel  is  jiavcl  with  large  pieces  of 
highly  colored  polished  marble,  geomet- 
rically grouped  about  the  arms  of  Leo 

"  Tfssci-ii-  are  the  Htiiall  blocks,  or  cuboids,  with  which 
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os«l. 
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XUI..  in  oi-.kT  to  liiiruinni/.,.  witli  tlio 
coutifj;uous  pavement  dt  tlir  tnuiscpt-: 
otherwise  it  is  to  be  prcsiiiiicil  iqnis  alr.r- 
iiii/lriiiiiiii,  the  usual  accoinpauiuiciit  of 
thirteenth  century  mosaic,  would  have 
l)eeu  used.  While  the  arrangement  of 
the  principal  picture  is  similar  to  most 
a2)sidal  compositions.  l)ping  procession- 
al, the  majestic  jiroportions  of  the  vault, 
and  the  preponderance  of  lustrous  back- 
ground, produce  a  greater  feeling  of 
sj^ace  than  usual  without  in  the  least 
offending  by  emptiness,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, heightening  by  ojaposition  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  closer  work  below.  The 
composition  is  not  so  original  and  opu- 
lent as  that  b}'  the  same  artist  in  S. 
!Maria  Maggiore,  which,  by  the  way,  has 
a2)pareutly  suffered  much  less  at  the 
hands   of    the    restorers.      Like    many 


ojjeuness  so  deal'  to  the  modern  heart. 
Its  geiiei'al  tonality  is  blue-green,  height- 
ened by  an  alnmdant  use  of  gold,  and  a 
very  moderate  use  of  red.  From  the 
sui)j)ressiou  of  classic  decorative  canons, 
down  to  their  rehabilitation  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  after 
the  excavations  in  the  baths  of  Titus, 
this  blue-greeu-gold  tonality  generally 
obtains  for  vaults  and  ceilings.  Red  is 
used  merely  as  a  foil,  and  with  great 
reserve.  The  classic  scheme  for  vault 
or  pavement  —  and  most  of  the  extant 
mosaics  are  jjavemeuts^ — was  a  white 
ground  brilliantly  Mecked  with  color,  the 
white  usually  predominating,  or  at  least, 
framing  the  colored  motives.  The  sim- 
ple combination  of  black  and  white,  of 
course,  then  as  in  all  times,  was  freely 
used  for  the  floor.    In  the  earliest  Chris- 
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other  apsidal  mosaics,  however,  the  lat- 
ter is  so  iU-lighted,  that  without  a  spe- 
cial staging  it  would  be  difficult  to  ap- 
jireeiate  its  technical  qualities.  What 
tlie  S.  Giovanni  comiiosition  (which  is 
bi-illiantly  illuminiitcd)  Iciscs  in  original- 
ity and  wcaltli  of  massed  story,  and 
loaded    decorative    forms,    it    gains    in 


tian  mosaics,  as  in  the  catacomb  frescos, 
classic  traditions  still  predominate.  The 
mosaics  (111  flic  vaults  of  S.  Costauza 
(fouith  ,rutnry)are  Init  little  more  than 
antiijue  decorations  rebaptized.  Tlie  mo- 
saic picture  iu  the  apsis  of  S.  Pudcntia- 
na.  of  the  same  century,  is  still  imbued 
with  classicism.   The  drawing  is  infinitely 
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especially  tljose  of 
Torriti,  siuiDass  all 
others,  and  may 
well  claim  the  at- 
tention of  those 
T\ho  aie  interested 
m  the  ])ioi5agation 
ot  this  splendid  art. 
fee^elal  condi- 
tions o  2:>  e  r  a  t  e 
i^amst  an  ade- 
(juate  appieciation 
ot  the  technical 
methods  emjjloyed 
h\  the  early  mo- 
saicists  ;  their  fre- 
quent great  height 
from  the  sijectator, 
the  obscurity  in 
which  they  are  en- 
veloped, and  worst 
;.k.a,.  p..,n„„t,  0.1,.,  of   all,    their   fre- 

quent restorations 
superior  to  anything  that  followed  it  — if  some  of  the  barbaric  manipulations 
for  centuries,  infinitely  superior  even  to  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  can 
that  of  Jaeopo  Torriti*  but  infinitely  in-  be  so  dignified.  Occasionally,  I  sus^Ject, 
ferlor  in  color-spleudor.  Though  the  they  have  even  been  painted.  Nor  is  it 
art  of  delineation  degenerated  with  the  always  easy  to  differentiate  concisely, 
centuries  following  the  obliteration  of  though  one  may  feel  it,  the  method  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  till  the  human  form  an  ejsoch  from  that  immediately  pre- 
became  a  mere  grotesque  conventional-  ceding  or  following  it,  so  gradual  is  the 
ity  ;  color,  through  the  development  of    evolution   of  mosaic  technique.     Yet  I 


glass  mosaic,  took 
uj)on  itself  a  sol- 
emn splendor  the 
ancients  never 
dreamed  of.  The 
anticpie  mosaics 
were  exquisite  and 
appropriate  in  their 
way,  a  light,  grace- 
ful, scholarly  way, 
but  the  times  had 
changed,  and  new 
thoughts,  new 
tastes,  and  new 
creeds,  demanded 
more  sombre,  rich- 
er, and,  if  you  will, 
more  barbaric  im- 
pressions. As  far 
as  ijure  decorative 
execution  is  con- 
cerned, it  seems  to 
me  that  the  mo- 
saics of  the  thir- 
teenth ceuturv,  and 


should  say  that  the  distinctive  featui-e 
of  the  Torriti  mosaics  was  the  peculiar 
and  liberal  use  of  gold.  In  the  later 
Christian  mosaics  the  tones  are  fre- 
quently broken  by  the  occasional  inser- 
tion of  gold  tesserpe.  Torriti  not  only 
used  it  in  this  wise,  but  also  in  places 


lefine  the  forms  instead  of 
)hatic  dark  lines,  which  have 
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Apse  of  San  Gi 


beeu  employed  with  p^reat  moderation 
and,  from  below  at  least,  are  scarcely  vis- 
ible. In  the  Cliiu'i  Cluipel  mosaics  (Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo)  by  Liii>>i  di  Pace,  af- 
ter the  designs  of  Raphael,  masses  of 
gold  are  most  infelieitonsly  used  to  ex- 
press the  hiji;h-li)4hts  on  the  drapery, 
while  iu  San  (Giovanni  it  is  more  deli- 
cately and  evenly  distributed,  producing 
a  richer,  but  less  harsh  and  garish  effect. 


Like  all  cunning  mosaieists,  Torriti  has 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  color,  and 
"  cleaned  up  "  his  work  by  a  moderate 
use  of  pure  white.  The  surface  of  these 
mosaics,  both  in  the  old  parts  and  in  the 
new,  is  exceedingly  rough.  Consequent- 
ly the  vitreous  tcsscr.T  glisten  marvel- 
lously, ev<'ii  tlic  ii)i,ii|nr  cubes  radiating  a 
certain  aiiiduiil  nf  iejlil.  \(ir  are  they 
placed  close  togctlier.  the  inters! ic.'s  be- 
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Lag  filleLl  with  tbe  graj'ish-white  cement 
in  which  they  are  set,  a  technical  detail 
that  contributes  potently  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole.  In  the  sacristy  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin  there  is  an  in- 
teresting mosaic  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  St.  Peter's  by  John  VII.,  in 
705  A.D.,  and  brought  hither  from  the 
old  basilica.  That  it  is  a  very  ancient 
mosaic  is  evident.  It  bears  no  marks 
of  restoration,  is  wonderfully  fresh,  is 
conveniently  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
eye,  and  well  lighted.  It  offers,  there- 
fore, favorable  conditions  for  study. 
Among  other  things  I  noted  that  the 
surface  was  veiy  rough  ;  that  the  tesse- 
rre  were  so  far  apart  that,  viewed  close- 
ly, the  forms  were  unintelligible,  though 
perfectly  distinct  from  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral yards  ;  that  the  cement,  or  rather 
plaster,  was  almost  dead -white;  that 
the  blue-greens  and  red  were  made  up 
of  glass  tesserae,  while  a  white  robe  was 
composed  of  stone  cubes,  with  here  and 
there  shining  bits  of  white  opaque 
glass  ;  that  the  whole  was  sprinkled 
vdth  occasional  tesserae  of  gold ;  and 
finally,  that  the  forms  were  outlined  not 
with  black,  l:>ut  usually  with  a  darker 
shade  of  the  circumscribed  tone. 

The  old  mosaicists  work  directly  on 
the  wall  from  the  cartoon  which  they 
designed  themselves.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  method,  when  possible, 
is  the  best,  not  only  for  mosaics,  but  for 
aU  mural  decoration.  At  the  world- 
famed  mosaic  factory  of  the  Vatican,  the 
mother  of  aU  governmental  works,  I  was 
informed  that  this  direct  method  would 
be  too  costly  and  lengthy,  a  statement 
one  cannot  gainsay  without  personal  ex- 
perience. It  is  Ukely  enough  that,  for 
equal  quantities  of  work  executed  in  the 
shoj)  and  on  the  wall,  respectively,  a 
greater  expense  would  be  incurred  for 
the  latter  ;  but  I  hold  that  much  less 
work  would  be  uecessar-y  were  tlie  wall 
attacked  directly,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  artist.  Superfluous 
labor  would  be  at  once  apparent,  and 
therefore  eliminated.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  process  adopted  for  the  modern 
parts  of  the  S.  Giovanni  mosaics,  as 
well  as  for  all  the  Vatican  mural  work 
in  this  material,  are  excellent,  and  inferi- 
or only  to  tlic  direct  system.  The  work 
is  executed  in  compartments  in  the  ate- 
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Her,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  wall. 
These  compartments  are  not  jirepared 
after  the  Murano,  or  Venetian,  method 
—  a  method  they  deem  too  indirect, 
and  even  perishable,  and  which  consists 
in  gluing  the  tesserae /ace  downward  to 
a  pai)er  design.  The  Roman  mosaicist, 
by  inserting  his  tesserae  into  sand  face 
upward,  and  afterward  gluing  pajjer 
over  the  whole,  sees  what  he  is  about, 
and  can  work  more  effectively. 

As  before  observed,  everything  below 
the  windows  in  the  apse  of  S.  Giovanni 
is  modern,  the  dedicatory  band,  ara- 
besque zone,  and  panelled  dado  of  Cos- 
mati  work.  In  all  these  both  the  style 
and  technique  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tviry  have  been  scrupulously  observed. 
I  have  ah'eady  characterized  the  floriated 
zone  as  "  sjjlendid."  This  is  a  very  tem- 
jDerate  expression,  for  in  verity  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  opulent  mosaic 
border  of  modern  times  that  I,  at  least, 
have  seen. 

In  answer  to  my  very  practical  ques- 
tion, what  was  the  value  of  such  work 
per  square  metre,  Count  Vesjiignani  said 
that  he  thought  it  would  cost  in  round 
numbers  from  80  to  100  lires,  or,  trans- 
lated into  equally  round  Amei'ican  fig- 
ures, from  $1.50  to  $2  per  square  foot. 
Due  recognition,  however,  must  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  Vatican  controls  one 
of  the  best  equijiped,  if  not  the  very 
best,  mosaic  factories  in  the  world. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  elaboration  of 
the  Cosmati  incnistatious  on  the  dado 
and  the  episcopal  throne.  The  back  of 
the  latter,  which  no  one  can  see  without 
passing  thi-ough  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  deUcately  cai-ved  door 
of  the  episcopal  waiting-room,  is  as  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  fine  mosaics  as 
the  front.  Indeed,  there  is  an  exces- 
sive elaboration  of  detail,  if  expense  is 
to  be  considered.  But  expense  has  not 
been  considered,  the  work  costing  even 
here,  where  labor  is  cheap  and  the  facili- 
ties great,  about  four  million  lire,  this 
sum  including  the  architectural  works 
necessitated  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
choir.  It  is  probable  that  a  similar  un- 
dertaking iu  America  would  cost  at  the 
very  least  two  million  dollars.  Three 
million  would  probably  come  nearer  to 
the  mark.  The  elaboration  of  detail  in 
no  wise  compromises  the  breadth  of  the 
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ensemble,  seeing  that  the  canons  of 
good  decoration,  as  j^ractised  by  the 
Cosmati,  have  been  faithfully  followed, 
namely,  subordination  of  detail  to  mass, 
a  just  equilibrium  between  the  i^lain 
and  ornamented  sjiaces,  the  firm  fram- 
ing of  the  latter  by  bands  of  the  former, 
and  by  the  facile  a^jprehension  of  the 
main  or  dominant  decorative  motives 
when  distance  has  supjiressed  the  de- 
tails. It  may  be  objected  with  reason 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  apse,  or  Cos- 
mati work,  seems  hard  and  new.  Yet 
this  newness  is  unavoidable,  unless  one 
has  recourse  to  the  very  doubtful  expe- 
dient, certainly  reprehensible  when  one 
builds  for  posterity,  as  in  the  present 
case,  of  feigning  age.  At  all  events, 
we  should  be  deeply  grateful  to  oiu-  ar- 
tistic progenitors  for  not  crushing  all 
the  life  out  of  their  precious  materials, 
in  which  we  know  they  gloried.  Had 
they  done  so,  we  should  never  have  been 
witnesses  to  the  splendor  of  theii- 
works. 

January  11, 1891. — Clear,  ringing  tra- 
montana  weather.  Dazzling  hghts  and 
intense  skies  above,  below  the  cold  dark 
shadows  and  damj)  pavements  of  nar- 
row streets.  F.  and  I  dropped  into  the 
narrow,  chilling  interior  of  S.  Pras- 
sede.  The  mosaics  here  are  of  a  de- 
graded ei^och,  art  having  pretty  nearly 
touched  bottom.  Those  of  the  tribune 
are  almost  identical  with  the  aj^sidal 
mosaics  of  S.  Cecilia,  and  the  "  Navi- 
cella."  All  were  executed  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paschal  I.  (817-824  a.d.), 
who  figures  conspicuously  in  each  with 
the  square  nimbus,  signifying  that  he 
was  then  Uving.  The  figures  in  the 
mosaics  of  this  epoch  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "  utter  caricatures,"  and  de- 
servedly. From  a  certain  point  of  view, 
the  academic,  or  even  reaHstic,  they  are 
ridiculous.  From  another,  the  decorat- 
ive, they  are  very  successful.  The  com- 
position of  these  mosaics  is  uniformly 
good,  the  color  deep,  splendid,  impres- 
sive, and  the  ensemble  both  solemn  and 
monumental.  On  the  vault  of  S.  Pras- 
sede,  Christ  in  the  centre,  and  saints  on 
either  hand,  stand  rigidly  against  a 
dark-blue  ground.  Their  garments  in 
the  main  arc  light,  one  all  gold.  Tlie 
forms  of  the  flesli  as  well  as  those  of  the 
draj^eries  and  accessories  are  rudely  in- 


dicated by  dark  hnes.  White  is  efifec- 
tively,  if  somewhat  naively,  used  for  the 
high-lights  of  the  featui'es,  besides  being 
knowingly  distributed  throughout  the 
picture.  Below  these  figures,  on  a  blue 
ground,  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  gold 
(with  an  intervening  fillet  or  two),  on 
which  are  represented  tlie  customary 
emblematical  t\\(l\t  luinhs,  six  on  either 
side,  advancing  toward  tlie  thirteenth 
in  the  centre,  bearing  the  cross.  The 
motive  of  the  whole  is  veiy  simj^le. 
Blue  above,  on  which  are  projected 
lighter  figures,  gold  below,  reUeved  by 
the  whitish  lambs.  In  these  early 
Christian  mosaics,  the  blue  of  the  sky  is 
not  graded  to  imitate  nature,  nor  is  it 
a  dead,  even  tone.  The  mosaicist  broke 
it  with  cognate  colors,  not  enough  to  de- 
stroy the  unity  of  the  blue,  but  suffi- 
ciently to  break  its  monotony  and  give 
it  Ufe.  These  broad  expanses  of  color 
may  be  Ukened  to  the  wash  of  a  skilful 
aquarellist,  who  constantly  breaks  it  ei- 
ther by  the  introduction  of  other  tones, 
or  by  increasing  or  diminishing  its  in- 
tensity, in  order  to  give  it  artistic  quality. 
The  little  cha^jel  in  S.  Prassede,  called 
"orto  del  paradiso,"  is  literally  carjiet- 
ed  with  mosaics  of  the  same  epoch  as 
those  of  the  apse.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
dusky  richness,  and  well  deserves  its  ap- 
pellation "garden  of  paradise."  With 
all  their  barbarisms  of  expression,  and 
linear  solecisms,  these  products  of  a 
degi-aded  era  are  decoratively  suijerior 
to  the  far-famed,  but  too -small -in- 
scale  and  raw -toned  mosaics  of  the 
Chigi  Chapel  from  Eaphael's  designs, 
to  the  richer  ones  after  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi  in  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  to  the 
excellent,  if  too  pictorial,  composition  in 
the  Abbadia  delle  Tre  Fontane  by  F. 
Zucchio,  or  to  those  of  ova-  o\\ti  day  by 
Burne-Jones  in  the  late  Mr.  Street's 
American  chui-ch  on  the  Via  Nazionale. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  weigh  Mr. 
Burne-Jones's  talent  as  a  designer,  nor 
to  tax  him  with  the  faults  of  execution  ; 
yet  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  observe  that 
a  greater  waste  of  time,  monej%  and 
energy  than  has  been  lavished  in  the 
graeling  of  the  sky  which  covers  the 
vault  (not  to  mention  other  ijlaces),  and 
from  which  every  iota  of  shimmering 
life  has  been  scrupulously  eliminated, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.     And  this  in 
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Rome,  with  its  stores  of  eloquent  pre- 
cedents !  In  the  same  apsis  there  is  a 
little  band  near  the  pavement,  executed 


on  the  sjiot  by  a  clever  workman,  which 
technically  is  worth  the  w^hole  composi- 
tion above. 


EXPERIENCE. 
By  Edith  IVharton. 


Like  Crusoe  with  the  bootless  gold  we  stand 
Upon  the  desert  verge  of  death,  and  say  : 
"What  shall  avail  the  woes  of  yesterday 
To  buy  to-morrow's  wisdom,  in  the  laud 
"Whose  currency  is  strange  unto  oiir  hand? 
In  life's  small  market  they  have  served  to   pay 
Some  late-found  raj)ture,  could  we  but  delay 
TiU  Time  hath  matched  our  means  to  our  demand. 

But  otherwise  Fate  wills  it,  for,  behold, 
Our  gathered  strength  of  individual  pain. 
When  Time's  long  alchemy  hath  made  it  gold, 
Dies  with  \is — hoarded  aU  these  years  in  vain. 
Since  those  that  might  be  heir  to  it  the  mould 
Renew,  and  coin  themselves  new  griefs  again. 


II. 


O,  Death,  we  come  full-handed  to  thy  gate, 
Rich  with  strange  burden  of  the  mingled  years, 
Gains  and  renunciations,  mirth  and  tears. 
And  love's  oblivion,  and  remembering  hate, 
Nor  know  we  what  compulsion  laid  such  freight 
Upon  our  sovils — and  shall  our  hopes  and  fears 
Buy  nothing  of  thee,  Death?     Behold  our  wares, 
And  sell  us  the  one  joy  for  which  we  wait. 
Had  we  lived  longer,  life  had  such  for  sale. 
With  the  last  coin  of  sorrow  purchased  cheap, 
But  now  we  stand  before  thy  shadowy  pale. 
And  all  our  longings  lie  within  thy  keep — 
Death,  can  it  be  the  years  shall  naught  avail? 

"Not  so,"  Death  answered,  "they  shall  purchase  sleei?.' 


THE   WANDERINGS   OF  COCHITl. 


Bv  Charles  F.  Ltiinmis. 


F  that  unique  racial 
cLoss-playiiig  of  tlie 
Pueblos,  whereof  the 
board  was  half  the 
size  of  Europe  and 
the  chessmen  were 
stone  cities,  there  is 
one  foremost  exam- 
l^le  —  the  Queres 
pueblo  of  Coehiti.  Other  towns  may 
very  j)ossibly  have  moved  more  (and  we 
know  of  several  movings  of  each  one) ; 
but  of  it  we  have  the  clearest  and  full- 
est itinerary — a  record  of  eight  distinct 
consecutive  moves,  beginning  many 
centuries  before  history,  and  ending 
with  the  Spanish  reconquest  in  1694. 
In  that  time  the  Cochitenos  success- 
ively occupied  the  most  commanding 
"squares"  along  a  fifty -mile  line  of 
one  of  the  most  weirdly,  savagely  pict- 
uresque checker  -  boards  in  all  North 
America,  and  one  of  the  least  guessed 
by  Caucasians.  When  we  shall  have 
become  a  little  less  a  nation  of  men- 
tal mistletoes,  American  tourists  and 
American  writers  and  artists  will  find, 
in  the  wonderful  wilderness  between  the 
Puye  and  the  present  Coehiti,  fascina- 
tions for  eye  and  pen  and  brush  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  superannuated 
Mecca  abroad.  If  we  could  but  have 
had  Hawthorne  or  Euskin  among  those 
noble  potreros  and  dizzy  gorges  !  How 
either  would  have  interpreted  the  gray 
romance  of  those  grim,  far  days  of  the 
cave-house  and  the  town-moving  !  For, 
with  all  the  nobility  of  the  landscape — 
which  is  entirely  characteristic,  and  in 
its  kind  not  surjiassed  anywhere — its 
strongest  ajjpeal  is  to  the  "  human  in- 
terest." How  the  first  Americans  lived 
and  loved  and  toiled  and  watched  and 
fought  and  endured  here  ! 

The  Coehiti  upland  is  a  vast  and  sin- 
gular plateau  in  the  centre  of  northern 
New  Mexico,  some  fifty  miles  west  of 
Santa  Fe.  Its  average  altitude  is  over 
seven  thousand  feet ;  and  along  the 
west  it  iipheaves  into  the  fine  VaUes 
range   of   eleven   thousand.      Between 


these  peaks  and  the  Eio  Grande,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  lies  the  plateau 
proper — a  vast  bench,  approximately 
level  to  the  eye,  furred  with  forests, 
peculiarly  digitated  by  great  canons. 
It  is  a  characteristically  Southwestern 
formation  ;  and  yet  it  is  distinct  from 
anything  else  in  the  Southwest.  It  is 
our  only  country  of  2^'^''"<-'"os.  It  is 
difficult  to  diagram  ;  but  perhaps  the 
best  idea  of  its  ground-jilan  is  to  be 
had  by  lajing  the  two  hands  side  by 
side  ujion  a  table,  with  every  finger 
spread  to  its  widest.  The  Eio  Grande 
flows  about  north  and  south  through 
the  line  of  the  knuckles,  in  a  gorge  over 
two  thousand  feet  deep.  The  sj^read 
fingers  represent  the  cafions ;  the  wedge- 
shaped  spaces  between  them  are  the 
tall  j>otreros.  These  vast  tongues  of 
volcanic  rock — some  of  trap,  some  of 
lava,  some  of  dazzling  pumice — a  doz- 
en or  more  miles  long,  eight  to  ten  in 
width  nearest  the  mountains,  taper  to 
a  point  at  the  river,  and  there  break 
oft'  in  columnar  cliffs  from  one  thou- 
sand to  twenty -five  hundred  feet  in 
height.  From  the  river,  the  western 
side  of  its  dark  gorge  seems  guarded 
by  a  long,  bright  line  of  gigantic  pil- 
lars. As  always,  the  SjJanish  nomen- 
clature was  aptly  descriptive.  Among 
the  noblest  of  these  clili'-piDars  are  the 
beetling  Chapero,  over  whose  dire  prec- 
ijiices  the  Cochitenos  used  to  drive  their 
game  in  the  great  communal  round- 
hunts  ;  the  Potrero  del  Alamo,  a  ter- 
rific wedge  of  creamy  rock,  whoso  cliffs 
are  nearly  two  thousand  feet  tall ;  and 
the  -^vildly  beautiful  Potrero  de  las  Va- 
cas.  It  is  a  region  of  remarkable  scen- 
ic surprises.  Every  ajsproach  is  of 
enormous  roughness  ;  of  alternate  de- 
scent into  savage  chasms  and  toULug  up 
precipitous  cnmbrcs,  whose  crest  flings 
a  sudden  and  ineffable  vista  against 
the  eye.  At  one's  feet,  and  far  be- 
low, is  the  Plan  del  Eio — the  ya^viiing 
gulf  of  the  Eio  Grande — guarded  by 
its  western  j^halanx  of  potreros.  To 
the  east  and  north  are  the  blackened 
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leagues  of  the  Santa  F6  plateau,  with 
its  small  volcanic  cones,  over  which 
peeiJ  the  snow-peaks  of  the  coccyx  of 
the  Continent — the  ultimate  vertebras 
of  the  Eockies.  To  the  southeast  the 
jasged  peaks  of  the  Ortiz  range  prick 
the  sky,  and  the  horizon  hangs  on  the 
round'  shoulders  of  the  giant  Sandia. 
South  are  the  dim  wraiths  of  the  La- 
drones,  and  the  silver  beads  of  the 
river  amid  its  lower  fields  and  cotton- 
woods.  The  west  is  lost  behind  the 
dark  ranks  of  the  Valles  giants,  cap- 
tained by  the  lonely  pyramid  of  Abi- 
quiu.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture,  and 
\\-ithal  an  awesome  one.  Here  was  the 
Coliseum  of  volcanic  gladiators.  Trap, 
basalt,  lava,  pumice,  scoriee  —  all  is 
igneous.  And  this  arson  of  a  land- 
scape has  a  startling  effect.  Superb 
as  is  the  scenery,  with  its  shadowy 
abysses  and  sunlit  crags,  there  is  awe 
in  "those  black-burnt  wastes,  those  spec- 
tral rocks,  the  sombre  evergreen  of  those 
forests. 

From  the  side  canons  clear  brooklets 
sing  down  to  the  hoarse  and  muddy 
river.  The  heights  purr  with  dense 
juniper  and  piuon  and  royal  pine  ;  the 
canons  whisper  with  cottonwoods  and 
willows.  It  is  alone  as  death.  In 
nearly  four  thousand  square  miles 
there  is  not  a  human  being.  Where 
once  were  the  little  corn-patches  and 
the  tall  gray  houses  and  the  dimpled 
naked  babes  of  thousands  of  the  Aca- 
dians  of  the  Southwest,  the  deer,  the 
puma,  the  bear,  and  the  turkey  lord  it 
again.  Even  the  Indians  seldom  visit 
it,  and  not  a  dozen  white  men  have 
seen  its  wonders.  Yet  it  contains  the 
largest  village  of  artificial  caves  in  the 
world,  the  only  great  stone  "  idols  "  in 
the  United  States,  and  many  another 
value — including  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  stormings  in  mil- 
itary history. 

When  the  Hero  Twins  had  led  forth 
man  from  the  inner  wombs  of  earth  to 
light  through  Shi-p'a-pu,  the  Black  Lake 
of  Tears  ;  and  the  Winter- Wizards  had 
frozen  the  infinite  mud  so  that  there 
could  be  going  ;  and  the  First  Men  had 
fallen  out  and  fallen  apart,  a  wander- 
ing band  of  the  Qucres  halted  in  this 
digitate  wilderness.  Here  was  water, 
here  was  timber.     Above  all,  here  was 


safety.  And  here  they  sat  down.  It 
was  their  own  wUderness,  and  away 
from  its  incomjiarable  area  they  have 
never  since  cared  to  rove.  It  is  iden- 
tified with  them — with  their  hopes  and 
fears,  their  loves  and  wars,  and  wander- 
ings. 

Their  first  town  was  in  the  noble 
canon  of  the  Tyv'i-on-yi,  now  also  known 
as  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  plateau.  Here  the  Que- 
res  drew  a  pre-historic  diagram  which 
would  have  saved  a  vast  amount  of 
foolish  theorizing,  if  science  had  ear- 
lier poked  its  nose  out  of  doors  in  jjur- 
suit  of  fact. 

The  fable  of  the  so-called  Cliff-build- 
ers and  Cave-dwellers  as  a  distinct  race 
or  races,  has  been  absolutely  exploded 
in  science.  The  fact  is,  that  the  cliif- 
dwellers  and  the  cave-dwellers  of  the 
Southwest  were  Pueblo  Indians,  pure 
and  simple.  Even  a  careless  eye  can 
find  the  proof  in  every  corner  of  the 
Southwest.  It  was  a  question  not  of 
race,  but  of  physical  geogra^jhy.  The 
Pueblo  cut  his  garment  according  to 
his  cloth,  and  whether  he  burrowed 
his  house,  or  built  it  of  mud-bricks  or 
stone-bricks  or  cleft  stone,  atop  a  cliff 
or  in  caves  or  shelves  of  its  face,  de- 
pended simply  upon  his  town-site.  The 
one  inflexible  rule  was  security,  and  to 
gain  that  he  took  the  "  shortest  cut " 
offered  by  his  surroundings.  When  he 
found  himself— as  he  sometimes  did 
in  his  volcanic  range — in  a  region  of 
tufa  cliffs,  he  simply  whittled  out  his 
residence.  In  the  commoner  hard- 
rock  caiious,  he  built  stone  houses  in 
whatever  safest  place.  In  the  valleys, 
he  made  and  laid  adobes.  He  some- 
times even  dovetailed  all  these  varieties 
of  architecture  in  one  and  the  same  set- 
tlement. 

The  Tyu-on-yi,  the  first  kno-\vn  home 
of  Cochiti,  is  one  of  the  unique  beau- 
ties of  the  Southwest.  As  a  canon,  it 
is  but  five  or  six  miles  long,  and  at  the 
widest  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across.  Its 
extreme  depth  does  not  exceed  two 
thousand  feet.  There  are  scores  of 
greater  cafions  in  this  neglected  land  ; 
but  there  is  only  one  Tyu-on-yi.  At 
the  Bocas,  where  it  enters  the  gorge  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  deepest,  narrow- 
est, grimmest.     A  few  hundred  yards 
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above  these  savage  jaws  was  the  town- 
site.  A  ribbon  of  irrigably  level  land 
a  few  rods  wide,  thi-eaded  by  a  si)ar- 
kling  rivulet,  hemmed  with  glistening 
cliffs  of  white  ijumiee-stone  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  tall,  murmurous  with  stately 
pines  and  shivering  aspens,  shut  on 
the  west  by  the  long  slojie  of  the  Jara, 
on  the  east  by  the  ijinchiug  of  its  o^vn 
giant  walls — that  is  the  Tyfi-on-jd. 
That,  but  more.  For  along  the  sheer 
and  noble  northern  cliff  crumble  the 
bones  of  a  human  jjast — a  jjast  of  hero- 
ism and  suffering  and  romance.  In  the 
foot  of  that  stone  snow-bank  new  shad- 
ows play  hide  and  seek  in  strange  old 
hollows,  that  were  not  gnawed  by  wind 
and  rain,  but  by  as  patient  man.  It  is 
an  enchanted  valley.  The  spell  of  the 
Southwest  is  uison  it.  The  sun's  white 
benediction,  the  hush  of  Nature's  heart, 
the  invisible  haunting  of  a  Once — that 
utmost  of  all  solitudes,  the  silence  that 
uia)i  life — they  wrajD  it  in  an  atmosphere 
almost  unique.  It  is  an  impression  of 
a  lifetime.  The  great  cave-villages  of 
the  Pu-ye  and  the  ShCi-fin-ne,  in  their 
white  castle-buttes  thirty  miles  up  the 
river,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it, 
though  they  are  its  nearest  parallel  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  only  a  much  lar- 
ger village  than  either  of  them,  but 
with  a  beauty  and  charm  altogether 
peerless. 

It  was  a  large  town  for  the  pre-his- 
toric  United  States — a  town  of  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  souls.  The 
Latter  figure  was  never  exceeded  by  any 
aboriginal  "  city "  of  the  Southwest. 
The  line  of  artificial  cave -rooms  is  a 
couple  of  miles  long,  and  in  tiers  of 
one,  two,  and  three  stories.  With  their 
"  knives  "  of  chipjDed  volcanic  glass  for 
sole  tools,  the  Cochitefios  builded  their 
matchless  village.  First,  they  hewed  in 
the  face  of  the  cliff  their  inner  rooms. 
These  were  generally  rectangular, 
about  six  by  eight,  with  arched  roofs  ; 
but  sometimes  large,  and  sometimes 
circular.  Some  were  sole  houses  and 
had  tiny  outer  doorways  in  the  rock, 
and  as  tiny  ones  from  room  to  room 
within — a  jalan  which  has  given  rise,  in 
ruins  of  tenor  seen  by  the  theorizer,  to 
the  fable  of  cliff-dwelling  pigmies.  The 
builders,  in  fact,  were  of  present  Pueblo 
statui'e,  and  made  these  wee  doorways 


simply  for  securit_y.  Tlic  man  of  the 
house  could  afford  time  to  enter  edge- 
wise on  hands  and  knees  ;  an  enemy 
could  not.  Some  rooms  combine  cave 
and  masonry,  having  an  artificial  outer 
wall.  And  some,  again,  wei'e  merely 
cave-storehouses  and  retreats  back  of  a 
stone-brick  house.  Outside,  against 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  is  the  chaos  of 
fallen  masonry.  The  builders  adopted 
a  plan  peculiar  to  this  plateau.  With 
their  same  flakes  of  obsidian  they  sawed 
the  tufa  into  large  and  rather  regular 
bricks,  and  of  these  exclusively  laid 
theu-  masonry  in  an  excellent  mortar  of 
adobe.  A  restoration  of  the  Ty(i-on-ji 
would  show  a  long  line  of  three-story 
terraced  houses  of  these  tufa-blocks 
against  the  foot  of  that  weird  cliff ;  the 
rafters  inserted  into  stiU  visible  mor- 
tises in  its  face  ;  without  doors  or  win- 
dows in  the  ground  floor,  and  abristle 
with  the  spar-like  ladders  by  which  the 
upper  stories  were  reached,  and  back 
through  their  rooms,  the  caves.  None 
of  the  outer  houses  are  now  standing — 
the  best  of  their  walls  are  but  four  or 
five  feet  high — but  the  dim  procession 
of  centuries  that  has  toppled  them  to 
ruin  has  dealt  kindlier  with  the  eaves. 
The  caked  smoke  of  the  hearth  stUl 
clings  —  half  fossil  —  on  the  low-arched 
roofs  and  around  the  tiny  window 
smoke-holes.  The  vei*y  plastering  of 
the  walls  —  for  the  home  had  already 
reached  siich  painstaking  that  even  the 
smooth  rock  must  be  hidden  by  a  film 
of  cement  —  is  generally  intact.  The 
little  niches,  where  trinkets  were  laid, 
are  there  ;  and  in  one  house  is  even  the 
stone  frame  of  the  pre-historic  hand- 
mUl.  In  several  places  are  cave-rooms 
with  their  fronts  and  jsartitions  of  tufa 
masonry  still  entire  ;  and  one  lovely  lit- 
tle nook,  well  up  the  canon,  has  still  a 
perfect  house  unlike  any  other  pre-his- 
toric building  in  America — walled  cave, 
wood-framed  door  and  windows,  and  all. 
In  this  climate  wood  is  almost  eternal. 
Timbers  that  have  been  fully  exposed 
since  1670  in  the  "  Gran  Quivira,"  have 
not  even  lost  their  ornamental  carvings  ; 
and  beams  of  vastly  greater  age  are  still 
sound.  Here  and  there  do-mi  the  slope, 
toward  the  brook,  are  the  remains  of  the 
circular  subterranean  estufas  wherein 
the  male  village  dwelt ;  and  in  a  strangely 
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scalloped  swell  of  the  cliff  is  still  the 
house  of  the  Cacique — a  very  fair  hemi- 
sphere of  a  room,  cut  from  the  rock, 
with  a  floor  diameter  of  some  fifteen 
feet.  Not  far  away,  beside  the  rivulet, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  huge  communal 
house — one  of  the  so-called  "round" 
ruins.  Exploration  always  shows  that 
these  alleged  circles  are  merely  irregu- 
lar polygons.  There  never  was  a  round 
pueblo ;  though  the  estufas  were  very 
generally  round  and  there  were  other 
small  single  biiildings  of  the  same  shape. 
The  usual  stone  artifects  are  rarely  to 
be  found  here,  for  roving  Navajos  have 
assiduously  stripped  the  place  of  every- 
thing of  aboriginal  use.  Only  now  and 
then  a  rude  obsidian  knife,  an  arrow- 
point,  or  a  battered  stone  axe  rewards 
the  relic-seeker — beyond  the  innumer- 
able fragments  of  ancient  pottery. 

So  excejjtionally  complete  are  the 
links  in  a  story  which  may  very  well  go 
far  back  of  Williani  the  Conqueror,  that 
we  even  have  legendary  hints  of  the 
subdivisions  of  this  immemorial  village  ; 
and  in  a  cave-room  of  the  cluster  which 
has  suffered  most  from  the  erosion  of 
the  cliff,  I  once  stuml)led  upon  gentle 
Jose  Hilario  Montoya,  the  now  Govern- 
or of  the  new  Cochiti,  wrajDijed  in  his 
blanket  and  in  reverie.  He  had  stolen 
away  from  us,  to  dream  an  hour  in  the 
si^ecific  house  that  was  of  his  own  first 
grandfathers. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  just 
how  long  the  strange  white  to^^^l  of  the 
Rito  has  been  deserted,  but  it  has  been 
many,  many  centuries  ;  for  its  hunt- 
ed people  biiilt  successive  towns,  and 
farmed  and  fought  and  had  a  history  in 
each  of  six  later  homes  before  the  writ- 
ten history  of  America  began.  Though 
eternally  harassed  by  the  Navajos,  the 
Tyu-on-yi  held  its  own,  we  are  told, 
until  destroyed  by  its  own  brethren. 
The  conditions  of  life  there  (and  in  all 
jirehistoric  pueblos)  and  the  interwar- 
ring  of  the  various  tribes,  are  drawn 
with  photographic  accuracy  of  detail 
in  that  little-read  but  archseologically 
precious  novel,  "  The  Delight-Makers." 

The  survivors  of  the  final  catastrophe 
abandoned  their  ruined  town  in  the 
Rito,  and  moving  a  day's  march  to  the 
south,  established  themselves  upon  the 
table  -  top  of  the  great  Potrero  de  las 


Vacas.  They  were  now  seven  or  eight 
miles  west  of  the  chasm  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
tongue-jjlateau  between  two  of  its  prin- 
cipal side-canons.  They  were  a  mile 
from  water  —  the  sparkling  brooklet 
which  flows  past  the  Cueva  Pintada — 
and  therefore  from  their  farms.  But 
feeling  this  inconvenience  little  so  long 
as  it  gave  safety,  they  reared  among  the 
contorted  junipers  a  new  town — essen- 
tially unlike  the  quaint  combination- 
pueblo  of  the  Rito,  but  like  to  a  more 
common  pattern.  It  was  the  typical 
rectangular  stone  box  of  continuous 
houses  all  facing  in.  Here  on  the  grim 
mesa,  amid  a  wilderness  of  appalling 
solitude,  they  worried  out  the  tufa 
blocks,  and  builded  their  fortress-  city, 
and  fended  off'  the  j)rowling  Navajo, 
and  fought  to  water  and  home  again, 
and  slept  with  an  arrow  on  the  string. 
How  many  generations  of  bronze  ba- 
bies frolicked  in  this  lap  of  danger  ; 
and  rose  to  arrowy  youth  that  loved 
between  sieges  ;  and  to  gray-heads  that 
watched  and  counselled ;  and  to  still 
clay  that  cuddled  to  the  long  sleep  in 
rooms  thenceforth  sealed  forever,  there 
is  no  reckoning — nor  when  was  the  red 
foray,  whereof  their  legends  tell,  of  an 
unknown  tribe  which  finished  the  town 
of  the  Mesa  of  the  Cows.  But  when  the 
decimated  Queres  left  that  noble  site, 
they  left,  beside  their  fallen  home,  a 
monument  of  surpassing  interest.  The 
Nahuatl  culture,  which  filled  Mexico 
with  huge  and  hideous  statues  chiselled 
from  the  hardest  rock,  was  never  joar- 
alleled  within  the  United  States  ;  for  our 
aborigines  had  no  metal  tools  whatever 
until  after  the  Conquest.  New  Mexican 
work  in  stone  (aside  from  the  making  of 
implements  and  beads)  was  confined  to 
tiny  fetiches  which  were  rather  vm-n 
than  cai'ved  to  shape,  and  to  a  few  larger 
btit  very  crude  fetiches  of  softer  rock. 
The  only  examples  of  life-size  carving, 
or  of  any  alto  relievo,  ever  found  in  the 
enormous  range  of  the  Pueblos,  are  the 
four  astonishing  figures  which  were,  and 
are,  the  homot^-pes  of  the  chase-gods  of 
wandering  Cochiti. 

A  few  hundred  yards  up  the  dim  trail 
which  leads  from  the  ruined  town  of 
the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas  toward  the 
near  peaks,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  a 
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strange  aborif,'inal  StoneLenge.  Among 
the  tattered  pifions  and  si^rawling  ce- 
dars is  a  lonely  enclosure  fenced  with 
great  slabs  of  tufa  set  up  edgewise. 
This  enclosure,  which  is  about  thirty 
feet  in  diameter,  has  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  a  tadpole  ;  for  at  the  southeast 
end  its  oval  tapers  into  au  alle_y,  five  feet 
wide  and  twenty  long,  similarly  walled. 
In  the  midst  of  this  unique  roofless 
temjjle  of  the  Southwestern  Druids 
are  the  weathered  images  of  two  cou- 
gars, carved  in  high  I'elief  from  the 
Ijedrock  of  the  mesa.  The  figures  are 
life-size ;  and  even  the  erosion  of  so 
many  centuries  has  not  gnawed  them 
out  of  recognition.  The  heads  are 
nearly  indistinguishable,  and  the  fore- 
shoulders  have  suffered  ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  scul^jture,  to  the  very  tips  of  the 
outstretched  tails,  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  very  attitude  of  the  American  lion 
is  preserved  ^ — the  flat,  stealthy,  com- 
pact crouch  that  precedes  the  mortal 
leajo.  Ai'tistically,  of  course,  the  stat- 
ues are  crude  ;  but  zoologically,  they 
bear  the  usual  Indian  truthfulness.  As 
to  their  transceudaut  archseologic  value 
and  great  antiquity,  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  circumstantial  evidence 
is  conclusive  that  they  were  carved  by 
the  Cochitenos  during  the  life  of  the 
town  of  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas. 

The  cougar,  puma,  or  "mountain- 
lion  "  —  mo  -  keit  -  cha,  in  the  Queres 
tongue — is  to  the  Pueblo  the  head  of 
animate  creation.  In  this  curious  my- 
thology, each  of  the  six  like  groups  of 
divinities,  "  the  Trues,"  which  dwell  re- 
spectively at  the  six  cardinal  points,  in- 
cludes a  group  of  deified  dumb  animals. 
They  are  Trues  also,  and  are  as  care- 
fully ranked  as  the  higher  spirits,  or 
even  more  definitely.  The  beasts  of 
prey,  of  course,  stand  highest ;  and  of 
tliem,  and  of  all  animals,  the  puma  is 
Ka-bey-de,  commander  -  in  -  chief.  Un- 
der him  there  are  minor  officials  ;  the 
buffalo  is  captain  of  the  ruminants  ;  the 
eagle,  of  Vnrds  ;  the  crotalus,  of  reptiles. 
Tliere  are  even  several  other  animal 
gods  of  the  hunt  —  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
tlio  coyote  —  but  he  is  easily  supreme. 
The  hunter  carries  always  a  tiny  stone 
image  of  this  most  i)otcnt  patron,  and 
invokes  it  with  strange  incantations  at 
every  turn  of  the  chase.    But  it  was  re- 


served for  the  Cochitenos  to  invent  and 
realize  a  life-size  fetich — therefore,  one 
nearer  the  actual  divinity  symbolized, 
and  more  powerful  And  from  that 
far,  forgotten  day  to  this  incongruous 
one,  the  stone  lions  of  Cochiti  have 
never  lost  their  potency.  Worshipj)ed 
continuously  for  longer  ages  than  Sax- 
on history  can  call  its  own,  they  are 
worshijiped  stilL  No  important  hunt 
would  even  now  be  undertaken  by  the 
trustful  folk  of  Cochiti  -ndthout  fir.st  re- 
j)airing  to  the  stone  pumas,  to  anoint 
their  stolid  heads  with  face-paint  and 
the  sacred  meal,  and  to  breathe  their 
breath  of  power. 

But  now  the  town  of  the  lions  had 
fallen,  and  a  second  migration  was  im- 
perative. In  this  new  move  to  cheek- 
mate  the  tireless  aggressor,  the  Cochi- 
tenos took  a  sort  of  "knight's  leap." 
They  dropjied  fifteen  hundred  feet  from 
the  mesa's  top  to  the  canon,  and  thence 
at  a  right  angle  three  miles  down 
the  brook,  namely,  to  the  Cueva  Pin- 
tada.  The  site  of  this,  their  third 
known  town,  which  they  called  Tsc-ki- 
a-tdn-yi,  was  far  ahead  in  safety  and  in 
picturesqueness  of  the  second.  In  both 
these  qualities  it  somewhat  recalls  the 
peerless  Rito.  The  cafion  is  vnder  and 
not  so  deep,  but  of  similar  formation, 
and  similarly  wooded  and  watered.  As 
always,  the  wanderers  chose  its  noblest 
l^oint.  There  the  northern  clilf  of 
white  piimice  is  five  hundred  feet  high, 
and  in  its  face  is  a  great  natural  cave 
like  a  basin  set  on  edge,  fifty  feet  above 
the  ground.  Along  the  foot  of  this  fine 
clifl'  they  hewed  out  their  cave-rooms 
and  built  their  tufa  masonry,  and  in 
the  arch  of  the  great  natural  cave  itself 
they  hollowed  other  chambers,  attain- 
able only  by  dizzy  toe-holes  in  the  sheer 
rock.  The  painted  cave  seems  to  have 
had  some  of  the  uses  of  a  shrine,  and 
along  the  crescent  of  its  inner  wall  may 
still  be  traced  prehistoric  pictograplis 
(along  with  more  modern  ones)  done  in 
the  red  ochre  which  abounds  farther  up 
the  caiion.  There  are  figures  of  the 
Ko-sha-re,  the  delight-makers,  and  of 
the  sacred  snake  whose  cult — once  uni- 
versal among  the  Piioblos  —  has  still 
such  astounding  survival  at  Moqui ;  and 
of  the  round,  bright  house  of  the  Sun- 
Father  aud  of  the  morning  and  even- 
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iii>jf    stars,    and    many    othrr    precious  tit'tli  stone  town  thoy  Iniilt  in  tlio  Ciina- 

symbols.  ila  de  Cochiti,  twelve  miles  northwest 

'  At  last    the    turn    of   Tse-ki-a-tau-yi  from  tlie  present  pueblo,  and  named  it 

came  too,  and  there  was  a  day  when  Cua-pa.       There   was,  and   is,  a   lovely 

they    who    had    liurrowcd    in    its    gray  thread  of  a  valley,  just  widenin.u  froiii 


^/lontoya,    Governor  Pueblo  of  Cochit 


cliffs  must  bid  it  farewell.  The  cause 
of  this  migration  is  not  certain.  It 
may  have  been  moral  or  militaiy  ;  omen 
of  divine  rlisjiloasnre,  or  merely  an  over- 
dose of  N:i\ajo  t'or  the  whole  region 
was  eeasili  ssly  harried  by  this  most 
powerful  race  of  desert  pirates.  At  all 
events,  the  beset  Queres  had  finally  to 
abandon  their  third  town  and  seek  a 
fourth.  This  time  they  moved  south  a 
short  march  and  built  Ra-tya,  whose 
ruins  are  now  know^n  as  San  Miguel. 
Here  again  they  dwelt  and  suffered  and 
made  history  ;  and  from  here  again  they 
were  at  last  comj)elled,  by  supernatural 
or  hostile  pressure,  to  move  on.     Their 


vs  of  the  canon 
Yiejo  from  its  • 


Halfway  back  on  the  trail  to  the 
Cueva,  aito}!  the  almost  inaccessible 
Potrero  de  los  Idolos,  Bandelier — who 
was  also  the  discoverer  of  the  Kito,  the 
Cueva  Pintada,  and  the  Potrero  de  las 
Vacas  with  its  wonderful  images  — 
found  two  other  stone  cougars.  They 
are  life  -  size,  but  of  different  design 
from  those  of  the  northern  j'otrero  ; 
less  w-eathered,  and  evidently  of  later, 
though  still  jirehistorie,  origin.  They, 
also,  were  carved  in  high  relief  from 
the  l)edrock  with  obsidian  knives  ;  thev. 
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likewise,  faced  south  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  of  tufa  slabs.  But 
they  have  not  been  as  undisturbed. 
Wlifii  I  was  there,  I  had  been  preceded 
l)v  tliat  uukuown  genius  against  whose 
invasion  nn  shrine  is  sacred — the  vandal 
whom  it  were  libel  to  call  a  brute,  and 
flattery  to  dub  a  fool.  Finding  these 
gray  old  images  crouching  on  and  of 
the  nidnuiiiiiit.il  vock — a  rock  larger 
than  any  tlnic  buildings  in  America — 
his  meteoric  intellect  at  once  conceived 
that  there  must  be  treasure  under  them 
— "Montezuma's  treasure,"  of  course. 
And  forthwith  he  drilled  beside  them, 
and  applied  giant 
l^owder,  and  blew 
xvp  t  w  e  u  t  y  feet , 
and  then  gophered 
a  tunnel  below.  It 
is  to  be  regi-etted 
that  his  bones  weie 
not  left  in  his 
mine.  The  exj^lo 
sion  shattered  one 
of  the  lions  to  frag 
meuts  ;  but  the 
other,  providen- 
tially, was  lifted  up 
with  a  slab  of  its  base,  and 
jured  at  one  side  of  the  hole. 


life-size,  it  is  not  so  long  as  its  brethren 
above  the  Cueva  Pintada,  since  the  tail 
is  curled  up  along  the  spine.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  have  been  quite  so  well  done 
— that  is,  it  is  a  trifle  more  convention- 
alized. But  it  is  equally  unmistakable, 
not  merely  to  the  archneologist,  but  even 
to  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the  greatest 
cat  oi'  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There 
has  been  a  i^rojjosition  by  someone  to 
cut  these  lions  free  from  the  mother- 
rock  and  transport  them  to  Washing- 
ton. Of  course,  the  fact  that  their  ar- 
chffiologic  value  would  be  gone  if  they 
were  thus  shorn  of  their  surroundings. 


??*-^«-^ 


Lcs  unin-     was  lost  sight  of  ;  as  was  the  further 
Though    fact  that  they  are  the  property  of  citi- 
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zens  of  the  United  States.     The  Coehi-  Cochiti  Above — aiiil  their  most  inijireg- 

tefios    would   resist    the   removal   with  nable.     Nowhere  save  by  the  three  ver- 

their  last  droj)  of  blood  ;  and  in  such  a  tiffiuous    trails    is  it  possible   to  scale 

cause  they  shall  not  be  without  allies,  that  aei-ial  fortress  ;  and  we  may  pre- 


Plaster  models  would  give  all  that  sci- 
ence needs,  or  has  legal  or  moral  right 
to  take. 

Driven  in  time  from  the  Canada,  as 
they  had  been  driven  from  four  previous 
towns,  the  Qui'ros  clindied  the  seven- 
Inindrcd-foot  clills  of  (he  Potrero  Viejo, 
which  Dvcrlianus  the  Canaihi.  Here  was 
tluar  sixth  town  —  Ha -nut  Cochiti,  or 


sume  that  here  at  last  they  were  able 
to  defy  their  savage  neighbors.  With 
time,  however,  the  difficulties  of  farm- 
ing and  watering  at  such  long  range 
seem  to  have  induced  them  to  remove 
to  the  banks  of  the  Eio  Grande,  just 
where  it  emerges  from  its  gi-iiesonic 
gorge  to  the  widening  vales  of  Pcna 
Blanca.     Here  they  raised  their  seventh 
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l)ii(liln,  this  time  larg-ely  of  adobe  ;  and 
licre  they  were  -u-lieu  the  history  of 
Anicricix  hesjiiu.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  C'ochiti  "which  has  been 
known  now  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  has  been  lou^-er  occupied  than 
was  any  one  of  the  six  to^^^ls  which 
jn-eceded  it ;  though  of  course  the  j^re- 
suniptiou  is  that  it  has.  Here  the 
Spanish  world-openers  found  the  town, 
and  here  the  Coehitenos  voluntarily 
became  vassals  of  Spain  and  were  bajj- 
tized  into  the  Church  of  the  new  God. 
Here,  too,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
liitci-,  they  helped  to  brew  that  dead- 
liest iiisnrnctiou  which  ever  broke  on 
rnitiJ  Slatrs  soil  ;  and  on  that  red 
An  J 1 1  si  1(1,  KISO,  their  warriors  were  of 
til.-  s\v,iitli-.-  avalanche  that  befell  the 
uiidivaini.,-  Spaniards.  They  had  a 
liaii.l  ill  tlic  slaving  '..f  the  tln-fV  priests 
(if  (heir  iiarisli,  who  were  stationed  at 
Santo  DciniinLTo  ;  and  were  among  the 
leading  spirits  of  all  those  bloody  years 
of   the    Pueblo   Rebellion.      The  "only 


fight  in  which  they  are  known  to  have 
figured  largely,  however,  was  at  the 
Eeconquest.  "When  Dief;o  de  Varuas, 
the  Becoii^inisln.lnr.  eaiii..,  tliev  aliaii- 
doned  Cocliitf  aii.l  went  back  to  tlieir 
long-ruined  citadel  cm  the  Pi.ti-em  Vi- 
ejo.  This  seventh  town  -  inovin.i;-  did 
not  save  them  ;  for  in  the  sprint;-  of 
1G9-Ir  Vargas  and  his  "'  army  "  of  one 
hundi-ed  'and  tifty  men  std'niied  that 
abnri-iiial  (lil.raltar.  In  tlie  ,l,.s],erate 
but  slinrt  assault  ..iilv  tweiity-dne  In- 
dians were  slam.  Imleeil,  the  deeiiiia- 
tion  of  the  C.eliitrrios  was  due  imt  at 
all  to  the  Spaniards,  but  t.ith.'ir  one- 
sided wars  with  the  Navajos  and  with 
other  Pueblos ;  to  epidemics,  and  to 
racial  centrifuge — for  the  legendary 
liints  are  stnniu'  that  not  only  Cochiti, 
but  nil  the  (,>u.'res  Pueblos  originated 
in  the  'IVri-on-yi.  If  this  be  true,  the 
six  ]i]i  sent  (,)in  lis  Piieblos  to  the  south 
and  uesi  .if  CMeliiti,  with  their  pre-liis- 
tcni.-  |,iv,|eees-.„s— for  cach  h;id  its 
town-iiiin  iii^s — were  doubtless  founded 
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by  early  rovors  from  the  Rito,  until  all 
were  gone  from  the   first  nest  save  the 


later   wanderers   whom    we    have  been 
following 

After  the  Reconqiiest  the  Coehitenos 
abandoned    their  second  town   on   the 


Potrero  Yiejo,  and  moving  for  the 
eighth  time,  returned  to  their  present 
inieblo,  where  they  have 
ever  since  remained.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  of  them 
visit  the  old  homes.  Only 
when  there  is  to  be  a  cer- 
emonial hunt  do  they 
tiiulge  away  to  their  an- 
ciiiit  Chase  -  Fetiches  to 
(Irinlc  the  mighty  breath  of 
Jlokeitclia.  The  trails  are 
so  fearfully  rough  that  one 
can  go  all  the  way  to  the 
Eito  much  sooner  afoot, 
than  on  even  the  tireless 
Indian  pony  ;  and  they  are 
lonely  now,  and  grown  very 
dim.  The  aukle-deej)  wee 
crvstnls  of  the  potrero-tojis 
o,its]nrld.  tl.rValhv  r.f  the 
lt,M-s.  uiis.-uill(.l  by  isissing 
feet.  The  wild'  turkey 
drinks  unscared  from  the 
Eito  de  los  Frijoles,  and 
lilinks  at  its  sun-bewildered 
walls.  The  tawny  innna 
purrs  in  the  white  light  be- 
side his  gray  stone  j'l'oto- 
'■    "'  types  on  the  Potrero  de  las 

Vacas  or  the  Potrero  de  los 
Idolos.  And  Cochiti,  at 
rest  at  last,  dreams  on  its 
sunward  gravel-bank  along 
the  swirling  Eio  Grande, 
and  tills  its  hapjiy  fields,  and  goes  to 
its  Christian  mass,  and  dances  unto  the 
Trues,  and  forgets  that  ever  there  was 
war  and  wandering. 
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AGANISM  was  the 
avowal  of  life  ;  Chris- 
tianity the  sacrifice 
of  it.  So  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  nearest 
in  time  to  Pagan- 
ism, has  recognized, 
through  all  its  in- 
quisitions, human 
hearts  ;  the  Sects  have  sought  to  stifle 
them  ;  the  Puritans  have  posed  to  ig- 
nore them.  Thus  cruelty  may  be  the 
crime  of  priests  ;  hypocrisy  has  been 
the  vice  of  preachers.  But  in  far-off 
Venezuela,  so  late  as  the  time  of  this 
story,  the  Middle  Ages  lingered  and  the 
Roman  Church  still  ruled. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  little  city 
of  Caracas  that  go  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Sjianish  empire  made  a  simulacrum 
of  the  Roman,  round  the  world  :  One  is 
the  great  round-arched  Si^anish  bridge, 
spanning  the  deep  arroyo  on  the  moun- 
tain slope  above  the  jd resent  tovra — use- 
less now,  for  the  earthquake-clefts  are 
deeper  on  either  side  than  this  gorge  of 
the  ancient  river  of  the  city,  and  have 
drained  its  stream  away — and  the  other 
the  Casa  del  Rey — a  great  stone  fort- 
ress in  the  centre  of  the  jDresent  town, 
with  walls  eight  feet  thick,  its  windows 
like  tunnels  cut  through  to  the  ii-on  un- 
glazed  casement — ^for  this  was  the  only 
house  that  was  left  standing  on  the 
evening  of  the  great  earthquake  ;  and 
so  the  modern  city  clusters  timidly 
about  it,  its  houses  a  modest  one-  or 
double  -  story,  and,  on  the  clay  slope 
where  the  older  city  was,  the  cactus 
grows,  and  the  zenith  sun  burns  the 
clay  banks  red,  and  the  old  "  gold-dust 
road,"  over  the  CordiUera  to  the  sea,  now 
but  a  mule -path  of  scattered  cobble- 
stones, winds  lonely  and  narrow  across 


the  sjjlendid  bridge,  among  the  great 
fissures  that  the  earthquake  left.  And 
both  bridge  and  house  still  bear  the 
sculptured  blazonry,  the  lions  and  the 
castles,  and  the  jjious  inscrijjtion  to  the 
greater  glory  of  the  Virgin. 

And  there  is  a  story  about  this  Casa 
Rey — the  story  of  Dolores,  Marquesa 
del  Torre  y  Luna,  almost  the  last  of  the 
old  SjDanish  nobility  of  Caracas,  called 
la  dona  sola  de  la  Casa  del  Rey — as  we 
should  say,  the  lonely  lady  of  the  house 
of  the  King — for  she  lived  there,  mar- 
ried and  widow,  five  -  and  -  sixty  years, 
and  left  no  child  to  inherit  the  thick- 
walled  city  house,  four  square  about  its 
garden,  and  the  i^rovinces  of  coflfee- 
trees,  and,  what  she  jorized  more  and 
we  pi-ize  less,  the  noble  blood  of  Torre 
and  of  Luna,  now  run  dry. 

Caracas  lies  in  a  plain,  like  the  Vega 
of  Granada,  only  green  with  joalms  as 
well  as  poplars  ;  but  through  its  rich 
meadows  a  turbid  mountain  torrent 
runs,  and  south,  and  west,  and  east  are 
mountains  ;  and  north  the  mighty  Silla 
lifts  almost  to  the  snows,  half  breaking 
the  ceaseless  east  wind  of  the  sea ; 
trade-wind,  it  has  been  called  in  his- 
tory ;  slave-wind  were  better.  And  by 
the  little  city  is  the  palm-clad  Calvareo, 
the  little  hill  gay  with  orchids  and 
shaded  by  tree-ferns,  in  whose  pleasant 
paths  the  city  people  still  take  their 
pleasure  (for  the  name  of  Calvary  but 
means  the  view,  not  any  sadness),  and 
took  their  pleasure,  fifty  years  since, 
when  this  story  begins.  And  one  even- 
ing, in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
there  walked  alone,  or  with  but  a  nurse 
for  her  dueiia,  a  girl  whose  beauty  still 
smiles  down  through  sad  tradition  and 
through  evil  story,  to  lighfon  the  dark 
streets  of  the  old  Spanish  town,  whose 
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stones  for  fifty  years  her  feet  had  ceased 
to  i^ress.  And  the  memory  of  the  old 
Casa  Key,  the  castle,  aU  is  hers  ;  and 
the  people  of  the  town,  the  Caraquenos, 
still  see  her  lovely  face  at  the  window  ; 
first  at  one,  and  then  at  the  other,  but 
mostly  at  the  grated  window  in  the 
round  tower  of  the  comer,  that  i^rojects 
and  commands  the  two  streets  ;  for 
there  her  sweet,  \>ale  face  used  to  show 
itself,  between  the  bars,  and  watch  for 
the  cavalry  her  noble  husband  led,  re- 
turning from  the  wars.  For  then  were 
wars  of  hberation,  when  freedom  was 
fought  for,  not  possessions  and  estates  ; 
and  the  Marquis  Sebastian  Kuy  del 
Torre  led  in  all.  And  days  and  days 
she  would  watch  for  him  returning,  af- 
ter battles  won,  sitting  with  her  golden 
needle-work  at  the  corner  window,  her 
night-black  hair  against  the  iron  bar 
(for  there  are  no  glass  window- jjanes  in 
Caracas),  her  strange  blue  eyes  stUl 
watching  down  the  street.  So  she  sat 
there,  and  broidered  chasuble  or  altar- 
cloth  for  the  holy  church  of  Santa  Maria 
de  las  Mercedes,  where  she  prayed  each 
dawn  and  evening,  yet  cast  her  eyes 
down  either  street  between  each  stitch, 
to  watch  the  coming  of  him  she  loved 
on  earth.  And  the  jjeo^jle  of  Caracas 
used  to  gather  her  glances  to  their 
hearts,  like  blue  flowers,  for  of  herself 
they  ever  saw  no  more. 

And  her  husband,  from  their  wed- 
ding-day, never  saw  her  more.  For  fif- 
ty years  she  sat  at  this  window,  working 
chasuble  and  stole,  and  always,  when  the 
distant  trumjiet  sounded,  or  the  first 
gold  -  and  -  scarlet  jjiennon  fluttered  far 
down  the  street,  she  would  drojj  her 
work  and  rise.  And  then  she  would 
wave  her  hand,  and  her  husband  would 
wave  his  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  col- 
umn far  away.  And  then  she  would  go 
from  the  window  ;  and  be  seen  there  no 
more  while  he  stayed  at  Caracas.  But 
those  that  were  beneath  the  window 
used  to  say  (for  the  husliand  was  too 
far  off  then  to  see)  that  before  she  left 
the  window,  she  would  cast  a  long  look 
down  the  street  to  that  distance  where  he 
rode,  and  those  that  saw  this  glance  say 
that  for  sweetness  no  eye  of  mortal  saw 
its  equal,  and  the  story  is,  it  made  little 
children  smile,  and  turned  old  bad  men 
good,  and  even  women  loved  her  face. 
Vol.  XIII.— 1  a 


Then  she  vanished  from  the  tower, 
and  they  saw  her  no  more.  During  all 
the  time  that  might  be  the  Marciuis's 
stay,  no  more  she  came  to  the  window, 
no  more  to  the  door.  State  dinners 
were  given  there  in  the  King's  house  ; 
banquets,  aye,  and  balls,  where  all  that 
was  Castilian  in  Caracas  came  ;  but  the 
custom  was  weU  known,  and  no  one 
marvelled  that  the  chatelaine  came  not 
to  meet  them  ;  the  lovely  Lady  Dolo- 
res, whom  no  one  ever  spoke  to  or  saw. 
Some  duena,  some  relation,  some  young 
niece  or  noble  lady,  cousin  of  either  the 
del  Torre,  was  there  and  did  the  honors. 
And  of  the  Marquesano  one  ever  sjjoke, 
for  it  was  understood  that,  though  not 
in  a  convent,  she  was  no  longer  in  the 
world  —  even  to  her  husband,  it  was 
said^  at  first  with  bated  breath,  then 
openly. 

For  the  servants  told,  and  the  fami- 
ly, and  it  was  no  secret,  how  days  and 
weeks  before  her  lord  returned  the  lady 
would  busy  herself  with  j)reparations. 
And  their  state  suite  of  rooms,  and 
their  nuptial-chamber  (into  which,  alas ! 
she  else  had  never  come ! )  were  pre- 
pared by  her,  and  made  bright  and  joy- 
ous with  rich  flowers,  and  sweet  to  his 
heart  by  the  knowledge  of  her  presence, 
and  the  touch  of  her  dear  hand.  Then, 
when  all  was  done,  and  one  white  rose 
from  her  bosom  in  a  single  vase  (and  in 
a  score  of  years  this  white  rose  never 
failed),  she  darkened  the  rooms  and  left 
them  for  his  coming,  and  went  back 
to  her  seat  in  the  stone-floored  tower 
rooms,  and  sat  there  with  her  gold  and 
silver  broidery,  and  so  watched  for  him. 
And  while  he  stayed  in  his  palace,  she 
lived  in  those  cold,  bare  rooms ;  for 
they  alone  had  not  been  changed  when 
they  were  married,  but  had  been  kept 
to  serve  as  a  prison,  and  my  lady  Do- 
lores loved  them  best  ;  but  she  came 
not  to  the  window,  lest  their  eyes  might 
meet. 


So  fifty  years  she  lived  there  ;  and 
that  is  why  the  old  Spaniard  of  Caracas 
stm  points  out  the  house,  and  young 
men  and  maidens  like  to  make  their 
try  sting-places  of  its  gardens,  which  are 
public  and  where  the  band  plays  even- 
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iugs — if  that  can  be  called  tiysting  to 
our  nortlieru  notions,  which  is  but  a 
stolen  mutual  glance  in  passing.  But 
hearts  are  warm  in  Catholic  Spain,  and 
they  dare  not  more ;  right  hard  they 
throb  and  burn  for  just  so  much  as 
this — aye,  and  break  for  the  lack  of  it. 
I  say,  fifty  years — fifty  years  she  lived 
there,  but  thirty  she  lived  alone,  for  at 
the  end  of  twenty  j'ears  he  died  ;  and 
the  manner  of  her  li\'ing  and  his  dying 
is  what  I  have  to  tell. 

But  after  that  still  thirty  years  she 
lived  on  alone.  Now  she  no  longer 
worked  at  the  window,  and  she  came 
there  but  rarely.  It  seemed  she  came 
there  for  coijipassion,  that  the  j^eojjle, 
whom  she  felt  so  loving,  might  see  her 
smile.  For  her  smile  was  sweet  as  ever, 
only  now  it  bore  the  peace  of  heaven,  not 
the  yearning  love  of  earth.  Yet  never 
went  she  out  her  doors.  And  when  she 
died — it  is  only  some  years  since — they 
buried  her  upon  Good  Fiiday,  and  she 
sleeps  in  her  own  chui-ch,  beneath  the 
great  gold  shrine  she  loved  and  wrought 
for,  of  Mary,  Mother  of  the  Pities.  And 
all  the  people  of  the  city  saw  her  funeral ; 
and  there  is,  in  the  church,  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin,  that  is  really  her,  painted 
by  a  djdng  artist  that  had  seen  her  face 
at  the  window  many  years  before. 

And  did  they  not,  the  Caraquefios, 
wonder  and  ask  the  cause  of  this? 
What  was  it?— They  do  not  know— 
But  did  they  not  ask  the  story  of  the 
lonely  lady,  so  well  known  to  them? — 
They  asked,  many  years  since ;  but 
soon  gave  over ;  partly  that  the  secret 
was  impenetrable,  partly  for  love  of 
her.  For  they  had,  the  poorest  peasant 
of  them,  that  quick  sympathy  to  stanch 
heart's  woimds  that  all  the  conventions 
of  the  strenuous  North  must  lack.  God 
gives  in  all  things  compensation ;  and 
even  sins,  that  are  not  mean  or  selfish. 
Lave  their  half  atoning  virtues.  Their 
silence  was  soothing  to  her  soitow  ; 
they  never  knew.  But  the  priest? — 
The  Church  of  Eome  is  cruel,  but  it 
keeps  its  secrets.  And  only  it  and 
Heaven  know  if  their  lives  were  one 
long  agony  of  misguidance,  as  many 
lives  must  be  on  earth — perhaps  some- 
time the  priest-confessor  may  help  in 
such  affairs ;  if  so,  God  speed  the  Jes- 
uits.   But  one  thing  is  sui'e  :  in  aU  their 


lives,  after  their  marriage,  they  never 
met.  .She  died  old,  in  gentle  silence  ; 
he  still  young,  ui^on  a  bloody  field  ;  and 
now  their  eyes  at  last  met  in  Heaven, 
"  her  soul  he  knows  not  from  her  body, 
nor  his  love  from  God." 

And  we  may,  harmless,  venture  to  tell 
what  the  people  of  Caracas  say — with 
reverent  memory,  and  loving  glances  at 
the  old  stone  house  ;  the  hearts  that  in- 
habited it  ai-e  cold  ;  but  its  Spanish 
arms  above  the  door  stiU  last,  clear-cut 
as  on  the  day  the  jjride  of  this  ^vorld's 
life  first  bade  the  owner  place  them 
there. 

m. 

In  the  Calvareo  that  evening  the 
Dofia  Dolores  walked  alone,  with  only 
old  Jacinta,  the  black  nurse  ;  black  she 
was  called,  but  her  hair  alone  was 
black — blue-black  ;  her  face  was  of  that 
fiery  brown  that  marks  the  Venezue- 
len  Indian  ;  she  was  not  fat,  as  most 
nurses,  but  stood  erect,  with  fierce 
lurid  eyes,  her  hair  in  two  tight  braids, 
and  was  following  and  watching  her 
gentle  charge.  Jacinta  had  things  to  do 
in  our  story  ;  her  race  has  nothing  of 
the  merry  sloth,  the  gross  animality  of 
the  negro  ;  what  things  Jacinta  foimd 
to  do,  were  done.  She  was  scarce  a  doz- 
en years  older  than  her  mistress,  and 
her  foiTU  was  still  as  lithe,  her  step  as 
firm  and  quick  as  that  of  that  boy  of 
hers,  now  twelve,  in  the  military  school, 
training  under  the  tioutane'd  Jesuits  for 
the  service  of  the  Church  —  or  Bolivar. 
And  in  the  Calvareo  also  that  evening 
were  two  men — nephew  and  uncle,  both 
cousins  of  Dolores — and  not,  of  course, 
walking  with  her  or  S2ieaking  to  her, 
save  by  reverent  bows ;  and,  on  the 
nephew's  part  at  least,  by  looks  of  fire. 
Yet  the  imcle  might,  perhaps,  have 
walked  with  her,  even  in  Caracas  ;  for 
he,  whom  men  called  the  General,  de- 
spite his  prouder  titles,  was  not  her 
cousin  only,  but  her  guardian. 

Dolores  aud  her  maid  have  traversed 
the  spiral  path  to  the  summit  of  the 
little  hill  ;  there  is  a  little  pool  and 
fountain  that  the  floors,  generations 
back,  had  taught  these  people's  ances- 
tors to  build  ;  aud  from  a  bench  among 
the  orchids  and  the  jasmine,  and  the 
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charming  amaryllis  lily,  stamling  nobly 
by  her  like  a  baud  of  sjsearmen,  sees 
Dolores  the  lovely  valley,  purple  in  the 
fii-st  shadows  of  the  short  troj^ic  day, 
and,  on  the  southern  mountain,  the 
white  walls  of  the  Archbishojj's  new  con- 
vent ;  to  the  north,  and  higher,  the  lit- 
tle mountain  fort  guarding  the  road 
to  the  coast,  and,  as  she  looks,  it  dips 
its  colors  to  the  sunset,  which  are  the 
yellow  and  red — the  blood  and  gold — 
of  Spain,  and  the  booming  of  its  little 
cannon  echoes  down  the  valley  and  the 
Angelus  replies.  Then  she  turns,  and 
touches  tenderly  (not  plucks)  a  marvel- 
lous flower  that  lonely  blooms  beside 
her.  It  is  the  Eucharis  Amazouica,  the 
lily  of  the  Amazon,  but  known  to  her 
only  as  the  Flor  del  E»pirHu  santo — 
the  flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  One 
moment,  it  seems  that  she  will  be  dis- 
turbed. The  younger  man  has  left  the 
older  on  his  walk — for  they  are  not  al- 
ways together,  and  gossijD  has  made  him 
suitor  for  his  cousin's  hand — and  he 
stands  a  moment  watching  her,  behind 
a  group  of  tree-feras.  No  lovelier  a  girl 
had  surelj'  even  his  eyes  ever  rested  on, 
as  she  sat  there  stilly,  though  her  won- 
derful eyes  were  lost  to  him,  following 
the  sunset.  And  she  was  the  greatest 
heiress  in  all  the  Spanish  Main. 

He  might  have  stepped  forward,  into 
the  open,  to  her,  and  no  one  but  Jacin- 
ta  would  have  known.  Perhaps  he  was 
about  to  do  so  ;  but  suddenly  there  ap- 
peared, on  the  hilltop  beside  them,  a  tall 
figure  dressed  in  a  purple  gown,  with 
hood  and  trimmings  of  bright  scarlet, 
looking  like  a  fuchsia  flower ;  on  his 
head  was  a  little  black  velvet  covering, 
shaped  half  like  a  crown.  It  was  the 
young  Jesuit,  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Guiauas.  Dolores  rose  and  kissed  his 
hand,  l)ending  the  knee  respectfully  ; 
he  sat  down  beside  her. 


IV. 

The  Condesa  de  Luna,  the  oi-phan 
daughter  of  dead  parents  who  repre- 
sented both  branches  of  a  famous  old 
(iothic  family,  already  known  about  the 
cajjital  for  her  beauty,  was  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  richest  heiress  in  all 


Venezuela  and  Guiana ;  her  prairies 
stretched  from  the  ocean  to  the  Apure, 
her  herds  so  coimtless  that  they  roamed 
wild  upon  pampas  which  were  hers, 
hunted  by  jjeons  who  were  hers.  The 
old  stone  castle  with  the  Spanish  arms 
was  hers,  and  another  like  it  stood 
empty  for  her  in  far  Madrid.  Her 
guardian,  the  Marquis  del  Torre,  was  a 
l)Oor  man  beside  her ;  and  his  nejihew, 
Don  Kamon,  poorer  still. 

Dolores  was  brought  uj)  as  follows  : 
At  five  she  rose,  and  vpent,  with  Jacinta, 
to  early  mass  ;  nearly  always  to  a  dif- 
ferent church,  as  is  the  seemly  custom 
in  Caracas,  lest  young  men  should  take 
advantage  of  it  and  take  i^osition  behind 
the  chairs  of  their  adored  ones  in  church, 
where  they  could  not  be  rei^elled  ;  for, 
of  course,  no  young  gentleman,  however 
madly  in  love,  would  insult  his  lady  by 
accosting  her  in  the  open  street.  After 
mass,  at  six,  being  the  time  of  sunrise 
and  by  comparison  safe,  JacLuta  would 
take  her  charge  for  a  walk,  usually  on 
the  Calvareo,  then  deserted.  At  seven 
they  would  be  home,  and  then  in  the 
great  court-yard,  under  the  palms  and 
rose-red  orchids,  Dolores  would  take 
her  lessons — French,  English,  music — 
aU  from  priests.  At  eleven,  bath  ;  at 
twelve,  breakfast  ;  then  reading,  per- 
haj^s  a  siesta  in  a  hammock  made  of 
birds'  ijlumage.  So  she  j^assed  her  days, 
all  in  the  half-light  of  the  great  court- 
yard ;  only  toward  sunset  again  would 
she  see  the  open  sky,  di-iving  with  one 
of  her  two  governesses  in  the  state  car- 
riage down  the  broad  valley  to  where 
the  wheel  road  stopped,  and  back  again  ; 
or  more  rarely,  as  on  this  night,  vent- 
uring on  another  walk.  And  all  the 
youth  of  Caracas  would  gaze  after  her 
carriage  ;  the  young  men  driving  out 
too,  by  themselves,  in  carriages,  who  had 
passed  their  days  more  in  gambling  or 
cock-fighting  than  with  books  and  mu- 
sic ;  never,  indeed,  at  mass.  For  here 
the  lords  of  creation  vent  their  author- 
ity in  ordaining  their  wives  and  sis- 
ters to  the  Church  and  goodness,  them- 
selves to  evil.  But  the  most  hardened 
duellist  among  them  could  no  more 
than  look  at  Dolores  ;  only  her  reckless 
cousin  Eamon  would  venture  to  ride 
athwart  her  carriage,  and  presume  up- 
on his  cousinship  to  bow. 
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Yet  iutercoui'se  is  possible  alwaj's 
betwixt  young  peojile  wlio  seek  each 
other  out ;  and  all  Caracas  gave  Eamou 
to  her  for  her  lover.  And  to-night 
even,  as  he  stood  and  glowered  at  the 
Archbishop  from  behiucl  the  tree-ferns, 
he  bad  another  chance.  For  there  is, 
and  was,  one  more  strange  custom  in 
this  strange  city  :  at  the  sunset  hour 
the  young  ladies  of  Caracas,  all  in  their 
gayest  dresses,  sit  in  the  great  open 
windows  and  look  upon  the  street  —  a 
curious  sight  it  is  to  see  the  bright  eyes 
and  white  throats  thrust,  like  birds 
from  a  cage,  thi-ough  the  iron  bars  of 
the  sombre  stone  vriiidows.  (For  no 
wind  or  cold  ever  needs  a  window  of 
glass  in  that  perpetual  perfect  weather. 
The  high  sun  never  makes  a  shutter 
needful  iu  the  narrow  streets.)  And 
there  they  sit,  unoccupied ;  and  the 
yoimg  men  of  the  city,  dressed  also  in 
their  best,  walk  by  as  slowly,  and  look 
as  lingeringly,  as  they  dare  ;  and  jjer- 
hajjs,  if  the  dark  shadow  of  mamma 
or  the  dueiia  does  not  come  out  too 
quickly  from  the  inner  room,  a  few 
quick  words  are  spoken,  and  a  flower 
left  or  given.  And  what  says  the  old 
Ijroverb  of  the  Caraqueiios  ? 

"  Better  two  words  in  secret  than  a 
thousand  openly." 

Sebastian  Kuy,  Marquis  del  Torre, 
too,  was  bred  as  a  young  nobleman  of 
oldest  lineage  should  be,  or  should  have 
been,  in  that  early  eighteenth  centm-y 
that  stiU  lingered  in  the  Andes.  But 
this  took  him  to  Madrid  and  to  Pai'is  in 
the  years  VII.  and  VIII ;  and  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  one  knows,  ended 
in  those  wee  small  numbers.  Torre 
came  back  to  plunge  his  country  in  a 
revolution  which  lasted  intermittently, 
like  one  of  its  own  volcanoes,  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  young  Pari- 
sian etudiant  began  his  first  emeute  in 
Caracas  itself,  with  a  barricade,  after  the 
orthodox  fashion  of  the  years  I.  and  11. 
This  being  quickly  suppressed  —  partly 
that  there  were  no  pavements,  and  part- 
ly that  each  house  was  an  impregnable 
fortress — but  mostly  that  the  city  was 
of  the  governing  class  and  stood  with 
Spain  —  Torre  had  had  to  leave  the 
capital  for  the  pampas,  where,  for  over 
twelve  years,  he  maintained  discursive 
with   a    changeable    command 


of  Indians  and  jieons,  which,  however, 
on  the  whole,  increased  in  number,  offi- 
cered by  a  few  young  gentlemen,  under 
himself.  His  marquisate  he  forgot,  and 
sought  to  make  others  forget  it.  He 
was,  throughout  Venezuela,  The  Gen- 
eral. He  had  never  been  back  within 
the  walls  of  Caracas  ;  and,  at  nearly  for- 
ty, he  learned  of  his  only  aunt's  death 
following  his  imcle's,  and  of  the  little 
girl  they  left,  and  of  his  guardianship. 

A  little  girl  she  ajjpeared  to  his  im- 
agination on  the  pamjsas  ;  when  he  got 
to  Caracas,  she  was  a  young  woman. 
The  General's  locks  were  ali-eady  griz- 
zled and  his  face  weather-beaten  with 
ten  years'  open  life  on  the  plains  ;  his 
face  was  marked,  beside  the  eye,  with 
the  scar  of  a  sabre.  He  had  one  inter- 
view with  Doloi-es,  saw  her  nurse,  her 
instructors,  her  father  confessor  ;  heard 
stories  about  his  nephew  Don  Ramon, 
which  troubled  him,  went  back  to 
camp.  There  intervened  a  brief  cam- 
paign in  the  mountains  of  the  Isla  Mar- 
garita ;  Torre  went  there  to  take  com- 
mand. This  is  the  famed  old  island  of 
pearls  ;  they  lie  there  in  the  reefs  amid 
the  bones  of  men  and  ships  ;  Torre 
found  no  pearls,  but  he  defeated  the 
royal  troops  in  the  first  engagement 
resembling  an  open  battle  he  had  ven- 
tured to  fight.  This  matter  settled,  he 
lay  awake  at  night,  and  thought  about 
his  new  ward.  Further  tidings  reached 
him  from  Caracas,  of  his  nephew.  It 
was  said  young  Ramon  boasted  he 
would  marry  her.  Then  the  King,  as 
is  the  royal  way  after  defeat  in  bat- 
tle, made  further  concessions  to  the 
"Liberals,"  as  the  revolutionists  were 
called  ;  and  in  the  coaxing  amity  of  the 
time,  Torre  was  permitted,  nay,  invit- 
ed, to  retui-n  to  the  capital.  He  did  so, 
and  was  immediately  tendered  a  ban- 
quet by  the  royal  Governor,  and  a  ball 
at  which  his  ward  was  present.  The 
royal  Governor  and  his  lady  sat  beneath 
a  pavilion,  webbed  of  the  scarlet  and 
gold  of  Spain.  The  Countess  Dolores 
came  and  curtsied  deeply  to  them ; 
then  she  rose  the  taller  for  it,  and  as 
she  turned  haughtily  away  they  saw 
that  she  was  almost  robed  in  pearls ; 
thi-ee  strands  about  her  neck  and  six 
about  her  waist  ;  and  the  ri1)bon  in  her 
mantilla  was  pale  green,  white,  and  red. 
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El  Gobernador  only  smiled  at  tbia,  the 
liberal  tricolor,  and  made  a  pretty 
speech  about  it;  but  the  vice -regal 
lady  made  some  ill-natured  reference  to 
the  pearls,  as  si^oils  from  Margarita. 
Don  Eamon  was  standing  by  and  heard 
it.     The  General  saw  it  not. 

After  the  foniial  dan(ie  the  General 
went  \i\}  to  compliment  his  ward.  This 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  ;  for 
even  he  could  not  call,  save  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  famOy ;  and  she  had  no  other 
family  than  himself.  He  could  not  call 
on  her  until — unless — he  married  her. 
He  said,  "  I  am  glad  my  lady  Countess 
is  kinder  to  our  colors  than  my  nejihew." 
He  watched  her  as  he  said  this  ;  she 
started,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
blushed.  He  saw  her  blush.  Then  he 
bowed,  as  if  to  retire. 

"  The  pearls,"  she  said,  hastily,  "  are 
all  I  have  ;  see !  "  And  the  Marquis, 
bowing,  saw  that  the  neck-strands  were 
not  a  necklace,  but,  after  passing  thrice 
around  her  neck,  descended  to  be  lost 
in  the  laces  of  her  dress. 

The  Marquis  ended  his  bow,  and  went 
back  to  camp.  Nest  week  there  came  an 
Indian  soldier  to  Dolores  with  a  box  of 
island  pearls  ;  they  were  large  as  grape- 
shot,  and  went  thrice  about  her  waist. 
But  the  General  no  longer  contradict- 
ed her  engagement  to  his  nephew. 


The  General  had  never  known  wom- 
en ;  he  had  only  known  what  men  (and 
women,  too)  say  of  women.  At  Paris, 
and  Madrid,  he  had  seen  his  friends 
with  dancers,  actresses  ;  he  did  not  con- 
found other  women  with  these,  but  he 
had  known  none  other.  Of  girls,  in  par- 
ticular, he  was  ignorant.  A  man  of  Lat- 
in race  never  sees  a  girl  ;  in  Ameri- 
ca— North  America — it  is  different,  and 
one  sometimes  wonders  if  they  justify 
it. 

Some  weeks  after  the  General  got 
back  to  his  camp  (which  was  high  up 
amid  the  huge  mountain  that  fends  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  from  the  sea),  he  was  as- 
tounded by  the  appearance  of  no  less 
a  person  than  his  nephew  llamon.  He 
had  broken  wth  the  royal  cause,  he  said. 


and  came  to  seek  service  beneath  his 
uncle.  He  did  not  say  what  statement 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  Caracas — no 
explanation  was  necessary  in  the  then 
Venezuela  for  joining  any  war — but  how 
he  had  justified  his  delaying  his  coming 
nuptials  with  Dolores.  For  he  loved 
her,  this  young  fellow  ;  yet  he  said — al- 
lowed it  to  be  said — that  in  the  process 
lie  se  ranger,  in  the  process  of  arrange- 
ment for  his  bride,  that  she  might  find 
her  place  unoccupied,  certain  other  ar- 
rangements had  been  necessary  which 
took  time. 

He  did  not  tell  this  story  to  his  vmcle, 
who  took  him  and  sought  to  make  a  sol- 
dier of  him.  Not  this  story  ;  but  he 
told  him  that  he  loved  Dolores  ;  and 
his  uncle  —  was  he  not  twenty  years 
younger  ? — beUeved  him.  Twenty  years, 
or  fifteen  ;  'tis  little  difference  when  you 
pass  the  decade. 

But  the  General  found  him  hard  ma- 
terial to  work  up.  He  was  ready  enough 
at  a  private  brawl  ;  ready  enough,  if  the 
humor  struck  him,  to  go  at  the  enemy  ; 
but  not  to  lead  his  men  there.  And 
his  men  were  readier  to  gamble  with 
him  than  to  foUow  him  ;  though  brave 
enough,  in  a  way. 

Yet  the  gentleman  Marquis  blinded 
his  faidts— aye,  and  j^aid  his  debts — for 
when  he  lost  at  "  pharaon "  a  certain 
pearl  he  wore,  the  uncle  bought  it  back 
for  him,  with  a  caiition  to  risk  his  money, 
not  his  honor  ;  at  which  the  young  cap- 
tain grit  his  teeth,  and  would  have  chal- 
lenged— any  but  a  creditor.  And  when 
a  certain  girl,  a  Spanish  woman,  followed 
him  to  camp,  Del  Torre  knew  of  it,  and 
helped  Ramon  to  bid  her  go  ;  and  if  the 
General  thought  the  worse  of  him,  he 
did  not  think  Dolores  loved  him  less  ; 
for  was  not  Sebastian  himself  brought 
up  on  that  cruel  half-ti-uth  that  some 
women  stiU  do  their  sex  the  harm  to 
make  a  whole  one  ?  that  women  love  a 
rake  reformed.  Then  came  a  battle,  and 
both  were  wounded,  and  more  conces- 
sions from  his  Catholic  Majesty  ;  and 
in  their  wake  the  wounded  gentlemen 
went  back  to  Caracas. 

The  General's  hair  was  grayer,  and  in 
that  stay  he  saw  Dolores  only  once,  and 
that  was  in  church — at  mass.  (High 
mass,  Te  Dcum,  for  the  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty's concessions.)     Don  Ramon  stood 
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beluBcl  her  chair  ;  and  Del  Torre  saw 
them  from  a  pillar  opjMisite,  and  again 
the  gii-1  -  countess  blushed.  And  after 
mass  the  new  Archbishop  met  him  in 
the  street,  and  talked — of  him,  and  of 
his  ward,  and  of  Don  Bamon. 

"He  is  a  graceless  i-eprobate,"  said 
this  peon-priest. 

The  Marqui's  sighed.  "A  soldier — 
for  a  brave  man  there  is  always  hope." 

The  Ai-chbishop  eyed  him. 

"She  loves  him?" 

"  She  loves  him." 

"  He  is  poor  !  " 

"  She  is  rich." 

"You  should  marry  her,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

A  week  after  he  met  them  all  again  ; 
and  this  was  that  evening  in  the  gar- 
den. 


VI. 


Now  this  arch-priest  had  been  a  peon, 
and  a  soldier  in  Del  Torre's  army  ;  and 
then  he  had  left  it,  and  had  seen  the 
viceroy  and  been  traitor  to  the  rebels, 
and  so  became  a  priest ;  and  then,  heav- 
en and  the  vice-queen  knew  how,  bish- 
op ;  and  but  that  his  archiepiscojjal 
credentials  were  now  fresh  from  Rome, 
Del  Torre,  still  a  Catholic,  had  called 
him  traitor  !  Yet  he  could  not  like  the 
man,  though  he  stood  between  him  and 
God  ;  and  he  knew  that  disliking  must 
be  mutual  ;  and  he  marvelled,  simple 
soldier !  that  the  intoxicating  message 
came  from  him.  But  he  put  this  cup  of 
heaven  from  his  lips. 

For  Del  Torre,  from  his  fierce  August 
of  war,  had  learned  to  love  this  April 
maiden  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all 
his  life  and  his  strong  soul.  Were  not 
his  hairs  gray,  and  his  face  so  woi'n 
and  weather-beaten  ?  And  his  heart — he 
had  none  fit  for  this  lady  of  the  Hght. 
Enough  that  it  was  his  pearls  that 
clasped  her  slender  waist. 

The  Archliishop,  too,  had  seen  his 
gray  hairs  ;  yet  he  thought  that  it  was 
best?  He  had  said  so.  Perhaps  he 
wanted  her  possessions  for  the  Church. 
His  nephew,  Don  Ramon,  cursed  the 
Archbishop  for  sitting  there  that  night, 
and  saying  to  her — What?    Novitiate 


and  convent,  perhaps,  or  his  own  sins. 
For  the  lady  Dolores  was  devout  as 
only  girls  can  be  who  have  warm  hearts 
and  noble  souls,  and  are  brought  up  in 
cloisters. 

Del  Torre  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Calvai-y  hill,  where  the  sunset  lay, 
and  looked  at  it,  dimly — for  bis  heart 
was  breaking'.  The  Ai-chbishop  kei)t 
close  his  converse  with  Dolores  ;  per- 
haps he  saw  her  fiery  younger  lover 
lurking  in  the  branches.  She  rose — she 
and  Jacinta  —  and  the  priest  walked 
home  with  them.  He  talked  to  her  of 
nephew  Ramon  and  his  crimes — not  his 
sins  with  women,  for  the  jiriest,  too, 
was  a  crafty  man,  and  did  her  sex  no 
honor — but  of  his  gambling,  his  bi'awl- 
ing,  his  imsaintUness.  He  said  Ramon 
was  a  coward  ;  and  when  Dolores's  pale 
cheek  reddened,  he  marked  it  again  ; 
and  when  she  broke  at  this,  he  told  her 
a  trumped-ujj  story  of  his  last  battle 
imder  his  grave  uncle.  For  Dolores, 
noble  maiden,  had  not  yet  confessed  her 
love  to  herself — how  then  to  her  con- 
fessor ? 

The  Ai-chbishop  walked  slowly  home 
with  her,  Jacinta  just  behind,  and  left 
her  under  that  old  stone  scutcheon  on 
the  door.  Del  Torre  and  Don  Ramon 
lingered  behind  ;  and  when  they  had 
passed  her  wmdow,  she  was  sitting 
there,  looking  wearj*.  The  old  General 
imssed  by,  sweeping  off  his  hat,  his  eyes 
on  the  ground.     He  had  been  talking  to  ji 

the  youth  of  all  the  duties  of  his  life 
and  love  ;  but  Ramon  was  inattentive, 
watching  for  her.  As  they  passed  her 
window  he  lingered,  daring  a  word  to 
Dolores  through  the  iron  bars.  He 
asked  her  for  a  rose  she  wore.  She 
looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  gave  it 
to  him,  \«th  a  message.  The  Marquis 
saw  her  give  the  rose  ;  he  did  not  hear 
the  message.  Don  Ramon  did  ;  and  his 
face  turned  the  color  of  a  winter  leaf. 
As  he  walked  on  he  crushed  the  rose, 
then  threw  it  in  the  gutter. 

That  night  he  intoxicated  himself  iu 
some  tavern  brawl.  He  had  a  comjian- 
ion  with  him,  not  of  his  own  sex  ;  and 
when  another  oificer  rei^roached  him 
with  it,  for  his  cousin,  he  swore  that  he 
would   marry   her,    and   that   she    had 

been Then  they  fought  a  duel,  and 

both  were  wounded. 
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The  General  heard  of  it  the  next 
morning,  and  it  was  even  the  Arch- 
bishop brought  him  the  news.  The 
priest  besought  Del  Torre  to  marry  his 
ward,  but  he  was  obdurate  ;  the  crafty 
priest  wrestled  with  the  soldier's  will 
aU  through  that  day,  and  neither  con- 
quered. But  the  General's  face  looked 
worn  ;  he  argued,  only  sadly,  of  the 
hot  blood  of  youth,  of  the  hope  in  her 
love  for  the  uei^hew,  and  of  his  bravery. 
Then  late  in  the  day  came  the  yoimg 
officer,  wounded,  the  bandage  on  his 
breast  half  stanching  the  heart's  blood 
he  had  shed  for  her,  and  besought  the 
general  not  to  give  her  to  Don  Kamon. 
Del  Torre  stood  as  if  at  bay.  "You 
love  her  too  ?  "  he  cried. 

"Ay,  and  would  save  her,"  said  the 
young  man,  faintly. 

"You  must  protect  her  from  this 
libertine,"  then  said  the  priest.  For  he 
wished  her  to  marry  the  one  she  loved 
not. 

"  She  loves  him  !  " 

"  You  must  save  her " 

"  I  will  live  with  her,  and  guard  her 
as  my  own " 

"  You  may  not,"  said  the  priest. 

"I  am  her  guardian " 

"  You  may  not — you  must  marry 
her." 

"  I  am  old  and  she  is  young " 

"  The  holy  Church  demands  it !  " 

"  I  love  her  not— I "  the  lie  stuck 

in  his  lips. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Del  Torre  went 
to  see  Dolores.  She  was  at  vespei-  ser- 
vice, and  he  waited  until  she  came  back, 
pale.  He  began  to  speak.  "  I  have 
heard  all,"  she  interrupted;  "  Jacinta 
told  me."    And  again  he  saw  her  blush. 

Del  Torre  groaned  ;  he  turned  aside. 
Then  he  strode  back  to  her,  his  sabre 
clanking  as  he  walked.  "  God  forgive 
me  if  I  err.  Dolores,  you  may  not 
marry  this  man  —  you  —  you  must  — 
Senorita  Condesa,  will  you  marry  me  ?" 

Doloi-es  looked  up  ;  she  had  been  red, 
she  was  now  ijale.     So  blushes  he. 

"  Santissima  Maria,"  she  said,  below 
her  breath. 

"The  Church — the  Archbishop— de- 
mands it,"  Del  Torre  hurried  on,  not 
looking  at  her,  for  he  heard  her  excla- 


mation. "  I  love  you — well  enough — to 
wed  you."  The  soldier's  voice  broke, 
too  feeble  now  to  ei-y  a  charge.  He 
never  saw  her  look  at  him.  God  par- 
don him  for  looking  down. 

"You  love  me — well  enough  to  wed 

me "     She   had   turned   red  again, 

and  her  voice  was  low.  He  looked,  and 
saw  it. 

"  I  will  keep  you,  and  watch  over 
you,  Dolores,  with  my  life.  The  Church 
demands  it — I  am  but  a  soldier — wiU 
you  marry  me  ?  " 

Her  dark  head  was  bowed,  and  the 
purple  of  her  eyes  he  saw  not. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  but,  oh,  so  gravely, 
so  coldly ! 

He  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  touched 
her  hand  to  his  lips  ;  then  he  turned 
and  left  the  stone-walled  tropic  garden. 
And  as  his  sabre  clanked  in  the  passage- 
way, she  threw  herself  on  the  hammock 
in  a  flood  of  tears. 

And  that  is  how  they  were  affianced. 


vni. 

The  love  of  a  man  for  a  girl  is  per- 
haps different  from  any  other  passion 
our  souls  on  earth  are  tempered  with. 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  are  pretty,  natural, 
charming  to  paint  and  write  vers  de  so- 
ciHe  about  ;  but  so  simple  as  to  be 
shallow,  so  natural  as  to  be  replaceable. 
To  Daphnis  we  know  that  any  other 
Chloe  will  be  Chloe  too.  And  they  are 
reaUy  selfish  ;  they  seek  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  wishes :  he  his,  she  hers. 
It  may  be  the  same  human  energy  ;  but 
in  the  fierce,  almost  blasphemous,  self- 
abnegation  of  the  man's  love,  it  seems 
as  different  a  manifestation  as  the  earth- 
rending  power  of  freezing  water  from 
the  swelling  of  a  bud  at  sirring.  The 
man  can  renounce  his  love  ;  but  he  de- 
sires her  well-being  with  a  will  to  which 
miurder  is  an  incident  and  the  will  di- 
vine but  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome. 

The  Ai-chbishop  had  told  Del  Torre 
that  his  nephew  had  been  married  al- 
ready— secretly,  but  married — married 
to  the  woman  who  came  to  seek  him 
out  at  the  camp.  Against  this  wall  Del 
Torre's  will  had  been  beating  before  his 
own  bethrothal  to  Dolores  was  an- 
nounced.    With   a   fierce  suspicion   he 
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received  bis  fricuds'  congratulations  at 
his  club  aud  ciimj).  Among  his  ofldcers 
no  other  look  or  accent  mingled  with 
an  uuaflfected  joj'.  But  iu  the  cit^-,  he 
fancied — he  was  ever  ready  to  fancy — 
among  the  young  men,  a  shade  of  irony 
in  their  congratidations  on  his  hajipi- 
ness.     Was  he  not  so  old  ! 

Don  Ramon  heard  of  it  from  Ja- 
cinta.  Jacinta  was  with  the  younger 
man.  She  looked  upon  Del  Torre's 
gray  hairs  with  fierce  eyes.  Ramon's 
liquid  voice  and  peachy  lij)  had  fasci- 
nated this  sujjple  creature  of  the  forest. 
Don  Ramon  heard  ;  and  his  own  an- 
swer was  characteristic : 

"  The  old  fool !  " 

Jacinta  nodded  impatiently.  She 
asked  him  for  a  message  back.  He 
took  pen  and  paper  and  wrote : 

"  Senorita  Condes.4  :  Thou  lovest  me. 
On  the  morning  thou  shalt  wed  Don 
Sebastian  I  kill  him. 

"Ramon  del  Torre." 


quis  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  pro- 
voke Don  Ramon.  The  General  refused 
it  to  all,  with  one  wave  of  his  hand.  "  I 
marry  my  ward  for  family  reasons  ;  my 
nejahew  must  be  permitted  to  make 
what  criticism  he  chooses." 

Don  Ramon  then  announced  his  uncle 
a  coward,  and  promised  to  jn-event  the 
marriage  by  force.  Del  Torre  took  no 
notice.  Jacinta  had  taken  the  letter 
to  Dolores,  but  Ramon  got  no  reply. 
After  his  last  threat,  however,  he  se- 
cured a  call  from  a  Jesuit  i^riest,  who 
was  sent  by  the  Ai-chbishop  aud  hinted 
of  the  Inquisition.  Then  the  young 
man  was  silent  for  two  days,  aud  in  de- 
vouring his  rage  he  produced  this  let- 
ter to  Dolores  : 

"  Dolores  :  Hast  thou  confessed  ? 
And  why  no  answer  to  me  ? 

"For  death  [para  la  muerte), 
"  Ramon." 

To  this  Jacinta  brought  back  a  line  : 


He  read  it  over  ;  then  he  stopped  and 
thought.  He  was  not  all  tiger  ;  some- 
thing of  the  serpent  lay  within  the 
handsome  youth. 

"  I  will  send  it  this  evening,"  he 
said  to  Jacinta.  Aud  in  the  evening 
this  is  what  he  wrote  : 

"  Senorita  Condesa  :  The  Archbishop 
is  my  enemy  and  makes  my  uncle 
marry  you.  Have  you  confessed  to 
him  ?  Surely,  you  have  loved  me  ?  Ou 
the  day  he  marries  you  he  shall  kill 
your 

"  Ramon." 

This  letter  he  sent.  This  was  Thurs- 
day, March  19,  1813.  The  marriage 
was  set  for  the  2Gth.  Ramon  went  to 
the  club,  the  cafe  which  served  as  club 
to  the  aristocracy  of  Caracas,  and  an- 
nounced publicly  that  his  uncle  was 
forcing  his  ward  to  marry  him  against 
his  will.  The  General,  when  this  story 
was  brought  to  him,  winced,  but  only 
replied:  "My  nephew  knows  I  cannot 
fight  him ;  I  must  leave  my  honor  to 
the  kind  opinion  of  my  friends."  This 
speech  was  repeated — "  to  the  kindness 
of  my  friends  ; "  and  that  night  a  dozen 
young  gentlemen  called  upon  the  ]\Iar 


"  I  shall  confess  upon  my  wedding- 
day.  My  answer  to  my  husband,  with 
the  message  that  your  Honour "  (V., 
only,  in  Spanish)  "  did  not  give. 

"  Dolores,  Condesa  de  Luna." 

For  Ramon  had  never  given  the  mes- 
sage that  went  with  the  rose. 

All  this  was  in  Holy  Week.  Palm 
Sunday  passed  ;  the  Wednesday  came  ; 
Holy  Thui-sday  was  the  day  fixed  for 
the  wedding — by  the  Archbishojo's  sjiec- 
ial  will. 

Now,  it  must  be  remembei-ed  that  in 
all  this  time  Del  Torre  had  sjiokeu  with 
Dolores  face  to  face  three  times,  and 
three  times  only.  Each  time  he  had 
seen  her  he  had  mentioned  his  neph- 
ew's name,  and  each  time  she  had 
changed  color.  He  would  have  mar- 
ried her  to  Don  Ramon  could  he  have 
done  so  ;  even  now  he  had  dared  but 
for  Ramon's  own  conduct.  But  all  this 
time  Del  Torre  was  in  an  agony  of  doubt, 
through  which  even  Ramon's  insults 
could  not  penetrate.  He  would  have 
sent  Dolores  to  a  convent,  but  the  Arch- 
bishop forbade  it  ;  the  priest  feared 
not  Don  Ramon  against  Don  Sebastian  ; 
pei-haps,  however,  be  feared  him  at 
the  convent  doors.     But  all  this  time 
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Del  Torre  had  seen  Dolores  twice  a  day, 
at  mass,  where  he  went  and  gazed  upon 
her,  dim  thi-ough  incense. 


•    IX. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Marquis 
del  Torre  had  a  last  interview  with  his 
bride.  She  was  to  go  to  her  last  maid- 
enly confession  on  that  day  ;  and  he 
called  early  in  the  morning,  in  his  uni- 
foiTu  as  General  of  the  Liberal  army. 
When  he  came  upon  her  she  was  aU 
in  white  and  girt  about  with  pearls. 
Pearls  were  in  her  dark  hair,  pearls  in 
the  folds  of  her  white  dress,  pearls  in 
her  neck,  no  other  color  about  her  save 
tlie  magic  amethystine  in  her  eyes.  Her 
face  was  jsale. 

Del  Torre  bowed  over  her  hand,  then 
stood  beside  her.  After  the  greeting,  he 
said  : 

"  Seuorita  Dolores,  I  am  stUl  your 
guardian  —  I  would  only  marry  you 
to  make  you  hai:>py.  Do  you  think  I 
can  ?  "  His  lips  were  paler  than  hers, 
and  his  voice  sounded  cold.  She  only 
answered  : 

"  Quite  siu-e,  senor." 

"  And  the  rose  I  saw  you  give  my 
nephew — is  it  dead  ?  " 

Again  the  msh  of  color  to  her  face  ; 
but,  after  a  start,  she  answered,  "  It  is 
dead."  She  stammered  sUghtly,  trying 
to  say  more  ;  to  relieve  her  embarrass- 
ment he  rose  and  left  her.  "Hasta 
man  ana ! " 

"  Manaiia  por  la  maiiana,"  she  an- 
swered, forcing  brightness  in  her  voice. 
The  Marquis  went  out  into  the  sun- 
light ;  he  felt  his  heart  as  cold  as  hers. 

But  again  Dolores  burst  into  tears  ; 
then,  quickly  drying  them,  she  wrote  a 
letter  and  sealed  it.  Then  she  called 
Jacinta. 

The  Indian  nurse  came  quickly,  and 
as  she  stood  looking  at  Dolores  a 
dog's  love  was  in  her  eyes.  "  This  letter 
— the  Marquis  must  have  it  in  the 
morning,"  said  the  Countess. 

"  He  shall  have  it^in  the  morning," 
answered  Jacinta.  Then  Dolores  went 
to  her  confessor.  And  Jacinta  covld 
not  read  the  letter  ;  so  she  took  it  to 
Don  Ramon  first,  and  asked  him  what 
it  was. 

Vol.  XIIL— 13 


X. 


The  soldiers  in  Caracas  mai-ch  to 
mass,  and  the  service  is  performed  at 
beat  of  drum.  At  the  miiiffled  tap  of  a 
march  the  regiment  files  in  to  fill  the 
nave,  and  kneels,  ringing  their  bayonets 
upon  the  stones  ;  the  peoi^le  fill  the 
sides,  and  stand  behind  the  columns  on 
the  aisles.  The  General  was  there,  as 
usual,  but  he  could  not  see  Dolores  ; 
she  was  kneeling  at  a  shrine  ujson  one 
side,  a  shrine  of  Mary,  Mother  of  Pity. 
All  the  i^ictures  and  gold  images  were 
heavily  draped  in  crape,  for  it  was  Holy 
Week.  The  brazen  trumpets  of  the 
mihtax-y  band  sounded  through  the 
Kyrie  Eleison;  the  church  was  dark, 
for  every  woman  was  in  black  until 
Good  Friday,  and  the  crape  hangings 
shrouded  close  the  walls.  Del  Torre 
stood  erect  ia  his  green  uniform,  but, 
save  for  his  figure,  the  nave  was  a  mass 
of  red  and  gold  and  gUttering  steel. 
He  looked  for  her  ;  he  looked  back  to 
the  doors  which  were  thrown  back  in- 
ward ;  from  the  dark,  shrouded  church 
he  looked  through  into  the  empty 
square,  blazing  with  the  zenith  sun  of 
the  equinox.  Again  a  muffled  drum- 
beat, and  the  regiment  knelt,  with  a 
rattle  of  their  bayonets,  upon  the 
stones  ;  it  was  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
and  he,  too,  knelt  and  crossed  himself. 

When  mass  was  over,  the  soldiers 
filed  out  first ;  as  Del  Torre  followed, 
he  met  the  wounded  captain  again, 
with  bloodless  cheeks.  "  You  are  too 
pale  to  be  out,  sir,"  said  the  General, 
almost  lovingly,  his  hand  resting  light- 
ly on  the  other's  shoulder. 

"Don  Ramon  is  outside,"  he  answer- 
ed. 

"  I  have  no  fear — the  j'outh  is  mad," 
said  Del  Torre. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Spanish  America, 
now  forgotten  in  old  Spain,  to  lead  the 
holy  images  of  the  Church  about  the 
streets,  with  a  slow  processional,  l)efore 
Good  Friday.  As  Del  Torre  spoke,  they 
found  themselves  behind  one  of  these. 
In  this  Church  of  Santa  Teresia  is  a 
famed  old  image  of  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  brought  two  centuries  before 
from  Spain.  It  is  especially  venerated 
by  the  merchants  of  Caracas ;  large 
sums   are    subscribed    by    them    each 
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Easter  time  to  dress  it  up,  thousands  of 
dollars  and  doubloons.  Bebiud  this  im- 
age now  they  found  themselves.  Eight 
chanting  2)rie8ts  in  moui'uing,  black  and 
lilac,  bore  it  on  either  side,  but  the 
image  was  gay  with  beaten  gold,  borne 
in  a  canopy  of  costly  lace,  a  hundred  tall 
wax  candles  upon  either  side.  The 
priests  move  very  slowly,  scarce  a  step  a 
minute,  making  stations  at  each  shi'iue, 
so  that  to  bear  these  images  from  one 
chui-cli  to  another  may  take  half  a  day. 
Del  Torre  and  the  wounded  officer 
could  not,  of  course,  pass  it ;  so  that  it 
was  half  an  hour  when  thej'  reached  the 
oijeu  air,  and  the  square  nearly  emji- 
tied  of  the  worshippers  ;  Del  Torre  heard 
the  distant  band  of  the  army  down  the 
mountain  slojje. 

As  they  came  out  into  the  heat,  he 
felt  a  slight  shudder,  like  a  quiver  of 
the  earth,  and  thought  it  was  the  shock 
of  seeing  his  nephew.  Don  Ramon  del 
Torre  spoke  loudly,  disregarding  the 
presence  of  the  bystanders,  pressing 
rudely  by  the  sacred  shrine. 

"  There  stands  the  old  man  that  will 
wed  my  cousin." 

"  Mention  not  her  name,"  said  Gen- 
eral del  Torre. 

"  I  would  kill  him  first,  but  that  his 
old  blood  dare  not  si)ill  itself  for  her." 

"Mention  not  her  name,"  said  Del 
Torre. 

"  My  cousin  Dolores  de  Luua,  that  has 
been  my  mistress " 

That  night  a  Jesuit  priest,  leaving  the 
King's  House,  where  he  had  confessed 
Dolores,  ran  hastily  to  the  Archbishop's. 
WhUe  he  was  there,  another  frightened 
messenger  brought  the  news  that  Don 
Sebastian  and  his  nejihew  had  been 
fighting  on  Calvareo.  But  Jacinta,  cry- 
ing, brought  the  news  to  the  Countess 
earlier,  how  Don  Sebastian  and  Don 
Ramon  at  last  had  met,  and  how  the 
nephew  lay  full  of  wounds  upon  the 
Calvary,  literally  cut  in  pieces,  killed  at 
his  own  uncle's  hands. 


XI. 

Dolores  spent  the  niglit  before  the 
wedding  kueeUng  in  the  little  chapel  of 
her  dwelliAg.     So  we  read  that  Eastern 


Catholics  "lay  all  that  night  in  the  form 
of  a  cross."  She  was  praying  for  her 
husband  that  had  been  to  be — perhaps 
l^rayiug  that  he  might  be  still,  praying 
for  Ught  to  see  if  there  were  sin  in  it. 
Perhajjs  she  had  remorses  of  her  own. 
She  had  knowu  the  dead  man  he  had 
killed  as  a  boy,  bold,  reckless,  wild  ;  I 
suppose  she  had  looked  at  him  once 
or  twice.  A  Southern  maiden's  glances 
return  to  torture  her  when  they  have 
led  to  blood  ;  prudent  maids  of  other 
climes  ai-e  chary  of  them  for  tradition 
of  some  such  reason. 

Dolores  never  wept,  but  knelt  there, 
dry  -  eyed,  prajing.  In  intervals  she 
thought,  "  Would  he  be  well  enough  to 
come  ?  "  as  she  knew  that  he  was  grave- 
ly woimded  ;  but  somehow  she  felt  sure 
he  would ;  and  that  if  this  marriage- 
bond  were  sin,  he  woidd  venture  it  for 
her  sake.  A  woman's  conscience  rules 
her  heart,  even  in  Spain  ;  but  a  man, 
even  Roman  Catholic,  will  risk  his  own 
jjerdition  to  save  her  sorrow,  that  no 
sin  be  hers.  She  must  save  him,  she 
must  be  the  judge.  And  sunrise  found 
her  pale  but  decided.  Then  she  called 
Jacinta  to  her  side,  and  asked  her  if  she 
had  carried  to  her  husband  (so  she 
called  him)  her  note. 

Jacinta  looked  at  her  fiercely  ;  but  at 
the  word  "Husband,"  started.  Then 
she  said  she  had  torn  it  uj). 

At  the  Countess's  look  she  quaUed, 
and  lied  again.  She  hfid  it  stiU,  she 
said.  Dolores  bade  her  give  it  to  him 
as  he  came  from  early  mass. 

Then  Jacinta  cried  and  told  the 
truth.  She  admitted  that  she  had 
given  it  to  Don  Ramon. 

Dolores  heard  this  with  the  blood 
about  her  heart,  but  sate  there  silent, 
while  the  Indian  woman  grovelled  at 
her  feet.  It  was  her  note,  then,  that 
caused  the  duel. 

Then  mine,  too,  is  the  sin,  she  thought, 
not  his  alone  ;  and  this  thought  gave 
her  joy.  But  where  was  heV  was  he 
strong  enough  to  come  ?  She  took  her 
writing-case  and  wrote  an  exact  copy  of 
her  other  note  ;  and  this  was  what  she 
had  said,  and  Ramon  had  read,  and  then 
had  fought  his  uncle : 

"  Senor  :  The  rose  you  asked  of  yes- 
terday I  gave  Don  Ramon ;  but  the 
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message    that  went  with  it  was  given 
him  for  you. 

"  Mabia  Josepha  Dolores,  Condesa  de 
"Luna." 

As  she  finished  writing,  the  General 
was  announced.  His  face  was  blood- 
less, but  his  wounds  had  been  carefully 
dressed,  so  that  the  bandage  could  not 
be  seen.  He  kuelt  over  her  hand, 
though  the  kneeling  set  them  bleeding 
once  again.  But  Dolores,  timid  only  in 
her  love,  still  saw  but  remorse  and  duty 
in  his  eyes.  With  him  he  brought  his 
own  priest,  a  priest  from  the  Liberal 
army.  "  Pobra,"  he  said,  "  we  must  be 
married  early — early  and  privately." 

She  sought  his  eyes  timidly  and  tried 
to  say  it  ;  to  say  what  words  her  note 
said  in  her  hand.  But  she  could  not. 
She  could  only  say,  "I  know — I  have 
heard,"  and  she  clenched  the  letter 
closer  in  her  hand.  She  could  not  give 
it  to  him. 

Del  Torre's  face  could  not  turn 
whiter.  But  he  said  :  "  Forgive  me — 
only  your  forgiveness  I  can  ask.  At 
noon,  then  ?  " 

"At  noon."  She  saw  him  leave  the 
house  ;  then,  then  she  turned  and  cried 
to  Jacinta:  "Run,  run,  and  give  him 
this  letter — at  the  Cathedral." 

And  again,  upon  her  wedding-morn- 
ing, Dolores  went  to  pray.  She  was  in- 
ten'upted  by  a  visit  from  the  Arch- 
bishop. Some  presentiment  made  her 
rise  in  api^rehension  ;  and  as  she  stood 
erect,  she  saw,  through  the  priest,  the 
man.     And  she  saw  he  had  her  secret. 

"  This  marriage  must  not  be,"  said  he. 

"  Holy  Father,  I  have  confessed  yes- 
terday." 

"  This  marriage  must  not  be.  You 
loved  Don  Ramon." 

Dolores's  lip  curled.  "I  confessed, 
yesterday.     I  see  you  have  been  told." 

"  Yesterday  'twas  a  duty — to-day  it  is 
a  sin.     Thou  lovest  Ramon." 

Then  Dolores  rose  to  her  full  height 
and  her  blue  eyes  flamed  like  ice.  "  Se- 
bastian, the  Liberador,  him  I  love,  in 
this  life  and  the  next ;  God  knows  it, 
and  now  may  you,  and  soon,  jjlease  God, 
shall  he ! " 

AH  forewarned  that  he  was,  the  priest 
started  at  her  vehemence.  Fool  that  he 
had  been ! 


"He  has  murdered  his  nephew — and 
thou  art  the  cause." 

The  Countess  was  silent.  All  Catho- 
lic that  she  was,  she  had  resolved  to  ajv 
peal  from  his  judgment  to  God's. 

"Thou  wilt  not  obey?"  said  the 
priest. 

Her  lips  half  formed  the  word  no. 

"Then  on  thee  and  on  him,  on  thy 
house  I  pronounce  the  curse  of  God. 
Thy  family  shall  have  cause  to  remem- 
ber this  day,  this  Holy  Thursday,  until 
it  and  both  thy  names  shall  have  van- 
ished from  the  earth." 

Scarcely  had  the  Archbishop  left  the 
house  when  Del  Torre  came.  She  saw 
that  he  had  not  been  to  the  church.  But 
she  was  married  to  him  without  an- 
other word.  "  If  he  has  not  my  note," 
she  thought,  "  he  shall  have  it  soon." 

But  before  that  night  Jacinta,  with 
the  note  in  her  hand,  was  buried  with 
ten  thousand  others  behind  the  closed 
cathedral  doors. 


XH. 

On  Holy  Thursday,  March  2G,  1813, 
while  the  services  of  the  Hours  of  Ago- 
ny were  being  celebrated  in  the  great 
cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  ten  thou- 
sand peojile,  the  mountains  trembled 
and  the  earth  ojiened.  The  multitude 
pressed  for  the  doors,  but  they  opened 
inward,  and  the  thronging  masses 
pressed  them  fast.  At  the  second 
shock  the  walls  opened  and  the  roof 
fell  in.  The  Archbishop  and  many 
jiriests  were  buried  at  the  altar.  Thir- 
ty thousand  people  are  said  to  have 
perished.  Many  were  swallowed  in  the 
chasm  that  ojjened  on  the  mountain- 
side, like  rents  in  a  bulging  sail  bursted 
in  a  gale.  No  stone  house  in  Caracas 
more  than  one-story  high  was  standing 
on  that  night  —  except  the  old  Sjiauish 
castle  where,  in  the  tower -room,  Do- 
lores sat  watching  for  her  husband. 

Through  aU  that  night  Del  Torre 
worked  amid  the  ruins.  At  dawn  he 
was  brought  home  insensible,  fainting 
from  his  labors,  bleeding  at  his  opened 
wounds.  Dolores  met  him  at  the  door, 
and  led  the  bearers  to  the  room  that 
should  have  been  their  bridal -room. 
There   he  was   laid,   and   lay  delirious 
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many  weeks  with  fever.  Dolores  never 
left  Lis  side. 

The  Ai-chbishop  was  known  to  have 
been  killed.  Jacinta,  the  bride  knew 
must  have  perished  too.  The  priest 
that  had  married  them  stayed  with  her ; 
but  Dolores,  though  brave  enough  to 
sin,  was  not  false  to  her  faith.  The 
overwi'ought  heart  of  the  poor  girl  and 
great  noblewoman  connected  all  that 
had  happened  with  what  she  deemed 
her  sins  —  firstly,  that  she  had  caused 
her  cousin's  death,  her  husband's  crime, 
but  chiefly  that  she  had  braved  the 
Church,  and  the  curse  its  head,  now  dead, 
had  launched  upon  her  and  upon  Cara- 
cas. That  their  house  alone  was  stand- 
ing seemed  only  to  mark  them  giulty. 

Dolores  was  a  noble  heart,  and  did 
not  falter  in  her  course.  She  had  fol- 
lowed love,  she  had  married  him  she 
loved ;  his  wife  she  was,  his  wife  she 
would  remain.  But  she  sought  no 
soothing  25alUation  from  the  friendly 
j^riest.  She  went  to  no  confession  ;  in 
all  her  life  she  never  would  confess  her- 
self, seek  absolution,  again.  Excom- 
municated she  would  Hve,  that  the  curse 
might  rest  on  her  and  not  on  him. 

But  ah,  how  ardently  she  watched  for 
Sebastian's  consciousness  to  come !  for 
his  eyes  to  rest  on  hers  again  !  She  felt 
sure  the  coldness  in  them  now  -was 
gone.  Dehrious,  he  raved  of  her  and 
of  his  love  ;  he  that  never  called  her 
but  by  titles  in  his  life,  now  cried  Dolo- 
res, Dolores,  and  she  held  his  hand  and 
waited. 

She  bade  the  doctors  tell  her  when 
his  recovery  was  likely  to  come.  And 
then,  when  one  evening  his  hands 
moved,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  and  slept, 
she  sat  there  trembling,  not  daring  to 
be  beside  him,  but  her  face  tamed 
away.  That  yearning  cry — Dolores, 
Dolores,  had  been  stilled  for  hours  ; 
but  the  night  passed  and  still  he  was 
asleep.  Then,  when  it  was  broad  sun- 
light, she  heard  a  sudden  movement  by 
the  nurse,  and  the  priest  began  to  jn-ay 
in  Latin,  and  her  heart  stood  still.  He 
sat  up  ;  she  retreated  in  the  shadow,  to- 
ward the  door.  His  voice  spoke  ;  but 
oh  !  how  low,  how  weak — not  as  it  had 
been  in  his  dreaming  ;  alas  !  this  was 
now  his  right  mind.  He  saw  not  her  ; 
his  eyes  looked  sanely  out  the  window, 


through  the  crowded  city.  "It  was  a 
sin  to  marry  her,"  he  said. 

She  was  carried  fainting  to  her  room 
within  the  tower,  and  there  again  she 
waited.  "Has  he  asked  forme?"  she 
ventured  to  ask,  at  night. 

He  had  asked  for  my  lady,  and  they 
had  told  him  she  was  ill.  And  the  next 
day  again  ;  and  they  had  told  him  she 
was  in  her  suite  about  the  tower.  She 
dared  not  seek  him  now.  And  flowers 
came  to  her  from  him,  but  no  fui-ther 
speech.  Thrice  he  sent  his  homage  to 
her.  He  could  not  walk  yet,  but  he 
sent  his  homage  to  her.  She  asked  to 
know  when  lie  could  walk  ;  and  they 
told  her  they  would  let  her  know.  So, 
one  afternoon,  they  told  her  he  might 
walk  the  next  day  ;  and  all  that  night 
she  passed  in  j^rayer. 

The  nest  day,  she  waited  for  his  step 
upon  the  stone  floor.  It  came  not  ;  to 
her  tears  and  jjrayers,  it  came  not. 
Jacinta's  dead  hand  still  held  close  the 
note.  She  prayed — was  it  wrong  to  pray 
when  so  imshrived  ? — to  Maria  Vergeu 
de  las  Mercedes,  but  still  it  came  not. 
Her  haughty  Sj^anish  breeding  forbade 
her  showing  sorrow  to  her  servants,  and 
they  were  cold  and  deferential  to  her. 
Jacinta  ?  She  was  dead — Dolores  knew, 
but  thought  that  she  had  given  hun  her 
letter.  She  had  sinned,  yes,  but  he  was 
her  husband. 

The  next  day  she  asked  the  servant. 
The  Seiior  General  was  gone.  Gone? 
without  seeing  her  even  ?  He  had  had 
to  go  to  the  wars  ;  he  had  not  ventured 
to  distiu-b  my  lady  ;  he  left  a  letter.  A 
letter?  she  tore  it  open,  read  it.  It 
sent  his  resjjectful  worshij)  to  "  the 
Marquesa  ; "  it  ajjologized  for  his  ill- 
ness ;  it  prayed  forgiveness  from  her 
for  having  married  her  ;  it  was  done  to 
save  her  name.  It  said  no  word  of 
love  ;  and  Sebastian  Euy  del  Torre  was 
a  gentleman  :  his  love  appeared  not  in 
his  letter.  If  she  loved  him  not,  he 
would  not  wound  her  by  showing  his. 
It  said  no  word  of  guilt.  He  would  nei- 
ther wound  her  by  requiring  love  nor 
by  suggesting  blame  ;  but  to  Dolores's 
morbid  fancy  it  had  a  sense  of  blame. 
It  closed  by  siieaking  of  his  duty  at  the 
wars  ;  of  his  country's  freedom  ;  per- 
haps, a  hint  of  hers.  Dolores  clasped 
the  white  pajjer  to  her  breast,  and,  to 
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immortal  eyes  its  color  was  of  blood. 
She  read  it  once  again  ;  and  Del  Torre, 
bad  he  been  there,  covdd  have  seen  her 
heart  die  in  her  eyes. 


xin. 

We  must  remember  that  Maria 
.Josepha  Dolores,  Condesa  del  Torre  y 
Lima,  was  a  lonely  yovmg  girl,  educat- 
ed but  from  books,  devoutly  believing 
in  a  faith  we  like  to  think  superstitious. 
Remember,  please,  also,  that  she  loved, 
and  braved  her  Church  for  love,  and 
liad  not,  so  she  thought,  won  his.  She 
deemed  her  soul  was  damned  ;  she  knew 
her  heart  was  broken.  Not  that  there 
were  no  days  when  she  did  not  dare 
hope  ;  no  days  in  which  she  tried  to 
frame  a  theory  by  which  it  still  might 
seem  he  cared  for  her  ;  but  she  believed 
he  was  borne  down  by  their  great  guilt, 
and  she  resolved  his  soul,  at  least, 
would  not  be  lost  for  hers.  "  My  lady 
Marquesa  would  have  her  apartments 
in  all  the  house,"  the  letter  said.  "  My 
lady  had  but  to  command.  A  small 
room  in  the  tower  was  enough  for  him 
— he  could  but  rarely  be  home  from 
the  wars.  He  tnisted,  if  his  presence 
was  painful,  she  would  not  see  him," 
etc.,  etc.  And,  after  many  months, 
when  the  General  came  back — his  wife 
met  him  not.  The  rooms  of  state  were 
carefuUy  prepared  for  him,  and  all  his 
suite  ;  ilowers,  banc(uets  were  ready ; 
all  his  retinue  and  hers,  in  their  joint 
blazonry,  were  in  attendance.  Only, 
strangely  enough,  just  that  little  tower 
room  was  the  one  my  lady  Marchioness 
preferred.  Would  he  kindly  yield  it  to 
her? 

Of  course,  and  the  General  sent  her  a 
rope  of  pearls.  They  almost  broke  her 
resolution  ;  but  she  met  him  not.  The 
General  only  sighed  ;  this  was  all  as  he 
had  known.  The  evil  nephew,  done  to 
death  by  his  own  hand,  still  had  her 
heart.  He  sighed  and  his  hair  grew 
whiter.  One  rending  memory  came  over 
him,  of  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her 
eyes. 

He  could  not  know,  as  he  rode  home- 
ward up  the  street,  after  liis  first  state 
visits,  straining  his  eyes  up  to  that  tower 
window  fro\vuing  so  blankly,  how  late 


her  own  had  left  it — those  eyes  of  pur- 
ple-gray that  every  beggar  in  Caracas 
soon  knew  well,  save  only  he.  Before 
the  nest  return  his  glory  blazed  abroad, 
and  Bolivar  came  back  with  him.  Boli- 
var, the  Liberator.  All  thoughtful  xjrep- 
aratiou,  all  courtly  cai-e,  all  a  Spanish 
grandee's  splendor  was  spread  forth  to 
receive  him  in  the  Casa  Key  ;  but  the 
chatelaine  was  never  seen.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  explain  her  absence  ;  such 
things  get  quickly  known  ;  it  was,  of 
course,  thought  she  had  loved  the  cous- 
in. And  the  strange.  Old-world  Gothic 
pride  made  her  bearing,  the  honor  of 
the  house,  Del  Torre's  silence,  only  too 
easily  intelligible  to  them.  So  the  Mar- 
quis del  Torre  never  saw  his  bride  on 
his  returning  home. 

But,  had  he  known  it,  he  never 
opiened  a  door  that  she  had  not  van- 
ished through  it.  He  never  touched  a 
ilower  she  had  not  placed  for  him.  He 
never  looked  in  a  mirror  her  gray  eyes 
had  not  just  left.  He  never  touched 
a  wine  -  glass  to  his  Ups  that  her  lips 
had  not  kissed  it.  The  very  missal  that 
he  read  from  had  been  warmed  within 
her  bosom. 

O  ghosts  and  mediums,  and  vulgar 
spirits  of  air  !  and  stupid  tables,  miiTors 
that  are  flattered  with  tales  of  second 
sight !  Why  did  you  not  hold  a  look  of 
hers  one  moment  longer?  why  did  not 
the  roses  keeji  a  second  longer  her  lips' 
breath  for  him  ?  Poor  tremor  of  vision 
in  the  air,  that  could  not  draw  the 
image  of  her  eyes  to  his  as  he  rode  up 
the  street  scarce  a  hundred  mortal 
T)odies'  breadths  away  !  But  they  never 
did  ;  he  never  saw  her,  she  saw  him  only 
as  he  rode  awaj'  upon  his  horse  ;  and  so 
for  many  ?  nay,  not  many  (such  poor 
slight  power  has  heaven) — not  for  many 
years.  And  as  his  horse  bore  him  away, 
she  came  to  the  tower  window  and 
watched  him  go  —  and  there  she  sat 
weeks,  months,  imtil  the  pennons  flashed 
or  the  trumpet's  note  announced  to  her, 
waiting,  that  he  was  come  again.  For 
he  always  came  in  such  guise,  announced 
with  ceremony.  And  he  did  not  dream 
her  eyes  had  been  at  the  tower  window 
ever  since.     For  their  eyes  never  met. 

But  the  people  knew,  and  so  they 
called  her  "Our  Lady  of  tlic  Tower." 
And    nuestra    Dona    del  Torre,  is  she 
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called  there  still.  And  thus  they  lived 
thei-e  alone  within  that  gi-eat  house, 
each  for  jjity  of  the  other  in  courage, 
each  for  awe  of  love  in  silence  ;  each  so 
loving,  so  brave,  so  silent,  that  the  other 
never  knew. 

XIV. 

"  NnESTRA  Dona  del  Torre  "  —  by 
that  title,  I  fancy,  she  is  known  in 
heaven.  For  in  that  city  all  the  good 
that  was  worked  was  hers  ;  after  the 
earthquake,  then  through  siege  and  civil 
war,  her  heart  directed  her  handmaid- 
ens, ladies  losing  her  did  her  soft  work. 
Her  own  life  was  but  a  gentle  message. 
For  she  never  but  for  the  convent  left 
her  tower -room.  Thither,  however, 
poor  old  men,  children,  troubled  girls, 
would  come  to  see  her. 

All  this  time  Bolivar  was  battling 
with  the  might  of  Spain,  and  Del  Torre 
(Del  Torre  y  Luna  now  he  always  called 
himself,  Uking,  at  least,  to  link  his  name 
Avith  hers  ;  but  she  had  dropped  her 
own  name  and  called  hei-self  Del  Tor- 
re alone — Maria  Dolores  del  Torre) 
was  Bolivar's  captain.  Years  the  war 
lasted.  Once  our  General  was  captured 
in  the  city;  he  came  to  Caracas  at  a 
time  of  war,  when  it  was  legal  for  the 
Governor  to  caj)tui'e  him  ;  he  had  heard 
some  rumor  that  his  wife  was  ill.  He 
would  have  been  shot  but  that  he  es- 
caped from  gaol,  and  this  so  easily  that 
the  prison-doors  seemed  to  turn  of  them- 
selves. No  youth,  or  woman,  or  child  in 
all  Caracas,  but  would  have  turned  a 
traitor  for  our  lady. 

Del  Torre's  face  looked  old — Dolores 
knew  it  not.  She  never  saw  him — ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a  distant  figure  on  a 
horse.  When  he  was  out,  she  roamed 
the  house  ;  when  he  came  back  she  shut 
herself  within  her  apartments.  He 
never  returned,  from  the  shortest  ab- 
sences, a  walk  or  a  mass,  without  mak- 
ing formal  announcement.  He  won- 
dered only  at  the  flowers  ;  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  banquets,  the  splendor  of  his 
household,  wei-e  for  his  guests  and  as  it 
should  be.  At  first  Del  Torre  had 
hoped  to  see  at  least  a  handkerchief 
fly  from  her  window,  a  greeting  or  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  on  his  return.  But 
it  was  always  black  and  blank  when  he 


saw  it.  At  first,  this  cost  him  tears :  a 
greeting  seemed  so  little — only  cour- 
tesy !  But  afterward  he  only  sighed  ; 
no  man  should  rejiine  that  events  fulfil 
his  expectations  ratlier  than  his  hopes. 

Their  money  grew  apace.  With  part 
of  hers  Dolores  built  a  church  at  Los 
Teques,  a  property  that  had  been  her 
mother's,  not  far  from  the  city.  Half 
her  time  she  spent  there  ;  and  it  stands 
there  stiU,  and  is  called  after  the  Ver- 
gen  de  las  Mercedes — Our  Lady  of  Pity 
— to  whom  alone  Dolores  dared  to  jsray. 
But  the  Church  took  her  treasure  and 
it  kept  her  secret. 

One's  heart  beats  quick  to  think  what 
might  have  hajjpened  had  she  ventured 
to  confession — the  jDriest  who  mai-ried 
them  still  was  with  her,  in  the  house- 
hold, an  honest  priest,  who  loved  Del 
Torre,  too.  But  Rome,  which  knows 
how  to  be  gentle  as  a  mother,  can  also 
be  as  cruel  as  the  grave.  So  Dolores 
went  on  in  builtling  churches,  and  Don 
Sebastian  offered  his  brave  heart  wher- 
ever he  saw  a  bullet  fly  for  liberty.  The 
best  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  broken 
hearts. 

One  time  that  he  came  home,  he  foimd 
a  medallion  by  his  plate.  It  was  set 
with  joearls,  in  tricolor  enamel.  He 
opened  it,  and  it  was  a  miniature  of  her. 
Then  once  a  nish  of  human  blood  bore 
all  his  barriers  of  honor,  dutj',  resolves 
of  conduct,  far  away.  He  hastened 
through  the  house  to  the  tower,  where 
she  lived.  Her  maid  opened — not  Ja- 
cinta,  but  Jacinta's  daughter,  now  a 
woman.  My  Lady  Marquesa  had  gone 
to  the  convent  at  Los  Teques  for  some 
weeks'  prayer. 

XV. 

After  this,  Del  Torre's  body  grew 
bi'oken,  with  his  heart. 

It  was  the  last  camjjaign  of  libera- 
tion. The  final  battle  was  fought  not 
far  from  Los  Teques,  where  the  convent 
was  ;  and  the  wall  of  the  church  of  the 
Vergen  de  las  Mercedes  was  scarred 
with  balls.  The  fight  was  over,  the 
coimtry  was  free.  Aud  the  General  at 
last  was  killed. 

Bolivar  himself  went  with  Del  Torre's 
body  to  Caracas ;  our  General's  corps 
d'armee  were    his    pall-bearei's.      The 
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news,  of  course,  had  been  sent  to  the 
citj' ;  the  Cxovemor  had  fled  ;  the  Gen- 
eral's tri-coloi-  now,  the  red-white-green 
of  Colombia,  was  floating  over  the  Cap- 
itol. All  the  town  was  gay  with  ban- 
ners, meny  with  song.  It  had  forgot- 
ten the  earthquake,  and  was  now  re- 
built, though  lower  down.  The  Casa 
Key  now  stood  at  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal street,  which  sloped  from  it  down 
the  mountain  side.  And  as  the  regi- 
ment escorting  his  body  debouched 
into  this  avenue,  and  tui-ned  uj)ward 
(as  its  dead  leader  had  so  often  done 
before),  and  the  town  came  in  view, 
there  was  a  gi-eat  hush  upon  the  peo- 
ple. For  lo  !  Now,  at  last,  the  window 
of  the  tower  was  wide  open  and  the 
house  bore  all  no  black,  but  was  fes- 
tooned with  laughing  tri-color.  And 
the  window  of  the  tower  was  open,  and 
there  within  stood  our  Lady  Dolores, 
in  her  white  wedding  laces,  waving  her 
hand. 

She  met  them  at  the  great  door. 
Bolivar,  and  the  officers  who  had  been 
with  our  General,  started.  For,  as  she 
stood  there  in  her  slender  satin  gown, 
her  eyes  upon  them,  she  was  like  a 
young  girl.  And  her  girlish  waist  was 
bound  about  with  pearls. 

The  fact  was,  she  was  seven-and 
twenty.  They  placed  his  bier  first  in 
the  great  room  ;  but  she  would  have  it 
in  hers,  so  in  the  tower-room  they 
placed  it,  with  burning  candles  standing 
sentry  now  where  she  had  stpod ;  and 
by  its  side  were  Ulies— the  flower  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — and  then  they  left  her. 
Then  first,  since  her  wedding-day,  she 


looked  upon  him,  face  to  face,  his  eyes 
now  dead  to  see.  Their  eyes  so  met. 
And  outside,  from  the  city  now  agaui 
joyous,  came  the  carillon  of  freedom 
beUs. 

XVL 

This  is  the  life  story  of  Don  Sebas- 
tian Ruy  Jose  Maria,  Marques  del  Torre 
y  Luna  ;  and  of  Maria  Josepha  Dolores 
del  Torre,  Condesa  de  Luna,  his  wife  ; 
and  of  the  old  stone  castle  that  alone 
the  earthquake  left  standing  in  the 
pleasant  city  of  Caracas. 

The  Holy  Catholic  Church  had  alone 
their  secret ;  and  she  kept  it  ;  and  now 
she  has,  laid  up  on  earth,  their  treas- 
ure too.  No  longer  such  grim  motives 
vex  their  country  ;  if  she  battles  with 
herself,  it  is  for  money  or  acres  of  wide 
coffee  land.  Such  cruel  tales  cannot  be 
found  there  now.  But,  perhaps,  with- 
al, some  touch  of  noble  Ufe  is  vanished, 
with  that  flag  of  blood  and  gold.  Good 
cannot  grow  bravely  without  evil  in  this 
world. 

You  may  see  the  Casa  Rey  still  stand- 
ing in  the  sombre  street,  and  the  empty 
tower  window  there.  The  Marquesa  del 
Torre  y  Luna  died,  quite  old,  a  score  of 
years  ago.  Her  blue  eyes  are  no  longer 
there.  Perhaps  they  are  in  heaven,  and 
now  at  last,  "  know  not  their  love  from 
God."  The  people  of  Caracas  think  so. 
Her  eyes 

"  Even  than  on  this  earth  tenderer- 
While  hopes  and  aims  long  lost  with  lier. 
Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side. 
Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 
About  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 
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HISTORIC  moments: 

THE    FALL    OF    SEBASTOPOL. 

St^ptember  8,  1855. 

By  William  Howard  Russell,  LLD. 


AM  about  to  describe  what 
I  remember  of  the  closing 
scenes  of  that  Siege  of  Se- 
bastopol  on  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civiUzed  worhl 
was  fixed  for  nearly  twelve 
"ong  mouths.  A  generation 
has  passed  away  since  the 
Crimean  War  began,  and  there  are  few 
men  now  living  who  could  give  an  exact 
account  of  the  causes  of  that  war.  The 
objects  each  of  the  Allied  Powers  had  in 
view  were  not  identical  by  any  means, 
but  ostensibly  the  armies  of  the  brand 
new  Emperor  of  the  French  and  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  England  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
march  of  Russians  upon  Constantinople, 
delivering  the  Danubian  Provinces  from 
Russian  occupation,  and  viltimately,  as 
the  best  way  of  securing  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan,  destroying  the  magnifi- 
cent arsenal  of  his  inveterate  foe  which 
protected  the  Black  Sea  fleet  that  had 
already  destroyed  the  Turkish  Navy  at 
Sinope,  and  which  constituted  a  perj^et- 
ual  menace  to  Stamboul. 

Early  in  September,  1854,  27,000  Eng- 
lish, under  Lord  Raglan  ;  26,000  French, 
under  ]Marshal  Arnaud,  who  also  had 
attached  to  him  a  Turkish  division  7,000 
strong,  sailed  from  Vama.  They  landed 
in  the  Crimea  on  September  14th,  fought 
and  won  the  Battle  of  the  Alma  on  Sep- 
tcm1)er  20th,  invested  the  south  side  of 
Sebastopol  on  the  2()th,  and  on  October 
1 7th  opened  fire  on  the  place.   They  were 


attacked  in  the  rear  on  October  25th,  at 
Balaclava,  and  on  November  5th  were 
assailed  at  Inkerman  by  G0,000  Russians 
whom  they  defeated  after  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle.  The  Siege  went  on 
through  a  terrible  winter,  through  the 
spring  and  the  early  summer  of  1855. 
Sebastopol  sustained  a  bombardment 
from  the  two  most  powerful  fleets  in 
the  world,  and  the  French  and  English 
batteries,  without  result  —  five  general 
bombardments  and  batteruigs  from  the 
works,  each  time  augmented  in  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  mortars  and  guns  ; 
constant  cannonading  from  the  allied 
trenches  and  from  the  sea  ;  and  made 
frequent  and  sanguinary  sorties  and  re- 
pulsed desperate  assaults  ;  but  toward 
the  end  of  July,  1855,  it  became  evident 
that  unless  help  came  from  without  her 
daj's  were  numbered.  Despite  the  ge- 
nius and  resources  of  the  great  engineer 
Todleben,  whose  name  will  be  forever  as- 
sociated with  the  Siege,  the  assailants 
surely  if  slowly  gained  ground  and  in- 
dented the  line  of  the  defences.  Evei^' 
week  sap  and  trench  were  pushed  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  place.  From  Septem- 
ber, 18.54,  to  August,  1855,  the  Russian 
loss  amounted  to  134,000  men — their 
stores  were  exliausted — their  best  ord- 
nance dismoiuited  or  rendered  useless. 
The  Russians  lost  their  advanced  re- 
doubts, the  Mamelon,  the  "White  Works, 
and  the  Quarries  on  June  7th,  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  both  tlie  Frencli  ami  llie 
English,  and  repulsed  a  general  assp'dt 
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on  Sebastopol  with  a  loss  of  5,000  meu  to 
the  Allies,*  June  18th  (the  auuiversary  of 
Waterloo),  but  all  the  same  the  defence 
was  agonizing  !  So  a  final  attemj^t  was 
made  to  raise  the  Siege. 

On  August  ICth  the  Russian  army 
outside  the  place — 50,000  infantry,  10,- 
000  cavah-y,  and  230  guns — made  an  ill- 
concerted  and  badly  conceived  attack 
on  the  French  and  Sardinian  forces, 
covering  the  line  of  the  Tchernaya,  and 
was  utterly  defeated,  losing  3  generals, 
G6  officers,  and  2,300  men  kiUed,  160 
officers  and  4,000  men  wounded,  31  of- 
ficers and  1,700  men  missing,  while  the 
French  lost  1,500  and  the  Sardinians 
only  200  men  in  the  action. 

■WTien  Prince  Gortschakoff  retiu-ned 
to  the  city  from  the  battle-field  of  the 
Tchernaya,  he  found  widespread  death 
and  ruin  around  him — hosj)itals  over- 
flowing, gorged  ambulances  in  every 
street.  He  made  j^reparations  to  aban- 
don the  south  side — he  threw  a  great 
bridge  across  the  roadstead,  he  barri- 
caded the  streets  and  laid  mines  under 
the  forts  which  defended  the  roadstead, 
the  harbor,  and  docks — he  sent  his  sick 
and  wounded  to  the  other  shore.  But 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  the 
word  to  retreat.  He  lingered  till  it  was 
too  late. 

By  way  of  answer  to  the  attack  on  the 
Tchernaya,  the  AlUes  ojiened  a  heavy 
fire  on  Sebastopol  after  the  battle,  which 
put  from  800  to  900  men  of  the  garri- 
son hors  de  combat  ever}'  24  hours.  Still 
Gortschakoff  held  on.  But  on  Septem- 
ber 5th,  the  prelude  to  the  grand  assault 
commenced— cannonade  by  day,  bom- 
bardment by  night.  For  72  hours  the 
fire  never  ceased.  In  that  time  the  Eng- 
lish threw  12,721bomb-sheUs  and8!},540 
shot  into  Sebastojjol.  Everything  went 
down  before  that  infernal  tempest  save 
tlic  courage  of  the  garrison.  Ramparts, 
houses,  stone-walls,  were  pounded  into 
rubble,  guns  were  dismounted,  gabion- 
ades and  parapets  were  levelled,  batter- 
ies were  laid  open  from  the  front  to  the 
rear.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  stonn  of 
iron  and  fire  the  Russians,  stoUd  and 
indomitable,  massed  in  the  fetid  holes 
excavated  in   the   reverse    face   of  the 

'  Eyre'R  Briffndc  carried  tho  Rnppian  positions  below 
the  west  tlank  of  the  Redan,  and  occupied  them  till  it  was 
withdrawn  next  morning  by  order— the  only  succcbb  of 
the  day. 


works  miscalled  "casemates,"  awaited 
the  columns  of  assault  and  with  splen- 
did resolution  prepared  to  defend  all 
that  was  left  of  Sebastoisol. 

I  have  thought  this  brief  summary 
of  the  situation  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  understand  the  "Historic  Mo- 
ment "  of  the  fall. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  evening  of 
September  7,  1855.  My  quarters  were 
in  rear  of  the  hillock  called  Cathcart's 
Hill ;  the  zinc  hut  of  which  I  became  the 
happy  possessor  toward  the  close  of  the 
Siege  was  within  range  of  the  j^lunging 
shot  fired  from  Sebastopol  to  annoy 
our  camps  and  the  groups  of  officers 
assembling  on  Cathcart's  Hill.  I  was 
very  glad  indeed  when  the  intensity  of 
the  bombardments  shut  up  the  "  whist- 
Ung  Dicks,"  as  they  were  called,  and  their 
screaming  congeners,  and  gave  us  res- 
pite from  their  annoyance  and  occa- 
sional mischief.  It  only  took  a  few  min- 
utes to  walk  to  Cathcart's  Hill,  which 
commanded  the  terrain  covered  by  our 
camps  between  the  sea  on  the  left  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Tchernaya  on  the 
right.  Oiif  the  harbor  to  the  southeast 
lay  the  fleets,  a  short  distance  inland 
began  the  French  trenches,  opposite  the 
Curtain,  the  Central  Bastion,  and  the 
Flag-Staff  Bastion,  which  were  contin- 
ued to  the  ravine  in  which  they  dipped 
to  join  the  English  Left  Attack — which 
was  directed  against  the  Barrack  Bat- 
teries and  the  Redan.  The  Woronzow 
Ravine,  in  which  the  road  to  the  city 
ran,  separated  our  two  attacks.  The 
English  trenches  were  continued  to 
the  right  (I  am  looking  at  Sebastopol 
from  Cathcart's  Hill)  to  the  "  Valley  of 
Death,"  where  they  connected  with  the 
left  of  the  French  Right  Attack. 

After  the  Battle  of  lukerman  the 
French  moved  round  to  our  right  and 
took  up  the  ground  which  had  been  oc- 
ciipied  by  the  Guards  and  the  Second 
Division,  so  that  the  British  had  to  re- 
sign the  position  in  front  of  the  Malak- 
hoflf  which  our  Engineer,  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne,  declared  to  be  the  key  of  the 
position  as  it  proved  to  be.  The  flanks 
of  the  English  were  now  covered  by 
their  allies,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
were  grateful  for  the  protection  thus 
afforded  them. 
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I  spent  some  hours  at  Cathcart's  Hill 
watchiug  the  effect  of  the  fire  from  the 
allied  batteries  which  for  five  miles  be- 
tween the  French  left  to  the  west,  and 
their  right  at  lukeiTuan  were  plying  the 
Russian  works  on  September  7th. 

It  was  a  raw,  blustery  day  ;  toward 
evening  it  became  worse.  An  exceed- 
ingly strong  wind,  bitterly  cold  for  the 
time  of  year,  blew  in  our  faces  right 
from  the  city,  driving  before  it  dense 
clouds  of  blinding  dust  with  a  sickly 
smell  of  burning.  This  fierce  wind 
lasted  all  the  night  and  next  day.  Our 
batteries  had  completely  defaced  the 
parapets  of  the  Redan  and  had  smashed 
the  walls  and  barracks  behind,  sending 
stones  and  timbers  flying  in  the  air. 
The  Russians  endured  the  fearfid  va- 
carme  of  shot  and  shell  in  silence. 

The  French  Marshal  and  General  La 
Marmora  had  attended  a  Coimcil  of 
War  at  which  our  Generals  of  Division, 
the  Allies'  Engineer  and  Artillery  chiefs 
were  present  at  our  head  -  quarters  at 
noon,  and  orders  were  sent,  after  the 
CouncLl  broke  up,  to  the  Medical  Offi- 
cers to  prepare  the  ambulances  and  hos- 
pitals for  next  day. 

I  rode  over  to  our  head-quarters 
camp  about  4  o'clock — the  farm-house 
where  Lord  Raglan  died — now  a  scene 
of  unusual  animation.  Aides-de-camp 
galloping,  saddled  horses  parading  up 
and  down  before  the  staff  officers'  huts, 
orderHes  coming  and  going,  everyone 
busy  and  important,  no  one  able  or 
willing  to  imj^art  information  about 
the  assault,  which  I  knew  from  many 
scrajjs  picked  up  here  and  there  on  my 
way  was  intended  for  to  -  morrow.  As 
I  was  returning  to  Cathcart's  Hill  I 
met  General  (then  Colonel)  Rose,  after- 
ward Lord  Strathnairn,  our  Commis- 
sioner with  the  French,  on  his  way  to 
General  Simpson  with  communications 
from  Pelissier.  He  told  me  "  Pelissier 
•was  determined  to  stand  no  nonsense  ! 
He  was  going  to  launch  30,000  men  with 
ample  reserves  to  do  his  share  of  the 
business."  "  And  when  will  the  assault 
be  delivered  may  I  ask  ? — at  daybreak  ?  " 
Rose  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
said,  "  If  I  knew  I  dared  not  tell  any 
one  !  Exactly  !  But  not  at  daybreak 
I  think  I  Adieu ! "  and  rode  off  on  his 
errand. 


When  I  reached  Cathcart's  Hill  again 
the  sun  was  declining  in  a  blood -red 
haze  of  smoke  and  dust.  In  the  road- 
stead the  hull  of  a  man-of-war  was  blaz- 
ing fiercely,  steamers  were  busy  towing 
vessels  near  it  to  the  north  side.  A 
stream  of  men  and  vehicles  was  ijouring 
over  the  floating  bridge,  in  the  same 
direction.  The  great  dock-yard  shears 
was  on  fire. 

Among  the  officers  on  the  Hill  were 
Windham  and  Crealock.  As  I  drew 
near  I  was  greeted  with  the  usual 
question,  "  Well,  what  news  have  j-ou  ?  " 
It  was  supposed  that  I,  who  was  told 
nothing,  must  know  everything  !  Often- 
times when  we  were  tiu-ned  out  at  night 
by  heavy  firing  in  the  trenches  and 
everyone  was  asking,  and  no  one  was 
answering,  what  it  was  all  about,  I  heard 
some  one  say,  "  We  wiU  know  about  it 
when  the  Times  arrives!"  I  was  foi-- 
ever  divided  between  the  business  of 
riding  about  camps,  visiting  quai'ters, 
gathering  news,  seeing  what  was  to  be 
seen,  and  putting  what  I  saw  and  heard 
down  upon  paper.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion I  was  imusuaUy  fortunate,  for  my 
friends  actually  knew  something.  They 
were  "  on  duty  "  to-morrow.  What  I 
learned  from  them  made  me  feel  veiy 
dubious  about  our  success.  "It  is  all  a 
d d  j^atchwork  business,"  said  Wind- 
ham, "  all  wrong,  no  sense  in  it !  Why 
not  let  the  Guards  and  old  Colin  Camp- 
bell's HighLanders,  who  have  done  noth- 
ing all  the  vrinter,  spring,  and  summer, 
go  in  at  the  Redan.  There  are  lots  of 
regiments  longing  to  make  up  for  their 
ill-fortune  in  being  late  for  Alma  and 
Inkerman — eight  or  nine  tine  regiments 
burning  for  a  chance  !  It's  a  selection 
of  the  unfittest."  It  surely  was  not  the 
sui'vival  of  many  of  them,  jjoor  fellows  ! 

General  Simj)Son  was  about  to  send 
against  the  Redan  detachments  of  regi- 
ments many  of  which  had  taken  part 
and  had  lost  heavily  in  the  unsuccessful 
assault  of  Jiuie  18th. 

At  sunset  the  cannonading  gradually 
slackened,  but  the  lull  was  speedily 
broken  by  outbursts  along  the  line 
from  all  the  mortars.  As  if  recovering 
their  spii'its  in  the  gloom,  the  Russians 
began  to  throw  bouquets  of  shells, 
vertical  grape,  fire-balls,  and  carcasses 
into  the  nearest  trenches. 
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Wlien  I  left  Cathcart's  Hill  there  was  a 
fiery  glow  through  the  clouds  of  smoke 
over  the  city,  an  ominous  glare  as  from 
some  great  furnace  —  flights  of  shells 
were  scoring  the  darkness  with  curving 
lines  of  tire.  The  thundering  noise  of 
the  mortars  sounded  like  the  muffled 
roll  of  giant  musketry. 

I  tried  to  sleep,  but  I  could  only  doze 
fitfuUy.  Every  gun  fired  in  the  battery 
below  me  shook  the  zinc  walls  of  my 
hut,  and  the  sleejjing  flies  on  the  ceiling 
feU  down  in  swarms  on  my  stretcher- 
bed  and  crawled  over  my  face. 

As  the  wind  wafted  the  sounds  of  our 
"  Bereil/e"  and  of  the  French  "Diane" 
over  the  camjis  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 8th,  I  roused  up  to  my  break- 
fast of  biscuit  and  milkless  coffee.  The 
cannonade  had  reopened  soon  after  sun- 
rise all  along  the  front  with  extraor- 
dinary vehemence.  It  seemed  to  gather 
force  and  fury  every  moment.  "  There's 
going  to  be  hard  work  to-day,  sir,  I 
hear,"  quoth  my  servant.  "  The  boys  ex- 
pect to  be  in  Sebastopol  for  dinner,  they 
say !  It's  little  of  that  some  of  them 
wUl  be  wanting,  I'm  thinking."  As  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  when  the  assault 
would  take  place,  I  sallied  out  for  Cath- 
cart's HiU,  but  the  smoke  and  dust  blown 
back  on  our  camp  obscured  the  scene  so 
that  I  could  scarcely  make  the  Russian 
works,  familiar  as  they  were.  There  was 
no  unusual  gathering  of  troops  in  our 
trenches,  but  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
trenches  every  yard  of  ground  screened 
from  the  enemy  was  j^acked  with  men. 
I  had  a  pass  for  the  trenches  and  I 
walked  to  the  Second  Parallel.  But 
there  was  even  less  to  be  seen  there 
than  there  was  from  the  higher  ground 
in  the  rear.  The  cannonade  still  went 
on,  and  there  was  an  incessant  rattle 
and  crackle  of  musketry.*  It  was  evi- 
dent there  was  to  be  no  assault  in  the 
early  morning,  so  in  an  hour  or  so  I 
returned  by  the  covered  wa^',  mormted 
my  horse,  which  was  in  readiness  at  the 
rear  of  Cathcart's  Hill,  and  rode  to 
our  head-quarters,  which  I  drew  blank. 
General  Simpson,  accompanied  by  his 
staff,  had  already  gone  to  the  front. 
The  General,  an  elderly  Scotchman  of 

•  To  prevent  the  RneHiann  repairing  the  works  and 
mountin;,'  cam.  the-  trench  giiards  were  ordered  to  keen 
HI)  an  inccsftant  fire  on  the  enibniHnreB,  and  expended 
about  150,000  rouudB  every  night  and  morning. 


long  service,  had  gained  some  reputa- 
tion in  India,  but  had  never  handled  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  in  his  life. 
Honest,  amiable,  modest,  and  brave,  he 
was  entirely  destitute  of  force  of  char- 
acter and  of  commanding  ability.  He 
never  grasped  the  consequences  of  Brit- 
ish failure  and  of  French  success  that 
day !  Simpson  followed  the  evil  jire- 
cedent  of  June  18th.  It  was,  as  "Wind- 
ham said,  "  a  patchwork  business." 
Thei-e  was  a  covering  -  jmrty  of  differ- 
ent regiments  of  the  Second  Division. 
There  was  a  scahng  -  party  of  different 
regiments.  There  was  one  column  of 
four  different  regiments,  and  two  weak 
brigades  in  reserve.  This  for  one  face 
of  the  Redan.  A  similar  disposition 
was  made  for  the  assault  on  the  other 
face — fragments  of  regiments  without 
cohesion — the  men  of  one  corps  not 
caring  for  the  officers  of  the  other  ^  the 
influences  of  personal  association  mini- 
mized—  the  best  trooj^s  in  reserve  in- 
stead of  at  the  front.  The  only  reason 
I  ever  heard  given  for  our  arrangement 
was  that  the  General  thought  it  right 
to  give  a  share  in  the  honors  of  the  day 
to  as  many  regiments  as  possible,  espe- 
cially to  those  that  had  faOed. 

The  French  General  set  to  work  in  a 
very  different  style.  For  the  assault  on 
the  Central  Bastion  and  Flagstaff  Bas- 
tion he  told  off  two  divisions  with  two 
divisions  in  sujoport,  and  a  reserve  of 
10,000  men.  For  the  attack  on  the 
Malakhofl'  he  assigned  a  division  under 
MacMahon  with  a  reserve  of  a  brigade 
under  de  Wimpfen  (the  same  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  French 
army  when  MacMahon  was  wounded  at 
Sedan),  and  of  two  battalions  of  Zou- 
aves of  the  Guard.  Another  division 
with  a  reserve  of  a  brigade  and  of  a 
battalion  of  Chasseurs  was  to  storm  the 
Little  Redan.  Another  division  with  a 
reserve  of  four  regiments  was  to  attack 
the  Curtain — Guards,  Chasseurs,  Volti- 
geurs.  Zouaves,  at  least  30,000  men,  the 
flower  of  the  French  army. 

I  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  carry 
tlie  details  of  figures  and  names  in  my 
head.  Some  parts  of  the  picture  of 
Sejitember  8th  on  my  mind  are  blurred 
and  indistinct.  But  I  have  the  records 
of  what  I  saw  made  at  the  time.  I  find 
the  entry  ''  Saturday,  Sep.  8th,  11  a.m.,  " 
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to  a  letter  written  tlie  forenoon  of  the 
clay  of  the  assault.  In  those  days  the 
idea  of  telegrajihing  a  desjjateh  was  not 
boru. 

I  had  a  hint  that  the  assault  would 
be  delivered  at  noon.  I  had  time  to 
write  the  postscript  dated  "  8th  Sejx, 
11  A.M.,"  and  hasten  back  to  Cathcart's 
HUl  before  the  time  arrived.  The  ar- 
mies had  by  this  time  a  large  train  of 
camp-followers.  Jew  dealers  and  Chris- 
tians had  opened  l^ro^d8ion-shops  and 
drinking  -  booths.  Ojijpenheim,  Crock- 
ford,  Mother  Seacole,  etc.,  did  a  roaring 
trade.  There  were  many  "  T.  G's.,"  as 
they  were  called — "Travelling  Gentle- 
men"— who  had  come  out  "to  see  the 
fun  "  and  their  friends.  Whenever  "any- 
thing was  uj) "  or  was  "  going  on  "  in 
front,  there  was  a  rush  from  the  rear, 
very  inconvenient  and  troublesome — for 
the  crowds  of  sight-seers  on  the  rising 
grounds  aroused  the  attention,  and  drew 
the  tire,  of  the  enemy.  To  oliviate  this 
the  Generals  ordered  a  line  of  sentries 
to  be  posted  early  in  the  morning  in 
rear  of  the  plateau  to  stoj)  all  comers 
without  pajjers.  Another  line  of  cav- 
alry was  posted  before  the  camps  and 
in  rear  of  the  trenches  to  prevent  per- 
sons passing  outside  the  lines.  I  was 
told  afterward  that  the  Russians  saw 
the  line  of  pickets  and  at  once  inferred 
that  the  assault  was  imminent.  At  10.30 
A.M.  the  detachments  of  the  regiments 
of  the  Light  Di^'ision  and  Second  Divi- 
sion destined  to  attack  the  Redan  as 
soon  as  the  French  were  in  the  Malak- 
hoff,  were  moved  quietly  into  the  ad- 
vanced parallels.  The  Highlanders  un- 
der Campbell,  and  the  Guards,  were 
in  reserve  ;  so  was  one  brigade  of  the 
Fourth  Division  and  the  whole  of  the 
Third  Division.  The  French  had  found 
out  that  the  enemy,  in  order  to  diminish 
loss  of  life  from  our  fire,  relieved  their 
garrisons  a  little  before  12  o'clock  in  the 
day,  and  that  there  was  an  interval 
between  that  hour  and  the  arrival  of 
the  reliefs  during  which  the  batteries 
were  almost  denuded  of  defenders  ;  that 
was  found  to  bo  the  case.  The  fatal 
blot  was  hit!  In  ten  minutes  more  it 
would  be  twelve.  Curiously  enough,  I 
found  myself  beside  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, the  War  Minister  who  had  been 
driven  from  office  with  the  (iovernment 


of  which  he  was  a  member,  because  of 
the  excitement  and  indignation  created 
by  the  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
army  during  the  winter  and  by  the  mis- 
management of  the  war.  "  You  turned 
out  the  ministry,  Mi-.  Russell,"  he  said 
to  me  when  I  met  him  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore (Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  used 
the  same  words).  And  he  spoke  of 
the  impossibility  of  extracting  informa- 
tion from  Lord  Raglan.  "  I'm  told  he 
was  always  writing.  He  wrote  very  lit- 
tle to  me,  at  all  events."  Our  conversa- 
tion was  brief,  our  attention  was  fixed 
on  the  trenches.  Pelissier  was  in  the 
Mamelon  on  our  right  front.  General 
Simpson,  General  Airey,  and  Sir  H. 
Jones,  our  senior  engineer,  took  post 
in  the  Second  Parallel  of  the  Left  At- 
tack. 

I  looked  at  my  watch — it  wanted  a 
few  minutes  of  noon.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment an  officer  exclaimed,  "  By  Jove, 
there  go  the  French  at  the  Malakhoff ! " 

There  was  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  between  the  parapet  of  the  Malak- 
hoff and  the  nearest  French  trench.  We 
saw  the  Zouaves,  like  autumn  leaves 
drifting  before  the  wind,  already  swarm- 
ing across  the  ditch  and  crowding  over 
the  parapet  ere  the  Russians  fired  a  gun. 
Once  in,  the  clatter  of  musketry  and 
smoke  showed  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
covered from  their  surprise.  Desperate 
fighting  ensued,  but  the  whole  hill  was 
covered  with  Frenchmen  making  for  the 
salient  and  flanks,  and  a  veritable  battle 
raged  within.  That  famous  work,  the 
capture  of  which  gave  to  France  that 
day  the  supreme  glory  of  the  taking 
of  Sebastojiol  and  to  Pelissier  the  title 
of  Duke,  was  originally  a  round  stone 
tower  of  the  kind  called  jVIartello,  the  ca- 
price of  a  private  citizen  before  the  war. 
It  was  built  on  a  conical  hill  which 
commanded  a  masterful  sweep  of  the 
ground.  It  looked  into  the  Redan  on 
its  proper  right — the  Karabelnaia,  the 
dockyards,  the  anchorage  and  road- 
stead, the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  j)la- 
teau  intersected  by  rarines  on  \vhich 
the  Allies  had  pitched  their  tents,  the 
slopes  on  which  they  had  opened  their 
trenches.  Todleben  pounced  upon  that 
tower  at  once  and  converted  it  into  a 
veritable  fortress  some  H.'SO  yards  long 
and    150   yards   broad,  with    enormous 
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parapets  pierced  witli  shelter  caves  and 
massive  traverses  ruuuing  across.  There 
was  one  mistake  :  it  was  closed  at  the 
gorge ! 

We  strained  om-  eyes  but  the  smoke 
was  dense.  "  See  !  "  shouted  another 
officer  in  great  excitement,  "There  is  a 
Hag  flying  at  the  salient !  Two  flags 
by  Jove  !  the  Tricolor  and  the  Union 
Jack !  It's  our  turn  now  !  "  That  was 
the  signal  agreed  on  for  the  British  to 
assault  the  Great  Eedan.  Every  glass 
was  now  dii-ected  toward  our  Fifth 
parallel  into  which  indeed  we  could 
see  without  field-glasses.  Our  hearts 
bounded  as  we  beheld  the  chequered 
line  of  scarlet  infantry  leap  over  the 
parapet  and  advance  at  a  run  vq)  the 
sloping  groiuid  toward  the  Redan.  But 
the  instant  the  columns  appeared  in 
the  open,  the  flanks  of  the  Eedan  burst 
into  tire  and  smoke.  The  attack  on 
the  Malakhofl'  had  aroused  the  Russians 
all  along  the  line.  Their  guns  belched 
out  grape  and  canister  from  unsusj^ect- 
ed  embrasures  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  rolling  volleys  of  musketry  cov- 
ered the  jjarapets  with  smoke.  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  read  these  lines, 
most  of  the  leading  files  of  the  stormers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  leading 
officers  fell  to  a  man !  Ladder  jDai-ties, 
Sappers  and  Miners,  Riflemen,  covering 
parties,  went  down  before  tremendous 
miiraiUe  from  the  flanking  works  of 
the  Redan  and  the  auxiliary  batteries. 
The  columns  advanced  indeed.  But 
they  left  the  ground  behind  them  cov- 
ered with  the  dead  and  dying,  over 
whose  bodies  the  sui^ports  f)ressed  on- 
ward. The  supports  following  the  first 
columns  from  the  trenches  suffered  ter- 
ribly. They  had  to  march  over  their 
fallen  comrades,  and  we  could  see  the 
wounded  and  the  Hospital  litter-bearers 
going  in  crowds  to  the  rear.  The  sup- 
jjorts  could  not  fire  toward  the  front. 
Many  halted  with  the  men  on  the  outer 
parapet  and  ditch.  But  stiU  the  I'ed 
and  green  wave  rolled  ujjward.  We 
saw,  so  to  speak,  the  foam  of  it  mount 
up  the  salient,  and  flow  in  through  the 
embrasures  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Re- 
dan with  infinite  delight,  secure  that 
the  work  was  our  own.  Alas  !  It  was 
not  to  be  !  Over  the  parapet  of  the 
Redan  as  over  that  of  the  Malakhoff, 


the  smoke  rising  in  dense  clouds  told 
of  a  long  struggle  within.  Many,  very 
many  men  were  lying  in  the  open — some 
hundreds  were  fighting  inside.  But 
outside  and  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  of 
the  Redan  we  could  see  many  lying 
down  and  firing  without  advancing. 
With  all-absorbing  anxiety  we  scanned 
the  advanced  ijaraUels  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  the  fine  regiments  we 
knew  to  be  there  issue  forth  and  save 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  now  in  the  bal- 
ance. It  seemed  to  be  hoiu-s  since  the 
attack  began. 

Our  men  remained  crowded  in  the 
salient.  The  Russians  behind  the  trav- 
erses reinforced  every  minute  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  the  fugitives  from  the 
Malakhofl',  loomed  in  a  converging  fire. 
Then  burst  out  a  storm  of  angry  excla- 
mations and  wild  apostrophes,  "Where 
are  the  reserves  ?  There  are  some  of 
our  people  actually  coming  back  !  They 
are  dropping  into  the  ditch  and  run- 
ning out  of  the  salient !  "  "  Oh  !  where 
are  the  reserves  ?  "  "  We  shall  lose  the 
Redan!"  "My  God!  what  a  miser- 
able business  !  "  And  though  the  front 
of  Sebastopol  was  now  belching  out 
smoke  from  everj'  firelock  right  and 
left  and  every  gun,  and  the  combat 
inside  the  Malakhoff  raged  more  fierce- 
ly than  ever,  we  had  only  eyes  for  that 
dreadful  sight — the  retreat  of  our  own 
soldiers !  Several  officers  were  sent 
by  Windham,  who  was  now  senior,  to 
ask  for  help.  They  never  returned  ! 
They  were  aU  wounded  or  slain !  At 
last  Windham  went  himself.  That  \)ro- 
ceeding  has  been  severely  censured  ;  but 
those  who  knew  him  —  and  I  am  one 
—  do  not  believe  the  ignoble  motive 
assigned  for  it.  Windham  waUied 
straight  down  the  slope  of  the  Redan 
to  the  nearest  parallel,  and  standing 
erect  on  the  j^araUel  implored  Sir  E. 
Codington,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
whole  force,  for  "  men  in  formation, 
to  charge  at  once,  officers  in  front,  and 
the  Redan  is  ours."  Codington  offered 
the  Royals  then  in  the  front  parallel. 
But  while  they  were  parleying  the  end 
came.  As  they  were  speaking  they  saw 
— and  to  our  horror  so  did  we — the  red 
coats  pouring  out  of  the  embrasures  and 
over  the  salient  into  the  ditch  !  The 
Russians  followed  them,  firing  into  the 
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ditch  and  pelting  the  fugitives  with 
grape-shot  and  cannon  balls  from  the 
para2)ets.  The  Russians  thronged  the 
top  of  the  Redan,  cheering  and  waving 
their  caps  I  But  a  sudden  end  was  put 
to  their  rejoicing.  As  soon  as  our  men 
were  out  of  the  Redan  all  the  British 
batteries  burst  into  an  angry  cannon- 
ade ;  the  Redan  was  silent  at  once.  But 
that  was  Uttle  consolation.  We  lost  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  out  of  the  small 
force  engaged  153  officers,  2,447  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  But  we 
lost  far  more — the  honor  of  sharing 
with  the  French  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  fall  of  the  place  !  Time,  that  in 
every  other  assault  on  the  works  they 
too  had  been  driven  back  with  cruel 
slaughter.  Before  the  Central  Bastion 
on  the  left,  the  brigades  of  Trochu  and 
Couston  were  repulsed  by  Semiakine. 
On  the  right  (projier  left  of  the  Malak- 
hoif)  St.  Pol,  Bourbaki,  and  INIaroUes 
led  their  brigades  against  the  Curtain 
and  the  Little  Redan  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bosquet,  but  after  some  meas- 
ure of  success  were  driven  out  with 
great  loss.  St.  Pol,  MaroUes,  and  three 
other  generals  were  killed.  Bosquet, 
Bourbaki,  and  MeUinet  were  wounded. 
All  along  the  line  the  assault  was  re- 
pulsed, save  at  the  one  crucial  point,  the 
Malakhofif.  There  the  French,  though 
they  were  assailed  again  and  again  for 
four  long  hours,  made  good  their  prize. 
Out  of  the  199  officers  and  4,500  men 
who  attacked  the  Malakhoff,  29  officers 
and  292  men  were  kiUed,  and  89  offi- 
cers and  1,729  men  were  wounded — in 
aU  3,038.  The  Russian  loss  was  12,913. 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  7,567  men 
— a  total  for  the  day's  work,  including 
the  loss  of  the  British,  of  22,751  officers 
and  men  killed  and  wounded.  And 
"  Oh  !  the  pity  of  it !  "  For  us  to  know 
that  once  more  we  had  covered  the  slopes 
and  the  glacis  of  the  Redan  with  our 
bravest  and  our  best  in  vain  ! 

As  the  musketry  ceased  everywhere 
except  inside  the  Malakhofif  I  left  Cath- 
cart's  HiU  and  made  my  way  to  the 
Left  Attack  tlirough  dense  trains  of  men 
— some  wounded,  some  carrying  litters 
to  the  rear.  A  French  orderly  officer, 
radiant  \vith  the  triumph  of  the  day, 
was  inquiring  for  (leneral  Simpson. 
He  was  charged  to  inform  the  English 


general  that  Marshal  Pelissier  was  se- 
cure in  possession  of  the  Malakhoff  and 
to  ask  what  his  English  colleague  in- 
tended to  do.  General  Simpson  was 
not  then  able  to  renew  the  attack  but 
he  intended  to  send  the  Guards,  High- 
landers, and  Third  and  Fourth  Divi- 
sions at  the  Redan  the  following 
morning  at  live  o'clock.  I  saw  him  re- 
turning to  head  -  quarters  about  live 
o'clock  accomj^anied  by  his  generals  and 
staffs,  a  very  care-worn,  desijoudent 
group.  Once  more  I  went  up  to  Cath- 
cart's  HiD  —  the  batteries  on  both  sides 
were  nearly  silent.  Bentinck,  who  com- 
manded the  Guards,  and  other  officers, 
glasses  in  hand,  were  intently  looking 
toward  the  north  side  where  heavj-  col- 
umns of  infantry,  visible  by  the  waning 
Ught,  battalion  after  battalion,  were 
marching  over  the  bridge  across  the 
roadstead.  Suddenly  a  bi'isk  fire  of 
musketry  opened  along  the  Russian  front 
toward  the  allied  trenches.  "  There  are 
plenty  of  them  left,  it  seems,  for  us  to  deal 
with  to-morrow  at  all  events !  "  said 
Crealock.  "I'U  tm-n  in,  and  I  advise 
you  to  be  stirring  at  daybreak !  We 
can't  afford  to  let  a  day  go  without  an- 
other try  for  the  Redan."  I  returned, 
calling  in  at  the  hosj^itals  and  ambu- 
lances, gathering  sad  stories  as  I  went 
of  losses  of  friends  through  camjis  full 
of  wounded  men. 

I  ate  a  camp  dinner,  read  over  my 
notes,  wrote  a  few  lines,  and  laid  down 
in  my  boots,  quite  worn  out  by  the  ex- 
citement of  that  dismal  day  of  10  hours, 
and  I  was  soon  aslee}).  At  11  o'clock 
the  hut  was  shaken  as  by  an  earth- 
quake, a  great  roar  like  a  salvo  of  ar- 
tillery followed.  "It  is  only  a  mag- 
azine," said  I  to  myself,  and  so  to  sleej) 
again.  But  at  midnight  there  was  a 
shock  more  violent  than  before.  That 
was  followed  by  another  !  and  another  ! 
I  made  for  Cathcart's  Hill.  Fires  were 
burning  inside  Sebastopol,  casting  large 
circular  jjatches  of  orange  on  the  clouds 
of  smoke  and  dust  stiU  borne  on  the 
wind  toward  the  camps.  But  the  mus- 
ketry had  ceased — all  was  silent  in  the 
trenches.  About  this  time  a  soldier  of 
the  Highland  Brigade,  thinking  that  the 
silence  was  ratlier  strange,  crept  up  the 
glacis  of  the  Redan  and  mounting  the 
parapet  found  the  work  deserted.     The 
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Redan  waa  indeed  left  in  charge  of  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  But  it  was  believed 
that  the  work  was  mined,  and  the  officers 
waited  for  orders.  I  went  back  to  my  un- 
easy couch,  about  two  o'clock,  but  I  was 
speedily  aroused  by  an  awful  explosion. 
I  hastened  to  my  look-out  ^Dost  again. 
The  flames  were  spreading  all  over  the 
city.  It  was  an  ocean  of  lire.  At  4  a.m. 
the  camps,  from  sea  to  valley,  were 
aroused  by  an  awful  shock — the  destruc- 
tion of  some  great  magazine  behind  the 
Redan.  In  quick  succession  one,  two, 
three,  four  explosions  followed.  At  4.45 
A.M.  the  magazines  of  the  Flagstaff  Bas- 
tion and  Garden  Batteries  exploded.  The 
very  earth  trembled  at  each  outburst,  but 
at  5.30  A.M.,  when  the  whole  of  the  huge 
stone  fortresses,  the  Quarantine  and 
Alexander,  were  hurled  into  the  air  al- 
most simultaneously  with  ajspaUing 
roars,  and  the  sky  was  all  reddened  by 
the  incessant  flashes  of  the  bursting 
shells,  the  boldest  held  their  breath  and 
gazed  in  awe-struck  wonder.  It  was 
broad  day.  The  Russian  fleet  was  gone, 
the  last  of  their  men-of-war  was  at  the 
bottom — only  the  steamers  were  active, 
towing  boats  and  moving  from  jjlace  to 
place  on  mysterious  errands.  Thii'ty- 
tive  magazines  in  all  were  blown  up,  and 
through  all  the  night  of  the  8th  and  the 
morning  of  September  9th  the  Russians 
were  marching  out  of  the  south  side. 
AYe  could  see  the  bridge  covered  with 
them  still.  At  ().45  a.m.,  the  last  body  of 
infantry  crossed  the  bridge  and  mounted 
the  opposite  bank.  Yes,  the  south  side 
was  left  to  the  j^ossession  of  the  Allies 
at  last !  Sebastopol,  the  city,  the  docks, 
and  the  arsenal,  was  ours.  In  half  an 
hour  more  the  end  of  the  bridge  itself 
was  floated  away  by  some  invisible  agency 
from  the  south  side,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  several  portions  of  it  were  col- 
lected at  the  further  side  of  the  road- 
stead. Meantime  the  tires,  fed  by  small 
explosions,  sjiread  till  the  town  seemed 
like  one  great  furnace  vomiting  out  col- 
umns of  velvety  black  smoke  to  heaven. 
Soon  after  seven  o'clock,  columns  of 
smoke  began  to  ascend  from  Fort  Paul. 
In  a  minute  or  two  more  flames  were 
seen  breaking  out  in  Fort  Nicholas. 
The  first  exploded  with  a  stuijendous 
roar  later  in  the  day  ;  the  mines  under 
the  latter  did  not  take  fire. 


The  retreat  of  Gortschakoff  was  ef- 
fected with  masterly  skill.  An  hour  be- 
fore sunset  on  the  8th,  he  directed  the 
last  great  effort  to  oust  the  French  from 
the  Malakhoff,  and  then  when  it  failed  he 
gave  orders  for  the  evacuation,  for  which 
measures  had  been  some  time  previously 
arranged  with  consummate  ability.  Cov- 
ering his  rear  by  the  flames  of  the'bm-uing 
city  and  by  the  awful  exjilosions  which 
paralyzed  every  oflensive  movement,  he 
led  his  army  in  narrow  columns  across 
a  deep  arm  of  the  sea,  in  the  face  of  the 
fleets  of  the  two  greatest  navies  in  the 
world.  He  jsaraded  them  in  our  sight, 
he  blew  uj)  his  forts,  and  sank  his  ships 
without  trouble  and  hindrance  from  a 
victorious  enemy,  and  carried  off  aU  his 
most  useful  stores  and  small  arms,  his 
standards  and  field  artillery. 

I  visited  the  ruins  of  the  city  early 
next  day.  The  memory  of  the  horrors  I 
witnessed  saddened  many  an  hour  of  my 
life  long  afterward,  and  it  remains  with 
me  now  in  dreadful  distinctness,  after 
the  lapse  of  37  years,  duiing  which  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  witness  many  scenes 
of  carnage  and  to  stand  on  many  memo- 
rable battle-fields. 

Many  things  have  hapiDcned  since  that 
war  was  brought  to  an  end  :  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria  in  Italy  in 
1859  ;  your  own  great  war,  1861-65  ; 
the  war  between  Pnassia  and  Austria 
in  186C  (because  of  the  quarrel  over  the 
sjioils  of  Denmark  in  1864)  ;  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia  in  1870-71  ; 
the  downfall  of  the  Second  Empire,  the 
rise  of  the  Third  Republic,  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  German  Emisire  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  hereditary  hegemony  of 
the  HohenzoUems ;  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1879,  the  forma- 
tion of  Kingdoms  and  Principalities  out 
of  the  Turkish  Provinces  on  the  Danube 
— not  to  speak  of  Russian  conquests  in 
Asia,  of  wars  with  China  and  Japan,  of 
adventurous  expeditions  and  entangling 
enterjirises  in  Africa,  north,  south,  east 
and  west. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, Bosnia,  Kars  are  lost  to  Turkey 
forever !  The  flanks  of  the  Sultan's 
Asiatic  possessions  lie  open  to  his  watch- 
ful, vigilant  enemy  ;  the  clauses  of  tlie 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  limited  the  na- 
val and  military  i)ower  of  Russia  in  the 
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Black  Sea,  have  been  torn  ujj  aud  the  frag- 
ments Hung  iu  the  faces  of  France  and 
England  by  Prince  Goi-tschakoff.  What 
then  can  be  said  of  the  results  of  the  Cri- 
mean War  ?  Emphatically  this — that  it 
secured  the  peace  of  eastern  Euroije  for 
a  quarter  of  a  centiu-y,  and  arrested  the 
invasion  of  the  Cossack  for  a  generation. 
The  Allies,  it  is  true,  jaaid  a  terrible 
price  for  the  temporary  possession  of 
the  south  side  of  Sebastopol — England 
lost  22,000  men,  made  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  her  national  debt ;  France  lost,  it 
is  said,  nearly  four  times  as  many  soldiers 
as  her  ally.  The  Sardinian  Contingent, 
which  Cavour  boldly  despatched  to  the 
Crimea  as  a  rung  in  the  ladder  uj)  which 
Italians  were  to  mount  to  national  ex- 
istence, suffered  a  little  ;  the  Turks  fell 
by  tens  of  thousands  in  battle-fields  iu 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  at  Kars,  Oltenitza, 
Rassowa,  Rustchuk,  Silistria,  Eupatoria, 
Balaclava.  The  destruction  of  life  by 
cholera  and  sickness  of  all  kinds  was  pro- 
digious. Unnumbered  camp-followers, 
Croats,  Bulgarians,  Tartars,  Bashiba- 
zouks  perished,  even  Austria  added  her 
quota  to  the  sum  total  of  deaths,  for  her 
corps  of  observation  on  the  frontier  were 
decimated  by  malaria.  But  Russia  bled 
at  every  pore  —the  fatal  drain  of  treas- 


ure and  of  blood  was  felt  at  the  farthest 
extremity  of  her  vast  dominions.  In  a 
remote  angle  of  her  huge  empire  she 
resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  two 
great  Western  Powers  and  the  forces 
of  Tui-key  and  Sardinia.  From  March 
to  August,  1855,  ujjward  of  80,000  Rus- 
sians fell  in  and  around  Sebastojjol. 
From  September,  1854,  to  Februarv, 
1855,  Russia  lost  240,000  men  in  the 
field.  Her  total  loss  throughout  the 
war  is  incalculable— it  has  been  esti- 
mated at  500,000  men.  Her  transiwirt 
was  used  up,  her  sujii^lies  exhausted, 
her  fields  laid  waste,  man,  horse,  aud 
carnage  all  swallowed  up  in  the  war  ! 
And  yet  for  all  that  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  rests  to-day  on  the  young 
Queen  of  the  Euxine,  enthroned  iu 
gi-eater  strength  than  before  her  fall,  on 
the  sea  which  is  all  her  own  and  close 
to  the  beautiful  votive  chapel,  "in  aeter- 
nam  rci  mcmoriam,"  "The  Necropolis 
of  the  Hundred  Thousand  "  will  recall 
for  years  to  come  the  fortitude  of  the 
poor  soldiers  of  the  Czar  who  gave 
their  lives  iu  defence  of  the  Crimean 
stronghold,  which  would  have  never 
been  attacked  but  for  the  lust  of  power 
of  the  Autocrat  hastening  to  seize  his 
share  of  the  Sick  Man's  heritage. 
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The  present  plight  of  the  novel  called 
historical  is  rather  interesting.  No  literary 
mode  has  enjoyed  a  higher  prosperity  than 
it.  Yet  all  along  its  prosperity  has  lain 
largely  in  a  misapprehension.  Latterly  it 
has  come  somewhat  into  disfavor ;  and  the 
disfavor  seems  to  lie  for  the  most  part  in  a 
misapprehension  too. 

There  needs  no  deep  boring  into  history 
to  discover  that  the  historical  novel  makes 
very  free  with  the  facts.  In  addition  to 
the  slips  through  deficient  information  and 
false  interpretation,  to  which  the  historical 
novelist  is  liable  in  common  with  the  his- 
torian, and  which  the  most  painstaking  can- 
not wholly  avoid,  some  deliberate  twistings 
of  the  tnith  are  imposed  upon  him  by  ne- 
cessities peculiar  to  his  craft.  However 
much  better  in  other  respects  the  former 
times  may  have  been  than  these,  for  the 
provision  of  well-rounded  stories  from  real 
life  they  were  probably  as  bad  as  any.  No 
doubt  in  vigorous  or  violent  incident  their 
real  life  was  richer  than  ours  is ;  but,  for  a 
complete,  dramatic  story,  it  is  found,  the 
incidents  and  characters  of  the  past  have  to 
be  grouped  and  fitted  in  by  artifice,  just  as 
the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  present 
do.  Consequently,  the  most  excellent  his- 
torical novel,  received  simply  as  an  histori- 
cal chronicle,  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less 
misleading. 

But,  though  it  might  be  never  so  accu- 
rate in  its  historical  detail  and  coloring,  the 
historical  novel  has  still  a  disadvantage  as 
an  historical  chronicle,  in  that,  to  maintain 
its  character  as  a  novel,  it  must  deal  mainly 
with  personal  and  domestic  afiairs.  The 
foremost  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
Vol.  XIII.-14 


study  of  pure  history  is  insight  into  mat- 
ters social  and  political.  In  other  words, 
the  book  of  histoiy  has  one  service  to  ren- 
^  der ;  the  book  of  story,  whether  it  treat  of 
the  present  or  of  the  past,  quite  another. 

For  all  this,  the  high  respectability  of 
the  historical  novel  is  due  in  no  small  part 
to  a  fancy  that  it  is  a  sufficient  substitute 
for  the  historical  chronicle. 

While  few  people  read  for  anything  but 
momentary  diversion,  few  are  the  readers 
who  can  take  their  ration  of  fiction  without 
a  pang  of  conscience.  And,  apparently,  the 
most  gluttonous  are  the  most  scrupulous. 
People  whose  reading  is  chiefly  of  other 
sorts,  and  to  whom  the  common  run  of 
tales  is  nothing  but  a  bore,  are  apt  to  read 
fiction,  when  they  do  read  it,  with  as  un- 
broken a  sense  of  virtue  as  if  they  toiled 
through  the  mystifying  labyi-inth  of  a 
"Critique  of  Pure  Keasou."  But  those 
who  can  read  little  else  seem  often  to  have 
taken  the  distinction  between  light  reading 
and  serious  peculiarly  and  indissolubly  to 
heart,  and  to  be  constantly  under  an  op- 
pressive consciousness  of  it.  To  such  what 
more  flattering  unction  than  the  historical 
novel  ?  A  good  three-fourths  of  all  of  its 
admirers,  one  dare  guess,  are  persons  who 
have  discovered  in  it  an  easy  means  of  set- 
tling accounts  with  conscience.  While  sac- 
rificing few  or  none  of  the  delights  of  a 
tale,  they  are.  they  fancy,  extracting  from 
it  all  the  riches  of  mining  into  the  toughest 
history.  And  this  is  the  misapprehension 
wherein  the  prosperity  of  the  historical 
novel  has  so  largely  lain. 

But,  from  being  extravagantly  esteemed 
as  a  history  that  had  the  grace  to  be  also  a 
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good  tale,  the  liistorical  novel  now  begins 
to  bo  condomueJ  as  a  tale  on  the  ground  of 
its  insulKcieucy  as  a  history.  Those  un- 
avoidable historical  inaccuracies  already  al- 
luded to  are  cited  as  proof  of  its  conflict 
with  the  canon  of  taste  which  says  that  the 
highest  art  is  the  exactest  reproduction  of 
nature  and  truth.  And  here  again,  one  vent- 
ui'es  to  believe,  the  historical  novel  is  the 
subject  of  a  misapprehensibn. 

Neither  the  notion  that  the  historical 
novel  is  a  history,  nor  the  notion  that  it 
ought  to  be  one,  could  have  arisen  but 
from  a  lurking  delusion  that  a  work  of  art 
is  only  a  cart  (rather  more  richly  painted 
than  most  carts,  possibly,  but  still  a  cart) 
to  convey  lumps  of  dusty  information  and 
dump  them  into  the  bins  of  the  brain, 
whence  they  may  be  drawn  at  need  to  boil 
pots  and  warm  toes.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how,  if  one  were  well  jsersuaded  that  the 
value  of  a  novel,  as  of  any  other  work  of 
pure  imagination,  lay  not  in  its  instructions 
but  in  its  inspiration,  any  peculiar  price 
should  be  set  on  its  merely  historical  prop- 
erties, or  a  complete  discredit  be  visited  up- 
on it  for  its  merely  historical  errors.  As  for 
the  latter  disposition,  it  should  seem  to  be 
a  pretty  dear  purchase  of  accuracy,  if  all 
that  part  of  creative  talent  which  works  with 
ease  and  warmth  only  on  a  theme  far  off 
in  time  and  place  were  forced  to  employ  it- 
self on  uncongenial  tasks.  Yet  this  must 
follow  if,  to  save  accuracy,  an  end  were 
made  of  all  historical  romance. 

Man  is  the  only  laughing  animal — at 
least  I  have  been  given  to  understand  by 
naturalists  that  the  monkey  laughs  but 
from  the  teeth  outward,  the  hyena's  laugh 
is  an  expression  of  impatience  or  rage,  and 
that  other  members  of  the  brute  world  do 
not  laugh  at  all — and  seems  often  at  singu- 
lar pains  not  to  let  this  valuable  faculty  of 
his  lie  torpid.  I  am  rather  interested  in 
laughing ;  most  people  are  interested  in 
things  they  have  a  gift  for,  and  my  friends 
tell  me  that  ray  sense  of  humor,  if  not 
quite  a  mental  deformity,  is  none  the  less 
abnormal  and  exceptionally  developed.  I 
read  with  equal  voracity  and  pleasure  the 
(alleged)  funny  columns  in  the  newspapers, 
I  am  fond  of  humorous  anecdote  (that  is, 
of  other  people's  anecdotes,  not  merely  of 
my  own),  I  delight  in  parody,  no  matter 


how  exalted  the  thing  parodied  may  be. 
I  am  not  sure  that  tliis  is  a  virtue  ;  indeed 
I  fancy  some  of  my  acquaintances  are  quite 
right  when  they  tell  me  that  my  fondness 
for  i^arody  often  passes  rational  bounds, 
and  indicates  an  incomplete  sense  of  hu- 
morous proportion.  I  simply  give  the 
above-mentioned  facts  as  vouchers  that  I 
can  be  made  to  laugh  with  tolerable  ease, 
and  that,  in  the  matter  of  subjects  for  fun, 
I  am  not  at  all  fastidious. 

What  annoys  me  is,  not  that  many  people 
I  have  met  look  with  sublime  contempt 
upon  the  things  I  can  laugh  at,  declaring 
them  to  be  far-fetched,  flim.sy,  or  silly,  but 
that  I  find  my  faculty  of  laughter  singu- 
larly, and  to  me  unexplainably,  limited  in 
one  direction.  I  would  so  like  to  be  able 
to  laugh  at  anything  any  one  else  laughs 
at!  But  I  cannot.  There  is  one  whole 
class  of  jokes  to  which  my  sense  of  humor 
is  absolutely  impervious  ;  if  I  laugh,  or 
seem  to  laugh  at  them,  it  is  purely  from 
vanity  and  false  shame,  so  as  not  to  let 
people  think  that  I  am  the  only  one  in  the 
party  who  does  not  see  the  fun.  These 
are  what  I  would  call,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  "jokes  by  popular  acclamation,"  cer- 
tain current  witticisms  or  would-be-humor- 
ous sallies  at  which  it  seems  agreed  that 
every  one  shall  laugh  consumedly,  even  in 
the  face  of  endless  repetition  and  a  total 
lack  of  comprehension.  Do  not  think  that, 
when  I  say  "  total  lack  of  comprehension," 
I  am  not  speaking  by  the  book  ;  time  and 
time  again  have  I  taken  especial  pains  to 
ask  the  most  exuberant  laughers  at  the  kind 
of  joke  I  mean,  what  they  were  laughing 
at  and  where  the  fun  came  in  ?  The  answer 
has  been  in  eveiy  case  that  tliey  did  not 
know  ;  they  did  not  know  whence  the  joke 
came,  what  it  was  about,  what  the  point  of 
it  was,  whether  it  even  had  a  point  at  all, 
but  that  they  could  not  help  laughing  at 
that  joke,  that  "  everybody  laughed  at  it !  " 
It  was  the  joke  of  the  season. 

M^hat  I  mean  by  "  jokes  by  popular  ac- 
clamation "  are  those  singular  catch-words, 
or  catch-phrases,  that  are  accejited  as  a  sort 
of  temporary  appendix  to  the  slang  vocab- 
ulary of  the  day,  and  are  quoted  with  side- 
splitting glee  in  connection  with  the  most 
various  and  irreconcilable  topics  of  conver- 
sation, o  pi-ojjns  </n  tout  et  de  rien.  The 
moaning,  relevancy,  humorous  gist,  often 
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even  the  origin  of  these  phrases  is  admit- 
tedly problematical.  No  doubt .  some  of 
them  come  from  the  minor  drama,  are 
catch-words  in  popular  farces,  or  bur- 
lesques. Indeed  I  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  first  one  I  ever  met  with  to  this  source. 
It  was  not  here  in  America,  but  in  Ger- 
many. During  the  winter  of  1858-59  all 
Berlin  rang  with  "  Wat  ik  micli  davor 
koofe?"  (Berlin  dialect  for  "  Was  ich  mir 
da/ur  kaufe  ?  "—' '  What  good  does  that  do 
me?").  I  managed  to  trace  this  phrase  to 
a  then  popular  one-act  vaiideville  running 
at  a  very  minor  theatre,  entitled  :  "  Berlin 
wie  es  hustet  und  niest "  ( "  Berlin  as  it  Coughs 
and  Sneezes ").  Everybody  would  quote 
this  phrase  in  connection  with  every  possi- 
ble remark  one  might  make  in  conversation 
on  every  possible  subject ;  and  everybody 
laughed  as  if  it  had  been  the  quintessence 
of  humor.  Yet  all  admitted  freely  that 
they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  why  they 
were  laughing  !  In  1869-70  I  happened  to 
be  in  Berlin  again  ;  and,  wishing  to  show 
that  an  absence  of  eleven  years  had  not 
faded  quite  all  the  local  color  of  my  Ger- 
man, I  seized  the  first  oiDportunity  to  come 
out  boldly  with  a  "Wat  ik  mich  davar 
koofe  ?  "  Not  a  soul  laughed ;  I  am  not  sure 
the  people  did  not  think  me  rather  rude. 
The  phrase  was  out  of  date,  and  had  lost  all 
its  savor.  Its  place  had  been  usui-ped  by  an- 
other, viz.:  "Das  loar  er  frdher  nicht!" 
(He  didn't  use  to  be  so  !).  Now  the  entire 
population  of  Berlin — men,  women,  and 
children — would  laugh  themselves  to  within 
an  inch  of  apoplexy  at  this ;  and  every  man 
of  them  admitted  that,  to  save  his  life,  he 
could  not  tell  what  he  was  laughing  at ! 
I  forgot  to  ask  any  of  the  women  or  chil- 
dren. Some  years  ago  a  similar  phrase 
drove  all  Paris  wild  with  laughter  :  "  On  di- 
rait  du  veau  /  "  ("  It  looks  like  veal ").  Let 
a  man  but  say  this,  with  any  expression  of 
face  he  pleased,  he  was  sure  of  a  sympa- 
thetic guffaw  from  all  who  heard  him  ;  but, 
if  he  asked  where  the  joke  was,  whence  it 
came,  or  what  allusion  was  meant,  no  one 
could  tell  him !     Explain  this  who  can. 

I  need  not  bring  up  here  the  numerous 
American  phrases  of  this  sort  that  have  suc- 
cessively made  the  trade  of  amateur  humor- 
ist easy  for  my  compatriots  during  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so  ;  any  one  can  call  half 
a  dozen  of  them  to  mind  without  effort.     I 


do  not  happen  to  know  any  English  ones ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  English  laugh- 
ing public  must  be  peculiarly  amenable  to 
this  kind  of  stimulus  to  merriment — I  do 
not  know  quite  why,  but  it  does  somehow 
seem  probable.  But,  as  I  said  to  begin 
with,  what  troubles  me  is  my  inability  to 
join  my  friends  in  their  laughter,  to  share 
in  the  delights  of  the  "joke  by  popular 
acclamation."  It  hardly  seems  likely  that 
an  entire  community  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  pass  round  the  word  secretly  that 
this  or  that  otherwise  unmeaning  phrase 
was  to  be  found  excruciatingly  funny,  and 
that  every  one  must  pretend  to  laugh  at  it 
— and  have  left  me  out  of  the  secret.  But 
then,  how  explain  the  curious  fact  that 
these  popular  catch  -  iihrases  leave  me 
wholly  unmoved  to  laughter,  me  who  laugh 
fit  to  burst  even  over  the  London  Punch  ? 


When,  in  183i,  Honore  de  Balzac  set- 
tled down  at  No..  13  Bue  des  Batailles  for 
the  i^m-pose  of  secluding  himself  from  the 
world  of  Paris,  and  especially  from  that 
part  of  "  the  world  "  to  which  he  owed  his 
remarkable  and  tremendous  debts  —  real 
and  imaginary  —  the  paying  off  of  which 
gave  the  world  some  of  the  best  treasures 
in  French  literature,  while  it  cost  the  debt- 
or his  life — he  gave  positive  orders  to  ad- 
mit no  one  whose  name  was  not  on  a  small 
list  which  he  made  his  servant  learn  by 
heart  and  repeat  to  him  every  night  and 
morning.  One  day  there  came  to  the  house 
a  young  man  of  slight  figure  and  a  strange- 
ly expressive  face.  He  wore  his  hair  long, 
and  his  coat  —  a  long  black  one,  lacking 
three  or  four  buttons — was  threadbare  and 
shiny.  The  door  was  shut  in  his  face. 
Such  visitors  are  common  to  all  great  au- 
thors. But  the  next  day  he  came  again, 
and  he  continued  to  come,  until  the  ser- 
vant sorely  troubled  what  to  do,  explained 
the  matter  to  his  master. 

"Ha!"  said  the  author  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty -five  volumes,  "he  comes 
every  day,  does  he  ?  Has  been  here  for  the 
past  fortnight  ?  Well,  to-morrow  when 
he  comes,  admit  him.  Such  persistency 
should  have  its  reward." 

The  next  day  the  young  man  came  as 
usual.  He  was  apparently  not  surprised  at 
his  reception,  but  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
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course.  His  name,  he  said,  was  Felix  Ar- 
vers  ;  be  was  born  in  1800,  at  Paris  ;  he  had 
received  a  careful  education  at  the  hands  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer  ;  now  he  was 
without  money  or  relatives  ;  he  believed 
that  he  had  some  genius  in  writing  verses  ; 
and  he  drew  from  under  the  long  black 
coat  a  pile  of  manuscript,  which  he  jire- 
sented  to  his  host. 

"Ha!  "  said  Balzac,  "you  have  some  of 
your  work  with  you  ?  Very  good  ;  come 
to-morrow  and  we  will  talk  it  over.  I  am 
busy  now." 

On  the  morrow  the  young  man  found  his 
manuscript,  but  no  Balzac.  Across  the  first 
page  was  written,  in  the  minute  hand  of  the 
great  author  :  "I  have  read  some  of  this  ; 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it." 

Balzac,  however,  was  not  the  only  one 
to  whom  Felix  Arvers  jjaid  a  visit.  There 
were  many  others — authors,  poets,  dramat- 
ists, journalists — but  they  all  treated  him 
the  same  way.  He  was  no  poet,  and  never 
could  be  one.  In  the  meantime  he  wrote 
quantities  of  rhyme  that  nobody  seemed  to 
care  to  read,  and  that  no  one  would  publish. 

Perhajis,  after  his  first  failures,  he  found 
a  friend  or  at  least  a  patron,  for  the  next 
year  a  small  edition  of  poems,  called  "  Mes 
Heures  Perdues,"  apj^eared  in  print.  The 
principal  pieces  were  a  tragedy,  "  La  Mort 
de  Frangois  I.,"  and  a  light  comedy,  "  Plus 
de  Peur  que  de  Mai."  The  book  was  re- 
morselessly jumped  upon  by  the  critics, 
and  its  luckless  author  was  so  broken- 
hearted that,  having  meditated  suicide  and 
lacking  the  vanity  to  kill  himself,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  fever  and  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal of  Saint  Louis,  where  for  a  month  and 
more  he  hung  between  life  and  death.  He 
at  length  recovered. 

A  story  is  told  of  his  struggle  for  life  in 
the  hospital ;  how  his  courage  was  strength- 
ened and  his  fears  allayed  by  the  Sister  who 
was  his  nurse ;  and  how,  at  length,  he  found 
there  was  much  in  life  after  all,  for  her  ten- 
der, loving  care  had  made  life  very  dear  to 
him.  And  it  is  said  that  when  he  left  the 
hospital  his  heart  was  in  the  keeping  of  the 
sweet  Sister,  who,  without  pausing  or  falter- 
ing, continued  her  errand  of  mercy.  It  was 
a  pretty  picture,  the  poet  lying  in  the  silent, 
white  ward,  watched  over  by  a  Madonna ;  but 
it  faded  quickly  as  Felix  Arvers  returned  to 
the  world,  met  with  indifferent  success,  be- 


came known  as  a  successful  imitator  of 
Scribe,  and  wrote  rollicking  verses  for  the 
Th(?atre  Fran^ais.  Dying  in  1851,  he  would 
have  been  forgotten  in  a  week,  if  his  fame 
had  rested  on  what  the  world  already  pos- 
sessed of  his  work.  But  of  all  the  lines  of 
forgotten  poetiy  from  his  pen,  there  was  one 
little  sonnet  that  no  eye  had  ever  seen  save 
his  own.  It  was  found  among  his  papers  af- 
ter his  death.  They  say  it  has  made  its  au- 
thor immortal.  And,  at  the  time,  M.  Jules 
Jauin,  the  critic,  wrote  those  words :  "Dites- 
moi  s'il  n'est  pas  donimage  que  ces  choses- 
lii  se  perdcnt  et  disparaissent  comme  des 
articles  de  journal  ?  La  langue  est  belle, 
la  passion  est  vraie  ;  il  faut  y  croire  ; 
I'auteur  est  mort  au  moment  oil  il  allait 
prendre  sa  i)lace  au  soleU." 

And  so,  after  all,  the  picture  in  the  hos- 
pital of  Saint  Louis,  the  jjoet  near  to  death, 
the  sweet  face  of  the  Sister,  her  devotion  to 
him  as  a  suffering  creature  of  God,  his  si- 
lent love  for  her  as  a  noble,  tender  woman, 
may  be  true.  You  can  believe  that  it  is 
when  you  read  the  sonnet  : 


Mon  ame  a  son  eecret,  ma  vie  a  son  myetere, 
TJn  amoui  gternel  en  un  moment  convu  ; 
Le  mal  est  sans  espoir,  aussi  j'ai  dQ  le  taire, 
Et  celle  qui  I'a  tail  n'en  a  jamais  rien  8U. 

H^las!  j'aurai  pass?  pres  fl'elle  inapervu, 
Toujours  a  ses  cOt6s,  et  pourtant  solitaire  ; 
Et  j'aurai  josqu'au  bout  fait  mon  temps  snr  la  terre, 
N'osant  rien  demander  et  n'ayant  rien  refu. 

Pour  elle,  quoique  Dieu  I'ait  faite  douce  et  tendre, 
Elle  ira  son  chemin.  distraite,  et  sans  entendre 
i'amour  61evS  but  sea  pas. 


A  I'auBtere  devoir  pieusement  fldele, 

Elle  dira,  lisant  ces  vers  tout  remplis  d'elle  : 

"  Quelle  est  done  cette  femmc  ? "  et  ne  comprendra  pas. 

Some  years  later,  an  American,  whose 
name  is  as  unknown  to  his  contemporaries 
as  that  of  Arvers  was  to  his,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation  of  the  fourteen  lines  : 

My  Boul  has  its  own  secret,  life  its  care, 
A  hopeless  love,  that  in  one  moment  drew 

The  breath  of  life.    Sileui  its  pain  I  bear. 
Which  she  who  caused  it.  Icnows  not,  never  knew. 

Alas  I  by  her  unmarked  my  passion  prew 
As  by  her  side  I  walked— most  lonely  tliere. 
And  long  as  life  shall  last  I  am  aware 

I  shall  win  nothing,  for  I  dare  not  sue. 

While  she,  whom  God  has  made  so  kind  and  Bweet, 
Goes  heedless  on  her  way  with  steadfast  feet, 
Unconscious  of  love's  whisper  murmured  low. 


To  duty  faithful « 

Reading  these  lin 

"  Who  was  this 


a  saint,  some  day, 

I  all  flUed  with  her,  she'll  say : 

pomau  ? "  and  will  never  know. 


/In/'i'ii, 


REGULAR    TRAINER.' 
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FROM  VENICE   TO   THE   GROSS-VENEDIGER. 

Bv  Heiirv  van  Dvke. 


HERE  is  no  evident 
conuection  between 
tlie  city  of  Venice, 
which  cloes  not  con- 
tain even  a  small 
hill,  and  the  huo-e 
snow  -  clad  moun- 
tain in  the  Tyrcl, 
which  they  call  '-the  Big  Venetian." 
You  cannot  see  the  mountain  fi'om  the 
city ;  nor  is  the  city  visible  from  the 
mountain-toi).  But  that  fact  did  not 
seem  to  me  any  barrier  to  an  attempt 
to  join  them  in  my  o\\-n  experience  by 
a  little  journey.  On  the  contraiy,  a 
great  deal  of  tlie  pleasure  of  life  lies  in 
bringing  together  things  which  have  no 
connection.  That  is  the  secret  of  hu- 
mor— at  least  so  we  are  told  by  the 
philosophers  who  explain  the  jests  that 
other  men  have  made — and  in  regai'd 
to  travel  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  must 
be  illogical  in  order  to  be  entertaining. 
The  more  contrasts  it  contains,  the  bet- 
ter. 

But  ai^art  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
matter,  which  I  must  confess  to  j^ass- 
iug  over  very  superficially  at  the  time, 
there  were  other  and  more  cogent  rea- 
sons for  wanting  to  go  from  Venice  to 
the  Big  Venetian.  It  was  the  first  of 
July,  and  the  city  on  the  sea  was  becom- 
ing tepid.  A  slumbrous  haze  brooded 
over  canals  and  palaces  and  churches. 
It  was  difficult  to  keep  one's  conscience 
awake  to  Baedeker  and  a  sense  of  moral 
obligation  ;  Ruskin  was  imi)ossible,  and 


a  jiicture-gallery  was  a  ijeuauce.  "VVe 
floated  lazily  from  one  place  to  another 
and  decided  that,  after  all,  it  was  too 
warm  to  go  in.  The  cries  of  the  gondo- 
liei's,  at  the  canal  corners,  grew  more  and 
more  monotonous  and  dreamy.  There 
was  danger  of  our  falling  fast  asleep 
and  having  to  jDay  for  a  day's  repose 
in  a  gcniilola  by  the  hour.  If  it  grew 
nmch  warmer  we  might  be  compelled 
to  stay  until  the  following  winter  in 
order  to  recover  energy  enough  to  get 
away.  All  tlie  signs  of  the  times  point- 
ed northward  ;  and  due  north  lay  the 
Big  Venetian,  wrajjjjed  in  his  robe  of 
glaciers. 


II. 


The  first  stage  on  the  journey  thither 
was  by  rail  to  Belkmo — aliout  foui'  or 
five  hours.  It  is  a  sufficient  commen- 
tary on  railway  travel  that  tlie  most  im- 
portant thing  about  it  is  to  tell  how 
many  hours  it  takes  to  get  from  one 
jilace  to  another.  We  arrived  in  Bel- 
luno  at  night,  and  when  we  awoke  the 
next  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
jsicturescjue  little  city  of  Venetian  as- 
pect i^-itli  a  joiazza  and  a  campanile 
and  a  Palladian  cathedral,  but  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills.  We 
were  at  the  end  of  tlie  railway  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Dolomites. 

Although  I  have  a  constitutional 
aversion  to  scientific  information  given 
by  unscientific  ]h  rs.nis,  such  as  clergy- 
men and  men  of  letters,  I  must  go  in 
that  direction   f;ii-   eiiough  to  make  it 


Copj 


lOi,  by  Charles  Soribner's  Sons. 
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clear  tbat  tlic  woiil  Dolomite  docs  not  comiDOsitiou  ;  but  even  if  this  he  true 
describe  a  kind  of  fossil,  nor  a  sect  of  it  need  not  prejudice  any  candid  ob- 
heretics,  but  a  formation  of  mountains    server  against  them.     For  the  simple 

and  fortunate  fact 
is  that  they  are 
built  of  such  stone 
that  wind  and 
■weather,  keen  frost 
and  melting  snow 
and  rushing  water 
have  worn  and  cut 
and  carved  them 
into  a  thousand 
shai^es  of  wonder 
and  beaiity.  It 
needs  biit  little 
faiH-y  to  sec  in  them 
walls  :iiid  towers, 
catliriliuls  audcam- 
paiiiles,  fortresses 
a  n  d  cities,  tinged 
with  many  hues 
from  palest  gray  to 
deeji  red.  and  shin- 
ing in  an  air  so  soft, 
so  pure,  so  cool,  so 
fragrant,  under  a 
in  the  Distance.  sky    SO   deeji   and 

blue  and  a  sunshine 
so  genial  that  it  seems  like  the  hajspy 
union  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

The  great  highway  through  this  re- 
Lienz  at  the  northeast,  Belluno  at  the  gion  from  south  to  north  is  the  Am- 
southeast,  and  Trent  at  the  southwest,  i^ezzo  road,  which  was  constructed  in 
and  you  will  have  included  the  region  1830,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Piave, 
of  the  Dolomites,  a  country  so  pictu-  the  Boite,  and  the  Eieuz — the  ancient 
resque,  so  interesting,  so  full  of  sub-  line  of  travel  and  commerce  between 
lime  and  beautiful  scenery  that  it  is  Venice  and  Innsbruck.  The  road  is 
equally  a  wonder  and  a  blessing  that  superbly  built,  smooth,  and  level.  Our 
it  has  not  been  long  since  comjjletely  carriage  rolled  along  so  easily  that  we 
overrun  with  tourists  and  ruined  with  forgot  and  forgave  its  venerable  ap- 
railways.  There  are,  indeed,  no  enor-  pearauce  and  its  lack  of  accommoda- 
mous  glaciers  or  snow-fields  ;  the  water-  tion  for  trunks.  We  had  been  per- 
falls  are  comparatively  few  and  slender,  suaded  to  take  four  horses,  as  our 
and  the  rivers  small ;  the  liiglicst  peaks  luggage  seemed  too  formidable  for  a 
are  but  little  more  than  ten  tlidusand  single  pair.  But  in  effect  our  conccs- 
feet.  But,  on  the  other  liaiid.  the  moun-  sion  to  ap^jarent  necessity  turned  out 
tains  are  always  near,  and  therefore  al-  to  be  a  mere  display  of  superfluous 
ways  imposing.  Bold,  steep,  fantastic  luxury,  for  the  two  white  leaders  did 
masses  of  naked  rock,  they  rise  sud-  little  more  than  show  their  feeble 
denly  from  the  green  and  flowery  val-  paces,  leaving  the  gray  wheelers  to  do 
leys  in  amazing  and  endless  contrast ;  the  work.  We  had  the  elevating  sense 
they  mirror  themselves  in  the  tiny  of  travelling  four-in-hand,  however — a 
mountain  lakes  like  jDicturcs  in  a  dream,  satisfaction  to  which  I  do  not  believe 
I  believe  the  guide-1)ook  says  that  any  human  being  is  altogether  insensi- 
thcy  are  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime  ble. 
and"  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  chemical         At  Longarone  we  breakfasted  for  the 


lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  Adri- 
atic.    Draw  a    diamond   on    the   maji, 
ith  Brixen   at  the   northwest  corner. 
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secouti  time,  and  eutereJ  the  uarrow 
gorge  of  tlie  Piave.  The  road  was  cut 
out  of  the  face  of  the  rock.  Below  us 
the  long  lumber  -  rafts  went  shooting 
down  the  swift  river.  Above,  on  the 
right,  were  the  jagged  crests  of  Monte 
Furlon  and  Premaggiore,  which  seemed 
to  lis  very  wonderful,  because  we  had 
not  yet  learned  how  jagged  the  Dolo- 
mites can  be.  At  Perarolo,  where  the 
Boite  joins  the  Piave,  there  is  a  lump 
of  a  mountain  in  the  angle  between  the 
rivers,  and  around  this  we  ciawled  m 
long  curves  until  we  had  iisen  a  thou 
sand  feet  and  armed  at  the  small  Ho- 
tel Veuezia,  where  we  \^  ei  e  to  dine 

While    dinner    T\as    jnt piling     the 
Good  Man  and  I  -nalked  up  to  Pie\e  di 
Cadore,  the  birthj)lace  ot  li 
tian.     The  house   m   ■\\hich  ~" 

the  great  painter  tiist  bav 
the  colors  of  the  -noild  is 
still  standing,  and  the-\  sho^\ 
the  very  room  in  which  it  is 
said  that  he  began  to  paint 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
would  inquire  too  closeh 
into  such  a  legend  as  this 
The  cottage  may  ha^  e  been 
rebuilt  a  dozen  times  since 
Titian's  day  :  not  a  sciap  ot 
the  original  stone  oi  jjlastei 
may  remain  ;  but  hes  ond  a 
doubt  the  view  that  we  saw 
from  the  window  is  the  same 
that  Titian  saw.  No-n,  foi 
the  first  time,  I  could  un 
derstaud  and  apj^ieciate  the 
landscape  -  backgiounds  oi 
his  pictures.  The  compact 
masses  of  mountains,  the 
bold,  shari^  forms,  the  hang- 
ing rocks  of  cold  giay  emeig 
iiig  from  green  slopes,  the 
intense  blue  aerial  distances 
—  these  all  had  seemed  to 
me  unreal  and  imaginary — 
compositions  of  the  studio 
But  now  I  knew  that  wheth- 
er Titian  painted  out  of- 
doors,  like  our  modem  eu 
tiiusiasts.  or  not,  Ik  (dtiiii 
ly  painted  what  li(  hid  sciii 
and  painted  it  as  it  is 

The  graceful  biown-e^ed  1 
showed  us  the  house  seenu  d 
belong  to  one  of  Titnn  s  pn  tn 


we  were  going  away,  the  Good  Man,  for 
lack  of  copjjer,  rewarded  him  with  a 
little  silver  piece,  a  half-lira,  in  value 
about  ten  cents.  A  celestial  rapture 
of  surijrise  spread  over  the  child's  face, 
and  I  know  not  what  blessings  he  in- 
voked upon  us.  He  called  his  com- 
panions to  rejoice  with  him,  and  we 
left  them  claijping  their  hands  and 
dancing. 

Driving  after  one  has  dined  has  al- 
■najs  a  iDeculiai  chaim  The  motion 
seems  pleasantei  the  landscape  tmei 
than  in  the  morning  houis  The  load 
fiom  Cadoie  lan  on  a  high  le-\el, 
thioiigh  slojjmg  pastilles,  white  m1 
lages  ind  bits  o±  laith  ±01  est  In  its 
n  iiii)«   bed    fxi  lielow    the  ii^ei   Boite 


loaied  as  genth  as  Bottom' b  lion 
The  afternoon  sunlight  touched  the 
snow  (ippt<l  ])ninxtle  ot    Intiho    and 
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the  massive  i)iiik  w.all  of  Sorajjis  on 
the  right ;  on  the  left,  across  the  val- 
ley, Monte  Pelmo's  vast  head  and  the 
wild  crests  of  La  Roehetta  aud  Formin 
rose  dark  against  the  glowing  sky. 
The  peasants  lifted  their  hats  as  we 
passed  and  gave  ns  a  pleasant  even- 
in-  ^rcctiiiu-.  And  s(i,  almost  with- 
out kiiowiirj  it.  \\c  sli]i|M(l  nut  of  Italy 
int. J  Austii.i,  ,111. 1  (hew  up  before  a 
bare,  stpiare  stone  buikling  with  the 
double  black  eagle,  like  a  strange  fowl 
split  for  broiling,  staring  at  us  from 
the  wall,  aud  au  inscriiDtion  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  was  the  Royal  and  Im- 
perial Austrian  Custom-house. 

The  officer  saluted  us  so  i^olitely 
that  we  felt  quite  sorry  that  his  diity 
reqviired  him  to  disturb  our  luggage. 
"  The  law  obliged  him  to  open  one 
trunk  ;  courtesy  forbade  him  to  open 
more."      It   was    quickly    done  ;    and. 


l^f 


without   having   to   make   any   contri- 
bution to  the  income  of  His  Royal  and 


Imperial  IVIiijesty  Francis  Joseph,  we 
rolled  on  our  way,  through  the  ham- 
lets of  Acqua  Bona  and  Zuel,  into  the 
Ampezzan  metrojiolis  of  Cortina,  at 
sundown. 

The  modest  inn  called  "  The  Star  of 
Gold  "  stood  facing  the  public  squai-e, 
just  below  the  church,  and  the  land- 
lady stood  facing  us  in  the  doorway, 
with  au  enthusiastic  welcome — alto- 
gether a  most  friendly  and  entertain- 
ing landlady,  whose  one  desire  in  life 
seemed  to  be  that  we  should  never  re- 
gret having  chosen  her  house  instead 
of  "  The  White  Cross,"  or  "  The  Black 
Eagle." 

"  O  ja  !  "  she  had  our  telegram  re- 
ceived ;  and  would  we  look  at  the 
rooms  ?  Outlooking  on  the  piazza— 
with  a  balcony  from  which  we  could  ob- 
serve the  Festa  of  to-morrow.  She 
hojjed  they  would  please  us.  Only 
come  in  ;  accommodate 
yourselves." 

It  was  all  as  she  prom- 
ised ;  three  little  bed- 
rooms, aud  a  little  salon 
opening  on  a  little  bal- 
cony ;  queer  old  oil- 
I^aintings  aud  framed 
embroideries  and  tiles 
hanging  on  the  walls ; 
sjjotless  curtains  and 
board  floors  so  white 
that  it  would  have  been 
a  shame  to  eat  ofl"  them 
without  s^jreading  a 
cloth  to  keeiD  them  from 
being  soiled. 

"  These  are  the  rooms 
of  the  Baron  Rothschild 
when  he  comes  here  al- 
ways in  the  summer — 
with  nine  horses  and 
nine  servants — the  Bar- 
|M  on  Rothschild  of  Vi- 

■  ^^.  enna."' 

^rjfc  X  assured  her  that  we 

,lid  not  kn.nv  the  Baron, 
but  that  sliould  make 
no  diflrrcncc.  Wc  would 
not  ask  her  to  reduce 
the  j)rice  on  account  of 
a  little  thing  like  that. 
She  did  not  quite 
grasp  this  idea,  but  hoped  that  we 
would  not  find  the  iiensiou  too  dear 
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at  a  dollar  ami  fifty -seven  aud  a -half 
cents  a  day  each,  with  a  little  extra  for 
the  salon  aud  the  Ijaleony.  "  The  Eng- 
lish jseojjle  all  please  themselves  here 
— there  comes  many  every  summer — 
Eufj-lish  bishoi^s  and  their  "families." 


III. 

CiiRTixA  lies  in  its  valley  like  a  white 
shell  that  has  rolled  down  into  a  broad 
vase  of  malachite.  It  has  about  a  hun- 
dred houses  and  seven  hundred  inhab- 


I  inquired  'W'hether  there  were  any 
bishops  in  the  house  at  that  moment. 

"No,  just  at  i^resent — she  was  very 
sorry — none." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  it  is  all  right. 
We  will  take  the  rooms." 

Good  SiLiniira  Barbaria,  you  did  not 
speak  the  American  lan^uai^e,  nor  un- 
derstand it;  but  you  nmh  i^tinMl  hnw 
to  make  a  little  inn  cheerful  and  Ikhih- 
likc  ;   \-ours  was  a  verv  simiilc  aud  "eu- 


ial  art  ..f  kc  pi 

i-a  li.'.t.'l.      As  we  sat  iu 

thiTapi'tiilphlx 

IT  sii)ip('i-,   listening  to 
n^  ..r  tli.Mlla-eorches- 

tra,  and  the  'I'x 

rulrs,'   sul,-S   Wltll    wlii-li 

they   vari,.l    tl 

.ii'    ninsir,     «..     tln.u.jhl 

within  ciui-s(lv( 

s  t  liat  we  wci'c  U  111  nii:it(' 

to  have  fallen  i 

p,.n  the  Star  of  (iuld. 

itauts,  a  large  church  and  two  smaU 
ones,  a  fine  stone  camjwxuile  with  ex- 
cellent bells,  and  seven  or  eight  little 
inns.  But  it  is  more  important  than 
its  size  would  siLjnifv,  for  it  is  the  cap- 
ital (if  the  disti'i,-t  \vli..s(.  1,-iwfnl  title 
is  Miniinjirn  (  ■unni  ,i  ih)  ,11  Amprzzo—Vi. 
name  ci  inferred  long  ago  by  the  Repub- 
lic (if  \'(  nice.  In  the  Hfteeuth  century 
it  was  A'cuetian  territory,  but  in  1516, 
under  ilaximilian  I.,  it  was  joined  to 
Austria,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  prosjserous  communes  of 
the  Tyrol.  It  embraces  about  thirty- 
live  IniiKlvcd  iieojilc,  scattered  in  hani- 
IcU  1(11,1  cliislci-s  nf  huuses  through  the 
-iviii  li.isiii  witli  ils  tour  entrances,  ly- 
iii-  lictwecii  the  peaks  of  Tofana,  Cri's- 
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Ta.T"r.   ^:r^r±-. 


3.  t^i»  -zaiie?.     These  m  a    gesfii^    St  was  t&e-  amnnwat  jplwhtinB 


J««9T>»  St  Covtisa.    User 

m-o;  f4  I^TneAYxMmA  Hat  Am 


.-•%  ifiBueaaly-  ai 
I]u(«eseeai  so 


i^^ZM  i^:c 


tfrnnt-jilar^  a^  i 
■jTBt-  lusErn  '  ail 
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walk  through  the  light-green  sliadows 
of  the  larch-woods  to  the  tinj  lake  of 
Ghedma,  where  we  could  see  all  the 
four  dozen  trout  swimminEr  about  in 
the  clear  water  and  catching  flies  ;  a 
di-ive  to  the  Belvedere,  where  there  are 
superficial  refreshments  above  and  pro- 
found grottos  below:  these  were  tiifles, 
though  we  en  j  oved  them.  But  the  great, 
mountains  encircling  us  on  eveiy  side, 
standing  out  in  clear  view  with  that 
distinctness  and  completeness  of  vision 
which  is  one  chaiTU  of  the  Dolomites, 
seemed  to  summon  us  to  more  arduous 
enterprises.  Acconiinglv  the  Good  Man 
and  I  selected  the  easiest  one,  engaged 
a  guide,  and  pref)ai-ed  for  the  ascent, 
Monte  Nuvolau  is  not  a  perilous  moun- 
tain. I  am  quite  sure  that  at  niv  pres- 
ent time  of  liie  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
ascend  a  perilous  mountain  unless  there 
were  something  exti-aordinaiily  desira- 
ble at  the  top.  or  remai-kablv  disagree- 
able at  the  bottom.  Mere  risk  has 
lost  the  attractions  which  it  once  had. 
As  the  father  of  a  familv  I  felt  bound 
to  abstain  from  going  for  pleasure  into 
any  place  which  a  Clu-istian  ladv  might 
not  visit  with  propriety.  Our  prepa- 
rations for  Xuvolau.  therefore,  did  not 
consist  of  ropes,  ice-irons,  and  axes, 
but  simply  of  a  lunch. 

Our  way  led  us.  in  the  early  morning, 
through  the  clustering  houses  of  La- 
cedeL  up  the  broad,  green  slope  that 
faces  Cortina  on  the  west,  to  the  beau- 
tiful Alp  PocoL  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  i^leasure  of  such  a  walk  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,  while  the  dew  stiU  lies 
on  the  short,  rich  grass,  and  the  myri- 
ads of  flowers  are  at  their  brightest 
and  sweetest  The  infinite  variety  and 
abundance  of  the  blossoms  is  a  con- 
tinual wonder.  They  are  sown  more 
thickly  than  the  stars  in  heaven,  and 
the  rainbow  itself  does  not  show  so 
many  tints.  Here  they  are  mingled 
like  the  threads  of  some  strange  em- 
broidery ;  and  there  again  nature  has 
massed  her  colors:  so  that  one  spot 
will  be  all  pale  blue  with  innumerable 
forget-me-nots,  or  dark  blue  with  gen- 
tians :  another  will  blush  with  the  deli- 
cate pink  of  the  Santa  Lucia  or  the 
deeper  red  of  the  clover  ;  and  another 
will  shine  yellow  as  cloth  of  gold.  Over 
all   this   opulence   of   bloom  the  larks 


were  soaring  and  singing.  I  never 
heard  so  many  as  in  the  meadows 
about  Cortina.  There  was  always  a 
sweet  spray  of  music  spiinkling  down 
out  of  the  sky,  where  the  singers  poised 
unseen.  It  was  like  walking  thi-ough 
a  shower  of  melody. 

From  the  Alp  Pocol,  which  is  simply 
a  fail-,  lofty  pasture,  we  had  our  fii-st 
full  view  of  Nuvolau.  rising  baie  and 
strong,  like  a  huge  bastion,  from  the 
dai-k  fir- woods.  Through  these  oui-  way 
led  onward  now  for  seven  mUes,  with 
but  a  slight  ascent  Then  turning  off 
to  the  left  we  began  to  climb  shai-ply 
thi-ough  the  forest.  There  we  found 
abundance  of  the  lovely  Alpine  roses, 
which  do  not  bloom  on  the  lower 
ground.  Thi-ough  the  wood  the  cuckoo 
was  calling — the  bii-d  which  reverses 
the  law  of  good  childi'en,  and  insists  on 
being  heard  but  not  seen. 

When  the  wood  was  at  an  end  we 
found  oui-selves  at  the  foot  of  an  alp 
which  sloped  steeply  up  to  the  Five 
Towers  of  Averau.  The  efiect  of  these 
enoimous  masses  of  rock,  standing  out 
in  lonely  grandeiuv  Uke  the  i-uins  of 
some  foi-saken  habitation  of  giants,  is 
tremendous.  Seen  fi-om  far  below  in 
the  valley  theii'  form  is  picturesque 
and  striking  ;  but  as  we  sat  beside  the 
clear,  cold  spring  which  gushes  out  at 
the  foot  of  the  largest  tower,  the 
Titanic  rocks  seemed  to  hang  in  the 
air  above  us  as  if  they  would  overawe 
us  into  a  sense  of  theii"  majesty.  "We 
felt  it  to  the  full ;  yet  none  the  less,  but 
rather  the  more,  could  we  feel  at  the 
same  time  the  delicate  and  ethereal 
beauty  of  the  fiinged  geutianella  and 
the  pale  Alpine  lilies  scattered  on  the 
short  tui-f  Ijeside  us. 

We  had  now  been  on  foot  about 
three  horns  and  a  half.  The  half  hour 
that  remained  was  the  hardest  Up 
over  loose,  broken  stones  that  rolled 
beneath  our  feet,  up  over  gieat  slopes 
of  rough  rock,  uj)  across  Mttle  fields 
of  snow  where  we  paused  to  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July  with  a  brief  snow- 
ball fight,  up  along  a  nanowing  ridge 
with  a  precii)ice  on  either  hand,  and  so 
at  last  to  the  summit,  8,600  feet  above 
the  sea. 

It  is  not  a  great  height,  but  it  is  a 
noble  situation.     For  Xuvolau  is   for- 
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tixnatelT  plaeei  in  the  veiy  centre  of  Aawm  into  tLe  tieep-etit  •srale  of  A^t- 
the  Dolomites,  and  so  commands  a  do.  Opposite  to  ns  was  tiie  emoTXEMMia 
finer  view  than  maar  a  Mgfaer  moim-  mass  of  To&ma.  a  pile  of  giaj"  and  pint 
tain-  Indeed,  it  is  not  from  the  IxLsb-  and  safeonroefc.  Wten  we  tozned  tine 
est  peaks,  accordimr  to  my  experience,  other  waj"  we  faced  a  group  of  moon- 
that  one  srets  the  grandest  prospects,  tains  as  ragged  as  the  .-res-ts  of  a  Mne 
but  ratter  rr'im  tliose  of  Eoi.I'ilir  heizht.  of  fir-trees,  and  hehirni  tLeiu   Lj.)-med 


Imo.    Aezoes  the 
:e.  Antelao  sto«d 


which  are  so  isolated  as  to  gire  a  ^ 

circle  of  vision  and  from  which  one  L-in     ■'  in  i  ^tr  :^t 

see  both  the  valleTs  and  the  sxunmits.    tenthaL     iSwet ; 

Monte  Bosa  itself  gives  a  less  inip3«Ee    •'irrfe  fn>tQ  tt 

view  than  the  GrC>mer  Grat     It  is  7    -      -"     p  —  -   - 

sible.  in  this  world,  to  climb  &>:■       _ 

for  pleasure. 

But  what  a  pan'^r"^  ■  v--  •  - 
us    on    that     clear, 
morning — a  perfec: 
sight.     On  one  sidt          .     _    .     .      _ 
upon  the  Five  Towers ;  oa  tiit  o:iier.  a    " 
thousand  feet  below,  the  Alps.  Jotted    : 
with  the  hnts  of  the  herdsmen,  sloped    ^^ 
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Ortlcr   bv  the    Eufj^adiuc  ;    nearer  still  frugal  luneb,  we  were  glad  that  he  had 

we  saw  the  vast  fortress  of  the  Sella  recovered  his  health,  and  glad  that  he 

group  and  the  red  combs  of  the  Roseu-  had  built  the  hut,  and  glad  that  we  had 

garteu  ;  Jlonte  Marniolada,  the  Queeu  come  to  it.     In  fact,  we  could  almost 

of  the  Dolomites,  stood   before   us  re-  sympathize  in  our  cold,  reserved  Ameri- 


vealed  from  base  to  -peak  in  a  bridal 
train  of  snow  ;  and  southward  we 
looked  into  the  dark  rugged  face  of 
La  Civetta,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  vale 
of  Agordo,  where  the  Lake  of  Alleghe 
slept  unseen.  It  was  a  sea  of  moun- 
tains, tossed  around  us  into  a  myriad 
of  motionless  waves,  and  with  a  rain- 
bow of  colors  sj^read  among  their  hol- 
lows and  across  their  crests.  The  rocks 
of  rose  and  orange  and  silver  gray,  the 
valleys  of  deepest  green,  the  distant 
shadows  of  purple  and  melting  blue, 
and  the  dazzliii'^-  white  of  the  scattered 
snow-ticliK  M  (  iiicd  t(i  sliift  and  vary 
like  the  liiir.  ..„  thr  inside  of  a  shcU. 
And  over  all,  tr,)iii  ptak  to  peak,  the 
light,  feathery  clouds  went  drifting  la- 
zily and  slii\vl>-,  as  if  they  could  not 
leave  a  scenes  so  fair. 

There  is  barely  room  on  the  top  of 
Nuvolau  for  the  stone  shelter-hut  which 
a  grateful  Saxon  baron  has  built  there 
as  a  sort  of  votive  offering  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health  among  the  moun- 
tains.    As  we  sat    within  and  ate    our 


can  way  with  the  sentimental  German 
inscription  which  we  read  on  the  wall  : 

Von  Nxivolau's  hohen  Wolkenstufen 

Lass  mich,  Natur,   durch   deine  Himmel  ru- 

fen — 
An  deiner  Brust  gesunde.  wer  da  krank  I 
So  wird  zum  Volkerdaiik  mein  Sac/mendaitk. 

We  refrained,  however',  from  shout- 
ing anything  through  Nature's  heaven, 
but  went  lightly  down  in  about  three 
hours  to  supper  in  the  Star  of  Gold. 


WuEN  a  stern  necessity  forces  one  to 
leave  Cortina  theic  ,uc  s<\(ral  ways  of 
departure.  "Wesrln-tcl  I  lie  main  liiuli- 
way  for  our  trunks,  hut  for  oursiLves 
the  Pass  of  the  Three  Crosses  ;  the 
Good  Man  and  his  wife  in  a  mountain 
wagon  and  I  on  foot.  It  shoidd  be 
written  as  an  axiom  in  the  i^hiloso- 
phy  of  travel  that  the  easiest  way  is 
best  for  your  luggage,  and  the  hardest 
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v;a.\  is  best  for  vourseK.  All  along 
the  rough  road  up  to  the  Pass  we  liad 
a  glorious  outlook  backward  over  the 
Ampezzo  Yal  d',  and  when  we  came  to 
the  top  we  looked  deejj  down  into  the 
narrow  Yal  Buona  behind  Sorapis.  I 
do  not  know  just  when  we  passed  the 
Austrian  border,  but  when  we  came  to 
Lake  Misurina  we  found  ourselves  in 
Italy  again,  llv  friends  went  on  down 
the  valley  to  Landro,  but  I  in  my  weak- 
ness, having  eaten  of  the  trout  of  the 
lake  for  dinner,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  staying  over  night  to 
catch  one  for  breakfast. 

It  was  a  pleasant  failure.  The  lake 
was  beautiful,  lying  on  top  of  the 
mountain  like  a  bit  of  the  blue  sky, 
surrounded  by  the  jseaks  of  Cristallo, 
Cadiuo.  and  the  Drei  Ziunen.  It  was 
a  happiness  to  float  on  such  celestial 
waters  and  east  the  hopeful  fly.  The 
trout  were  there  ;  they  were  large  ;  I 
saw  them  ;  they  also  saw  me  ;  but,  alas ! 
I  could  not  raise  them.  Misuiina  is, 
in  fact,  what  the  Scotch  call  "a  dour 
loch,"  one  of  those  jjlaces  which  are 
outwardly  beautiful,  but  inwardly  so 
depraved  that  the  trout  T\-ill  not  rise. 
"When  we  came  ashore  in  the  evening 
the  boatman  consoled  me  with  the  story 
of  a  French  count  who  had  spent  two 
weeks  there  fishing,  and  only  caught 
one  fish.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  stay- 
ing over  the  other  thirteen  days  to  rival 
the  count,  but  concluded  to  go  on  the 
next  morning  over  Monte  Plan  and  the 
Cats  Ladder  to  Lancb-o. 

The  view  from  Monte  Plan  is  far  less 
extensive  than  that  from  Nuvolau  ;  but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  near 
the  ^Tld  jumlile  of  the  Sexten  Dolo- 
mites. The  Tlu-ee  Shoemakers  and  a 
lilt  more  of  sharp  and  ragged  fellows 
are  close  by  on  the  east ;  on  the  west 
Cristallo  shows  its  fine  little  glacier, 
and  Eothwand  its  crimson  clifls  ;  and 
southward  ilisurina  gives  to  the  \-iew 
a  glimpse  of  water  ■i\-ithout  which, 
indeed,  no  view  is  complete,  ilore- 
over  the  mountain  has  the  merit  of 
being,  as  its  name  implies,  quite  gen- 
tle. I  met  the  Good  Man  and  his  ^"ife 
at  the  top,  they  having  walked  uj) 
from  Landro.  And  so  we  crossed  the 
boundarj'  line  together  again,  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  from  Italy 


into  Austria.  There  was  no  custom- 
house. 

The  way  down  by  the  Cat's  Ladder 
I  travelled  alone.  The  path  was  veiy 
steep  and  little  worn,  but  even  on  the 
mountain  side  there  was  no  danger  of 
losing  it,  for  it  had  been  blazed  here 
and  there,  on  trees  and  stones,  ^-ith  a 
dash  of  blue  paint.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  invaluable  DOAY — which  is,  be- 
ing inteiijreted,  the  Gei-man-Austrian 
Alpine  Club.  The  more  one  trav- 
els in  the  mountains  the  more  one 
leams  to  venerate  this  beneficent  so- 
ciety, for  the  shelter-huts  and  guide- 
posts  it  has  erected,  and  the  jjaths  it 
has  made  and  marked  distinctly  with 
various  colors.  The  Germans  have  a 
genius  for  thoroughness.  My  little 
brown  guide-book,  for  exami)le,  not 
only  infoiTus  me  thi-ough  whose  back 
yard  I  must  go  to  get  into  a  certain 
Ijath,  but  it  tells  me  that  in  such  and 
such  a  spot  I  shall  find  quite  a  good 
deal  ( ziemlichviel J  of  Edelweiss,  and 
in  another  a  small  echo  ;  it  advises  me 
in  one  valley  to  take  i^rovisions  and 
dispense  with  a  guide,  and  in  another 
to  take  a  guide  and  disjjense  with  pro- 
^"isions,  adding  varied  information  in 
regard  to  beer,  which  in  my  case  was 
useless,  for  I  could  not  touch  it.  To 
go  astray  under  such  auspices  would 
be  worse  than  inexcusable. 

Landro  we  found  a  very  different 
place  from  Cortina.  Instead  of  having 
a  large  church  and  a  number  of  small 
hotels,  it  consists  entii-ely  of  one  large 
hotel  and  a  veiy  tiny  church.  It  does 
not  lie  in  a  broad,  open  basin,  but  in  a 
narrow  valley,  shut  in  closely  by  the 
mountains.  The  hotel,  in  sjjite  of  its 
size,  is  excellent,  and  a  few  steps  up 
the  valley  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
the  Dolomites.  To  the  east  opens  a 
deep,  wdd  gorge,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Drei  Zinnen  are 
seen  ;  to  the  south  the  Diirrensee  fills 
the  valley  from  edge  to  edge,  and  re- 
flects in  its  pale  waters  the  huge  bulk 
of  Monte  Cristallo.  It  is  such  a  com- 
plete picture,  so  finished,  so  compact, 
so  balanced,  that  one  might  think  a 
painter  had  composed  it,  if  he  had  been 
inspired.  But  no  painter  ever  laid 
such  colors  on  his  canvas  as  those 
which   are   seen   here    when    the    cool 
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acn   a   piace   ana   at    sucu 
'he  noveltv  of  the  soene.  tLr  . 

!•"'  ~  '/'-  '-    .--  lend  3  *tra- ■- 

-.:  the  >po>n  ns^rli  i-  >_■ 
-•^Is  at  home — the  rL'> 
._  .  ._.  -  -.  the  featherv  srrish  of 
lie  Ime,  Xixv  sitrhi  of  the  rising  fish — it 
Id  brings  back  a  hundred  happv  mem- 
ries,  and  thoughts  of  good  fishing 
imrades,  some  far  awar  across  the  sea 
ad  perhaps  even  now  sitting  around 
:te  forest  camp-fire  in  3Iaine  or  Canada, 
id  some  with  whom  we  shall  keep 
impany  no  more  until  we  cross  the 
reater  ocean  into  that  better  country 
nither  they  have  preceded  us^ 


Yl 

IssTE.u>  of  going  stTfdght  down  the 
vUey  by  the  high  roatl  a  drive  of  an 
kir"  to"  the  railway  in  the  PusterthaL 
I  walked  up  over  the  mountains  to 
10  east,  across  the  Platro-iesen.  and 
Vol,  xm.— 16 


t-it^aJ    >i;. 

•order   £rr. 

m;^;  -•-  -    - 

^    - 

a  ^-: 

ILere 

th. 

-    .--d  the 

OKd  siios; 

iere  : 

i,--i:-C']- 

and  lifeless. 

save 

wrote  : 

Tirtd.  aiii.  a  little  io^t-icrt,  sfrerrdrt 
hours"  walking,  I  came  into  the  big  rail- 
way hotel  at  tohlaci  that  night.  Therf 
I  met  my  friends  again,  and  parted  from 
them  and  the  Dolomite*  the  next  day. 
with  regret.  For  they  were  "  stepping 
wiestwaivl : "  but  in  order  to  get  to  the 
Grc>ss-Yeiiedigex  I  must  make  a  detour 
to  the  east,  through  the  Pusterthal  and 
come  up  through  the  tialley  of  the  Isel 
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to  the  great  cliaiii  of  mountains  called 
the  Hohe  Tauern. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Isel  and  the 
Drau  lies  the  quaint  little  city  of  Li- 
enz,  vrith  its  two  castles — the  square, 
double-towered  one  in  the  town,  now 
transformed  into  the  offices  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  the  huge  mediseval  one 
on  a  hill  outside,  now  used  as  a  damp 
restaurant  and  dismal  beer  -  cellar.  I 
lingered  at  Lienz  for  a  couple  of  days, 
in  the  ancient  hostelry  of  the  Post. 
The  hallways  were  vaulted  like  a  clois- 
ter, the  walls  were  three  feet  thick, 
the  kitchen  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
house  on  the  second  floor,  so  that  I 
looked  into  it  everj'  time  I  came  from 
my  room,  and  ordered  dinner  direct 
from  the  cook.  But,  so  far  from  being 
displeased  with  these  peculiarities,  I 
rather  liked  the  flavor  of  them  ;  and 
then,  in  addition,  the  landlady's  daugh- 
ter, who  was  managing  the  house,  was 
a  lady  of  most  engaging  manners,  and 
there  was  trout  and  grayling  fishing  in 
a  stream  near  by,  and  the  neighboring 
church  of  DOlsaeh  contained  the  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  which 
Franz  Def regger  painted  for  his  native 
village.  The  peasant  women  of  Lienz 
have  one  very  striking  feature  in  their 
dress — a  black  felt  hat  with  a  broad, 
stiff  brim  and  a  high  crown,  smaller  at 
the  top  than  at  the  base.  It  looks  a  lit- 
tle like  the  traditional  head-gear  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  exaggerated.  There 
is  a  solemnity  about  it  which  is  fatal  to 
female  beauty. 

I  went  by  the  post-wagon,  with  two 
slow  horses  and  ten  passengers,  fifteen 
miles  up  the  Iselthal,  to  Windisch- 
Matrei,  a  village  whose  early  history 
is  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity,  and 
whose  streets  are  pervaded  with  odors 
which  must  have  originated  at  the  same 
time  with  the  village.  One  wishes  that 
they  also  might  have  shared  the  fate  of 
its  early  history.  But  it  is  not  fair  to 
expect  too  much  of  a  small  place,  and 
Windisch-Matrei  has  certainly  a  beauti- 
ful situation  and  a  good  inn.  There  I 
took  my  guide — a  %viry  and  companion- 
able little  man,  whose  occuj)ation  in  the 
lower  world  was  that  of  a  maker  and 
merchant  of  hats — and  set  out  for  the 
Pragerliiitte,  a  shelter  on  the  side  of  the 
Gross- Venediger. 


The  path  led  under  the  walls  of  the 
old  Castle  of  Weissenstein,  and  then  in 
steej)  curves  iip  the  cliif  which  blocks 
the  head  of  the  valley  and  along  a  cut 
in  the  face  of  the  rock,  into  the  long, 
narrow  Tauernthal,  which  divides  the 
Glockner  group  from  the  Venediger. 
How  entirely  diflerent  it  was  from  the 
region  of  the  Dolomites !  There  the 
variety  of  color  was  endless  and  the 
change  incessant ;  here  it  was  all  green 
grass  and  trees,  and  black  rocks,  with 
a  glimpse  of  snow.  There  the  highest 
mountains  were  in  sight  constantly ; 
here  they  could  only  be  seen  from  cer- 
tain points  in  the  valley.  There  the 
streams  played  but  a  small  part  in  the 
landscaj)e  ;  here  they  were  prominent, 
the  main  river  raging  and  foaming 
thi-ough  the  gorge  below,  while  a  score 
of  waterfalls  leaped  from  the  cliff's 
above  on  either  side  and  dashed  down 
to  join  it.  The  jjeasants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  cutting  the  grass  in 
the  perpendicular  fields  ;  the  woodmen 
were  trimming  and  felling  the  trees  in 
the  fir-forests  ;  the  cattle-tenders  were 
driving  their  cows  along  the  stony  ^Dath 
or  herding  them  far  up  on  the  hillsides. 
It  was  a  lonely  scene  and  yet  a  busy 
one  ;  and  aU  along  the  road  was  wi'itten 
the  history  of  the  perils  and  hardships 
of  the  life  which  now  seemed  so  peace- 
ful and  picturesque  under  the  summer 
sunlight. 

These  heavy  crosses,  each  covered 
with  a  narrow,  pointed  roof  and  deco- 
rated with  a  rude  picture,  standing  be- 
side the  path,  or  on  the  bridge,  or  near 
the  mill — what  do  they  mean'?  They 
mark  the  place  where  a  human  life  has 
been  lost,  or  where  some  2>oor  peasant 
has  been  delivered  from  a  great  peril 
and  has  set  up  a  memorial  of  his  grati- 
tude. Stop,  traveller,  as  you  pass  by, 
and  look  at  the  pictures.  They  have 
little  more  of  art  than  a  child's  draw- 
ing on  a  slate  ;  but  they  will  teach  you 
what  it  means  to  earn  a  living  in  these 
mountains.  They  tell  of  the  danger 
that  lurks  on  the  steep  slojies  of  grass 
where  the  niowers  have  to  go  do^vn  with 
ropes  around  their  waists,  and  in  the 
beds  of  the  streams  where  the  floods 
sweep  through  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
forests  where  the  gr«;at  trees  fall  and 
crush  men   like  flies,  and  on    the   icy 
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bridges  where  a  slip  is  fatal,  and  on  the 
high  passes  where  the  winter  snow- 
storm blinds  the  ej-es  and  benumbs  the 
limbs  of  the  traveller,  and  under  the 
elift's  from  which  avalanches  slide  and 
rocks  roll.  They  show  you  men  and 
women  falling  from  wagons  and  swept 
away  by  waters  and  overwhelmed  in 
landslips.  In  the  corner  of  the  pict- 
ure you  may  see  a  jDeasant  with  the 
black  cross  above  his  head — that  means 
death.  Or  perhaps  it  is  deliverance 
that  the  tablet  commemorates  —  and 
then  you  will  see  the  miller  kneeling 
beside  his  mill  ■  with  a  flood  rushing 
dovra  upon  it,  or  a  peasant  kneeling 
in  his  harvest-field  under  an  inky-black 
cloud  ;  or  a  landlord  beside  his  inn  in 
flames  ;  or  a  mother  jjraj'ing  beside  her 
sick  children ;  and  above  aj)pears  an 
angel,  or  a  saint,  or  the  Virgin  with  her 
Child.  Read  the  inscriptions,  too,  in 
theu-  quaint  German.  Some  of  them 
are  as  humorous  as  the  epitajjhs  in 
New  England  graveyards.  I  remember 
one  which  ran  like  this  : 

Here  lies  Elias  Queer, 

Killed  ill  his  sixtieth  year  ; 

Scarce  had  he  seen  the  light  of  day 

When  a  wagon-wheel  crushed  his  life  away. 

And  there  is  another  famous  one  which 


Here  perished  the  honored  and  virtuous 

maiden, 

G.  V. 

This  tablet  was  erected  by  her  only  son. 

But  for  the  most  part  a  glance  at 
these  Blarlerl  unci  Taferl,  which  are  so 
frequent  on  all  the  mountain-roads  of 
the  Tyrol,  will  give  you  a  strange  sense 
of  the  real  pathos  of  human  life.  If 
you  are  a  Catholic  you  will  not  refuse 
their  request  to  say  a  prayer  for  the 
departed  ;  if  you  are  a  Protestant,  at 
least  it  will  not  hurt  you  to  say  one 
for  those  who  still  live  and  suffer  and 
toU  among  such  dangers. 

After  we  had  walked  for  four  hours 
up  the  Tauernthal  we  came  to  the 
Matreier-Tauernhaus,  an  inn  which  is 
kejit  open  all  the  year  for  the  shelter 
of  travellers  over  the  high  pass  that 
crosses  the  mountain  range  at  this 
point,  from  north  to  south.     There  we 


dined.  It  was  a  bare,  rude  place,  but 
the  dish  of  juicy  trout  was  garnished 
with  flowers,  each  fish  holding  a  big 
pansy  in  its  mouth,  and  as  the  maid 
set  them  down  before  me  she  wished 
me  "  a  good  appetite,"  with  the  hearty 
old-fashioned  Tyrolese  courtesy  which 
still  survives  in  these  remote  valleys. 
It  is  pleasant  to  travel  in  a  land  where 
the  manners  are  plain  and  good.  If 
you  meet  a  peasant  on  the  road  he  says, 
"  God  greet  you  !  "  if  you  give  a  child  a 
couple  of  kreuzers  he  folds  his  hands 
and  says,  "  God  reward  you  !  "  and  the 
maid  who  lights  you  to  bed  says,  "  Good- 
night, I  hope  you  will  sleep  well !  " 

Two  hours  more  of  walking  brought 
us  through  Ausser  -  gschldss  and  In- 
ner-gschloss,  two  groups  of  herdsmen's 
huts,  tenanted  only  in  summer,  at  the 
head  of  the  Tauernthal.  Midway  be- 
tween them  lies  a  little  chapel  cut  into 
the  solid  rock  for  shelter  from  the 
avalanches.  This  lofty  vale  is  indeed 
rightly  named  ;  for  it  is  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  portal  is  a 
cUff  down  which  the  stream  rushes  in 
foam  and  thimder.  On  either  hand 
rises  a  mountain  wall.  Within,  the  past- 
ure is  fresh  and  green,  s^jrinkled  with 
Aljjine  roses,  and  the  pale  river  flows 
swiftly  down  between  the  rows  of  dark 
wooden  houses.  At  the  head  of  the 
vale  towers  the  Gross- Venediger,  with 
its  glaciers  and  snow-fields  dazzling 
white  against  the  deej)  blue  heaven. 
The  murmur  of  the  stream  and  the 
tinkle  of  the  cow -bells  and  the  jodel- 
ling  of  the  herdsmen  far  up  the  slopes 
make  the  music  for  the  scene. 

The  path  from  Gschloss  leads  straight 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  dark  j^yramid  of 
the  Kesselkopf,  and  then  in  steep  end- 
less zig-zags  along  the  edge  of  the  great 
glacier.  I  saw,  at  first,  the  pinnacles 
of  ice  far  above  me,  breaking  over  the 
face  of  the  rock  ;  then,  after  an  hour's 
breathless  climbing,  I  could  look  right 
into  the  blue  crevasses  ;  and  at  last,  af- 
ter another  hour  over  soft  snow-fields 
and  broken  rocks,  I  was  at  the  Prager- 
hut,  perched  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  looking  down  upon  the  huge 
river  of  ice.  It  was  a  magnificent  view 
under  the  clear  light  of  evening.  Here 
in  front  of  ns  the  Venediger  with  all 
his  brother-mountains  clustered  about 
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him  ;  behind  us,  across  the  Tauem,  the 
mighty  chain  of  the  Glockner  against 
the  eastern  sky. 

This  is  the  frozen  world.  Here  the 
Winter,  di-iven  back  into  his  strong- 
hold, makes  his  last  stand  against  the 
Summer,  in  jjerpetual  eonHict,  retreat- 
ing by  day  to  the  mountain-peak,  but 
creej)ing  back  at  night  in  frost  and 
snow  to  regain  a  little  of  his  lost  terri- 
tory, until  at  last  the  Summer  is  wear- 
ied out,  and  the  Winter  sweeps  down 
again  to  claim  the  whole  valley  for  his 
own. 

Til. 

Ix  the  Pragerhut  I  found  mountain 
comfort :  a  bed  in  a  bunk  with  plenty 
of  blankets  ;  eggs  and  milk  and  canned 
meats  and  coft'ee  ;  and  a  cheerful  peas- 
ant -  wife  with  her  brown  -  eyed  daugh- 
ter to  entertain  travellers.  It  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  them,  as  they  sat 
down  to  their  sujjjjer  with  my  guide ; 
all  three  bow  theii-  heads  and  say  their 
"  grace  before  meat,"  the  guide  i-epeat- 
ing  the  longer  prayer  and  the  mother 
and  daughter  coming  in  with  the  re- 
si^onses.  I  went  to  bed  -nlth  a  warm 
and  comfortable  feeling  about  my  heart. 
It  was  a  fit  ending  for  the  day.  In  the 
morning,  if  the  weather  remained  clear, 
the  alarm-clock  was  to  wake  us  at  thi'ee 
for  the  ascent  to  the  summit. 

But  can  it  be  tlu-ee  o'clock  ali-eady  ? 
The  gibbous  moon  stUl  hangs  in  the 
sky  and  casts  a  feeble  Hght  over  the 
scene.  Then  uj)  and  away  for  the  final 
cHml).  How  rough  the  path  is  among 
the  black  rocks  along  the  ridge  !  Now 
we  strike  out  on  the  gently  rising  gla- 
cier, across  the  crust  of  snow,  picking 


our  way  among  the  crevasses,  ^rith  the 
rope  tied  about  our  waist  for  fear  of  a 
fall.  How  cold  it  is  !  But  now  the 
gray  light  of  moi'ning  dawns,  and  now 
the  beams  of  sunrise  shoot  up  behind 
the  Glockner,  and  now  the  sun  itself 
glitters  into  sight.  The  snow  grows 
softer  as  we  toil  up  the  steep,  narrow 
comb  between  the  Gross- Venediger  and 
his  neighbor  the  Klein-Yenediger.  At 
last  we  have  reached  oiu'  journey's  end. 
See,  the  whole  of  the  T3T0I  is  spread 
out  before  us  in  wondrous  splendor,  as 
we  stand  on  this  snowy  ridge  ;  and  at 
our  feet  the  Schlatten  glacier,  like  a 
long  white  snake,  curls  down  into  the 
vaUey.  But  there  is  still  a  little  peak 
above  us ;  an  overhanging  horn  of  snow 
which  the  ^vind  has  built  against  the 
mountain-top.  I  would  like  to  stand 
there,  just  for  a  moment.  The  guide 
protests  it  would  be  dangerous,  for  if 
the  snow  should  break  it  would  be  a 
faU  of  a  thoiisand  feet  to  the  glacier  on 
the  northern  side.  But  let  us  dare  the 
few  steps  ujjward.  How  our  feet  sink  ! 
Is  the  snow  slipping?  Look  at  the 
glacier!  What  is  happening'?  It  is 
wi-inkling  and  curling  backward  on  us, 
seri)eut-like.  Its  head  rises  far  above 
us.  All  its  icy  crests  are  clashing  to- 
gether like  the  ringing  of  a  thousand 
ibeUs.  We  are  falling.  I  fling  oiit  my 
arm  to  grasp  the  guide — and  awake 
to  find  myself  clutching  a  piUow  in 
the  bunk.  The  alarm-clock  is  ringing 
fiercely  for  thi-ee  o'clock.  A  driving 
snow-storm  is  beating  against  the 
■n-indow.  The  ground  is  white.  Peer 
through  the  clouds  as  I  may,  I  cannot 
even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vanished 
Gross- Venediger. 
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By  the  Marquh  de  Cbambrun. 


IT  was  toward  the  end  of  Febmarv, 
1865,  that  I  first  visited  Washing- 
ton, and  it  was  there  that  I  made 
Mr.  Sumner's  acquaintance.  The  last 
session  of  the  38th  Congress  was  then 
at  its  close  :  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  to  enter  upon  his  second  presi- 
dential term.  The  afEiirs  of  the  Union 
presented  at  that  moment  a  most  in- 
teresting spectacle. 

The  Federal  armies  were  on  their  way, 
preparing  the  last  military  evolutions 
which  were  to  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  the  Confederacy.  Under  General 
Grant,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was 
commeneiag  its  attack  upon  Eichmond, 
while  Sherman,  after  having  crossed 
through  Georgia,  and  threatened  Sav- 
annah, had  taken  a  northerly  direction 
through  the  CaroUnas. 

On  the  other  hand,  political  events  on 
the  verge  of  fulfilment  had  also  reached 
a  climax  of  equal  importance.  Congress, 
with  the  required  constitutional  major- 
ities, had  just  voted  the  amendments  in- 
tended to  wipe  out  slavery  forever  from 
American  institutions.  And  thus,  while 
abolitionist  measures  following  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession,  were  day  by 
day  assuming  a  more  radical  character, 
the  legislative  power  had  placed  in  the 
President's  hajids  the  necessary  re- 
sources, in  men  and  finances,  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  the  war  to  a  successful 
termination. 

It  was  then,  and  in  the  midst  of  like 
events,  that  I  saw  Mr.  Sumner  for  the 
first  time.  If  he  had  good  reason  for 
being  satisfied  with  the  results  derived 
from  past  events,  still  he  was  far  from 
finding  them  sufficient,  and  he  truly 
thought  that  the  most  arduous  task  im- 
posed by  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
as  yet  hardly  begun,  much  less  achieved. 
To  his  mind,  it  was  not  enough  to  crush 
down  armed  resistance  ia  the  secession- 
ist States  :  it  was,  above  aU.  necessary 
to  endow  these  commonwealths  with  an 
entirely  new  form  and  existence.  But 
this  opinion,  as  Mr.  Sumner  then  fre- 
quently expressed  it,  was  shared  neither 


by  the  majority  in  Congress,  nor  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  ia  fact,  did  desire  to  end  hos- 
tilities, to  force  the  recognition  of  the 
aboHtion  of  slavery  in  the  vanquished 
States,  and  upon  that  sole  condition, 
restore  them  to  their  former  rights. 

Although  disturbed  by  this  opposi- 
tion to  his  views,  and  somewhat  anx- 
ious regarding  what  the  future  held  in 
store,  Mr.  Sumner,  linked  as  he  was  to 
the  Kepublican  party  by  all  possible 
ties,  hoped  by  slow  process  to  win  over 
to  his  strong  personal  convictions  that 
great  pohtical  organisation.  He  was 
then  already  preparing  himself  to  fight 
for  his  favorite  doctrines  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  had  such  implicit  faith 
in  the  rectitude  of  his  pohtieal  ideas, 
that  he  did  not  even  doubt  but  that 
he  would  win  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  over 
to  them,  and  compel  him  to  side  with 
him. 

But  this  plan  demanded  time,  sus- 
tained efibrts,  skill  in  persuasion,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  most  remote  comer 
of  the  horizon  that  Mr.  Sumner  foresaw 
the  end  at  which  he  aimed.  Thus,  al- 
though much  was  being  said  in  the 
opposition  press  about  the  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  differ- 
ence of  opioion,  which  no  doubt  then 
existed  between  Mr.  Sumner  and  the 
President,  the  newspapers,  nevertheless, 
greatiy  magnified  its  extent.  Events, 
however,  were  following  each  other  so 
quickly  that  they  fairly  seemed  to  rush, 

I  had  not  been  in  Washington  over 
six  days,  when  in  rapid  succession 
came  the  news  of  the  decisive  victories 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  fall  of 
Eichmond,  and  Sherman's  entry  into 
North  CaroHna. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  at  City  Point, 
on  the  James,  where  General  Grant  had 
for  many  months  had  his  heaiiquarters. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
starting  off  to  join  her  husband,  asked 
Mr.  Sumner  and  a  few  friends  to  ac- 
company her  on  her  journey.  It  was 
probably  at  Mr.  Sumner's  request  that 
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Mi-s.  Lincoln  was  kind  enough  to  iu- 
eluJe  lue  among  her  guests. 

On  April  4th  we  left  Washington,  and 
were  able  to  ^-isit  Richmond  the  foUow- 
iug  day.  ^ATiat  scenes,  what  suiijrises, 
do  events  prepare  for  men  !  After  such 
long  and  laborious  stiniggles  against 
slavery.  Mr.  Sumner,  for  the  first  tune 
iu  his  life,  found  himself  in  that  same 
Richmond,  which  the  Confederacy  had 
transformed  into  a  citadel ;  where  for 
a  space  of  fom-  years  it  had  held  its 
own  against  the  Union's  strongest  ar- 
mies !  And  in  what  condition  did  he 
find  that  city  ?  Eveiy  where  crumbling 
waUs,  houses  stUl  smoking,  all  the  traces 
of  desti-uction  and  fire  !  I  followed  Mr. 
Sumner  through  these  many  streets, 
often  so  filled  ^"ith  ruins  that  our  car- 
riage could  hardly  pass. 

The  shutters  were  closed  on  every 
house.  Only  one  white  inhabitant  did 
we  encounter  dm'iug  our  drive,  and  that 
a  child  of  about  fifteen  who  ran  away 
when  she  saw  us.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, hordes  of  negroes,  who,  ignorant 
of  what  liberty  meant,  sm-rounded  us 
on  all  sides  and  gazed  at  us  with  aston- 
ishment. 

Everj-where  the  strangest  contrasts 
met  our  eyes.  But  especially  in  the  Cap- 
itol, where  the  assemblies  of  the  Confed- 
eracy had  met,  were  the  most  striking 
ones  to  be  found.  A  few  negroes  were 
roaming  through  the  abandoned  halls, 
wliile  others  were  plaving  bowls  in  the 
corridors,  with  Federal  officers  calm- 
ly looking  on.  Everything  presented 
a  most  confused  and  desolate  apjiear- 
ance. 

In  the  second  story  of  the  building, 
however,  in  a  room  the  access  to  which 
was  forbidden,  were  accumulated  the 
glorious  memories  of  Virginia's  history. 
The  imprint  left  upon  the  final  events  of 
the  last  century  and  those  of  the  early 
years  of  the  jiresent,  by  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  .Jeffei-son,  and  so  many 
others,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  this 
room,  filled  as  it  was  with  the  archives 
of  that  epoch  ;  and  Mr.  Sumner,  reared, 
as  he  had  been,  in  the  pure  traditions 
of  these  gi-eat  men,  acquainted  with  the 
most  minute  details  of  their-  histoiy, 
was  contrasting  in  his  mind  that  past 
and  the  present,  which  revealed  itself 
to  him  in  so  poignant  a  manner. 


But  whatever  were  his  sentiments  or 
his  forebodings  in  regard  to  what  might 
one  day  spring  from  out  these  ruins,  or 
blossom  perhaps  under  the  spur  of  a 
new  generation,  the  advent  of  which  he 
had  beforehand  hailed  and  jireiiared,  I 
was  none  the  less  struck  by  the  moder- 
ation he  exhibited,  nay,  by  the  afl'ec- 
tionate  interest  he  took  iu  the  van- 
c^uished  i^opulation.  It  was  impossible 
to  detect  in  him  one  bitter  feeling,  or 
a  single  revengeful  thought.  During 
his  talk  with  Federal  officers,  I  heard 
him  inquire  after  several  ex-United 
States  Senators,  whom  events  had  placed 
on  the  adverse  side.  One  of  them,  in 
particular,  excited  in  him  a  strong  in- 
terest. He  was  an  eminent  Virginian 
who  had  ranked  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Federal  Senate,  holding  there  a 
prominent  position,  when  iu  1851,  Mr. 
Sumner,  almost  unknown,  had  come  to 
take  his  seat  in  that  assembly,  where  he 
had  been  the  first  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  AboUtiouism.  It  can  be  readily 
understood  what  bitter  feelings  were 
aroused  in  the  mind  of  this  leader  of 
the  party  then  in  jjower,  by  the  efforts 
of  this  yotmg  man,  who  so  audaciously 
expounded,  in  presence  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  a  doctrine  so  odious  and 
repulsive  to  him  and  to  them.  But 
how  radically  all  things  had  changed ! 
This  man,  so  highly  considered  at  one 
time,  nay,  but  yesterday  standing  in  the 
first  ranks  of  the  Confederacy,  had  now 
taken  flight,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  who  had 
become  in  turn  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  of  the  United  States,  was 
now  inquiring,  with  friendly  interest, 
after  this  once  powerful  and  now  fallen 
personage. 

The  day  passed  in  conversation  upon 
the  recent  events  ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  anxiety  they  awoke  iu  his  mind,  Mr. 
Sumner  could  not  forget  his  love  for 
letters  and  history.  I  heard  him  sev- 
eral times  ask  after  the  archives  of  the 
Coufedei-aey  ;  and  when  he  ex^sressed 
the  earnest  v\ish  that  they  be  carefully 
collected  and  kept,  it  was  less  from  a 
wish  ta  satisfy  his  own  curiosity  for  re- 
trospective revelations,  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  histoiy  documents 
which  projierly  belonged  to  it. 

Toward  evening  we  returned  to  the 
boat  on  board  of  which  we  were  to  re- 
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main  uutil  the  morrow.  Mr.  Sumner 
and  a  few  of  the  guests  seated  them- 
selves at  the  bow,  on  the  side  facing 
Richmond.  Slowly  night  came  on,  and 
as  it  grew  darker,  they  could  see  the 
fire  still  burning  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Between  these  lurid  masses  and 
themselves  stood  the  city,  plunged  in 
utter  darkness.  For  a  long  while  they 
listened  ;  not  a  sound  was  audible  in  the 
distance.  Nothing  of  the  vague  noise 
that  ordinarily  reveals  the  neighbor- 
hood of  large  agglomerations  of  houses 
and  men  could  be  heard.  Richmond 
presented  the  asj^ect  of  a  death-ridden 
town.  W'liat  thoughts  arose  in  Mi\ 
Sumner's  mind  at  the  sight  of  so  weird 
a  scene?  I'illed  with  confidence  in. the 
futiu-e,  convinced  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  cause  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  champions,  he  doubted 
not  that  from  this  night  of  aj^parent 
death  wovdd  date  the  dawn  of  a  new 
Ufe. 

On  the  day  following  we  had  left 
Richmond,  and  joined  IVIr.  Lincoln  at 
the  headquarters.  I  was  then  at  leis- 
ure to  observe  closely  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  these  two  men,  so  dif- 
ferent in  origin  and  education,  who  rejJ- 
resented  opinions  and  convictions  so 
distinctly  apart,  and  who  notwithstand- 
ing had  found  themselves  bound  to  one 
another  by  the  ties  of  a  similar  ijolitical 
faith,  and  imited  by  a  sentiment  of  mu- 
tual esteem.  Theii-  natures  so  straight- 
forward, their  lui questionable  honesty, 
the  true  patriotism  which  guided  both, 
seemed  a  sort  of  platform  upon  which 
they  naturally  met  ;  they  were  therefore 
made  to  appreciate  one  another. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  their  two  minds  were 
scarcely  intended  to  agree.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner took  pleasure  in  mentioning  that  he 
had  studied  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  was  from  that  soui-ee 
that  he  had  derived  his  reasoning 
methods  ;  it  is  true,  however,  that  in 
many  respects  his  muid  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  argumentative  process  of 
the  Scholastics.  Mr.  Sumner  reasoned 
as  reasons  a  professor  of  theology. 
From  the  days  of  his  youth  he  had  felt 
that  he  had  a  calling  in  life  ;  that  he 
would  devote  his  existence  to  opposing 
injustice    everj-where.     Hence    slaverj' 


being  an  absolute  wrong,  it  must  be  his 
mission  to  obliterate  it  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  country.  In  the  begin- 
ning, no  doubt,  he  intended  opposing 
the  enemy  solely  with  persuasive  arms, 
and  he  perhaps  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  biing  back  the  culprits  into  the 
right  way  without  strife  ;  but  when  by 
degrees  obstacles  arose  on  the  refoi-m- 
er's  path,  when  the  fight  became  hotter, 
and,  especially  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  new  horizons  had  oj^ened  to 
AboHtionism,  Mr.  Sumner  had  accus- 
tomed himself,  in  spite  of  his  utter  re- 
jjugnance  to  such  means,  to  consider 
fire  and  steel  as  indispensable.  There 
might  possibly  be  discovered  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  rehgious  middle  ages,  ex- 
amples which  would  explain  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  this  theoretic 
enemy  of  war  had,  in  sjiite  of  such 
princijiles,  reached  such  conclusions. 
But  even  at  the  moment  when  it  could 
be  said  that  he  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  dii-ection  of  the  struggle,  and 
when,  better  than  anyone,  he  had  been 
able  to  define  its  true  character,  there 
stin  remained  in  him  no  hatred  of  the 
enemy.  To  his  mind  the  question  was 
less  the  striking  down  of  an  opponent, 
than  the  bringing  back  of  a  sinner  to 
the  right  path.  Whence  the  sentiment 
which  animated  him.  Slaveiy  must 
not  only  be  aboUshed,  but  in  atone- 
ment the  vanquished  States  must  rec- 
ognize total  equality  of  rights  for  the 
emancipated  slaves.  These  results  of 
the  Northern  victories,  which  the  South 
then  considered  with  a  feeling  of  hor- 
ror, Mr.  Sumner  deemed  inevitable. 
But,  in  his  judgment,  it  sufiiced  that 
the  culprit  should  accept  them  for  his 
crimes  to  be  expiated  and  forgiven. 

In  this  manner  is  exj)lained  the 
strange  contrast  which  stood  for  so 
many  years  before  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people.  Mi\  Sumner's  per- 
sonahty  has  long  figured  as  a  living 
emboilimeut  of  the  most  extreme  polit- 
ical measures,  and,  notwithstanding,  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  cpiote  or  re- 
call a  single  word  uttered  by  him  in  a 
spirit  of  vengeance  ;  furthei-more.  those 
who  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  him 
can  attest  that  no  one  among  them  ever 
heard  him  utter  a  bitter  word  against 
the   Southern   men,  or  even  allude  to 
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the  personal  -violences  of  which  he  hail 
been  the  victim. 

In  coutriist  to  this  character  so 
marked,  this  nature  so  vigorous,  to  this 
scholar  so  formed  by  the  most  pro- 
found studies,  stood  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
man  of  the  people,  of  the  humblest 
origin,  moulded  for  State  affair's  by 
the  practice  of  affairs  themselves,  hav- 
ing risen  little  by  little  through  fatigue 
and  toil,  knowing  from  experience  aU 
the  difficulties  of  life,  whose  disijosition 
was  sweet  and  sad  more  than  i^ersistent 
and  audacious.  He  too  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  triumph  of  his  ideas  of 
justice  and  emaneiijation,  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  measure  obstacles  and  to 
appreciate  them.  Gifted,  furthermore, 
with  an  uncommon  resisting  jjower,  he 
felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  ojjpose 
by  the  sole  force  of  his  obstinacy  all  ef- 
forts made  with  a  view  to  alter  his  opin- 
ions. 

How  could  two  such  men  agi-ee  ? 
Had  it  not  been  owing  to  the  mutual 
esteem  that  united  them,  incessant  con- 
flicts would  have  arisen  between  them. 
It  must  also  be  said  that  111-.  Lincoln 
had  a  manner  of  attending  to  affairs 
that  rendered  things  singularly  easy. 
His  patience  was  such  that  he  could 
always  listen  to  his  interlocutor,  with- 
out interruption,  or  without  allowing 
bis  own  sentiments  to  be  even  sus- 
l^ected.  Once  the  statement  concluded, 
if  the  President  did  not  feel  convinced, 
he  would  answer  in  a  vague  way,  or 
again,  he  might  finish  up  with  a  joke, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  discussion. 

Li  like  manner,  when  Mi-.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Sumner  met  after  we  had  left 
Kichmond,  and  when  the  latter  seized 
ujion  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  general  state  of  affairs,  the 
conversation  took  the  following  course  : 

Mr.  Sumner  insisted  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  about  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  all  the  rebel  armies.  This 
result,  he  argued,  once  obtained,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by 
means  of  an  official  act,  might  make 
known  his  intention  to  establish  civil 
and  political  equality  between  the  two 
races.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  disorganized  commtmities 
with  sufficient  means  for  reconstruc- 
tion, he  would   maintain  martial   law, 


and  entrust  its  administration  to  mili- 
tary governors. 

But  this  plan  Mr.  Lincoln  rejected 
with  all  his  force.  At  the  very  moment, 
and  while  Mr.  Sumner  was  exjiounding 
it  to  him,  he  was  striving  to  further  the 
execution  of  another,  entirely  different 
j)lan  from  that  which  was  proj^osed,  and 
to  ward  oft'  any  painful  or  strained  dis- 
cussion, the  President  confined  himself 
to  silence.  It  must,  however,  be  said, 
that  after  the  sad  exjjerienees  of  the 
past  eight  years,*  a  number  of  Southern 
men  have  come  to  think  that  the  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Sumner's  j^lans,  extreme  as 
they  undoubtedly  seemed  in  1865,  might 
have  sjjared  the  once  secessionist  States 
many  of  the  misha^JS  that  have  fallen 
upon  them  since. 

But  home  politics  did  not  furnish  the 
only  questions  which  then  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  American  Government. 
While  Mr.  Lincoln,  seated  at  the  head- 
quarters, close  by  the  telegraph  opera- 
tors, was  sending  off"  his  personal  orders 
to  General  Grant,  and  dictating  to  him 
the  terms  of  Lee's  surrender,  the  news 
of  which  was  now  exjjected  at  any  time, 
he  was  in  addition  forced  to  consider 
the  presence  of  the  French  flag  on  Mex- 
ican soil,  and  all  the  whOe  to  meditate 
the  steps  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
British  Government,  guilty  in  the  eyes 
of  the  United  States  of  having  well-nigh 
jrablicly  aided  the  rebel  cause. 

Here,  at  least,  Mr.  Lincoln's  and  Mr. 
Sumner's  minds  seemed  in  perfect  ac- 
cord. Both  equally  dejjrecated  war. 
Mr.  Sumner  on  that  subject  was  ani- 
mated with  a  strong  belief,  to  which  he 
was  ever  faithful  ;  indeed,  one  of  his 
constant  preoccu23atious  consisted  in 
endeavoring  to  find  a  final  substitute 
for  the  decisions  of  battle-fields  in  in- 
ternational arbitration.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mi'.  Lincoln  also  had  an  instinc- 
tive horror  of  war.  The  Quakers,  from 
whom  he  descended,  had  transmitted  to 
him  with  their  blood  their  doctrines  of 
IDeace. 

Regarding  the  iJolicy  to  be  followed 
toward  France  and  Great  Britain,  the 
sentiments  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Senator 
Sumner  were  in  comjjlete  harmony. 
Both  believed  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
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Uniou'b  reconstruction  would  amj^lj'  suf- 
fice to  overthrow  Maximilian's  throne 
and  bring  about  the  evacuation  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  French  troops.  They  also 
thought  that  the  victory  of  the  United 
States  over  themselves,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  would  exercise  sufficient 
moral  pressure  to  induce  England  to 
recognize  her  error. 

It  must  be  observed  that  at  that  mo- 
ment, amid  the  first  joy  of  triumj^h, 
the  popular  ci-y  seemed  to  demand  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  in 
Mexico.  Masses  of  armed  men  showed 
themselves  ready  for  a  new  campaign, 
which  would  doubtless  have  united 
under  one  flag  the  adversaries  of  the 
civil  war.  It  needed  all  the  moral  forti- 
tude of  statesmen  like  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Sumner  to  restrain  such  elements, 
ready  to  break  loose.  And  this  is  pos- 
sibly why  it  was  then  rumored,  and  jjer- 
haps  not  without  some  reason,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln,  though  personally  opposed  to 
Mr.  Sumner's  home  jjolicy,  intended 
intrusting  him  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affaii-s,  and  that  he  thought  of 
appointing  him  Secretary  of  State  in 
place  of  Ml-.  Seward.  But  how  futile 
are  the  designs  of  men  !  On  April  9th, 
toward  evening,  the  President  and  IVIr. 
Sumner  re-entered  Washington  City  to- 
gether ;  and  five  days  later,  Mr.  Sumner 
was  among  the  small  group  of  friends 
called  in  haste,  on  that  terrible  night, 
around  the  bed  where  Mr.  Lincoln  lay 
dying. 

With  Mr.  Johnson's  elevation  to  the 
presidency,  the  attitude  at  first  taken 
by  radical  republicans  as  regards  the 
Executive  was  not  to  remain  long  un- 
changed. Convinced  as  was  Mi-.  Sum- 
ner that  the  problem  of  reorganization 
of  the  South  depended  on  the  President, 
and  that  his  power  amply  sufficed  to 
solve  its  intricacies,  he  strove  at  first  to 
make  Mr.  Johnson  share  his  views.  It 
is  even  probable  that  the  latter  went  so 
far  as  to  make  promises,  or  at  least  al- 
lowed it  to  be  understood  that  he  would 
follow  what  was  then  termed  the  radi- 
cal policy.  At  aU  events,  when  Mr.  Sum- 
ner left  for  the  summer  vacation,  he, 
who  rarely  suspected  double  dealing  in 
others,  felt  certain  of  the  President's 
co-operation. 

But,  supposing  even  that  Mr.  Johnson 


had  spoken  to  him  in  good  faith,  Mr. 
Sumner  undoubtedly  labored  under  an 
illusion,  and  attached  too  much  impor- 
tance to  a  few  vague  sentences.  He 
thereupon  carried  with  him  to  Boston 
hojjes  which  did  not  remain  long  un- 
deceived. In  fact,  the  situation  soon 
changed  for  Mr.  Sumner.  The  chief 
help  on  which  he  counted  failed  him 
completely. 

Mr.  Johnson  openly  declared  war 
against  his  principles.  It  became  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  alter  his  i^lau — to 
fight  the  President  and  induce  Con- 
gress, by  means  of  popular  jiressure,  to 
adopt  and  maintain  doctrines  which  un- 
til then  had  been  regarded  unfavorably 
in  both  assemblies.  If  ever  like  enter- 
prise was  coupled  with  great  difficulties, 
the  then  imjsending  events  and  state 
of  pubUc  opinion  greatly  aggravated 
those  difficulties.  The  Federal  armies, 
disbanded  with  all  possible  prompti- 
tude, were  at  that  moment  returning 
home,  supplj'ing  the  Northern  States 
with  the  working  hands  they  so  sorely 
needed  ;  commerce  and  industries  were 
everywhere  beginning  anew  ;  everyone 
desired  rest,  and  the  immense  majority 
among  the  people,  happy  to  enjoy  again 
the  benefits  of  peace,  seemed  well  dis- 
posed toward  the  j)olicy  to  which  Mr. 
Johnson  appeared  more  and  more  to 
commit  himself.  It  was  under  such 
circumstances  that  Mr.  Sumner,  feebly 
backed  by  a  small  majority,  ijrejjared  to 
fight  a  new  battle. 

I  remember,  one  day,  Mr.  Sumner's 
communicating  to  me  a  letter  which  he 
strongly  recommended  me  to  read  with 
attention.  It  was  from  Mi-.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  who  had  iqjheld  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  very  nearly  the  same 
principles  of  which  Mr.  Sumner  had  be- 
come the  champion  in  the  Senate  ;  and 
both  of  them  had  found  themselves  in 
a  powerless  minority  whenever  they  had 
attempted  opposing  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy. 
But  Thaddeus  Stevens  now  understood 
that  the  situation  had  changed.  Gifted 
with  an  instinct  which  seldom  mis- 
guided him  ;  armed  with  political  cour- 
age which  nothing  could  daunt ;  able  in 
turn  to  lead  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  remain  firm  when  abandoned 
by  it;  strengthened  by  his  own  domi- 
neering   sentiments  ;    and    filled   with 
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confidence  regarding  his  o\\-n  ability, 
Mr.  Stevens  understood  that  the  time 
had  couie  when  he  coukl  at  last  exer- 
cise that  political  sway  which  he  had 
always  deemed  to  be  his  calling.  He 
was  therefore  urging  upon  ^Ir.  Sumner 
not  to  allow  himself  to  be  hindered  by 
any  obstacles,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Union's  preservation,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  freedmen,  to  declare  war  against 
President  Johnson. 

But  while  they  were  preparing  for 
this  new  struggle,  how  diflerent  was 
the  attitude  of  the  two  men  whose  fate 
it  was  to  act  the  princii^al  parts  in  it ! 
Jlr.  Sumner,  fatigued  by  the  manj-  jjo- 
litieal  battles  which  he  had  fought 
for  years  past,  was  already  struggling 
against  the  disease  which  was  slowly 
undermining  his  powerful  constitution. 
He  felt  a  sort  of  general  lassitude  which 
was  beginning  to  alter  his  features,  and 
besides,  controversies  and  debates  were 
things  painful  to  him  ;  while  accepting, 
or  even  while  calling  them  forth  at 
times,  he  only  fulfilled  what  he  deemed 
a  duty.  Ml'.  Stevens,  on  the  contraiy, 
although  then  over  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  was  still  filled  ^"ith  all  the  ardor 
of  youth.  In  the  midst  of  strife  he 
seemed  in  his  element.  The  hotter  the 
fight,  the  more  uncertain  its  issue,  the 
greater  became  his  daring,  the  more 
numerous  the  expedients  which  would 
suggest  themselves  to  his  mind.  Of 
what  immense  value,  therefore,  was  INIi-. 
Stevens's  co-operation  to  ilr.  Sumner  ! 

It  was  dui'ing  the  month  of  Sejitem- 
ber,  186-5,  that  Mr.  Sumner  delivered, 
before  the  RepubUcan  Convention  of 
Massachusetts,  the  first  sjseech  in  the 
coui-se  of  which  he  plainly  asserted  his 
hostility  to  President  Johnson,  and  ex- 
pounded his  jjersonal  views  regarding 
the  home  policy  to  be  followed  in  the 
future.  The  United  States,  he  claimed, 
must  exact  guarantees  for  the  future. 
They  owed  it  to  themselves  not  to  aban- 
don the  race  recently  freed,  or  neglect 
anything  in  order  to  place  it  on  an 
equal  footing,  political  and  social,  with 
the  white  race.  To  stop  at  the  point 
reached  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  cause  which  had 
recently  triumphed.  At  the  same  time, 
with  a  foresight  which  late  events  have 
proved  to  be  wisdom,  Jlr.  Sumner  then 


went  on  to  state  that  the  United  States 
Government  must  keep  up  to  all  its 
pecuniary  obligations  and  pay  off  aU 
its  debts,  of  whatever  natui-e  they  might 
be. 

Thus  began  the  conflict  which  was 
destined  to  last  well-nigh  four  years. 
During  that  long  jjeriod  Mr.  Sumner 
remained  ever  foremost  in  the  strife. 
The  force  of  his  character,  his  irresisti- 
ble will,  his  indefatigable  pei-severance, 
at  last  convinced  the  Eepuljliean  party 
in  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun- 
tiy.  This  strange  leader,  who  acted  al- 
most always  alone,  and  who  took  coun- 
sel only  with  himself,  finally  vanquished 
the  most  obstinate  resistance. 

However,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr. 
Sumner  was  in  tui-n  obUged  to  make 
some  concessions  to  the  majority  of 
the  Republican  party.  This  accounts 
for  his  being  forced  to  consent  to  the 
immediate  readmission  of  the  South- 
ern States  into  the  Union,  which  how- 
ever did  not  take  place  without  very  vio- 
lent discussions  in  Republican  meetings 
and  conventions.  Mr.  Sumner  always 
thought  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
hasten  in  this  matter,  but  he  gave  in 
at  last.  Indeed,  for  this  very  reason 
perhaps,  when  impartial  history  shall 
describe  the  events  of  that  period,  and 
it  shall  be  asked  who  was  responsible 
for  the  sad  consequences  that  followed 
the  policy  termed  "  the  policy  of  recon- 
stmction,"  it  should  long  hesitate  be- 
fore throwing  upon  ili-.  Sumner  the 
whole  responsibility. 

It  was  duiing  that  part  of  his  life, 
from  1865  to  1868,  that  Mr.  Sumner 
strove  to  define  what  is  a  "  repubUcan 
form  of  government."  And  hei-e  it  may 
be  important  to  pause  a  moment  and  to 
examine  what  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  statesman,  the  tme  conditions  of 
life  in  a  democratic  and  free  people. 
Nurtured  in  the  pure  traditions  of  Xew 
England,  having  breathed  in  a  measm-e 
the  same  atmosphere  in  which,  a  cen- 
tury before,  had  Hved  and  toiled  the 
founders  of  American  liberty,  INIr.  Sum- 
ner had  educated  himself  up  to  a  re- 
spect ajiproaching  to  worship  of  the 
patriots  of  that  illustrious  e])och.  Con- 
stant meditation  on  the  writings  of  that 
time  had  imparted  to  him  this  venera- 
tion for  the  fathers  of  libertv.     The  re- 
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public  they  had  established  seemed  to 
him  the  most  illustrious  of  American 
traditions.  And  thus  this  patrician, 
enamoured  of  the  democratic  institu- 
tions of  his  coimtry  ;  this  faithful  ex- 
ponent of  all  that  New  England  had 
noblest  and  best ;  this  man  of  letters 
whose  mind  was  cultivated  by  the  widest 
knowledge  ;  this  statesman  brought  up, 
so  to  sjjeak,  in  close  intercourse  with 
Otis  and  the  Adamses,  firmly  beUeved 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  continue  and 
perfect  their  work.  It  is  not  in  any  de- 
gree strange,  therefore,  that  he  sought 
first  of  all  to  prove  that  the  origin  of 
his  ideal  republic  could  be  traced  to 
the  works  of  its  foimders  ;  thence  a 
constant  effort  to  establish,  beyond  all 
possible  doubt,  that  the  authors  of 
American  independence  had  contem- 
plated uniting  in  perfect  equality  aU 
human  beings  residing  ux^on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Furthermore,  to  Mr. 
Sumner's  miad  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  bUl  of  rights  did  not 
wholly  rest  ujion  a  philosophical  eflbrt 
of  thought.  They  had  been  evolved,  he 
held,  both  of  them,  out  of  the  veiy  tra- 
ditions of  the  countrj'.  Each  article,  in 
both  these  documents,  had  directly  em- 
anated from  the  controversies  which 
arose,  duiing  the  second  half  of  the 
past  centiuy,  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother-country.  It  only  remained, 
therefore,  to  define,  in  a  more  satisfac- 
toi-j-  manner,  the  sentiments  which  then 
prevailed.  From  this  standpoint,  if  the 
rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen,  and 
political  as  well  as  civil  equality  of  all 
races  be  claimed,  it  was  only  because 
long  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  ever  written,  Otis,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  others  had  claimed  the 
same  rights. 

Thus  the  ideal  republic,  the  advent  of 
which  Mr.  Sumner  was  striving  to  pre- 
pare, could  not  in  his  mind  be  consid- 
ered as  a  new  thing.  He  was  con\inced 
that  he  had  found  it  described  in  the 
past,  and  he,  who  had  so  often  been 
treated  as  a  dangerous  radical,  finuly 
believed  himself  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  purest  American  ti-adition. 
It  seems,  therefore,  as  though  one  were 
forced  to  admit  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  idealist  often  failed  to 
consider  sufficiently  the  conditions  of 


weakness  which  democracy  imposes  of 
itself  upon  our  poUtical  societies,  the 
plan  he  had  conceived,  the  doctrines  he 
jjrofessed,  and  the  princiijles  to  the 
success  of  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life,  were  surely  not  wanting  in  great- 
ness or  in  justice.  If  they  could  not 
wholly  prevail  here,  on  earth,  if  man's 
infirmity  too  often  comes  and  convinces 
the  noblest  thinker  that  there  is  but 
little  room  for  the  reaUzation  of  his 
schemes,  it  remains  none  the  less  true 
that  even  when  he  errs,  he  stiU  stands 
upon  a  plane  to  which  the  crowd  does 
not  attain. 

What  Mr.  Sumner  wished  was  to 
make  of  the  United  States  a  model 
rejiublic,  which  little  by  little  should 
inspire  all  nations  with  the  desire  to 
imitate  it.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  pretend  to  convert  other  nations 
by  force,  and  bring  them,  by  means  of  a 
revolutionai-y  projjaganda  or  consj^ira- 
cies,  to  the  overthrow  of  their  govern- 
ments; he  would  have  considered  it 
unworthy  of  himself  to  join  in  such 
intrigues.  It  may  be  said  even  that 
this  great  American  republican  judged 
rather  severely  the  men  who  in  several 
countries  of  Europe  parade  under  the 
name  of  republicans,  and  whose  eon- 
duet  prostitutes  it,  and  harms  the  very 
cause  which  they  pretend  to  serve. 
But  having  long  reflected  ui^on  that  in- 
fluence which  the  declaration  of  Ameri- 
can independence  had  exercised  over 
the  great  French  movement  of  1789  at 
its  inception,  he  felt  assured  that  the 
restoration  of  the  republic  in  America 
would  serve  as  an  examjjle  which  the 
new  continent  would  point  out  for  Eu- 
rope to  follow. 

While  Mr.  Sumner  was  multipl.>-ing 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  according  to 
the  plan  he  had  conceived,  events  in 
Europe  were  for  a  moment  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  strengthen  his  hopes. 

Forced  to  abandon  Mexico,  and  to 
retire  as  it  were  before  the  moral  power 
of  the  United  States  ;  stricken,  though 
indirectly,  at  Sadowa  ;  threatened  at 
home  by  the  newly  rising  spirit  of  free 
discussion  ;  the  French  Empire,  which 
]Mr.  Sumner  had  ever  considered  to  be 
the  "  incarnation  of  Csesarism  and  mod- 
em tyranny,"  was  tottering  and  visibly 
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weakening.  At  a  distance,  one  could 
readily  believe  that  a  new  sentiment  was 
manifesting  itself  in  France,  and  over 
the  entire  older  continent.  I\Ii\  Sum- 
ner's optical  illusion  in  this  respect  can 
easDy  be  understood.  Deceived  by  ap- 
parent demonstrations,  he  thought  that 
the  moment  was  coming  when  repub- 
lican institutions  would  triumj^h  over 
the  world. 

How  many  times,  and  during  how 
many  hours,  did  we  discuss  together 
these  questions  !  And  although  in  my 
mind  objections  arose  which  did  not 
shake  the  great  believer's  faith,  I  rare- 
ly left  him  without  having  felt  that  as- 
cendency which  the  firm  believer  always 
exercises  over  the  man  who  doubts. 

At  last,  the  thunder  peal  of  1870 
broke  forth  ;  the  war  declared  by  Em- 
peror Napoleon  against  Germany  filled 
Mr.  Sumner  with  indignation.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  sf)eech  upon  the 
subject.  The  Emijeror,  according  to 
him,  had  committed  the  greatest  of 
crimes.  At  tliis  first  instant,  therefore, 
his  symjjathies  were  mth  Germany, 
which  seemed  to  him  assailed.  He 
moreover  deemed  the  Emperor  respon- 
sible for  the  destruction  of  the  Eurojiean 
equilibrium,  which  had  seemed  to  him 
favorable  to  the  development  of  free 
and  republican  ideas  ;  but  soon  after 
his  sentiments  changed. 

I  remember,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
same  year,  after  the  catastrophe  of 
Sedan,  Mr.  Sumner  one  day  handed  me 
a  letter  he  had  just  received  from  his 
faithful  friend  Mr.  Louis  Agassiz.  This 
time  the  illustrious  geologist,  whose  loss 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  still 
moum,  wi'ote  to  him  in  French.  He 
seemed  to  desire  to  speak  again  on  that 
occasion  the  tongue  he  had  spoken  in 
the  past,  in  order  to  express  to  his 
friend  what  he  thought  of  the  political 
and  military  events  then  on  the  verge  of 
fulfilment  in  France. 

I  have  seldom  read  a  letter  more  truly 
sensible,  more  simply  eloquent.  In  it 
Louis  Agassiz  ajjpealed  to  Mr.  Sumner, 
asking  liim  to  speak  out  publicly  and 
withdraw  from  Germany  the  moral  sup- 
poi-t  he  had  at  one  moment  lent  her. 
It  was  no  longer  a  war  of  conquest, 
said  he  ;  the  sjiirit  of  usui-pation  was 
again   blowing  over  Europe,  was  even 


no  longer  taking  pains  to  conceal  itself 
under  those  democratic  and  revolutiou- 
aiy  formulic  which  the  first  Kapoleou 
bad  so  cleverly  lent  it.  Old  feudal  Ger- 
many, as  though  made  young  again  by 
recent  scientific  discoveries,  was  now 
embodied  in  the  conqueroi-s.  After 
thus  describing  the  true  character  of 
the  invasion,  Louis  Agassiz  pictured  the 
sad  consequences  which  would  foUow 
the  triumph  of  such  forces  over  Europe. 
And  he  concluded  by  saying  that  they 
would  destroy,  or  at  least  imiiede,  the 
ideas  of  liberty  and  progress. 

Mr.  Sumner  was  on  the  point  of  fol- 
lowing this  advice  of  his  friend  ;  he 
wished  to  find  an  opportunity  of  telliug 
the  American  people  what  he  thought  ; 
but  even  at  that  time  work  had  be- 
come so  diflicult  and  painful  to  him, 
jjublic  speaking  fatigued  him  so  much, 
that  he  was  forced  to  spare  the  little 
strength  left  him  for  the  discussions  in 
the  Senate. 

But  if  he  enjoyed  an  hour  of  satisfac- 
tion during  that  pei-iod,  it  sui-ely  was 
when  he  learned  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  bloody  ruins  of  France,  M.  Thiers, 
now  chief  of  the  executive,  was  stri^•ing 
to  establish  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. How  often  have  I  heard  him  ex- 
press his  ideas  upon  this  subject !  While 
he  admired  the  art  of  the  great  jjoUti- 
cian  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  power  of 
his  coimtry  amid  such  great  and  jjer- 
plexing  difficulties,  he  was  above  all  in- 
terested in  the  jirogress  wliich  the  states- 
man made  in  republican  ways.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  hopes  he  then  enter- 
tained regarding  M.  Thiers's  i^oUcy  bor- 
dered at  times  on  illusion.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner did  not  fully  realize  the  terrible 
blow  which  German  invasion  had  stnick 
at  the  spirit  of  liberty.  He  refused  to 
see  that  the  liberal  jmrty  had  been  over- 
thrown by  the  old  feudal  iustitutions  re- 
vived and  victorious.  But  where  is  the 
Frenchman  who  would  consider  erro- 
neous the  judgment  of  those  who  kept 
up  their  implicit  faith  in  the  futui-e  of 
liberal  institutions  in  France  ? 

Mr.  Sumner  did  not  confine  his 
thoughts  on  foreign  politics  to  the  de- 
veloi^ment  of  republican  institutions 
throughout  Europe.  Faithful  follower 
of  American  tradition  as  he  was,  he  never 
departed  one  moment  from  the  princijjles 
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of  neutrality  aud  non-interference  which 
President  Washington  had  caused  to 
prevail,  and  which  his  successors  have 
scrupulously  appUed.  Nothing  could 
have  induced  hiiu  to  consent  hy  his  vote 
to  contract  an  alliance  with  any  great 
foreign  power.  Grateful  to  Russia  for 
her  favorable  attitude  toward  the  North 
—an  attitude  from  which  the  Czar's  pol- 
icy never  departed  from  1861  to  1865 — 
he  neglected  no  opportunity  to  mention 
what  "he  termed  "the  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  nations."  His  good  faith 
and  candor  caused  him  to  think  too  well 
perhaps  of  the  Russian  sentiment  as 
regards  his  own  country  ;  but  whatever 
were  his  Olusions  upon  this  subject,  he 
would  never  have  consented  to  bind  the 
United  States  to  Russia  by  means  of  any 
diplomatic  act. 

In  truth,  Ml-.  Sumner,  like  most  Amer- 
icans of  his  time,  had  received  too  deep 
an  impression  from  the  civil  war  to  be 
at  all  able  to  overcome  it.  Thence  orig- 
inated a  sentimental  foreign  policy  in 
which  each  European  nation  ranked  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  sympathy  ex- 
hibited by  it  at  the  time  of  the  war  for 
the  Union's  preservation. 

How  often,  when  I  heard  him  deplore 
the  uncertain  and  vacillating  attitude  of 
France  toward  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  crisis,  have  I  regretted  the 
fatal  influences  that  weighed  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
giving  to  its  policy  an  air  of  liaK-con- 
cealed  hostility.  How  much  better  it 
would  have  been  to  conform  with  that 
time-honored  tradition,  born  in  the  last 
years  of  our  old  monarchy,  which  was 
so  ably  continued  by  the  first  Consul, 
and  which  perished  together  with  so 
many  other  excellent  things  at  the  close 
of  Napoleon  the  Third's  reign ! 

But  especially  toward  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Sumner  felt  his  strongest,  possibly 
his  most  bitter  resentment.  Reared  in 
the  study  of  her  history,  filled  with  re- 
spectful admiration  for  her  great  men, 
learned  in  all  the  details  of  her  consti- 
tutional existence,  sincere  follower  of  the 
liberal  school  from  which  her  greater 
glories  spring,  and,  so  to  speak,  enam- 
oured of  those  abolitionists  who,  long 
before  his  day,  had  trodden  the  path 
upon  whicli  he  had  walked  uufUnching- 
ly,  Mr.  Sumner,  it  may  be  said,  felt,  as 


regards  that  nation  which  had  well- 
nigh  openly  declared  its  hostility  to  the 
Union's  cause,  a  sentiment  of  love  be- 
trayed. 

How  was  it  possible  that  Lord  Rus- 
sell, the  impregnable  bulwark  of  the  abo- 
litionist cause  in  England,  had  become 
in  1862  an  opponent  of  American  abo- 
litionists ?  It  was  always  with  bitter 
sadness,  though  never  angrily,  that  Mr. 
Sumner  esjjressed  himself  regarding 
the  existing  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  To  his  mind 
that  nation  was  guilty  of  a  great  moral 
wrong,  and  owed  those  who  had  suffered 
therefrom  a  manifest  atonement. 

Such  was  the  feeling  which  inspired 
his  speeches,  at  times  eloquently  pas- 
sionate, on  the  existing  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations. 
On  reading  them  one  can  readily  un- 
derstand what  explosions  such  fiery 
words  would  provoke  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  A  challenge  of  war  was 
thought  to  be  concealed  under  them. 
The  orator  was  even  accused  of  exciting 
the  worst  of  feelings  and  of  ai^pealing 
to  the  darkest  hatreds.  But  in  all  this 
English  public  opinion  was  mistaken. 
Ml-.  Sumner  only  considered  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  RusseU,  and  their  col- 
leagues had  wronged  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  by  appealing  to  higher  senti- 
ments that  he  demanded  justice  of  their 
successors. 

Never  did  the  idea  of  armed  retal- 
iation suggest  itself  to  Mr.  Sumner's 
mind.  This,  indeed,  might  be  called  a 
new  sort  of  diplomacy.  The  men  of  the 
old  school  might  smile  at  it  and  regard 
the  author  of  such  passionate  tirades  as 
one  who  was  lacking  in  practical  good 
sense  ;  and  yet  it  was  Mr.  Sumner  who 
this  time  was  in  the  right,  and  saw  more 
clearly  than  they.  The  moral  force 
which  he  in  a  measm-e  embodied,  and  by 
which  he  was  sustained,  was  finally  to 
triumph,  as  events  have  shown  ;  it  was 
in  truth  more  potent  than  would  have 
been  the  Union's  fleets  and  armies. 
Senator  Sumner  lived  long  enough  to 
see  sitting  at  Washington  commission- 
ers from  Great  Britain,  chosen  among 
the  two  great  i^olitical  parties  of  Eng- 
land, come  to  an  agreement  as  regards 
the  general  clauses  which  were  to  put  an 
end  to  the  pending  difficulties  between 
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the  two  nations.  Aucl  he  helped  to  ob- 
tain the  ratitie-ixtion  by  the  United  States 
Senate  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  the 
first  article  of  which  contained  the  sin- 
cere expression  of  regi-et  which  En^^daml 
made  in  atonement  for  her  conduct  (lin- 
ing the  American  civil  war.  StraiiL;o 
negotiation  indeed,  if  thus  it  can  be 
termed,  and  strange  results  also  1  Pub- 
lic opinion  may  discuss  them,  enthusi- 
asts may  exaggerate  theii-  importance  ; 
professional  diplomatists  may  wilfully 
belittle  them  ;  but  let  at  least  everyone 
observe,  by  comjiaring  dates,  that  the 
mixed  commission  was  being  assembled 
at  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  very  moment  when  tri- 
umphant Germany  was  rending  from 
her  vanquished  oj)ponent  the  jn-elimi- 
naries  of  Versailles,  and  that  the  treaty 
of  Washington  was  concluded  by  a  few 
days  before  that  of  Frankfort. 

Mr.  Sumner  had  conceived,  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  affair's  of  his  country,  a 
general  theory  ;  as  I  have  very  often 
heard  him  state  it,  I  shall  here  trace  its 
principal  outline.  Disinterested  regard- 
ing what  might  occur  in  Eui'ope,  the 
American  Union  has  ah-eady  witnessed 
the  downfall  of  well-nigh  all  the  old 
colonial  system  ;  a  few  years  more,  and 
the  last  European  standard  M-ill  have 
disapjjeared  from  the  American  Conti- 
nent. England's  wise  policy  only  pre- 
pares the  advent  of  Canadian  indeijen- 
dence,  and  if  until  now  a  prudent  hand 
has  still  maintained  her  domination 
over  the  Antilles,  yet  it  is  a  question 
how  long  this  status  (jiio  vn]l  last. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the 
British  isles,  at  a  small  distance  off  lies 
that  large  Spanish  dependency,  Cuba,  * 
where  for  years  past  blood  has  been 
flowing  incessantly,  and  where  at  any 
moment  an  outbreak  may  occur  that 
shall  determine  the  oveiihrow  of  Span- 
ish dominion.  Thus  with  patriotic  in- 
terest Mr.  Sumner  witnessed  the  evolu- 
tion of  political  questions  in  Canada 
and  in  the  Antilles. 

But  he  did  not  neglect  the  daily 
study  of  American  growth  of  j^ower  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  read  over  his  speech  delivered 
in    1867,  on  the   purchase   of  Russian 

•This  waB  written  at  tbe  time  of  the  Cubiin  insurrec- 


America.  It  was  necessary,  said  he  in 
it,  to  increase  national  sway  over  that 
immense  coast.  The  day  would  prob- 
rdjly  come  when  emigration  with  the 
ll<i\v  (if  its  tide  from  east  to  west,  would 
istuMish  on  that  yet  hardly  inhabited 
slope  tlie  centre  of  an  immense  emjjire. 
In  Mr.  Sumner's  mind,  it  was  in  that 
direction  that  the  United  States  would 
one  day  develoj^  its  i:)Ower.  But  aU  the 
whUe,  he  did  not  cease  warning  his 
covmtrymen  to  proceed  slowly,  and  to 
fear  above  aU  territorial  annexations. 
His  warnings  in  this  resjject  amounted 
to  personal  resistance  whenever  the  an- 
nexation of  any  of  the  Antilles  or  of 
the  Mexican  territories  was  spoken  of. 
And  it  was  jsrecisely  this  political  con- 
viction which  was  to  lead  Mr.  Sumner 
to  sacrifice  his  own  situation  in  that 
Republican  i^arty  for  which  he  had  so 
long  toiled,  and  which  owed  him  so 
much.  The  very  day  President  Grant 
signed  a  treaty  with  a  view  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Dominican  RejjubUc  to 
the  United  States,  Mi\  Sumner  found 
himself  jDlaeed  in  a  most  painful  posi- 
tion. Was  he  to  sacrifice  to  his  party, 
and  to  the  Administration,  one  of  his 
most  profound  convictions  ?  Or,  on  the 
contrary,  by  opposing  the  ratification  of 
this  diplomatic  agreement,  was  he  to 
obey  what  he  considered  to  be  a  most 
imjjerious  duty,  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
political  ties  which  seemed  indissoluble, 
and  of  renouncing  personal  friendships 
which  time  had  cemented  ? 

I  was  witness  of  the  struggle  that  pre- 
ceded his  determination.  "  WTiy  can  I 
not,"  would  he  say  at  this  moment  of 
doubt  and  peiijlexity,  "  why  can  I  not 
retire  from  political  life  ?  Why  have  I 
yet  so  many  sacred  duties  to  perform, 
so  many  promises  to  keep  regarding 
my  poor  darkies  ?  You  see  it,  I  cannot 
forsake  my  wards,  and  yet  how  happy  I 
should  be  to  go  abroad  and  live,  and 
there  devote  myself  to  a  peaceful  life 
and  the  cidture  of  the  arts." 

However,  Mr.  Sumner,  placed  in  pres- 
ence of  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty, 
resolved  to  perform  it.  He  did  so  re- 
gardless of  the  peril  he  was  incurring, 
and  knowing  well  in  advance  that  ho 
was  heaping  up  against  himself  imjjlac- 
able  vengeance  and  wrath.  But  as  soon 
as  the  old  wi-cstler  had   resolved  once 
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more  to  enter  the  arena,  he  was  again 
able  to  dispLay  all  his  j'o^er.  The 
speeches  he  delivered  on  the  San  Do- 
mingo question  may  be  classed  among 
his  best.  Although  he  was  forced  to 
strain  himself  in  order  to  give  his  voice 
its  former  fulness  and  vigor,  yet  sel- 
dom did  he  produce  greater  effect  upon 
the  large  audience  which  then  fiUed  the 
Senate  chamber.  He  attacked  directly 
the  President's  policy  regarding  the  An- 
tilles, opposed  with  aU  his  might  the 
San  Domingo  annexation,  and  with  pro- 
found emotion,  although  unflinchingly, 
he  accused  the  official  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  violating  the  rules 
of  international  law.  This  time  again 
did  Mr.  Sumner  triumph.  He  struck  a 
death-blow  to  the  annexation  plan  ;  the 
President  himself  was  forced  to  retreat 
and  abandon  his  cherished  scheme. 

But  how  dear  was  this  \dctory  to  cost 
him  who  had  forced  the  executive  power 
to  give  way !  This  is  not  the  jjlace  to 
relate  the  well-known  events  which  en- 
sued. Watching  day  by  day  their  de- 
velopment, and  following  with  anxious 
interest  the  painful  incidents  as  they 
arose,  I  often  thought  whether  the  most 
despotic  courts,  whether  the  monarch- 
ies which  have  been  the  most  declaimed 
against,  have  ever  known  anything  more 
pitifid  than  the  deejily  hidden  plots  of 
which  the  greatest  citizens  of  free  re- 
publics may  be  the  victims.  While 
many  supporters  of  the  President,  now 
interested  opponents  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
were  pursuing  him  with  their  wrath, 
and  were  using  against  him  aU  the 
weapons  within  their  reach,  the  old 
leader,  who  had  never  known  the  force 
of  intrigue,  and  who,  owing  to  the  ideal- 
istic tm-n  of  his  mind,  was  totally  unfit 
for  an  appreciation  of  base  sentiments, 
still  believed  himself  on  his  former  pin- 
nacle, while  in  truth  he  had  been  over- 
thrown. 'What  a  wakening  was  his 
when  the  truth  finally  dawned  upon 
him! 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1872  ;  he  had 
protested  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
against  General  Grant's  second  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency  ;  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself  with  unrelenting  sin- 
cerity regarding  the  President's  policy, 
and  the  Republican  party,  so  long  do- 
cile to  his  voice,  chose  General  Grant 


for  a  second  term,  thereby  disowning 
its  old  chieftain.  Mr.  Sumner  remained 
alone. 

At  that  moment,  as  if  joining  in  to 
aggravate  his  situation,  his  old  illness, 
the  same  which  had  once  before  im- 
l^erilled  his  Ufe,  attacked  him  again, 
and  caused  him  most  horrible  suffer- 
ings. He  had  ho2:)ed,  he  wrote  from 
Boston,  to  be  able  to  assemble  his  fel- 
low-citizens in  Faneuil  Hall,  that  ven- 
erable forum,  in  order  to  speak  once 
more  to  them  of  the  great  questions 
that  relate  to  the  country's  welfare ; 
but  painful  symptoms  warned  him  not 
to  attempt  this  effort.  The  speech  he 
wished  to  deliver  was  given  to  the 
l^ress.  Certain  of  its  i^assages,  though 
surely  not  to  be  compared  with  Mr. 
Sumner's  jjowerful  oratorical  efforts, 
deserve  notwithstanding  to  be  c^uoted  ; 
the  sentiments  therein  exj)ressed  will 
remain  as  the  crowning  work  of  his  life, 
and  wUl  live  also  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment. Casting  his  glance  once  more 
on  the  long-trodden  jiath,  the  orator 
deemed,  not  without  good  reason,  that 
his  duty  toward  the  enfranchised  race 
was  well -nigh  fulfilled  ;  and  he  made 
one  last  appeal  for  reconciliation  to  the 
parties  that  had  so  long  fought  against 
each  other.  Protesting  against  any  im- 
putation of  bitter  feelings,  he  thus 
summed  up  his  public  life  : 

"  Such  is  the  simple  and  harmonious 
record,  showing  how  from  the  begin- 
ning I  was  devoted  to  jjeace,  how  con- 
stantly I  longed  for  reconciliation,  how 
with  every  measure  of  Equal  Eights 
this  longing  found  utterance — how  it 
became  an  essential  part  of  my  life — how 
I  discarded  all  idea  of  vengeance  or 
punishment — how  Reconstruction  was  to 
my  mind  a  transition  period,  and  how 
earnestly  I  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when,  after  the  recognition  of  Equal 
Rights,  the  Republic  should  again  be 
one  in  reality  as  in  name.  If  there  are 
any  who  ever  maintained  a  policy  of 
hate,  I  was  never  so  minded  ;  and  now, 
in  j)rotesting  against  any  such  policy,  I 
only  act  in  obedience  to  the  irresistible 
promptings  of  my  soul." 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Sumner,  whom 
his  personal  friends  were  anxious  to 
tear  away  fi-om  the  troubles  of  his  pol- 
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itical  situation,  and  from  the  fatigue 
wLich  endangered  his  life,  consented  to 
leave  for  Europe. 

In  December  following  he  returned 
to  Washington.  But  by  what  sad  cii'- 
cumstances  his  return  was  attended ! 
The  Republican  party  publicly  disowned 
him ;  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  had  ever  remained  faithful 
to  him,  in  turn  also  abandoned  him. 
Furthermore  the  legislature,  assembled 
in  Boston,  grasping  a  miserable  pre- 
tence, pubhely  censured  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  physical  sufferings  were 
so  intense  that  they  had  altered  the 
strong  expression  of  his  features,  and 
nearly  deformed  his  stately  bearing. 
A  sad  state  and  time  this  was,  of  which 
but  very  few  of  his  friends  were  wit- 
nesses. At  certain  moments  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  coui-age  would  forsake 
the  old  athlete ;  and  yet  his  faith  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause  was  so  impUcit,  that 
even  while  stretched  on  his  bed  of  suf- 
fering, where  he  was  forced  to  jsass  most 
of  his  time,  he  would  exclaim  now  and 
then  :  "I  have  but  one  enemy  to  con- 
tend with,  and  that  is  disease.  Let  it 
spare  me  a  while,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
soon  it  will  become  manifest  that  I  was 
right." 

But  how  coujd  he  defend  himself  now 
that  his  physical  strength  was  so  much 
exhausted  that,  dui-ing  this  whole  sad 
winter,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ap- 
ply his  mind  to  any  constant  work  ? 
He  even  seemed  uninterested  in  poli- 
tics. Hardly  did  he  even  allude  to 
them  when  speaking.  In  this  state, 
but  one  consolation  was  left  him  and 
but  one  pastime  :  French  literature  ; 
that  of  our  great  epochs.  "The  Me- 
moir's of  St.  Simon  "  awoke  in  him  un- 
ceasing interest.  The  same  ^-ith  Vol- 
taire, whose  complete  works  he  carefully 
rei'ead.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  at- 
temjjt  a  new  study  of  the  "  Anecdotical 
Memoirs  "  relating  to  oui-  history  of  the 
last  two  centuries,  the  minute  detaUs 
of  which  he  desired  to  study  once  more. 
In  the  early  sjiring,  however,  his  iUness 
seemed  to  abate ;  and  while  a  work  of  re- 


pair was  going  on  in  his  physical  organ- 
ism, which  seemed  stiU  so  rigorous,  pub- 
lic opinion  was  already  recovering  from 
its  hasty  judgments.  Mr.  Sumner's 
vacant  place  had  not  been  fiUed.  Tlie 
Senate  missed  in  its  discussions  the 
presence  of  his  great  moral  coorage. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  also  began 
to  regret  its  rash  decisions  ;  a  risible 
change  was  taking  place,  and  in  sjiite 
of  vile  efforts  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  honest  masses  was  coming  back  to 
Mr.  Sumner.  He  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  Massachusetts  legislatnre  re- 
scind the  resolutions  that  the  former 
legislature  had  adopted  against  him. 
The  illustrious  senator,  who  was  now 
unable  to  add  further  to  his  fame,  had  ' 
a  right,  if  we  may  say  so,  to  witness 
this  act  of  reparation.  Proridence  just- 
ly ordained  that  it  should  be  so.  It 
was  on  Monday,  March  9,  1874,  that 
the  United  States  Senate  received  of- 
ficial notification  of  the  annulling  of 
the  resolutions  of  censure.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  being 
present  at  this  ceremony.  Hai-dly  was 
it  over,  when  he  left  the  Senate  cham- 
ber— far  from  thinking  that  it  was  for 
the  last  time. 

Two  days  later  America  learned  that 
Charles  Sumner  was  no  more.  On  hear- 
ing the  news,  the  whole  country,  which 
associated  Mr.  Sumner's  name  with 
those  of  his  most  renowned  contempor- 
aries and  friends,  felt  a  thrill  of  pain. 
How  could  the  nation  fail  to  recall  at 
that  moment,  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward, 
and  Mr.  Chase  ?  How  could  it  fail  to 
understand  that  a  great  era  was  now 
closed  V 

And  now*  that  Mr.  Sumner's  seat  is 
vacant  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
that  this  last  one  of  the  great  athletes 
of  that  epoch,  after  mourning  for  his 
former  associates,  has  in  turn  followed 
them  to  the  tomb,  where  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  has  just  laid 
him,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
young  generations  shall  bring  forth 
men  worthy  to  take  his  place. 

•  Written  in  1SJ4. 
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IN  tliese  .lays  of  triuii 

*■  .-11111  :ii|uafc.rtist's  tinil  p<rfnnii  feats 
Ihat  wnnlil  Imvf  set  the  I!,iias,-.ii,-.' 
a-'oo-;  wlien  a  phalanx  of  fivm-h  aiiists 
stainl  armed  ivp-a-pic  with  all  the  vane.l 
Iciiowleilne  that  tlie  years  have  hrovight 
tu  Ais  Loiii^a  ;  when  art  pours  in  from 
Eiifilaiiil,  Sweileii,  Russia,  Japan  ;  when 
America  has  already  started  in  tlie 
ij-reat  torcli  race,  sure  to  Imlil  tlie  li-ht 
hin'li  (how  hig-li  perliaps  we  lianily  dai'e 
to  dream),  why  is  it  that  we  turn  again 
and  ai;ain  to  the  old  masters,  the  men 
of  Florence  and  of  Venice,  of  the  qui- 
et ji-alleries  and  palaces  of  a  laud  older 
than  our  own  ? 

They  take  us  out  of  the  bustle  and 
stnmJie.  and  l.ecknn  us  to  their  feet  in 
the  half  liulit  of  the  elia].ter-li.Mise.  in 
the  siiii-.lapphMl  stillness  ot  the  .-Imster 
or  the  deserted  chanilier  of  state  ;  they 
sit  throned  and  tranquil,  nowise  toiling 
for  recognition,  so  that  we  love  them 
for  their  very  peace.  But  lietter  than 
all  this,  theirs  was  the  springtime  of 
art  ;  thev  were  in  the  gold  of  the  morn- 
ini;-  and'  thev  had  its  golden  touch  ; 
theirs  was  the  hi-h-hearted  eonvietion 
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if  «e  stu.lyth.ni  .■n.ni.uli 
■M'li  in  their  lesser  works 
'/,"  something  to  reward 
;  of  the  glamour  of  the 
reawakinuiL;.  of  the  j.iy  .if  earnest  en- 

aii.l  an, 1.1  all  th.'  s.-ien.-,-  an.l  all  th.' 
perfected  technique  of  nio.leni  jiaiiit- 
ing,  the  hill-towns  of  Tus.-any  an.l  lin- 
hria  will  still  rise  as  high  altars  of  art  ; 
the  lagoons  of  Venice  will  still  shine  for 
us  with  the  oi^alescent  color  of  Titian, 
and  still  hold  the  bituminous  dejjths  of 
Tintoretto. 

lint  ani.m-  thiiii  all  Fhnvn.-..  .lainis 
th.'  hiuli.'st  iil:i.-.'  ;  hir  in  1h,-it  loii-  pe- 
rio.l  from  l:iO(l  to  1580,  Avlii.-li  covers 
the  Italian  Renascence  in  its  various 
phases,  she  was  the  focal  point  for  at 
least  two  hundred  years.  This  eijoeh 
of  art  evolution  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  four  jjeriods  :  that  of  the 
precursors,  of  Niccolo  and  Giotto  ;  tliat 
of  the  early  Renascence,  with  tlie  group 
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ment  was  liis,  autl  be  walked  out  to  men's  houses  or  cramjied  into  jjretti- 
see  it  uncovered,  in  a  flutter  of  pleas-  ness  to  please  a  caprice  ;  no  carefully 
ant  excitement,  and  quite  prepai'ed  to  nurtured  exotic,  foreign  to  all  its  en- 
fasten  Lis  epigram  or  his  sonnet  at  its  A-iroument ;  it  was  democratic,  munic- 
base.  For  all  Florence  became  at  once  ijjal — "  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
customer  and  cotDujisseur,  and  fairly  for  the  peojile  " — stooping  to  the  hum- 
went  mad  with  enthusiasm  over  its  new  lilest  offices  ;  canins-  the  public  foun- 
masterpieces.      The    Siguiory  mingled  tain,    where    goodwives    washed    their 


with  the  business  of  grave  embassies 
questions  of  decoration  of  public  pal- 
aces, and  art  matters  were  treated  like 
afBiii's  of  state.  A  daughter  of  the  Re- 
public, art's  best  service  was  given  to 
the  city — to  the  market-place,  the  town- 
hall,  and  the  church:  this  was  no 
courtly  official  art.  shut  up  in  palaces  ; 
no   burgher   art,  withdrawn    into   rich 


cabbages  and  filled  theii-  clashing  metal 
buckets ;  and  rising  heavenward  on  the 
broad  cuiTes  of  Brunellesehi's  dome. 
It  was  a  deep-rooted,  many -branched 
growth  of  the  soil ;  an  integral  jjurt  of 
daily  life  ;  a  need,  a  passion,  and  a  de- 
light at  once. 

It  almost   seemed  as  if  art,  Orplic- 
us-likc.  held  sway  over  nature.      Rough 
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crags  pfled  themselves  up  into  palaces. 
iron  bowed  itself  into  lovtly  cnrres. 
and  bronze  filled  the  hollow  mould 
with  fair  shapes :  glistening  marbles 
"vered  the  bare  fai,-ades :  acanthus 
.nd  lanreL  oak  and  ivv.  lilies  and  pome- 
iranates  twined  around  the  church 
pUlars.  climbed  to  the  cornice,  and  clus- 
tered about  the  deep-set  windows  :  ran 
over  choir  stalls,  and  thrust  themselres 
between  the  rellowed  parchments  of 
the  choral  books.  With  them  came  the 
birtls  to  perch  among  the  bronze  twigs 
and  nest  in  the  marble  foliage :  the 
lions  crawletl  from  their  lairs  to  crouch 
beneath  church  pillars  :  unicorns,  grif- 
fins, and  strange  sea-monsters,  blowing 


the  salt  foam  from  their  n-^strils.  came 
at  the  magicians  bidding,  to  support  a 
shield  or  bound  along  a  c^?^nice.  Night 
lent  her  stars  to  roof  a  banqueting-hal!  : 
the  planets  shone  OT-er  the  escLxL  _  r  .:- ' 
summerabode  on  the  painted  —  l' 
winter  whitened  the  streets  oa:- :,- 

And  it  was  within  the  field  r.i  thi~ 
world  of  art.  that  the  perturbed  cities 
of  the  Renascence  found  their  one  neu- 
tral ground,  where  the  shrill  Toice  of 
controversy  was  hushed,  and  hatred 
dropped  its  dagger,  where  the  old  fend 
was  forgotten,  where  Guelph  and  Ghib- 
elline.  Pallesco  and  Piagnone  met  as 
friends  unitevl  by  a  common  sympathr, 
swaved  bv  a  common  delight. 
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Suniftliiiif^-  of  this   was  dimly  iiiulcr-  ciiitiuii  wliich  (luickciiM  the  pulse  of  the 

stood,    even    by    the    little  apiireiitioes  lover  of  beniity  ;  all  about  us.  the  very 

who  f^rouud  the  colors    and  kej^t  the  stones,  are  eloquent,  and  if  we  would 

clay  moist.     They  knew  that  the  mas-  study    the     greatest    of     modern    art 

t'f^  ■«(  lit  :iiid  iMiiK  mil  !'■'      '   t'rnno-h  epoehs,  and    understand   the    environ- 
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toiesidfd  to  the  mm  <t  the  Rfnis 
cence  wlio  thou^li  he  ( ouhl  hate 
lieicch  and  stukc  hard  lo\ed  his  <  lt^ 
as  a  niothei  and  adoi  ned  hei  hi  e  i 
bi  ide 

The  (itv  so  lovtd  and  so  adonn  1  ^^  it, 
not  ^el^  diitneut  fiom  th(  fin  town 
set  m  the  hollow  ot  the  hills  which  we 
adiniu  to  di\  it  h  i  1  t  its  picnid 
zone  ot  1  inij  ut  in  I  tl  1  iw  of  mt 
diL\  il  (olf)i  lilt  th  1  I  it  IS  (om 
paiatuth  uu  hii^  1  ii  (  Don  it<  llo 
lodged  in  thcstuct  ot  thi.  Aldoii  and 
Ben%enutol  ei)t  shop  on  the  old  biid^e 
Here  we  can  walk  arm  -  in  -  arm  with 
(rossi])  Nasari  ;  every  turn  brings  us 
face  \i>  face-  with  the  memory  of  a  world- 
taiiicd  master.  The  very  name  of  a 
street  suggests  some  great  artistic 
achievement  ;  a  few  lines  of  inscription 
on  a  house-front  start  a  train  of  asso- 


iiient  )t  th(  Km  I  <inn  uti  t— tlu  ((n 
<litions  undci  wliuh  lif  Ined  md  la 
boied — wt  hue  but  to  look  it  the  ( it\ 
up(  11  whidilu  set  hi  sell  is  i  kin„ 
stimps  his  efhg^  on  tlu  com  (t  the 
i(  ihn 

1  oui     hunliel    mix       i^       m    iiiin^ 

cut    1      1     I  1    1     11  11  u    h     1       if   d    (S    t 

di       li]  1  iiu  111     h   11   I        I  llii    u,h  th. 


bu  t  u  he  1  with  h^ht  tlu  dome  ot  fh 
cithedid  md  the  (icst  ot  those  stem 
towti  which  spiin_  upwiid  like  un 
sheitlicl  swoids  to  ^uiid  the  white 
md  los^  beiut\  ot  oui  Lad\  of  tlu 
Flower.  As  the  dawn  struggled 
tliidiigh  the  leaded  casemc^nts,  or  the 
(licp  arches  of  the  w-orkshoj),  it  saw  the 
artist  already  at  labor.  Sometimes  it 
paled  the  light  fixed  to  I\[ichael  Aiigelo's 
forehead,  with  which,  "like  a  Cyclojis," 
he  worked  through  the  long  nights,  or 
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^felfel 


^*&^^^=y^-i-    ^/   -^^^-^  "^-_ 


Pulpit 


surprised  :\riister  Luca  i^atieiitly  freez- 
ing,' his  tinkers  over  his  new  inveiitimi, 
the  liTi-it  iiiri'l rialii  ;  or,  inavl)e.  it  put 
out  the  Luiterns  wlii,-l,  GhilHTti's  wnrk- 
)nfn  .■urrir.l  in  tlieir  ni-htl v  «allis  fn.ni 
(lie  fninares  in  the  Vi;i  Sunt'  Ivji.li,,  U> 
tlie  Baptistery.  Work  he-un  early  for 
the  Florentine  artist ;  for  the  paint- 
er, sculptor,  architect,  worker  in  f^old, 
iron,  or  wood,  was  first  of  all  a  handi- 
<TaftsTnan  with  a  handicraftsman's  sini- 
|ilc  tastes  and  fnigal  hahits.  Avli',  art, 
meant  but  craft  or  trade,  and  later,  l)y 


extension,  unild  of  craftsmen,  and  was 
applied  to  tlie  corpcn'ations  of  cloth- 
dressers  and  silk-weavers  as  well  as  to 
the  associations  of  architects  and  sculp- 
tors. 

"Then  painters  did  n.it  jilay  the  y-en- 
tlenian;"  small  distinction  was  nnide 
lietween  the  artist  and  the  artisan  ; 
and,  tlioufi:h  now  and  then  a  haiupiet  at 
the  new  house  in  the  Via  Larfj^a,  or  a 
little  juid<etinfj;  in  Albertinelli's  wine- 
slioj),  or  a  ^jay  supper  at  the  I'ot  Luck 
Club  (Conipa^nia  del  Pajuolo),  ojiposite 
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the  FdUii.lhii,  Hospital  luuht  tdiipt  to,,  slmrt,  aii.l  tli.'  ni-lits  as  xvcll.  If 
hiiu  to  kc(iilit(  liouis  iiioiiiiii^  nips  tlicy  woiiM  pl,i\  the  sliiu-ard,  tlir  voice 
wei-e  exct'i  ti  uis  ,  ami  the  stone  niison,  of  i'lonucc  itself  aw. ike  IIk  m  ;  foi-  with 
when  hecaiiic  thion^litlu  dun  twih^ht  the  hroaileiiiii-  .la;  the  hells  of  ( liutto's 
of  the  .siiahiwc  1  stmts  t  his  I  iv's  tower  he.iian  to  im-  the  An-elus,  fill- 
work  on  chni  i  h  I  I  ill  I  mil  Uiu-  iug  the  vihratiii-  air  with  .solemn  niel- 
nelleschi  (:i  doz/iji  tlun  I  ton  lum.  ody,  as  one  afti  r  another  from  tiie  iron 
No  wondei  smh  nu  u  lose  t  iih  ,  the  throats  of  San  Loivn/.o,  of  San  :\lieliele. 
whole  world  ot  ait  Li>  Ix  tou  them  nu-  and  of  Santa  l''elieit.i  eauie  aiiswerm.j- 
conquered,  uuexploicd  ,  tlu  mysteiies  jjeals  ;  while  i>n  the  ciiclin-  hills,  uniy 
of  nature  ^\ele  to  be  sohed,  tht  lost  with  olive  or  dark  with  pine,  the  bells 
treasures  ot  antl(lUlt^  let^nufd  The  of  convent  and  chapel  and  parish 
jjrocesses  ot  t(  (  huique,  the  nu  di  I  of  ar-  church  echoed  faintly,  i;reetino-  each 
tistic  exjirt '5S1011  to  be  disc  o^  ( 1  (  d  ind  other  with  the  angelical  salutation, 
for  such  achie\ement  the  d^^s^\(u    dl  There  were    few    artists  who  did   not 
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l..)W  thfiv    hciuls    ami    liooiii    tlio  day  tlieiu  a  ficisli-face.l   mirl   or  two  of  the 

with  the  jjot'tic  orissoii,  honoring  "  the  Neueia   tvjje,    "  white  as    cream-cheese 

Word  that  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  aud  rouud  as  a   little   sausage,"  were 

among  us;"    and  what   better   prayer  crowding  into  the  Duomo  to  say  a  few 

could  tlierebe  for  men  whose  chief  care  aves  before  some  favorite  shrine  ;  here 

la\  ni  the  portrayal  ot  that  same  tiesh,  and  there,  with  ink-horn  at    his  belt, 

■uid    wlio    were   "to    paint   man,  man,  a  scholar  passed— Pico  or  Poliziano — 

\\liatc\er  the  issue."  on  his  way  to  the  Medici  jjalace,  or  the 

Earlv  as    it  ^\as   the  city  was  astir,  still   green    gardens   of   the  Academy, 

and    flic    htiocts    jdiout   the    cathedral  Knots  of  leather-clad  craftsmen,  bare- 

«(i(     tlnoiiL:<d    \\\i\\    people    on    their  armed    cloth-dressers    from    the    Cali- 

\\,i\  fotaih  mass  ;  home-staying  house-  mala,  silk-weavers  bound  for  San  Bia- 


s       \\( 


,ipin» 


th 


St.  ps 

biu-h 


Dante  s  da\  ;  long-Liowncd 
like    Vihpp'o    Htiw/i,    ^\ho 


III! 


^  ^r-'C^J 


built  palaces,  bought  rare  Greek  man- 
uscripts, and  bribed  royalty,  were 
abroad  for  their  marketing — to  chaf- 
fer over  a  {'oujjle  of  fow-ls  or  a  handful 
of  vcgetal)les.  Groups  of  sun-burned 
jH-asants,  in    their  gayest   gear,  among 


gio,  goldsmiths,  hurrying  to  their 
vork  111  the  Pellicceria,  jostled  each 
other  111  the  narrow  way.  Here,  too, 
were  matrons  of  the  old 
school,  austerely  wiapped 
in  cloak  and  wimple,  and 
blooming  girls,  whose 
pearl  -  wreathed  hair  and 
Isare  throats  were  hardly 
shaded  by  transj^arent 
veils,  demurely  conscious 
of  the  admiration  they  ex- 
cited and  not  averse  to  let- 
ting a  young  jjainter's  eyes 
enjoy  their  comeliness. 
Had  not  Ginevra  dei 
Benci,  one  of  the  proudest 
beauties  of  Florence,  sat 
for  ]\Iesser  Domenico  Bi- 
gordi  V  aud  he  who  would 
see  the  fair  wife  of  Fran- 
cesco Piigliese  limned  to 
the  life  need  only  visit  the 
little  church  outside  the 
walls,  where  FiliiJiaino 
painted  her  as  i\Iadonna. 
What  j)retty  girl  was  not 
ambitious  to  fiicure  in  a 
fresco,  or  pose  for  a  saint, 
tricked  out  with  halo  and 
symbol?  When  did  adora- 
tion ever  come  amiss  'i  or 
when  was  a  bold  glance 
aud  a  fervently  whispered 
"  hella  "  really  resented  ? 

INIeantime  she  who  hojied 
some  day  to  see  her  own 
portrait  as  St.  Catherine 
or  Barbara  or  Lucy,  behind 
the  blazing  altar-taiicrs,  dimmed  with 
the  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke,  enjoyed  a 
somewhat  grosser iiui'iise.  In  this  town 
of  tiny  streets  and  thi<-kset  houses, 
whose  inhaliitaiits  had  grown  uj)  to- 
gether in  close  (juarters,  generation  af- 
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tci-  uiiieratiou,  wliere  family  loves  and 
iKitrcds  were  niattein  of  heritage  and 
tradition,  and  where  each  man  was  as 
well  accinainted  with  his  neighbor's  af- 
fairs as  with  his  own,  none  of  these 
younj^  ladies  were  unknown  to  their 
admirers,  who  oould  estimate  each  fair 
one's  dower  to  the  florin.  On  the  heads 
and   hands   of   these   pretty   fi:irls   the 


wreath  and  ring  ;  and  when  the  whole 
l^arti- colored  crowd  swayed  and  bent 
like  a  field  of  wind-swept  irises  as  a 
priest  and  a  hui-ryiug  acolyte  2>assed 
with  the  Viaticum,  even  while  mutter- 
ing a  prayer  for  the  soul  about  to  pass 
away,  he 'rcco.jniwd  with  pride  the  sil- 
ver "pyx  which  liad  lift  his  master's  shop 
only  "a  week  a- ■  k  Perhaps  it  was  hardly 
out'  of  siglit  licforc  tlie  street  began  to 


}■"  "I 
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resonnd  with  ringing  hoofs  and  clash- 
ins  stetL  and  a  companv  boand  on  a 
mission  to  Sienna,  escorted  br  some 
thirty  lances-  clattered  past :  not  so  fast 
but  that  the  workmen  from  iS^iccoIo  Ca- 
parras  forges  could  salute  its  gallant 
TOnng  captain,  whose  fine  armor — dee- 
orated  with  masques  and  lions'  heads — 
was  their  own  handiwork.  As  the  sol- 
diers jinele<i  by,  the  high  houses  echo- 
ing their  clangor  tenfold,  the  sculptor 
modelling  a  St.  George  for  the  armor- 
ers, looked  long  and  wistfully  after  their 
leader,  who  rode  with  shoulders  well- 
squared,  and  pointed  soUerets  turned 
aggressively  out,  forcing  the  burgesses 
to  fiatten  themsel-res  against  walls,  or  to 
retreat  incontinently  under  loggie,  and 
reminding  more  than  one  of  that  roar- 
ing ynriTicr  spark  of  the  AdimarL  whose 
iron  elbows  and  steel  toes  wrought  such 
havoc  on  Dante's  neighbors. 

These  viridly  costumed  people  of  the 
Renascence  have  gone  forever  from 
the  streets  ;  they  have  stepped  into  the 
grilded  frames  of  altar-pieces,  or  faded 
into  the  frescoed  walls  of  choir  and 
cloister  :  they  have  climbed  the  palace- 
stairs  and  vanished  into  quiet  gaUer- 
ies  :  they  sleep  in  state  in  the  canopied 
niches  of  Desiderio  and  Bossellino,  and 
lie  under  the  pictured  stones  of  Santa 
Croce.  But  the  background  against 
which  they  moved  is  unaltered;  the 
churches  and  palaces  where  painter  and 
sculptor  worked,  the  houses  where  they 
lodged,  the  shops  where  they  sold  and 
taught,  the  beautiful  things  they  cre- 
ated are  still  there :  the  palaces  of 
Bmnelleschi  and  ilichelozzo  and  Bene- 
detto are  yet  drawn  up  in  line.  Tliey 
bear  a  stransre  likeness  to  the  mailed 
ancestors  of  their  buHders.  as  they 
stand  facing  each  other  like  duellists 
with  a  perpetual  menace,  holding  high 
their  blazoned  shields,  peering  dis- 
trustfully through  their  grated  win- 
dows barred  like  the  eyeholes  of  a  hel- 
met, thrusting  out  their  torch-holders. 
defiant  gauntlets,  into  the  street  and 
daunting  their  banners  over  the  heads 
■f  the  jjassers-by.  The  deep  cornice 
~"i:ades  their  stem  fronts  like  a  hood 
ilrawn  over  a  soldier's  brows  :  and  as 
the  knight  wore  a  scarf  of  broidered 
work,  or  a  collar  wrought  with  jewelled 
shells  and  flowers  over  his  steel  corse- 
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let.  each  rugged  £a^-ade  is  softened  into 
beauty  by  sculptured  shrine  or  gilded 
escutcheon,  cunningly  forged  lamp-iron 
and  bridle -ring.  Into  the  grim  nar- 
rowness of  each  dark  street  had  come 
some  touch  of  color,  some  bit  of  ex- 
quisite ornament ;  and  as  the  paiater 
hurried  to  his  shop  in  the  momiiig  or 
stroDcd  at  evening  with  his  lute,  he 
c-ould  see  on  every  side  the  work  of 
some  brother  artist.'  Close  at  hand  was 
Donatello's  stemma,  where  the  Eon  of 
the  ilartelli  ramped,  upon  his  azure 
field  ;  under  heavy  wreaths  of  pale-tint- 
ed fruit  a  Bobbia  lladonna  gleamei 
whitely;  the  huge  fariale.  or  torch- 
holder,  at  the  comer,  bristling  with 
spikes  Kke  some  tropical  cactus,  was 
forged  by  2*icholas  the  Bargain-Maker : 
the  rough-hewn  palace  which  darkened 
the  slit  of  a  street,  Benedetto  of  lla- 
jano  -iid  not  live  to  finish :  that  win- 
dow-grating Michael  Angelo  designed, 
bending  the  bars  outward  in  beauty's 
service  to  hold  the  elbow  cushion,  or 
the  c-aged  nightinsalfc  or  the  handful 
of  spring  flowers  in  their  glazed  pot  of 
Faenza-ware ;  while  behind  the  half- 
open  iron-studde-i  doors  Michelozzos 
c-olumns  rose  between  the  orange-trees. 

■Who  can  over-estimate  the  artistic 
value  of  such  environment,  the  unc-on- 
scious  training  of  the  eye.  the  educa- 
tion of  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  keen 
stimulus  and  the  wholesome  restraint 
exercised  by  the  c-onstant  presenc-e 
of  a  universally  recognized  standard 
of  excellence.  The  art  student  might 
draw  from  the  antique  in  the  garden  of 
San  Marco,  or  c-opy  the  frescos  of  the 
Brancacci  Chapel  in  good  company, 
with  Michael  Angelo  and  Baphael  at 
his  elbow  (running  the  risk  of  broken 
bones  if  he  happened  to  be  envied  by 
the  studio-buEy  Torrigianii :  and  un- 
der his  master's  orders  might  work  up 
details  in  a  panel  or  even  follow  a  car- 
toon :  but  the  city  itself  wa.s  his  real 
Academy. 

AD.  over  tbig  city  the  artists  lodged 
and  worked ;  the  places  still  exist. 
There  are  dark  arches  where,  in  spite  of 
perpetual  twiHght,  masterpieces  grew 
into  being  ;  and  there  are  stairways  of 
heavy  gray  stone  that  have  been  pol- 
ished and  channelled  by  the  shoes  of 
masters  who  lived  long  aga 
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In  the  Melon  Street  (now  Via  Rica- 
?oli)  the  memories  thicken.  There  the 
lonf(-f{ownfed  Irecenlinti  have  walked  ; 
rafi,  who  set  the  solemn  mosaic  upon 
the  dome  of  the  Baptisterv-,  and  with 
bim  his  roj^uish  pupil,  Buffiilmacco, 
whose  greatest  works  of  art  were  his 
monumental  pra<;tical  jokes.  Giotto, 
too,  the  chief  of  them  all,  caped  and 
booded  as  we  see  him  in  the  Portico 
~>i  the  Uffizi,  had  come  a  little  later  to 
make  the  "  house  of  the  five  lamps " 
trebly  illustrious.  The  lamps  are  still 
■jn  tlie  house-front,  glimmerinf(  above 
the  little  slirine  where  the  old  painters 
jftcii  stopped  to  tell  their  beads  before 
tlie  inia^e  of  our  Lady,  who  had  been  a 
:^t>od  friend  to  their  craft  ever  since  the 
lay  slie  sat  for  its  patron,  Saint  Luke. 

Perhaps  they  passed  on  thence  to 
tliat  ((ardcn  of  tlie  Gaddi,  in  the  little 
street  nf)t  far  away,  to  which  the  paint- 
3r's  pomer(ranate-trees  f?ave  tlie  name 
af  Via  fid  Mdaranrio,  which  it  wears 
2ven  to-day.  In  the  Calzaioli,  just 
beyond  the  Bij^allo,  and  on  the  same 
iide  with  it,  about  a  hundred  years 
ifter  Giotto,  Donatello,  and  Michelozzo 
"  worked  together  like  brothers,  per- 
fecting the  art  of  sculpture,"  and  hew- 
ing that  tomb  of  Pope  Jolin  in  the 
Fiaptistciy,  which  was  the  foreninner 
Df  all  the  lovely  Tuscan-Renascence 
tombal  architecture.  Later  their  mal- 
lets rang  behind  the  cathedral  at  the 
corner  of  the  Via  dei  Sei-vi,  while  the 
minor  music  of  goldsmith's  hammer 
und  niellist's  tool  was  heard  from  the 
^lio]is  of  PoUajuolo  and  Finiguerra,  in 
111!  \';i,(cliercccia.  Monasteries  there  are 
ln.p,  where  famous  artists  once  worked, 
[■<)ii\(  iits  where  the  sisters  jminted,  like 
hliat  I'laiitella  Nclli,  who  had  to  make 
Hciixls  and  Judases  of  the  no\'iees, 
Hince  no  man  might  penetrate  the  walls, 
rhe  convents  are  secularized  now,  but 
WG  still  find  them  in  all  quarters  of  the 
city. 

(Uiiberti  cast  his  gates  in  the  Via 
Sant'  Egidio  ;  to-day  the  hoiise  shelters 
the  (piaint  foi-eign  grace  of  Van  der  Vey- 
den's  Flcinisli  IMadonna  ;  and  gerani- 
ums now  Hanie  in  the  garden  of  the  Via 
dolla  Pei-goln,  where  Benvenuto's  fur- 
naces once  burned  fiercely  as  the  molt- 
en bronze  became  Perseus. 

Wo  visit  Micliael  Angelo  the  boy  in 


the  Via  Anguillara,  Michael  Angei  the 
old  man  in  the  Via  GhibeUina,  ad  in 
Via  Ginori  are  the  stairs  down  -hich 
the  young  Raphael  has  often  -Rlked 
with  his  host.  Andrea  del  Sartc  with 
Franciabigio,  had  his  shop  in  that 
southern  angle  of  the  Piazza  0-,San- 
Michele,  where  a  dark  vault  give  en- 
trance to  a  street  so  narrow  that  jvers 
might  clasp  hands  across  it  froi  the 
windows  corbelled  out  above,  and  ^  ere, 
too,  the  artists  were  next  door  t  the 
palace  of  their  arch-patrons,  the?aer- 
chants  of  the  mighty  guild  of  ool, 
with  its  blazon  and  loggia  and  Lttle- 
mented  parapet.  Fra  Baiiolommc  got 
his  nickname  of  Baccio  deUa  lita, 
from  the  Roman  Gate,  near  whic  he 
lived,  and  when  later  he  took  the  ton- 
sure and  renounced  his  art  for  a  me, 
his  comrade,  Albertinelli,  discouicred 
by  his  loss,  dropped  palette  and  brtihes 
and  opened  a  ■wine-shop  under  tho&  old 
houses  of  the  Alighieri,  where  "nnque 
il  divino  poeta."  II  Rosso,  with  lu  ap- 
prentice Battistino  and  his  ape  (vom 
the  chronicles  leave  nameless),  mad  life 
merrv-  for  the  monks  of  Santa  Cbce ; 
and  Cellini,  bom  near  the  modern  ron 
markets,  and  casting  his  bronze  i  the 
Street  of  the  Bower,  studied  first  -ith 
Bandini  in  the  Furriers'  Quarter,  nen 
under  the  new  dispensation  of  l.ike 
Cosimo,  went  with  the  other  goldsuths 
to  that  Ponte  Vecchio  where  th(  ip- 
prentice  lads  were  stationed  to  der 
trinkets  to  the  passing  ladies,  an  to 
the  very  shoji  whence  his  bust  ow 
looks  down  upon  his  successors.  So 
the  tale  runs  ;  and  the  list  is  endjss, 
for  Florence  remembers  her  famus 
men,  and  the  archives  beneath  the  ict- 
ure  gaUeiy  of  the  Ulfizi  are  cramied 
with  records  that  give  house,  date,  nd 
name,  dry  bones  to  which  the  chmi- 
clers  add  life — the  life  of  the  crowed, 
narrow-streeted  citj-,  with  its  art,  it^n- 
dusti-y,  its  busy  hours,  its  leisure,  nd 
even  its  fun  and  jokes. 

For  the  hard-worked  painters  fond 
time  for  the  latter,  made  time  for  thm 
indeed.  Woe  to  the  man  who  was  en- 
ceited,  credulous,  or  lazy  ;  his  foible  as 
exploited  by  a  dozen  past-master  in 
the  science  of  tormenting  ;  Florence 
tongues  were  proverbially  sharj),  ad 
constant  practice  in  the  wordy  wartre 
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of   til   studio    gave    tliem 
even  ainer  edge. 

TbiLfreatest  artists  — 
DonalJJo,  Brunelleschi,  and 
earlici  BuflGalmacco  —  con- 
coetec elaborate  beffe  and 
burle.  ith  no  pity  for  their 
victim ;  the  temptation  was 
great  ■)  he  ages  of  faith  had 
not  paied  away,  many  good 
folk  atustomed  to  believe 
in  mir;les  aflforded  golden 
opporiuities  to  the  prac- 
tical jeer  ;  and  if  we  may 
believt.Sacehetti,  Ser  Gio- 
viinni,  ind  Boccaccio,  the 
wags  m-e  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. There  was  audi  a 
fund  cicredulity  hing  idle, 
it  was  >  easy  to  make  Ca- 
landrin  believe  that  he  was 
invisil>.  to  persuade  the 
Doctoiihat  he  might  sup 
with  iflen  and  Cliopatrn, 
to  con/ice  II  Grasso  that 
he  had.  hanged  his  iilenti- 
ty,  thawe  can  hardly  l)Ianie  the  paint- 
ers fouarces  in  wliidi  the  whole  towni 
joined,  ven  the  good  parish  priest  play- 
ing his  irt.  This  fun  was  rifest  perhaps 
at  the  Donday  hour,  when  Luigi  Pulci 
takes  %  into  that  old  market,  around 
which  l«  studios  were  set  thickest,  and 
which  cly  tlu-ee  years  ago  stood  just  as 
it  was  tien  hungi-y  industry,  bent  on 
dining.^urged  into  the  Mercato  Vec- 
chio,  Ajn  Minori  and  Maggiori  at  once. 
Here  rtists  gi-eat  and  smaU,  mas- 
ters an  apprentices,  dined  ;  here  was 
dinner  aough  for  all  Florence  ;  an<l 
the  irreular  squaie,  round  which  the 
tall,  soc- stained  houses  crowded  was 
a  glutms  paradise,  in  which  Mar- 
gutte  wnld  have  found  all  the  articles 
of  his  ^ndo — his  tai-t  and  tm-tlet,  his 
stuffed  'ccafichi,  and  his  good  wine. 
There  -me  meals  for  all  tastes  and  all 
purses  line  could  lunch  on  fruit  and 
eggs  an  cheese  with  Donatello,  or  sup 
like  a  iii'uiJieo  on  the  boar  that  giioned 
from  tL  butcher's  shop,  and  only  two 
days  btne  was  cninching  the  acoms 
of  Valloibrosa  ;  there  was  good  eating 
in  the  gjuy,  black  shops,  where  before 
a  huge  re  a  spit  revolved  loaded  with 
tmssed  )wls  and  haunches  of  venison  ; 
and  the  astry-cook's  was  not  to  be  de- 


spised  ^vith  its  de- 
licious scent  of  spices 
and  warm  pasties,  just  off  the  hot  iron 
plates,  set  out  in  dainty  white  baskets — 
ciambelliandrialdoni — buns  and  wafers, 
the  crisp  berlingozzi  that  poor  Visino 
thought  worth  all  the  kings  and  queens 
in  Hungaiy,  and  those  light,  golden, 
sugar  -  spi-inkled  pastykins  which  the 
magnificent  Lorenzo  sang  of.  These 
delicacies  were  not  for  the  ajjprentices, 
they  brought  their  own  empty  flasks  and 
canakins  to  the  wine-shop,  to  be  filled 
with  white  Trebbiano  ;  they  patronized 
the  pork-butchers,  buving  whole  strings 
of  sausages,  and  the  poulterers,  whose 
neighborhood   gave   the   famous  nick- 
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uaiiic  of  PoUajuolo,  and  where  one  stu- 
dent at  least  bought  the  caged  wild 
bii-ds  and  set  them  free,  while  onlook- 
ers wondered  at  the  queer  caprices  of 
young  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Wine  and 
bread,  onions  and  sausages  once  con- 
sumed, whether  before  the  shops  or  on 
the  steps  of  Santa  Maria  in  Campidoglio, 
the  'prentices  went  back  to  the  shop. 
It  was  usually  in  the  massive  basement 
of  a  tall  house,  fronting  some  tiny 
piazza,  or  narrow  street.  The  heavy 
iron-barred  shutters,  which  at  night 
closed  its  four  arches,  were  raised  and 
fastened  to  the  wall,  and  even  the  pon- 
derous door  stood  open,  for  light  was 
precious  to  the  workers  within.  The 
lower  half  of  these  arched  openings 
was  filled  by  counters  of  solid  masonry, 
to  which  a  coujjle  of  seats  were  often 
added  on  the  outer  side.  Within  the 
furnishing  was  meagre  enough  ;  a  few 
heavy  joint  stools,  hacked  by  genera- 
tions of  students,  a  strong  box,  a  deli- 
cately wrought  i^air  of  bronze  scales 
for  weighing  jjearls,  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  colors  ;  a  carved  and  gilded 
triptych  frame  hanging  on  the  wall 
waiting  to  be  filled  with  the  patron 
saints  of  its  future  purchaser  ;  on  one 
counter  a  small  anvil,  a  goldsmith's 
hammer,  graver,  and  pincers,  and  a 
goatskin  bellows.  A  charcoal  drawing 
or  two  was  stuck  on  the  wall  ;  from  a 
peg  hung  a  fine  jewelled  girdle  ;  and 
on  a  bracket  over  the  door  were  some 
elaborately  chiselled  silver  trenchers. 
At  the  back  a  door  led  into  the  studio 
lighted  from  the  next  street,  where  the 
students  worked  under  the  master's 
suj)ervision,  drawing,  painting,  model- 
ling, and  cai-ving. 

The  life  of  these  art  students  was  di- 
vided into  thi-ee  sharply  defined  stages. 
The  child  of  eight  or  ten,  who  was  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  the  craft,  was  called 
an  aj)prentice ;  the  youth  who  aided  in 
the  execution  of  important  commissions 
an  assistant  (companion  would  be  the 
literal  translation  of  the  Italian  word), 
and  the  fully  fledged  young  artist  who 
had  begun  to  fly  alone  a  maentro,  or 
master.  The  whole  training  was  emi- 
nently practical ;  there  were  no  medals, 
no  exhibitions,  no  public  awards.  Now 
and  then  there  was  a  great  competition 
for  some   important   civic    monument 


like  the  doors  of  the  Baptistery  or  the 
facade  of  the  cathedral,  to  which  not 
only  Italians,  but  artists  from  beyond 
the  Alps  were  invited  to  send  designs  ; 
but  these  were  very  rare,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  prac- 
tically ceased  to  exist.  There  were  no 
academies,  no  public  art  schools,  and 
no  government  ajipropriations  for  ar- 
tistic instruction,  no  of&cial  institu- 
tions ;  but  the  state,  while  "  ignoring 
art  in  the  abstract,  encouraged  the  in- 
dividual artist."  To  produce  some- 
thing which  somebody  would  want  to 
possess,  to  turn  his  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful,  his  masterj'  of  techiical  jjro- 
cesses  to  some  concrete  end,  was  the 
object  of  the  education  of  the  future 
artist  —  a  work -a- day  genius  ignorant 
of  our  modern  formula  of  art  for  art's 
sake.  Pietro  Vanucci  painted  the  Flor- 
entines on  altar -curtains  while  wait- 
ing for  the  time  when,  as  Perugiuo,  he 
should  work  on  the  walls  of  the  Sistine 
Chajjel  ;  Rodolfo  Ghirlandajo  "  told 
sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  "  on 
the  baldacchino  drajjeries  for  AU-Souls- 
Day ;  and  BruneUeschi  chased  rings 
and  set  jewels  whQe  dreaming  of  an- 
tique temijles  and  giant  domes.  Thus 
were  executed  not  only  the  master- 
pieces we  admire  to-day  in  the  churches 
and  museums  of  Eurojae,  but  a  whole 
series  of  minor  works,  which  surround 
the  jjictures  and  statues  of  the  Renas- 
cence, like  the  fantastical  bordering 
about  the  illuminated  pages  of  the 
missal. 

Art  did  not  mean  the  production  of 
pictures  and  statues  only,  it  meant  a 
practical  apj)lication  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  beautiful  to  the  needs  of  daily 
life.  So  the  bottega  hummed  and 
buzzed  with  the  manifold  business  of 
the  artist.  If  orders  came  in  his  ab- 
sence the  ajjiirentices  were  to  accept 
them  all,  even  if  for  insignificant 
trifles  ;  the  master  would  furnish  the 
design  and  the  pupil  would  execute  ; 
not  from  greed  of  gain  as  with  Perugi- 
no,  but  from  the  pure  joy  in  creative 
work  which  made  Ghirlandajo  willing 
to  decorate  "  hoops  for  women's  bas- 
kets," and  at  the  same  time  long  for  a 
commission  "  to  paint  the  whole  circuit 
of  all  the  walls  of  Florence  with  sto- 
ries ; "  and  which  enabled  him,  although 
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he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  to  leave 
behind  him  a  second  jDopulation  of 
Florentines  in  the  choirs  and  ehapels 
of  her  churches. 

And  there  were  constant  oj)i5ortiini- 
ties  for  the  exercise  of  this  creative  fac- 
ulty. Orders  did  not  cease.  Now  it 
was  a  group  of  brown  Carmelites  who 
called  master  and  men  to  their  church, 
to  be  at  once  scene-setters,  costumers, 
carpenters,  and  machinists  during  the 
Ascension-day  ceremonies,  and  for  the 
angel-filled  scaffolding  from  which  va- 
rious sacred  personages  should  mount 
to  heaven.  The  Abbess  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's came  in  state  to  order  designs 
for  embroideries  to  lighten  the  heavy 
leisure  of  the  nuns ;  or  some  wealthy 
merchant,  just  made  j^urveyor  of  Flor- 
entine goods  to  the  most  Holy  Fathei", 
would  put  the  pajjal  escutcheon  on  the 
cornice  of  his  house,  and  wished  to 
know  what  the  master  might  demand 
for  his  di-awing,  what  for  the  pietra- 
serena  or  marble,  what  for  the  sculj)t- 
ure — where  to  the  keys  and  tiara  sur- 
mounting the  arms  of  Eovere  or  Me- 
dici should  be  added,  as  supporters, 
some  device  of  the  painter's  invention. 
Sometimes  abbot  or  jDrior  brought  a 
great  order  for  the  decoration  of  a 
whole  chapel  or  cloister,  and  the  botte- 
ga  palpitated  with  expectant  enthusi- 
asm, in  s^aite  of  which  the  jirudent 
master  did  not  forget  to  specify  in  the 
contract  that  for  the  said  sum  he 
would  furnish  the  paint,  "except  the 
gold  and  ultramarine,"  which  must  be 
sup2ilied  by  the  monks,  for  the  breth- 
ren dearly  loved  these  costly  colors, 
and  the  painter  well  knew  that  without 
this  important  clause  he  should  have 
the  prior  always  at  his  elbow  demand- 
ing "more  and  more  of  the  blue." 
Even  the  imagination  of  a  Pojje  Julius 
II.,  equal  to  the  conception  of  a  Saint 
Pet(!r's  and  of  a  mausoleum  as  big  as  a 
church,  could  not  rise  above  the  mo- 
nastic tradition,  and  he  could  say  as  he 
stood  for  the  first  time  beneath  the  aw- 
ful prophets  and  sibyls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  "  I  don't  see  any  gold  in  all 
this ! "  Again,  there  would  come  an 
embassy  in  gowns  of  state  from  some 
neighboring  city,  with  ai-med  guards 
and  sealed  parcthments,  bringing  a 
commission  for  the  j)aintiug  of  church 


or  town-hall ;  or  a  foreign  trader  from 
Milan  or  Genoa  would  steji  in  to  hag- 
gle over  a  j)ortrait.  Most  welcome  was 
a  bridal  party,  for  its  manifold  needs 
gave  work  to  the  whole  studio,  even 
to  the  ten-year  old  apprentices  in  the 
back  shoj}. 

"  Chi  prende  moglie  vuol  quattrini  " 
— he  who  takes  a  wife  needs  cash — runs 
the  Florentine  proverb,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  it  when  we  realize  what  a 
qviantity  of  fine  things  a  bridegroom 
was  expected  to  supply.  There  were 
the  dower-chests — carved,  gilded,  and 
j)ainted  with  triumphs  of  love  or  chas- 
tity ;  then  the  shrine  with  its  picture  of 
Madonna  flanked  by  patron  saints  for 
the  bride's  chamber,  and  if  the  uposo 
was  inclined  to  do  things  handsomely 
the  jjainter  could  add  the  portraits  of 
the  future  husband  and  wife  in  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  gilded  shutters  ;  a  chased 
and  enamelled  holy -water  basin,  and 
sj)rinkler  to  hang  beneath  it  of  course  ; 
and  for  the  tiring  mirror,  just  arrived 
from  Venice,  the  master  must  design  a 
silver  frame  ;  then,  while  our  hand  was 
in,  why  not  add  a  painted  frieze  oi  put- 
tini  on  a  blue  ground  to  run  between 
the  wainscoting  and  the  beamed  ceil- 
ing ?  Next  (for  the  list  was  a  long  one) 
came  the  damigella's  book  of  Hours, 
wherein  the  tedium  of  long  jjrayers  was 
pleasantly  enlivened  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  goodly  majuscules  and  fair  min- 
iatures. Important,  too,  was  the  plate, 
no  small  item  in  days  when  a  comfit  sal- 
ver or  a  tankard  was  signed  Verrocchio 
or  Ghiberti  Then,  objects  of  moment- 
ous interest  and  of  anxious  consulta- 
tion to  the  whole  party,  came  the  jewels 
and  their  settings.  The  buyers  brought 
the  raw  material  with  them,  pearls  and 
balas-rubies,  the  precious  convoy  of  a 
Venetian  galley  fresh  from  the  far  East ; 
a  big  turkis  engraved  with  strange 
characters,  torn  from  the  neck  of  an  Al- 
gerian pirate  by  a  Genoese  sailor,  and 
an  antique  cameo  unearthed  in  a  So- 
man vineyard  only  a  week  before.  Each 
jewel  was  then  examined,  weighed,  and 
entered  in  two  account -books  —  the 
j)ainter's  and  the  owner's — to  j^revent 
any  possibility  of  fraud  or  mistake. 
Afterward  ensued  a  most  animated  and 
dramatic  discussion  of  designs,  details, 
and  i^rices,  during  which  artist  and  cus- 
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tomei-s  vied  witli  each  other  ill  fine  his- 
triouic  effects,  followed  in  due  time  by 
an  amicalile  settlement  and  more  en- 
tries in  those  "  diurnal  books  "  which 
still  exist  among  the  domestic  archives 


of  Florentine  families  to  inform  poster- 
ity how  many  peacock  feathers  went  to 
a  garland,  how  many  hundi-edweight  of 
fine  pearls  to  a  girdle,  and  just  how 
many  florins  Macigni,  Strozzi,  or  Bardi 
paid  for  a  buckle  or  a  poueh-clasi). 

Strange  as  such  varied  orders  would 
appear  to  a  modern  artist,  they  seemed 
natural  enough  to  the  jDaiuters  and  joa- 
trons  of  the  Renascence,  to  whom  art 
meant,  first  of  all,  the  embellishment 
of  daily  life.  In  these  days  of  sijecial- 
ists  and  perfected  processes  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  how  wide  a  field  was  then 
open  to  the  creative  artist,  and  in  how 
many  different  directions  his  personal- 
ity sought  exj^ression.  All  life  was  his, 
and  all  its  forms ;  nothing  was  too 
small  or  too  great,  too  trivial  to  be 
tried,  too  difficult  to  be  dared  ;  in  him 
the  audacity  of  the  revolutionist  was 
united  to  the  infinite  patience  of  the 
gem-cutter.  He  attended  personally 
to  a  thousand  details  now  relegated  to 
trained  subordinates.     He  must  answer 


for  his  materials,  must  dabble  in  the 
grave  art  of  the  apothecaries  (that  ar- 
te degli  fpuziali  c  vv.dici  which  called 
Dante  member),  that  the  chemicals 
might  be  pure  for  the  color  his  apj)ren- 
tices  ground ;  he  must  linger  in  the 
Pellicceria,  or  Furriers'  Quarter,  choos- 
ing fair,  smooth  vellum,  and  must  anx- 
iously test  the  panel  upon  which  ]Ma- 
donna  should  ajjpear,  lest  fine  gold  and 
costly  ultramarine  might  be  wasted 
ujjon  unseasoned  wood.  He  must 
train  his  model,  watch  the  carving  of 
his  i^icture-frame,  and  see  that  the  oil 
was  jjroperly  clarified.  The  sculptor 
went  to  the  quarries  to  select  his  1  jlocks 
of  marble,  and  superintended  their  re- 
moval to  the  to\\-n  ;  he  examined  the 
jewel  on  which  cameo  or  intaglio  was 
to  be  ciit,  and  planned  the  scaffolding 
for  his  colossal  statues.  The  architect 
arranged  all  the  joractical  details  for 
the  execution  of  his  designs,  invented 
machines  for  raising  stones  and  beams, 
built  the  bridges  and  platforms  used 
by  the  workmen,  was  his  own  foreman 
and  master-builder,  and  of  him  it  might 
be  truly  said,  "  No  stone  was  laid  that 
he  did  not  ■^\-ish  to  see,"  "  Non  sarebbe 
murata  una  jjietra,  che  non  Tavesse  vo- 
luta  vedere." 

The  chisel,  the  needle,  the  compass, 
the  burin,  the  brush,  the  goldsmith's 
hammer,  the  caligrajoh's  pen,  even  the 
jiotter's-clay  and  the  mason's  trowel 
were  alike  familiar  to  him.  He  could 
fill  a  dusky  Gothic  chapel  with  a  fres- 
coed jjaradise  radiant  with  golden 
heads  and  glimmering  halos  and  the 
sweeji  of  snovry  wings,  and  fashion  an 
ear-ring  for  a  j)retty  woman  ;  he  could 
design  embroidery  patterns  "  in  chi- 
aro-oseuro  for  certain  nuns  and  other 
people,"  and  build  a  bridge  over  Aruo 
that  has  stood  for  five  centuries  against 
storm  and  flood,  even  when  the  river 
swollen  with  rain  and  laden  with  wrack 
tossed  its  tawny  waves  high  against  the 
piers  and  battered  them  with  ujnootcd 
trees  and  clods  of  earth  and  In'okcn 
beams.  He  could  set  a  great  cupola  on 
the  cathedral  walls  and  write  abusive 
sonnets  to  those  who  declared  he  was 
tempting  God  by  this  achievement ;  he 
could,  on  his  way  to  Carrara  to  select 
marble  for  a  moiuunent,  casually  and 
as  an  incident  of  his  errand,  survey  and 
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build  a  road  over  the  torrent-beds  and 
sharp  sj)urs  of  the  mountain  ;  he  could 
"  cramp  his  hand  to  fill  his  lady's  mis- 
sal marge  with  flowerets ; "  he  could 
design  a  cartoon  for  the  tapestry-weav- 
ers and  crowd  heaven's  glories  into  a 
gilded  triptych  as  well  as  he  could 
make  sealing  ladders  and  "  armor  war- 
ships ; "  he  could  decorate  a  dower- 
chest,  and  paint  a  cathedral  apse,  and 
chisel  a  holy-water  basin  while  fortify- 
ing a  city  ;  he  could  wi'ite  to  a  Duke 
of  Milan  describing  his  inventions  for 
war-machines,  bombs,  and  field-pieces, 
his  plans  for  fortifications,  canals,  and 
buildings,  adding  as  an  after-thought 
at  the  end  of  the  list,  "  in  painting  also 
I  can  do  what  may  be  done  as  weU  as 
any.  be  he  who  he  may." 

He  could  handle  a  jien  as  well  as  a 
brush,  and  fill  the  emjjty  mould  of  the 
sonnet  ^-ith  the  fieiy  molten  gold  of 
real  passion  ;  he  could  write  treatises 
on  art  rich  in  wise  precepts,  histories 
of  sculjiture  in  which  his  o^ti  works 
were  not  slighted,  dissertations  on  do- 
mestic economy,  and  world-famous  lives 
of  fellow-craftsmen.  Using  the  style 
Uke  a  chisel,  car^•ing  character  in  broad 
^^rile  strokes,  molding  colloquial  Ital 
ian  like  wax,  he  could  cast,  in  the  furnace 
of  his  own  fierce  nature,  an  unequalled 
full-length  portrait  of  the  man  of  the 
Renascence  in  "  the  best  of  modern  au 
tobiograj^hies." 

He  could  make  scientific  discoveries, 
solve  mathematical  problems,  embroid 
er  an  altar-cloth,  invent  costumes  foi 
a  masque,  summon  the  gods  of  Olym 
pus  to  the  magic  cu-cle  of  the  seal  ling 
engrave  buttons  in  niello,  Ulustrate 
Dante's  Paradise  and  Petrarch's  Tri 
umj)hs,  design  moulds  for  jeUies  and 
confections,  model  statuettes  in  sugai 
paste,  and  make  of  a  banquet  as  rich  a 
feast  for  the  eye  as  for  the  palate.  He 
could  damascene  a  corselet,  paint  a 
banner  for  a  j)rocession  with  rose 
crowned,  peacock-winged  angels  and 
gaunt  i^atron  saints,  or  cast  a  huge 
church-beU  girtUed  with  many  pattern 
ings  and  Gothic  letters  which  still  tell 
us  "  Franciscus  Fiorentinus  me  fecit ; " 
he  could  paint  and  glaze  a  sweet  water- 
jar,  or  a  cool-toned  pavement,  or  a 
shrine  where  under  heavy  garlands  the 
cherubs  clustered  close   like  doves   in 


the  shelter  of  the  eaves  around  some 
sweet-faced  saint. 

And  in  these  myriad  forms  of  loveli- 
ness he  could  immortalize  his  native 
town  ;  freely  as  he  scattered  his  riches 
over  Italy  it  was  for  Florence  that  he 
reseiwed  his  most  precious  gifts  ;  it  is 
to  him,  the  greatest  of  her  sons,  that  she 
owes  her  j^roud  title  of  "  The  Beautiful" 
During  long  centuries  of  silent  shame 
when  the  foreign  yoke  lay  heavy  on  her 
neck,  the  dead  artists  stUl  sei-ved  her ; 
she  hid  her  misery  and  degradation  un- 
der the  splendid  mantle  of  their  con- 
summate achievements,  which  stdl  sanc- 
tifies her  and  will  make  her  a  place  of 
pUgrkuage  as  long  as  art  has  a  single 
votai-y. 

For  creeds  decay,  and  scholarship 
grows  musty,  and  the  wisdom  of  one 
centuiy  is  the  foolishness  of  the  next ; 
but  beauty  endures  forever.  A  scepti- 
cal age  smiles  at  the  bigotiw  which 
condemned  Matteo  Palmieri's  jneture, 
and  yet  is  charmed  by  the  melancholy 
and  mannered  graces  of  BotticeUi  ;  the 
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scholar  shudders  at  the  barbarisms  of 
the  famous  humanists,  but  the  sculptor 
still  takes  off  his  cap  to  Douatello  ;  the 
mysticism  of  the  Divine  Comedy  rings 
strangely  hoUow  on  a  modem  ear,  but 
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have  the  Nip;ht  and  Morning  of  Michael  uaido's    fortifications    have    crumbled 

Angelo  no  meaning  for  us  V     The  sci-  away,    his    inventions   are   superseded, 

entist  of  to-day  looks  with  reverent  pity  only  the   drawings   remain   of   the  fa- 

at   Galileo's    rude    telescope,    but    the  mous  flying  machine ;   but  la  Gioeon- 

arehitect   counts   Brunelleschi's    dome  da's  mysterious  smile  has  not  ceased  to 

among  the  miracles  of  his  art  ;   Leo-  fascinate  an  older  world. 


A  memory: 

ANNE  EEEVE  ALDBICH. 

Bv  Edith  M.  Thomas. 


Since  through  the  Dark  thy  singing  soul  took  fligh 

(A  wistful  cadence  lingering  after  thee), 

Eeceding  ever,  thy  young  face  I  see. 

Once  seen,  once  only,  on  a  festal  night, 

Crovmed  with  a  tender  wreath  of  green  and  white. 

But  now,  alas  !  its  leaves  droop  witheringly. 

Its  lilies-of-the-valley  gathered  be 

From  the  jjale  meadows  far  from  mortal  sight. 


So  dost  thou  come,  so  still  the  memory  haunt, 
Like  Hero,  with  drown'd  eyes  and  long  bright  locks, 
Tossed  U13  the  reedy  marge  of  Hellespont, 
Or  her  who  from  the  steep  Leucadian  rocks 
Sank  underneath  the  waters'  seamless  weft, 
And  but  a  mellow  gleam,  a  remnant  music,  left. 


"TO   HER." 
Bv  T.  R.  SuUiviVi. 


'There  cannot  be  two  loves  in  a  man's  life  :   there  can  be  one  only,  deep  as  the  sea,  but 
without  shores." — Balzac. 


IT  all  began  with  Moore,  who  passed 
the  club-wiudow  in  deep  mourning 
for  his  wife.  I  had  expressed  my 
sympathy  for  him,  and  Arkwright  had 
given  inarticulate  assent  to  it  ;  then 
moving  uneasily  in  his  chair — I  think 
to  make  sure  that  we  were  quite  alone 
— he  added  : 

"  Everybody  pities  him.  But  nobody 
pities  you  or  me." 

"  Certainly  not  on  that  score,  you 
miserable  unmarried  Benedick  !  "  I  an- 
swered, resisting  a  strong  inclination 
to  laugh  lest  I  should  frighten  him  off ; 
for  such  a  speech  from  Arkwright  was 
unusual,  to  say  the  least,  and  it  aroused 
all  my  innocent  curiosity. 

I  remind  those  who  know  us  only  by 
sight  that  we  are  bachelors  of  a  certain 
weight  and  importance,  out-and-out  club- 
men by  long  education  ;  coming  in  regu- 
larly at  five  o'clock,  we  often  stay  untd 
the  doors  are  locked  and  later — or  ear- 
lier, accurately  speaking.  Arkwright  is 
fifteen  years  older  than  I  am,  though 
he  does  not  look  it ;  there  is,  in  fact, 
something  uncannily  young  about  him 
in  spite  of  his  white  hairs  ;  he  has  a 
very  shai-p  brown  eye,  and  a  brilliant 
hardness  as  of  highly  tempered  steel 
that  makes  him  shine  in  any  crowd  of 
men.  When  you  are  alone  with  him,  he 
softens  or  toughens  according  to  his 
mood  and  yours  ;  yet  even  in  his  weak- 
est moment  keeping  his  tender  side  so 


carefully  guarded,  that  he  has  never  to 
my  knowledge  been  charged  with  sen- 
sitiveness upon  any  subject.  We  two 
were  alone,  as  it  happened,  at  this  twi- 
light hour  of  the  long  spring  day,  hav- 
ing come  into  the  library  (our  club 
Sahara  so  far  as  frequentation  goes)  to 
settle  a  disputed  point  in  liugviisties  by 
i-eference  to  the  dictionary.  He  had 
maintained  that  the  verb  "  to  orient  " 
was  not  good  EngHsh,  and  I  was  right, 
as  usual,  though  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  Then  we  sat  silent  for  a 
while  in  the  window,  drank  once,  per- 
haps twice  ;  and  when  poor  Jim  Moore 
went  by  in  his  black  clothes  our  mem- 
orable talk  began. 

"  But  it  is  precisely  on  that  score  that 
we  deserve  pity — presumably,"  insisted 
Arkwright.  "  The  miserable  old  bache- 
lors are  not  born,  but  made  ;  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  from  an  amatory  first 
cause,  so  to  speak.  And  I  say  that  the 
man  who  loves  a  woman  devotedly  and 
never  gets  her  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
one  who  loses  the  best  of  wives  in  a 
year  and  a  day.  Jim  has  his  memories 
at  least — lucky  devU  !  " 

Of  course  Arkwright  fired  into  the 
air.  But  his  shaft  hapijened  to  graze 
an  old  scar  of  mine  which  has  not 
troubled  me  for  years.  How  these 
trifling  injmies  will  sometimes  retain 
their  susceptibility,  ready,  at  a  touch, 
for  a  sharp,  imexpected  twinge  of  pain ! 
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"  Ball !  ■'  said  I,  with  instinctive  cun- 
ning, as  artlessly  as  possible.  '•  If  the 
uiartTTS  to  your  amatory  lirst  cause 
could  be  forced  to  parade  in  mourning, 
the  world  would  recognize  and  pity 
them,  no  doubt  But  how  many  of  our 
own  acquaintance  should  we  tind  in  the 
procession  ?  " 

'■  All,  to  a  man — especially  including 
those  who  remain  single  from  choice! 
Choice,  what  humbug  1  Not  a  bad 
idea  that,  to  put  us  all  into  distinctive 
mourning.  What  a  reversal  that  would 
bring  about  in  the  world's  judgment  I 
Xo  more  accusations  of  selfishness  I  No 
more  envy  from  the  married  men  who 
have  drawn  unlucky  numbers  I  " 

'•  An  vmlucky  number,"  I  argued,  re- 
flectively, 'being  so  much  better  than 
no  number  at  alL" 

••Why.  of  course  it  is,"  fiercely  re- 
joined Arkwright  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing here  with  your  mission  unfulfilled  ? 
Where  are  the  kith  and  kin  that  should 
be  gathering  roimd  you  f  You  are  alone 
in  the  world — old  already.  A  year  or 
two  more  will  bring  you  to  your  dotage. 
Who  wiU  care  for  you  then  ?  Who  will 
hold  vour  hand  and  smooth  vour  pU- 
low  ?  ■  Who ■' 

"  Don't  1 "  I  pleaded,  having  a  consti- 
tutional dread  of  any  approach  to  se- 
nility in  my  own  case.  "Don't  go  on  : 
unless  you  want  to  drive  me  out  into 
the  street  to  fling  myself  away  upon  the 
first  comer  —  this  one,  for  instance." 
And  I  laughed  at  the  thought :  for  Miss 
Lancaster  (who  chanced  to  pass  as  I 
spoke),  though  still  handsome  in  her 
rigid  way,  is  no  longer  young.  More- 
over, she  is  so  enveloped  in  the  icy  at- 
mosphere of  her  own  interests  that  I 
have  ceased  to  find  her  interesting. 

Arkwright's  laugh  had  even  a  more 
un  gall  ant  ring  in  it  than  my  own,  and 
he  scowled  upon  Miss  Lancaster's  state- 
ly figure  until  it  swept  beyond  our  ken. 
"  Her  dancing  days  are  over,"  said  he. 
'•  That  woman  has  accomplished  all  the 
harm  on  earth  that  she  is  likely  to  do." 

"  Harm  I  "  I  repeated,  all  my  native 
chivalry  rising  to  the  surface  in  her  de- 
fence. '■  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
She  is  in  all  the  charities,  devoted  to 
good  works " 

"  Expiation,  my  dear  fellow  !  "  broke 
in    Arkwright,    with    a    sneer.      "She 


ruined  one  man's  life  deliberately  :  one  ? 
two !  and  Heaven  knows  how  many 
more  !  you  never  heard  Ludlow's  story, 
perhaps.  No  :  how  should  you.  even  if 
you  and  he  had  belonged  to  the  same 
generation  ?  " 

•Ludlow?  The  man  who  made  a 
fortune  in  a  single  night,  out  of  copper 
or  something  ?  and  then  turned  bibho- 
phUe  and  jjoet,  and " 

"And  then  died — unmarried.  Yes. 
that's  Ludlow.  But  he  never  set  him- 
self up  as  a  jK)et.  The  httle  book  of 
verses  on  one  of  the  shelves  behind 
us  was  published  after  his  death.  We 
ought  not  to  treasui^e  that  up  against 
him,  for  it  had  a  very  limited  circula- 
tion. No  one  read  it  No  one  in  this 
club.  111  venture  to  state,  has  ever  taken 
it  down.  There  I  I  thought  so  I  "  And 
Arkwright  blew  the  dust  from  the  toj) 
of  a  thin,  unpretentious  octavo  which 
he  had  foimd  while  he  was  speaking. 
Then  he  put  the  volume  back  with 
something  like  a  sigh. 

"  Never  tell  tales  out  of  school,  or  in 
a  club  I  "  quoted  I,  from  my  own  social 
philosophy  ;  "  but  as  we  are  quite  alone 
behind  closed  dooi-s,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  as  the  tale  is  so  old  that 
it  has  been  forgotten " 

"  I  see.  You  want  to  hear  it.  My 
dear  fellow,  you  might  have  had  it  for 
the  asking,  without  your  apologetic 
preamble.  For  the  thought  of  that 
woman  brings  back  the  fire  of  my 
youth,  and  makes  my  chilled  blood  boil 
in  my  veins.  I  would  gladly  proclaim 
her  story  from  the  housetops  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  Oh,  these 
good  women  !  The  wrong  they  do  is 
never  estimated,  simply  because  it  is 
never  so  proclaimed  and  never  comes 
to  light.  My  voice,  if  I  could  raise  it, 
might  save  some  prospective  victim,  or 
teach  all  her  kind  a  lesson.  Have  a 
cigar  and  split  a  soda  with  me.  while  I 
tell  you  about  Ludlow.  You'll  say  I 
am  prejudiced.  Well,  discount  half  for 
prejudice,  and  charge  the  rest  against 
that  woman's  charitable  nature.  We 
won't  be  too  hard  ujion  her  frailties  ; 
eternal  limbo  with  no  hope  of  heaven 
for  her,  that  will  do." 

So,  when  the  brandy -and -soda  bad 
been  set  before  us  and  all  was  quiet 
again,  Arkwright  began  : 
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"Ludlow.  YOU  must  understand,  was 
an  exeeptionallv  good  fellow,  who  in  his 
youth  had  an  exceptionally  hard  time  of 
it  His  name  yon  know,  of  course  ; 
his  ancestors  were  distinguished,  rich — 
social  leaders.  But  the  stock  seems  to 
have  been  poorly  grafted-  At  any  rate, 
it  frittered  itself  away  and  died  ofii 
Harry's  father  came  to  grief  financially, 
and  "the  boy  was  turned  loose  early  to 
shift  for  himself.  He  became  a  clerk 
somewhere  down  town,  barely  able  to 
make  both  ends  meet  out  of  a  moderate 
salary.  But  he  was  never  down  on  his 
luck,  never  morose  ;  his  happy  tempera- 
ment and  his  sense  of  humor  helped 
him  through.  He  had  studious  tastes 
which  he  developed  under  difficulties, 
puUing  out  his  bocks  in  the  spare  mo- 
ments of  business  hours — yet  this  with- 
out a  sign  of  priggishness  :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  showed  great  tact  iti  dealing 
with  all  sorts  of  men  agreeably  on  their 
own  ground.  He  could  be  firm  enough 
if  occasion  required  it.  but  he  remained 
courteous  always,  ffis  secret  was  the 
rare  gift  of  unselfishness.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  he  thought  of  himseK  last  in 
all  cases  where  a  question  of  precedence 
was  involved.  There  never  was  a  mean 
streak  in  him.  The  worst  of  us  has  his 
secret  admiration,  if  you  can  only  get 
at  it,  for  somebody  most  unlike  himself, 
and  I  had  mine  for  Harry  Ludlow, 
though  we  were  never  very  intimate  ; 
he  was  an  older  man,  you  see,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  a  very  busy 
one  ;  everybody  Kked  him,  moreover ;  if 
ever  a  man  lived  without  an  enemy,  it 
was  surely  he. 

"  "Well,  about  this  time,  as  the  almanacs 
say,  Miss  Lancaster  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  You  can  easily  imagine  how  she 
looked.  Her  beauty,  always  of  the  state- 
ly kind,  would  have  assured  her  success 
without  the  other  influences.  If  she  was 
not  immediately  marked  down  by  the 
fortune-hunters,  it  was  perhaps  because 
they  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  her  keen  eye 
and  clear  head.  For  she  had  money  in 
her  own  right,  more  money  in  prospect  : 
money  enough  to  count,  for  or  against, 
and  with  one  man,  at  least,  it  counted 
against  her. 

"It  was  late  in  her  first  winter  that 
Miss  Lancaster  made  the  acquaintance 
of   Harrv  Ludlow.      Thev   were   intro- 


duced at  a  ball  I  was  standing  near, 
and  the  circumstance  impressed  itself 
upon  me  because  she  looked  her  very 
best  that  night,  and  our  Kttle  knot  of 
men,  gathered  as  usual  about  the  door- 
way, remarked  that  they  made  a  fine 
combination.  They  got  on  famously, 
and  I  haven't  the  smallest  doubt  now 
that  Harry  was  bowled  over  in  that 
first  interview.  After  thi^  they  were  in 
the  way  of  meeting  constantly,  as  was 
only  natural ;  but  I  can't  remember  any 
gossip  of  a  possible  engagement  It 
probably  never  got  to  that,  for  as  the 
spring  came  on  Harry  shied  off  cut  so- 
ciety, refused,  to  go  anywhere,  on  ac- 
count of  business,  he  said.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  he  had  been  pro- 
moted a  peg,  perhaps  even  then  had 
made  his  first  small  excursion  into  cop- 
per ;  but  he  stOl  held  only  a  clerkship, 
and  his  real  reason  for  secluding  him- 
seK  was  quite  different  as  I  have  reason 
to  know.  He  wanted  to  avoid  Miss  Lan- 
caster, or  rather  Miss  Lancaster's  money, 
that  was  the  amount  of  it — an  absurd- 
ly morbid  scruple,  no  doubt :  but  if  he 
had  a  fault,  it  was  that  of  over-atten- 
tiveness  to  the  world's  opiEiion. 

"  So,  having  grown  to  be  intimate 
friends,  they  drifted  apart.  Miss  Lan- 
caster passed  her  summer  in  Europe, 
while  Harry  toiled  on  here  in  the  heat 
harder  and  harder,  until  at  last  he 
broke  down.  When  he  began  to  mend 
they  persuaded,  him  to  take  a  vacation, 
and  on  his  way  home,  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  he  stopped  for  a  week's  vis- 
it at  a  country-house,  never  dreaming 
the  fates  had  ordained  that  Miss  Lan- 
caster should  return  from  abroad  just 
in  time  to  meet  biTn  there.  And  there, 
just  what  might  have  been  expected  oc- 
curred, under  these  favorable  influences, 
in  the  bright  autumn  weather.  Tears 
afterward,  one  of  the  party  told  me  that 
her  interest  in  him  was  so  marked  as 
to  make  some  sort  of  understanding  be- 
tween them  seem  inevitable  before  the 
end  of  the  visit  "What  the  lookers-on 
saw,  Harry  must  have  seen,  and  that,  to- 
gether with  the  unwonted  propinquity, 
finished  him.  His  scruples  melted  away: 
losing  his  head  completely,  as  he  had 
already  lost  lus  heart,  on  the  last  day  he 
offered  himself  to  Miss  Lancaster,  and 
was  accepted.      But  the  party  broke  up 
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op  with  it,  in  all  its  roee-colored  ecbem^^ 
uHa^  tbe  lead  to  wfaicb  nhe  was  (mtitbul 
ag  a  reigning  beaat  v.  For,  thrrni^Ji  tL<= 
f-Tor  T^ffs  ttat  intervened  before  poor 
Hanr'B  death,  she  held  her  own  tri- 
nsphanUr  so  far  ae  looks  went,  and 
gHsed  in  distinction  of  manner,  in 
gnee,  ease,  and  all  that  goes  to  mate  np 
wiiat  we  call  charm.  Her  success  was 
marrelkms,  and  she  had  the  good  sense 
to  seem  nnaware  of  it.  '  If  one  coiild 
■zJy  get  her '. '  was  in  the  iriii'L  111  rent- 
Tir%  to  sa_v.  if  not  Ufyon  t'ne  lip--;,  of  many 
dig£blfe  men.  The  details  of  the  Lad- 
low  aSair  had  been  kept  dark :  and 
tboagfa  she  may  hare  rejected  snbse- 
qaoitlT  a  score  of  lovers,  for  ao^ht  I 
know,  there  was  no  blame  atticLed  to 
her  on  their  acconnt.  She  Li/i  never 
committed  herself  to  another  ensage- 
mait,  I  am  sore,  when  her  se<ond  Rich- 
mond n>ie  into  the  field.  As  he  is  still 
alire,  it  would  be  unfair  to  tell  you  his 
name.  We  will  call  him  X,  if  yon 
please,  and  take  his  good  looks,  his  vir- 
tues, and  defects  for  granted  :  the  fact 
that  she  found  him  worthy  of  her  steel 
Beed  not  force  me  to  establish  his  iden- 
tity. 

"There  can  be  no  harm  in  stating. 
tfaoogfa,  that  X  had  been  an  absentee, 
«id  therefore  had  all  the  effect  of  a  new 
figure  on  her  wide  horizon.  He  fell  into 
line  at  once,  and  soon  worked  his  way 
to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  her  ad- 
mirers. Now  call  me,  if  you  like,  a  lar- 
faarous  bigot  for  the  emphatic  assertion 
that  from  that  point  she  lured  him  on. 
A  woman,  as  you  must  know  very  welL 
may  encourage  a  man  in  divers  little 
ways  that  severally  amount  to  nothing, 
but  that,  summeil  up  together,  can  only 
convince  him  that  he  is  not  indifferent 
to  her.  These  devices  Miss  Lancaster 
understood,  and  she  employed  them 
with  the  happiest  results.  She  kept 
her  eye  upon  the  game,  which  was  de- 
coyed, snarevl.  bagged.  In  other  words. 
X  in  his  turn  became  engageii  to  her. 
He  was  desj>erately  in  love,  and  on  the 
dull  Noveml>er  afternoon  in  which  she 
gave  him  her  favorable  answer  he  could 
not  contain  himself.  It  bail  Iven  ar- 
rangeil.  as  usiuU  in  such  cases,  I  Ivlieve, 
that  the  ne\vs  should  not  get  out  until 
certain  friends  who  might  Kh^I  .^grievevl 
contrariwise  could  Iv  dulv  uotitiovl — a 


matter  of  a  week  or  so.  But  going 
home  that  day,  X  fell  in  with  me,  and 
poured  his  happiness  into  my  synapa- 
thetic  ear.  first  swearing  me  to  secrecy. 
In  tids  way.  quite  by  ehanee,  my  ear 
also  became  the  repository  of  the  bit- 
terne^  that  foDowe-i. 

"  AB.  tids  took  place  in  the  year  of 
Ludbw-s  death-  .Sii  weeks  after  that 
event  it  rsay  have  been,  when  rnia  first 
conndenee  was  tLrtLit  upon  me.  A  day 
or  two  later  I  went  to  the  Ludiow-  bcok 
sale.  I  riust  explain  that  since  Harrv 
died  intestate,  the  a'ininistrator  >cs^ 
arranged  for  the  disposal  c-f  his  Hferaiy 
at  public  auction-  A  fonnal  advertise- 
ment stated  that  the  Icoks  would  be 
sold  singly  after  the  usual  manner,  in 
alphabeticai  order,  accc^rding  to  a  num- 
bered catalogue.  I  wanted  a  remem- 
bnnce  of  him.  so  I  lo<jked  in  on  the 
first  afternoon  to  see  ho-=r  things  stoird. 
and  found  them  d->^*l  to  the  last  de- 
gree. A  -iriving  5t.?rTn  made  the  at- 
tenlance  very  small :  we  were  scarceh- 
twenty  sc-uls  all  told,  and  though  the 
dealers  ran  up  pnecs  now  aad  th^  the 
bidding  could  not  have  leai  ealkd 
lively.  The  aaetk»-xooai  ^ 
abh-'bot  and  stnSr.  mad  its  flsraii 
light  intiw  niddOeJUfbgndedi 
tfl  I  had  Biored  dovm  b^tnd  it  dose 
under  the  deslL :  thoe  1»£iig  wr  tiae, 
while  book  after  book  &Bt  I  Sd  mak 
want  wsit  f(w  a  saa«.  is  spite  of  sftaip 
ffingsat  d>e  genaal  ^t^^sksess  &»» 
oar  auctianea;  who  aeaxih-  lost  his  pa- 
tience. At  last  he  pst  ^  a  Sir  llKeBas 
Browne  in  an  oii  editk» — 1646. 1  think : 
this^  though  no4  e^iecialh-  vahable, 
struck  my  Sar -y.  anl  I  niiJe  a  moticai 
for  it.     ily  r  -        -    ,  .^nee.  twice, 

and  again,  o":  _nal  like  my 

own.  for  no  c  -  Glancing 

over  my  sho'.uier  1  so.^  :hat  my  sflent 
competitor  was  a  woman,  the  only  one 
present,  a  late-comer  apparently,  who 
stood  at  the  back  of  the  room  near  the 
door.  Her  veil  was  down,  and  the  gas- 
dame  between  us  was  so  d.v7ling  that 
her  figure  coiUd  scarcely  be  made  out 
from  my  advanced  position.  I  neither 
re^vguikxl  her.  nor  had  the  remotest 
idea  that  we  ha^l  ever  met,  but  I  did  not 
bid  again.  She  bought  the  book,  and 
Wfore  her  name  could  W  demanded,  a 
clerk,  stepping  forwarvl,  whispered  that 


gas- 
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TO  her: 


the  lady  wished  to  carry  off  her  prop- 
erty at  once.  As  she  did  so,  I  saw  in 
mild  suii^rise  that  I  had  been  crossiBg 
swords  with  Miss  Lancaster.  Without 
a  look  at  the  small  quarto  in  old  calf, 
which  I  still  coveted,  she  paid  her  price 
hastily  and  turned  to  go.  But  a  bit  of 
paper,  fluttering  out,  detained  her  an 
instant  longer  ;  she  caught  this  up,  ex- 
amined it,  and  laid  it  back  carefully  be- 
tween the  leaves.  '  A  loose  title,'  I 
thought,  as  the  door  closed  behind  her ; 
'  or,  perhaps,  only  a  fly-leaf  with  poor 
Harry  Ludlow's  autograjih.'  My  guesses 
hit  wide  of  the  mark  ;  for  the  loose  sheet 
was  not  a  fly-leaf,  not  yet  a  title-page, 
nor  had  it  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  quaint  discourse  upon  'Urn-Burial,' 
in  which  by  chance  it  had  lain  biuied. 
It  was  merely  one  of  Harry's  own  manu- 
scrijjts  carelessly  left  there,  no  doubt, 
at  the  time  of  its  comjjosition.  Had  I 
bought  the  book,  I  should  have  treas- 
ured always,  without  fully  comprehend- 
ing it,  this  scrap  of  work  from  Ludlow's 
brain  and  hand.  For  me  it  would  have 
had  great  value,  but  no  i^articular  sig- 
nificance. Chance  willed  otherwise,  and 
gave  the  document  straight  into  the 
hands  of  the  one  human  being  who  was 
capable  of  its  inteiioretation,  the  very 
one,  in  fact,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
In  spite  of  that,  the  writer,  I  am  con- 
vinced, never  meant  for  a  single  mo- 
ment to  biing  his  lines  to  Miss  Lan- 
caster's notice  ;  and,  if  his  own  words 
are  to  be  ti-usted,  the  direct  result  of 
their  disclosure  was  the  last  thing  on 
earth  he  woidd  have  desired. 

"  This  result,  unexplained  at  first,  was 
not  long  delayed.  Three  nights  after 
my  small  adventure  of  the  auction-room, 
when  I  had  entirely  forgotten  it,  X 
burst  in  upon  me  very  late,  pale  as  a 
ghost,  with  a  look  most  unlike  a  happy 
lover's. 

"  '  Good  Heavens  !  '  I  stammered. 
'  What  has  happened  ?  Miss  Lancas- 
ter  ' 

"  'Miss  Lancaster— yes ;'  he  explained 
incoherently.  '  I  have  been  out  of  town 
— called  away  suddenly  on  business — 
called  back  suddenly  too,  by  this  ! '  And 
he  handed  me  a  letter. 

"It  was  hers,  begging  to  be  released 
from  her  engagement.  8he  did  not 
love  him  as  he   deserved  to  be   loved. 


Her  discovery  had  come  too  late,  but 
happily  in  time  to  i)reveut  its  coming  to 
the  world's  knowledge.  He  must  for- 
give her,  if  he  could — forget  her,  at  all 
events.  Nothing  could  alter  this  de- 
termination, into  which  she  had  been 
led  reluctantly  but  irrevocably'  through 
no  fault  of  his.  She  was  much  to 
blame,  she  should  never  forgive  her- 
self ;  and  she  implored  him  to  make  no 
attemiDt  to  see  her.  A  meeting  would 
bring  only  deeper  pain  to  both. 

"  Dumb  with  astonishment,  I  turned 
to  X,  who  had  watched  me  tremulously. 

"'What  do  you  say  to  that?'  he 
gasped  in  a  strange  voice,  almost  un- 
recognizable. He  was  like  a  man  stand- 
ing appalled  in  the  presence  of  sud- 
den death,  for  whom  one  fears  that  the 
shock  may  also  jorove  his  death-blow. 

"  '  Say  ? '  I  repeated,  indignantly. 
'  W'hy,  this  is  monstrous  !  You  must 
insist  uj)on  seeing  her,  insist  that  she 
shall  give  you  an  explanation  ! ' 

"He  paced  the  room  for  a  while,  un- 
able to  talk,  then  grew  calmer ;  and  we 
discussed  the  matter  at  great  length. 
He  left  me,  jDromising  to  see  her,  to  let 
me  know,  afterward,  what  came  of  it. 
I  waited  two  daj-s,  but  had  no  word. 
Then  I  wrote,  and  received  a  line  in  an- 
swer requesting  me  to  call  upon  him. 

"  The  excitement  had  passed  ofl',  and, 
though  very  grave  and  sad,  he  was  self- 
possession  itself.  At  my  inquiring  look, 
he  shook  his  head  ;  then  quietly  in- 
formed me  that,  according  to  my  ad- 
vice, he  had  seen  her  that  very  day. 
She  had,  at  first,  refused  to  explain 
her  letter,  but,  overcome  with  his  re- 
l^roaches,  had  yielded  and  had  confessed 
to  serving  Ludlow  in  the  same  fashion. 
She  had  made  a  terrible  mistake,  that 
never  could  be  set  right  in  this  world. 
Ludlow  was  the  man  she  had  really 
preferred  above  all  others,  the  only 
man  on  earth  she  ever  could  have  loved. 
In  vain  X  vu-ged  that  two  wrongs  never 
made  a  right,  that  poor  Ludlow  was 
dead  and  biu-ied,  that  he,  himself,  lived 
and  loved  her,  that  she  had  promised 
to  love  him.  She  was  deaf  to  his  logic, 
deaf  to  his  entreaties.  She  coidd  not 
keeji  her  promise.  Assured  of  this  her- 
self, she  had  now  but  one  duty  —  to 
make  him  assured  of  it.  AxxA  when,  at 
last,  with  all  his  arguments  exhausted, 
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he  stood  speechless  before  this  calm, 
unemotional  conviction,  she  closed  their 
debate  forever  by  handing  him  the 
paper  found  in  Ludlow's  copy  of  the 
'  Urn-Burial.'  It  was  merely  the  rough 
draft  of  some  verses.  They  are  not  re- 
markably original,  not  great  in  any  way. 
They  do  not  even  show  the  high-water 
mark  of  Ludlow's  rivulet  of  talent. 
And  yet,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
read  them  to  you." 

Night  had  almost  descended  upon  us, 
and  our  lamps  had  not  been  lighted. 
But  in  the  window  where  we  sat  it  was 
stiU  possible  to  make  out  a  line  of 
print.  Arkwright  turned  to  the  shelf, 
took  down  the  book  again,  and  stepping 
nearer  to  the  Ught  found  his  place  in 
it. 

"  Listen  ! "  he  said.  "  As  I  told  you 
before,  they  are  addressed 

'  TO  HER.' 

'  Though  you  and  I  have  not  met  for  years, 
To-night,  I  wake  in  tliat  mist  of  tears 
One  thoiiglit  of  old  had  the  force  to  start— 
The  thought  that  never  has  left  my  heart. 

For  love  like  mine,  deny  it  who  can, 
Comes  once,  but  once,  in  the  life  of  man ; 
And  if  he  triumphs,  the  skies  may  fall, 
And  if  he  loses,  he  loses  all. 

I  wonder  if  you  regret ;  perchance. 
Some  word  of  the  past,  some  circumstance 
Has  proved  the  worth  of  that  force  unseen, 
And  made  you  long  for  what  might  have  been. 

Or,  in  the  future,  this  written  word 

May  plead  with  notes  in  my  voice  unheard, 

To  make  you  pause  at  the  broken  line 

And  sigh,  and  say :   "  All  his  life  was  mine  !  " 

Ah,  then,  perchance,  I  shall  hear  the  grass 
Pressed  softly  back,  as  your  footsteps  pass 
To  bring,  where  my  sightless  eyes  shall  see, 
The  tear  for  my  grave,  denied  to  me. 

Niiy,  do  not  come  ;  for  I  think  my  love 
Would  burst  its  cerements,  the  weight  above. 
And  my  fierce  arms  strive  through  turf  and 

mould 
For  you,  with  that  force  you  feared  of  old  ! 

No,  no ;   I  would  not  that  all  the  pain 

I  feel,  by  you  should  be  felt  again. 

I  would  not,  though  Heaven  before  me  shone, 

Bring  you  to  know  all  that  I  have  known. 

Live  on,  to  think  that  the  wound  has  healed 
With  never  a  soar  to  be  revealed ; 
When  we  two  meet  in  the  coming  years, 
Peace  to  your  smiles,  and  to  me  no  tears !  ' " 


Arkwright's  low,  clear  voice  had  for 
once  a  degree  of  expression  in  it  that 
surprised  and  interested  me.  I  should 
have  declared  him  incapable  of  so  much 
feeling.  He  put  away  the  book  without 
comment ;  then  taking  his  old  place, 
he  hghted  a  cigar  and  handed  one  to 
me.  Absorbed  in  something  else,  I  ac- 
cepted it  mechanically,  becoming  con- 
scious a  moment  later  that  I  had  sighed 
in  doing  so. 

Ai'kwright  laughed  gently.  "  Thanks ! " 
said  he.  "  You  make  a  friendly  audi- 
ence. The  thing  is  not  worth  much,  yet 
I  hoped  it  would  touch  you." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  still  following  my  own 
thought  more  than  his.  "  So  she  leads, 
as  you  say,  a  life  of  expiation  ?  " 

"  But  with  no  such  self-admission,  you 
may  be  sure,"  he  retorted.  "  Her  regret 
was  like  her  beauty,  skin-deep,  as  the 
regret  of  such  a  woman  must  always 
be.  She  has  drifted  into  the  life  she 
Uked  best.     That's  the  whole  story." 

"  How  you  hate  her  !  "  said  I,  thor- 
oughly myself  once  more.  "  Upon  my 
soul,  I  beHeve  you  are  the  unknown 
quantity.  Does  your  name  begin  with 
X?" 

"Thank  you,  no!"  said  Arkwright, 
laughing.  "  I  have  not  soared  so  high. 
My  hatred  is  only  upon  general  prin- 
cij)les.  Do  you  want  p)roof?  A  man 
never  hates  his  own  destroying  angel. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"You  are  taking  a  great  deal  for 
granted,"  I  protested.  "  But  your-  evi- 
dence has  weight,  I  admit.  They  say, 
the  fellow  who  is  blighted  always  de- 
fends his  blighter." 

"  '  They  say  '  is  good,"  he  insisted. 

"But  X?"  said  I,  to  divert  his  train 
of  thought  a  little.  "Joking  apart, 
what  became  of  him  ?  " 

"Nothing.  And  that's  the  mischief 
of  it,"  replied  Arkwiight,  gravely.  "  He 
hves  along  like  the  rest  of  us.  Not 
gifted  with  Ludlow's  tastes  and  re- 
sources, he  made  no  attempt  to  improve 
himself.  In  consequence,  he  has  dete- 
riorated. You  meet  him  here  often,  so 
do  I.  He  knows  that  I  know,  and  he 
always  remembers  the  fact  and  regrets 
it,  though  he  hasn't  mentioned  it  for 
years.  As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would 
say,  he  has  lain  down  in  Darkness  and 
has  his  light  in   Ashes.     As  I  say,  all 
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Bv  ALfnd.  krame  JUr^dw. 

HE  I>3otC'r  ami  I  were  aaaifiaff,  at  eascsm.  ssr-  an  arst  gavH-  a  rmittr  tm^e 
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em.  akr  becomes  saiEran.  ae  tsoIe 


J3rr  TO  MOORISH  SHADOU^. 

^p-  fiagiaiice  of  Awdahisiaii  vild  flowos 
rr-  oo-mes  out  basst  the  land,  gcaithr  at  fizst, 
jeH"  mflHiJiig  Iflie  surface- wat^  into 
zippli^  iNit  piesQitbr  as  it  gatbeis 


fh,  the  miniataze  -waT^s  begin  to 
comix  and  a  mrnad  tinv  "  white^haxses  ' 
>1>Tifigr  Jsp  over  tibe  mter.  ha[i^ing:  and 
rjincing;;  gjitteiin^and  ^iaiUin<; in  the 
rT-inerea^ng  IniDianev-  of  the  son- 
-ixM.  until  the  de«p  Une  of  the  haibcH- 
i~  shot  with  tofifpling  litfle  vanc^^resis. 
Back  of  D^  almost  aromtd  ns,  ciirlcs 
beaotifiiL    Thewaid.^iponriis-    thewater-femtof  Cadiz,  the  cdtvstietch- 
goBe.  dte  ladsant.  Uazn^  Hght    ing  avav  in  the  distance,  the  long  zovs 
hmm  a  dream,  that  is  mR.  and    cf    white,    tenace  -  crowned   bnfl^ngs 
sr  fs^'yjL  tliie  ssq^iErb  lealitr  of    bngjithr  shmTng  in  the  twofdd  light 

Ir  -■ ■  f  :^-ii~k  seems  al-    the  beantifalhr  fimpid  atmoepheie  mak- 

r  :lr  _  :--z  ^    ^z:  L  ^tedding    ing  ercn  the  details  of  their  stractme 

.-    -    -      -   .   _     T  ovfx  alL    viBBble  feom  the  di^     looming  high 

i:3lhr.to1die    abore  the  ditr  lise  the  lofty  toweis  and 

2aas  gimi    dome  of  the  cathednL  the  spires  of  San 

>>ter  is  no    ^^tonio.  and    the    Tone    de    Tann; 

i:iz::'M.  zs-i  ::—  --i>  Jknt^a- be-    around  them  duster  idie  less  pretaations 

Ihe  zEniihhas  beeonie  deep    buildings  adorned  with  prettr  azoteas. 
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giadnalhr  feigKi»g  to  a  paler 


and  saatetimeSL  at  the  anglea  with  a 
imstk  at  a  bdredere.  Here  and  there 
Is,  gilt-edged,  float  ^owir  ]^  nmadmes,  endosed  wifli  gJasB,  fla^ 
Thi  bay  seone  Uquid  sap-  back  the  blinding  son-sns,  tiie  bdght 
pfaire.  white-dotted  with  the  r^E«ti(H>  of  ^pofs.  soOoied  br  di^ance  and  ^aik- 
the  cloods.  whik-  a  breeze  ladeu  wish  due    Im?  fronoi  the  wMte  setting  of  Hitt  back- 
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-iroimd,  seeming  to  stud  the  citv  Trith 
gigantic  vellow  gems. 

The  belated  mail  fiually  arrives,  aud 
lie  steamer,  tumiug  her  prow  seawaiil. 
lowlv  steams  out  of  the  harbor,  oaiv- 
idlv  picking  her  way  among  tbe  viui- 
us  vessels  riding  at  anchor  aroimd  her. 
skimming  over  the  bav  in  every  liirec- 
ion  ai-e  numerous  small  craft,  moving 
ome  of  them  easily  txnd  rapidly,  othei-s 
iboriously  and  slowly — according  to  the 
ouise  they  steer,  the  means  of  pivpul- 
ion,  and  the  amount  of  their  little  car- 
oes.     A  few  are  under  siiil,  heeled  well 


over  by  the  pressuiv  of  the  freshening 
breeze — the  white  "  Ivjne  in  their  teeth  " 
espkxling  from  time  to  lime  into  glitter- 
ing spray,  as  the  pivws  strike  squtu-ely 
into  the  snappy  little  bead  seas,  instead 
of  riding  over  them.  Othei-s  are  rowed 
with  long.  heavA-  sweeps,  sluggishly  toil- 
ing towanl  the  Muelle  ajnvinst  wind  and 
wave  —  l>eudiug  oaps  jind  brawny  backs 
and  anus  sti-ainiug  to  wu  each  foot  of 
dist;uu-e.  while  stiU  othea-s.  bound  down 
the  wind.  easUy  glide  .-iloug,  their  rap- 
idly dipping  oivrs  tl;ishiug  in  the  sun- 
light and  their  moi-e  fortunate  crews  ex- 
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lent  contentment  of  the  degenerate  Mos- 
lem— it  has  not  only  declmed  to  be  iu- 
fiuenced  thereby,  but,  from  a  total  lack 
of  any  native  inclination  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  world,  it  has  failed  even  to  hold 
its  own  and  is  to-day  far  to  leeward  of 
the  position  it  occuxjied  several  centu- 
ries ago.  It  is  truly  a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
among  cities,  a  wonderfully  qiiaint  cu- 
riosity of  the  past,  which  would  seem 
more  appropriately  situated  within  the 
walls  of  some  mammoth  museum  than 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar, gravely  masquerading  as  a  modem 
city. 

Arrived  at  the  landing,  we  at  once 
engaged  a  guide,  who  in  turn  employs 
a  small  boy  and  a  diminutive  donkey 
to  transport  our  luggage  to  the  hotel. 
With  dexterous  hands  the  ui-chin  builds 
over  the  donkey  a  pyramid  of  satchels, 
rugs,  dress-suit  cases,  hat-boxes,  valises, 
all  lashed  together,  until  nothing  is  visi- 
ble of  the  patient  little  beast  but  foiir 
tiny  black  hoofs,  each  one  surmoimted 
by  six  inches  of  mouse-colored  leg. 
When  all  is  prepared  the  legs  begin  to 
■iviggle  and  our  luggage  rapidly  to  move 
along  the  narrow  wharf  to  the  Custom 
House  upon  the  shore.  The  Custom 
House  at  Tangier  differs  radically  from 
the  American  institution,  both  in  its 
structure  and  officers,  but  the  difference 
is  purely  physical  in  iDoth  instances,  for 
so  soon  as  we  (donkey  and  all)  enter  the 
low  archway,  under  which  are  squatted 
grave  and  ancient  Moors  upon  wooden 
dee  wins,  an  "exchange  of  courtesies" 
passes  between  the  guide  and  the  most 
stately  among  the  officers,  and  the  don- 
key, seeming  to  imderstand  the  un- 
uttered  conversation,  promi^tly  begins 
to  wiggle  his  legs  again,  the  luggage 
once  more  becomes  animated  and  disap- 
pears through  the  other  end  of  the  arch 
into  the  street.  The  walk  from  the 
harbor  to  the  hotel  is  not  a  pleasant 
one,  for  the  day  is  very  warm,  and  the 
noon  sun  is  pouring  down  into  the  nar- 
row streets,  heating  the  rough  and  un- 
even paving  blocks  untQ  they  bui'n  the 
soles  of  one's  feet,  while  the  white- 
washed walls  of  the  houses  reflect  tlie 
scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light,  and 
completely  shut  out  the  refreshing 
breeze.  So  we  clamber  along  up  the 
hiUy  streets  with  heads  bowed  beneath 
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umbrellas,  and  with  eyes  half  shut  to 
avoid  the  i^ainful  glare,  paying  as  little 
heed  to  objects  that  are  passed  as 
would  pedestrians  in  a  hea\'y  rain-stoiTQ. 
Trudging  on  in  silence,  hurrying  a  little 
in  order  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  nimble 
Uttle  donkey  in  front,  and  urged  to  in- 
creased exertion  by  refreshing  visions 
of  a  cold  bath,  we  soon  arrive  at  a  partic- 
ular piece  of  wall  with  arched  entrance 
and  stained-glass  door.  The  donkey 
has  been  relieved  of  his  burden,  and 
Arab  porters,  clad  in  picturesque  Uver- 
ies,  are  busy  transferring  it  to  the  hotel 
office  within,  through  a  wide,  cool  corri- 
dor, hung  upon  either  side  with  Moor- 
ish weapons,  ancient  and  modem,  artis- 
tically arranged  like  trophies  —  knives 
with  wickedly  curved  blades,  daggers 
with  elaborately  ornamented  handles 
and  sheaths,  rusty  scimitars  of  all  sorts, 
and  gims,  old  flint-locks  with  absurd- 
ly long  barrels  and  stocks  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl  and  ivory.  At  the  end 
of  this  corridor  is  a  glass  -  enclosed  and 
covered  court,  also  deliciously  cool, 
furnished  with  comfortable  cane  chairs 
and  sofas  of  generous  proportions,  and 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  tropical 
plants  in  green  tubs.  From  this  attrac- 
tive lounging  -  place,  looking  directly 
down  upon  the  beach  and  bay  two  hun- 
dred feet  below,  and  revelling  in  the 
refreshing  breeze  blowing  steadily  in 
from  the  sea,  one  soon  forgets  the  or- 
deal climb  through  the  sweltering  alley- 
streets  to  reach  it.  Here  of  an  even- 
ing, and  occasionally  of  a  morning,  a 
wandering  band  of  Moorish  musicians 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  and  dispense 
from  prehistoric  instruments  alleged 
music  for  the  entertainment  of  infidel 
guests  in  the  adjoining  dining-room, 
reaping  ia  return  a  small  harvest  of 
copper — not  for  the  pleasm-e  they  have 
given,  but  for  the  curiosity  they  have 
amply  satisfied.  Here,  too,  gentlemen 
assemble  to  discuss  the  events  of  the 
day  or  to  formulate  plans  for  the  mor- 
row, reclining  in  the  long  cane  chairs, 
enjoying  their  after-dinner  coffee  and 
cigars. 

The  late  aftemoon  is  cool,  and  the 
white  stone  walls  and  ragged  pavements 
no  longer  reflect  the  scorching  heat ; 
the  glare,  too,  is  greatly  lessened,  and 
one  may  now  look  about  him  without 
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pain.  The  multitude  of  narrow  wind- 
ing, criss  -  cross  streets  (  so  called )  — 
twisting,  tiuTiiug,  and  intersecting  in 
labjriuthine  confusion — are  aU  exactly 
alike  :  two  long  stone  walls  in  which 
ajjpear  from  time  to  time  heavy  wood- 
en doors,  furnished  with  worn  and  an- 
cient bolts  and  knockers,  and,  high  up, 
occasional  heavily'  barred  square  holes, 
which  seiTe  as  windows — not  to  jjro- 
vide  light  and  ventilation,  for  the  real 
windows  open  upon  simny  courts  with- 
in, but  to  enable  the  cm-ious  among 
the  inhabitants  to  observe,  ai^ijarently 
from  a  safe  distance,  what  is  passing  in 
the  street  below.  Each  house  has  one 
of  these  j^eep-holes  and  one  door,  so 
that  only  a  native  Tangerine  can  dis- 
tinguish them.  So  like  is  street  to 
street  and  house  to  house,  so  uniform 
the  monotonous  white  upon  all  sides, 
that  one  might  readily  imagine  the  en- 
tire city  hewn  out  from  some  great 
limestone  quarry.  The  streets  are  so 
paved  as  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  thoroughfare  and  gutter — being  con- 
siderably lower  in  the  middle  than  upon 
the  sides,  and  inasmuch  as  the  street- 
cleaning  department  chiefly  consists 
of  occasional  dilu^ian  rain-falls  provid- 
ed by  Allah,  there  are  quantities  of  de- 
caying household  refuse,  mixed  with  dust 
and  bits  of  straw,  lying  about  every- 
where, which  give  rise  to  most  disa- 
greeable odors  and  make  locomotion  an 
art.  Thus  far  the  city  seems  almost 
devoid  of  life,  and  only  now  and  then 
do  we  have  to  move  aside  to  allow  a 
pedestrian  or  donkey  to  jsass  by.  Here 
and  there  in  open  door-ways  are  seat- 
ed Jewish  women,  sewing  or  chatting, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  catch  a  ghmpse 
through  the  hallways,  of  the  neat  and 
pretty  courts  within,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple really  live.  Turning  a  shai-p  angle, 
the  street  comes  out  upon  a  miniature 
square,  one  corner  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  city  prison.  Somewhat  lar- 
ger than  the  buildings  around  it — and 
constructed  of  solid  masonry,  it  has,  at 
one  end,  a  triple  arched  entrance  above 
a  short  flight  of  steps  which  gives  ac- 
cess to  a  rectangular  corridor,  where, 
sprawled  about  upon  rugs  and  mats  in 
very  unmilitary  disorder,  are  a  dozen 
lazy  Moorish  soldiers,  armed  to  the 
teeth.     In  the  middle  of  the  corridor 


there  is  a  square  ojjening  in  the  wall, 
several  feet  in  diameter — guarded  by  a 
ponderous,  iron-bound  door.  For  a 
proper  consideration  one  of  the  soldiers 
will  withdi-aw  the  heavy  bolts  and  allow 
the  visitor  to  look  into  a  large,  oblong 
apartment,  entirely  devoid  of  all  fumi- 
tui-e  and  emi)ty,  save  for  a  score  of 
criminals  who  flock  to  the  opening,  the 
moment  the  bolts  are  withdrawn,  to 
have  a  word  with  some  one  from  the 
outside  world,  and  to  gaze  u25on  a  new 
face.  The  soldier  imconceruedly  looks 
on  —  treating  the  occurrence  precisely 
as  a  showman  would  treat  the  inspection 
of  his  monkey-cage. 

Among  the  strangest  peculiarities  of 
Tangier,  and  one  that  at  once  forces  it- 
self ujion  the  attention  of  the  new-comer, 
is  the  total  absence  of  any  kind  of 
wheeled  vehicle.  In  the  entire  city 
(which  is  an  examj)le  of  aU  the  others  in 
the  empire)  there  is  not  even  a  donkey- 
cart,  for  the  streets  are  much  too  nar- 
row to  admit  of  their  use,  and  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  merchandise 
is  effected  upon  the  backs  of  donkeys, 
horses,  mules,  and  camels — according  to 
the  weight  and  the  distance.  There  are 
but  few  streets  into  which  a  loaded  cam- 
el could  enter,  and  not  more  than  three 
in  which  he  could  pass  another  loaded 
camel  or  horse.  Some  of  the  smaller 
streets  are  so  narrow  that  even  the  pan- 
niers of  a  donkey  would  scrape  upon 
either  side,  so  that  in  the  city  itseK  the 
transfjortation  devolves  upon  donkeys, 
for  the  side  streets,  and  ujjon  horses 
and  mides  for  the  main  thoroughfares. 
Camels  are  rarely  seen  in  the  compact 
part  of  the  town,  and  are  chiefly  used — 
like  our  railway  trains — to  bring  jDrod- 
uce  in  bulk  from  the  country  to  the 
city  gates,  whence  it  is  distributed  by 
the  smaller  animals,  which  take  the 
islace  of  oiu-  trucks  and  wagons.  The 
great  thoroughfare  of  Tangier  traverses 
the  town  from  the  Bab-el-Marsa  (Marine 
Gate)  at  one  end,  to  the  Bab-el-Sok 
(Market  Gate)  at  the  other.  This  is  the 
Broadway,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  more  than 
a  dozen  feet  wide,  except  in  one  portion, 
where  it  bulges  into  a  small  square. 
Upon  entering  this  street  one  instantly 
becomes  aware  of  a  confused  noise,  en- 
tirely unlike  the  hubbub  and  din  caused 
by  clattering  hoofs  and  rattling  wheels. 
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It  is  an  odd  mixture  of  sound,  caused 
by  rustling  burnooses,  shuiHing,  trail- 
ing slii^pers  and  pattering,  unshod  hoofs, 
mingled  with  the  suppressed  hum  of 
voices  pitched  in  many  keys.  Every 
element  of  the  ijopulation  is  to  be  seen 
upon  this  street  of  an  afternoon  — 
Moors,  Arabs,  Bedouins,  Berbers,  Ne- 
groes, and  Jews  —  men,  women,  and 
children — interspersed  here  and  there 
with  Europeans,  chiefly  Spaniards. 
There  are  shojjpers  and  merchants, 
sight-seers  and  idlers,  buying,  selling, 
walking,  riding,  working,  loafing.  Bur- 
nooses, liaiks,  gehab,  and  gabardine  — 
sashes,  turbans,  fezes,  cowls,  and  skull- 
caps— the  red,  yellow,  blue,  white,  ap- 
ple-green, and  jHU-ple  of  the  various 
garments  softly  blending,  or  sharply 
contrasting,  with  the  bronze,  mahogany, 
or  j^ellow  complexions  of  the  moving 
throng.  Upon  either  side  of  the  street, 
built  out  from  the  houses,  are  tiny  shops 
from  which  project  clumsy  wooden  awn- 
ings ;  and  in  the  square,  roughly  con- 
structed booths.  Li  these  shops  and 
booths  the  retail  business  of  the  city  is 
transacted  by  solemn  and  sedate  Moors, 
who  squat,  cross-legged,  upon  Persian 
rugs  in  the  midst  of  their  wares,  seem- 
ingly indifferent  to  all  earthly  things. 
Unlike  the  bazaars,  in  which  trades  are 
groui^ed  in  different  quarters  ;  here  the 
brass-worker,  the  armorer,  the  silver- 
smith, and  embroiderer  are  all  indiscrim- 
inately intermingled.  The  customer 
stands  in  the  street  while  making  his 
purchases,  and  is  jostled  by  the  passing 
crowd,  and  tormented  by  filthy  beggars 
who  clutch  at  his  coat-taUs  and  display 
nauseating  sores,  and  red  holes,  once 
occupied  by  eyes  now  burned  out  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  in  expiation  of 
some  crime.  From  time  to  time  a  boy- 
ish voice  will  shout  haledk  (make  room) 
as  some  toddling,  overloaded  little  don- 
key comes  staggering  through  the  street 
— his  two  panniers  bulging  out  ujDon 
either  side — with  perhaps  a  completely 
shrouded  fat  woman  seated  between 
them.  Or  the  cry  may  be  repeated  by 
a  man,  in  commanding  tones  this  time, 
as  he  leads  along  the  crimson-bridled 
horse  or  mule  of  some  wealthy  Moor, 
bearing  his  white-robed,  green-turbaned 
master  in  the  capacious  saddle  and  a 
closely  veiled  wife  pillion-wise  behind. 


Here  is  a  Jewish  money-changer  in 
skull-cap  and  gabardine,  a  little  to 
one  side  in  some  less  crowded  portion 
of  the  street,  sitting  upon  a  low  stool, 
with  his  strong -bos  upon  the  ground 
between  his  knees,  waiting  for  business. 
And  here  again,  seated  upon  a  chair,  a 
beggar-saint,  fantastically  dressed  in  red 
and  white  turban  and  crimson  robe  girt 
in  at  the  waist  with  a  long  white  sash. 
He  is  aged — ninety  at  least — wizzened, 
hollow-eyed,  emaciated,  and  ghastly  — 
his  snowy  mustache,  beard,  and  bushy 
eyebrows  f)rotruding  from  his  sickly, 
haggard  features.  To  bestow  upon  this 
holy  man  (already  rich)  is  to  purchase 
godliness  from  Allah,  and  the  amount 
received  varies  directly  with  the  denom- 
ination of  the  coin  bestowed.  The  old 
gentleman  seems  exceedingly  bored  as 
he  sits  there  like  an  ancient  Ajeeb.  Now 
and  then  a  grave  and  stately  merchant — 
regardless  of  business  hours — will  untie 
his  legs,  and  climbing  upon  his  knees — 
with  uncovered  feet — with  head  devout- 
ly turned  to  Mecca — will  solemnly  j)er- 
form  his  gymnastic  orisons,  careless  of 
customers  and  the  gaze  of  the  world. 
Everything  is  in  keeping  with  the  sur- 
roundings— but  all  is  burlesque,  hyper- 
bolic parody  of  serious,  earnest  real 
life  ;  and  as  we  pick  our  way  back  to 
the  hotel  through  the  dismal,  tortuous 
little  streets — following  close  in  Selim's 
wake — an  indescribable  and  distinctly 
unpleasant  feeling  of  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  actual  world,  of  existing 
beyond  our  own  lives,  and  of  utter  lone- 
liness, takes  possession  of  us.  The  bur- 
lesque seems  a  mocking  tragedy — our 
brains-and  bodies  are  fagged  and  our 
minds  oppressed  with  an  unaccountable 
gloom,  which  is  only  dispelled,  upon  our 
arrival  at  the  hotel,  by  the  sight  of 
cheery  European  faces,  and  the  comfort- 
ing odor  of  French  cookery,  reminiscent 
of  home  and  friends. 

Tangerine  roosters  crow  all  night — 
and  Tangerine  cats  do  not  differ  from 
ours.  Visions  of  donkeys,  beggars,  pe- 
ris, saints  —  Aladdins,  Ali  Babas,  cam- 
els, turbans,  monstrous  roosters  and 
mammoth  cats,  haunt  the  "spirit  of 
our  dreams,"  until  we  are  aroused  from 
slumber  by  the  squealing,  shrieking, 
squeaking,  screaming,  rasping,  clashing, 
and  booming  of  some  twenty  Moorish 
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instruments — hideously  discordant  with 
the  accompanying  guttural  drone  of 
human  voices  and  with  each  other — the 
time  sharply  accentuated  by  the  inter- 
mittent, rattUug  crash  of  cymbals — the 
most  offensive  deformity  of  sound.  It 
is  a  Moorish  wedding  procession,  the 
music  a  wedding  march — and  Selim,  in 
order  that  it  shall  not  escape  unheard, 
comes — quite  uunecessarily^to  awaken 
us,  but  finds  us  already  jierched  upon 
the  bureau  on  tip-toe,  vainly  struggling 
to  bring  our  eyes  to  a  level  with  the 
lofty  window -sUl.  The  music  in  the 
hotel  office  the  previous  evening,  j^layed 
upon  curiously  shaj)ed  guitars  and  vio- 
Uns  covered  with  snake  -  skins,  was  a 
dream  of  melodious  harmony  comjiared 
with  this  horrid  din. 

Every  i^ortiou  of  Tangier  is  replete 
with  interest,  and  yet  the  sights,  so- 
called,  are  few.  It  is  the  life,  customs, 
costumes  which  absorb  us,  and  the 
mediaeval  atmosphere  which  pervades 
aU  things,  seems  here — in  spite  of  gay- 
est sunlight,  laughing  sea,  and  brilliant 
skies — to  cast  an  opypressive  shadow  of 
bygone  days,  of  distrust  and  dread  upon 
our  own  confident  and  happy  century. 
Nuremberg  is  counterfeit,  or  nearly  so, 
and  besides  Hans  Sachs  is  dead.  In 
Cairo  we  have  polo,  balls,  races,  Italian 
opera,  garden-parties,  tennis,  and  Eng- 
lish soldiery.  In  Constautinojjle,  we 
have  Fi-ench  bouffe,  French  shops,  rail- 
ways, universities,  cafes-chantants  and 
horse -cars.  Not  so  in  Morocco  —  no 
frivolities  of  these  sorts  for  men  who 
live  to-day  the  life  of  the  distant  past, 
merely  en  route  to  the  life  hereafter — 
to  which  their  thoughts  and  activities 
seem  to  have  flown  on  before  them. 
They  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
mere  human  existence,  all  sorrow,  all 
vanity,  all  pain.  Death  has  no  terror, 
no  sadness.  "  Allah  is  Great "  or  "Allah 
is  Bountiful  " — that  is  all — "  Let  us 
exist,  meditate,  and  pray  untU  He  shall 
deem  us  worthy  to  behold  the  light  of 
His  countenance."  Such  men  cannot 
create  civilization,  but  it  will  soon  be 
forced  upon  their  country — if  not  upon 

themselves — by  conquering (?)   Will 

it  follow  Egyjit,  or  Algeria,  or  Abyssinia  ? 

The  "  Sok,"  the  wholesale  business 
centre  of  the  city,  where  caravans  arrive 
and    whence   they   depart,    the    Great 


Market,  lies  just  without  the  ancient 
walls,  and  is  entered  from  the  maia 
street  through  the  Bab-el-Sok.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  rectangular  field  en- 
closed upon  three  sides  by  the  city  walls 
and  aome  fiwre  mure  houses  ;  the  fouiih 
is  open,  making  an  enormous  entrance 
and  exit  from  and  to  the  caravan  roads 
leading  to  the  interior.  The  soil  is  dark, 
either  of  oozy,  filthy  mud,  mixed  and 
mixed  again  with  every  kind  of  foul 
matter,  or  of  equally  disgusting  friable 
clay,  according  to  the  locahty  ;  for  grass 
has  no  chance  for  Hfe  under  the  tread  of 
countless  hoofs  and  slippered  or  naked 
feet.  The  place  is  fiUed  with  men  and 
women  of  every  class  and  race,  all  pro- 
miscuously mingled  together — peddlers, 
merchants,  story-tellers,  water-carriers, 
snake  -  chai-mers,  jugglers,  fortune-tell- 
ers, camel-drivers,  barbers,  and  idlers. 
Eoundabout,  everywhere  are  ill-smelling, 
mangy,  moth-eaten  camels,  some  laden, 
some  not,  but  nearly  all  of  them  wearing 
their  curiously  woven  trapjjings  to  which 
their  drivers  attach  the  freight  they 
bear  ;  some  are  standing,  some  kneel- 
ing, others  are  lying  do^Ti  or  stretched 
out,  and  all  of  them  are  sleepy  and  dis- 
mally chew  their  cud  with  expressions 
indicative  of  unutterable  ennui.  Then 
there  are  dirty  little  donkeys  with  long 
coats  covered  with  mud  or  filled  with 
dust — some  contentedly  idle,  others  re- 
luctantly busy,  but  philosophers  all  of 
them.  Then  there  are  saddle-horses 
and  j)ack-horses,  saddle-mules  and  pack- 
mules,  and  dogs  and  chickens,  foragers 
both  ;  and  cautious  cats,  usually  asleej) 
upon  the  tops  of  booths  or  ujion  the 
walls,  waiting  for  night  to  come,  but 
sometimes,  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, venturesome  ones  warily  foraging, 
too.  Here  are  a  dozen  squatting  women, 
of  various  ages,  enveloped  in  their  white 
haiks,  and  picturesquly  grouped.  Be- 
hind them  are  conversing  several  young 
Jews  in  blue  and  black  gabardines, 
pale,  sallow,  and  round-shouldered,  but 
with  the  eager,  keen  intelligence  in 
their  brilliant  black  eyes  which  contrnsts 
so  sharply  with  the  passive,  iiidifiVrent, 
almost  vacant  expression  of  the  Moor. 
Beyond  is  a  knot  of  tall  IJocfians,  power- 
ful, wiry-looking  men,  with  brutal,  for- 
bidding faces  and  coldly  proud  and 
fearless  eyes,  which  at  once  attract  and 
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repel.  They  are  proud  of  their  ances- 
trj',  claiming  piu-e  descent  from  the  old 
Berber  race,  and  as  they  stand  toge- 
ther, draped  in  the  hooded  gehab,  their 
absurd  coiffure,  the  head  close-shaven, 
save  for  a  single  slender  lock,  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  make  them  ridic- 
ulous ;  and  the  dig-nified  erectness  of 
their  carriage  and  their  almost  threaten- 
ing demeanor  stai-tlingly  emphasize  the 
cringing  bearing  and  the  alert,  hunted 
expression  of  the  Jewish  young  men 
near  by.  Yonder  is  a  story-teller  con- 
spicuously attired,  and  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  listeners  who  are  complete- 
ly absorbed  in  the  narrative  of  his  ex- 
traordinary adventures.  Probably  no 
one  believes  the  monstrous  fictions  of 
the  daring  deeds  he  has  accomplished, 
but  they  seem  to  accept  every  word 
with  child-like  credulity,  and  gaze  open- 
mouthed  as  the  historian,  punctuating 
his  harsh  and  guttural  Maghreb  by 
pounding  a  drum,  reaches  some  jiarti- 
cularly  thrilling  climax.  Close  by,  there 
is  an  opposition  entertainment  in  j^ro- 
gress,  apparently  of  the  same  kind,  but 
upon  a  much  larger  scale.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  "circus,"  though  an  American 
might  readily  mistake  it.  The  audience 
is  collected  in  a  large  circle  several  rows 
deep,  the  first  two  rows  sitting  or  squat- 
ting, the  rest  standing.  In  the  oisen 
space  within  are  two  performers  upon 
whom  falls  the  entire  burden  of  the  en- 
tertainment, which  consists  first,  of  a 
short  history  of  themselves  and  of  the 
wonderful  successes  they  have  met  with 
before  distinguished  audiences  else- 
where ;  then  they  begin  with  various 
acrobatic  performances — turning  somer- 
saults— standing  upon  their  own  heads 
and  upon  each  other's  —  and  the  like  ; 
then  they  play  tag,  tripping  each  other 
and  constantly  tumbling  heels  over  head 
— and  then — da  capo.  The  audience  is 
only  moderately  enthusiastic,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  in  the  least  exacting ; 
the  reigning  melancholy  of  the  faces 
is  from  time  to  time  dispelled,  and  the 
features  of  the  adults  become  distorted 
into  grim  smiles,  while  the  youngsters 
manifest  their  delight  by  hearty  laughter 
and  applause.  The  performers  are  wily 
and  invariably  select  such  favorable  mo- 
ments to  pass  the  hat.  But  it  is  not  all 
Chami^s  Elysces.     In  other  portions  of 


the  large  square  more  serious  1 
is  carried  on.  Bales  of  merchandise  are 
being  moved,  camels  are  being  unloaded 
and  donkeys  loaded,  merchants  are  mak- 
ing inspections,  and  men  on  horseback 
are  picking  their  way  hither  and  thither 
through  the  crowd,  and  the  cry  "  Ba- 
leuk "  resounds  upon  all  sides.  Scat- 
tered through  the  throng  are  water 
sellers  carrying  upon  their  backs  great 
leaky  skins  flabbily  bulging  with  water, 
and  ringing  small  bells  or  tinkling 
glasses  to  attract  attention.  Here  and 
there,  too,  are  barbers  who  ply  their 
trade  in  the  open  air,  and  upon  market- 
days  grow  wealthy  upon  the  uncouth 
country  visitors.  Their  office  is  of  a 
double  natui-e,  for,  as  in  the  old  days 
with  us,  they  bleed  as  well  as  shave.  In 
shaving  they  use  no  lather,  only  water, 
and  the  customer  sitting  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  them,  with  keen  razors  they 
deftly  remove  his  beard  or  hair.  In 
bleeding,  they  make  an  incision  at  the 
base  of  the  skuU,  cutting  down  to  the 
bone.  Along  the  walls  are  construct- 
ed ramshackle  booths,  in  some  of  which 
are  sold  curious  weapons,  ancient  and 
modern,  second  -  hand  and  new ;  in 
others,  goods  of  colored  leather,  em- 
broidered with  gay  silk  and  metal 
thread,  pouches,  cushions,  and  slippers  ; 
in  others  again,  tobacco  and  tobacco 
pipes,  kief  and  kief  pipes  with  terra- 
cotta bowls  and  plain  wooden  stems,  or 
with  bowls  of  elaljorate  Turkish  pattern 
and  stems  gorgeously  ornamented  with 
gilt  and  beads.  Some  of  these  little 
structures  are  used  as  restaurants  where 
one  may  eat  eggs,  bread,  or  small  bits 
of  meat  roasted  upon  an  iron  spit  over 
a  charcoal  brazier,  with  ^jerhaps  some 
cows'  milk  or  asses'  milk,  but  generally 
with  water  or  coffee  for  drinkables. 
The  sei-vice  is  not  good,  for  one  must 
stand  in  the  mud  outside  the  edifice  and 
eat  from  a  counter  vnthiu  it.  Some- 
times he  may  be  given  a  sjjoon,  if  the 
food  be  of  a  liquid  nature,  otherwise  his 
fingers  must  suffice,  for  the  meat  is  cut 
into  suitably  small  pieces  by  the  restaur- 
ateur before  it  is  cooked,  so  that  indivi- 
dual knives  and  forks  are  dispensed 
with,  and  napkins  are  wanting  too.  In 
addition  to  these  humble  eating-places 
there  are  numerous  cook-houses  where 
one  may  dine  still  more  economically  by 
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purchasing  the  raw  meat,  eggs,  or  what- 
ever is  to  be  eaten,  from  the  dealer,  and 
having  it  cooked  for  a  pittance  at  one  of 
these  establishments. 

Retm-ning  along  the  dimes  and  beach 
one  afternoon,  after  a  muleback  lide  to 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Tingis,  when  with- 
in about  a  mile  of  the  town,  Selim,  who 
had  been  silently  riding  ahead,  sudden- 
ly tiu-ued,  and  pointing  toward  the  city, 
laconically  exclaimed  "Powder  Play." 
Following  the  du-ection  indicated,  we 
perceive  a  score  of  horsemen  career- 
ing down  the  beach  like  mad,  their 
horses  scampering  about  like  young 
dogs  just  imchained.  In  a  moment 
they  are  close  to  us — they  seem  glued 
to  their  horses,  so  easily  and  graceful- 
ly do  they  ride  —  now  leaning  far  over 
to  one  side,  now  throwing  themselves 
backward,  flat  upon  the  horse's  croup — 
discharging  their  long,  old-fashioned 
guns  before  them,  behind  them,  or  into 
the  air  ;  now  standing  erect  in  the  stir- 
ruj)S,  brandishing  the  ungainly  weaj)ons 
above  their  heads  or  tossing  them  into 
the  air  and  grasping  them  again  as 
they  fall.  Helter-skelter,  pell-mell,  in 
"  devU  -  catch  -  the  -hindmost "  confusion 
— their  horses  vnth  outstretched  necks 
and  straining  nerves,  darting  forward, 
Hghtly  leaping  gullies  and  obstructions, 
or  gallojiing  in  the  shallow  water  at  the 
edge  of  the  surf,  their  beating  hoofs 
dashing  it  into  spray.  Suddenly  halt- 
ing, turning,  swerving,  and  off  and  away 
again  like  a  startled  flock  of  wild  geese — 
the  long,  white  burnooses  of  the  riders 
fluttering  violently  in  the  wind.  This 
is  "play.  "  What  must  be  their  "  work  " 
in  heat  of  battle  and  hatred  of  war  ? 

Tangier  at  night — not  evening,  but 
night,  after  midnight!  It  is  our  last 
day  in  the  city,  and  Selim  has  employed 
it  in  making  necessary  arrangements, 
and  in  preparing  a  surprise  for  us. 
Two  Arabs  have  been  retained  as  lan- 
tern bearers — for  there  are  no  street 
lamps  of  any  kind — not  even  the  dim, 
flickering  affairs  of  the  villages  in  Spain, 
and  the  houses  are  so  constructed  that 
no  single  ray  from  within  can  penetrate 
the  street.  After  nightfall  the  whole 
city  is  wrapped  in  total  darlmess — un- 
less it  be  of  a  moonlight  night — and 
the  little  narrow  streets  seem  ghostly 
and  dead,  so  startling  is  the  stillness, 


so  unearthly  and  vault -like  the  faint 
white  outlines  of  the  walls.  There 
seems  to  Ijc  a  moist  chill  in  the  air,  al- 
though the  night  is  warm  and  dry,  and 
one  experiences  the  slightly  disagree- 
able alertness  of  the  faculties  and  senses 
which  is  a.\)t  to  be  felt  in  passing  a 
lonely  graveyard  late  at  night  —  when 
the  snapping  of  a  twig  or  the  cry  of 
some  night-bird  will  excite  unpleasant 
sensations,  perhaj^s  even  sus2)icions. 
Tangier  to  night  seems  a  deserted  city 
• — no  longer  the  abode  of  men,  biit  in- 
habitated  only  by  Djinns  and  Genii, 
owls  and  bats.  The  swaying  lanterns 
flashing  their  unsteady,  yellow  light 
from  beneath  one's  feet  along  the  white 
walls  of  the  low  houses  and  the  black 
wall  of  the  gloom  beyond,  seem  only 
to  emi^hasize  and  exaggerate  the  dark- 
ling desolation  around  us.  Streets  fa- 
miliar by  daylight  are  strangers  now, 
and  the  white  bumooses  of  the  IMoors 
and  our  own  white  flannels  jar  un- 
pleasantly upon  the  ners'es.  Tramjirng 
along  the  echoing,  tangled  little  streets, 
for  the  first  time  in  Tangier  we  feel 
really  cold  ;  and  it  is  with  a  grateful 
sensation  of  rehef,  that  we  see  the  lan- 
tern-bearers come  to  a  halt  before  the 
arched  entrance  to  a  vine -covered  ar- 
bor leading,  through  a  small  yard,  to  a 
house,  from  the  open  doorway  of  which 
cheery  lights  burst  forth — and  sounds, 
too,  strongly  suggestive  of  the  "Wed- 
ding March  "  which  had  astonished  us 
a  few  mornings  before.  Within,  the 
room  is  devoid  of  furnitiu'e  except  for 
rugs  of  various  sizes  and  designs,  with 
which  both  floor  and  walls  are  com- 
pletely covered,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
heavy  and  fragrant  with  the  spicy  aroma 
of  burning  kief  and  steaming  coffee. 
UlJon  the  floor  of  this  native  cafe  are 
squatted,  cross-legged,  a  dozen  Moors — 
half  stujDefied  by  the  narcotic  eftect  of 
the  kkf  they  have  smoked.  After  a 
deal  of  coaching  from  Selim,  we  man- 
age to  seat  ourselves  ujson  our  own  feet, 
which  promptly  retaliate  by  "  going  to 
sleep,"  but  notwithstanding  the  infidel 
jDositions  we  are  compelled  to  assume 
in  deference  to  these  rebellious  mem- 
bers, the  coffee  and  kief  pipes  are  ac- 
complished in  manner  truly  Oriental. 
The  musicians,  ranged  along  the  wall 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  begin 
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some  wild,  barbaric  melody,  which  at 
least  is  in  harmony  with  the  black  faces 
and  the  primitive,  almost  savage,  sim- 
pUcity  of  the  snrrovmdings. 

An  hour  later,  after  exchanging  many 
salaams  with  our  sleepy  feUow-reveUers, 
and  preceded  by  the  lanterns,  we  go 
out  into  the  Uttle  cheerless  streets  once 
more  and  soon  strike  into  the  narrow- 
est and  most  wretchetUy  j)aved  ones  in 
the  city.  Upon  the  uneven  stones, 
Moors  and  negroes,  closely  wrapped  in 
woollen  burnooses,  lie  sleeping,  some 
of  them  near  the  walls,  many  of  them 
diagonally  athwart  the  street,  making 
it  imperative  for  us  carefully  to  pick 
our  way,  in  order  to  avoid  treading  up- 
on unexpected  arms  and  fingers.  Here 
and  there  a  worn  out,  cringing  dog 
will  sleepily  gaze  throiigh  half-closed 
eyelids  at  the  passing  lanterns  and  then 
resume  his  slumbers.  A  more  creepj% 
ghoidish  scene  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  These  corpse-like  sleepers, 
wrapped  apparently  in  their  winding 
sheets,  strongly  suggest  unburied  bod- 
ies and  Asiatic  cholera. 

Arrived  at  a  certain  corner,  Selim 
calls  another  halt,  and  giving  some 
brief  directions  in  Arabic  to  the  lantern- 
bearers,  and  taking  one  of  the  lanterns 
in  his  own  hand,  and  extinguishing  the 
other,  bids  us  foUow  him.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  corner  he  comes  to  a 
house  and  rajDS  softly  upon  the  door, 
which  is  promptly  opened,  and  leads 
into  a  narrow,  dimly  lighted  hallway. 
SeUm  is  not  a  devout  Mussulman,  nor  a 
devout  anything  else,  and  he  had  no 
business  to  bring  us  there  ;  bvit  he  did, 
and,  if  his  own  statement  be  trust- 
worthy, he  was  at  great  pains  to  do  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  hallway  there  is  a 
comparatively  large  apartment,  pQed  at 
one  end  with  cushions  and  pillows. 
Two  large  lamps,  shaded  with  pink  tis- 
sue-paper and  shedding  a  soft  rose- 
tinted  light,  are  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  at  either  end  of  the  room  ;  other- 
wise it  is  bare.  Ushered  into  this  curi- 
ous chamber,  we  comfortably  ensconce 
ourselves  upon  the  luxurious  cushions 
and  await  the  denouement,  while  Selim 
respectfully  sits  on  the  floor  contemplat- 
ing our  prospective  astonishment  with 
evident  satisfaction.  We  have  not  long 
to  wait,  for  presently  an  elderly  Jewess 


enters  and  coiurteously  nodding  at  the 
cushions,  seats  herself  on  the  floor,  which 
apparently  was  a  signal  for  Selim  to  de- 
part, for  he  immediately  leaves  the 
room,  just  as  three  magniticent  Jewish 
girls,  clad  like  Bluebeard's  wives, 
enter.  The  venerable  lady  suddenly 
became  de  trop,  \>\\i  she  persisted  in  ig- 
noring the  fact,  and  the  girls  begin 
their  slow,  graceful  dance  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  themselves  suf)plying 
the  music  by  softly  singing,  in  j^erfect 
harmony  and  in  accurate  time,  some 
sweet,  wavering  Hebrew  melody,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  especially  composed 
to  fit  the  slow,  hesitating,  gliding  move- 
ments of  the  dance.  The  rhythm  of 
sound  and  motion  is  accurately  main- 
tained by  the  measured  clapping  of 
hands.  The  loose  trousers  gathered  at 
the  ankle,  the  bare  feet  incased  in  re- 
trousse slijipers,  the  short  gauze  kilts, 
the  small,  close-fitting  jackets,  sleeve- 
less and  exposing  the  arms,  and  the 
long  filmy  and  perfectly  transparent  silk 
veils — through  which  sparkled  the  khol- 
darkened,  Jewish  eyes,  softened  and 
made  gentle  by  the  pink  hght  —  lend 
perhaj)s  an  exaggerated  glamour  to  the 
scene.  The  dance  itself  is  a  series  of 
graceful  ijoses  rapidly  succeeding  one 
another,  and  so  naturally  evohing  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  so  j^rettily 
joined  by  the  long  airy  veils  floating 
and  intertwining  above  and  around  the 
dancers,  as  to  form  a  perfect  unity. 
Suddenly  to  our  amazement  (not  at  the 
fact,  but  at  the  dexterous  manner  in 
which  it  was  accompUshed)  one  after 
another  their  gay  outergarments  begin 
to  fall  behind  them  as  they  dance, 
gently  as  petals  from  an  overblown 
rose  or  bright  feathers  from  tropical 
birds,  until  they  dance  in  the  i^ale, 
pink  hght  clad  in  the  now  rapidly  flut- 
tering gray  silk  veils,  whose  serjsentine 
doublings  at  intervals  blur  the  mov- 
ing figures  behind  them.  An  instant, 
and  they  vanish  behind  a  hanging  rug 
conceaUng  an  imsuspected  exit,  and  are 
gone. 

The  dance  ended  and  ha^dng  again 
collected  our  little  escort,  we  hasten 
back  to  the  hotel  to  snatch  a  few  hours' 
sleep  before  leaving  this  land  of  shadow, 
to  join  the  great  P.  and  O.  Indiaman  due 
at  Gibraltar  ujDon  the  morrow. 
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VI.— HAERY  LOSSING. 


I  HE  note  -  book  of  Mr. 
Horatio  Armorer,  presi- 
dent of  our  street  rail- 
ways, contained  a  page 
of  interest  to  some  peo- 
ple in  our  town,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit. 
He  ^Tote  it  while  the 
train  creaked  over  the 
river,  and  the  porter  of 
his  Pullman  car  was 
brushing  all  the  dust 
that  had  been  distributed  on  the  i^as- 
sengers'  clothing,  into  the  main  aisle. 

If  you  had  seen  him  writing  it  (with 
a  stubby  little  jjencil  that  he  occasion- 
ally brightened  with  the  tip  of  his 
tongue),  you  would  not  have  dreamed 
tliat  he  was  more  profoundly  disturbed 
tlian  he  had  been  in  years.  Nor  would 
the  i>age  itself  have  much  enlightened 
you. 

"  ,SV'e  aht  road  M-D- 
See  L 

See  E  &  M  tea  set 
See  aht  L." 

Translated  into  long-hand,  this  reads  : 
"  See  about  the  street-car  road.  Mars- 
ton  (the  superintendent)  and  Dane  (the 
la^'j'er).  See  Lossing,  see  Esther  and 
Maggie,  and  remember  about  tea-set. 
See  about  Lossing." 

His  memoranda  written,  he  slif>ped 
the  book  in  his  pocket,  reflecting  cj'ni- 
cally,  "  There's  habit !  I've  no  need  of 
writing  that.  It's  not  pleasant  enough 
to  forget ! " 

Thirty  odd  j'ears  ago,  Horatio  Ai'mor- 
er — they  called  him  'Eaish,  then — had 
left  the  town  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
Chicago.  It  was  his  day-dream  to 
wrestle  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  world's  tight  fists,  and  return  to 
live  in  pomp  on  Brady  Street  hill !  He 
sliould  drive  a  buggy  with  two  horses, 
and  his  wife  should  keep  two  girls. 
Long  ago,  the  hundred  thousand  limit 
had  been  reached  and  jjassed,  next  the 


million  ;  and  still  he  did  not  return. 
His  father,  the  Presbyterian  minister, 
left  his  jjarish,  or,  to  be  exact,  was  gent- 
ly projjelled  out  of  his  parish  by  the 
disaffected,  the  family  had  a  new  home  ; 
and  the  son,  struggling  to  help  them 
out  of  his  scanty  resources,  went  to  the 
new  jjarish  and  not  to  the  old.  He 
grew  rich,  he  established  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  i)rosperity,  he  erected 
costly  monuments  and  a  memorial 
church  to  his  parents  (they  were  be- 
yond any  other  gifts  from  him) ;  he 
married,  and  lavished  his  money  on 
three  daughters  ;  but  the  home  of  his 
youth  neither  saw  him  nor  his  money 
until  Margaret  Ellis  bought  a  house  on 
Brady  Street,  far  up  town,  where  she 
could  have  all  the  grass  that  she  wanted. 
Mrs.  Ellis  was  a  widow  and  rich.  Not 
a  millionaire  like  her  brother,  liut  the 
possessor  of  a  handsome  property. 

She  was  the  best-natured  woman  in 
the  world,  and  never  guessed  how  hard 
her  neighbors  found  it  to  forgive  her 
for  always  calling  their  town  of  thirty 
thousand  souls,  "  the  country."  She 
said  that  she  had  jjiued  for  years  to  live 
in  the  counti-y,  and  have  horses,  and  a 
Jersey  cow  and  chickens,  and  "  a  neat 
pig."  All  of  which  modest  cravings  she 
gratified  on  her  little  estate ;  and  the 
gardener  was  often  seen  with  a  scowl 
and  the  garden  hose,  keei^ing  the  pig 
neat. 

It  was  later  that  Mr.  Armorer  had 
bought  the  street  railways,  they  having 
had  a  troublous  history  and  being  for 
sale  cheajD.  Nobody  that  knows  Ai-- 
morer  as  a  business  man,  would  back 
his  sentiment  by  so  much  as  an  old 
shoe  ;  yet  it  was  sentiment,  and  not  a 
good  bargain,  that  had  enticed  the  fi- 
nancier. Once  engaged,  the  instincts 
of  a  shrewd  trader  promijted  him  to 
turn  it  into  a  good  bargain,  anyhow. 
His  fancy  was  pleased  by  a  vision  of  a 
return  to  the  home  of  his  childhood  and 
his  struggling  youth,  as  a  greater  per- 
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sonage  tban  his  liojjcs  liad  ever  dared 
promiGe. 

But,  in  the  event,  there  was  little 
enough  gratification  for  his  vanity.  Not 
since  his  wife's  death  had  he  been  so 
harassed  and  anxious  ;  for  he  came  not 
in  order  to  view  his  new  ^jroperty,  but 
because  his  sister  had  written  him  her 
suspicions  that  Harry  Lossing  wanted 
to  marry  his  youngest  daughter. 

Armorer  arrived  in  the  early  dawn. 
Early  as  it  was,  a  handsome  victoria, 
with  horses  sleeker  of  skin,  and  harness 
heavier  and  brighter  than  one  is  used 
to  meet  outside  the  great  cities,  had 
been  in  waiting  for  twenty  minutes  ; 
while  for  that  si^aee  of  time  a  pretty 
girl  had  paced  up  and  down  the  jjlat- 
form.  The  keenest  observer  among 
the  crowd,  airing  its  meek  impatience 
on  the  jjlatform,  did  not  detect  any 
sign  of  anxiety  in  her  behavior.  She 
walked  erect,  with  a  step  that  left  a 
clean-cut  footi^riut  in  the  dust,  as  girls 
are  trained  to  walk  nowadays.  Her 
tailor-made  gown  of  fine  blue  serge  had 
not  a  wrinkle.  It  was  so  simx^le  that 
only  a  fashionable  woman  could  guess 
anywhere  near  the  awful  sum  total 
which  that  plain  skirt,  that  short  jacket, 
and  that  severe  waistcoat  had  once 
made  on  a  ruled  sheet  of  paper.  When 
she  turned  her  face  toward  the  low, 
red  station-house  and  the  jseoxjle,  it 
looked  gentle,  and  the  least  in  the 
world  sad.  She  had  one  of  those  j^ale, 
clear  olive  skins  that  will  easQy  grow 
pale  ;  it  was  jiale  to-day.  Her  black 
hair  was  fine  as  spun  silk  ;  the  coil  un- 
der her  hat-brim  shone  as  she  moved. 
The  fine  hair,  the  soft,  transjiarent  skin, 
and  the  beautiful  marking  of  her  brows 
were  responsible  for  an  aii-  of  fragile 
daintiness  in  her  jierson,  just  as  her 
almond-shaped,  liquid  dark  eyes  and 
unsmiling  mouth  made  her  look  sad. 
It  was  a  most  attractive  face,  in  all  its 
moods  ;  sometimes  it  was  a  beautiful 
face  ;  yet  it  did  not  have  a  single  per- 
fect feature  cxcejjt  the  mouth,  which 
— at  least  so  Harry  Lossing  told  his 
mother — might  have  been  stolen  from 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  Even  the  mouth, 
some  critics  called  too  small  for  her 
nose  ;  but  it  is  as  easy  to  call  her  nose 
too  large  for  her  mouth. 

The  instant  she  turned  her  back  on 


the  bustle  of  the  station,  all  the  lines 
in  this  face  seemed  to  waver  and  the 
eyes  to  brighten.  Finally,  when  the 
train  rolled  up  to  the  platform  and  a 
young-looking  elderly  man  swung  him- 
self nunbly  off  the  steps,  the  color  flared 
up  in  her  cheeks,  only  to  sink  as  sud- 
denly, like  a  candle  flame  in  a  gust  of 
wind. 

Mr.  Armorer  put  his  two  arms  and 
his  umbrella  and  travelling-bag  about 
the  charming  shape  in  blue,  at  the  same 
time  exclaiming,  "You're  a  good  girl 
to  come  out  so  early,  Essie  !  How's 
Aunt  Meg  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well.  She  would  have 
come  too,  but  she  hasn't  come  back 
from  training." 

"  Training  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  she  has  a  regular  trainer, 
like  John  L.  Sullivan,  you  know.  She 
drives  out  to  the  park  with  Eliza  and 
me,  and  walks  and  runs  races,  and  does 
gymnastics.     She  has  lost  ten  pounds." 

Armorer  wagged  his  head  with  a 
grin  :  "  I  dare  say.  I  thought  so  when 
you  began.  Meg  is  always  moaning 
and  groaning  because  she  isn't  a  sylph  ! 
She  will  make  her  cook's  life  a  burden 
for  about  two  months  and  lose  ten 
pounds,  and  then  she  will  revel  in  ice- 
cream !  Last  time,  she  was  raving 
about  Dr.  Salisbury  and  living  on  beef- 
steak sausages,  spending  a  fortune 
starving  herself." 

"  She  had  Dr.  Salisbury's  pamjihlet  ; 
but  Cardigan  told  her  it  was  a  long 
way  out ;  so  she  said  she  hated  to  have 
it  do  no  one  any  good,  and  she  gave  it 
to  Maria,  one  of  the  maids,  who  is  al- 
ways fretting  because  she  is  so  thin." 

"  But  the  thing  was  to  cure  fat  peo- 
ple ! " 

"Precisely,"  Esther  laughed  a  little 
low  laugh,  at  which  her  father's  eyes 
shone  ;  "  but  you  see  she  told  Martha 
to  exactly  reverse  the  advice  and  eat 
eveiything  that  was  injurious  to  stout 
people,  and  it  would  be  just  right  for 
her." 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Armorer,  dryly ; 
"  very  ingenious  and  feminine  scheme. 
But  who  is  Cardigan  ?  " 

"  Shuey  Cardigan  ?  He  is  the  train- 
ei'.  He  is  a  flreman  in  a  furniture 
shop,  now ;  but  he  used  to  be  the  box: 
ing  teacher   for   some   Harvard    men  ; 
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aud  lie  was  a  clistinsuislied  i^ugilist, 
once.  He  said  to  me,  modestly,  'I 
dou't  suijposc  you  will  have  seen  my 
name  iu  the  Police  Gazdte,  missV '  But 
he  really  is  a  very  sober,  decent  man, 
notwithstanding." 

"  Your  Aunt  Meg  always  was  picking 
up  queer  bii'ds  !  Pray,  who  introduced 
this  decent  jjugilist?" 

Esther  was  getting  into  the  carri- 
age ;  her  face  was  turned  from  him,  but 
he  could  see  the  joink  deepen  in  her 
ear  aud  the  oval  of  her  cheek.  She  an- 
swered that  it  was  a  friend  of  theirs,  Mr. 
Lossiug.  As  if  the  name  had  struck 
them  both  dumb,  neither  spoke  for  a 
few  moments.  Armorer  bit  a  sigh  in 
two.  "Essie,"  said  he,  "I  guess  it  is 
no  use  to  sidetrack  the  subject.  You 
know  why  I  came  here,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Aunt  Meg  told  me  what  she  wi'ote 
to  you." 

"  I  knew  she  would.  She  had  com- 
punctions of  conscience  letting  him 
hang  round  you,  until  she  told  vie  ;  and 
then  she  had  awful  grilles  because  she 
had  told,  and  had  to  confess  to  you  !  " 

He  continued  iu  a  different  tone  : 
"Essie,  I  have  missed  your  mother  a 
long  while,  aud  nobody  knows  how  that 
kind  of  missing  hurts  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  I  never  missed  her  as  I  do  to-day. 
I  need  her  to  advise  me  about  you,  Es- 
sie. It  is  like  this  :  I  don't  want  to  be 
a  stern  parent  any  more  than  you  want 
to  elope  on  a  rope  ladder.  We  have 
got  to  look  at  this  thing  together,  my 
dear  little  girl,  and  try  to  —  to  trust 
each  other." 

"  Don't  you  think,  ijajja,"  said  Esther, 
smiling  rather  tremulously,  "  that  we 
had  better  wait,  before  we  have  all 
these  solemn  i^reparations,  until  we 
know  surely  whether  Mr.  Lossing 
wants  me  ! " 

"  Don't  you  know  surely  ?  " 

"He  has  never  said  anything  of — 
of  that — kind." 

"  Oh,  he  is  in  love  with  you  fast 
enough,"  growled  Armoi-er ;  but  a 
smile  of  intense  relief  brightened  his 
face.  "Now,  you  see,  my  dear,  all  I 
know  about  this  young  man,  except 
that  he  wants  my  daughter — which  you 
will  admit  is  not  likely  to  jjrejudice  me 
in  his  favor,  is  that  he  is  mayor  of  this 
town  aud  has  a  furniture  store " 


"A  manufactory;  it  is  a  very  large 
business  ! " 

"  AU  right,  manufactory,  then  ;  all 
the  same  he  is  not  a  brOliant  match 
for  my  daughter,  jiot  such  a  husband 
as  your  sisters  have."  Esther's  lij) 
quivered  and  her  color  rose  again ; 
but  she  did  not  speak.  "  Still  I  will 
say  that  I  think  a  fellow  who  can  make 
his  own  fortune  is  better  than  a  man 
with  twee  that  fortune  made  for  him. 
My  dear,  if  Lossing  has  the  right  stuif 
in  him  and  he  is  a  real  good  fellow,  I 
shan't  make  you  go  into  a  decline  by 
objecting  ;  but  you  see  it  is  a  big  shock 
to  me,  and  you  must  let  me  get  used 
to  it,  and  let  me  size  the  young  man 
up  in  my  own  way.  There  is  another 
thing,  Esther ;  I  am  going  to  Eurojje 
Thursday,  that  will  give  me  just  a  day 
in  Chicago  if  I  go  to-morrow,  and  I 
wish  you  would  come  with  me.  "Will 
you  mind  ?  " 

Either  she  changed  her  seat  or  she 
started  at  the  projiosal.  But  how  could 
she  say  that  she  wanted  to  stay  in 
America  with  a  man  who  had  not  said 
a  formal  word  of  love  to  her?  "  I  can 
get  ready,  I  think,  jjapa,"  said  Esther. 

They  drove  on.  He  felt  a  crawling 
pain  in  his  heart,  for  he  loved  his  daugh- 
ter Esther  as  he  had  loved  no  other 
child  of  his  ;  and  he  knew  that  he  had 
hurt  her.  Naturally,  he  grew  the  more 
angry  at  the  imj^ertiuent  young  man 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  flitting ;  for 
the  whole  European  j^lan  was  cooked 
up  after  the  receipt  of  Mrs.  EUis's  let- 
ter. They  were  on  the  very  street 
down  which  he  used  to  walk  (for  it 
takes  the  line  of  the  hills)  when  he  was 
a  poor  boy,  a  struggling,  ferociously 
ambitious  young  man.  He  looked  at 
the  changed  rows  of  buildings,  and 
other  thoughts  came  ui^ijermost  for  a 
moment.  "  It  was  here  father's  church 
used  to  stand ;  it's  gone,  now,"  he 
said.  "  It  was  a  wood  church,  painted 
a  kind  of  gray  ;  mother  had  a  bonnet 
the  same  color,  and  she  used  to  say  she 
matched  the  church.  I  bought  it  with 
the  very  first  money  I  earned.  Part  of 
it  came  from  weeding  and  the  weather 
was  warm,  and  I  can  feel  the  way  my 
back  would  sting  and  creak,  now  !  I 
would  want  to  stoj),  often,  but  I  thought 
of  mother  iu  church  with  that  bonnet, 
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and  I  kept  on  !  There's  the  place  where 
Seeds,  the  grocer  that  used  to  trust  us, 
had  his  store  ;  it  was  his  children  had 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  mother  went  to 
nurse  them.  My  !  but  how  dismal  it 
was  at  home  !  We  always  got  more 
whipi^iugs  when  mother  was  away. 
Your  grandfather  was  a  good  man, 
too  honest  for  this  world,  and  he  loved 
everyone  of  his  seven  children  ;  but  he 
brought  VIS  up  to  fear  him  and  the 
Lord.  We  feared  him  the  most,  be- 
cause the  Lord  couldn't  whi^j  us  !  He 
never  whij^ped  us  when  we  did  any- 
thing, but  waited  until  nest  day,  that 
he  might  not  punish  in  anger  ;  so  we 
had  all  the  night  to  anticijoate  it.  Did 
I  ever  tell  you  of  the  time  he  caught 
me  in  a  lie  ?  I  was  lame  for  a  week 
after  it.  He  never  caught  me  in  another 
He." 

"I  think  he  was  cruel ;  I  can't  help 
it,  papa,"  cried  Esther,  with  whom  this 
was  an  old  argument,  "still  it  did 
good,  that  time  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  he  wasn't  cruel,  my  dear," 
said  Armorer  with  a  queer  smile  that 
seemed  to  take  only  one-half  of  his 
face  ;  "he  was  too  sivre  of  his  interj)re- 
tation  of  the  Scrijoture,  that  w-as  aU. 
Why,  that  man  just  slaved  to  educate 
us  children  ;  he'd  have  gone  to  the 
stake  rejoicing  to  have  made  sure  that 
we  should  be  saved.  And  of  the  whole 
seven  only  one  is  a  church  member.  Is 
that  the  road  ?  " 

They  could  see  a  car  swinging  past, 
on  a  parallel  street,  its  bent  pole  hitch- 
ing along  the  trolley-wire. 

"  Pretty  scrubby-looking  cars,"  com- 
mented Ai'morer  ;  "  but  get  our  new 
ordinance  through  the  council,  we  can 
save  enough  to  afford  some  fine  new 
cars.  Has  Lossing  said  anything  to 
you  about  the  ordinance  and  our  peti- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  leave  off  the  con- 
ductors ?  " 

"  He  hasn't  said  anything,  but  I  read 
about  it  in  the  pajsers.  Is  it  so  vei-y 
important  that  it  should  be  ^Jassed  ?  " 

"  Saving  money  is  always  important, 
my  dear,"  said  Ai-morer,  seriously. 

The  horses  turned  again.  They  were 
now  opposite  a  fair  lawn  and  a  house 
of  wood  and  stone  built  after  the  old 
colonial  pattern,  as  modern  architects 
see  it.     Esther  pointed,  saying : 


"  Aunt  Meg's,  papa  ;  isn't  it  pretty  V  " 

"Very  handsome,  very  fine,"  said  the 
financier,  who  knew  nothing  about  ar- 
chitecture except  its  exceeding  ex- 
pense. "  Esther,  I've  a  notion  ;  if  that 
young  man  of  yours  has  brains  and  is 
fond  of  you,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
my  ordinance  tlu-ough  his  little  eight 
by  ten  city  council.  There  is  our  chance 
to  see  what  stuff  he  is  made  of  !  " 

"  Oh,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  influ- 
ence," said  Esther;  "he  can  do  it,  un- 
less— -unless  he  thinks  the  ordinance 
would  be  bad  for  the  city,  you  know." 

"  Confound  the  modern  way  of  edu- 
cating girls ! "  thought  Ai-morer.  "  Now, 
it  would  be  enough  for  Esther's  mother 
to  know  that  anything  was  for  my  in- 
terests ;  it  wouldn't  have  to  help  all 
outdoors,  too  !  " 

But  instead  of  enlarging  on  this 
point,  he  went  into  a  sketch  of  the  im- 
provements the  road  could  make  with 
the  money  saved  by  the  change,  and 
was  waxing  eloquent  when  a  lady  of  a 
pleasant  and  comely  face,  and  a  trig 
though  not  slender  figure,  advanced  to 
greet  them. 

It  was  after  breakfast  (and  the  scene 
was  the  neat  pig's  pen,  where  Armorer 
was  displaying  his  ignorance  of  swine) 
that  he  found  his  first  chance  to  talk 
with  his  sister  alone.  "  Oh,  first.  Sis," 
said  he,  "  about  your  birthday,  to-day  ; 
I  telegraj)hed  to  Tiffany's  for  that  sil- 
ver service,  you  know,  that  you  liked, 
so  you  needn't  think  there's  a  mistake 
when  it  comes." 

"Oh,  'Kaish,  that  gorgeous  thing!  I 
must  kiss  you,  if  Daniel  does  see  me  !  " 

"  Oh, ^that's  all  right,"  said  Armorer, 
hastily,  'and  began  to  talk  of  the  pig. 
Suddenly,  without  looking  up  he 
dropped  into  the  pig-joen  the  remark : 
"I'm  veiy  much  obliged  to  you  for 
writing  me,  Meg." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  feel  more 
like  a  virtuous  sister  or  a  villainous 
aunt,"  sighed  Mrs.  Ellis  ;  "  things 
seemed  to  be  getting  on  so  rapidly  that 
it  didn't  seem  right,  Esther  visiting  me 
and  all,  not  to  give  you  a  hint ;  still,  I 
am  sure  that  nothing  has  been  said, 
and  it  is  horrid  for  Esther,  perfectly 
horrid,  discussing  her  proposals  that 
haven't  been  proposed ! " 
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"  1  (lou"t  want  tbcm  ever  to  be  jiro- 
posed, "  said  Armorer,  gloomily. 

"  I  know  yon  always  said  you  didn't 
want  Esther  to  marry  ;  but  I  thought 
if  she  fell  in  love  \vith  the  right  man — 
we  know  that  marriage  is  a  very  hap- 
jiy  estate,  sometimes,  Horatio  !  "  She 
sighed  again.  In  her  ease  it  was  only 
tlie  memoiy  of  happiness,  for  Colonel 
Ellis  had  been  dead  these  twelve  years  ; 
but  his  mdow  mourned  him  still. 

"If  you  marry  the  right  one,  maj'be," 
answered  Ai-morer,  grudgingly  ;  "but 
see  here,  Meg,  Esther  is  difl'erent  from 
the  other  girls  ;  they  got  married  when 
Jenny  was  alive  to  look  after  them,  and 
I  knew  the  men,  and  they  were  both 
big  matches,  you  know.  Then,  too,  I 
was  so  busy  making  money  while  the 
other  girls  grew  up  that  I  hadn't  time 
to  get  real  well  acquainted  with  them. 
I  don't  think  they  ever  kissed  me,  ex- 
cejjt  when  I  gave  them  a  check.     But 

Esther  and  I "  he  drummed  with 

his  fingers  on  the  boards,  and  his  thin, 
keen  face  wore  a  look  that  would  have 
amazed  his  business  acquaintances — 
"  you  remember  when  her  mother  died, 
Meg  ?  Only  fifteen,  and  how  she  took 
hold  of  things !  And  we  have  been  to- 
gether ever  since,  and  she  makes  me 
think  of  her  grandmother  and  her 
mother  both.  She's  never  had  a  wish 
I  knew  that  I  haven't  granted — why, 

d it !    I've   bought   my  clothes  to 

please  her " 

"  That's  why  you  are  become  so  well- 
dressed,  Horatio  ;  I  wondered  how  you 
came  to  spruce  up  so ! "  interrupted 
Mrs.  ElUs. 

"It  has  been  so  blamed  lonesome 
whenever  she  went  to.  \'isit  you,  but 
yet  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  because  I 
knew  what  a  good  time  she  had  ;  but  if 
I  had  kno'wn  that  there  was  a  con- 
founded, long-legged,  sniffy  young  idiot 
all  that  while  tiying  to  steal  my  daugh- 
ter away  from  me  ! "  In  an  access  of 
wrath  at  the  idea  Armorer  wrenched 
off  the  picket  that  he  clutched,  at  which 
he  laughed  and  stuck  his  hands  in  his 
pockets. 

"  Why,  Meg,  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines are  always  howling  that  women 
won't  marry,"  cried  he,  -svith  a  fresh 
sense  of  grievance  ;  "  now,  two  of  my 
girls  have  married,  that's  enough,  there 


was  no  reason  for  me  to  expect  any 
more  of  them  would  !  There  isn't  one 
d bit  of  need  for  Esther  to  man-y  !  " 

"But  if  she  loves  the  young  fellow 
and  he  loves  her,  won't  you  let  them  be 
happy?" 

"  He  won't  make  her  happy." 

"  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  truly  and 
really,'  Kaish.  And  he  comes  of  a  good 
family " 

"  I  don't  care  for  his  family  ;  and  as 
to  his  being  moral  and  all  that,  I  know 
several  young  fellows  that  could  skin 
him  alive  in  a  bargain  that  are  moral, 
as  you  please.  I  have  been  a  moral 
man,  myself.  But  the  trouble  with  this 
Lossing  (I  told  Esther  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  him,  but  I  do),  the  trou- 
ble with  him  is  that  he  is  chock  full  of 
all  kinds  of  principles  !  Just  as  father 
was.  Don't  you  remember  how  he  lost 
parish  after  parish  because  he  couldn't 
smooth  over  the  big  men  in  them  ? 
Lossing  is  every  bit  as  pig-headed.  I 
am  not  going  to  have  my  daughter 
lead  the  kind  of  life  my  mother  did. 
I  want  a  son-in-law  who  ain't  going 
to  thiuk  himself  so  much  better  than 
I  am,  and  be  rowing  me  for  my  way 
of  doing  business.  If  Esther  mugt 
marry  I'd  like  her  to  marry  a  man  with 
a  head  on  him  that  I  can  take  into  busi- 
ness, and  who  will  be  -nailing  to  live  with 
the  old  man.  This  Lossing  has  got  his 
notions  of  making  a  sort  of  Highland 
chief  affair  of  the  labor  question,  and 
we  should  get  along  about  as  well  as 
the  Kilkenny  cats  !  " 

Mrs.  EUis  knew  more  than  Esther 
about  Ai'morer's  business  methods, 
having  the  advantage  of  her  husband's 
point  of  view  ;  and  Colonel  EUis  had 
kejjt  the  army  standard  of  honor  as 
well  as  the  army  ignorance  of  business. 
To  counterbalance,  she  knew  more 
than  anyone  alive  what  a  good  son  and 
brother  Horatio  had  always  been.  But 
she  could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  the 
picture  of  the  partnershiiD. 

"  Precisely,  you  see  yourself,"  says 
Annorer,  "  Meg  "  —  hesitating  —  "  you 
don't  suppose  it  would  be  any  use  to 
offer  Esther  a  cool  hundred  thousand  to 
promise  to  bounce  this  young  fellow  ?  " 

"  Horatio,  no  !  "  cries  i\Irs.  EUis,  toss- 
ing her  pretty  gray  head  indignantly; 
"you'd  insult  her!" 
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"  Take  it  the  same  waj-,  eh  V  Well, 
jierhaps  ;  Essie  has  Ligh-toned  notions. 
That's  all  right,  it  is  the  thing  for 
•women.  Mother  had  them  too.  Look 
here,  Meg,  I'll  tell  yon,  I  want  to  see  if 
this  young  fellow  has  anij  sense  !  We 
have  an  ordinance  that  we  want  passed. 
If  he  will  get  his  council  to  pass  it,  that 
will  show  he  can  put  his  grand  theories 
into  his  jjoekets  sometimes  ;  and  I  will 
give  him  a  show  with  Esther.  If  he 
doesn't  care  enough  for  my  girl  to  ob- 
lige her  father,  even  if  he  doesn't  jjlease 
a  lot  of  carping  roosters  that  want  the 
earth  for  their  town  and  would  like  a 
street  railway  to  he  run  to  accommo- 
date them  and  lose  money  for  the 
stockholders  ;  well  then,  you  can't  blame 
me  if  I  don't  want  him  !  Now,  will  you 
do  one  thing  for  me,  Meg,  to  help  me 
out  ?  I  don't  want  Lossing  to  jjersuade 
Esther  to  commit  herself  ;  you  know 
how,  when  she  was  a  little  mite,  if  Es- 
ther gave  her  word  she  kept  it.  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  you  won't  let  Esther 
be  alone  one  second  vnih.  young  Loss- 
ing. She  is  going  to-morrow,  but 
there's  your  whist -party  to-night;  I 
suppose  he's  coming  ?  And  I  want  you 
to  i^romise  you  won't  let  him  have  our 
address.  If  he  treats  me  square,  he 
won't  need  to  ask  you  for  it.     Well '?  " 

He  Inittoned  up  his  coat  and  folded 
his  arms,  waiting. 

Mrs.  Ellis's  symi^athy  had  gone  out 
to  the  young  peo^jle  as  naturally  as 
water  runs  down  hill  ;  for  she  is  of 
a  romantic  temijerament,  though  she 
doesn't  dare  to  be  weighed.  But  she  re- 
membered the  silver  service,  the  coffee- 
pot, the  tea-iDot,  the  tray  for  sjjoons, 
the  creamer,  the  hot  -  water  kettle,  the 
sugar-bowl,  all  on  a  rich  salvei',  s^jlen- 
did,  dazzling  ;  what  rank  ingratitude  it 
would  be  to  ojijiose  her  generous  broth- 
er !  Rather  sadly  she  answered,  but 
she  did  answer  :  "  I'll  do  that  much  for 
you,  'Eaish,  but  I  feel  we're  risking 
Esther's  happiness,  and  I  can  only  keep 
the  letter  of  my  promise." 

"  That's  aU  I  ask,  my  dear,"  said  Ar- 
morer, taking  out  a  little  shabby  note- 
book from  his  breast  -  pocket,  and 
scratching  out  a  line.  The  line  effaced 
read,  "  See  E  M  tea-set." 

"  The  silver  sei-vice  was  a  good  muz- 
zle," he  thought.      He  went  away  for 


an  interview  with  the  corj)oration  law- 
yer and  the  superintendent  of  the  road, 
leaving  Mrs.  EUis  in  a  distraction  of 
conscience  that  made  her  the  wonder 
of  her  servants  that  morning,  during 
all  the  preparations  for  the  whist-jjarty. 
She  might  have  felt  more  remorseful 
had  she  known  her  brother's  real  plan. 
He  knew  enough  of  Lossing  to  be  as- 
sured that  he  would  not  yield  about 
the  ordinance  which  he  firmly  believed 
to  be  a  dangerous  one  for  the  city.  He 
expected,  he  counted  on  the  mayor  re- 
fusing his  proffers.  He  hoiked  that 
Esther  would  feel  the  sympathy  which 
women  give,  without  question  general- 
ly, to  the  business  plans  of  those  near 
and  dear  to  them,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  j)lans  are  right  because  they 
will  advantage  those  so  near  and  dear. 
That  was  the  beautiful  and  projoer  way 
that  Jenny  had  always  reasoned ;  why 
should  Jenny's  daughter  do  otherwise '! 
When  Harry  Lossing  should  oppose 
her  father  and  refuse  to  please  him  and 
to  win  her,  mustn't  any  high-spirited 
woman  feel  hurt?  Certainly  she  must ; 
and  he  would  take  care  to  whisk  her  off 
to  Europe  before  the  young  man  had  a 
chance  to  make  his  peace  !  "  Yes,  sir," 
says  Armorer,  to  his  only  confidant, 
"  you  never  were  a  domestic  conspira- 
tor before,  Horatio,  but  you  have  got  it 
down  fine !  You  would  do  for  Gabor- 
iau  " — Gaboriau's  novels  being  the  only 
fiction  that  ever  Armorer  read.  Never- 
theless, his  conscience  pricked  him  al- 
most as  sharply  as  his  sister's  pricked 
her.  Consciences  are  queer  things  ;  like 
certain  crustaceans,  they  grow  shells  in 
spots ;  and  proof  against  moral  artil- 
lery in  one  part,  they  may  be  soft  as  a 
baby's  cheek  in  another.  Armorer's  con- 
science had  two  sides,  business  and  do- 
mestic ;  people  abused  him  for  a  busi- 
ness buccaneer,  at  the  same  time  his 
private  life  was  piire,  and  he  was  a  most 
tender  husband  and  father.  He  had 
never  deceived  Esther  before  in  her 
life.  Once  he  had  ridden  all  night  in  a 
freight-car  to  keep  a  promise  that  he 
had  made  the  child.  It  hurt  him  to  be 
hoodwinking  her  now.  But  he  was  too 
angry  and  too  frightened  to  cry  back. 

The  interview  with  the  lawyer  did 
not  take  any  long  time,  but  he  spent 
two  hours  with  the  superintendent  of 
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the  road,  who  jDrououuced  him  "  a  little 
nice  fellow  wth  no  airs  about  him. 
Asked  a  power  of  questions  about  Har- 
ry Lossing  ;  guess  there  is  something 
in  that  story  about  Lossing  going  to 
many  his  daughter  !  " 

Marstou  drove  him  to  Lossiog's  office 
and  left  him  there. 

He  was  on  the  ground  and  Marston, 
lifting  the  whip  to  touch  the  horse,  when 
he  asked :  "  Say,  before  you  go — is  there 
any  danger  ia  leaving  off  the  conduct- 
ors ?  " 

Marston  was  raised  on  mules,  and  he 
could  not  overcome  a  vehement  dis- 
trust of  electricity.  "Well,"  said  he, 
"  I  guess  you  want  the  cold  facts.  The 
children  are  almighty  thick  down  on 
Third  Street,  and  children  are  always 
trjing  to  see  how  near  they  can  come  to 
l)eing  killed,  you  know,  sir ;  and  then, 
the  old  women  like  to  come  and  stand 
on  the  track  and  ask  questions  of  the 
motoueer  on  the  other  track,  so  that  the 
car  coming  down  has  a  chance  to  catch 
'em.  The  two  together  keep  the  con- 
ductors on  the  jumj) !  " 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  said  Armorer,  mus- 
ingly ;  "well,  I  guess  you'd  better  close 
with  that  insurance  man  and  get  the 
papers  made  out  before  we  run  the  new 
way." 

"  If  we  ever  do  run  ! "  muttered  the 
superintendent  to  himself  as  he  drove 
away. 

Ai-morer  ran  his  sharji  eye  over  the 
buildings  of  the  Lossiug  Art  Furniture 
Manufacturing  Company,  from  the  ugly 
square  brick  box  that  was  the  nucleus 
— the  egg  so  to  speak — from  which  the 
great  concern  had  been  hatched,  to  the 
handsome  new  structures  with  their 
great  arched  windows  and  red  mortar. 
"  Pretty  i^roperty,  very  pretty  jsroper- 
ty,"  thought  Armorer  ;  "  wonder  if  that 
story  Marston  tells  is  true  !  "  The  story 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  few  weeks  before 
liis  last  sickness  the  older  Lossiug  had 
taken  his  son  to  look  at  the  buildings, 
and  said,  "  Harry,  this  wUl  all  be  yours 
before  long.  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  to 
tliink  that  every  workman  I  have  is  the 
l)etter,  not  the  worse,  off  for  my  own- 
ing it ;  there's  no  blood  or  dirt  on  my 
money ;  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  keep  it 
clean  and  to  take  care  of  the  men  as 
well  as  the  business." 


"  Now,  wasn't  he  a  d fool !  "  said 

Ai-morer,  cheerfully,  taking  out  his  note- 
book to  mark,  " Secabl  rood  MB." 

And  he  went  in.  Harry  greeted  him 
with  exceeding  cordiality  and  a  fine 
blush.  Armorer  explained  that  he  had 
come  to  speak  to  him  about  the  pro- 
jDosed  street -car  ordinances;  he  (Ar- 
morer) always  liked  to  deal  with  prin- 
cipals and  without  formality ;  now, 
couldn't  they  come,  rej)resenting  the 
city  and  the  company,  to  some  satis- 
factory compromise?  Thereuijon  he 
Ijlunged  into  the  statistics  of  the  earn- 
ings and  expenses  of  the  road  (with 
the  aid  of  his  note  -  book),  and  made 
the  absolute  necessity  of  retrenchment 
plain.  Meanwhile,  as  he  talked  he  studied 
the  attentive  listener  before  him ;  and 
Harry,  on  his  j^art,  made  quite  as  good 
use  of  his  eyes.  Armorer  saw  a  tall, 
athletic,  fair  young  man,  very  carefully, 
almost  fopj)ishly  dressed,  with  bright, 
steady  blue  eyes  and  a  firm  chin,  but  a 
smUe  under  his  mustache  like  a  child's  ; 
it  was  so  sunny  and  so  quick.  Harry 
saw  a  neat  little  figure  in  a  perfectly 
fitting  gray  check  travelling  suit,  with  a 
rose  in  the  buttonhole  of  the  coat  lajjeL 
Armorer  wore  no  jewelry  excej)t  a  gold 
ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right 
hand,  from  which  he  had  taken  the  glove 
the  better  to  write.  Harry  knew  that  it 
was  his  dead  wife's  wedding-ring  ;  and 
saw  it  with  a  little  moving  of  the  heart. 
The  face  that  he  saw  was  pale  but  not 
sickly,  delicate  and  keen.  A  silky 
brown  mustache  shot  viith.  gray  and  a 
Vandyke  beard  hid  either  the  strength 
or  the  weakness  of  mouth  and  chui. 
He  looked  at  Harry  with  almond-shaped, 
pensive  dark  eyes,  so  like  the  eyes  that 
had  shone  on  Harry's  waking  and  sleej)- 
ing  dreams  for  months  that  the  young 
fellow  felt  his  heart  rise  again.  Armorer 
ended  by  asking  Harry  (in  his  most 
winning  manner)  to  help  him  pull  the 
ordinance  out  of  the  fire.  "It  would 
be,"  he  said,  impressively,  "  a  favor  he 
should  not  forget !  " 

"And  you  must  know,  Mr.  Ai'morer," 
said  Harry,  in  a  dismal  tone  at  which  the 
president  clnickled  -n-ithin,  "  that  there 
is  no  man  whose  favor  I  would  do  so 
much  to  ynn  !  " 

"  Well,  here's  your  chance  ! "  said 
Armorer. 
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Harry  swung  round  in  liis  cliair,  Lis 
clenched  fists  on  his  knee.  He  was 
frowning  with  eagerness,  and  his  eyes 
were  like  blue  steel. 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Armorer,"  said  he,  "I 
am  frank  with  you.  I  want  to  please 
you,  because  I  want  to  ask  j^ou  to  let 
me  marry  your  daughter.  But  I  can't 
please  you,  because  I  am  mayor  of  this 
town,  and  I  don't  dare  to  let  you  dis- 
miss the  conductors.  I  don't  dare, 
that's  the  point.  We  have  had  four 
children  killed  on  this  road  since  elec- 
tricity was  i3ut  in." 

"We  have  had  forty  killed  on  one 
street  railway  I  know  ;  what  of  it  ?  Do 
you  want  to  give  up  electricity  because 
it  kills  children  ?  " 

"  No,  but  look  here !  the  conductors 
lessen  the  risk.  A  lady  I  know,  only 
yesterday,  had  a  little  boy  going  from 
the  kindergarten  home,  nice  little  fel- 
low only  five  years  old " 

"She  ought  to  have  sent  a  nurse 
with  a  child  five  years  old,  a  baby !  " 
cried  Armorer,  warmly. 

"  That  lady,"  answered  Harry,  quiet- 
ly, "  goes  without  any  servant  at  all  in 
order  to  keep  her  two  children  at  the 
kindergarten  ;  and  the  boy's  elder  sis- 
ter was  ill  at  home.  The  boy  got  on 
the  car,  and  when  he  got  off  at  the 
crossing  above  his  house,  he  started  to 
run  across  ;  the  other  train  -  car  was 
coming,  the  little  fellow  didn't  notice, 
and  ran  to  cross  ;  he  stumbled  and  fell 
right  in  the  path  of  the  coming  car  !  " 

"Where  was  the  conductor?  He 
didn't  seem  much  good  !  " 

"  They  had  left  off  the  conductor  on 
that  line." 

"Well,  did  they  run  over  the  boy? 
Wliy  haven't  I  been  informed  of  the  ac- 
cident?" 

"  There  was  no  accident.  A  man  on 
the  front  platform  saw  the  boy  fall, 
made  a  fljang  leap  off  the  moving  car 
backward,  fell,  but  scrambled  up  and 
pulled  the  boy  off  the  track.  Ah,  it 
was  sickening  ;  I  thought  we  were  both 
gone  ! " 

"  Oh,  you  were  the  man  ?  " 

"  I  was  the  man  ;  and  don't  you  see, 
Mr.  Armorer,  why  I  feel  strongly  on 
the  subject  ?  If  the  conductor  had  laeen 
on,  there  wouldn't  have  been  any  occa- 
•sion  for  any  accident," 


"  Well,  sir,  you  may  be  assured  that 
we  will  take  ^jrecautions  against  any 
such  accidents.  It  is  more  for  our  in- 
terest than  anyone's  to  guard  against 
them.  And  I  have  explained  to  you 
the  necessity  of  cutting  dovm  our  ex- 
fiense  list." 

"  That  is  just  it,  you  think  you  have 
to  risk  our  lives  to  cut  down  expenses  ; 
but  we  get  all  the  risk  and  none  of  the 
benefits.  I  can't  see  my  way  clear  to 
helping  you,  sir- ;  I  wish  I  could." 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  say, 
Mr.  Lossing,"  said  Armorer,  coldly. 
"  I'm  sorry  a  mere  sentiment  that  has 
no  real  foundation  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  arranging  a  deal  that  would 
be  for  the  advantages  of  both  the  city 
and  our  road."    He  rose. 

Harry  rose  also,  but  lifted  his  hand 
to  stop  him.  "I?ardon  me,  there  is 
something  else  ;  I  wouldn't  mention  it, 
but  I  hear  you  are  going  to  leave  to- 
morrow and  go  abroad  with — Miss  Ar- 
morer. I  am  conscious  I  haven't  in- 
troduced myself  very  favorably,  by 
refusing  you  a  favor  when  I  want  to 
ask  the  greatest  one  possible  ;  but  I 
hope,  sir,  you  will  not  think  the  less  of 
a  man  because  he  is  not  willing  to  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  the  people  who 
trust  him,  to  please  anyone.  I — I  hope 
you  will  not  object  to  my  asking  Miss 
Armorer  to  marry  me,"  concluded  Har- 
ry, very  hot  and  shaky,  and  forgetting 
tiie  beginning  of  his  sentences  before 
he  came  to  the  end. 

"  Does  my  daughter  love  you,  do  I 
understand,  Mr.  Lossing?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir.     I  wish  I  did." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lossing,"  said  Ai-morer, 
wishing  that  something  in  the  young 
man's  confusion  would  not  remind  him 
of  the  awful  moment  when  he  asked 
old  Forrester  for  his  Jenny,  "I  am 
afraid  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  If 
you  have  too  nice  a  conscience  to  oblige 
me,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  too  nice  to 
let  you  get  on  in  the  world.  Good- 
morning." 

"  Stoj)  a  minute,"  said  Harry  ;  "  if  it 
is  only  my  ability  to  get  on  in  the 
world  that  is  the  trouble,  I  think " 

"  It  is  your  love  for  my  daughter," 
said  Ai-morer  ;  "  if  you  don't  love  her 
enough  to  give  up  a  sentimental  notion 
for  her  to  win  her,  I  don't  see  but  you 
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must  lose  her.  I  bid  j'ou  good-morn- 
ing, sir." 

"Not  quite  yet,  sir" — Harry  jumped 
before  the  door  ;  "  you  give  me  the  al- 
ternative of  being  what  I  call  dishonor- 
able or  losing  the  woman  I  love  !  "  He 
pronounced  the  last  word  -ndth  a  little 
effort  and  his  lips  closed  sharply  as  his 
teeth  shut  under  them.  "  Well,  I  de- 
cline the  alternative.  I  shall  try  to  do 
my  duty  and  get  the  wife  I  want,  both." 

"Well,  you  give  me  fair  warning, 
don't  you  ?  "  said  Ai'morer. 

Harry  held  out  his  hand,  saying,  "  I 
am  sorry  that  I  detained  you.  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  rude."  There  was  some- 
thing bojish  and  simple  about  the  ac- 
tion and  the  tone,  and  Ai-morer  laughed. 
As  Harry  attended  him  through  the 
outer  office  to  the  door,  he  compli- 
mented the  shops. 

"  Miss  Armorer  and  Mrs.  Ellis  have 
promised  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
showing  them  to  them  this  afternoon," 
said  Harry ;  "  can't  I  show  them  and 
part  of  our  city  to  you,  also  ?  It  has 
changed  a  good  deal  since  you  left  it." 

The  remark  took  Ai-morer  off  his 
balance ;  for  a  rejected  suitor  this 
young  man  certainly  had  an  even  mind. 
But  he  had  all  the  helj)lessness  of  the 
average  American  with  regard  to  his 
daughter's  amusements.  The  humor 
in  the  situation  took  him  ;  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  he  began  to  have  a  vivid 
curiosity  about  Harry.  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  read  it,  his  mind  had 
swung  round  the  circle  of  these  vari- 
ous points  of  view,  and  he  had  blandly 
accepted  Harry's  invitation.  But  he 
mopped  a  warm  and  fur 'owed  brow, 
outside,  and  drew  a  prodigious  sigh  as 
he  opened  the  note -book  in  his  hand 
and  crossed  out,  " See  L."  "That  young 
fellow  ain't  all  conscience,"  said  he, 
"not  by  a  long  shot." 

He  found  Mrs.  Ellis  very  apologetic 
about  the  Lossing  engagement.  It  was 
made  through  the  telephone  ;  Esther 
had  been  anxious  to  have  her  father 
meet  Lossing  ;  Lossing  was  to  drive 
them  there,  and  later  show  Mr.  Armor- 
er the  town. 

"  Mr.  Lossing  is  a  very  clever  young 
man,  vei-y,"  said  Armorer,  gravely,  as  he 
went  out  to  smoko  his  cigar  after  lun- 
cheon.    He  wished  he  had  stayed,  how- 


ever, when  he  returned  to  find  that  a 
visitor  had  called,  and  that  this  visitor 
was  the  mother  of  the  little  boy  that 
Harry  Lossing  had  saved  from  the  cai\ 
The  two  women  gave  him  the  accident 
in  fuU,  and  were  lavish  of  harrowing 
detail,  including  the  mother's  feelings. 
"  So  you  see,  'Kaish,"  urged  Mrs.  Ellis, 
timidly,  "  there  is  some  reason  for  ojj- 
position  to  the  ordinance." 

Esther  had  red  cheeks  and  her  eyes 
shone,  but  she  had  not  spoken.  Her 
father  put  his  arm  around  her  waist 
and  kissed  her  hair.  "  And  what  did 
you  say,  Essie,"  he  asked,  gently,  "to 
all  the  criticisms  ?  " 

"  I  told  her  I  thought  you  would  find 
some  way  to  i^rotect  the  children  even 
if  the  conductors  were  taken  off ;  you 
didn't  enjoy  the  slaughter  of  children 
any  more  than  anyone  else." 

"  I  guess  we  can  fix  it.  Here  is  your 
young  man." 

Harry  drove  a  pair  of  sj^irited  horses. 
He  di'ove  well,  and  looked  both  hand- 
some and  happy. 

"  Did  you  know  that  lady — the  moth- 
er of  the  boy  that  wasn't  run  over — 
was  coming  to  see  my  sister?"  said 
Armorer,  on  the  way. 

"  I  did,"  said  Harry,  "  I  sent  her  ;  I 
thought  she  could  exjjlain  the  reason 
why  I  shall  have  to  oppose  the  bill, 
better  than  I." 

Armorer  made  no  reply. 

At  the  shops  he  kejjt  his  eye  on  Har- 
ry. Harry  seemed  to  know  most  of 
his  workmen,  and  had  a  nod  or  a  word 
for  all  the  older  men.  He  stopped 
several  moments  to  talk  with  one  old 
German  who  complained  of  everything, 
but  looked  after  Harry  with  a  smile, 
nodding  his  head.  "That  man,  Lied- 
ers,  is  our  best  workman,  you  can't  get 
any  better  work  in  the  country,"  said 
he.  "I  want  you  to  see  an  armoire 
that  he  has  carved,  it  is  up  in  our  exhi- 
bition room." 

Armorer  said,  "  You  seem  to  get  on 
very  well  with  your  working  people, 
Mr.  Lossing." 

"  I  think  we  generally  get  on  well 
with  them,  and  tliey  do  well  themselves 
in  these  small  Western  towns.  For  one 
thing,  we  haven't  much  organization  to 
fight,  and  f<n'  another  thing,  the  indi- 
vidual workman  has  a  better  chance  to 
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rise.     That    iiiau,    Lieders,    whom    you  funiiture  ii 

saw,   is"  worth  a  good  many  thousand  the  twn  -<  i 

dollars;  mv  father  invested  his  savings  short  luit  ] 

tor  him."    "  ■  I'ed  far,,  hci 

"  You  are  one  of  the  philanthropists,  ders  like  a 


liiuiiited  house,  toward 
K linen.  lunnediately,  a 
■rfiillv  l)uilt  man,  whose 
1  aliove  liis  dusty  shoul- 
nioon  with  a  mustache, 


^%^ 


% 


^^-^y^.-l   I    !    t    t    !    1    !   !         >|^ 


aren't  you,  Mr.  Lossing,  who  are  trying 
to  elevate  the  laboring  classes  V  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  I  shall  never 
try  to  elevate  the  laboring  classes  ;  it  is 
too  big  a  contract.  But  I  try  as  hard  as 
I  know  how  to  have  every  man  who  has 
worked  for  Harry  Lossing  the  better 
for  it.  I  don't  concern  myself  with  any 
other  laboring-  men." 

•Tust  then  a  mvirmur  of  exclama- 
tions came  from  Mrs.  Ellis  and  Esther, 
wliom  the  superintendent  was  jjilot- 
ing  through  the  shops.  "  Oh,  no,  it  is 
too  heavy  ;  oh,  don't  do  it,  Mr.  Cardi- 
ii'an  !  "  "  Oh,  we  t^an  see  it  perfectly 
well  from  here  !  Plmae  don't,  you  will 
1  )reak  yourself  somewhere  ! "  Mrs.  EUis 
shrieked  this  ;  but  the  shrieks  turned 
to  a  murmur  of  admiration  as  a  huge 
carved  sideboard  came  bobbing  and 
woVibling,  like  an  intoxicated  piece  of 
Vol..  XUi.-ai 


emerged,  and  waved  his  hand  at  the 
sidelioard. 

"  I  could  tackle  the  two  of  them,  beg- 
gin;4  vdur  |iaii|ini,  ladies." 

"That's  Caiilinan,"  explained  Har- 
ry, "Miss  Armorer  may  have  told  you 
about  him.     Oh,  SJtuet/ .'" 

Cardigan  ajjproached  and  was  jsre- 
sented.  He  brought  both  his  heels 
together  and  bowed  solemnly,  bending 
his  head  at  the  same  time. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you.  sir,"  said 
Shuey.  Then  he  assumed  an  attitude 
of  military  attention. 

"  Take  us  up  in  the  elevator,  will  you, 
Shuey  ?  "  said  Harry.  "  Ste])  in,  Mr. 
Armorer,  please,  we  will  go  and  see  the 
reproductions  of  the  antique  ;  we  have 
a  room  upstairs." 

Mr.  Armorer  stepped  in,  Shuey  fol- 
lowing ;  and  then,  before  Harry  could 
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eiitur  it,  the  tlovator  shot  upwind  iiii.! 
—stuck  ! 

"  What's  the  matter?"  cried  Aruior- 
cr. 

Shuey  was  tugj^iug  at  the  wire  rojje. 
He  called  in  tones  that  seemed  to  come 
from  a  panting"-  cliest :  "  Take  a  pull  at 
it  yourself,  sir  !     Can  you  move  it  ?  " 

Armorer  .irrasped  the  rope  vicious- 
ly ;  .Shiiey  was  on  the  seat  ijulliug  from 
above.     ■'  We"re  stuck,  sir,  fast ! '" 

'•  Cau"t  you  get  down  either  ?  " 

"Divii  a  bit,  saving  your  presence, 
sir.  Do  ye  think  like  the  water-works 
could  lie  busted  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  make  somebody  hear  ?  '' 
panted  Armorer. 

'•  Well,  you  see  there's  a  deal  of  noise 
of  the  machinery,"  said  Shuey,  scratch- 
ing his  chin  with  a  thoughtful  air, 
"and  they  expect  we've  gone  vl]}." 

"  Best  try,  anyhow.  This  infernal 
machine  may  take  a  notion  to  drop  I  " 
said  Armorer. 


'■And  that's  true,  too,"  acquiesced 
Slniey.  Forthwith  he  did  lift  up  his 
v(iic(  in  a  loud  wailing  :  "  Oh — li,  Jim- 
my 1      Oil — /(,  Jimmy  Ryan  !  " 

Jimmy  might  have  been  in  Chicago 
for  any  response  he  made  ;  though  Ar- 
morer shouted  with  Shuey ;  and  at 
every  jjause  the  whirr  of  the  machinery 
mocked  the  shouters.  Indescribable 
moans  and  gurgles  with  a  contiuu(i\is 
malignant  hiss  Hoated  up  to  them  from 
the  ii'licl  stiuni  below,  as  from  a  vol- 
cano (•iinsi(hTinu-  eruption.  "They'll  be 
bound  to  need  the  elevatur  sdme  timr. 
if  they  don't  need  ux.  and  that's  .iiir 
comfort!  "  said  Shuey,  philosniihically. 

"Don't  you  think  if  we  pulled  on  her 
we  could  get  her  up  to  the  next  tloor. 
by  degrees  ?     Now  then  !  " 

Armorer  gave  a  dash  and  Shuey  let 
out  his  muscles  in  a  giant  tug.  The 
elevator  responded  by  an  astonishing 
leap  that  carried  them  jjast  three  or  four 
floors  : 


German  who  complained  of  everything, — Paw  210. 
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'■St.ipher!  stop  her  !  "  l.awlcl  Slmey. 
but  iu  spite  of  Armorer's  jiulliim  liiiii- 
self  purple  in  the  face,  thi^  cL  vutoi-  did 
not  stop  until  it  humped  with  a  crash 
a)i:ainst  the  joists  of  the  roof. 

'•  "Well,  do  yon  supi^ose  we're  stuck 
/ic/v  ?  "  said  Arnnu'er. 

"Well,  sir.  111  try.  Say,  don't  be 
exertin-i'  yourself  violent.  It  strikes  me 
she's  for  all  the  world  like  the  wimmen, 
in  exthremes,  sir,  in  exthremes  !  And 
it  wouldn't  be  noways  so  pleasant  to 
^'o  riproarinfj  that  ffait  down  cellar ! 
Slow  and  easy,  sir,  let  me  manage  her. 
Hi  !  she's  working." 

In  fact,  by  slow  degrees  and  much 


puffing,  Shuey  got  the  erratic  box  to 
the  next  floor,  where,  disregarding 
Shuey 's  protestations  that  he  could 
"  make  her  mind  !  "  Mr.  Armorer  got 
out,  and  they  left  the  elevator  to  its 
fate.  It  was  a  long  way,  through  many 
rooms,  downstairs.  Shuey  would  have 
beguiled  the  way  by  describing  the 
rooms,  but  Armorer  was  in  a  raging 
hurry  and  nrged  his  ^ruide  over  the 
ground.  Once  they  were  delayed  by  a 
bundle  of  stuff  in  front  of  a  door  :  and 
after  Shuey  had  laboriously  rolled  the 
great  roll  away,  he  made  a  misstep  a)id 
tumbled  over,  rolling  it  back,  to  a  titter- 
ing  accompaniment  from   the  sewing- 


Irs.  Ellis  was  kind  enough 
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girls  iu  tlie  room.  But  he  picked  himself 
up  in  perfect  good  temjaer  and  kicked 
the  roll  ten  j-ards.  "Girls  is  silly 
things,"  said  the  philosopher  Shuey, 
"  but  being  born  that  way  it  ain't  to  be 
expected  other\\nse  !  " 

He  had  the  friendly  freedom  of  his 
class  in  the  West.  He  praised  Mrs. 
Ellis's  gymnastics,  and  urged  Ai-morer 
to  stay  over  a  morning  train  and  see  a 
"real  pretty  boxing  match"  between 
Mr.  Lossing  and  himself. 

"  Oh,  he  boxes  too,  does  he  ?  "  said 
Armorer. 

"And  why  on  earth  should  he  groan  ?  " 
inquired  Shuey. 

"He  does  that,  sir.  Didn't  Mrs. 
Ellis  ever  tell  you  about  the  time  at  the 
circus '?  She  was  there  herself,  with 
three  children  she  borrowed  and  an 
unreasonable  gyurl,  with  a  terrible  big 
screech  in  her  and  no  sense.  Yes,  sir, 
Mr.  Lossing  he  is  mighty  cliver  with  his 
hands  !  There  come  a  yell  of  '  Lion 
loose  !  lion  loose  ! '  at  that  circus,  just 
as  the  folks  was  all  crowding  out  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  them  that  had  gone  into 
the  menagerie  tent  came  a  -  tumbling 
and  howling  back,  and  them  that  was  in 
the  circus  tent  waiting  for  the  concert 
(which  never  ain't  worth  waiting  for,  be- 
tween j'ou  and  me  !)  was  a-scrambling  off 
them  seats,  making  a  noise  like  thunder ; 
and  all  fighting  and  jDushing  and  bellow- 
ing to  get  out !  I  was  there  with  my 
wfe  and  making  for  the  seats  that  the 
fools  quit,  so's  to  get  under  and  crawl 
out  imder  the  canvas,  when  I  see  Mrs. 
Ellis  holding  two  of  the  children,  and 
that  fool  girl  let  the  other  go  and  I 
grabbed  it.  '  Oh,  save  the  baby !  save 
one,  anyhow,'  cries  my  wife — the  wom- 
an is  a  tinder-hearted  crechure  !  And 
just  then  I  seen  an  old  lady  tumble 
over  on  the  benches,  with  her  gray  hail' 
stringing  out  of  her  black  bonnet.  The 
crowd  was  wild,  hitting  and  screaming 
and  not  caring  for  anything,  and  I  see  a 
big  jack  of  a  man  come  plunging  down 
right  spang  on  that  old  lady  !  His  foot 
was  right  in  the  air  over  her  face ! 
Lord,  it  turned  me  sick.  I  yelled.  But 
that  minnit  I  seen  an  arm  shoot  out  and 
that  fellow  shot  oif  as  slick  !  it  was  Mr. 
Lossing.  He  parted  that  crowd,  hitting 
right  and  left,  and  he  got  up  to  us  and 
hauled  a  child  from  Mrs.  Ellis  and  put 
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it  on  the  seats,  all  the  while  shouting : 
"  KeeiJ  your  seats  !  it's  all  right !  it's 
all  over  !  stand  back  !  "  I  turned  and 
floored  a  feller  that  was  too  pressing,  and 
hollered  it  was  all  right  too.  And  some 
more  peojjle  hollered  too.  You  see, 
there  is  just  a  minnit  at  such  times 
when  it  is  a  toss  up  whether  folks  wUl 
quiet  down  and  begiu  to  laugh,  or  get 
scared  into  wild  beasts  and  crush  and 
kill  each  other.  And  Mr.  Lossing  he 
caught  the  minnit !  The  circiis  folks 
came  up  and  the  police,  and  it  was  all 
over.  Well,  just  look  here,  sir  ;  there's 
our  folks  coming  out  of  the  elevator !  " 

They  were  just  landing  ;  and  Mi-s. 
Ellis  wanted  to  know  where  he  had 
gone. 

"  We  run  away  from  ye,  shure,"  said 
Shuey,  grinning  ;  and  he  related  the 
adventure.  Armorer  fell  back  with 
Mrs.  Ellis.  "  Did  you  stay  with  Esther 
every  minute?"  said  he.  Mrs.  Ellis 
nodded.  She  opened  her  lips  to  speak, 
then  closed  them  and  walked  ahead  to 
Harry  Lossing.  Armorer  looked — sus- 
picion of  a  dozen  kinds  gnawing  him 
and  insinuating  that  the  three  all 
seemed  agitated,  from  Harry  to  Esther, 
and  then  to  Shuey.  But  he  kept  his 
thoughts  to  himself  and  was  very  agree- 
able the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

He  heard  Harry  tell  Mrs.  Ellis  that 
the  city  council  would  meet  that  even- 
ing ;  before,  however.  Armorer  could 
feel  exultant  he  added,  "but  may  I 
come  late  ?  " 

"  He  is  certainly  the  coolest  beggar," 
Armorer  snarled,  "but  he  is  shar23  as  a 
nigger's  razor,  confound  him  !  ' 

Naturally  this  remark  was  a  confi- 
dential one  to  himself. 

He  thought  it  more  times  than  one 
during  the  evening,  and  by  consequence 
played  tiumps  with  equal  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  the  noble  game  of  whist  and 
his  partner's  feelings.  He  found  a  few, 
a  very  few  elderly  people  who  remem- 
bered his  parent,  and  they  will  never 
believe  ill  of  Horatio  Ai-morer,  who 
talked  so  simply  and  with  so  much 
fetliug  of  old  times,  and  who  is  going 
to  give  a  memorial  window  iu  the  new 
Presbyterian  church.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  think  with  some  interest  of 
supper,  the  usual  dinner  of  the  family 
having  been  sacrificed  to  the  demands 
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of  state ;  then  he  saw  Hari-y  Lossiiig. 
The  Touno:  mayor's  blonde  head  was 
bow-iiig  before  Iiis  sister's  black  velvet. 
He  caught  >\i-morer's  eye  and  followed 
him  out  to  the  lawn  and  the  shadows 
and  the  gay  lanterns.  He  looked  ani- 
mated. Evening  dress  was  becoming 
to  him.  "  One  of  my  daughters  mar- 
ried a  prince,  but  I  am  hanged  if  he 
looked  it  like  this  fellow,"  thought  Ai-- 
morer ;  "but  then  he  was  only  an  Ital- 
ian. I  suppose  the  council  did  not 
pass  the  ordinance  ?  your  committee 
rei^orted  against  it?"  he  said,  quite 
amiably  to  Harry. 

••I  wish  you  could  understand  how 
much  pain  it  has  given  me  to  oppose 
you,  Mr.  Armorer,"  said  Harry,  blush- 
ing. 

"  I  don't,  doubt  it.  under  the  circum- 
stances, !Mi".  Lossing."  Armorer  sf)oke 
with  suave  politeness,  but  there  was  a 
cj-nical  gleam  in  his  eye. 

"But  Esther  understands,"  says 
Harry. 

"Esther!  "  repeats  Ai-morer,  with  an 
indescribable  intonation.  "  You  spoke 
to  her  this  afternoon?  For  a  man 
with  such  high-toned  ideas  as  you  car- 
ry, I  think  you  took  a  pretty  mean  ad- 
vantage of  your  guests  !  " 

"  You  will  remember  I  gave  you  fair 
warning,  Mr.  Ai-morer." 

"It  was  while  I  was  in  the  elevator, 
of  course.  I  giiessed  it  was  a  put-vip 
job  ;  how  did  you  manage  it?  " 

Harry  smiled  outright ;  he  is  one  who 
cannot  keep  either  his  dog  or  his  joke 
tied  up.  "  It  was  Shuey  did  it,"  said 
he,  "  he  pulled  the  opposite  way  from 
you,  and  he  has  tremendous  strength  ; 
but  he  says  you  were  a  handful  for 
him." 

"  You  seem  to  have  taken  the  town 
into  your  confidence,"  said  Ai-morer, 
bitterly,  though  he  had  a  sneaking  in- 
clination to  laugh,  himself  ;  "  do  you 
need  all  your  workmen  to  help  you 
court  your  girl  ?  " 

"IVi  take  the  whole  United  States 
into  my  confidence  rather  than  lose 
her,  sir,"  answered  Harry,  steadily. 

Armorer  turned  on  his  heel  ab- 
ruptly ;  it  was  to  conceal  a  smile. 
"  How  about  my  sister  ?  did  you  pro- 
pose before  her?  But  I  don't  suppose 
a  little  thing  like  that  would  stop  you." 


"  I  had  to  sj^eak  ;  Miss  Ai-morer  goes 
away  to-morrow.  ]\Ii-s.  Ellis  was  kind 
enough  to  ])\\i  her  fingers  in  her  ears 
and  turn  her  back." 

"  And  what  did  my  daughter  say  ?  " 

"I  asked  her  only  to  give  me  the 
chance  to  show  her  how  I  loved  her, 
and  she  has,  God  bless  her !  I  don't 
pretend  I'm  worthy  of  her,  Mr.  Ai-- 
morer,  but  I  have  lived  a  decent  life, 
and  I'll  try  hard  to  live  a  better  one 
for  her  trust  in  me." 

"  I'm  glad  there  is  one  thing  on  which 
we  are  agreed,"  jeered  Armorer,  "but 
you  are  more  modest  than  you  were 
this  noon.  I  think  it  was  considerably 
like  bragging,  sending  that  woman  to 
tell  of  yovir  heroic  feats  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  can  brag  when  it  is  necessaiy," 
said  Harry,  serenely  ;  "  what  would  the 
West  be  but  for  bragging?  " 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  if  I 
take  your  girl  to  Europe  ?  " 

"  Euroi^e  is  not  very  far,"  said  Harry. 

Ai-morer  was  a  quick  thinker,  but  he 
had  never  thought  more  quickly  in  his 
life.  This  young  fellow  had  beaten  him. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  He  might 
have  principles,  but  he  declined  to  let 
his  princij)les  hamjjer  him.  There  was 
something  about  Harry's  waiving  aside 
defeat  so  lightly,  and  so  swiftly  snatch- 
ing at  every  chance  to  forward  his  wiU, 
that  accorded  with  Ai'morer's  own  tem- 
perament. 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  Ai-morer,"  said  Hariy, 
suddenly;  "in  my  place  wouldn't  you 
have  done  the  same  thing  ?  " 

Ai-morer  no  longer  checked  his  sense 
of  humor.  "  No,  Mr.  Lossing,"  he  an- 
swered, sedately,  "I  should  have  re- 
spected the  old  gentleman's  wishes  and 
voted  any  way  he  pleased."  He  held 
out  his  hand.  "  I  guess  Esther  thinks 
you  are  the  coming  young  man  of  the 
century ;  and  to  be  honest,  I  like  you 
a  great  deal  better  than  I  exjjected  to 
this  morning.  I'm  not  cut  out  for  a 
cruel  father,  Mr.  Lossing ;  for  one  thing, 
I  haven't  the  time  for  it ;  for  another 
thing,  I  can't  bear  to  have  my  little 
girl  cry.  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  go  to 
Eurojje  without  Esther.  Shan't  we  go 
in  to  the  ladies  now?" 

Harry  wrung  the  president's  hand, 
ciying  that  he  should  never  regret  his 
kindness. 
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"See    that   Esther   never  regrets  it,  boy,  he  took  out   the    note-book,  and 

that  -will  be  better,"  said  Armorer,  with  smiling   a  smile  in  which  many  emo- 

a  touch  of  real  and  deep  feeling.    Then,  tions  were  blended,  he  ran  a  black  line 

as  Harry  sprang  up  the  steps  like  a  through  "  See  abt  L." 


fir-a-c-A-'i-?- 


«-f<CC-TVcu^,-tV,. 


of  a  Roman  Villa  Excavated  In  the  Farnesina  Gardens. 
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B\'  Frederic  Crowiiinshiehl . 


SECOND    PAPER. 


]VL\Y  20,  1891.— To-day  I  made  one  of 
my  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  Raphael's  "  Stauze,"  more 
particularly  to  note  the  decorative  ef- 
fects and  scale  of  the  figures  ;  yet  not 
being  in  an  unreceptive  frame  of  mind, 
I  garnered  a  goodly  store  of  new  sen- 
sations and  ideas.  Entering  by  the 
bronze  gate,  I  passed  along  Bernini's 
majestic  gaUerj-  up  to  the  Sistine. 
What  impresses  in  Rome  is  the  ampH- 
tude  of  the  architecture,  the  stateUness 
of  enclosed  space.  The  architect  has 
neither  been  awed  by  the  value  of  land 
per  square  foot,  nor  by  the  inertia  of 
stone,  nor  by  the  costliness  of  labor. 
Everj-thiug  is  on  a  generous,  monumen- 
tal scale.  The  architectural  \'istas  de- 
light the  imaginative  eye.  Wandering 
up  this  endless  corridor  one  dreams  of 
Miltonian  art.  And  how  good,  yet  sim- 
ple, is  the  pavement !  Alternate  lozenges 
of  red  terra-cotta  and  cool  gi'ay  stone, 
the  whole  intersected  by  larger  motives 
of  creamy  travertine. 

From  the  monumental  point  of  view 
there  is  no  better  field  than  the  Sistine 


Chapel  for  a  comparative  study  of  the 
work  by  the  great  frescoists  who  flour- 
ished toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  new  idea  as  repre- 
sented by  Michael  Angelo.  But  be- 
fore making  any  critical  comparisons, 
or  decorative  observations,  one  fact 
must  be  noted  that  often  materially 
mitigates  the  harshness  of  our  strict- 
ures in  weighing  the  mural  work  of  this 
epoch.  When  judging  the  artistic  en- 
semble of  the  Sistine,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  large  decorative  Roman  in- 
teriors, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  are  not  deaUng  with  a  homogeneous 
band  of  artists,  working  out,  in  friend- 
ly rivalry,  a  jireconcerted  scheme.  Suc- 
ceeding patrons  and  artists  showed  but 
little  regard  for  the  works  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Eveiyone  strove  for  his  own 
glorification,  so  that  the  wall  became 
the  palestra  where  an  artist  could  exhib- 
it his  bravura,  rather  than  contribute  to 
the  perfection  of  the  whole.  A  certain 
unity  obtained  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  un- 
til the  advent  of  Michael  ^Vngelo,  the  ar- 
tists being  constrained  to  work  in  well- 
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defined  compartments.  Their  style,  too, 
bad  the  harmony  of  contemporane- 
ity. But  the  godlike,  impulsive,  devil- 
may-take-the-rest  Florentine  consider- 
aV>ly  disturbed  the  decorative  equilib- 
rium. One  more  general  observation 
must  be  offered  before  descending  to 
particularization,  namely,  the  predom- 
inant and  often  excessive  use  of  the 
figure.  In  the  best  decorative  days  of 
the  Renaissance  (by  the  best  days  I 
mean  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centiu'j'),  the  pictures  were  severely 
fi'amed  by  architectural  members,  highly 
ornamented  with  delicate  classic  details, 
ai-abesques,  or  symmetrically  disposed 
motives  from  nature.  If  the  figure  oc- 
curs in  these  borders  it  differs  either  in 
scale  or  color  from  the  enclosed  compo- 
sition. There  is  no  confusion.  Each 
is  well  separated  from  the  other.  From 
a  good  decorative  point  of  view,  figure 
subjects  were,  even  in  these  times,  of- 
ten too  liberally  disijensed  on  both  wall 
and  ceiling.  Frequently  one  feels  that 
either  would  gain  were  some  ai'chitect- 
ural,  or  contrasting  scheme,  adopted  for 
the  other.  In  justification,  however,  of 
this  liberal  use  of  the  picture  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  prince  or  pontiff 
had  to  be  immortaUzed,  a  lesson  incul- 
cated, or  a  story  told ;  that  the  brush 
was  the  vehicle  of  expression  rather  than 
the  jjen  ;  that  the  audience  addressed 
was  in  the  main  unlettered  ;  and  finally 
that  moral  often  outweighed  artistic 
considerations.  When  the  decadence 
set  in  after  Raphael's  death,  all  restraint 
was  thrown  off,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
figure  was  shocking.  Dados,  walls,  ceil- 
ings, everything  was  be-spiiukled — no, 
be -splashed  with  a  chaos  of  agitated 
arms,  legs,  heads,  and  torsos,  almost  in- 
variably too  big  in  scale. 

Nearly  everyone  interested  in  such 
matters  knows  that  the  Sistine  Chapel 
is  a  long,  narrow,  and  lofty  vaulted  hall, 
lighted  on  either  side  by  six  round- 
headed  windows.* 

Corresponding  to  the  base  of  these 
windows  a  heavy  string-course,  support- 
ing an  iron  balustrade,  runs  round  three 
sides  of  the  chapel,  pretty  nearly  divid- 
ing the  walls  into  two  equal  portions. 


end,  iinrt  probiibly  over  CO  feet  hitrh. 


Each  of  these  portions  is  again  nearly 
equally  subdivided  by  projecting  mould- 
ings. All  above  the  up2:)er  moulding, 
which  corresponds  to  the  spring  of  the 
arched  windows,  including  the  vault, 
belongs  to  Michael  Aiigelo.  The  second 
quarter,  which  is  interrupted  on  the 
sides  by  the  windows,  is  covered  with 
portrait  frescos  of  the  popes,  by  Botti- 
celli The  third  quarter  consists  of  a 
beautiful  girdle  of  twelve  pictures  (not 
including  the  two  on  the  eastern  wall, 
which  are  inferior  works  of  a  later 
eijocli),  executed  by  the  llile  of  the 
quattrocento.  Of  equal  length,  they  are 
well  separated  by  lichly  frescoed  pilas- 
ters with  capitals  in  relief,  which  are 
rej)eated  in  the  divisions  immediately 
above  and  below.  This  latter,  or  the 
fourth  and  lowest  quarter,  is  now  paint- 
ed in  imitation  of  drapery  where  for- 
merly hung  on  gala  days  the  celebrat- 
ed tapestries  of  Raphael.  The  western 
wall,  with  the  excejjtion  of  a  low  dado, 
is  entirely  covered  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo's  "Last  Judgment,"  which  discords 
with  everything  else,  and  completely 
destroys  the  decorative  unity  of  the 
chajjel.  Time  and  smoke  have  largely 
contributed  to  render  it  less  nocuous  ; 
but  in  eliminating  the  element  of  artistic 
personahty,  one  cannot  but  regret,  for 
harmony's  sake,  the  destruction  of  Pe- 
rugino's  frescos  that  formerly  occupied 
this  post  of  honor.  The  pavement  is  of 
opus  Alexandrinum,  the  higher  portion, 
near  the  entrance,  being  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  chapel  by  an  exqui- 
sitely wrought  marble  screen.  Though 
the  great  Florentine's  "Last  Judgment" 
strikes  a  discord  in  the  general  harmony, 
it  is  not  so  with  his  ceiling.  In  spite  of 
adverse  criticisms,  to  me  it  is  not  only 
superbly  decorative  in  itself,  but  its 
grander  forms  contrast  pleasingly  with 
the  more  comjiact  and  delicate  fres- 
cos of  the  quattrocentisti  below,  and 
from  which  it  is  not  only  isolated  by  a 
projecting  moulding  but  also  by  the 
technique.  As  Michael  Angelo  was 
never  known  to  care  a  baiocro  either  for 
the  work,  or  the  feelings  of  a  rival,  he 
can  scarcely  be  credited  with  this  pleas- 
ing effect  of  opposition.  Whatever 
might  have  been  beneath  he  would 
doubtless  have  painted  the  same  ceil- 
ing.    In  jotting  down  the  day's  experi- 
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ences  I  had  purposed  to  refrain  as  much  initiated  by  Mantegna  and  Melozzo  da 

as  possible  from  purely  pictorial  appre-  Forli — suggested    would    be    a    better 

ciations,  yet  really  I  cannot  help  assert-  term,  for  they  used  it  with  the  greatest 

ing  that  Michael  Angelo's  vault,  in  spite  reserve — developed  by   Correggio   and 

of  Home  patent  defects,  is  the  greatest  grotesquely  abused  by  the  seventeenth 


in  the  so-called   "Tomb  of 
[Probably  second  century  a.d.] 


work  of  art  that  has  ever  been  produced. 
The  vault  is  distributed  into  compart- 
ments of  various  shajDes  and  sizes,  by 
means  of  a  simulated  architecture,  with 
which  each  picture  is  tirmly  framed. 
This  architecture  is  not  an  accumulation 
of  violently  foreshortened  fancies,  hav- 
ing a  single  vanishing  point,  and  conse- 
quently a  single  point  of  view  (a  system 
that  culminated  with  padre  Pozzi,  1642- 
1709),  but  each  half  of  the  nine  great 
sections  which  span  the  vault  has  an  in- 
dependent vanishing  point,  as  have  also 
the  pictures  therein  enclosed.  Of  what 
the  Italians  call  the  "  dl  sotto  in  au " 
business- — that  is,  the  effort  to  produce 
on  the  spectator  below  the  illusion  of 
figures  soaring  aftoue— there  is  but  very 
little.      This  aerial  foreshortening  was 


and  eighteenth  century  frescoists.  Were 
Michael  Angelo's  pictures,  or  the  iso- 
lated figures,  detached  from  the  ceiling, 
and  hung  upon  the  wall  they  would  not 
offend  ijersjiectively,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Jonah,  a  creation  im- 
mensely admired  by  Buonarotti's  fol- 
lowers, and  I  may  add,  unfortunately ; 
for,  with  ouv  2}osff act  urn  knowledge  we 
cannot  but  see  in  its  bold  and  skilful 
foreshortenings  the  genns  of  those  ex- 
aggerations which  in  later  days  acceler- 
ated the  decadence.  The  general  tone 
of  the  vault  is  very  pleasant.  Of  course 
it  is  much  grayer  now  than  when  freshly 
painted,  yet  it  must  alwaj's  have  been 
light  and  airy.  The  "  buon  fresco  "  pro- 
cess often  gives  such  a  p/ew?,  air  effect, 
that  one  is   frequently   struck   by   the 
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nioderiiity  of  feeling  in  these  old  mural 
paintings.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  lack  of  precedent  and  boldness  of 
the  experiment,  we  must  congratulate 
Michael  Angelo  on  the  scale  of  his  fig- 
ures. In  the  earlier  frescos,  if  one  may 
hazard  a  generalization,  the  scale  for 
lofty  mui-al  tignu-es  was  too  small.  Sub- 
sequently it  became  too  large.  One 
might  almost  determine  the  ei^och  of  a 
fresco  by  the  scale  alone.  Decorative 
and  intellectual  lucidity  demanded  a 
diversified  scale  in  the  various  compart- 
ments of  the  ceiling,  thus  the  prophets 
are  larger  than  the  figures  in  the  great 
central  compartments,  these  again  than 
those  in  the  smaller  central  sections,  et 
cetera.  Following  in  the  old  ruts,  he 
made  his  figures  in  the  background  of 
the  Deluge  too  small.  But  this  was  his 
first  and  last  error,  imless  we  except  the 
unfortunate  Jonah,  who  seems  to  me  de- 
cidedly too  large.  The  Adam  in  the 
panel  of  the  Creation  is,  according  to 
Wilson,  who  measured  it,  ten  feet  high, 
and  those  adorable  young  demi-gods  at 
the  comers  of  the  central  i^ictures  are 
apparently  of  the  same  size  ;  while  the 
projjhets  and  sibyls  if  erect  would  aver- 
age about  eighteen  feet.  The  scale  of 
the  figures  in  the  zone  of  quattrocento 
frescos  is  much  smaller.  Those  in  the 
immediate  foreground  may  be  life-size, 
though  they  appear  a  trifle  less.  Con- 
sidering their  height  from  the  groimd 
and  the  importance  then  attached  to 
biblical  illustration,  they  are  too  small. 
This  scale-error  has  fortunatelj'  contrib- 
uted considerably  to  the  general  deco- 
rative beauty  of  the  chapel  and  to  the 
enhancement  by  contrast  of  llichael 
Angelo's  ceUing,  for,  there  being  a  very 
great  number  of  tigiii-es,  diminishing  in 
size  as  they  recede  from  the  foreground, 
as  well  as  many  opulent  accessories,  and 
the  tone  of  the  landscapes  being  bluish- 
green,  the  compact,  rich  effect  of  tapes- 
try is  produced.  Perugino's  "  Christ 
giving  the  Keys  to  Peter  "  must  be  ex- 
cepted. This  nobly  conceived  and  deco- 
rative fresco  is  pitched  in  a  lighter  key 
than  the  others,  while  the  scene  takes 
place  on  an  oiien,  spacious  piazza  with 
architectural  motives  in  the  background. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  creations  of  the 
epoch  which  manifest  a  feeling  for 
space,  a  quality  so  highly  prized  by  the 


men  of  to-day.  Unfortunately  it  makes 
a  hole  in  the  tapestried  Line  of  jnctures. 
But  as  this  tapestry  eiiect  was  entirely 
impremeditated  we  can  scarcely  blame 
Pei-ugino.  Dom.  Ghii-landajo  and  Sig- 
norelli  are  here  as  usual  very  monu- 
mental. Botticelli  is  a  bit  too  dramatic 
and  agitated  for  the  wall.  As  I  glanced 
at  Michael  Angelo's  stupendous  figures 
on  leaving  the  chapel,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  Milton  must  have  seen 
them  when  in  Rome,  and  hence  aU  sorts 
of  suggestive  comparisons  tiU  I  reached 
the  "Stanze." 

For  years  I  have  duly  admired  and 
lauded  these  lovely,  rhythmical  creations 
of  the  sweet-souled  lla23hael ;  and  to- 
day, perhaps  more  than  ever,  did  hom- 
age to  the  "Mass  of  Bolsena,"  the  "Par- 
nassus," and  "  Jui'isjjrudence."  And 
now,  without  remorse,  or  the  accusa- 
tion of  presumption,  I  can  give  vent  to 
an  offensive  thought  or  two.  Were  there 
ever  such  degrees  of  excellence  as  in 
these  transition  days  of  the  Renaissance, 
such  juxtapositions  of  the  stuisendous 
and  the  second  rate — I  was  on  the  jJoint 
of  writing  the  ridiculous  !  Even  the 
divine  Eajshael  nods  occasionally,  and 
by  the  side  of  some  godlike,  imperish- 
alole  form  limns  a  commonplace  figure. 
And  what  brutality  of  constructor's 
workmanship  !  Note  the  curves  of  the 
arches  in  the  "Incendio  delBorgo,"  and 
"Segnatura."  They  are  so  false,  that  the 
painters  have  abandoned  all  attemjjt  to 
make  their  designs  fit.  Everybody  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  huriy.  Popes  were 
impatient  and  selfish,  earing  naught 
for  the  monumental  undertakings  of 
their  predecessors  or  successors.  The 
marvel  is  that  the  decorative  jiietui-es 
of  this  time,  when  jsainters  conceived 
and  executed  their  great  frescos  on  the 
sj^ur  of  the  moment,  should  have  been 
immortal  —  models  for  all  succeeding 
generations.  Perchance  the  very  haste, 
necessitated  by  the  impetuosity  of  pa- 
trons, and  the  mechanical  exigencies 
of  the  fresco  jDrocess,  may  account 
for  the  inspii-ed  energy  and  rhythmic 
swing.  It  is  sometimes  embarrassing, 
in  the  "Stanze"  of  Raphael,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  master's  work  and 
what  the  pupil's.  Many  of  the  shoi-t- 
comings  may  be  set  down  to  the  incom- 
petence of  the  latter.     The  greater  part 
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of  the  "  Segnatura,"  on  which  lie  worked 
for  three  years,  is  by  Raphael,  and  dec- 
oratively  speaking  it  is  by  fai-  the  best 
room.  At  that  time,  he  had  not  emanci- 
pated himself  entirely  from  quattro- 
cento influence,  and  was  masquerading 
less  ui  jVIichael  Augelo's  toggery,  a  fact 
that  enters  largely  into  its  decorative 
pre-eminence.  Notwithstanding  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  vandalism  of  Boiu'- 
bon's  soldiers  in  1527,  this  room  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  CeiUng,  walls,  and 
opus  Alexandrinum  pavement  form  a 
very  harmonious  ensemble.  The  ceiling 
is  resplendent  with  gold  and  color,  and 
the  pictures  resonant  with  Eai^haelesque 
grace.  The  scale  of  the  four  princij^al 
figures  in  the  circular  comi^ositions  is 
very  hajjpj",  being  apparently  Ufe-size. 
The  same  correctness  of  scale  is  ob- 
served in  the  large  frescos  on  the  side- 
walls,  and  below  on  the  dado.  In  the 
latter  the  size  of  the  figiu-es  has  been 
greatly  diminished,  and  browns  or 
"grisaOle"  substituted  for  color,  thus 
separating  shari^ly  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  from  the  pictures  above,  and  avoid- 
ing a  feeUng  of  overloaded  confusion. 
Possibly,  had  the  figure  been  altogether 
omitted  from  the  dado,  there  would 
have  been  a  decorative  gain.  Now,  if 
you  walk  quickly  from  this  stanza  into 
that  of  "  Heliodoi-us,"  you  wUl  at  once 
experience  the  sensation  of  having  en- 
tered a  smaller  room,  though  actually 
it  is  a  trifle  larger.  This  sensation  I 
verified  by  questioning  a  lay  compan- 
ion. The  feeling  of  diminution  is  en- 
tirely caused  by  the  increment  of  scale, 
and  especially  by  that  of  the  dado,  on 
which  are  painted  eleven  large  carya- 
tides and  four  statues  in  "  grisaille." 
The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  not  a  suc- 
cess. It  is  an  older  work,  probably  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  vamjied  up  by  Ra- 
phael. In  the  "  Incendio "  stanza  the 
scale  is  still  unhajjpier.  The  figures  of 
the  mural  compositions  are  frequently 
over  life-size,  as  are  also  the  mono- 
chromes on  the  dado.  The  room  being 
relatively  small  (about  thirty  -  eight  feet 
by  twenty-eight)  and  the  pictures  just 
above  the  level  of  the  eye,  there  is  no 
warrant  for  the  increment  of  scale,  un- 
less it  be  the  ambition  to  cope  with 
Michael  Angelo's  Sistine  vault.  As  be- 
fore remarked,  this  illogical  expansion 


of  scale  for  some  time  ke^^t  pace  with 
the  incoming  years.  Perugino's  ceil- 
ing in  this  stanza  is  lai-etty  much  aU 
that  escaped  the  general  destruction  of 
frescos  executed  by  the  older  men,  to 
make  room  for  Raphael  and  his  school. 
It  was  spared  by  the  pupil  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  master.  Let  us  be  grate- 
ful. It  is  very  beautiful,  beautiful  be- 
cause so  simple.  The  arrises  of  the 
groined  vault  are  emphasized  by  rich 
Renaissance  borders,  and  in  each  of 
the  four  triangular  spaces  is  inscribed 
a  circle  inclosing  a  sacred  subject ;  the 
remainder  of  the  field  being  filled  with 
graceful  arabesques.  It  is  less  rich 
than  the  "  SegTiatura  "  ceding  (of  which 
the  ornament,  and  decorative  distribu- 
tion, are  said  to  be  by  Sodoma),  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  less  confused.  The 
scale  of  Rajjhael's  figures  on  the  "  Seg- 
natura "  vault  is  happier.  Here  they 
are  a  tiifle  too  small. 

Passing  through  the  Sala  dei  Chia- 
roscuri — a  chamber  of  decorative  hor- 
rors by  the  successors  of  Sanzio — one 
enters  the  chajjel  of  Nicholas  V.,  covered 
with  frescos  illustrating  the  lives  of 
Saints  Lawrence  and  Stephen,  by  Bea- 
to  Angelico,  in  1447.  These  paintings 
are  remarkably  well  preserved.  Their 
stories  are  clearly  and  sweetly  told — 
the  cahu  figm-es,  scarcely  rufiSed  by  the 
breath  of  dramatic  action,  form  a  re- 
poseful contrast  to  the  fluttering,  melo- 
cb'amatic  forms  of  Vasari  over  the  altar, 
and  the  stilted  productions  of  the  pre- 
ceding haD. 

June  27,  1891. — At  noon  I  went  to 
the  Vatican  by  appointment  to  meet 
Count  Vespigniani,  who  did  the  honors 
of  the  Borgia  apartment,  now  closed  to 
the  public,  prej)aratory  to  its  conversion 
into  a  museum  under  the  intelligent 
patronage  of  Leo  Xm.  The  books  and 
book-cases  had  just  been  removed,  re- 
vealing beneath  the  vaults  and  lunettes, 
rich  with  gold  and  precious  ultrama- 
rine, chilly,  white  surfaces.  The  walls 
have  been  whitewashed,  jierhaps,  for 
less  than  half  a  century.  Beneath  the 
coat  of  white  there  are  traces  here  and 
there  of  ornamental  painting,  but  as  yet 
no  figure  work.  The  beautiful  marble 
frieze  that  girdles  every  stanza  has 
also  been  bedaubed  with  whitewash, 
which  is  to  be  carefully  removed  both 
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from  frieze  and  wall,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Bcitz.  Fragments 
of  the  ancient  ijavemcnt  are  still  estant, 
though  time  has  worn  away  the  gla^e 
on  most  of  the  tiles.  Those  that  re- 
main intact  have  been  carefully  copied 
l)y  Vespiguiani's  assistants,  and  are  to 
be  re23roduced  in  Naples.  From  these 
and  other  data  new  jjavements  are  to 
be  constructed  that  wiU,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  be  facsimiles  of  the  old.  An 
atmosi^here  of  mystery  has  always 
shrouded  these  rooms,  which  have  been 
so  jealously  guarded  that  a  jsrolonged 
study  of  their  pictorial  riches  has  been 
very  difficult,  and,  without  much  red- 
tape,  or  influence,  next  to  im])ossible. 
Shortly  they  wiU  be  oi^en  to  the  jjub- 
hc.  At  the  iDresent  moment  ingress  is 
more  difficult  than  ever.  Inasmuch  as 
my  guide  was  a  man  of  many  affairs,  I 
could  do  httle  more  than  get  a  good  im- 
pression of  the  whole.  Even  for  this 
glimpse  I  am  very  grateful ;  for  the 
apartment  is  absolutely  unique  and  of  a 
decorative  gorgeousness  imi^ossible  to 
exaggerate,  a  sort  of  Aladdin's  cave,  not 
barbaric,  but  composed  and  controlled 
by  Kenaissance  genius.  We  entered  by 
the  spacious  "  Hall  of  the  Guards," 
decorated  by  Pierino  del  Vaga  and 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  containing  a  rich 
chimney  piece  by  Sausovino,  or  his 
school.  Passing  through  this  saloon 
we  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  three 
sumj)tuous  chambers  decorated  by  Pin- 
turicchio,  which  are  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  aj)artment.  The  rooms  are  situ- 
ated beneath  the  "  Stanze  "  of  Raj)hael, 
to  which,  I  conjecture,  they  correspond 
in  size.  Each  room  is  divided  in  its 
centre  by  an  arch — presumably  to  give 
greater  strength  to  the  story  above— of 
which  the  supporting  j^ilasters  project 
but  slightly  from  the  wall.  The  vaults 
on  either  .side  are  groined.  The  ceiling 
of  the  lirst  room  is  not  dissimilar  in 
composition  to  Perugino's  in  the  "  In- 
cendio  del  Borgo."  The  arrises  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  arches  are 
ornamented  with  the  rope  pattern  in 
gilded  reUef.  Circular  compositions 
are  inscribed  in  the  triangles,  of  which 
the  ground  is  deep  blue  enlivened  with 
gold  arabescjucs.  The  lunettes  on  the 
wall  below  the  ceiling  and  above  the 
frieze  are  frescoed  with  incidents  from 


the  life  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  not  within 
the  scoi^e  of  these  notes  to  describe  the 
pictures.  The  mere  assertion  that  they 
are  exquisite  specimens  of  Umbriau  art 
must  suffice.  The  scale  of  the  figures, 
considering  their  moderate  height  from 
the  ijavement,  is  felicitous — those  in  the 
foreground  being  just  under  life-size. 
The  taijesti7-]ike  tonality  of  the  jmint- 
ings  is  very  agreeable,  and  contrasts 
happily  with  the  blue -gold  vault,  on 
which  red  has  been  sparingly  used. 
Gilded  relief,  both  on  the  ceiling  and 
accessories  of  the  pictures,  has  been 
freely  emjiloyed.  Tapestries  are  said 
to  have  himg  below  the  frieze  of  this 
stanza.  If  the  imagination  can  also 
supply  the  gay,  lustrous,  tiled  pave- 
ment, the  sj^ectator  will  form  a  correct 
idea  of  its  former  splendor.  Perhaps 
the  actual  condition  of  vault  and  fres- 
cos is  to  the  practised  eye,  the  eye 
that  can  pardon  the  blemishes  of  time, 
more  agreeable  than  they  ever  were. 
When  fresh,  the  blue  of  the  ceiling 
must  have  been  a  trifle  harsh.  To-day 
it  is  low-toned  and  quiet.  The  frescos, 
too,  have  been  glazed  with  the  lovely 
patina  of  age.  These  paintings  were, 
I  believe,  restored  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  though  the  res- 
torations must  have  been  very  slight. 
Constable  Bourbon's  hirelings  made 
sad  havoc  of  the  aiDartment,  but  the 
ceUing  and  jDaintings  escaped  their  van- 
dalisms. This  stanza  is  less  gorgeous 
than  the  remaining  two.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  sufficiently  splendid,  it  is 
more  temjjerate  and  in  better  taste. 
These  remaining  rooms,  the  first  illus- 
trating events  in  the  Uves  of  St.  Cather- 
ine of  Alexandria  and  other  saints,  the 
second  representing  the  Liberal  Arts, 
are  siunptuous  to  an  excessive  degree. 
The  use  of  gilded  and  jsainted  basso- 
relievo  is  pushed  to  an  extreme.  Nor 
is  this  relief  confined  to  the  vault  and 
decorative  portions,  where  the  golden 
Borgia  bulls  gleam  conspicuously.  It 
is  employed  also  in  combination  with 
the  mural  paintings.  Architectural  ac- 
cessories, flowers  of  the  field,  and  even 
draperies  of  the  figures,  are  raised  from 
the  ground  and  vibrate  with  pigment 
and  metal.  The  sky  of  some  of  the  pict- 
ures is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  thickly- 
set  golden  studs.    Since  this  last  visit  to 
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Rome,  Piuturicrliiii  liiis  risen  vastly  in 
niv  cstiniatio)!.  Noi  nnh  li:is  he  proved 
lii'mself  iin  iuliniiMl)!.'  artist  iu  these 
Borgia  rooms  (where  thj'  ultm  s])lenflor 
mav  have  been  enforceil).  Imt  lil;e\vise 
iu  "the  ehurdi  of  S.  'Shuv.i  dd  I '(.polo 
he  shows  himself  a  great  ilecorative  and 
religious  painter.  His  beautiful  fres- 
coed vault  iu  the  choir,  admirably  pre- 
served, is  a  masterpiece  of  ornamental 
(listril)ution,  not  to  mention  its  love- 
ly tones  and  i-efined  sentiment,  with 
which,  too,  his  altar-piece,  the  "Nativ- 
ity," in  the  "  della  Revere  "  Chapel,  is  re- 
plete. 

Odious  as  they  are,  comparisons  are 
univoidible  in  Rome  The  remains  of 
autKjuitv  and  the  dell^ed  lenaissauce 
aie  ]u\taposed  A\  ill^  uilh  wecomj)aie 
Is  I  thought  of  the  little  pxmted  tomb 
on  the  \  la  Latina  ^hicb  piobibh  dates 
tioui  the  second  tentui%  ^d  I  siid  to 
m\selt  Eliniiu  itiu^'  the  pu  ton xl  ele- 
ment   ml  (ousulemi^  puieh  thi  de(() 


After  locking  the  Borgia  apartment, 
Vespigniaui,  who  with  his  colossal  keys 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  vicarious  St.  Pe- 
ter-, took  me  into  the  old  library  of  Six- 
tus  I\'.,  now  used  as  a  store-room,  to 
show  me  the  remnants  of  the  glazed- 
tiled  pavements,  which  are  being  care- 
fully copied.  Not  only  is  there  a  great 
variety  of  tiles  in  each  chamber,  but 
the  variety  is  still  further  emphasized 
by  the  diversified  arrangement  of  tiles 
having  the  same  design.  With  the  ex- 
cej)tion  of  the  pavements  the  rooms  are 
not  decoratively  interesting.  The  white 
walls  are  in  part  covered  with  rude 
l^aintings,  jjrobably  in  "tempera,"  as 
they  have  "  scaled  "  considerably. 

MUSEO    NAZION.tLE. 

November  26,  1890— May  21,  1891.— 
This  IS  a  new  museum,  established  in  the 
Brthi  of  Diocletian,  partly  composed  of 
mtKiues  from  the    Museo   Kircheriaiio 


^^^  T'-^^^S"^ 

H^F'-^iHM^^H^^HrV^^ 

Rt'"'  ^'  1 

Christ  giving   the   Keys  to   St,    P^U-,  .   f.,.sco   by   P.:-ii,gino     Sistine   Chapel 

rative,  neither   the   sumptuous   Borgia  and  other  collections,  and  partly  of  the 

rooms,  nor  the  "Stanze"  of  Raphael,  nor  more  recent  "  finds,"  such  as  the  lovely 

the  exuberant  fancies  of  the  Villas  Ma-  headless  and  armless  statue  discovered 

(lama  and  Papa  Giulio,  can  quite  cope  thi-ee  years  ago  iu  Nero's  Villa  at  Su- 

with   this  relic   of   antiquity  for  jmre,  biaco  (attributed  with  reason  by  some 

reserveil,  yet  gay  and  unfettered  loveli-  to  the  age   of  Scopas),  the  formidable 

uess."        '           "  bronze  athletes,   excavated  in   1SS5  on 
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els  by  Melozzo  da  Forii  [1438-1494],   nov 
(These  frescos  were  formerly  in  the  Church  of  ! 


Apoatoli.) 


the  site  of  Aurelian's  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  the  Bacchus  fished  up  from  the 
Tiber's  bed,  and  the  incomparably  deco- 
rative "  stucchi  "  from  the  Roman  resi- 
dence unearthed  in  the  Faruesina  gar- 
dens durinj,'  the  works  on  the  Tiber 
embankment  in  1879  -  80.  Executed 
free  -  hand  on  the  wet  plaster  (into 
which  marble  dust  largely  entered  as 
an  ingredient),  here  with  a  bold  telling 
incision,  there  with  an  equally  Ijold  low 
relief,  they  are  marvels  of  elegant  com- 
jiosition,  liberty  of  invention,  and  re- 
tinemeut  of  detail.  They  offer  the  chai-- 
acteristics  of  the  best  classic  times, 
and  indeed  of  all  times,  namely,  freedom 
of  thought  and  liaiid.  guided,  not  re- 
strained, by  the  l;iwtiil  (Aigencies  of 
architectural  coiiditicjiis.  Some  of  the 
motives  in  tliosc  "stucchi,"  as  well  as 


their  treatment,  are  sufficiently  naturalis- 
tic to  do  credit  to  a  modern  realist.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  museum,  including 
Michael  Angelo's  beautiful  cloister,  with 
its  one  hundred  Doric  columns,  inclos- 
ing an  attractive  garden  filled  witli  an- 
tiquities, grouped  about  the  famous 
cypresses,  is  not  yet  open  to  the  public. 
One  of  the  galleries  contains  the  fres- 
cos from  the  same  Teverine  house  in 
which  the  "  stucchi "  were  foimd.  Lanci- 
ani  teUs  me  that  they  were  executed  in 
the  Augustan  age,  certainly  not  later 
than  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Many  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  last  saw  the  Pom- 
peian  frescos,  and  it  is  therefore  with  a 
certain  diffidence  that  I  make  compari- 
sons, yet  trusting  to  somewhat  fallacious 
memory  these  Teverine  frescos  seem 
to  me,  us  a  whole,  superior  to   those   of 
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Pompeii,  both  in  artistic  conception  and 
delicacy  of  handling  ;  and  this  is  nat- 
ural, seeing  tiiat  the  latter  j^lace  was 
relatively  uuimijortjint.  Unfortunately 
the  Roman  frescos  are  not  so  well  pre- 
served, the  conditions  being  less  favor- 
al)le.  Those  of  the  southern  town  were 
incased  in  the  absorbing  iiumice  and 
ashes  of  Vesuvius,  rarely  moistened  by 
rain  during  the  summer  months,  while 
the  Farnesina  frescos  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  waters  of  the  Tiber. 
Their  general  decorative  scheme  can 
easily  be  deciphered,  while  portions  are 
almost  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were 
painted.  In  one  room  black  is  used  for 
the  ground  of  the  wall,  with  great  effect. 
Graceful  colonnettes  intersect  it  at  reg- 
ular intervals  from  which  depend  pale 
green  garlands  of  vine -leaves,  their 
graceful  curves  breaking  the  rectangu- 
lar monotonj'.  Above  is  the  usual  frieze 
of  figures.  These  figures  are  very  small 
as  well  as  the  ornament,  but  the  vine- 


leaves  are  about  the  size  of  nature.     The 
scale    of   the    frescos    is   much    smaller 


than  those  of  the  Imnsc  on  the  Pala- 
tine, jDopuliiilv  cull,  cl  the  "House  of 
Livia,"  of  wliidi  tlic  aichitectural  mo- 
tives are  unusually  huge  considering 
the  modest  dimensions  of  the  rooms. 
In  this  patrician  abode  on  the  imjjerial 
hill  one  hardly  finds  the  exjsected  pic- 
torial superiority,  though  no  one  can 
withhold  his  i^raise  from  the  magni- 
ficent inter-columnar  festoons  of  fniits 
and  flowers  in  the  "room  on  the  right." 
In  contrasting  these  mural  jDaintings 
with  modern  work,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  were  painted  free-hand 
and  au  premier  coup,  frequenth*  without 
a  pictorial  background,  on  a  previously 
prei^ai-ed  monochrome  field,  that  jier- 
mitted  no  corrections  of  outline.  The 
drawing  of  the  figures  was  similar  to 
that  on  the  painted  vases,  \\hich  nec- 
essarily admitted  of  no  after-thoughts. 
The  artist  first  drew  them  in  w  ith  a  firm 
line,  often  incorrect,  but  always  elegant, 
and  then  filled  the  inclosed  space  with 
color,  which  in  mural  com- 
positions generally  encroach- 
ed upon  and  covered  the  line. 
,  In    the    Teverine    frescos, 

\  where   the   superficial    color 

has  been  washed  ofi'in  places, 
this  preliminary  outline  is 
distinctly  visible.  It  is  also 
partially  visible  in  the  Pala- 
tine pictures,  where  the  color 
has  remained  firm.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  these 
figure  compositions  are  mere- 
ly outlined  flat-tints.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  thoroughly 
modelled,  and  some  of  them 
evince  an  aerial  persj)ective 
worthy  of  modern  art. 

Relying,  i^erhaps,  too  much 
on  the  testimony  of  others, 
and  the  opportunity  of  per- 
sonal investigation  being  de- 
nied nie,  I  have  hitherto  ae- 
i-cjitcd  all  these  antique  mural 
]iaiiitiii<_;s  as  "buon  fresco." 
Ddiiiii'i-,  after  careful  investi- 
gatidhs  at  i>oi]i]icii,  authori- 
tatively ],r(iii..inic(d  the  dec- 
orative jiicturcs  tlicrc  to  be 
frescos,  and  very  likely  they 
are  ;  for  not  having  examined 
them  technically  I  have  no  right  to  dis- 
pute his  verdict.     Yet  this  much  it  is 
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Disciples  of  PI 


safe  to  maintain,  that  unless  the  inves- 
tigator meet  with  a  virgin  wall-painting 
or  fragment  thereof,  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations is  next  to  nil.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Palatine  frescos  re- 
vealed to  me  no  fresco-joints,  nor  did 
those  of  the  Teverine  villa.  But  they 
have  been  so  tampered  with  by  the  re- 
storers, and  scarred  by  time,  that  no  un- 
biassed mind  would  be  willing  to  as- 
severate that  such  joints  did  not  exist. 

'This    photograph    h:      Mninri    -li-IiiMl'v     A„,\\^    ;iim1, 

owing  to  the  angle  of  iih  i. ,,1  1-,.  ,      -  ,1    ;    i,,   ,    - 

aggerates  the  mdent.iii 

over  the  ontlines  of  th.   .  . 

the  soft,  wet  plaster.  f..r  11,-  i.iirp.i-.    ..i   n.in^i.  inn/ in 

form?  to  the  wall.    Tliis  was  the  iihuiil,  ihoii-li  not  111- 


Innumerable  coats  of  varnish  on  the 
Palatine  paintings,  and  a  preservative 
coat  of  some  lustrous  i^reparation  on  the 
Teverine  frescos,  render  any  superficial 
analysis  of  their  technique  out  of  the 
question.  The  same  is  true  of  pretty 
much  all  the  well-known  mural  paint- 
ings of  antiquity,  if  not  all.  It  used 
to  be  the  custom  at  Pomj)eii  to  cover 
the  paintings  with  a  preparation  of 
wax.    "Whether  or  not  that  custom  still 
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obtains  I  eauuot  say.  At  various  times 
and  in  various  places  I  have  found  bits 
of  antique  mural  paintings  that  were 
certainly  virgin.  The  color  on  many 
of  these  was  easily  removed  by  the  com- 
bination of  water  and  gentle  friction — 
not  violent  enough  to  disturb  the  su- 
perficial particles  of  jjlaster.  On  others 
the  color  remained  intact.  Especial- 
ly was  the  color  soluble  on  the  applied 
ornaments,  the  ground  remaining  firm, 
though  frequently  the  ground  yielded 
too.  It  should  be  stated  iiarenthetical- 
ly  that  superficial  iasolubility  is  the  test 
of  "buon,"  or  true  fresco  on  wet  plas- 
ter. By  this  process  the  colors,  applied 
mth  a  medium  of  pure  water,  are  pro- 
tected when  dry  by  a  film  of  carbonate 
of  lime  which  is  not  dissolved  by  water. 
On  the  Teverine  frescos,  which  were 
much  exposed  to  moisture,  the  aj)- 
plied  figures  and  ornaments  have  in 
jjlaces  been  washed  away  where  the 
ground  has  remained  fast.  Hence  I  am 
forced  to  believe  that  wliile  the  fresco 
]>r0CeSS   was    un(|ni  slidimlilx    cinjiloycil, 

as  Vitruvius   hints,  ,iimI    I  i-Hlitimi   ci.n- 
firms,  it   was   ncillin-  iiiii\(is;ill\    used 


finiill  li;i(,'  of  black  powder  over  iti 
rjirtooii  iH  rijinoved  black  dote,  curr 
hcjli-i',  will  1)0  visible  on  the  wall.  . 
Michael  Autrelo  potincod  the  head^ 
Sistiue  vault,  but  eniphatiized  at  ti 


nor  uniformly  on  the  same  work  ;  and 
at  all  events  was  quite  a  different 
method  from  that  of  the  Renaissance. 
Tlie  antique  plaster  was  considerably 
thicker  and  more  com^jact  than  that  of 
the  latter,  and  retained  its  moisture 
longer — for  several  days  probably,  as 
against  one  day.  The  artist  likely 
worked  on  it  "a  buon  fresco "  till 
the  plaster  lost  its  moisture,  and  the 
crust  of  carbonate  of  lime  ceased  to 
form.  He  then  finished  "a  tem2)era." 
Tempera  was  also  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  dry  plaster,  and  doubtless  on 
older  walls  that  were  to  be  repainted. 

One  cannot  dismiss  the  lovely  frescos 
and  "  stucchi  "  of  the  Teverine  viUa,  with- 
out ex^jressiug  the  regret  that  we  do 
not  see  them  under  their  original  con- 
ditions, as  we  see,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  tombs  on  the  Via  Latiua,  or  the 
room  in  Li\-ia's  villa  at  Prima  Porta. 

May  25,  1891.— Drove  to  Livia's  villa 
at  Prima  Porta  witli  Lauciaiii  and  S.  An 
invigorating  fresli  day  :  tivos  and  mead- 
ows ulistciiiiiu'  witli  vcstcrdnv's  rain. 
I'.u-kc.l  Ilk.'  sanlincswith  ..ur  sketching 
iiiiiicdiiiicjita  in  a  Imllf  driven  bv  a  self- 


i  lien  the  forms  of  the  draperies,  etc.,  with  a  sharp  instriunent  af- 
thr  pin-  ter  the  caitoon  had  been  removed.  Never  having  de- 
W  il^(in.      tccti'd  any  marks  of  the  style  on  the  classic  frescos,  I 
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assertive  hottaro  aud  projjelled  by  a 
strenuous  little  black  na.ff,  we  bowled 
out  of  the  Porta  Pia,  over  JNIoute  Parioli 
by  the  new  road  to  Ponte  MoUe,  then 
turning  to  the  right  we  continued  on 
our  way  bj'  the  modern  Via  Flaminia  till 
we  reached  the  i^recii^itous  tufa  hills. 
Here  we  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
clambered  up  the  steep  slopes  to  take  a 
glimjjse  of  certain  caverns  on  the  face 
of  the  cliff  abo\^,  -nhich  a  i  loser  inspec- 
tion plowed  to  be  t^letull^  j'lasteied, 
offeimg  mateiial  foi  tutuie  in\estiga- 
tions  Then  we  moved  on  again  What 
light-bedienched  meado\\s  '  Heie  and 
theif  ui  tlu   toK    loniul  tlif    i  mis  of  in 


which  Livia's  villa  is  perched.  It  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  Soracte,  the  terri- 
tory of  Veil,  Monte  Geunaro,  the  Alban 
hills,  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  Fide- 
nse  (now  Castel  Giubileo).  The  interest 
of  the  villa  centres  in  the  so-called  din- 
ing-room, where  the  admirable  statue 
of  Augustus,  now  in  the  Vatican,  was 
discovered  in  1863.  The  room  is  oblong, 
with  a  barrel  vault.  But  little  of  the 
original  ceiling  remains  the  rest  being 
leconstiucted,  though  not  ledetonted. 
"Whetliei  ti  laments  weie  iouiid  to  ]usti- 
h  tlic  I]  (it  11  s  111  the  ^ault,  md  at  eith- 
ei  (\ti(  ii\  \M  tould  not  sav  but  thej 
(<itiiiil\    \\(i(    iiit(ieshiii       The  deco- 


K?~s->-  =.7c-i»^j 


Stucco  Ifom   the   Roman   Villa   in   the   Farnesina   Garden 


unrecorded  tomb  (which  Lanciani  duly 
jotted  down  on  his  chart),  accentuated 
tlie  pale  mowed  grass.  Lines  of  delicate 
willows  shimmered  on  the  plain  of  the 
gleaming  Tiber,  beyond  which  rose  low 
green  hills,  and  still  farther  the  pale 
blue  mountains — aU  satiu-ated  with  ring- 
ing light.  We  came  to  a  halt  at  Prima 
Porta,  nine  miles  from  the  Campido- 
glio,  and  then  ascended  the  eminence  on 


ration  of  the  ceiling  is  not  dissimilar 
in  treatment  to  that  of  the  painted  tomb 
on  the  Via  Latina,  namely,  low  stucco 
relief  combined  with  color,  of  which 
the  predominating  tones  are  blue  and 
white — if  white  can  be  called  a  tone — 
with  touches  of  red,  et  cetera.  Unfor- 
tunately very  little  of  the  ancient  deco- 
ration has  been  preserved.  Below  the 
spring  of   the  arch  the  walls  have  re- 
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mained  intact,  and  are  very  novel  in 
their  pictorial  treatment,  being  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  Teverine 
house,  or  the  Palatine  buildings.  It  is 
that  sort  of  decorative  jiaiuting  which 
Vitruvius  regrets,  while  berating  the 
grotesque  and  impossible  architectm-al 
forms  then  in  vogue — forms  that  were 
very  charming  all  the  same  if  one  may 
be  permitted  to  differ  from  so  august  an 
authority.  The  four  walls  are  covered 
with  a  continuous  subject,  rejiresentiug 
a  luxuriant  lloman  garden,  inclosed  by 
a  low  trellis,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a 
gravel  walk.  Within  the  iuclosure  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees  that  almost  mask  the  pale- 
blue  sky  of  whieli  but  a  strip  is  vis- 
iljle  above,  while  white  doves  and  gay 
plumed  birds  tlit  hither  and  thither. 
A  fringe  of  cloth  depends  from  the 
cornice,  painted  to  represent  the  edge 


of  an  awning.  The  general  tone  of  the 
picture  is  bluish-green,  heightened  and 
enUvened  by  the  brilliant  oranges,  the 
rich  pomegranates,  the  vivid  flowers,  and 
bright  birds.  The  aerial  perspective  is 
good.  As  comj^ared  with  the  trellis  and 
other  objects  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, the  fruits  and  flowers  are  exag- 
gerated in  scale,  a  realistic  loss,  but  a 
decorative  gain.  Before  speaking  of  the 
technique,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
walls  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  were 
covered  with  a  protective  varnish — prob- 
alily  a  preparation  of  wax.  At  present 
the  paintings  are  somewhat  clouded  by 
an  efflorescence  of  white  mould  that  can 
be  removed  by  friction  with  a  danq) 
cloth.  The  execution  is  free  and  broad, 
though  every  object  is  snfliciently  de- 
tailed to  declare  itself.  "NMiilc  the  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  is  anytliing  but  "  im- 
pressionistic," being  analytic  rather  than 
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synthetic,  the  handling  of  certain  bits, 
such  as  the  finiit-laden  branches  of  the 
orange  and  pomegranate  trees  is  very 
modern.  These  are  vigorously  painted 
with  considerable  impasto,  of  which 
the  modern  coat  of  wax  prevented  an 
analysis.  If  it  be  legitimate  to  haz- 
ard an  opinion,  I  should  say  that  the 
medium  was  "  tempera."  In  a  neigh- 
boring room  I  picked  uj)  a  fragment  of 
painted  ornament  among  the  rubbish, 
of  which  the  color  quickly  yielded  to 
friction  with  the  moistened  finger.  The 
decoration  of  this  country  room  seemed 
to  me  very  successful,  especially  seeing 
that  the  ajaei-tures  were  so  high,  and  so 
guarded  by  stone,  or  wood  lattices  that 
the  painted  natm-e  within  could  never 
be  seen  simultaneously  with  nature  her- 
self without.  Lanciani  thinks  that  the 
floor  of  the  villa  must  have  been  de- 
pressed a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the 


ground.  This  precaution,  together  with 
the  additional  safeguards  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  thick  walls,  must  have  warded 
off  the  excessive  heat  of  a  sixmmer's  sun. 
After  a  modest  lunch  of  omelette,  ham, 
and  peas,  cheese  with  large  vicious-look- 
ing raw  beans  in  the  jDod  (L.  ate  of  them 
plentifully)  for  dessert,  shared  in  the 
society  of  a  gendarme,  the  parish  priest 
(big  with  a  wasi^-bite),  a  siJOi-tsman,  and 
two  coachmen,  we  trudged  down  to  the 
plain  of  the  Tiber  with  our  sketching 
traps.  Here  we  made  an  aquarelle  of 
the  ancient  Fidense,  rising  suddenly 
from  those  fields  where  Roman  and  Tus- 
can iJommeUed  each  other  in  the  days 
of  yore,  and  then  surrendered  ourselves 
to  our  alert  little  nag  and  bottaro,  both 
of  them  doubly  strenuous  after  their 
wine  and  fodder  —  yes,  both  of  them; 
for  the  horse,  too,  was  addicted  to 
alcohol. 


SHALL    1    COMPLAIN? 

By  Louise  Chandler  Moitlton. 


Shall  I  com2)lain  because  the  feast  is  o'er, 

And  aU  the  banquet  lights  have  ceased  to  shine  ? 

For  Joy  that  was,  and  is  no  longer  mine  ; 
For  Love  that  came  and  went,  and  comes  no  more  ; 
For  HojDes  and  Dreams  that  left  my  open  door  ; 

Shall  I,  who  hold  the  Past  in  fee,  repine?     .     .     . 

Nay!  there  are  those  who  never  quaffed  Life's  wine — 
That  were  the  unblest  fate  one  might  dejslore. 


To  sit  alone  and  dream,  at  set  of  sun. 

When  all  the  world  is  vague  with  coming  night- 
To  hear  old  voices  whisper,  sweet  and  low. 

And  see  dear  faces  steal  back,  one  by  one. 
And  thrill  anew  to  each  long-past  delight — 
Shall  I  complain,  who  still  this  Bliss  may  know? 
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A  MEMORY  OF  THE  MIND  OF  A  CHILD. 


By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ISLINGTON    SCJDAltE. 


JlT  was  one  of  those 
rather  iuterestiiig 
phices  ^Yhioh  one  finds 
in  all  large  English 
towns — places  which 
have  seen  better  days. 
They  are  only  inter- 
esting on  this  ac- 
count. Their  earlj'  picturesqueness  has 
usually  been  destroyed  by  the  fact  that 
a  railroad  has  forced  its  way  into  their 
neighborhood,  or  factories,  and  their 
accompanying  cottages  for  operatives 
have  sprung  up  around  thein.  Both 
these  things  had  happened  to  Isling- 
ton Square,  and  only  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  enclosed  sjjace  shut  in  by  a  large 
and  quite  imposing  iron  gateway,  aid- 
ed it  to  retain  its  atmosphere  of  faded 
gentUity.  Such  places  are  often  full 
of  story,  though  they  have  no  air  of  ro- 
mance about  them.  The  people  who  live 
in  them  have  themselves  iisuaUy  seen 
better  days.  They  are  oftenest  wid- 
owed ladies  with  small  incomes,  and  uii- 
mdowed  gentlemen  with  large  families 
— people  who  not  having  been  used  to 
cramped  quarters,  are  glad  to  find  houses 
of  good  size  at  a  reduced  rent. 

Some  of  the  houses  in  the  Square 
were  quite  stately  in  proportion,  and  in 
their  better  days  must  have  been  fine 
enough  places.  But  that  halcyon  period 
was  far  in  the  jiast.  Islington  Hall — the 
most  imposing  structure — was  a  "  Select 
Seminary  for  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men;"  its  companion  house  stood  emjity 
and  deserted,  as  also  did  several  others 
of  the  largest  ones,  jirobably  because  the 
widowed  ladies  and  unwidowed  gentle- 
men could  not  aflbrd  the  coi-ps  of  ser- 
vants which  would  have  been  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  order. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Square  was  a 
Lamp   Post.      I   write   it  with   capital 


letters  because  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
lamp  i^ost.  It  was  a  very  big  one,  and 
had  a  solid  base  of  stone  which  all  the 
chUdreu  thought  had  been  jjut  there  for 
a  seat.  Four  or  five  little  girls  could  sit 
on  it,  and  four  or  five  little  girls  usually 
did  when  the  day  was  fine. 

Ah  !  the  things  which  were  talked  over 
under  the  Lamp  Post,  the  secrets  that 
were  whispered,  and  the  wrongs  that  were 
discussed  !  In  the  winter,  when  the  gas 
was  lighted  at  four  o'clock,  there  could 
be  no  more  dehghtfully  secluded  spot 
for  friendly  conversation  than  the  stone 
base  of  the  lamjj  which  cast  its  yellow 
light  from  above. 

Was  it  worldly  pride  and  haughtiness 
of  spirit  which  gave  rise,  in  the  little 
girls  who  Kved  in  the  Square,  to  a  sense 
of  exclusiveness  which  caused  them  to 
resent  an  outside  little  girl's  entering 
the  iron  gates  and  sitting  "on  the  Lamp 
Post."  They  always  spoke  of  it  as  "  sit- 
ting on  the  Lamp  Post." 

"  Who  is  that  sitting  on  the  Lamp 
Post?"  would  be  said,  disapjarovingly. 
"  She  is  not  a  Square  gii'l,  we  don't 
want  Street  chUdren  sitting  on  om- 
Lamp  Post." 

"Street  chOdren "  were  those  who 
Uved  in  the  streets  surrounding  the 
Square,  and  as  they  were  in  most  cases 
not  desirable  young  persons,  they  were 
not  considered  eligible  for  the  society  of 
"  Square  children  "  and  the  Lamjj  Post. 

When  the  Small  Person  was  introduced 
to  her  first  copy  of  the  stories  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  she  found  a  sketch 
which  had  a  special  charm  for  her.  It 
was  called  "  The  Old  Street  Lamp,"  and 
it  seemed  to  be  the  story  of  the  Lamp 
in  the  middle  of  the  Square.  It  seemed 
to  exi^lain  a  feeling  of  aflection  she  had 
always  had  for  it-^a  feeling  that  it  was 
not  quite  an  inanimate  object.  She  had 
played  about  it  and  sat  on  the  stone,  and 
had  seen  it  lighted  so  often  that  she 
loved  it,  though  she  had  never  said  so 
even  to  herself.     Slic  slept  in  a  front 
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room  witli  her  mamma,  in  the  very  four- 
post  bed  which  had  been  a  feature  in 
the  first  remembered  episode  of  her 
Ufe.  Her  house  exactly  faced  the  Lamp 
Post,  and  at  night  its  light  shone  in 
at  her  bedroom  window  and  made  a 
bright  patch  on  the  wall.  She  used  to 
lie  and  think  about  things  by  the  gleam 
of  it,  and  somehow  she  never  felt  quite 
alone.  She  would  have  missed  it  very 
much  if  it  had  not  watched  over  her. 
At  that  time  street  lamps  were  not  light- 
ed in  an  instant  by  a  magic  wand.  A 
lamj)lighter  came  with  a  ladder  over  his 
shoulder.  He  placed  the  ladder  against 
the  post  and  ran  up  it  with  what  seemed 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  after  lighting 
the  gas  ran  down  again,  shouldered  his 
ladder,  and  walked  off. 

How  the  Small  Person  adored  the 
novel  called  "  The  Lamplighter  ; "  how 
familiar  the  friendly  lamp  seemed  to 
her,  and  how  she  loved  old  Uncle  True  ! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  lovable  old  man — 
were  there  ever  suffeiings  that  moved 
one  to  such  tears  as  Gert}''s  ? 

The  Street  children,  as  I  have  said, 
were  not  considered  desirable  compan- 
ions for  the  "Square  children."  The 
Square  was  at  that  time  a  sort  of  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  small  thoroughfares  and 
back  streets,  where  factory  operatives 
lived  and  where  the  broadest  Lancashire 
dialect  throve.  It  was  difficult  enough 
to  preserve  to  children  any  ptuity  of 
enunciation  in  a  neighborhood  of  broad- 
est vowels,  and  as  manner  of  sj^eech  is  in 
England  a  mark  of  breeding,  associa- 
tion with  the  Street  children  was  not  en- 
couraged. 

But  the  Small  Person  adored  Street 
children.  She  adored  aljove  all  things 
the  dialect  they  spoke,  and  the  queer 
things  they  said.  To  stray  into  a  for- 
bidden back  street  and  lure  a  dirty  little 
factory  child  into  conversation  was  a  de- 
light. To  stand  at  the  iron  gateway 
at  twelve  o'clock  and  see  the  factory 
people  streaming  past,  and  hear  the 
young  women  in  tied-baek  aprons  and 
with  shawls  over  their  heads,  shouting 
friendly  or  derisive  chaff  to  the  young 
men  and  l)oys  in  corduroys,  was  as 
good  as  a  play — in  fact  a  great  deal 
better  than  most  plays. 

She  learned  to  speak  the  dialect  as 
weU   as  any  of   them,  though  it  was  a 


furtively  indulged  in  accomi^hshment. 
She  had  two  or  three  clever  little  girl 
friends  who  were  fluent  in  it,  and  who 
used  it  with  a  rich  sense  of  humor. 
They  used  to  tell  each  other  stories  in 
it,  and  carry  on  animated  conversations 
without  losing  a  shade  of  its  flavor. 
They  said,  "  Wilt  tha "  and  "  Wheer 
art  goin',"  and  "  Sithee  lass,"  and  "Eh  ! 
tha  young  besom,  tha  ! "  with  an  easy 
familiarity  which  they  did  not  disjilay 
in  the  matter  of  geography.  There 
was  a  very  dirty  little  boy  whose  family 
lived  rent  free,  as  care-takers  in  one 
of  the  deserted  big  houses,  and  this 
dirty  little  boy  was  a  fount  of  joy.  He 
had  a  disreputable  old  grandfather  who 
was  perennially  di-unk,  and  to  draw 
forth  from  Tommy,  in  broadest  Lan- 
cashire dialect,  a  cheerfully  realistic  de- 
scrijstion  of  "  Granfeyther  "  in  his  cups, 
was  an  entertainment  not  to  be  de- 
sj^ised.  Granfeyther's  weakness  was  re- 
garded by  Tommy  in  the  light  of  an 
amiable  solecism,  and  his  philosophical 
good  spirits  over  the  matter  presented 
a  point  of  view  picturesquely  novel  to 
the  Small  Person  and  her  friends.  "  Eh  ! 
tha  should  beer  my  Granfeyther  sweer 
when  he's  di-unk,"  Tommy  would  re- 
mark with  an  air  of  triumph  suggesting 
a  decent  family  pride.  "  Tha  shouldst 
just  heer  him.  Tlia  never  heard  nothin' 
loike  it — tha  didn't !  "  with  an  evident 
sense  of  the  limited  opportunities  of 
good  society. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  Small  Person 
to  sit  ujion  the  floor  before  one  of  the 
drawing -room  windows  each  evening, 
and  learn  her  lessons  for  the  next  day  ; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  she  saw 
a  creature  who  somehow  puzzled  and 
interested  her  intensely,  though  she 
could  not  have  explained  why. 

It  was  part  of  an  unwritten  law  that 
people  who  did  not  occupy  houses  in 
the  Square  should  not  come  into  it, 
unless  they  had  business.  This  pos- 
sibly arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  a  thoroughfare,  and  there  was 
really  no  reason  why  outsiders  should 
pass  the  iron  gates. 

When  they  did  they  were  always 
regarded  with  curiosity  until  one  knew 
what  they  wanted.  This  limitation,  in 
fact,  gave  the  gravelled  enclosure  sur- 
rounded by  factories  and  small  streets. 
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something  the  social  atmosjiliere  of  a 
tiny,  rather  gossipy,  country  town. 
Each  householil  knew  the  other,  and 
had  a  knowledge  of  its  aifairs  only 
limited  by  the  characteristics  and  curi- 
osities of  the  members. 

So,  on  this  jiarticular  evening,  when 
the  Small  Person,  hearing  voices,  looked 
uj)  from  her  geogra2ohy  to  see  a  groiijs 
of  stranger  children  gathered  about 
the  Lamp  Post,  she  put  her  elbows  on 
the  window  sill  and  her  cheeks  on  her 
hands,  and  looked  out  at  them  with  in- 
terest. 

They  were  evidently  not  only  "  Street 
children,"  but  they  were  "  Back  Street 
children,"  a  race  more  exciting  to  re- 
gard as  objects,  because  their  customs 
and  language  were,  as  it  were,  exotic. 
"  Back  Street  children  "  always  sjjoke 
the  dialect,  and  the  adult  members  of 
their  families  almost  invariably  worked 
in  the  factories — often,  indeed,  the  chil- 
dren worked  there  themselves.  In  that 
locality  the  atmosphere  of  the  foyer  was 
frequently  of  a  lively  nature,  generally 
the  heads  of  the  families  evinced  a 
marked  partiality  for  beer,  and  spent 
their  leisure  moments  in  consuming 
"pots  "  of  it  at  "  til'  Public."  This  not 
uncommonly  resulted  in  argument  of 
a  sjairited  nature,  entered  into,  quite 
probably,  in  the  street,  carried  on  in- 
coherently, but  with  vigor,  on  the  door- 
stejjs,  and  settled — with  the  fire  irons  or 
portable  domestic  articles — in  the  home 
circle.  Frequently  these  differences  of 
opinion  were  terminated  with  the  assist- 
ance of  one  or  more  j)olicemen  ;  and 
while  the  discussions '  were  being  car- 
ried on  the  street  was  always  filled  with 
a  mob  of  delighted  and  eagerly  sym- 
pathetic neighbors.  Feeling  always 
ran  high  among  the  ladies,  who  usual- 
ly stood  and  regarded  the  scene  Anth 
arms  akimbo. 

"  A  noice  chap  he  is  !  "  it  would  be 
said  sometimes.  "He  broke  th'  beer 
jug  ower  'er  'ed  two  week  sin',  an'  now 
he's  give  her  a  graidely  black  eye.  He 
out  to  be  put  i'th  the  Lock-ups." 

Or— 

"No  wonder  he  gi'es  her  a  hidin'. 
Her  spends  all  his  wage  at  th'  Black 
Pig  i'  beer.  She  wus  drunk  o'  Thurs- 
day, an'  drunk  o'  Friday,  an'  now  she's 
gettin'  ready  fur  Saturday  neet." 


"  A  row  in  Islington  Court !  "  or,  "  A 
row  in  Back  Sydney  Street.  Man  laeat- 
ing  his  wife  with  a  shovel ! "  was  a 
cry  which  thrilled  the  bolder  juvenile 
spii-its  of  the  Square  with  awsome  de- 
light. There  were  even  fair  little  per- 
sons who  hovered  shudderingly  about 
the  big  gates,  or  even  passed  them,  in 
the  shocked  hope  of  seeing  a  policeman 
march  by  with  somebody  in  custody. 

And  the  strangers  gathered  about 
the  Lamp  Post  wei-e  of  tlais  world. 

They  were  half  a  dozen  girls  or  more. 
Most  of  them  factory  girls  in  print 
frocks,  covered  bj-  the  big  coarse  liiieu 
apron,  which  was  tied  all  the  way  down 
the  back  to  confine  their  skirts,  and 
keep  them  from  being  caught  by  the 
machinery.  They  had  no  bonnets  on, 
and  they  wore  clogs  on  their  feet. 
They  were  all  the  ordinary  tyjie  of 
small  factory  girl  —  aU  but  one.  Why 
did  the  Small  Person  find  her  eyes 
fixed  ujDon  that  one,  and  following  her 
movements  ?  She  was  bigger  than  the 
others,  and  seemed  more  mature,  though 
a  child  could  not  have  explained  why. 
She  was  dressed  exactly  as  they  were-^ 
l^rint  frock,  tied-back  apron,  clogs,  and 
bare  head,  and  she  held  a  coar.se  blue 
worsted  stocking,  which  she  was  knit- 
ting as  she  talked.  It  did  not  occur-  to 
the  Small  Person  that  she  was  beauti- 
ful. At  that  age  beauty  meant  to  her 
something  with  pink  cheeks  and  spark- 
ling blue  or  black  eyes,  and  sweetly 
curled  hair,  and  a  charming  frock.  Not 
a  strange-looking,  colorless  factory  girl, 
knitting  a  worsted  stocking  and  wear- 
ing wooden  clogs.     Certainly  not. 

And  yet  at  that  gii-1  she  stared,  quite 
forgetting  her  geography. 

The  other  girls  were  the  ordinary 
rough  lot,  talking  loudly,  bouncing 
about  and  pushing  each  other.  But 
this  one  was  not  j)laying  at  all.  She 
stood  or  moved  about  a  Httle,  with  a 
rather  measured  movement,  knitting  all 
the  time  her  blue  worsted  stocking. 
She  was  about  sixteen,  but  of  ratlier 
massive  and  somehow  majestic  mould. 
The  Small  Person  would  have  said  she 
was  "  big  and  slow,"  if  she  had  been 
trying  to  describe  her.  She  had  a 
clear,  colorless  face,  deep,  large  gray 
eyes,  slender,  but  strong,  straight  black 
brows,  and  a  rather  square  chin  with  a 
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cleft  iu  it.  Her  Lair  was  dark  and  liad 
a  slight  large  wave,  it  was  thick  and 
drawn  into  a  heavy  knot  on  the  nape  of 
her  neck,  which  was  line  and  full  like 
a  pillar,  and  held  her  head  in  a  peculiar 
stately  way. 

The  Small  Person,  as  she  watched  her, 
came  to  the  decision  that  there  was 
"  something  the  matter  with  her." 

"  What  is  it  ? "  she  said,  mentally, 
with  a  puzzled  and  imjjressed  feeling. 
"She's  not  a  bit  like  the  others.  She 
does  not  look  like  a  Back  Street  girl  at 
aU,  though  she  has  got  clogs  on.  Some- 
how she's  different." 

That  was  it.  She  was  different.  That 
was  why  one  could  not  return  to  one's 
geograjjhy  while  one  could  watch  her. 

Her  companions  seemed  to  ajapeal  to 
her  as  if  she  were  a  sort  of  jjower  and 
influence.  She  seemed  to  control  them 
when  they  made  too  much  noise,  though 
she  went  on  knitting  her  stocking.  The 
windows  were  closed,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  hear  what  was  said,  but  oc- 
casional loudly  spoken  dialect  words 
or  phrases  reached  the  Small  Person. 
The  group  did  not  stay  long,  and  when 
it  went  the  one  who  was  "different" 
led  it,  and  the  looker-on  watched  her 
out  of  sight,  and  pondered  a  moment 
or  so  with  her  nose  flattened  against 
the  glass,  before  she  went  back  to  her 
geography. 

One  evening  the  next  week,  at  about 
the  same  time,  the  same  grouj)  ajJi^eared 
again.  The  Small  Person  was  again  on 
the  floor  with  her  lessons  on  her  knee, 
the  factory  girls  were  still  laughing  and 
boisterous,  and  the  one  who  was  differ- 
ent was  again  knitting. 

The  Small  Person  shuffled  aU  her  books 
off  her  knee  and  let  them  drop  in  a  heap 
on  the  carpet.  She  put  her  elbows  on 
the  window-sill  again,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  absorbed  contemplation. 

That  the  other  girls  shouted  and  gig- 
gled was  not  interesting,  but  it  was  in- 
teresting to  see  how,  in  the  midst  of  the 
giggles  and  shouts,  the  big  one  seemed 
a  stately,  self-contained  creature  who 
belonged  to  another  world.  Somehow 
she  seemed  strangely  to  suggest  a  story 
which  one  could  not  read,  and  of  which 
one  could  not  guess  at  the  plot. 

"When  she  grew  older  and  knew  more 
of  people  and  lives  and  characters,  the 


Small  Person  guessed  that  she  was  a 
story— this  strong,  pale  creature  with 
the  stately  head  and  square-cleft  chin. 
She  was  that  saddest  story  of  all,  which 
is  beauty  and  fineness  and  jjower  —  a 
splendid  human  thing  born  into  a  world 
to  which  she  does  not  belong  by  any 
kinship,  and  in  which  she  must  stand 
alone  and  struggle  in  silence  and  suffer. 
This  was  what  was  the  matter  with  her, 
this  was  why  a  ten-year-old  child,  bear- 
ing in  her  own  breast  a  thermometer  of 
the  emotions,  drojsped  her  lesson-books 
to  look  at  her,  and  gazed  restless  and 
dissatisfied  because  she  could  not  ex- 
plain to  herseK  why  this  one  was  "  dif- 
ferent." 

This  evening  the  group  did  not  leave 
the  place  as  they  had  done  before. 

Some  girl,  turning  round  toward  the 
entrance,  caught  sight  of  an  aj^proach- 
ing  figure,  and  hastily,  and  evidently  in 
some  consternation,  elbowed  a  compan- 
ion.    Then  they  all  looked. 

A  man  was  coming  toward  them — an 
ill-looking  bnite  in  corduroys,  with  his 
hands  in  his  j)ockets  and  a  moleskin 
cap  pulled  over  his  brows.  He  slouched 
forward  as  if  he  were  in  a  bad  temjoer. 

"  Here's  thy  feyther  !  "  cried  one  of  the 
girls.  And  she  said  it  to  the  one  who 
was  knitting.  She  looked  at  the  ad- 
vancing man  and  went  on  knitting  as  if 
nothing  was  occurring.  The  Small  Per- 
son would  have  given  all  her  lesson- 
books— particularly  the  arithmetic — to 
know  what  he  had  come  for.  She  knew 
the  kind  of  man.  He  usually  drank  a 
great  deal  of  beer  and  danced  on  his 
wife  in  his  clogs  when  depressed  or  ir- 
ritated. Sometimes  he  "jjunsed"  her 
to  death  if  he  had  been  greatly  annoyed, 
and  females  were  rather  afraid  of  him. 

But  the  girl  with  the  deep  eyes  and 
straight  black  brows  evidently  was  not. 
She  was  also  evidently  used  to  him.  He 
went  up  to  her  and  addressed  her  with 
paternal  blasphemy.  He  seemed  to  be 
ordering  her  to  go  home.  He  growled 
and  bullied  her,  and  threatened  her  with 
his  fist. 

The  Small  Person  had  a  horrible  fear 
that  he  would  knock  her  down  and  kick 
lier,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  class.  She 
felt  she  could  not  bear  it,  and  had  a 
wild  idea  of  dashing  out  somewhere  for 
a  policeman. 
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But  the  girl  irax  difVcreut.  She  looked 
him  straight  iu  the  brutiil  face  and  went 
on  knitting.  Then  she  tiu'ued  and 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  Square.  He 
walked  behind  her,  threatening  her  at 
intervals  with  his  list  and  his  Ufted  clog. 

"  Dona  tha  brazeut  impideuce  !  "  the 
Small  Person  heard  him  say  once. 

But  the  girl  walked  calmly  before 
him  without  a  word  or  a  hurried  move- 
ment. She  went  on  knitting  the  stock- 
ing until  she  turned  the  coraer  and 
disajjpeared  for  the  last  time  from  the 
Small  Person's  sympathetic  gaze.  She 
also  disappeared  from  her  life,  for  the 
little  girl  never  saw  her  again. 

But  she  thought  of  her  often  and  pon- 
dered her  over,  and  felt  her  a  power 
and  a  mystery.  Not  until  she  had  giv- 
en some  contemplative  thought  to  vari- 
ous antique  marbles,  and  had  wondered 
"  what  was  the  matter  "  with  the  Venus 
of  Milo,  did  it  dawn  upon  her  mind  that 
in  this  girl  in  the  clogs  and  ajsron  she 
had  seen  and  been  overpowered  by 
Beauty  such  as  goddesses  were  wor- 
shipped for,  and  strength  such  as  should 
belong  to  one  who  ruled.  She  always 
wanted  to  know  what  hajjpened  after- 
ward, but  there  was  no  end  to  the 
stoi-y  that  she  ever  saw.  So  it  was  that 
some  years  later  she  wrote  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end  herself.  She  made 
the  factory  operative  a  Pit  girl,  and  she 
called  her  Joan  Lowrie. 

There  was  such  food  for  the  imagina- 
tion in  thus  living  sui-roimded  by  the 
lives  of  streets  full  of  people  who  be- 
longed to  another  world  than  one's  own 
— a  world  whose  customs,  manners,  and 
language  were  wholly  foreign  in  one 
sense — where  even  children  got  uj)  be- 
fore daj'light  and  went  to  their  work  in 
the  big,  whirring,  oil-smelling  factories 
— where  there  was  a  possibility  of  being 
caught  by  the  machinery  and  carried 
afteiTvard  to  the  Infirmary,  followed  by 
a  staring,  pitying  crowd  —  a  broken, 
bleeding  heap  of  human  suffering  lying 
decently  covered  on  a  stretcher.  Such 
accidents  were  such  horrors  that  to  a 
child  mind  they  seemed  always  impend- 
ing, though  their  occurrence  was  not 
frequent.  But  the  mere  possibility  of 
them  made  one  reganl  these  people — 
who  lived  among  the  ghastly  wheels  — 
with  awe. 


On  the  same  floor  with  the  Nursery 
was  a  room  where  the  governess  slejjt, 
presiding  over  an  extra  bed  which  con- 
tained two  little  girls.  There  was  a 
period  when  for  some  reason  the  Sniall 
Person  was  one  of  them.  The  window 
of  this  rooni,  which  was  at  the  back, 
looked  down  upon  the  back  of  the  row 
of  cottages  in  which  operatives  lived. 
When  one  glanced  downward  it  was 
easy  to  see  into  their  tiny  kitchens  and 
watch  them  prepare  their  breakfasts,  and 
eat  them  too,  if  one  were  curious. 

Imagine,  then,  the  interest  of  waking 
very  early  one  dark  winter's  morning 
and  seeing  a  light  reflected  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Nursery  bedroom  from  some- 
where far  below. 

The  Small  Person  did  this  once,  and 
after  watching  a  little,  discovered  that 
not  onl\'  the  light  and  the  window  itself 
were  reflected,  but  two  figui-es  which 
seemed  to  pass  before  it  or  stand  near 
it. 

It  was  too  exciting  to  watch  alone,  so 
she  spoke  to  her  sister,  who  slept  at  her 
side. 

"  Edith  !  "  she  whispered,  cautiously, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  governess, 
"  Edith,  do  wake  uj).  I  want  to  show 
you  something."  The  prosjiect  of  being 
shown  something  in  what  appeared  to 
be  the  middle  of  the  night,  was  a  thing 
to  break  any  slumbers. 

Edith  turned  and  rubbed  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  '?  "  she  asked,  sleepily. 

"  It's  a  man  and  a  woman,"  whisjjered 
the  Small  Person,  half  under  the  bed- 
clothes, "  Back  Street  people  in  their 
kitchen.  You  can  see  them  on  our 
ceiling.     Tliis  ceiling  ;  just  look.". 

Edith  looked.  Back  Street  people 
always  awakened  curiosity. 

"So  we  can,"  she  said,  with  a  care- 
fully smothered  giggle.  "There  the 
woman  is  now  !  " 

"She's  got  something  in  her  hand," 
said  the  Small  Person.  "  It  looks  like  a 
loaf." 

"It's  a  piece  of  somelhinq,"  whispered 
Edith. 

"  It  must  be  a  loaf,"  said  the  Sniall 
Person.  "  They're  factory  people,  and 
the  man's  wife  must  be  getting  his 
breakfast  before  he  goes  to  work.  I 
wonder  what  poor  people  have  for 
breakfast. 
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"  There's  tlie  mau  !  "  exclaimed  Edith, 
with  so  much  animation  that  the  gov- 
erness turned  in  her  sleep. 

"  Hush,"  warned  the  Small  Person  ; 
"  she'U  wake  up  and  scold  us  for  mak- 
ing a  noise." 

"  The  man  is  washing  his  face  on  the 
dresser,"  said  Edith,  in  more  discreet 
tones.  "  We  can  see  what  they  do 
when  they  are  near  the  window.  I  can 
see  him  rubbing  and  wiggling  his 
head." 

"So  can  I,"  said  the  Small  Person. 
"  Isn't  it  fun  ?  I  hope  the  roUer-towel 
is  near  the  window." 

The  little  whispers,  cautious  as  they 
were,  penetrated  the  drowsy  ears  of  the 
governess.     She  half  awakened. 

"  Children,"  she  said,  "  what  are 
you  whispering  about  ?  Don't  be  so 
naughty.  Go  to  sleep ! "  All  very  well 
for  a  sleepy  governess,  but  for  two  little 
persons  awake  at  four  o'clock,  and  with 
front  seats  at  a  Back  Street  panorama 
on  their  own  bedroom  ceiling,  ridicu- 
lously out  of  the  question. 

Ah,  the  charm  of  it !  The  sense  of 
mystery  and  uuusualness.  It  seemed 
the  middle  of  the  night.  In  aU  the 
bedrooms  through  the  house,  everyone 
was  asleep — the  sei-vants,  the  brothers, 
mamma,  the  very  DoU  had  had  her  wire 
pulled  and  her  wax  eyelids  drawn  down. 
Being  awake  had  the  charms  of  nursery 
guilt  in  it.  It  was  naughty  to  be  awake, 
and  it  was  breaking  rules  to  talk.  But 
how  could  one  go  to  sleep  with  the  rest 
when  the  Back  Street  woman  was  awake 
and  getting  her  husband's  breakfast. 
One's  own  ceiling  i-eflectedit  and  seemed 
to  include  one  in  the  family  cii-cle. 

"If  they  had  a  fight,"  whispered 
Edith,  "  we  could  see  it." 

There  was  no  end  of  speculation  to 
be  indulged  in.  What  each  tigui-e  was 
reaUy  doing  when  it  was  near  enough  to 
the  window  to  be  reflected,  what  it  did 
when  it  moved  away  out  of  the  range  of 
reflection,  and  what  it  was  possible  they 
said  to  each  other,  were  all  things  to  be 
excitedly  guessed  at,  and  to  endanger 
the  repose  of  the  governess. 

"  Edith,  you  are  a  naughty  girl,"  she 
said.  "Frances,  I  shall  speak  to  your 
mamma.  Editli  would  not  be  whisper- 
ing if  you  were  not  with  her.  Go  to 
sleep  this    instant ! "    As  if  going  to 


slee^j  was  a  thing  done  by  touching  an 
electric  button. 

How  they  longed  to  creep  out  of  bed, 
and  peej)  through  the  window  down  in- 
to the  Back  Street  people's  kitchen  it- 
self. But  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
Neither  of  them  would  have  dared  such 
an  insubordination — that  first  morning, 
at  least. 

But  there  were  other  such  mornings. 
It  became  a  habit  to  waken  at  that  de- 
lightful and  iincanny  hour,  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  lying  awake  and  watching 
the  Woman  and  the  Man.  That  was 
what  they  called  them.  They  never 
knew  what  their  names  were,  or  any- 
thing about  them,  except  what  was  re- 
flected during  that  early  breakfast  hour 
upon  the  ceiling. 

But  the  Small  Person  was  privately 
attached  to  them,  and  continually  tried 
to  imagine  what  they  said.  She  had  a 
fancy  that  they  were  a  decent  couple, 
who' were  rather  fond  of  each  other,  and 
it  was  a  great  comfort  to  her  that  they 
never  had  a  fight. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A   CONTIDENCE   BETRAYED. 

Is  the  age  of  seven  years  an  age  of 
special  development,  or  an  age  which  at- 
tracts incidents  interesting,  and  having 
an  effect  on  life,  and  the  formation  of 
character  ?  As  I  look  back  I  remember 
so  many  things  which  seemed  to  hapi^en 
to  the  SmaU  Person  when  she  was  sev- 
en years  old.  She  was  seven,  or  there- 
abouts, when  she  discovered  the  Secre- 
taire ;  seven  when  she  began  to  learn 
the  Lancashire  dialect,  and  study  Back 
Street  people  ;  seven  when  she  first  saw 
Death,  with  solemn,  asking  eyes,  and 
awe  in  her  soul ;  seven  when  she  wrote 
her  first  inarticulate  story,  which  was 
a  poem ;  and  seven  when  she  was  first 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  enormity 
of  a  betrayed  confidence. 

Thank  God,  she  did  not  quite  realize 
what  had  happened  to  her,  and  that  her 
innocence  gave  every  reason  for  hojje 
disappointed,  but  the  triie  one,  that  she 
had  been  trifled  with  and  deceived  ;  and 
thank  Heaven,  also,  that  the  point  in- 
volved was  not  one  cruel  enough  to 
leave  a  deep  wound.    In  fact,  though 
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it  was  quite  a  serious  matter  with  ber, 
she  was  more  mystified  and  disappoint- 
ed than  hurt,  and  for  some  time  ilid  not 
realize  that  she  had  been  the  subject  of 
one  of  maturity's  jokes. 

She  had  a  jmssion  for  babies.  She 
seldom  pretended  that  the  DoU  was  a 
baby,  but  a  baby — a  new  baby— was  an 
object  of  raptui'ous  delight  to  her.  She 
liked  them  very  new,  indeed — quite  red, 
and  with  little  lace  caps  on,  and  dispro- 
portionately long  clothes.  She  never 
found  them  so  delightful  as  when  they 
wore  long  clothes.  When  their  frocks 
were  made  short,  and  one  could  see 
their  little  red  or  white  shoes  kicking, 
the  bloom  seemed  to  have  gone  off — 
they  were  no  longer  real  babies.  But 
when  the  nurse  seemed  to  be  obliged 
to  move  them  carefull}'  lest  they  should 
fall  into  minute  fragments,  when  their 
mouths  always  opened  when  one  kissed 
them,  and  when  they  were  fragrant  of 
warm  flannel,  warm  milk,  and  violet 
jjowder,  they  were  the  loves  of  her 
yearning  Httle  soul. 

There  were  one  or  two  ladies  in  the 
Squai'e  who  were  given  to  new  babies, 
and  when  one  of  their  number  honored 
the  neighborhood,  the  Small  Person  was 
always  one  of  the  first  to  hear  of  it. 

"  Did  you  know,"  it  would  be  said  by 
some  little  individual,  "  that  Mrs.  Kob- 
erts  has  ^ot  a  new  baby  ?  " 

Then  joy  would  reign  imconfined  in 
the  Small  Person's  breast.  The  DoU 
would  be  given  a  day's  holiday.  Her 
sawdust  interior  somehow  seemed  such 
an  evident  thing.  She  would  be  left  in 
her  chair  to  stare,  while  her  proprietor 
hovered  about  the  Roberts  house,  and 
walked  with  friends  past  it,  looking  up 
at  the  windows,  and  discussing,  with  bat- 
ed breath,  as  to  whether  the  new  baby 
was  a  girl  or  a  boy.  I  think  she  had  a 
predilection  for  girls,  feeling  somehow 
that  they  tended  to  long  clothes  for  the 
greater  length  of  time. 

Then  some  day,  ha\'ing  had  her  hair 
neatly  curled,  and  a  clean  tucker  put  in 
her  frock,  she  would  repair  to  the  Rob- 
erts establishment,  stand  on  her  tip- 
toes, cautiously  ring  the  bell,  and  await 
with  beating  heart  the  arrival  of  the 
housemaid,  to  whom  she  would  say,  with 
the  utmost  politeness  of  which  she  was 
capable : 


"  If  you  jjlease,  Mamma's  compli- 
ments, and  how  is  Mrs.  Roberts — And 
if  she  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected, 
do  you  think  I  might  see  the  new 
baby  ?  " 

And  then  if  fortune  favored  her, 
which  it  usually  did,  she  would  be  led 
up  the  staircase  and  into  a  shaded  room, 
which  seemed  jiervaded  by  a  solemn  but 
beautiful  stLUness  which  made  her  feel 
as  if  she  wanted  to  be  a  good  little  girl 
always.  And  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  perhaps 
was  not  really  a  specially  handsome 
jierson  at  all,  but  who  looked  somehow 
rather  angeUc,  would  hold  out  her  hand 
and  say  gently  : 

"How  do  you  do,  my  dear?  Have 
you  come  to  see  the  new  baby  ?  " 

And  she  would  answer,  in  a  voice  full 
of  respectful  emotion  : 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Roberts. 
Mamma  said  I  might  ask  you  if  I  could 
see  it — if  you  are  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected—and I  may  only  stay  a  few  min- 
utes for  fear  I  should  bother  you." 

"  Give  my  regards  to  your  Mamma, 
love,  and  say  I  am  getting  on  very  nice- 
ly, and  the  baby  is  a  little  boy.  Nurse 
will  let  you  look  at  him." 

Oh,  to  stand  beside  that  lovely  bundle 
and  look  down  at  it  reverently,  as  it  lay 
uj)on  the  nurse's  knee  !  Reverence  and 
adoration  mingled  with  awe  were  the 
pervading  emotions  in  her  small  mind. 
Reverence  for  Mrs.  Roberts  and  awe  of 
a  stately  mystery  in  the  shaded  room, 
which  made  it  feel  rather  like  a  church, 
reverence  for  the  Nurse  who  knew  all 
about  new  babies,  reverence  for  the  new 
baby,  whose  newness  made  him  seem 
such  a  potentate,  and  adoration — luire, 
deep  adoration  of  him  as  a  Baby. 

As  years  before  she  had  known 
thoughts  which  even  her  mind  could 
not  have  known  words  to  frame,  so  in 
these  days  I  weU  remember  that  she 
felt  emotions  her  child -thoughts  could 
give  no  shape  to,  and  which  were  still 
feelings  which  deeply  moved  her.  She 
was  only  a  child,  who  had  been  kept  a 
child  by  those  who  loved  her,  who  had 
been  treated  always  as  a  child,  and 
who  was  not  in  any  sense  old  beyond 
her  brief  years.  And  yet  my  memory 
brings  clearly  to  me  that  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  shaded  rooms  she  was 
moved  and  awed  as  she  was  by  the  at- 
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mosijliere  of  other  rooms  shaded  by 
blinds  drawn  down — and  by  the  mys- 
tery of  another  stillness — a  more  awful 
stillness — a  colder  one,  in  which  people 
always  stood  weeiiiug  as  they  looked 
down  at  Something  which  was  not  a 
Ufe  beginning,  but  a  life's  end. 

She  was  too  much  a  little  girl  to  know 
then  that  before  the  shaded  stillness 
of  both  chambers  the  human  nature 
of  her  stood  hushed  and  reverent,  con- 
fronting Mystery,  and  the  Unanswered 
Question  before  which  ages  have  stood 
hushed  just  as  she  did,  just  as  she  did 
though  she  was  only  seven  years  old. 
She  knew  no  less  than  all  the  world. 

If  the  nurse  was  a  kind  one  she  was 
allowed  to  look  at  the  baby's  feet,  and 
perhaps  to  kiss  them.  Such  tiny  feet, 
and  so  pink  and  tender,  and  so  given  to 
culling  uji  and  squirming  ! 

"  Ai-eu't  they  weenty,"  she  would  say, 
clasjjing  her  hands,  "and  isn't  he 
beautiful !     Oh,  I  wish  he  was  mine  !  " 

The  unbiassed  opinion  of  maturer 
years  leads  me  to  a  tardy  conviction  that 
the  new  babies  were  not  beautiful,  that 
they  were  j^ainfully  creased  and  griev- 
ously red,  and  had  frequently  a  weird 
air  of  eld  combined  with  annoyance  ; 
that  they  had  no  hair  and  no  noses,  and 
no  individuality  except  to  the  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts of  the  occasion,  who  saw  in  them 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  gods.  (This 
being  the  lovely  boon  of  Nature,  whom 
all  women  of  earth  may  kneel  and  bless 
that  she,  in  some  strange,  gentle  mo- 
ment, has  given  them  this  thing.) 

But  it  was  the  serious  belief  of  the 
Small  Person  that  a  new  baby  was  al- 
ways Beautiful,  and  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  understood  the  creature  who 
insimiated,  even  with  the  most  cautious 
and  diplomatic  mildness,  that  it  was  not. 
No,  that  would  have  been  striking  at 
the  foundations  of  the  universe. 

And  there  were  Nurses  who  let  her 
hold  the  new  baby.  She  was  so  careful 
and  so  full  of  tender  respect  that  I  think 
anyone  might  have  trusted  her — even 
with  twins.  When  she  sat  on  a  low  chair 
and  held  the  white  draperied,  faintly 
moving  bundle  which  was  a  new-bom 
human  thing,  she  was  an  unformed, 
yearning  Mother -creature,  her  little 
breast  as  warm  with  brooding  instincts 
as  a  small  bird-mother  covering  her  first 


nest.  She  did  not  know  this— she  was 
too  young — but  it  was  true. 

She  was  walking  slowly  round  the 
Square  one  lovely  Summer  evening,  just 
after  tea  (Nm-sery  breakfasts  were  at 
eight,  dinners  at  one,  tea  at  six),  and 
she  had  as  her  comijanion  the  little  girl 
who  was  known  as  her  "  Best  Friend." 
One  had  a  best  Doll,  a  best  frock,  and 
a  best  friend.  Her  best  friend  was  a 
very  sensitive,  shy  little  girl  with  lovely 
brown  velvet  eyes.  Her  name  was  An- 
nie, and  their  souls  were  one. 

As  they  walked  they  saw  at  length 
a  respectable  elderly  person  dressed  in 
black,  and  carrying  something  in  her 
arms.  It  was  something  white  and 
with  long  drapery  depending  from  it. 
She  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
as  if  taking  the  air. 

"  There  is  a  lady  with  a  baby,"  ex- 
claimed the  Small  Person.  "And  it 
looks  like  a  new  one." 

"  It  is  a  new  one,"  said  Annie.  "  She 
isn't  a  Square  lady,  I  wonder  who  she 
is." 

It  was  not  easy  to  tell.  She  was  no 
one  they  knew,  and  yet  there  she  was 
walking  quietly  up  and  down,  giving  a 
promenade  to  a  new  baby. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter, 
she  must  be  ajjproached.  They  eyed 
her  wistfully  askance,  and  then  looked 
at  each  other  with  the  same  thought  in 
their  eyes. 

"Would  she  think  we  were  rude  if 
we  spoke  to  her  ?  "  suggested  the  Small 
Person,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Oh,  we  don't  know  her,"  said  the 
little  Best  Friend.  "She  might  think 
it  very  rude." 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  ?  "  said  the 
Small  Person.  "  She  looks  kind,"  ex- 
amining her  with  anxiety. 

"  Let  us  walk  past  her,"  said  the  Best 
Friend.  So  they  walked  past  her  slow- 
ly, resijectfuUy  regarding  the  new  baby. 
The  elderly  lady  who  carried  it  did  not 
look  vicious,  in  fact,  she  looked  amia- 
ble, and  after  they  had  walked  past  her 
twice  she  began  to  smile  at  them.  This 
was  so  encouraging  that  they  slackened 
their  pace  and  the  Best  Friend  gave  the 
companion  of  her  soul  a  little  "  nudge  " 
with  her  elbow. 

"  Let's  ask  her,"  she  said.  "  You  do 
it." 
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"  No,  you." 

"  I  dai-en't." 

"  I  daren't,  either." 

"  Oh,  do.     It's  a  perfectly  new  one." 

"  Oh,  you  do  it.  See,  how  nice  she 
looks." 

They  were  quite  near  her,  and  just 
at  that  juncture  she  smiled  again  so 
encom-agingly  that  the  Small  Person 
stopped  before  her. 

"  If  you  please,"  she  said,  "  isn't  that 
a  new  baby  ?  " 

She  felt  herself  quite  red  in  the  face 
at  her  temerity,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
an  honest  imploring  in  her  eyes,  for  the 
lady  smiled  again. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  Do  you  want 
to  look  at  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  please,"  they  both  chimed 
at  once.     "  ■\Ve  do  so  love  them." 

The  baby's  face  was  covered  with  a 
white  lace  veil.  The  lady  bent  toward 
them,  and  lifting  it,  revealed  the  charms 
beneath. 

"  There,"  she  said. 

And  they  gasped  with  joy  and  cried 
together : 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  a  beautiful  one  ! "  though 
it  was  exactly  like  all  the  others,  hav- 
ing neither  hair,  featui-es,  nor  complex- 
ion. 

"  Is  it  a  very  new  one  ?  "  they  asked. 
"How  new?"  And  their  hearts  were 
rejoiced  with  the  information  that  it 
was  as  new  as  could  possibly  be  com- 
jDatible  mth  its  being  allowed  to  breathe 
the  air  of  Heaven. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  this 
elderly  person  —  who  was  probably  a 
soi-t  of  superior  monthly  nurse — I  have 
always  felt  obUged  to  class  her  with 
the  jocular  Park  poHceman  who,  in  the 
buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  caused  the  blood 
of  the  SmaU  Person  to  congeal  in  her 
infancy  by  the  sprightly  information 
that  she  would  be  taken  to  prison  if  she 
feU  on  the  grass  through  the  back  of 
the  seat. 

This  lady  also  regarded  the  innocence 
of  tender  years  as  an  amusing  thing. 
Though  how — with  the  adoring  velvet 
eyes  of  the  Best  Friend  fixed  trustingly 
on  her,  and  with  the  round  face  of  the 
Small  Person  burning  with  excited  de- 
light as  she  talked — it  was  quite  possi- 
ble to  play  her  comedy  with  entire  com- 
posure, I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  explain. 


"  Are  you  so  very  fond  of  babies  ':"  " 
she  inquired. 

"  \Vc  love  them  better  than  anything 
in  the  world." 

"  Better  than  doUs  ?  " 

"  Oh,  thousands  better  ! "  exclaimed 
the  Small  Person. 

"  But  doUs  don't  cvj,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  If  I  had  a  baby,"  the  SmaU  Person 
protested,  "it  wouldn't  cry,  because  I 
should  take  such  cai'e  of  it." 

"Would  you  like  a  baby  of  your 
own  ?  " 

I  feel  sm-e  the  round  face  must  have 
become  scarlet. 

"  I  would  give  worlds  and  worlds  for 
one  !  "  with  a  lavishness  quite  unbiassed 
by  the  limits  of  possession. 

The  stranger  was  allowing  the  fi'iends 
to  walk  slowly  by  her,  one  on  either 
side.  In  this  way  there  seemed  to  be 
established  some  relationshij)  with  the 
baby. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  give  you  this 
one  ?  "  she  asked,  quite  seriously. 

"  Gim  it  to  me  ?  "  breathless.  "  Oh, 
you  couldnt." 

"  I  think  I  could,  if  you  would  be  sure 
to  take  care  of  it." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  with  rapturous  incrediil- 
ity.  "But  its  mamma  woultln't  let 
you  !  " 

"Yes,  I  think  she  would,"  said  the 
lady,  with  reflective  composiu'e.  "  You 
see,  she  has  enough  of  them  !  " 

The  Small  Person  gasped  !  Enough 
of  new  babies?  There  was  a  riotous 
splendor  in  such  a  suggestion  which 
seemed  incredible.  She  could  not  helj) 
being  guiltj'  of  the  rudeness  of  regard- 
ing the  strange  lady,  in  private,  with 
doubt.  She  was  capable  of  believing 
almost  anything  else — but  not  that. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  sighed,  "  you — you're 
making  fun  of  me." 

"  No,"  replied  this  unprincipled  elder- 
ly pei'son,  "  I  am  not  at  all.  They  are 
very  tiresome  when  there  are  a  great 
many  of  them."  She  spoke  as  if  they 
were  fleas.  "  What  would  you  do  with 
this  one  if  I  gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

At  this  thriUing  suggestion  the  Small 
Person  quite  lost  her  head. 

"I  would  wash  it  every  morning," she 
said,  her  words  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  her  desire  to  prove  her  fitness 
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for  the  boon.  "I  would  wash  it  iu 
warm  water  in  a  little  bath  and  with 
a  big  soft  sponge  and  Windsor  soap — 
and  I  would  imff  it  all  over  with  jjow- 
der — and  dress  it  and  luidress  it — and 
put  it  to  sleej)  and  walk  it  about  the 
room — and  trot  it  on  my  knees — and 
give  it  milk." 

"It  takes  a  great  deal  of  milk,"  said 
the  wicked  elderly  person,  who  was  rev- 
elling in  an  orgy  of  jocular  crime. 

"  I  would  ask  Mamma  to  let  me  take 
it  from  the  milkman.  I'm  sure  she 
would,  I  would  give  it  as  much  as  it 
wanted,  and  it  would  sleej)  with  me, 
and  I  would  buy  it  a  rattle,  and " 

"  I  see  you  know  how  to  take  care  of 
it,"  said  the  respectable  criminal.  "You 
shall  have  it !  " 

"  But  can  its  Mamma  ^pare  it  ? " 
asked  the  small  victim,  fearfully.  "Are 
you  sure  she  could  sj^are  it?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  can  sjjare  it.  Of  course 
I  must  take  it  back  to  her  to-night  and 
tell  her  you  want  it  and  I  have  jj rem- 
ised it  to  you  ;  but  to-morrow  evening 
you  can  have  it." 

Since  the  dawning  of  the  Children's 
Century,  young  things  have  become 
much  better  able  to  defend  themselves, 
in  the  sense  of  being  less  easily  imposed 
on.  I  believe  that  only  an  English  child, 
and  a  child  brought  up  iu  the  Eng- 
lish nirrsery  of  that  period,  could  have 
been  sufficiently  unsophisticated  to  be- 
lieve this  Machiavelian  Monthly  Nurse. 
In  that  day  one's  private  reverence  for 
and  confidence  in  the  grown-u]!  jaerson 
were  things  which  dominated  existence. 
A  grown-up  person  represented  such 
knowledge  and  dignity  and  power. 
People  who  could  crash  you  to  the 
earth  by  telling  you  that  you  were  "  a 
rude  little  girl,"  or  "an  impertinent 
chQd,"  and  who  could  send  you  to  bed, 
or  give  you  extra  lessons,  or  deprive  you 
of  your  pudding  at  dinner,  wore  an 
air  of  omnipotence.  To  suggest  that  a 
growTi-up  person — "  a  grown-up  lady  " 
or  gentleman,  could  "  tell  a  story,"  would 
have  l)een  sheer  iconoclasm.  And  to 
doubt  the  veracity  of  a  resjiectable 
elderly  person  entrusted  with  a  new 
baby  would  have  been  worse  than  sacri- 
legious. The  two  friends  did  not  leave 
her  side  until  she  left  the  Hcjuare  to 
take  the  baby  home,  and  when  she  went 


all  details  had  been  arranged  between 
them,  and  Heaven  itself  seemed  to  have 
opened. 

The  next  evening,  at  precisely  a  quar- 
ter-past seven,  the  two  were  to  go  to  the 
corner  of  a  certain  street,  and  there  they 
would  find  the  elderly  person  with  the 
new  babj'  and  a  bundle  of  its  clothes, 
which  were  to  be  handed  over  with  cere- 
monj'  to  the  new  proprietor. 

It  was  to  the  Small  Person  the  baby 
was  to  be  given,  though  in  the  glow  of 
generous  joy  and  affection  it  was  an  un- 
derstood thing  between  them  that  the 
Best  Friend  was  to  be  a  partner  in  the 
blissfid.  enterprise. 

How  did  they  live  through  the  next 
day  ?  How  did  they  learn  their  lessons  ? 
How  covild  they  pin  themselves  down  to 
geograjohy  and  grammar  and  the  multi- 
pHcation  table  ?  The  Small  Person's 
brain  reeled,  and  new  babies  swam  be- 
fore her  eyes.  She  felt  as  if  the  wooden 
form  she  sat  on  were  a  si^ecies  of  throne. 

Momentarily  she  had  been  brought 
down  to  earth  by  the  fact  that,  when 
she  had  gone  to  her  Mamma,  glowing 
and  exalted  from  the  interview  with  the 
elderly  person,  she  had  found  herself 
confronting  doubt  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  that  lady's  intentions. 

"  My  dear  chUd,"  said  her  Mamma, 
smihng  at  her  radiant  little  counte- 
nance, "  she  did  not  mean  it !  she  was 
only  joking !  " 

"  Oh,  110  !  "  the  Small  Person  insisted. 
"  She  was  quite  in  earnest.  Mamma  !  She 
really  was  !  She  did  not  laugh  the  least 
bit.  And  she  was  such  a  nice  lady — 
and  the  baby  was  such  a  beautiful  little 
new  one  !  I  asked  her  if  she  was  laugh- 
ing at  me,  and  she  said,  "No,  she  was 
not.  And  I  asked  her  if  the  baby's 
mamma  could  si^are  it,  and  she  said  she 
thought  she  could,  because  she  had 
enough  of  them.  She  was  such  a  kind 
lady." 

Somehow  she  felt  that  her  Mamma 
and  the  governess  were  not  convinced, 
but  she  was  too  much  excited  and  there 
was  too  much  exaltation  in  her  mood  to 
allow  of  her  being  really  discouraged, 
at  least  until  after  the  fateful  hour  of 
appointment.  Before  that  hour  arrived 
she  and  her  friend  were  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  which  had  been  named. 

"  It's  rather  a  common  street,  isn't  it," 
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the  two  said  to  each  other.  "  It  was 
funny  that  she  should  tell  ns  to  come  to 
a  back  street.  That  baby  could  uot  live 
here,  of  coui'sc,  and  neither  could  she.  I 
wonder  why  she  didn't  bring  it  back 
into  the  Square." 

It  was  decidedly  a  back  street— being 
a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  one  whose 
row  of  cottages  the  Small  Person  could 
see  from  the  Nursery  window.  It  was 
out  of  the  question  that  the  babj'  could 
belong  to  such  a  neighborhood.  The 
houses  were  factory  people's  cottages — 
the  kind  of  houses  where  domestic  dif- 
ferences were  settled  with  the  fire-irons. 

The  two  chiklren  walked  up  and 
down,  talking  in  excited  under-tones. 
Perhai^s  she  had  mentioned  this  street 
because  it  was  near  the  Square  ;  jDcrhajis 
she  lived  on  the  Crescent,  which  was 
not  far  off;  jjerhajjs  she  was  afraid  it 
would  be  troublesome  to  carry  the  baby 
and  the  bundle  at  the  same  time,  and 
this  corner  was  nearer  than  the  Square 
itself. 

They  walked  up  and  down  in  earnest 
faith.  Nothing  would  have  induced 
them  to  lose  sight  of  the  corner  for  a 
second.  They  confined  themselves  and 
their  promenade  to  a  distance  of  about 
ten  yards.  They  went  backward  and 
forward  like  squii-rels  in  a  cage. 

Every  ten  minutes  they  consulted  to- 
gether as  to  who  could  pluck  up  the 
courage  to  ask  some  passer-by  the  time. 
The  passers-by  were  all  back  street 
peoi^le.  Sometimes  they  did  not  know 
the  time,  but  at  last  the  children  found 
out    that   the   quarter-past   seven    was 


"  Perhaps  the  baby  was  asleep,"  said 
one  of  them.  "And  she  had  to  wait  un- 
til it  wakened  up  before  she  could  j)ut 
on  its  bonnet  and  cloak." 

So  they  walked  up  and  down  again. 

"  Mamma  said  she  wasn't  in  earnest," 
said  the  Small  Person  ;  "  but  she  teas, 
wasn't  she,  Annie  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Annie.  "  She  didn't 
laugh  the  least  bit  when  she  talked." 

"  The  house  at  the  corner  is  a  Ultlc 
nicer  than  the  others,"  the  Small  Per- 
son suggested.  "Perhaps  it  is  very 
nice  inside.  Do  you  think  she  mighf 
live  there  ?  If  she  did  we  could  knock 
at  the  door  and  tell  her  we  are  here." 

But  the  house  was  really  not  possible. 


She  must  live  somewhere  else— with 
that  baby. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  had  walked  for 
hours,  and  talked  for  months,  and 
reasoned  for  years,  when  they  were 
startled  by  the  booming,  regular  sound 
of  a  church  clock. 

"That's  St.  Phihp's  bell,"  exclaimed 
the  Small  Person.  "What  is  it  strik- 
ing ?  " 

They  stood  still  and  counted. 

"  One  -  two  -  three  -  foui--five-six-seven- 
eight." 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other 
blankly. 

"Do  you  think,"  they  exclaimed,  si- 
multaneously, "  she  isn't  coming  ?  " 

"  But — but  she  said  she  would,"  said 
the  Small  Person,  with  desjjerate  hope- 
fulness. "  If  she  didn't  come  it  would 
be  a  story  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Best  Friend,  "  she 
would  have  told  a  story  !  " 

This  seemed  an  infamy  imisossible 
and  disrespectful  to  contemplate.  It 
was  so  imjjossible  that  they  braced 
themselves  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  again.  Perhajjs  they  had  made 
some  mistake — there  had  been  some 
misunderstanding  about  the  time — 
the  corner — -the  street — anything  but 
the  honorable  intentions  of  the  elderly 
person. 

They  tried  to  comfort  each  other — 
to  be  sustained.  They  talked,  they 
walked,  they  watched — until  St.  Philip's 
clock  boomed  half-i^ast  eight.  Their 
bedtime  was  really  eight  o'clock.  They 
had  stayed  out  half  an  hour  beyond 
it.  They  dare  stay  no  longer.  They 
stopped  their  walk  on  the  fated  comer 
itself  and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"  She  has)i't  come  !  "  they  said,  uncon- 
scious of  the  obviousness  of  the  remark. 

"  She  said  she  would,"  repeated  the 
Small  Person. 

"  It  must  be  the  wrong  corner,"  said 
the  Best  Friend. 

"  It  must  be,"  replied  the  Small  Per- 
son, desolately.  "  Or  the  baby's  mam- 
ma couldn't  spare  it.  It  was  such  a 
beautifid  baby — perliaps  she  coidd  not !" 

"And  the  lady  did  not  like  to  come 
and  tell  us,"  said  the  Best  Friend. 
"  Perhaps  we  shall  see  her  in  the  Square 
again  some  time." 

"Perhaps  we  shall,"  said  the  Small 
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Person,  dolefully.  "  It's  too  late  to  stay 
out  any  longer.     Let  us  go  home." 

They  went  home  sadder  but  not  much 
wiser  little  girls.  They  did  not  reahze 
that  the  respectable  elderly  person  had 
had  a  delightful,  relatable  joke  at  the 
expense  of  theii-  innocent  little  mater- 
nal souls. 

Evening  after  evening  they  walked 
the  Square  together  watching.  But  they 
never  saw  the  new  baby  again,  or  the 
sardonic  elderlj'  female  who  ean'ied  it. 

It  is  only  a  thing  not  far  away  from 
Paradise — not  yet  acclimatized  to  earth 
— who  can  so  trustingly  believe  and  be 
so  far  befooled. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    SECRfiTAIEE. 

I  WONDER  why  it  was  called  the  Secre- 
taii-e  ?  Perhaps  it  had  resources  the 
Small  Person  never  knew  of.  It  looked 
like  a  large  old-fashioned  mahogany 
book-case,  with  a  big  drawer  which 
formed  a  ledge,  and  with  a  cupboard 
below.  Until  she  was  seven  or  eight 
years  old  she  did  not  "discover"  the 
Secretaii-e.  She  knew  that  it  existed,  of 
course,  but  she  did  not  know  what  its 
values  were.  She  used  to  look  at  its 
rows  and  rows  of  books  and  sigh,  because 
she  knew  they  were  "  grown-up  books" 
and  she  thought  there  was  nothing  in 
them  which  could  interest  her. 

They  were  such  siibstantially  bound 
and  serious  -  looking  books.  No  one 
could  have  suspected  them  of  containing 
stories — at  least,  no  inexperienced  in- 
spector. There  were  rows  of  volumes 
called  "  The  Encyclopaedia,"  rows  of 
stout  volumes  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
a  row  of  poets,  a  row  of  miscellaneous 
things  with  unprepossessing  bindings, 
and  two  rows  of  exceedingly  ugly  brown 
books,  which  might  easily  have  been 
suspected  of  being  arithmetics,  only  that 
it  was  of  course  incredible  that  any  hu- 
man creatui'e,  however  lost,  could  have 
been  guilty  of  the  unseemly  brutality  of 
buying  arithmetics  by  the  dozen. 

The  Small  Person  used  to  look  at  them 
sometimes  with  hopeless,  hungry  eyes. 
It  seemed  so  horrilily  wicked  that  there 
should  be  shelves  of  books — shelves  full 


of  them — which  offered  nothmg  to  a 
starving  creature.  She  was  a  starving 
creature  in  those  days,  with  a  positively 
wolfish  appetite  for  books,  though  no 
one  knew  about  it  or  understood  the 
anguish  of  its  gnawings.  It  must  be 
l^lainly  stated  that  her  longings  were 
not  for  "  imi^roving  "  books.  The  culti- 
vation she  gained  in  those  days  was 
gained  quite  unconsciously,  thi'ough  the 
workings  of  a  sort  of  rabies  with  which 
she  had  been  infected  from  birth.  At 
three  years  old  she  had  begun  a  Ufe-long 
chase  after  the  Story.  She  may  have 
begun  it  earlier,  but  my  clear  recollec- 
tions seem  to  date  from  Herod,  the  King, 
to  whom  her  third  year  introduced  her 
through  the  medium  of  the  speckled 
Testament. 

In  those  days,  I  think,  the  Children's 
Century  had  not  begun.  ChUdreu  were 
not  regarded  as  embryo  intellects,  whose 
growth  it  is  the  pleasure  and  cluty  of 
intelligent  maturity  to  foster  and  pro- 
tect. Morals  and  manners  were  attended 
to,  desperate  eiforts  were  made  to  con- 
quer theu-  natural  disinclination  to  wash 
their  hands  and  faces,  it  was  a  time- 
honored  custom  to  tell  them  to  "  make 
less  noise,"  and  I  think  everybody  knelt 
down  in  his  night-gown  and  said  his 
prayers  everj'  night  an  d  m  orning.  I  wish 
I  knew  who  was  the  originator  of  the 
nui-sery  verse  which  was  a  kind  of  creed  : 

"  Speak  when  you're  spoken  to, 
Come  when  you're  called, 
Shut  the  door  after  you, 
And  do  as  you're  told." 

The  rhyme  and  metre  were,  perhaps, 
not  faultless,  but  the  sentiments  were 
without  a  flaw. 

A  i^erfectly  normal  child  knew  what 
hapjDened  in  its  own  nursery  and  the 
nurseries  of  its  cousins  and  juvenile 
friends  ;  it  knew  something  of  the  ro- 
mances of  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  the  adventures  related 
in  Peter  Parley's  "Annual."  Eeligious 
aunts  possibly  gave  it  horrible  little 
books  containing  memoirs  of  dreadful 
children  who  died  early  of  complicated 
diseases,  whose  lingering  developments 
they  enlivened  by  giving  unlimited 
moral  advice  and  instruction  to  their 
parents  and  immediate  relatives,  seem- 
ing,  figuratively  speaking,    to    implore 
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them  to  "  go  and  do  likewise,"  aud  per- 
ishing to  appropriate  texts.  The  Small 
Person  suiiered  keen  private  pangs  of 
conscience,  and  thought  she  was  a  wicked 
child,  because  she  did  not  like  those 
books  and  had  a  vague  feeling  of  disbe- 
lief in  the  children.  It  seemed  probable 
that  she  might  be  sent  to  perdition  and 
devoured  by  fire  and  brimstone  because 
of  this  irreligious  indiifereuce,  but  she 
could  not  overcome  it.  But  I  am  afraid 
the  Small  Person  was  not  a  normal 
child.  Still  she  reaUv  could  not  help  it, 
and  she  has  been  sufficiently  punished, 
poor  thing,  even  while  she  has  been  un- 
duly rewarded.  She  happened  to  be 
born,  as  a  clever  but  revoltiugly  candid 
and  practical  medical  man  once  told  her, 
with  a  cerebral  tumor  of  the  Imagina- 
tion. 

Little  girls  did  not  revel  in  sumjatu- 
ous  libraries  then.  Books  were  birth- 
day or  Christmas  presents,  and  were 
read  and  re-read,  and  lent  to  other  little 
gii-ls  as  a  great  favor. 

The  Small  Person's  chase  after  the 
Story  was  thought  to  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  a  crime. 

"  Have  you  any  books  you  could  lend 
me?"  she  always  ended  by  asking  a 
new  acquaintance. 

"  That  child  has  a  book  again  ! "  she 
used  to  hear  annoyed  voices  exclaim, 
when  being  sent  vqi  or  down  stairs,  on 
some  errand,  she  found  something  to 
read  on  the  way,  and  fell  through  the 
tempter.  It  was  so  positively  unavoid- 
able and  inevitable,  that  one  should  for- 
get and  sink  do^vn  on  the  stairs  some- 
where to  tear  the  contents  out  of  the 
heart  of  a  few  pages,  and  it  was  so  hor- 
rible, and  made  one's  heart  leap  and 
thump  so  guiltily,  when  one  heard  the 
voice,  and  realized  how  bad,  and  idle, 
and  thoughtless,  and  disobedient  one 
was. 

It  was  like  being  conquered  by  a 
craving  for  drink  or  opium.  It  was  be- 
ing a  story -maniac. 

It  made  her  rude,  too,  and  it  was  an 
avrful  thing  to  be  rude  !  She  was  a 
well-mannered  enough  child,  but  when 
she  went  to  play  with  a  friend  in  a 
strange  nursery,  or  sitting-room,  how 
was  it  possible  to  resist  just  lookinfj  at 
a  book  lying  on  a  table?  Figure  to 
yourself  a  beautiful,  violently  crimson. 


or  purple,  or  green  book,  ornamented 
with  gorgeous,  flaring  designs  in  gilt, 
and  with  a  seductive  title  in  gilt  letters 
on  the  back,  and  imagine  how  it  could 
be  possible  that  it  should  not  till  one's 
veins  with  fever. 

If  i^eople  had  just  understood  and 
had  allowed  her  to  take  such  books  and 
gaUop  through  them  without  restraint. 
(She  always  galloped  through  her  books, 
she  could  not  read  them  with  reasonable 
calmness.)  But  it  was  rude  to  want  to 
read  when  peoi)le  wanted  to  talk  or  play 
with  you,  and  so  one  could  only  breath- 
lessly Hft  a  corner  of  a  leaf  and  devour 
half  a  dozen  words  during  some  mo- 
mentary relief  from  the  other  person's 
eye.  And  it  was  torment.  And  not- 
withstanding her  sufferings,  she  knew 
that  it  was  her  fate  to  be  frequently  dis- 
cussed among  her  friends  as  a  Uttle  giii 
who  was  rude  enough  "  to  read  when  she 
comes  to  see  you." 

As  she  did  not  develop  with  years 
into  an  entirely  unintelligent  or  un- 
thinking person,  there  may  He  a  shade 
of  encouragement  to  anxious  parents  in 
the  fact  that  she  was  not  conscious  of 
any  thirst  for  "  improving "  reading. 
She  wanted  stories — any  kind  of  stories 
— every  kind — anything  from  a  romance 
to  a  newspaper  anecdote.  She  was  a 
simjile,  omnivorous  creatiu'e.  She  had 
no  precocious  views  about  her  mind  or 
her  intellectual  condition.  She  reflected 
no  more  on  her  mind  than  she  did  on 
her  plump  legs  and  arms — not  so  much, 
because  they  were  frequently  made  red 
and  smarting  by  the  English  east  winds 
— and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she 
had  an  intellectual  condition.  She  went 
to  school  because  all  little  girls  did,  and 
she  learned  her  lessons  because  only  in 
that  manner  could  she  obtain  release  at 
twelve  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.  She  seemed  always  to  know 
how  to  read,  and  sijeUing  had  no  diili- 
culties  for  her  ;  she  rather  liked  geogra- 
phy, she  thought  grammar  dull,  and  she 
abhoiTed  arithmetic.  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian and  English  history,  up  to  the  times 
of  the  Georges,  she  was  very  fond  of. 
They  were  the  Story  she  was  in  chase  of. 
Gods  and  goddesses,  legends  and  wars, 
Druids  and  ancient  Britons,  painted 
blue,  worship2)ing  in  their  groves,  and 
fighting  with   their  clubs    and    spears 
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against  the  splendid  Romans  in  their 
chariots— these  fed  the  wolf  which 
gnawed  her  innocent  vitals.  The  poor, 
half-savage  Briton,  walking  in  wonder 
through  the  marvellous  city  of  his  caj)- 
tors,  and  saying  moui-nfuUy,  "How  could 
you  who  have  all  this  splendor  wish  to 
conquer  and  take  from  me  such  a  jjoor 
country  as  mine" — this  touched  her 
heart.  Boadicea  the  Queen  was  some- 
how a  wild,  beautiful,  majestic  figiu-e — 
Canute  upon  the  sea -shore,  command- 
ing the  sea  to  recede,  provided  the  dra- 
ma— and  Alfred,  wandering  in  the  for- 
est, and  burning  the  cakes  in  the  neat- 
herd's hut,  was  comedy  and  tragedy  at 
once,  as  his  kinghood  stood  rebuked  be- 
fore the  scolding  woman,  ignorant  of  his 
power.  Henry  the  Eighth,  Elizabeth 
and  Bloody  Mary,  Richard  Cosur  de 
Lion,  Richard  the  Third,  and  the  poor 
little  Princes  in  the  Tower — one  could 
read  their  stories  again  and  again ; 
but  where  the  Georges  began  romance 
seemed  to  fade  away,  and  the  Small 
Person  was  guilty  of  the  base  treason 
of  being  very  slightly  interested  in  the 
reign  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  coal  and  cot- 
ton reigns,"  she  said.  "They  are  not 
interesting.  Nothing  happens."  Lem- 
priere's  "Classical  Dictionary"  was  a 
treasiu'e  to  be  clutched  at  any  moment 
— to  keep  in  a  convenient  corner  of  the 
desk,  so  that,  when  one  put  one's  head 
under  the  lid  to  look  for  pens  or  pencils, 
one  could  snatch  just  one  scrap  of  a 
legend  about  a  god  or  goddess  changed 
into  something  as  a  punishment  or  to 
escape  somebody  or  other. 

Remembering  these  ill-satisfied  hun- 
gers, her  own  childhood  being  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  childhood  of  young 
things  of  her  own  waiting  for  its  future, 
she  gave  them  books  as  she  gave  them 
food,  and  found  it  worthy  of  note  that, 
having  literature  as  daily  bread  and  all 
within  reach  before  them,  they  chose  the 
"improving"  things  of  their  own  free 
will.  It  interested  her  to  jjonder  on 
the  question  of  whether  it  was  because 
they  were  never  starving  and  ravenous, 
or  that  instruction  of  to-day  is  made 
interesting,  or  whether  they  were  1)y 
nature  more  intelligent  than  herself. 

It  was  an  iiidescribaljly  dreary  day 


when  she  discovered  the  gold  mine  in 
the  Secretaire.  I  have  a  theory  that  no 
one  can  really  know  how  dreary  a  rainy 
day  can  be  imtil  they  have  sj^ent  one  in 
an  English  manufacturing  town.  She 
did  not  live  at  Seedley  at  that  time,  and 
as  in  her  recollections  of  the  Back  Gar- 
den of  Eden  the  sun  always  seemed  to 
have  been  shining  on  roses  and  apple- 
blossoms,  in  Islington  Square  it  seemed 
always  to  be  raining  on  stone  pavements 
and  slate  roofs  shining  with  the  wet. 
One  did  not  judge  of  the  weather  by 
looking  at  the  sky.  The  sky  was  gene- 
rally gray  when  it  was  not  filled  with 
dirty  but  beautiful  wooUy-white  clouds, 
with  small  patches  of  deej^  blue  be- 
tween. It  was  the  custom  to  judge 
what  was  happening  by  looking  at  the 
slates  on  the  roofs.  There  seemed  to 
be  such  lots  of  slates  to  look  out  at 
when  one  went  to  a  window. 

"  The  slates  are  quite  wet !  "  was  the 
awful  sentence  which  doomed  to  despair 
many  a  jslan  of  pleasirre.  They  were 
always  wet  on  the  days  when  one  was  to 
be  taken  somewhere  to  do  something  in- 
teresting. 

Everything  was  wet  on  the  day  when 
she  found  the  gold  mine.  When  she 
went  to  the  Nursery  window  (the  Nur- 
sery being  a  back  room  on  the  third 
story)  she  looked  down  on  the  Hags  of 
wet  back  yards— her  own  back  yard  and 
those  of  the  neighbors.  Manchester 
back  yards  are  never  beautiful  or  en- 
livening, but  when  the  flagstones  are 
dark  and  shining,  when  moisture  makes 
dingier  the  alwaj's  dingy  whitewashed 
walls,  and  the  rain  splashes  on  their 
coping,  they  wear  an  aspect  to  discour- 
age the  soul.  The  back  yards  of  the 
houses  of  the  Square  were  divided  by  a 
long  flagged  passage  from  the  back 
yards  of  the  smaller  houses  in  what  was 
called  a  "  back  street."  From  the  Nur- 
sery one  looked  down  on  their  roofs  and 
chimneys  and  was  provided  with  a  de- 
pressing area  of  wet  slates.  It  was  not 
a  cheering  outlook. 

The  view  from  the  Sitting-room  was 
no  more  insj^iring  and  was  more  limit- 
ed. It  was  on  the  ground  floor  and  at 
the  back  also,  and  only  saw  the  wet  flag- 
stones. She  tried  it  and  retired.  The 
drawing-room  looked  out  on  a  large 
square   expanse  of  gravel  enclosed  by 
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houses  whose  smoke-grimed  faces  stared 
at  oue  with  blank,  wet  window  eyes 
which  made  oue  low-spirited  bej'ond 
compare.  She  tried  that  also,  and 
breaking  down  under  it,  crej)!  upstairs. 
It  was  in  a  room  above  the  drawing- 
room  that  the  Secretaire  had  its  place, 
and  it  was  on  turning  in  despair  from 
the  window  there,  that  her  eye  fell  upon 
its  rows  of  uninviting-looking  books. 

Before  that  particular  window  there 
was  a  chair,  and  it  was  a  habit  of  hers 
to  go  and  kneel  by  it  with  her  elbows 
on  its  seat  and  her  chin  on  her  hands 
while  she  looked  at  the  clouds. 

This  was  because  through  all  her  ear- 
lier years  she  had  a  queer  sense  of  near- 
ness to  the  sky  and  of  companionship 
with  the  clouds  when  she  looked  up  at 
them.  When  they  were  fleecy  and  beau- 
tiful and  floated  in  the  blue,  she  imag- 
ined them  part  of  a  wonderf'ul  country, 
and  fancied  herself  running  and  climb- 
ing over  them.  When  there  was  only  a 
dull  lead -colored  expanse,  she  used  to 
talk  to  it  in  a  whisper,  expostulating, 
arguing,  imploring.  And  this  she  did 
that  day. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  whispered,  "  do  open  and 
let  me  see  some  blue,  please  do  !  If  you 
please.  You  can  do  it  if  you  like.  You 
might  do  it !  I  would  do  it  for  you  if 
I  was  a  sky.  Just  a  piece  of  blue  and 
some  sun — just  an  island  of  blue  !  Do  ! 
Do!  Do!" 

But  it  would  not  and  did  not.  The 
rain  came  drizzUug  down  and  the  slates 
became  wetter  and  wetter.  It  was  dead- 
ly— deadly  dull. 

The  Nursery  Sofa,  the  Green  Arm- 
chair, the  very  Doll  itself  seemed  to 
have  the  life  taken  out  of  them.  The 
Doll  sat  in  her  chair  in  the  Nursery  and 
glared  in  a  glassy-eyed  way  into  space. 
She  was  nobody  at  all  laut  a  Doll. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Evangeline,  and 
the  Aztec  royalties  seemed  myriads  of 
mOes  away  from  her.  They  were  in 
the  Fourtli  Dimension  of  Space.  She 
was  stuS"ed  with  sawdust,  her  nose  was 
a  blunt  dab  of  wax,  her  arms  were  green 
kid,  her  legs  dangled,  her  toes  turned 
in,  and  she  wore  an  idiotic  wig.  How 
coidd  a  Small  Person  "  pretend  "  with  a 
thing  like  that  !  And  the  slates  were 
wet — wet— wet  !  She  rose  from  her 
kneeling  posture  before  the  chair  and 


wandered  across  the  room  toward  the 
Secretaire,  to  stare  ufj  at  the  books. 

"  I  wish  I  had  something  to  read  ! " 
she  said,  wofully.  "I  wish  there  was 
something  for  me  to  read  in  the  Secre- 
taire. But  they  are  just  a  lot  of  fat, 
grown-up  books." 

The  bound  volumes  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine  always  seemed  specially  an- 
noying to  her,  because  there  were  bits 
of  red  in  the  binding  which  might  have 
suggested  liveliness.  But  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine  !  "  What  a  title  !  Not  a  hope 
of  a  story  in  that.  At  that  period  cheer- 
fulness in  binding  seemed  to  jJi'omise 
something,  and  the  title  did  the  rest. 

But  she  had  reached  the  cUmax  of 
childish  ennui.  Something  must  be 
done  to  help  her  to  endure  it. 

She  stared  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  went  to  another  j^art  of  the  room 
for  a  chair.  It  must  have  been  heavy 
for  her,  because  English  chairs  of  ma- 
hogany were  not  trifles.  She  dragged, 
or  ijulled,  or  carried  it  over  to  the  Sec- 
retaire. She  climbed  on  it,  and  from 
there  climbed  on  to  the  ledge,  which 
seemed  at  a  serious  enough  distance 
from  the  floor.  Her  short  legs  hung 
dangling  as  she  sat,  and  she  was  very  con- 
scious that  she  should  tumble  off  if  she 
were  not  careful.  But  at  last  she  man- 
aged to  open  one  of  the  glass  doors, 
and  then,  with  the  aid  of  cautious  move- 
ment, the  other  one.  And  then  she  be- 
gan to  examine  the  books.  There  were 
a  few — just  a  few — with  lively  bindings, 
and  of  course  these  were  the  first  she 
took  do\vn.  There  was  one  in  most  al- 
luring pale  blue  and  gold.  It  was 
called,  "The  Keepsake,"  or  "The  Gar- 
land," or  "  The  Floral  Tribute,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  order.  When  she  opened 
it  she  found  it  contained  verses  and 
pictures.  The  verses  were  beautifully 
printed  plaints  about  ladies'  eyes  and 
people's  hearts.  There  were  references 
to  "  marble  brows,"  and  "  snowy  bosoms," 
and  "  ruby  hps,"  but  somehow  these 
charms  seemed  to  ramble  aimlessly 
through  the  lines,  and  never  collect 
themselves  together  and  form  a  person 
one  could  be  interested  or  see  a  story 
in.  The  Small  Person  feverishly  chased 
the  Stoiy  through  pages  of  them,  but 
she  never  came  within  hailing  distance 
of  it.     Even  the  pictures  did  not  seem 
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real.  They  were  engravings  of  wonder- 
ful ladies  with  smooth  shoulders,  from 
which  rather  boisterous  zephyrs  seemed 
to  be  snatching  au'ily  flying  scarves. 
They  all  had  large  eyes,  high  foreheads, 
exceedingly  arched  eyebrows,  and  ring- 
lets, and  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
verses  about  them  mentioned  an  ardent 
wish  to  "  touch  his  lute  "  in  their  praise. 
Their  Christian  names  were  always  writ- 
ten under  them,  and  nobody  ever  was 
guilty  of  anything  less  Byi-onic  than 
Leonora,  or  Zulieka,  or  Haidee,  or  lone, 
or  Irene.  This  seemed  quite  natural 
to  the  Small  Person,  as  it  would  really 
have  been  imj^ossible  to  imagine  any- 
one of  them  being  called  Jane,  or  Sa- 
rah, or  Mary  Anne.  They  did  not  look 
like  it.  But,  also,  they  did  not  look  like 
a  storj^ 

The  Small  Person  simply  hated  them 
as  she  realized  what  fraudulent  pre- 
tences they  were.  They  filled  her  with 
loathing  and  rage. 

She  was  capable  of  strange,  silent,  un- 
controllable rages  over  certain  things. 
The  baffled  chase  after  the  Story  was 
one  of  them.  She  felt  red  and  hot  when 
she  thrust  back  the  blue  and  gold  book 
into  its  place. 

"You  are  a  Beast!"  she  muttered. 
"  A  Beast — Beast — Beast !  You  look  as 
if  you  were  something  to  read — and 
you're  nothing ! " 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  her 
to  kick  the  Keepsake  all  over  the  room, 
and  dance  on  it.  But  it  was  her  Mam- 
ma's book.  The  next  pretty  binding 
contained  something  of  the  same  kind. 
It  enclosed  the  "  Coimtess  of  Blessing- 
ton,"  the  "Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,"  and 
"L.  E.  L."  The  first  two  ladies  did  not 
interest  hei',  because  they  looked  too 
much  like  the  Eudoras  and  Irenes,  but 
somehow  L.  E.  L.  caused  her  to  pause. 
It  seemed  curious  that  a  young  lady 
should  be  called  L.  E.  L.,  but  there  was 
something  attractive  in  her  picture.  She 
was  a  slender  little  young  lady  in  a  white 
muslin  frock  and  a  very  big  belt  and 
buckle,  and  there  was  something  soft  and 
prettily  dreamy  in  her  small  face.  The 
Small  Person  did  not  know  why  she 
looked  like  a  real  creature,  and  made 
one  feel  vaguely  sad,  but  it  was  veiy 
thrilling  to  discover  later  that  she  was 
like  Alice   Benbolt — that  she  also  had 
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been  part  of  a  sort  of  story — and  that, 
like  Alice,  she 

"  lay  under  the  stoue." 

It  was  when  she  had  been  put  back 
on  the  shelf  that  the  Small  Person  was 
driven  to  take  down  a  volume  of  Black- 
wood's. 

I  wonder  how  much  depended  upon 
her  taking  down  that  jjartieular  vol- 
ume. I  am  more  than  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  should  have  things  to  read.  I  am 
also  aware  that  no  one  knew  how  tierce 
her  childish  longings  were,  and  it 
would  have  occurred  to  nobody  about 
her  that  she  had  any  longings  unfulfilled 
at  all,  unless  it  was  a  desire  for  more 
"  sweeties  "  than  would  have  been  good 
for  her.  The  kindly,  gentle  people  who 
loved  her  and  took  care  of  her,  thought 
Peter  Parley's  "  Annual "  enough  for 
any  little  boy  or  girl. 

Why  not  ?  It  was  the  juvenile  litera- 
ture provided  for  that  day,  and  many 
children  throve  on  it.  She  was  not  an 
intellectually  fevered-looking  Small  Per- 
son at  all.  She  was  a  plumia,  red-cheeked 
little  girl,  who  played  vigorously,  and 
had  a  j^erfect  aj^petite  for  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, roast  mutton,  and  rice  pudding. 

And  yet  I  can  imagine  that,  under 
some  cu'cumstauees,  a  small,  imperfect, 
growing  thing,  devoured  by  some  rage 
of  hunger  it  cannot  reason  about  or 
understand,  and  which  is  forever  imsat- 
isfied,  might,  through  its  cravings,  de- 
velop some  physical  fever  which  might 
end  by  stiUing  the  ever-working  brain. 
But  this  may  only  be  the  fancy  of  an 
imaginative  mind. 

The  Blackwood  was  a  big  book  and 
heavy.  She  opened  it  on  her  knee — 
and  it  opened  at  a  Story ! 

She  knew  it  was  a  story,  because  there 
were  so  many  short  lines.  That  meant 
conversation — she  called  it  "  talking." 
If  you  saw  solid  blocks  of  printed  lines, 
it  was  not  very  promising,  but  if  you 
saw  short  lines  and  broken  si^aces,  that 
meant  "  talking  " — and  you  had  your 
Stoi-y. 

Why  do  I  remember  no  more  of  that 
story  than  that  it  was  about  a  desolate 
moorland  with  an  unused,  half-forgot- 
ten well  on  it,  and  that  a  gentleman — 
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(wbo  cannot  have  been  a  very  interest- 
ing character,  as  be  is  not  remembered 
clearly) —being  considered  superfluous 
by  somebody,  was  disposed  of  and  thrown 
into  it  ill  the  role  of  a  Body.  It  was 
his  body  whibh  was  interesting,  and  not 
himself,  and  my  imjjression  is  that  the 
story  was  not  specially  fascinating — but 
it  was  a  Story,  and  if  there  was  one  in 
the  fat  volumes  there  must  be  others — 
and  the  explorer  looked  with  gloating 
eyes  at  the  rows  of  fat  volumes — two 
whole  rows  of  them  ! 

She  took  do^vn  others,  and  opening 
them,  saw  with  joy  more  "  talking." 
There  were  stories  in  all  of  them — some 
which  seemed  to  be  continued  from 
month  to  month.  There  was  a  long 
one  called  "The  Diary  of  a  Physician," 
another  called  "Ten  Thousand  a  Year" 
— this  last,  she  gathered  in  a  few  glances, 
contained  the  history  of  a  person  called 
Tittlebat  Titmouse  —  and  was  about  a 
beautiful  Kate  Aubrey,  and  her  virtuous 
but  unfortunate  family — and  about  a 
certain  Lady  Ceciha — and,  oh  !  the  rapt- 
ure of  it ! 

Her  cheeks  grew  hotter  and  hotter, 
she  read  fast  and  furiously.  She  forgot 
that  she  was  perched  on  the  ledge,  and 
that  her  legs  dangled,  and  that  she 
might  fall.  She  was  perched  in  Para- 
dise— she  had  no  legs — she  covdd  not 
fall.  No  one  could  tall  from  a  Secre- 
taire filled  with  books,  which  might  all 
of  them  contain  Stories  ! 

Before  long  she  climbed  up  and  knelt 
upon  the  ledge  so  that  she  could  be  face 
to  face  with  her  treasures,  and  reach 
even  to  the  upj^er  shelves.  With  beat- 
ing heart  she  took  down  volumes  that 
were  not  Blackwood's,  in  the  wild  ho-pe 
that  even  they  might  contain  riches  also. 
She  was  an  excitable  creature,  and  her 
hands  trembled  as  she  opened  them. 
Across  a  lifetime  I  remember  that  her 
breath  came  quickly,  and  she  had  a 
queer  feeling  in  her  chest.  There  were 
books  full  of  poetry,  and,  oh.  Heaven, 
the  ijoems  seemed  to  be  stories  too ! 
There  was  a  thing  about  an  Ancient 
Mariner  with  a  glittering  eye,  another 
about  St.  Agnes's  Eve,  another  about 
a  Scotch  gentleman  called  Marmion, 
others  about  some  Fire  Worshippers, 
a  Peri  at  the  .gate  of  Eden,  a  Veiled 
Proi^het,  a  Corsair,  and  a  splendid  long 


one  about  a  young  man  whose  name 
was  Don  Juan.  Ajud  then  a  vei-y  stout 
book  with  plays  in  it,  in  queer  old- 
fashioned  English.  Plays  wei-e  stories. 
There  were  stories  about  jjersons  called 
"OthcUo,"  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  Komeo 
and  Juliet,"  and  a  world  of  others.  She 
gasped  with  joj-.  It  would  take  nwnths 
to  finish  them  ! 

It  was  so  tragic  to  finish  a  book. 

"  I  Vidsh  I  had  something  to  read," 
she  used  to  say  often. 

"  Where  is  that  book  I  saw  you  with 
yesterday  ?  " 

"  I've  finished  it,"  she  used  to  answer, 
rather  sheej)ishly,  because  she  knew 
they  would  replj', 

"  Then  you  can't  have  read  it  prop- 
erly. You  couldn't  have  finished  it  in 
such  a  short  time.  You  must  skip. 
Read  it  again." 

Who  wanted  to  read  a  thing  again 
when  a  hunger  for  novelty  was  in 
them  ? 

The  top  row  of  the  shelves  looked  so 
unpromising  that  she  was  almost  afraid 
to  spoil  the  happiness  by  touching  the 
books. 

They  looked  ancient  and  very  like 
arithmetics.  They  were  bound  in  ugly 
grayish  boards  with  a  strip  of  brown 
down  the  back. 

She  pulled  herself  iip  to  read  the 
titles.  They  all  seemed  to  belong  to 
one  edition.  The  one  her  eyes  seized 
on  first  was  quite  a  shabby  one. 

"  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  she  read. 
"  Waverley  Novels." 

Novels  were  stories !  "  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth."  She  snatched  it  from 
its  place,  she  sat  on  the  ledge  once 
more  with  her  feet  dangling.  "  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth."  And  all  the  rest 
were  like  it !  Why,  one  might  read 
forever  ! 

Were  the  slates  still  wet?  Was  the 
gravelled  Square  stiU  sopping?  Did 
the  flagged  pavement  still  .shine  ?  Was 
the  Doll  still  staring  in  her  chair — 
nothing  but  a  Sawdust  Thing  ? 

She  knew  nothing  about  any  of  them. 
Her  feet  dangled,  her  small  face  burned, 
she  bounded  to  Perth  with  the  Fair 
Maid.  How  long  afterward  a  certain 
big  bell  rang,  she  did  not  know.  She 
did   not  hear  it.      She  heard  nothing 
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until  a  nursery  maid  came  in  and 
brought  her  back  to  earth. 

"You  naughty  girl,  Miss  Frances. 
The  tea-bell's  rung  and  you  sitting  here 
on  your  ma's  Secretary — with  a  book  !  " 

She  gathered  herself  together  and 
scrambled  oflf  the  ledge.  She  went 
dow-n  to  the  tea,  and  the  slices  of  thick 


bread  and  butter  deemed  suitable  to 
early  youth — but  she  had  the  gray  and 
brown  volume  under  her  arm. 

The  governess  looked  at  her  with  the 
cold  eye  of  dignity  and  disialeasure. 

"  You  have  a  book,"  she  said.  "  Put 
it  down.  You  are  not  allowed  to  read 
at  table.     It  is  very  rude." 


(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  THE   BATTLE  WAS   LOST. 

Bv  Lloyd  Osboiinie. 


NCE  upon  a  time  fear 
came  knocking  at  the 
gates  of  a  great  city ; 
disorder  and  revolt 
thickened  without  her 
broad  mud  walls,  and 
consternation  fell  upon 
those  appointed  to  rule  and  guard  her. 
The  quiet,  painstaking,  elderly  official, 
grizzled  by  j'ears  of  public  service,  who 
was  governor  of  that  city,  began  to  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  worry  and  re- 
sijonsibility.  He  had  not  always  feared 
responsibility :  once  he  had  paved  a 
mountain-pass  with  the  bones  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen. From  that  day  his  self- 
confidence  vanished,  and,  though  his  ge- 
nius for  organization  remained  unim- 
paired, he  shrank  from  independence 
as  some  from  the  sight  of  blood. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  in  the  year  of 
grace  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
with  a  large  fort  in  indifferent  repair, 
a  thousand  white  troops,  and  a  fussy 
old  gentleman,  called  Brigadier  Bolton, 
had  to  overawe  a  city  of  three  hundred 
thousand  soids  and  a  teeming  country 
of  thirty -three  millions.  True  to  the 
education  of  his  life,  the  Heuteuant-gov- 
ernor  did  not  falter  in  his  duty.  In 
peaceful  times  he  conducted  his  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  pen  and  ink  de- 
spatches, reports,  sjiecial  reports,  state- 
ments, and  that  great  pen  and  ink  en- 
gine that  lay  by  his  hand  like  an  elec- 
tric bell — subordinate  officialdom.  To 
obtain  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  had  been  the 
business  of  his  career.  Then  to  em- 
body it  with  wide  margins  and  let  the 


authorities  decide  for  themselves.  So 
when  mutiny  swept  into  his  province, 
and  men's  hearts  stood  stni  within 
them,  the  lieutenant  -  governor  was 
found  sedulous  at  his  desk;  his  tele- 
graph humming  and  clicking  day  and 
niglat  with  the  jsassage  of  exact  infor- 
mation. Late  wayfarers  in  the  street 
used  to  gaze  at  his  ever-lighted  win- 
dows and  say  :  "  See,  he  never  sleeps  ;" 
which  was  true  and  somehow  comfort- 
ing. 

Now,  it  happened  that  while  the  man 
at  the  desk  sat  dying  by  inches  and 
flashing  incessant  facts  to  headquarters, 
Monsieur  Alcide  Jaboulet  made  entry 
into  that  great  city.  The  unobtrusive 
l^ortmanteau  and  hat-bos  style  of  the 
tourist  was  not  M.  Jaboulet's  way ; 
though  he  was  an  unassuming  person, 
and  stood  but  five  feet  four  in  his  high- 
ly varnished  boots.  In  fact,  he  marched 
in  to  the  beat  of  drums  and  with  all  the 
pomj)  and  circumstance  of  the  "  Grand 
Hippodrome  Oriental,"  of  which  he  was 
sole  proprietor.  Right  gallant  and  gay 
was  the  i^rocession  of  elephants  and 
prancing  horses,  tigers  in  gilt  cages, 
the  giraffe-drawn  carriage  of  the  clown, 
and  the  mounted  guard  of  glittering 
Frenchwomen,  all  smiles  and  pink 
tights.  The  crowded  streets  looked  on 
and  marvelled,  and  for  a  moment  the 
circus  usurped  the  ever-flowing  talk  of 
red  murder  and  insurrection.  The  noise 
of  it  all  flew  swift  through  the  heated 
air  and  knocked  at  the  heart  of  the  man 
at  the  desk. 

"  Only  a  French  circus  passing  the 
bazaars,"  said  the   isallid  secretary,  re- 
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turning  to  his  labors.  "If  yoiu-  lord- 
ship will  refer  to  my  desi^atch  of  the 
2d  vdt. " 

For  many  nights  the  Grand  Hippo- 
drome filled  its  tent  to  overflowing,  and 
the  rupees  rolled  thickly  into  the  cof- 
fers of  jM.  Jaboulet.  The  trick  horses 
fired  theii'  pistols  and  found  their 
handkerchiefs  ;  the  young  French  la- 
dies burst  night  by  night  through  pa- 
lmer hoops ;  the  elei^bants  paraded,  the 
trained  i^oodles  i^erformed  theu-  evolu- 
tions, and  the  whole  city  rejoiced  in  the 
cii-cus  as  the  only  sjjot  where  apprehen- 
sion might  be  forgotten.  And  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, whose  telegrajsh  was 
cut,  and  his  outlet  for  penmanship 
blocked  by  armed  thousands,  and  yet 
who  would  sit  for  hours  at  his  desk  in 
a  sort  of  catalepsy,  pen  in  hand  and 
blank  reams  before  him,  went  to  the 
circus,  "  for  the  moral  effect,"  and  sat 
beneath  the  trophy  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish bimting.  He  gazed  ui^ou  it  all  with 
vacant  eyes  and  a  deathly  mask. 

When  the  brown  troops  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  citadel  by  one  of  those 
transformation  scene  j)arades  that  can- 
not be  thought  of  without  a  catch  at 
the  heart,  a  tension  of  fear,  uncertain- 
ty, and  exasjieration  fell  ujion  everyone  ; 
the  streets  were  patrolled  nightly  by 
volunteers,  and  supernumeraries  were 
enrolled  and  armed.  The  day  of  the 
circus  was  over,  and  debt  settled  like 
dew  upon  M.  Jaboulet  and  his  belong- 
ings. The  government  now  owned  the 
trained  eleplaants,  which  carried  water 
all  day  up  to  the  fort,  the  poodles  were 
mortgaged,  and  a  brown  gentleman  in 
a  linen  ephod  (Uke  the  Infant  Samuel) 
bought  the  giraffes,  with  an  eye  to  Brit- 
ish beef. 

"  If  I  can  keep  my  'orses  I  shaUy  be 
locky,"  said  Jaboulet,  with  fatalistic 
calm. 

To  save  expense  the  circus  people 
gave  up  their  various  lodgings  and  lived 
in  the  tent,  a  motley,  happy  crowd  of 
Bohemians  who  bore  their  reverses 
with  Gallic  gayety  and  fortitude.  For 
care  sat  lightly  on  Jaboulet's  shoulders  ; 
Hfe  and  he  were  well  acquainted,  and 
he  made  every  fresh  catastrophe  in  his 
affairs  the  occasion  for  a  j>c(il  vrrre  all 
around,  from  Mile  Suzanne,  the  Star  of 
the  Arena,  to  Paul,  the  half-witted  boy. 


At  the  Fort  things  were  going  badly, 
the  Ueutenant-govemor  sinking  into  his 
grave,  and  his  authority  now  feeble  as 
his  frame.  Men  wrangled  by  his  bed- 
side and  met  his  orders  with  suUen 
acquiescence  or  insolent  refusal.  Most 
were  impatient  for  his  death,  but  many 
went  further  and  proijosed  forcible  de- 
position. There  was  open  mutiny  with- 
out, disguised  mutiny  within.  More  than 
once  the  lieutenant  -  governor  roused 
himself  from  his  deathly  lethargy  and 
made  the  rounds  of  the  citadel,  but  his 
kindly  greetings  were  met  with  formal 
politeness  or  open  disrespect. 

"  Nee  2Mtriam  antiqtiam  nunc  est  spes 
ulla  videndi,"  he  quoted  to  his  secre- 
tary on  their  last  walk  together,  and 
when  it  was  translated  to  him  the  hon- 
est fellow  burst  into  tears.  But  Latin 
was  not  the  only  tongue  that  had 
troubled  the  seeretaiy.  English  was 
widely  known  in  the  revolted  provinces, 
and  many  an  officer,  fearful  of  giving 
his  information  to  the  enemy,  had  to 
recall  the  French  or  Greek  he  had  for- 
gotten for  twenty  years.  The  secretary 
had  wejit  before  over  little  scraps  of 
French,  little  comijositious  in  dog 
Greek,  that  had  brought  to  the  Fort 
God  knows  what  stories  of  murder  and 
treachery,  and  agonized  appeals  for  help. 

A  certain,  indefinable  bustle  began  to 
be  manifest  in  the  Fort  and  gave  color 
to  the  rumor  of  a  sortie.  The  whisjDer 
of  it  ran  among  the  bungalows  by  that 
mysterious  human  telegrajjh,  swift  as 
electricity.  Men  saw  the  news  in  each 
other's  faces  written  like  j^rint.  A  pa- 
trol flashed  it  into  where  Jaboulet  sat 
drinking  his  sundown  absinthe,  and  it 
stirred  and  shook  the  Uttle  man  imtil 
he  called  for  his  horse  and  galloped  off 
to  see  the  brigadier. 

The  brigadier  was  a  large,  dull, 
heavy  man,  who,  like  some  unnoticed 
garden-weed,  had  mounted  the  army 
Ust  hj  seniority  and  sheer  force  of 
growth.  Having  the  sense  to  grow 
quietly,  he  had  been  completely  forgot- 
ten by  the  authorities  untO  the  bewil- 
dering days  of  1857,  when  he  was  dis- 
covered in  mUitnry  command  of  a  great 
and  important  province. 

"  My  general,"  said  the  little  French- 
man, "I  am  Jaboulet,  of  the  circus;  I 
am  'ere  to  consult  vou." 
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"  I  shall  be  jjleased  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say,"  said  the  brigadier,  suave- 
ly, for  so  great  was  the  wether  of  au- 
thorities that  he  was  not  a  Little  flat- 
tered to  have  been  the  one  selected. 

"  I  see  you  faight  'ere  against  im- 
mense odds,"  continued  Jaboulet.  "I 
cannot  stand  by  ;  I  am  Frenchman,  sar. 
My  Em^jeror  "  "(here  he  touched  his  hat) 
"fs  bound  in  alliance  to  your  Queen. 
Oui-  compatriots  have  bled  on  the  same 
fields  of  battle  ;  my  spirit  besides  is  mil- 
itary. I  am,  sar,  grandson  of  brave 
soldiers.  I  bring  you  the  Little  wat  I 
can  ;  a  small  kernel  of  loyal  'earts,  a 
few  French  swords,  and — my  'orses — 
ah,  my  general,  wat  'orses  !  " 

"  WeU,  and  about  the  price?"  queried 
the  brigadier. 

"Der  is  no  price,"  returned  Jaboulet, 
"  C'est  2iour  Vhonneur  de  I' Alliance  !  " 

"  Eh,  what's  that  ?  "  demanded  the 
brigadier,  whose  little  stock  of  French 
was  not  equal  to  the  strain. 

"  For  the  honor  of  the  Alliance," 
translated  Jaboulet.  "  Ze  French  and 
ze  English  is  bruzzers — wat's  my  'orse 
is  your  'orse.  Remember  Inkermann, 
Malakoff,  the  Alma." 

"Very  right  and  proper  feeling," 
observed  the  brigadier,  almost  with 
warmth.  "It  does  you  credit,  Mosoo. 
Your  offer  is  accepted  with  thanks." 

The  next  day,  after  his  first  drill 
with  the  volunteers,  Jaboulet  smoked 
a  cigar  with  his  commanding  officer 
while  watching  the  circus-horses  washed 
down. 

"  It's  a  shame  to  take  that  Uttle  Arab 
into  action,"  said  Captain  Harper. 

"  Sheap  at  two  hundred  guineas,"  re- 
marked Jaboulet,  with  pathos. 

"  I'm  not  so  squeamish  about  men," 
said  Harper  ;  "  but  it  hurts  me  to  see 
a  good  horse  bowled  over." 

"  Perhaps  bofe  man  and  'orse,"  inter- 
jected Jaboulet,  with  gloom.  "  But  do 
I  place  myself  and  'orse  against  the 
honor  of  my  country  ?     No,  sar." 

"  You're  a  brick,"  said  Harper. 

"  Ah,  we're  all  bricks  here,"  returned 
the  little  Frenchman,  with  conviction. 
"  Ze  very  li'atmosphere  is  'eroic.  I  feel 
like  ze  'orse  when  ze  band  begins  to 
play." 

Jaboulet  and  his  people  had  been  en- 
rolled some  four  days,  and  yet  the  ea- 


gerly debated  sortie  had  not  been  made. 
Men  chafed  and  grew  sick  with  appre- 
hension and  distrust,  and  none  more 
than  Colonel  Staflbrd  and  Captain  Felix, 
of  the  engineers.  These  two  lived  to- 
gether, or  I  might  rather  say,  kept 
awake  together,  and  passed  the  night 
hours  in  sleepless  exisectancy.  The 
village  of  Mazzik-gunj,  that  straggled 
across  the  highi-oad  some  two  miles 
from  the  city,  was  the  keystone  of  their 
position,  and  the  engineers  had  posted 
the  road  in  front  with  several  of  their 
own  servants  on  good  mounts.  For  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  men  like  Stafl^ord  to 
possess  servants  as  trustworthy  as  their 
own  right  hand.  It  was  a  standard 
joke  at  mess  that  Stafford's  servants 
worshipped  him  daily  at  family  p)rayers. 

On  July  5th,  at  half-past  four  in  the 
morning,  a  solitary  horseman  drew  rein 
at  the  engineers'  quarters,  his  stream- 
ing chestnut  all  lathered  with  sweat  and 
mud  and  foam. 

"  What  is  thy  news,  oh  thou  Uon- 
hearted  ravager  of  hUlsides?"  demand- 
ed Stafford,  coming  to  the  door  lamp 
in  hand.  Captain  Felix  peering  close 
behind  him. 

"Father  of  the  fatherless,"  returned 
the  Afghan,  "  they  be  within  six  hours 
march  of  Mazzik-gunj,  horse,  girns,  and 
foot  innumerable.  If  this  sei-vant  were 
to  hazard  an  oi^inion,  he  would  say  foiu- 
thousand  black-souled  sons  of  Shitan." 

"  The  Jelapore  rebels  at  last !  "  cried 
Captain  FeUx,  with  sparkling  eyes  ;  and 
began  to  hui-ry  into  his  shoes. 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,"  said  Stafford, 
after  j^utting  some ,  further  questions. 
"  Here  be  things  to  eat  ready  laid  out 
for  thee,  and  strong  wine  to  make  merry 
thy  heart." 

At  a  quarter  to  five  the  two  engineers 
were  awakening  the  brigadier  and  lay- 
ing their  plans  before  him.  The  strong 
little  village  of  Mazzik-gunj  must  be 
held  in  force,  and  the  fate  of  the  city  de- 
cided by  a  battle. 

"  Let  them  get  here  unopposed,  and 
the  city  wll  flare  up  like  so  much  tin- 
der," said  Stafford.  "  We  are  only  keep- 
ing it  now  by  moral  effect.  Mazzik- 
gunj  will  decide  whether  or  not  we  aU 
get  jammed  into  the  Fort." 

"Then  good-by  to  the  nine  lacs  in 
the  treasui-y,"  said  Felix.      "That  the 
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governor's  having  there  '  to  show  con- 
fidence.' " 

But  man  is  a  reasoning  animal.  The 
brigadier  was  adamant  to  these  sugges- 
tions, because  : 

1.  Colonel  Stafford  was  an  engineer 
officer. 

2.  Colonel  Stafford  was  second  in 
command. 

3.  Colonel  Stafford  was  rated  highly 
as  a  soldier  and  was  justly  popular. 

4.  Brigadier  Bolton  wasn't. 

5.  The  proposal  was  a  good  one.  It 
would  have  occurred  to  him  quite  natu- 
raUj-  if  he  had  only  been  left  alone  ;  the 
insubordinate  interference  of  the  engi- 
neers made  it  appear  as  though  the  plan 
was  theirs,  whereas  it  was  really  his  own, 
or  would  have  been. 

The  engineers  were  vehement,  ex- 
planatory, argumentative.  A  Sunday- 
school  child  could  not  have  heard  them 
without  conviction.  They  would  have 
gone  on  their  knees  to  that  resentful, 
stubborn,  ignorant  old  man,  if  such  hu- 
miliation could  have  availed.  But  of 
tact  they  had  not  a  jDarticle.  They  had 
no  thought  to  make  a  bridge  of  gold 
for  an  out-reasoned  brigadier,  yet  how 
gladly  would  he  have  crossed  it  had  it 
been  there.  Temper  went  ;  high  words 
passed,  which  in  the  piping  times  of  peace 
would  have  resulted  in  a  com-t-martial. 

At  six  the  brigadier  was  re-awakened 
by  a  servant  bringing  him  tea  and  toast. 
He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  hot  and  sullen, 
with  an  overwhelming  feeling  that  he 
had  passed  through  e\'il  dreams.  He 
took  his  first  sip  of  tea  before  he  re- 
called Colonel  Stafford's  visit. 

"  Damn  insubordinate  devils,"  he  said. 
"  I'd  like  to  break  'm  for  this.  Give  or- 
ders to  me,  hey?" 

At  seven  o'clock  a  new  post  came  gal- 
loping in  ;  the  news  the  same,  but  the 
rebels  nearer.  The  brigadier  grew  un- 
easy. "  If  those  fellows  hadn't  been  so 
opinionated,  we  might  have  talked  this 
thing  out,"  he  said. 

At  eight :  "My  original  plan  was  the 
right  one — seize  the  village  and  fight. 
Hang  it,  those  fellows  mustn't  get  into 
the  city.  But  I'm  not  going  to  be  hec- 
tored into  raw  haste  by  any  pair  of  en- 
gineers. Send  off  the  men  without 
breakfast,  hey  ?  Is  that  the  coolness  of 
a  general  officer  ?  " 


At  nine  the  force  was  paraded  in  the 
square,  eight  hundred  men,  two  guns, 
and  the  volunteer  cavaliy  under  Cap- 
tain Haii^er,  sixty  strong.  In  all  it  was 
a  forloi-n  little  party  for  the  work  in- 
tended, though  by  such  handfuls  has 
India  been  won.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  god  of  battles  was  against  Brigadier 
Bolton  and  the  seniority  system. 

The  brigadier  was  in  a  red  heat  of 
fluster,  rage,  and  indignation,  his  face 
was  purple,  his  flabby  hand  shook  up- 
on the  bridle  ;  he  darted  and  buzzed 
through  the  ranks  and  formations  like 
some  human  hornet,  in  a  fluny  of  haste 
and  temper.  His  jieevish,  hoarse  voice 
vociferated  oaths  and  complaints.  His 
orders  had  been  ignored,  thwarted,  dis- 
obeyed ;  a  more  disgraceful  force  of 
British  troops  had  never  been  paraded. 
The  ofiicers  who  suflered  at  his  hands 
(and  there  were  few  who  escaped)  passed 
on  darkening  faces  to  their  men  and  a 
furious,  sullen  exasperation.  There  was 
not  a  man  there  but  knew  the  meaning 
of  delay — save  one. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  rounds  of 
vituperation,  the  brigadier  met  Colonel 
Stafford  face  to  face,  who  stopped  and 
saluted.  The  engineer  was  an  erect, 
handsome  man,  very  pale  and  very 
calm. 

"  I  must  ask  leave  to  accompany  the 
force  as  a  volunteer,"  he  said. 

"As  you  are  second  in  command," 
returned  the  brigadier,  "I  supjiose  I 
cannot  well  refuse  you." 

"  I  don't  think  you  very  well  can," 
said  Stafibrd,  and  strode  across  the 
square  to  join  his  company. 

Hour  after  houi-  j^assed  and  still  the 
force  was  on  i^arade — precious  and  ir- 
revocable hours  only  to  be  redeemed  in 
human  Hves.  The  remorseless  furnace 
of  the  sky  added  fresh  suflering.  Men, 
who  in  the  morning  would  have  done 
good  service  with  musket  and  bayonet, 
now  sank  beneath  the  sun  and  were  car- 
ried in  to  die.  The  four  thousand  non- 
combatants  who  had  crowded  the  square 
at  nine  o'clock  to  see  their  lads  march 
out  and  give  them  God-speed,  melted 
silently  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  fort. 
Thus  passed  five  heart-breaking  hours 
before  the  order  was  given  to  march, 
and  the  men  who  had  paraded  so  gayly 
at  nine,  filed  out  at  the  merciless  hour 
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of  two,  silent,  gloomy,  and  without  a 
cheer. 

Though  grown  gray  in  the  service,  the 
brigadier  had  never  been  in  action. 
His  personal  courage  was  an  unknown 
quantity.  As  he  gazed  round  the  dark, 
fierce,  unfriendly  faces  of  his  staff,  and 
heard  the  tramp  of  men  before  him,  and 
the  tramp  of  men  behind  him,  he  real- 
ized, with  an  icy  chiU,  that  this  was 
none  of  the  soldiering  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed. 

"  Great  God  !  "  he  thought,  "  am  I 
sure  of  myself?"  And  he  shook  all 
over  with  that  fear  of  fear.  With  a  bit- 
terness not  to  be  expressed  in  words, 
with  a  biting  envy,  his  eye  fell  upon 
Colonel  Stafford.  There  walked  a  man 
but  half  his  age,  whose  hfe  had  been 
passed  in  battles  and  fights,  who  wrote 
V.  C.  after  his  name,  and  could  ask  him- 
self that  question  without  a  tremor. 

"Suppose  he  put  me  under  arrest  for 
cowardice  !  "  said  the  brigadier  to  him- 
self, with  a  bursting  heart ;  and  the 
thought  moved  him  to  grim  resolution. 

Some  two  miles  march  brought  the 
expedition  near  the  village  and  sur- 
rounding mud  walls,  to  find  all  strongly 
held  by  the  enemy.  So  much  for  delay. 
Instead  of  holding  Mazzik-gunj  against 
the  rebels,  who  outnumbered  them  six 
to  one,  it  was  the  other  way  about — 
thanks  to  the  brigadier.  This  thought 
must  have  transpierced  even  his  thick 
skull,  for  he  exchanged  his  tearing  ill- 
humor  for  a  laborious  politeness,  and 
his  dull,  beery,  irritable  eyes  dodged 
the  glances  of  his  staff.  "  I  told  you 
so,"  was  written  in  every  line  of  their 
angry  faces.  Putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  volunteers,  he  carried  them 
within  a  peiilous  distance  of  the  enemy, 
and  stood  there  imperturbable,  scanning 
the  village  with  perverse  deUberation. 
Three  saddles  were  emjjtied  before  he 
would  consent  to  draw  off,  and  even  as 
he  did  so  a  bullet  grazed  his  own  tem- 
ple. He  rubbed  off  the  blood  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  a  strange  glare  lit  uj) 
his  old  eyes. 

"You'll  be  thinking  it  might  have 
been  straighter,  gentlemen,"  said  he. 

The  position  in  which  the  brigadier 
now  found  himself  was  one  so  common 
in  Indian  military  historj'  that  the  mer- 
est tyro  could  have  told  him  what  to  do. 


A  fierce,  simultaneous  rush  on  both 
flanks,  the  guns  behind  the  bayonets, 
and  (as  the  events  proved)  the  day 
would  have  been  his  own.  But  the 
brigadier  stood  aghast  at  the  risk,  at 
the  undoubted  costliness  of  life  in- 
volved in  such  an  operation ;  so  he 
ordered  Major  Ash  worth  Carr  to  open 
with  his  two  guns  and  first  overwhelm 
the  enemy's  twelve.  But  John  Com- 
pany's veterans  made  good  practice  with 
John  Comjiany's  guns  :  they  were  not 
overwhelmed  at  all.  In  fact  it  was  all 
Major  Ashwoi-th  Carr  could  do  to  hold 
his  own.  At  the  end  of  ninety  rounds 
the  British  ran  out  of  ammunition  ;  a 
spare  tumbiil  had  exploded,  and  no 
other  reserve  had  been  brought  from 
the  fort.  This  being  the  case,  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  storm  the  village. 

The  men  received  the  order  with  a 
cheer,  and  sprang  forward  at  a  230und- 
ing  double,  oflicers  in  front,  bayonets 
behind,  a  plucky  rivalry  animating  the 
whole.  One  breathless,  faltering  in- 
stant at  the  waU,  and  then  over  they 
swept  like  a  pack  of  harriers  with  yells 
and  shouts.  Cawnpore,  Delhi  were  be- 
hind those  British  bayonets  :  the  blood 
of  Enghsh  women  and  children  cried 
them  on.  Not  a  man  there  but  had  his 
own  private  score  to  settle,  his  own  indi- 
vidual exasperation  to  assuage.  On  they 
swept,  a  fierce,  relentless  mob  ;  slowly, 
for  the  struggle  was  bitter  and  every 
house  a  fort ;  hoarse  cheering  marking 
the  stages  of  theii-  triumiah,  until,  with 
one  last  msh,  the  village  was  cleared. 

Some  of  the  rebel  guns  began  to 
limber  up  for  flight  ;  their  defeated 
infantry  came  on  frantic,  despairing 
against  the  thinly  manned  walls  they 
had  so  lately  lost.  The  tide  was  near 
the  turning.  There  went  ujj  a  cry : 
"  Oh,  for  the  guns  !  "  and  quick  as 
thought  a  messenger  was  speeding  for 
them. 

"For  God's  sake,  men,  hang  on  tiU 
they  come,"  cried  the  officers,  encourag- 
ingly, and  the  men  cheered  and  shook 
hands  with  one  another.  Oh,  for  the 
guns,  indeed !  A  dozen  rounds  of 
grape — six  roimds — four,  or,  perhaps, 
even  the  grim  presence  of  the  guns 
themselves,  would  have  changed  the 
day. 

Answer   was  brought  back  that  the 
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p^ns  were  without  ammunition.  The 
men  began  to  wavei*  as  the  enemy  re- 
formed to  the  charge.  There  was  a 
hurried  consultation  ;  the  order  was 
given  to  retreat.  Sullenly  and  slowly 
the  men  fell  back,  mth  ranks  disor- 
dered by  the  crowd  of  wounded,  yet  so 
far  from  cowed  that  they  again  and 
again  turned  a  savage  and  stinging 
front  to  the  enemy.  In  the  hour  of  dis- 
aster the  volunteers  did  good  service, 
spiking  the  guns,  carrying  off  wounded, 
and  charging  the  enemy  whenever  he 
pressed  too  hard.  The  retreat  was  skil- 
fully conceived,  and  carried  out  with  the 
coolness  of  a  dress  -  parade  —  the  one 
creditable  affair  in  the  day's  bimglLng. 
Under  a  better  leader  such  men  and 
officers  woidd  have  done  much  :  under 
Brigadier  Bolton  they  at  least  saved  the 
British  flag  from  utter  disgrace. 

Where  the  brigadier  was  all  this 
whUe,  men  knew  little  and  cared  less. 
In  refonniug  the  columns  it  was  found 
a  convenient  fiction  to  believe  him  dead. 

"  Wish  to  God  he  was,"  said  Captain 
Felix,  putting  the  general  sentiment  in- 
to words. 

But  the  brigadier  was  not  dead. 
True  his  horse  had  been  shot  under  him  ; 
he  had  raised  himself  faint  and  giddy 
only  to  coUapse  again  to  the  ground, 
where  he  sat  for  a  space  nursing  his  leg. 
Of  course,  he  might  have  reasserted  his 
authority,  but  for  this  he  had  no  desire. 
He  staggered  painfuUy  along  in  the  ex- 
treme rear  of  the  column,  his  face  pur- 
ple, his  sword  dragging  the  ground.  A 
comjaassionate  sub  offered  him  a  mount, 
a  sergeant  pressed  him  to  put  himself 
into  an  ambulance  dooHe.  But  to  such 
offers  he  only  snarled  refusal  and  limped 
along  on  foot.  Later  on  he  found  him- 
self beside  an  ambulance.  The  paUid, 
straightened  face  of  its  occupant  seemed 
somehow  familiar  to  him ;  there  was  a 
kindness  in  those  dying  eyes  that 
strangely  touched  the  brigadier. 

"  You're  not  the  little  circus  French- 
man ?      The  man  who  gave  the  horses?" 

"  And  his  life,  too,"  whispered   the 


dying  man.  "  Ah,  but  what  hawful 
day  ! " 

A  dull  wave  of  pity  and  remorse  shook 
the  old  man.  The  glazed,  anxious  eyes 
of  the  little  Frenchman  seemed  to  wound 
him. 

"You've  done  your  duty,  Mosoo,"  he 
said,  simply.  "  Woidd  to  God  I  could 
say  the  same." 

"  My  'eart  bleeds  for  you,"  cried  Ja- 
boulet.  The  childish  compassion  of  the 
words  quite  unmanned  the  old  soldier. 

"  Mosoo,"  he  said,  "I  am  very — very 
much  obliged  to  you.  I  am  no  good  at 
saying  this  sort  of  thing,  Mosoo — a  sim- 
ple old  soldier  of  thirty  years  service- 
but  you're  a  noble  fellow " 

"  Bofe  noble  fellers,"  whispered  the 
Frenchman.     "I    am  bleeding    hinter- 

nal "he  went  on.     "Ze  time  is  so 

short — could  I  entreat  of  you  a  favor, 
brigadier  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  so,"  said  the  bi-igadier, 
bitterly,  "seeing  you're  the  only  one 
here  who  doesn't  wish  me  dead." 

"  Tell  my  muzzer  I  die  for  France. 
La  veuve  Jaboulet,  Rue  de  Eavignon, 
Lepuy-en-Velay,  Departement  Haute- 
Loire — and,  brigadier,  if  ze  government 
reimbiirses  me  for  ze  'orse,  take  it  to 
hare.  But  you  yourself  you  will  go,  brig- 
adier— you  will  make  ze  promise  ?  " 

"  On  my  sacred  word  of  honor,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"  Goot,"  said  Jaboulet,  with  a  heaven- 
ly smile  ;  and  now  just  one  leetle  lock 
of  ze  air  to  remind  ze  ole  woman  of  ze 
'eroic  boy." 

The  brigadier  cut  off  a  lock  of  the 
thick,  black  hair  with  his  penknife  and 
crammed  it  into  his  pocket. 

A  moment  later  the  little  Frenchman 
collapsed  into  the  doolie ;  the  death 
struggle  was  beginning.  With  one  last 
desperate  effort  he  half  raised  liiniself. 

"Pour  rhouueui-  de  1' Alliance  !  "  he 
cried  out,  and  fell  back  dead. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  body  was 
dimiped  into  the  road  and  the  briga- 
dier, half-fainting,  was  assisted  into  the 
empty  ambulance. 
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One  characteristic  of  Tennyson  that  looms 
up  large  in  the  figure  of  him  that  is  left  to 
us,  was  his  ability  to  take  himself  seriously 
as  a  poet.  Since  his  death  a  story  has  been 
in  circulation  about  the  experience  of  a  cer- 
tain exceptionally  favored  young  woman 
who  went  off  on  a  yachting  trijj  with  a  small 
party  of  which  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  members.  She  said,  or  at 
least  the  newspapers  reported  her  as  say- 
ing, that  though  the  trip  was  delightful  it 
was  not  entirely  free  from  friction  arising 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  propensity  to  talk  in 
moments  in  which  Lord  Tennyson  wished 
to  recite  verses.  Indeed  the  lady  intimated 
that  the  solid  day  did  not  seem  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone too  long  for  him  to  talk  through,  or 
offer  to  Lord  Tennyson  an  unreasonably 
protracted  space  for  the  recitation  of  his 
own  poems,  and  that  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  decks  of  the  yacht  were  cleared  of 
all  the  passengers  except  two,  the  old  states- 
man at  one  extremity  lost  in  an  impassioned 
monologue  of  discussion,  and  the  venerable 
bard  rehearsing  Tennysonian  poetry  at  the 
other. 

This  may  not  be  a  tme  story  at  all,  and 
veiy  likely  it  is  exaggerated  even  if  there 
are  facts  to  it,  but  whether  fact  or  fiction  it 
illustrates  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
two  masters  that  it  concerns.  Tennyson 
never  doubted  that  his  verse  was  worth  im- 
parting. Wordsworth  believed  implicitly 
in  himself  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  day, 
and  suspected  that  his  day  was  the  golden 
age  of  all  poetiy.  His  public  disputed  his 
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opinion  for  many  years,  but  finally  came 
two-thirds  of  the  way  over  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  Tennyson  also  made  up  his  mind 
pretty  early  in  life  that  he  was  a  poet  and  a 
great  one.  The  evidence  he  submitted  in 
support  of  that  conclusion  was  less  conflict- 
ing than  Wordsworth's,  and  the  public  was 
quicker  in  conceding  that  he  was  right. 
And  having  demonstrated  that  he  was  a 
poet,  and  chosen  poetry  for  his  vocation  he 
revered  his  otBce  and  stuck  to  it.  He  took 
his  work  seriously,  and  himself  seriously  as 
the  man  to  whom  it  was  appointed  to  do  the 
work.  Always  and  everywhere  where  he 
went  as  a  man,  he  went  as  a  poet  too.  He 
must  have  been  a  poet  even  to  his  valet. 
To  him  there  was  nothing  more  absurd  in 
the  figure  of  himself  in  a  cloak  and  a  slouch 
hat  reciting  his  own  verses  on  the  deck  of 
a  yacht  than  there  is  in  the  i^resence  of  an 
archbishop  in  full  canonicals  doing  his 
office  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul's.  That  a 
poet  should  be  jjicturesque  and  poetical 
seemed  no  more  a  thing  to  smile  at  than 
kingliness  in  a  king. 

And  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  he  was 
right.  By  magnifying  his  ofiice  he  digni- 
fied it,  and  gained  dignity  for  himself  as  its 
fit  administrator.  His  safety  lay  in  his  pos- 
session of  the  inestimable  treasure  of  sim- 
plicity. He  did  not  assume,  lie  developed. 
He  did  not  pose,  he  simj^ly  behaved  as  he 
felt.  His  ideals  were  lofty,  his  thoughts 
were  trained  to  clothe  themselves  in  poeti- 
cal images,  and  his  conduct  and  bearing 
were  simply  the  shadow  of  the  inner  sub- 
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stance.  Neither  were  aVisolutelj"  contem- 
jjoraneous,  but  mucli  about  both  had  the 
imiDorishable  quality  which  is  never  in  the 
fashion  and  happily  never  out  of  it. 

In  this  land  and  in  these  days  we  are  apt 
to  giggle  at  great  offices.  To  our  eyes  the 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  appears 
lull  of  holes.  Wigs  and  laced-coats  and 
high-heeled  boots  possess  no  illusions  for 
us  any  longer,  and  perhaps  we  are  some- 
what too  prone  to  extend  our  humorous 
disregard  for  such  discarded  trappings  to 
the  substantial  superiority  they  were  once 
designed  to  fit.  We  are  so  ready  to  make 
game  of  the  poetical  asjiirations  of  poets 
generally,  that  ours  are  apt  to  choose  to  be 
beforehand  with  us,  and  extenuate  the  pos- 
sible absurdity  of  their  own  aspirations  by 
smiling  de];)recations  before  and  after.  Now 
that  Walt  Whitman  is  dead,  no  American 
would  dare  look  and  act  like  a  poet  even  if 
he  felt  or  wrote  like  one.  Our  poets  are 
somewhat  too  apt  to  be  spruce  gentlemen  in 
patent-leather  shoes,  who  make  verses  in 
sucji  odd  hours  as  they  can  spare  from  the 
serious  concerns  of  life.  And  one  cause  of 
their  being  so  is  the  reiterated  suggestion  of 
a  stiff-necked  generation  that  a  sincere  poet 
who  believes  in  his  office  and  lives  up  to  it 
is  a  more  or  less  absurd  creature,  who  owes 
us  all  an  aj^ology  for  not  doing  something 
more  lucrative  and  really  useful.  We  have 
talked  that  way  about  poets  so  long  that  it 
looks  a  little  as  though  ours  had  finally 
come  to  believe  us,  and  put  their  best  ener- 
gies into  other  work.  It  might  be  better 
for  them,  and  for  us  too,  if  they  would  shut 
their  eyes  to  our  quirks  and  giggles,  and 
pattern  a  little  more  after  Tennyson,  who 
chose  to  be  a  poet,  and  was  that  and  noth- 
ing else,  all  his  life,  and  without  evasion, 
aijology,  or  remorse. 


But  if  the  irreverent  American  humor 
has  not  developed  without  some  corruption 
of  precious  ideals,  it  has  much  to  offer  in 
extenuation  of  itself  in  the  shape  of  .smashed 
idols  with  clay  feet,  whose  usefulness,  if 
they  ever  had  any,  was  long  since  past. 
One  such  fetish  that,  so  far  as  this  coun- 
ti-y  is  concerned,  has  had  the  foundations 
laughed  quite  out  from  under  it,  is  that 
curious  device  for  defeating  the  natural 
superiority  of  mind  over  matter,  which  was 


known  as  "  the  code."  To  be  sui-e,  "the 
code "  got  its  death-blow  as  an  American 
institution  as  long  ago  as  when  Aaron 
Bm-r's  bullet  put  a  nation  in  mourning.  It 
has  never  really  flourished  since  then, 
though  it  did  linger  on  fitfully  and  ob- 
scurely until  after  the  civil  war.  But  some 
of  the  manners  and  methods  that  were  orig- 
inally tributary  to  it  survived  it,  and  it  has 
been  left  to  this  generation  to  laugh  them 
little  by  little  into  contemptuous  disuse. 
Men  still  quarrel  and  still  exchange  blows 
in  anger,  but  not  only  the  notion  that  dif- 
ferences between  "gentlemen"  must  be 
settled  on  the  field  of  honor  has  clean  gone 
out ;  but  behavior  which  had  some  appear- 
ance of  sense  while  that  notion  still  held 
has  finally  come  to  be  estimated  as  the  ar- 
chaism that  it  is.  The  age  of  "  rotten 
boroughs,  knee-breeches,  hair-triggers,  and 
port,"  has  not  only  past,  but  its  works  have 
so  far  followed  it  that  in  America  persons 
who  attempt  to  shape  their  conduct  by  the 
standards  of  that  age  merely  find  that  an 
amused  and  smiling  public  credits  them 
with  "courtly  bar-room  manners,"  and 
sniggers  at  their  discomfiture.  The  ' '  gen- 
tleman "  who  has  done  another  gentleman 
an  injury  is  not  considered  any  less  a  black- 
guard because  he  offers  his  victim  "any 
reparation  in  his  power."  To  run  the  in- 
jured man  through  the  body,  or  perforate 
his  vitals  with  lead,  is  so  universally  under- 
stood to  be  an  indifferent  justification  of 
an  offence  that  a  culprit  who  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  suggest  it  in  any  overt  dispute 
finds  himself  most  uncomfortably  in  con- 
temjat  of  public  opinion.  So  the  public  in- 
sult, which  would  once  have  had  to  be  ex- 
punged with  blood,  has  relapsed  from  its 
high  estate  of  being  a  gentlemanly  act  into 
a  mere  loaferish  breach  of  the  peace,  to  be 
settled  for  in  a  police  court. 

The  fatal  defect  in  these  discarded  stand- 
ards was  that  they  were  not  democratic. 
They  never  iiromoted,  or  were  intended  to 
promote,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  but  merely  contributed  to  the  ex- 
altation of  the  few  who  aspired  to  be  su- 
perior to  rules  that  might  be  fit  for  the 
vulgar.  Now  and  then  someone  stumbles 
across  the  contemporary  stage  who  from 
living  too  exclusively  in  some  narrow  club 
circle  in  Eurojie,  or  even  here,  has  failed 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  at- 
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tempts  in  some  juncture  to  shape  his  con- 
duct accoriiing  to  the  notions  of  gentle- 
manly behavior  that  obtained  in  London 
clubs  as  late  as  the  days  of  George  the 
Fourth.  It  is  only  by  watching  the  absurd 
contortions  of  such  unfortunates  that  we 
are  able  to  realize  the  progress  that  has 
been  made.  Since  the  theory  of  justifica- 
tion by  combat  has  been  exploded  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  a  gentleman 
can  be  sure  of  keeping  his  sacred  honor 
free  from  specks  except  by  plain,  ordinary, 
decent  behavior,  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  other  people.  If  he  does  wi'ong  he  can- 
not fight  his  way  right.  He  simply  has  to 
repent  and  apologize,  or  take  his  punishment 
quietly  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 
It  he  is  injured,  and  the  law  cannot  help 
him,  the  best  way  for  him  is  just  to  grin 
and  bear  it,  and  let  time  wreak  its  own  re- 
venges. To  be  sure,  if  the  injury  is  des- 
perate, and  he  resents  it  in  hot  blood,  the 
law  may  excuse  him  ;  but  society  has  come 
to  a  point  of  sophistication  where  it  is  able 
to  recognize  that  the  man  who  endures  is 
usually  a  stronger  and  a  nobler  creature  than 
the  man  who  gives  reins  to  his  temper.  The 
notion  that  one's  "  honor"  can  be  damaged 
by  the  action  of  another  person  is  pretty 
generally  obsolete.  Brag  is  not  so  good  a 
dog  as  he  was.  Bluff  will  not  go  so  far.  The 
code  that  regulates  in  these  days  the  man- 
ners of  the  highest  and  most  influential 
type  of  American  gentleman  is  actually  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Christian  standard  of  conduct  is  respected 
consciously  or  unconsciously  in  the  clubs 
as  well  as  in  the  churches.  To  forgive  one's 
enemies  (or  at  least  to  let  them  alone),  and 
to  do  as  one  would  be  done  by,  have  always 
been  good  sense,  and  in  these  days  by  some 
miracle  of  grace  they  seem  to  be  getting  to 
be  good  form  too.  But  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  at  it,  since  to  the  discrimin- 
ating observer  the  other  way  is  no  hope- 
lessly absurd,  and  this  age  of  publicity  is 
necessarily  an  age  of  critical  discrimina- 
tion too. 


"  And  then,"  cried  Hope,  "  things  will  go 
smoothly."  "  No,"  grumbled  Experience, 
"things  never  will  go  smoothly  :  they  never 
do.     They  just  bump  along." 

To  the  very  poor,  modern  life  must  bo 


comparatively  simple.  Having  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  they  have  therewith  to  be 
content,  because  it  is  all  they  can  get.  To 
the  very  rich,  life  is  simplified  in  one  way, 
because  if  they  want  anything  that  is  pur- 
chasable they  can  buy  it.  But  there  is  an 
important  element  in  society  whose  income 
is  large  enough  to  make  whole  sets  and 
series  of  requirements  imaginable,  without 
being  suiHcient  to  bring  a  tithe  of  them 
within  the  range  of  real  feasibility.  This 
Magazine  must  go  into  a  good  many  thou- 
sand families  that  appreciate  fully  all  the 
things  that  every  family  that  respects  it- 
self ought  to  do,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end 
to  devise  means  to  make  it  possible  for 
their  particular  family  to  do  them.  Such 
families  do  not  aspire  that  their  pathway 
through  life  shall  be  smooth.  The  problem 
with  them  is  how  to  make  it  traversable 
at  all,  and  if  they  can  keep  under  them 
anything  so  substantial  as  a  corduroy  road 
they  go  on,  thankful  for  such  progress  as 
they  make,  and  philosophically  oblivious  to 
the  bumps. 

For  such  aspiring  families  there  is  a  seri- 
ous extra  bump  in  the  road  in  jirosijeot  next 
summer.  Of  course  the  usual  necessaries 
must  be  provided  for.  The  women  and 
children  must  get  out  of  town,  and  have 
the  indispensable  succession  of  salt-water 
or  mountain-air,  salubrious  shelter,  piazza 
privileges,  band-music,  and  regular  meals. 
The  strain  of  summer  nomadicity  on  the 
family  income  is  too  sorrowfully  familiar 
to  need  to  be  recalled.  The  special  per- 
plexity of  the  approaching  season  is  how, 
after  the  habitual  expenditures,  out  of 
the  remaining  fiscal  fragments,  to  get  to 
see  the  World's  Fair.  For  a  few  days  last 
November  it  seemed  possible  that  a  celes- 
tial visitor  might  swing  in  out  of  space 
and  relieve  American  families  of  this  prob- 
lem ;  but  that  hope  promptly  fizzled  out, 
and  an  amount  of  intellectual  energy  has 
since  been  spent  in  Fair-going  plans  that, 
if  judiciously  geared,  might  have  made  the 
earth  spin  enough  faster  to  confuse  its  sur- 
face, and  slide  Chicago  back  bodily  to  a 
point  conveniently  accessible  from  New 
York. 

As  the  rase  stands,  the  remedy,  if  there 
is  any  remedy,  seems  to  lie  in  co-operation. 
It  will  be  a  particularly  good  summer  to 
try  the  ingenious  but  inadequately  tested 
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expedient  known  as  the  rotary  system  of 
exchangeable  summer-homes,  whereof  the 
general  plan  is  this  :  Let  six  families  pos- 
sessed of  approximately  equal  incomes  and 
imbued  with  mutual  confidence  and  good- 
will, engage  five  sets  of  summer  quarters 
and  one  suitable  lodging  in  Chicago.  The 
summer  quarters  should  embrace  such 
variety  of  allurement  and  climate  as  should 
promise  to  satisfy  the  greatest  variety  of 
tastes,  and  may  be  known  as  A,  B,  0,  D, 
and  E.  On  the  first  of  May  family  No.  1 
shuts  up  its  city  house  and  goes  to  Chicago 
for  a  month,  leaving  its  infants  and  school- 
children with  family  No.  G.  On  the  first  of 
June,  family  No.  1  returns,  and  families  1, 
3,  4,  5,  and  6  go  respectively  to  summer 
houses  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  Family  No.  2 
goes  to  Chicago,  sending  its  children  to  A, 
with  family  No.  1.  On  the  first  of  July 
family  No.  2  returns  to  A,  gets  its  children, 
and  goes  to  B,  where  family  No.  3  have 
been  spending  June.  No.  3  leaves  its  chil- 
dren with  No.  2,  and  goes  to  Chicago  for 
July.  August  1st,  family  No.  3  returns  to 
B  for  its  children,  and  takes  them  to  C, 
where  family  No.  4  has  been,  and  family 
No.  4  goes  to  the  Fair  leaving  its  children 
with  family  No.  3.  On  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber all  the  families  will  have  been  thor- 
oughly to  the  Fair,  each  family  will  have 
been  relieved  of  all  domestic  cares  and  ex- 


penses during  its  month's  absence,  and 
will  have  enjoyed  besides  its  fairing  a  more 
diversified  experience  of  summer  resorts 
than  it  could  have  got  in  any  other  way  at 
anywhere  near  the  same  cost.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  a  simple  variation  of  the  arrange- 
ment suggested,  the  rotary  system  can  be 
easily  made  to  provide  fresh  summerscenes 
and  a  change  of  air  for  each  family  once  a 
month  from  June  to  November.  Indeed  its 
adaptation  to  Fair  jjurposes  is  only  inci- 
dental, its  original  design  being  to  slake 
the  summer  restlessness  of  American  fami- 
lies, and  afford  an  economical  and  pleasant 
vent  for  the  national  jiropensity  to  move 
on. 

The  system  is  as  elastic  as  it  is  simple, 
and  lends  itself  to  all  sorts  of  modifications 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
the  ingenious  mind.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the  be- 
longings of  the  various  families  will  get 
more  or  less  mixed  up,  and  it  might  be  as 
well  to  hold  a  raflie  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son whereat  property  rights  in  children  and 
movables  of  disputed  ownership  would  be 
settled  by  the  allotment  of  chance.  That 
detail  and  many  others,  however,  would 
l^rovide  for  themselves.  The  plan  is  feasi- 
ble ;  that  is  self-evident.  It  might  not 
work  with  perfect  smoothness,  but  at  least 
it  would  bump  along. 
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INTEODUCTION. 
Bv  Maria  R.  Audubon. 

THE  following  images  of  autobiography  of  my  grandfather,  John  James  Audu- 
bon, the  naturalist,  were  found  accidentally  in  an  old  calfskin-bound  volume 
where  for  many  years  they  had  been  hidden.  They  have  proved  of  so  much 
interest  to  those  who  have  read  them  or  heard  them  read,  that  it  is  deemed  well 
to  pubHsh  them  unchanged,  though  in  one  or  two  instances  paragraphs  and  names 
which  bear  on  purely  family  matters  have  been  omitted.  Indeed,  with  the  pictured 
faces  of  the  father  who  wi'ote  the  sketch  and  those  of  the  two  sons  for  whom  it 
was  written  looking  from  the  wall  of  the  room  wherein  the  ancient  book  lies,  it  has 
seemed  impossible  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  quaint  23hraseology  and  rather  ir- 
regular arrangement  of  incidents  ;  all,  therefore,  has  been  left  untouched.  Those 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  must  long  have  passed  away  ;  and  it  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  objection  to  be  raised  as  to  retaining  the  few 
names  to  be  found  in  it. 

That  a  transcript  from  these  pages  was  part  of  the  material  jjlaced  by  mv 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Audubon,  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  her  Memoir  of  her 
husband,  is  probable  from  the  appearance  there  of  several  brief  extracts  from  it, 
and  of  a  summary  of  the  events  here  described  ;  but  the  narrative  had  never  been 
even  privately  printed. 

Written  at  a  time  when  the  struggle  was  over,  fame  and  wealth  having  then 
come  to  the  man  who  rose  so  successfully  after  such  heavy  losses  and  such  con- 
tinuous and  unlooked-for  misfortunes,  the  manuscrijit  shows  that  these  things  had 
cut  deej)  into  the  sensitive  heart  and  mind  of  him  of  whom  we  may  siu-ely  say 

"No  bird  that  cleaves  the  air 
But  his  revealing  thought  h.-vs  made  more  fair.'' 

JVIYSELF,   J.   J.   AUDUBON.  iana,  then   owned  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  precise  period  of  my  birth  is  yet  During   one    of  these   excursions  he 

an  enigma  to  me,  and  I  can  only  say  married  a  lady  of   Sjianish  extraction, 

what  I  have  often  heard  my  father  re-  whom  I  have  been  led  to  understand 

peat  to  me  on  this  subject,  which  is  as  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  wealthy,  and 

follows  :  It  seems  that  my  father  had  otherwise  attractive,  and  who  liore  my 

large  iDroperties  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  father   three    sons   and    a    daughter,    I 

was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  freqiiently  being  the  youngest  of  the  sons  and  the 

that   portion   of  our   Southern    States  only  one  who  survived  extreme  youth, 

called,  and  known  by  the  name  of,  Louis-  My'mother,  soon  after  my  birth,  accom- 

CopyriKht,  IS'JS,  liy  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.    All  nphtR  rcscrvcil. 
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pauietl  my  father  to  tlie  estate  of  Aux  bird  presuming  iiiJou  Lis  rights  in  the 

Caves,  ou  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  scale  of  nature  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  he  eer- 

and  she  was  one  of  the  victims  during  tainly  showed  his  suiiremacy  in  sti'ength 

the    ever-to-be-lamented   period  of   the  over  the  denizen  of  the  air.  for,  walking 

negro  insurrection  of  that  island.  deliberately   and  uprightly  toward  the 

My  father,  through  the  intervention  poor  bird,  he  at  once  killed  it.  with  un- 
of  some  faithful  servants,  escaped  from  natural  composui-e.  The  sensations  of 
Aux  Cayes  with  a  good  portion  of  his  my  infant  heart  at  this  cruel  sight  were 
2>late  and  money,  and  with  me  and  these  agony  to  me.  I  jjrayed  the  servant  to 
humble  friends  reached  New  Orleans  in  beat  the  monkey,  but  he,  who  for  some 
safety.  From  this  place  he  took  me  to  reason  preferred  the  monkey-  to  the  par- 
France,  where,  having  married  the  only  rot,  refused.  I  uttered  long  and  pierc- 
mother  I  have  ever  known,  he  left  me  ing  cries,  my  mother  rushed  into  the 
under  her  charge,  and  returned  to  the  room,  I  was  tranquillized,  the  monkey 
United  States  in  the  employ  of  the  was  forever  afterward  chained,  anil 
French  Government,  acting  as  an  ofiScer  Mignonne  buried  with  all  the  jjomp  of 
under  Admiral  Rochambeau.  Shortly  a  cherished  lost  one. 
afterward,  however,  he  landed  in  the  This  made,  as  I  have  said,  a  very  deep 
United  States  and  became  attached  to  impression  on  my  youthful  mind.  But 
the  army  under  La  Fayette.  now,  my  dear  children,  I  must  tell  you 

The  first  of   my   recollective  powers  somewhat  of  viy  father,  and  of  bis  23ar- 

islaced  me  in  the  central  isortion  of  the  entage. 

city  of  Nantes,  on  the  Loire  River,  in  John  Audubon,  my  grandfather,  was 

France,  where  I  still  recollect  particu-  born  and  lived  at  the  small  village  of 

larly  that  I  was  much  cherished  by  my  Sable  d'Olhouue,   and  was  by   trade  a 

dear  stej^mother,  who  had  no  children  of  very  humble  fisherman.     He  appears  to 

her  own,  and  that  I  was  constantly  at-  have  made  up  for  the  want  of  wealth  by 

tended  by  one  or   two    black    servants  the  number  of  his  children,  twentj'-one 

who  had  followed  my  father  from  Santo  of  whom  he  actually  raised  to  man  and 

Domingo    to    New   Orleans   and    after-  womanhood.     All  were  sons,  with  one 

ward  to  Nantes.  exception  ;  my  aunt,  one  uncle,  and  my 

One  incident,  which  is  as  perfect  in  father,  who  was  the  twentieth  son,  being 
my  memory  as  if  it 
had  occurred  this 
very    dav,    I    have 
thought    of    thou- 


sands of  times  since. 

and  will  now  j^ut  011 

piajjer  as  one  of  the 

curious  things  which 

l^erhaps  did  lead  me 

in  after  times  to  love 

birds,  and  to  finally 

stud  y    them    with 

pleasure  infinite.  My 

mother  had   several 

beautiful    parrots, 

and  some  monkeys  ; 

one  of  the  latter  was 

a  full-grown  male  of 

a  very  large  species. 

One  morning,  while 

the  servants  were  engaged  in  arranging    ing 

the  room  I  was  in,  "  Pretty  Polly"  ask-    means 

ing  for  her  breakfast  as  usual,  "Bu  pain    tenaiu 

au  lail  i^our  le  jy^rrorjKrf  jMignoinir,"  the         Son 

man  of  the  woods  2)roljal)ly  thought  the    took  1 


the  oidy  members  of 
that  extraordinary 
numerous  family 
who  lived  to  old  age. 
In  subsequent  years, 
when  I  visited  Sable 
d'Olhonne,  the  old 
residents  assured  me 
that  they  had  seen 
the  whole  family,  in- 
cluding both  par 
ents,  at  church  many 
times. 

Wlieu  my  father 
had  reached  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  his 
father  ])rtscnted  him 
with  a  shirt,  a  dress 
of  coarse  material,  a 
stick  and  his  bless- 
and  urged  him  to  go  and  seek 
s  for  his  future  support  and  sus- 


///((/   whaler  or  cod-fisherman 
11  on  board  as  a  "  Bov."     Of  his 


(Eeprortuced  from  an  engraving  by  C.  Turner,  A.K.A.,  of  the  portrait  by  F.  Cruickshank.) 
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life  (luring  las  oai'ly  voyages  it  would 
be    useless    to  trouble  vou.  let  it  suf- 


thiiig    very    considerable.       The     then 
Governor    gave     me    an    aiipointmeut 


fice  for  me   to   say  tliat   tliey  were  of    which  called  me  to  France,  and  ha\ing 


the  usual  most   uncomfortable  nature. 
How  many  trips  he  made  I  cannot  say, 


received    some    favors    there,    bi 
once  more  a  seafaring  man,  the  (iovci 


but  he  told  me  that  by  the  time  he  was 
seventeen  he  had  become  an  able  sea- 
man before  the  mast ;  when  twenty-one, 
he  commanded  a  tishiug  -  smack,  and 
went  to  the  great  Newfoundland  Banks  ; 
at  twenty -live  he  owned  sevei-al  small 
crafts,  all  fishermen,  and  at  twenty- 
eight  sailed  for  Santo  Domingo  with 
his  little  fiotilla  heavily  loaded  with  the 
produce  of  the  deep.  "  Fortune,"  said 
he  to  me  one  day,  "  now  began  to  smile 
upon  me.  I  did  well  in  this  enterprise, 
and  after  a  few  more  voyages  of  the 
same  sort  gave  up  the  sea,  and  pur- 
chased a  small  estate  on  the  Isle  i\ 
Vaches  ;  the  prosperity  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo was  at  its  zenith,  and  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  I  had  realized  some- 


ment  having  granted  me  the  command 
of  a  small  vessel  of  war." 

How  long  my  father  remained  in  the 
service  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 
The  different  changes  occui-riug  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Eevolutiou,  and 
afterward  during  that  in  France,  seem 
to  have  sent  him  from  one  place  to  an- 
other as  if  a  foot-ball ;  his  projaerty  in 
Santo  Domingo  augmenting,  however, 
the  while,  and  indeed  till  the  liberation 
of  the  black  slnvos  there. 

During  a  visit  he  paid  to  Pennsyl- 
vania when  snllrring  from  the  efi'ects  of 
a  sunstroke,  lie  )inrrliiised  the  beautiful 
farm  of  .Alill^Tovc  ..n  \hv  S.^liuvlkill  and 
Perki..iiu.M  streams.  .\t  tliis  place,  an.l  a 
few  days  only  before  the  memorable  bat- 
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tie  (sic)  of  Valley  Forge,  Geueral  Wabh-  iu    the   Fieueli  Eevohition  ;  both  were 

ington  presented  hiiu  with  his  jjortrait,  officers   iu   the   army.     His  only  sister 

now  in  my  possession,  anil  highly   do  was  killed  by  the  Chouans  of  La  Ven- 

I  value  it  as  a  memento  of  that  noble  d(.'e,  and  the  only  brother  he  had  was 

man   and   the   glories  of   those    da;\'5. "  not   on    good    terms  with   him.      This 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between 
England  and  her  child  of  the  West,  my 
father  returned  to  France,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  employ  of  the  naval  de- 
partment of  that  country,  being  at  one 
time  sent  to  Plymouth,  England,  in 
a  seventy  -  live -gun  ship,  to  exchange 
prisoners.  This  was,  I  think,  iu  the 
short  peace  that  took  place  between 
England  and  France  iu  1801.  He  re- 
turned to  Rochefort,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years,  still  in  the  employ  of 
Government.  He  liii;illy  smt  in  his 
resignation  and  I'llnni.il  (o  Xiintes  and 
La  Gerbertiere.  He  Imd  iii;iuy  severe 
trials  and  afflictions  l)etore  l]is  death, 
having  lost  my  two  older  brothers  early 

•  The  family  still  own  this  portrait  of  General  Wash- 


brother  resided  at  Bayonne,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, liad  a  large  family,  none  of  whom 
I  have  ever  seen  or  known. 

In  personal  ajspearance  my  father  and 
I  were  of  the  same  height  and  stature, 
say  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  erect, 
and  with  muscles  of  steel ;  his  manners 
were  those  of  a  most  polished  gentle- 
man, for  those  and  his  natural  under- 
standing had  been  carefully  improved 
both  by  obsei-vation  and  by  self-educa- 
tiou.  Iu  temper  we  much  resembled 
each  other  also,  being  warm,  irascible, 
and  at  times  violent,  but  it  was  like 
the  blast  of  a  hurricane,  dreadful  for  a 
time,  when  calm  almost  instantly  re- 
turned. He  greatly  approved  of  the 
change  in  France  during  the  time  of 
Najjoleou,    whom    he    almost   idolized. 
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"atland   House  on   the   Schuylkill,    Pa.,    as   Rebuilt  about   1846. 

(The  home  of  Lucy  Bakewell,  whom  Audubon  married.) 


My  father  dieil  iu  1813,  regretted  most 
deservedly  ou  accouut  of  bis  simplicity, 
truth,  and  perfect  sense  of  honesty. 
Now  I  must  return  to  myself. 

My  stepmother,  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  me,  far  too  much  for  my 
good,  was  desirous  that  I  should  he 
brought  uj)  to  live  and  die  "like  a 
gcntlciiiiLU,"  thinking  that  tine  clothes 
and  tillcil  ]>cii'k('ts  were  the  only  requi- 
sites iiccdtiil  to  attain  this  end.  She 
tbercfore  completely  spoiled  me,  hid 
my  faults,  boasted  to  everyone  of  my 
youthful  merits,  and,  worse  than  all, 
siiiil  fi('(|uciitly  in  my  jjresence  that  I 
was  the  liiuiilsoniest  boy  in  France.  All 
my  «  i^liis  aud  idle  notions  were  at  once 
gratified  ;  she  went  so  far  as  actually  to 
grant  me  rarte  blaiichr  at  all  the  con- 
fectionery shops  in  the  town,  and  also 
of  the  village  of  Coueron,  where  during 
the  summer  we  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the 
country. 

^ly  father  was  quite  of  another,  and 
much  more  valuable,  descrijition  of 
mind  as  regarded  my  future  welfare  ; 
he  believed   not   iu  the  jiower  of  gold 


coins  as  efficient  means  to  render  a  man 
happy.  He  sjioke  of  the  stores  of  the 
mind,  and  having  suffered  much  him- 
self through  a  want  of  education,  he 
ordered  that  I  should  be  put  to  school, 
and  have  teachers  at  home.  "  Revolu- 
tions," he  was  wont  to  say,  "  too  often 
take  place  iu  the  lives  of  individuals, 
and  they  are  apt  to  lose  in  one  day  the 
fortune  they  before  possessed  ;  but  tal- 
ents and  knowledge,  added  to  sound 
mental  training,  assisted  by  honest  in- 
dustry, can  never  fail,  nor  be  taken 
from  anyone  once  the  possessor  of  such 
valuable  means."  Therefore,  notwith- 
standing all  my  mother's  entreaties  and 
her  tears,  oft"  to  a  school  I  was  sent.  Ex- 
cepting only,  perhajDS,  milifaiy  siIumiIs. 
none  were  good  in  Fraiirc  at  this  juii- 
od  ;  the  thimders  of  the  1J<  voluti..,,  still 
roared  over  the  land,  the  Ktvoluliun- 
ists  covered  the  earth  with  the  blood 
of  man,  woman,  and  child.  But  let  me 
forever  droj)  the  curtain  over  the  fright- 
ful aspect  of  this  dire  jiicture.  To 
think  of  these  dreadful  days  is  too  ter- 
rible,  and  would  be  too  horrible  aud 
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painful  for  me  to  relate  to  you,  my  dear  of  the   violiu  ;  mathematics  was   hard, 

sous.  dull  work  I  thought  ;  geography  jjleased 

The  school  I   went  to   was   none   of  me   more.      For   my   other   studies,  as 

the  best  ;  my  j)rivate  teachers  were  the  well  as  for  dancing,  I  was  quite  enthusi- 

ouly   means  through  which  I  acquired  astic  ;  and  I  well  recollect  how  anxious 

the  least  benefit.     My  father,  who  had  I  was   then  to  become  the  commander 

been  for  so  long  a  seaman,  and  who  was  of  a  corps  of  dragoons, 

then  in  the  French  Navj-,  wished  me  to  My  father  being   mostly   absent,  on 

follow  in  his  steps,  or  else  to  become  duty,    my   mother   suffered    me   to   do 


an  engineer.     For  this  reason  I  studied  much    as   I   pleased  ;  it   was   therefore 

dra^ving,  geography,  mathematics,  fenc-  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  instead  of 

ing,  etc.,  as  well  as  music,  for  which  I  applying   closely  to  my  studies,  I  pre- 

liad  considerable  talent.     I  had  a  good  ferred  associating  with  boys  of  my  own 

fencing-master,  and   a  first-rate  teacher  age   and    disi^osition,    who   were   more 
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Victor  Gifford  Audubon,   aged 
(Painted  by  his  father,  J.  J.  Audubon,  about  1823.) 

fond  of  going  in  search  of  birds'  nests, 
fishing,  or  shooting,  than  of  better  stud- 
ies. Thus  almost  every  day,  instead  of 
going  to  school  when  I  ought  to  have 
gone,  I  usually  made  for  the  fields, 
where  I  spent  the  day  ;  my  little  basket 
went  with  me,  tilled  with  good  eatables, 
and  when  I  returned  home,  during  either 
winter  or  summer,  it  was  rej)lenished 
with  what  I  called  curiosities,  such  as 
birds'  nests,  birds'  eggs,  curious  lich- 
ens, flowers  of  aU  sorts,  and  even  peb- 
bles gathered  along  the  shore  of  some 
rivulet. 

The  first  time  my  father  returned 
from  sea  after  this  my  room  exhibited 
quite  a  show,  and  on  entering  it  he  was 
so  pleased  to  see  my  various  collections 
that  he  comi^limented  me  on  my  taste 
for  such  things  ;  but  when  he  inquired 
what  else  I  had  done,  and  I,  Uke  a  cul- 
prit, hung  my  head,  he  left  me  with- 
out saying  another  woixl.  Dinner  over 
he  asked  my  sister  for  some  music, 
and,  on  her  playing  for  him,  he  was  so 
pleased  with  her  improvement  that  he 
presented  her  with  a  beautiful  book.  I 
was  next  asked  to  play  on  my  violin, 
but  alas  !  for  nearly  a  month  I  had  not 
touched  it,  it  was  stringless  ;  not  a  word 


was  said  on  that  subject.  "  Had  I  any 
ihawings  to  show  ?  "  Only  a  few,  and 
those  not  good.  My  good  father  looked 
at  his  wife,  kissed  my  sister,  and  huiu- 
njiiig  a  tune  left  the  room.  The  next 
morning  at  dawn  of  day  my  father  and 
I  were  under  way  in  a  pi-ivate  carriage  ; 
my  trunk,  etc.,  were  fastened  to  it,  my 
viohu-case  was  under  my  feet,  the  pos- 
tilion was  ordered  to  jjroceed,  my  fa- 
ther took  a  book  from  his  pocket,  and 
while  he  silently  read  I  was  left  entire- 
ly to  my  own  thoughts. 

After  some  days'  travelling  we  entered 
the  gates  of  Koehefort.  My  father  had 
scarcely  spoken  to  me,  yet  there  was 
no  anger  exhibited  in  his  countenance  ; 
nay,  as  we  reached  the  house  where 
we  alighted,  and  approached  the  door, 
near  which  a  sentinel  stopp)ed  his  walk 
and  presented  arms,  I  saw  him  smile  as 
he  raised  his  hat  and  said  a  few  words 
to  the  man,  but  so  low  that  not  a  sella- 
ble reached  my  ears. 

The  house  was  furnished  with  ser- 
vants, and  everything  seemed  to  go  on 
as  if  the  owner  had  not  left  it.  3Iy 
father  bade  me  sit  by  his  side,  and  tak- 
ing one  of  my  hands,  calmly  said  to 
me  :  "My  beloved  boy,   thou   art  now 


Woodhouse  Auilubon,  aged  Eleven. 
(Painted  by  his  fathiT.  J.  .1.  Audubon,  about  1823.) 
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safe,  I  have  brougbt  thee  here  that  I 
may  be  able  to  pay  constant  attention 
to  thy  studies,  thou  shalt  have  amjjle 
time  for  f)leasures,  but  the  remainder 
must  be  emiiloyed  with  industry  and 
care.  This  day  is  entirely  thine  own, 
and  as  I  must  attend  to  my  duties,  if 
thou  wishest  to  see  the  docks,  the  fine 
ships  of  war,  and  walk  round  the  wall, 
thou  may'st  accompany  me. "  I  accepted 
and  oft"  together  we  went  ;  I  was  pre- 
sented to  every  officer  we  met,  and  they 
noticing  me  more  or  less,  I  saw  much 
that  day,  yet  stOl  I  perceived  that  I  was 
like  a  iJiisouer-of-war  on  parole  in  the 
city  of  Eochefort. 

My  best  and  most  amiable  comjjanion 
was  the  son  of  Admiral,  or  Yice-Ad- 
miral  (I  do  not  precisely  recollect  his 
rank)  Vivien,  who  resided  nearly  opjio- 
site  to  the  house  where  my  father  and  I 
then  resided  ;  his  com^jany  I  much  en- 
joyed, and  along  with  him  all  my  leisui'e 
hours  were  sf)ent.  About  this  time  my 
father  was  sent  to  England  in  a  corvette 
with,  a  view  to  exchange  prisoners,  and 
he  sailed  on  board  the  man-of-war  L'ln- 
stitution  for  Plymouth.  Previous  to  his 
sailing  he  jilaced  me  under  the  charge 
of  his  secretary,  Gabriel  Loyen  Dupuy 
Gaudeau,  the  son  of  a  fallen  nobleman. 
Now  this  gentleman  was  of  no  j^leasing 
nature  to  me  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  more 
than  too  strict  and  severe  in  all  his  pre- 
scriptions to  me,  and  well  do  I  recollect 
that  one  morning,  after  having  been  set 
to  a  verj'  arduous  task  in  mathematical 
problems,  I  gave  him  the  slip,  jumped 
from  the  window,  and  ran  off  through 
the  gardens  attached  to  the  Marine 
Secretariat.  The  unfledged  bird  may 
stand  for  a  while  on  the  border  of  its 
nest,  and  perhaps  open  its  winglets  and 
attempt  to  soar  away,  but  his  youthful 
imprudence  may,  and  indeed  often  does, 
l^rove  inimical  to  his  prowess,  as  some 
more  waiy  and  older  bird,  that  has  kept 
an  eye  toward  him,  pounces  relentlessly 
upon  the  young  adventurer  and  secures 
him  within  the  grasp  of  his  more  pow- 
erful talons.  This  was  the  case  with  me 
in  this  instance.  I  had  leaped  from  the 
door  of  my  cage  and  thought  myself 
quite  safe,  while  I  rambled  thoughtlessly 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees  in  the 
garden  and  grounds  in  which  I  found 
myself  ;  but  the  secretary,  with  a  side 


glance,  had  watched  my  escai^e,  and,  ere 
many  minutes  had  elapsed,  I  saw  com- 
ing toward  me  a  corporal  with  whom, 
in  fact,  I  was  well  acquainted.  On 
nearing  me,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to 
escajje,  our  past  familiarity  was,  I  found, 
quite  evaporated  ;  he  bid  me,  in  a  severe 
voice,  to  follow  him,  and  on  my  being 
presented  to  my  father's  secretary  I 
was  at  once  ordered  on  board  the  pon- 
toon in  port.     All  remonstrances  proved 
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fruitless,  and  on  board  the  pontoon  I 
was  conducted,  and  there  left  amid  such 
a  medlej'  of  culprits  as  I  cannot  describe, 
and  of  whom,  indeed,  I  have  but  little 
recoUeetiou,  sa^e  that  I  felt  vile  myself 
in  their  vile  company.  My  father  re- 
turned in  due  course,  and  released  me 
from  these  floating  and  most  disagree- 
able lodgings,  but  not  without  a  rather 
severe  reprimand. 

Shortly  after  this  we  returned  to 
Nantes,  and  later  to  La  Gerbertiere. 
My  stay  here  was  short,  and  I  went  to 
Nantes  to  study  mathematics  anew,  and 
there  spent  about  one  year,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  has  flown  from  my 
memory,  with  the  exception  of  one  in- 
cident, of  which,  when  I  hajipeu  to  pass 
my  hand  over  the  left  side  of  my  head, 
I  am  ever  and  anon  reminded.  'Tis 
this :  one  morning  while  playing  with 
boys  of  my  own  age,  a  quarrel  arose 
among  us,  a  battle  onsned,  in  the  course 
of   which  I   was    knocked    down   by  a 
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round  stone,  that  brought  the  blood 
from  that  part  of  my  skull,  and  for  a 
time  I  lay  on  the  ground  imconscious, 
but  soon  rallying,  experienced  no  lasting 
effects  but  the  scar. 

During  all  these  years  there  existed 
within  me  a  tendency  to  follow  Nat- 
ui-e  in  her  walks.  Perhai^s  not  an  hour 
of  leisure  was  spent  elsewhere  than  in 
woods  and  fields,  and  to  examine  either 
the  eggs,,  nest,  yoimg,  or  ^jarents  of  any 
species  of  birds  constituted  my  delight. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  I  com- 
menced a  series  of  drawings  of  the  birds 
of  France,  which  I  continued  until  I 
had  upward  of  two  hundred  drawings, 
aU  bad  enough,  my  dear  sons,  yet  they 
were  representations  of  birds,  and  I  felt 
pleased  with  them.  Hundreds  of  anec- 
dotes respecting  my  life  at  this  time 
might  prove  interesting  to  you,  but  as 
they  are  not  in  my  mind  at  this  moment 
I  will  leave  them,  though  you  may  find 
some  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing j)ages. 

I  was  within  a  few  months  of  be- 
ing seventeen  years  old,  when  my  step- 
mother, who  was  an  earnest  Catholic, 
took  into  her  head  that  I  should  be 
confirmed ;  my  father  agi-eed.  I  was 
surprised  and  indiflerent,  but  yet  as  I 
loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  my  own 
mother,  and  well  did  she  merit  my  deej)- 
est  affection,  I  took  to  the  catechism, 
studied  it  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  ceremony,  and  all  was  performed 
to  her  liking.  Not  long  after  this,  my 
father,  anxious  as  he  was  that  I  should 
be  enrolled  in  Napoleon's  army  as  a 
Frenchman,  found  it  necessary  to  send 
me  back  to  my  own  beloved  country, 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  I 
came  with  intense  and  indescribable 
pleasure. 

On  landing  at  New  York,  I  caught 
the  yellow  fever  by  walking  to  the  bank 
at  Green-n-ich  to  get  the  money  to  which 
my  father's  letter  of  credit  entitled  me. 
The  kind  man  who  commanded  the  ship 
that  brought  me  from  France,  whose 
name  was  a  common  one,  John  Smith, 
took  particular  charge  of  me,  removed 
me  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  placed  me 
under  the  care  of  two  Quaker  ladies 
who  kept  a  boarding-house.  To  theii- 
skilful  and  untiring  ministrations  I  may 
safely  say  I  owe  the  prolongation  of  my 
Vol.  Xni.— 28 


life.  Letters  were  forwarded  by  them 
to  my  father's  agent,  Miles  Fisher,  of 
Philadelphia,  of  whom  I  have  more  to 
say  hereafter.  He  came  for  me  in  his 
carriage  and  removed  me  to  his  villa,  at 
a  short  distance  from  Philadelphia  and 
on  the  road  toward  Trenton.  There  I 
would  have  found  mj'self  quite  com- 
fortable had  not  incidents  taken  place 
which  are  so  connected  with  the  change 
in  my  life  as  to  call  immediate  attention 
to  them. 

Miles  Fisher  had  been  my  father's 
trusted  agent  for  about  eighteen  years, 
and  the  old  gentlemen  entertained  great 
mutual  friendship  ;  indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Fisher  was  actually  de- 
sirous that  I  should  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  and  this  was  e\'inced 
within  a  few  days  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  good  Quaker  presented  me 
to  a  daughter  of  no  mean  appearance, 
but  toward  whom  I  haiJjjened  to  take 
an  unconquerable  dislike.  Then  he  was 
opposed  to  music  of  all  descriptions,  as 
well  as  to  dancing,  could  not  bear  me 
to  carry  a  gun,  or  fishing-rod,  and,  in- 
deed, condemned  most  of  my  amuse- 
ments. All  these  things  were  diffi- 
culties toward  accomplishing  a  plan 
which,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, had  been  premeditated  between 
him  and  my  father,  and  rankled  the 
heart  of  the  kindly,  if  somewhat  strict 
Quaker.  They  troubled  me  much  also  ; 
at  times  I  wished  myself  anywhere  but 
under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Fisher,  and  at 
last  I  reminded  him  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  install  me  on  the  estate  to  which  my 
father  had  sent  me. 

One  morning,  therefore,  I  was  told 
that  the  carriage  was  ready  to  carry  me 
there,  and  toward  my  future  home  he 
and  I  went.  You  are  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  position  of  Mill  Grove  for 
me  to  aUude  to  that  now  ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  we  reached  the  former  abode 
of  my  father  about  sunset.  I  was  pre- 
sented to  our  tenant,  William  Thomas, 
who  also  was  a  Quaker,  and  took  pos- 
session under  certain  restrictions,  which 
amoimted  to  my  not  receiving  more 
than  enough  money  per  quarter  than 
was  considered  sufficient  for  the  expen- 
diture of  a  young  gentleman. 

Miles  Fisher  left  me  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  after  him  went  my  blessings 
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round  stone,  that  brought  the  blood 
from  that  jjart  of  my  skidl,  and  for  a 
time  I  lay  on  the  ground  imconscious, 
but  soon  rallying,  experienced  no  lasting 
effects  but  the  scar. 

During  all  these  years  there  existed 
within  me  a  tendency  to  follow  Nat- 
m-e  in  her  walks.  Perhajos  not  an  hour 
of  leisure  was  spent  elsewhere  than  in 
woods  and  fields,  and  to  examine  either 
the  eggs,,  nest,  young,  or  jDarents  of  any 
species  of  bii-ds  constituted  my  delight. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  I  com- 
menced a  series  of  drawings  of  the  birds 
of  France,  which  I  continued  until  I 
had  upward  of  two  hundred  drawings, 
all  bad  enough,  my  dear  sons,  yet  they 
were  representations  of  birds,  and  I  felt 
pleased  with  them.  Hundreds  of  anec- 
dotes respecting  my  life  at  this  time 
might  prove  interesting  to  you,  but  as 
they  are  not  in  my  mind  at  this  moment 
I  will  leave  them,  though  you  may  find 
some  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

I  was  within  a  few  months  of  be- 
ing seventeen  years  old,  when  my  step- 
mother, who  was  an  earnest  Catholic, 
took  into  her  head  that  I  should  be 
confirmed ;  my  father  agreed.  I  was 
surprised  and  indifferent,  but  yet  as  I 
loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  my  own 
mother,  and  well  did  she  merit  my  deep- 
est affection,  I  took  to  the  catechism, 
studied  it  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  ceremony,  and  all  was  performed 
to  her  liking.  Not  long  after  this,  my 
father,  anxious  as  he  was  that  I  should 
be  enrolled  in  Napoleon's  army  as  a 
Frenchman,  found  it  necessary  to  send 
me  back  to  my  owu  beloved  country, 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  I 
came  with  intense  and  indescribable 
pleasure. 

On  landing  at  New  York,  I  caught 
the  yellow  fever  by  walking  to  the  bank 
at  Greenwich  to  get  the  money  to  which 
my  father's  letter  of  credit  entitled  me. 
The  kind  man  who  commanded  the  ship 
that  brought  me  from  France,  whose 
name  was  a  common  one,  John  Smith, 
took  particular  charge  of  me,  removed 
me  to  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  placed  me 
imder  the  care  of  two  Quaker  ladies 
who  kept  a  boarding-house.  To  their 
skilful  and  untiring  ministrations  I  may 
safely  say  I  owe  the  prolongation  of  my 
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life.  Letters  were  foi-warded  by  them 
to  my  father's  agent,  Miles  Fisher,  of 
Philadelphia,  of  whom  I  have  more  to 
say  hereafter.  He  came  for  me  in  his 
carriage  and  removed  me  to  his  viUa,  at 
a  short  distance  from  Philadelphia  and 
on  the  road  toward  Trenton.  There  I 
would  have  found  myself  quite  com- 
fortable had  not  incidents  taken  place 
which  are  so  connected  with  the  change 
in  my  life  as  to  call  immediate  attention 
to  them. 

MOes  Fisher  had  been  my  father's 
trusted  agent  for  about  eighteen  years, 
and  the  old  gentlemen  entertained  great 
mutual  friendship  ;  indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Fisher  was  actually  de- 
sirous that  I  should  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  and  this  was  evinced 
within  a  few  days  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  good  Quaker  presented  me 
to  a  daughter  of  no  mean  appearance, 
but  toward  whom  I  haijpened  to  take 
an  unconquerable  dislike.  Then  he  was 
opposed  to  music  of  all  descriptions,  as 
well  as  to  dancing,  could  not  bear  me 
to  carry  a  gun,  or  fishing-rod,  and,  in- 
deed, condemned  most  of  my  amuse- 
ments. All  these  things  were  diflfi- 
culties  toward  accomplishing  a  jjlan 
which,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, had  been  premeditated  between 
him  and  my  father,  and  rankled  the 
heart  of  the  kindly,  if  somewhat  strict 
Quaker.  They  troubled  me  much  also  ; 
at  times  I  wished  myself  anywhere  but 
under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Fisher,  and  at 
last  I  reminded  him  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  install  me  on  the  estate  to  which  my 
father  had  sent  me. 

One  morning,  therefore,  I  was  told 
that  the  carriage  was  ready  to  carry  me 
there,  and  toward  my  future  home  he 
and  I  went.  You  are  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  position  of  Mill  Grove  for 
me  to  allude  to  that  now  ;  suiEce  it  to 
say  that  we  reached  the  former  abode 
of  my  father  about  sunset.  I  was  pre- 
sented to  our  tenant,  William  Thomas, 
who  also  was  a  Quaker,  and  took  pos- 
session under  certain  restrictions,  which 
amounted  to  my  not  receiving  more 
than  enough  money  per  quarter  than 
was  considered  sufficient  for  the  expen- 
diture of  a  young  gentleman. 

Miles  Fisher  left  me  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  -ifter  him  went  my  blessings 
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for  I  thought  his  departure  a  ti-ue  de- 
liverance ;  yet  this  was  only  because 
our  tastes  and  educations  were  so  dif- 
ferent, for  he  certainly  was  a  good  and 
learned  man.  Mill  Grove  was  ever  to 
me  a  blessed  sjiot  ;  in  my  daily  walks  I 
thought  I  perceived  the  traces  left  by 
my  father  as  I  looked  on  the  even 
fences  round  the  fields,  or  on  the  regu- 
lar manner  with  which  avenues  of  trees, 
as  well  as  the  orchards,  had  been 
planted  by  his  hand.  The  mill  was 
also  a  source  of  joy  to  me,  and  in  the 
cave,  which  you  too  remember,  where 
the  pewees  were  wont  to  build,  I  never 
failed  to  find  quietude  and  delight. 

Hunting,  fishing,  drawing,  and  mu- 
sic occuj)ied  my  every  moment ;  cares 
I  knew  not,  and  cared  naught  about 
them.  I  purchased  excellent  and  beau- 
tiful horses,  ^'i8ited  all  such  neighbors 
as  I  found  congenial  sijii-its,  and  was  as 
hapjjy  ashapijy  could  be.  A  few  months 
after  my  arrival  at  Mill  Grove  I  was 
informed  one  day  that  an  English  fam- 
ily had  purchased  the  plantation  next 
to  mine,  that  the  name  of  the  owner 
was  Bakewell,  and  moreover  that  he 
had  several  very  handsome  and  inter- 
esting daughters,  and  beautiful  pointer 
dogs.  I  listened,  but  cared  not  a  jot 
about  them  at  the  time.  The  place  was 
within  sight  of  Mill  Grove,  and  Fatland 
Ford,  as  it  was  called,  was  merely  di- 
vided from  my  estate  by  a  road  leading 
to  the  Schuylkill  Eiver.  Mr.  William 
Bakewell,  the  father  of  the  family,  had 
called  on  me  one  day,  but,  finding  I 
was  rambling  in  the  woods  in  search 
of  birds,  left  a  card  and  an  invitation 
to  go  shooting  with  him.  Now  this 
gentleman  was  an  Englishman,  and  I 
such  a  foolish  boy,  that,  entertaining  the 
greatest  prejudices  against  all  of  his  na- 
tionality, I  did  not  return  his  visit  for 
many  weeks,  which  was  as  absurd  as  it 
was  ungentlemanly  and  impoHte. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  good  sotd,  more  than 
once  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  as 
well  as  her  worthy  husband,  but  all  to 
no  import  ;  J^nglish  was  English  with 
me,  my  poor  childish  mind  was  settled 
on  that,  and  as  I  wished  to  know  none 
of  the  race  the  call  remained  unacknowl- 
edged. 

Frosty  weather,  however,  came,  and 
anon  was  the  ground  covered  with  the 


deep  snow.  Grouse  were  abundant 
along  the  fir-covered  groiuid  near  the 
creek,  and  as  I  was  in  pursuit  of  game 
one  frosty  morning  I  chanced  to  meet 
Mr.  Bakewell  in  the  woods.  I  was 
struck  with  the  kind  j^oliteness  of  his 
manner,  and  found  him  an  expert 
marksman.  Entering  into  conversation, 
I  admired  the  beauty  of  his  well-trained 
dogs,  and,  apologizing  for  my  discour- 
tesy, finally  promised  to  call  ujion  him 
and  his  family. 

Well  do  I  recollect  the  morning,  and 
may  it  jslease  God  that  I  may  never  for- 
get it,  when  for  the  first  time  I  entered 
Mr.  Bakewell's  dweOing.  It  hapjjened 
that  he  was  absent  from  home,  and  I 
was  shown  into  a  parlor  where  only 
one  young  lady  was  snugly  seated  at 
her  work  by  the  fire.  She  rose  on  my 
entrance,  offered  me  a  seat,  and  assured 
me  of  the  gratification  her  father  would 
feel  on  his  return,  which,  she  added, 
would  be  in  a  few  moments,  as  she 
would  despatch  a  servant  for  him. 
Other  ruddy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes 
made  their  transient  appearance,  but 
like  spirits  gay,  soon  vanished  from  my 
sight,  and  there  I  sat,  my  gaze  riveted, 
as  it  were,  on  the  young  girl  before  me, 
who,  half  working,  half  talking,  essayed 
to  make  the  time  pleasant  to  me.  Oh  ! 
may  God  bless  her  !  It  was  she,  my  dear 
sons,  who  afterward  became  my  beloved 
wife,  and  your  mother.  Mr.  Bakewell 
soon  made  his  appearance,  and  received 
me  with  the  manner  and  hospitality  of 
a  true  English  gentleman.  The  other 
members  of  the  family  were  soon  in- 
troduced to  me,  and  "  Lucy  "  was  told 
to  have  luncheon  jjroduced.  She  now 
arose  from  her  seat  a  second  time,  and 
her  form,  to  which  I  had  previously 
paid  but  partial  attention,  showed  both 
grace  and  beauty ;  and  my  heart  fol- 
lowed every  one  of  her  steps.  The  re- 
past over,  guns  and  dogs  were  made 
ready. 

Lucy,  I  was  pleased  to  believe,  looked 
upon  me  with  some  favor,  and  I  turned 
more  especially  to  lier  on  leaving.  I 
felt  that  certain  "je  ne  xais  qiioi  "  which 
intimated  that,  at  least,  she  was  not  in- 
different to  me. 

To  speak  of  the  many  shooting  jjar- 
tics  that  took  place  witii  Mr.  Bakewell 
would  be  quite  useless,  and  I  shall  mere- 
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ly  say  that  lie  was  a  most  excellent 
man,  a  great  shot,  and  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary learning — aye,  far  beyond 
my  comj^rehension.  A  few  days  after 
this  first  interview  with  the  famUy  the 
Perkiomen  chanced  to  be  bound  with 
ice,  and  many  a  one  from  the  neighbor- 
hood was  jjlaying  pranks  on  the  glassy 
surface  of  that  lovely  stream.  Being 
somewhat  of  a  skater  myself,  I  sent  a 
note  to  the  inhabitants  ofFatland  Ford, 
inviting  them  to  come  and  jjartake  of 
the  simple  hospitality  of  Mill  Grove 
farm,  and  the  invitation  was  kindly  re- 
ceived and  accepted.  My  own  landlady 
bestirred  herself  to  the  utmost  in  the 
procui-ing  of  as  many  pheasants  and 
partridges  as  her  group  of  sons  could 
entrap,  and  now  under  my  own  roof 
was  seen  the  whole  of  the  Bakewell 
famUy,  seated  round  the  table  which 
has  never  ceased  to  be  one  of  simplicity 
and  hosjjitality. 

After  dinner  we  all  repaired  to  the 
ice  on  the  creek,  and  there,  in  comfort- 
able sledges,  each  fair  one  was  propelled 
by  an  ardent  skater.  Tales  of  love  may 
be  extremely  stupid  to  the  majority,  so 
that  I  will  not  expatiate  on  these  days, 
but  to  me,  my  dear  sons,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  then,  and,  thank 
God,  now  exist,  every  moment  was  to 
me  one  of  delight. 

But  let  me  interi-upt  my  tale  to 
tell  you  somewhat  of  other  companions 
whom  I  have  heretofore  neglected  to 
mention.  These  are  two  Frenchmen, 
by  name  Da  Costa  and  Colmesnil.  A 
lead  mine  had  been  discovered  by  my 
tenant,  William  Thomas,  to  which,  be- 
sides the  raising  of  fowls,  I  paid  consid- 
erable attention  ;  but  I  knew  nothing 
of  mineralogy  or  mining,  and  my  fa- 
ther, to  whom  I  communicated  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mine,  sent  Mr.  Da  Costa 
as  a  partner  and  partial  guai'dian  from 
France.  This  fellow  was  intended  to 
teach  me  mineralogy  and  mining  en- 
gineering, but,  in  fact,  knew  nothing  of 
either,  besides  which  he  was  a  covetous 
wretch,  who  did  all  he  could  to  ruin 
my  father,  and  indeed  swindled  both  of 
us  to  a  large  amount.  I  had  to  go  to 
France  and  expose  him  to  my  father 
to  get  rid  of  him,  which  I  fortunately 
accomplished  at  first  sight  of  my  kind 
parent.     A  greater  scoundrel  than  Da 


Costa  never  probably  existed,  but  peace 
be  with  his  soul. 

The  other,  Colmesnil,  was  a  very  in- 
teresting young  Frenchman  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted.  He  was  very 
poor,  and  I  invited  him  to  come  and 
i-eside  under  my  roof.  This  he  did,  re- 
maining for  manj'  months,  much  to  my 
delight.  His  a^Ji^earance  was  tyj^ical  of 
what  he  was,  a  jDerfect  gentleman  ;  he 
was  handsome  in  form,  and  possessed  of 
talents  far  above  my  own.  When  intro- 
duced to  your  mother's  family  he  was 
much  thought  of,  and  at  one  time  he 
thought  himself  welcome  to  my  Lucy  ; 
but  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  when  once 
undeceived  by  her  whom  I  too  loved, 
he  told  me  he  must  part  with  me.  This 
we  did  with  mutual  regret,  and  he  re- 
tui-ned  to  France,  where,  though  I  have 
lost  sight  of  him,  I  beUeve  he  is  still 
living. 

During  the  winter  connected  with 
this  event  your  uncle  Thomas  Bakewell, 
now  residing  in  Cincinnati,  was  one 
morning  skating  with  me  on  the  Perkio- 
men, when  he  challenged  me  to  shoot 
at  his  hat  as  he  tossed  it  in  the  air, 
which  challenge  I  accepted  with  great 
pleasure.  I  was  to  pass  by  at  full 
speed,  within  about  twenty-five  feet  of 
where  he  stood,  and  to  shoot  only 
when  he  gave  the  word.  Off  I  went 
like  lightning,  up  and  down,  as  if 
anxious  to  boast  of  my  own  prowess 
while  on  the  glittering  sm-face  beneath 
my  feet  ;  coming,  however,  within  the 
agreed  distance  the  signal  was  given, 
the  trigger  pulled,  off  went  the  load, 
and  down  on  the  ice  came  the  hat  of 
my  futm-e  brother-in-law,  as  completely 
perforated  as  if  a  sieve.  He  repented, 
alas !  too  late,  and  was  afterward  se- 
verely reprimanded  by  Mr.  Bakewell. 

Another  anecdote  I  must  relate  to 
you  on  i^aper  which  I  have  probably 
too  often  repeated  in  words,  concern- 
ing my  skating  in  those  early  days  of 
happiness  ;  but,  as  the  world  knows 
nothing  of  it,  I  shall  give  it  to  you 
at  some  length.  It  was  arranged  one 
morning  between  your  young  uncle, 
myself,  and  several  other  friends  of  the 
same  age,  that  we  should  proceed  on  a 
duck-shooting  excursion  up  the  creek, 
and,  accordingly,  off  we  went  after  an 
early  breakfast.     The  ice  was  in  capital 
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order  wherever  no  air -boles  existed, 
but  of  these  a  great  number  interrupt- 
ed our  coiH'se,  all  of  which  were,  bow- 
ever,  avoided  as  we  proceeded  upward 
along  the  gUtteiing,  frozen  bosom  of 
the  stream.  The  day  was  spent  in  much 
pleasure,  and  the  game  collected  was 
not  inconsiderable. 

On  oui-  return,  in  the  early  dusk  of 
the  evening,  I  was  bid  to  lead  the  way  ; 
I  fastened  a  white  handkerchief  to  a 
stick,  held  it  ap,  and  we  aU  proceeded 
toward  home  as  a  flock  of  wild  ducks 
to  their  roosting-grounds.  Many  a  mile 
had  already  been  passed,  and,  as  gayly 
as  ever,  we  were  skating  swiftly  along 
when  darkness  came  on,  and  now  our 
speed  was  increased.  Unconsciously  I 
happened  to  draw  so  very  near  a  large 
air-hole  that  to  check  my  headway 
became  quite  impossible,  and  do'^^Ti  it 
I  went,  and  soon  felt  the  i^ower  of  a 
most  chilling  bath.  My  senses  must,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  left  me  for  a  while  ; 
be  this  as  it  may,  I  must  have  glided 
with  the  stream  some  thirty  or  forty 
yards,  when,  as  God  would  have  it,  up 
I  popped  at  another  air-hole,  and  here 
I  did,  in  some  way  or  another,  manage 
to  crawl  out.  My  companions,  who  iu 
the  gloom  had  seen  my  form  so  sud- 
denly disappear,  escaj)ed  the  danger  and 
were  around  me  when  I  emerged  from 
the  greatest  peril  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered, not  excepting  my  escape  from 
being  murdered  on  the  j^rairie,  or  by 

the  hands  of  that  wretch  S B , 

of  Henderson.  I  was  helped  to  a  shirt 
from  one,  a  pair  of  diy  breeches  from 
anotlier,  and  completely  dressed  anew 
in  a  few  minutes,  if  in  motley  and  ill- 
fitting  garments,  our  line  of  march  was 
continued,  with,  however,  much  more 
circumspection.  Let  the  reader,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  think  as  he  may  like 
on  this  singular  and,  in  truth,  most 
extraordinary  escape  from  death,  it  is 
the  truth,  and  as  such  I  have  written 
it  down  as  a  wonderful  act  of  Prov- 
idence. 

Mr.  Da  Costa,  my  tutor,  took  it  into 
bis  head  that  my  aSection  for  your 
mother  was  rash  and  inconsiderate.  He 
spoke  triflingly  of  her  and  of  her  jjar- 
ents,  and  one  day  said  to  me  that  for 
a  man  of  my  rank  and  expectations  to 
marry  Lucy   Bakewell  was  out  of  the 


question.  If  I  laughed  at  him  or  not 
I  cannot  tell  you,  but  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  my  answers  to  his  talks 
on  this  subject  so  exasi^erated  him  that 
he  immediately  afterward  curtailed  my 
usual  income,  made  some  arrangements 
to  send  me  to  Lidia,  and  wrote  to  my 
father  accordingly.  Understanding  from 
many  of  my  friends  that  his  plans  were 
fixed,  and  tinaUy  hearing  from  Philadel- 
phia, whither  Da  Costa  had  gone,  that 
he  had  taken  my  passage  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Canton,  I  walked  to  Phila- 
delphia, entered  his  room  quite  unex- 
pectedly, and  asked  him  for  such  an 
amount  of  money  as  would  enable  me 
at  once  to  sail  for  France,  and  there  see 
my  father. 

The  cunning  wretch,  for  I  cannot 
call  him  by  any  other  name,  smiled,  and 
said  :  "Certainly,  my  dear  sir,"  and  af- 
terward gave  me  a  letter  of  credit  on  a 
]VIi'.  Kauman,  a  half-agent,  half-banker, 
then  residing  at  New  York.  I  retui'ned 
to  MUl  Grove,  made  aU  preparatory 
jDlans  for  my  departure,  bid  a  sad  adieu 
to  my  Lucy  and  her  family,  and  walked 
to  New  York.  But  never  mind  the  jour- 
ney ;  it  was  winter,  the  coimtry  lay  un- 
der a  covering  of  snow,  but  withal  I 
reached  New  York  on  the  thii-d  day, 
late  in  the  evening. 

Once  there,  I  made  for  the  house  of 
a  Mrs.  Palmer,  a  lady  of  excellent  quali- 
ties, who  received  me  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  later  on  the  same  evening 
I  went  to  the  house  of  your  grand-uncle, 
Benjamin  BakeweU,  then  a  rich  merchant 
of  New  York,  managing  the  concerns  of 
the  house  of  Guelt,  bankers  of  London. 
I  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
BakeweU,  of  Fatland  Ford,  to  this  brotli- 
er  of  his,  and  there  I  was  again  most 
kindly  received  and  housed. 

The  next  day  I  called  on  Mi-.  Kauman  ; 
he  read  Da  Costa's  letter,  smiled,  and 
after  a  while  told  me  he  had  nothuig 
to  give  me,  and  in  plain  terms  said  that 
instead  of  a  letter  of  credit.  Da  Costa— 
that  rascal ! — had  written  and  advised 
him  to  have  me  arrested  and  shiisised 
to  Canton.  The  blood  rose  to  my  tem- 
ples, and  well  it  was  that  I  had  no  weapon 
about  me,  for  I  fool  even  now  quite  as- 
sured that  his  heart  must  have  received 
the  result  of  my  wi-ath.  I  left  him  half 
bewildered,  half  mad,  and  went  at  once 
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to  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  spoke  to  her  of  my 
purpose  of  returning  at  once  to  Phila- 
delijbia  and  there  certainly  murdering 
Da  Costa.  Women  have  great  power 
over  me  at  any  time,  and  perhaps  under 
aU  circumstances.  IVIi'S.  Palmer  quieted 
me,  spoke  religiously  of  the  cruel  sin 
I  thought  of  committing,  and,  at  last, 
persuaded  me  to  relinquish  the  dii-eful 
plan.  I  returned  to  Mr.  BakeweU's  low- 
spii-ited  and  mournful,  but  said  not  a 
word  about  all  that  had  passed.  The 
next  morning  my  sad  visage  showed 
something  was  wrong,  and  I  at  last  gave 
vent  to  my  outraged  feeUngs. 

Benjamin  Bakewell  was  a  friend  of 
his  brother  (may  you  ever  be  so  toward 
each  other).  He  comforted  me  much, 
went  with  me  to  the  docks  to  seek  a 
vessel  bound  to  France,  and  offered  me 
any  sum  of  money  I  might  require  to 
convey  me  to  my  father's  house.  My 
passage  was  taken  on  board  the  brig 
Hope,  of  New  Bedford,  and  I  sailed 
in  her,  lea\'ing  Da  Costa  and  Kauman 
in  the  most  exasjJerated  state  of  mind. 
The  fact  is,  both  these  rascals  intended 
to  cheat  both  me  and  my  father.  The 
brig  was  boiuid  direct  for  Nantes.  We 
left  the  Hook  under  a  very  fair  breeze, 
and  proceeded  at  a  good  rate  till  we 
reached  the  latitude  of  New  Bedford,  in 
Rhode  Island,  when  my  captain  came  to 
me,  as  if  in  despair,  and  said  he  must 
run  into  port,  as  the  vessel  was  so  leaky 
as  to  force  him  to  have  her  unloaded 
and  repaired  before  he  joroceeded  across 
the  Atlantic.  Now  this  was  only  a  trick  ; 
my  captain  was  newlj'  married,  and  was 
merely  anxious  to  land  at  New  Bedford 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  bride,  and 
had  actually  caused  several  holes  to  be 
bored  below  water-mark,  which  leaked 
enough  to  keep  the  men  at  the  j^umps. 
We  came  to  anchor  close  to  the  town 
of  New  Bedford  ;  the  captain  went  on 
shore,  entered  a  protest,  the  vessel  was 
unloaded,  the  apertures  bunged  up,  and 
after  a  week,  which  I  spent  in  being 
rowed  about  the  beautiful  harbor,  we 
sailed  for  La  Belle  France.  A  few  days 
after  having  lost  sight  of  land  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  violent  gale,  coming 
fairly  on  our  quarter,  and  before  it  we 
scudded  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  and 
during  the  dark  night  had  the  mis- 
fortune   to    lose   a   line    young    sailor 


overboard.  At  one  part  of  the  sea  we 
passed  through  an  immensity  of  dead 
fish  floating  on  the  sm-faee  of  the  water, 
and,  after  nineteen  days  from  New  Bed- 
ford, we  had  entered  the  Loire,  and 
anchored  off  Painboeuf,  the  lower  har- 
bor of  Nantes. 

On  sending  my  name  to  the  principal 
officer  of  the  customs,  he  came  on  board, 
and  afterward  sent  me  to  my  father's 
villa.  La  Gerbertiere,  in  his  barge,  and 
with  his  own  men,  and  late  that  evening 
I  was  in  the  arms  of  my  beloved  parents. 
Although  I  had  written  to  them  previ- 
ous to  leaving  America,  the  rapidity  of 
my  voyage  had  jjrevented  them  hearing 
of  my  intentions,  and  to  them  my  ap- 
pearance was  sudden  and  tmexpected. 
Most  welcome,  however,  I  was  ;  I  found 
my  father  hale  and  hearty,  and  cMre 
maman  as  fair  and  good  as  ever.  Adoi-ed 
inaman,  peace  be  with  thee  ! 

I  cannot  ti'ouble  you  with  minute  ac- 
counts of  my  life  in  France  for  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  mouths,  but  will  merely 
teU  you  that  my  first  object  being  that 
of  having  Da  Costa  disposed  of,  this 
was  first  effected  ;  the  next  was  my 
father's  consent  to  my  mariiage,  and 
this  was  acceded  to  as  soon  as  my  good 
father  had  received  answers  to  letters 
written  to  youi-  grandfather,  William 
Bakewell.  In  the  very  lajj  of  comfort 
my  time  was  happily  sj)ent  ;  I  went  out 
shooting  and  hunting,  drew  every  bu-d 
I  procured,  as  well  as  many  other  ob- 
jects of  natural  history  and  zoology, 
though  these  were  not  the  subjects  I 
had  studied  under  the  instruction  of  the 
celebrated  David. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  my  sister 
Eosa  was  married  to  Gabriel  Dupuy 
Gaudeau,  and  I  now  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  Ferdinand  Rozier,  whom 
you  well  know.  Between  Eozier  and 
myself  my  father  formed  a  partnership 
to  stand  good  for  nine  years  in  America. 

France  was  at  that  time  in  a  great 
state  of  convulsion;  the  republic  had, 
as  it  were,  d^vindled  into  a  half  mo- 
narchical, half  democratic  era.  Bona- 
jjarte  was  at  the  height  of  success,  over- 
flowing the  country  as  the  mountain 
torrent  overflows  the  plains  in  its  course. 
Levies,  or  conscriptions,  were  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  my  name  being  French 
my  father  felt  uneasy  lest  I  should  be 
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forced  to  take  part  in  the  political  strife 
of  those  clays. 

I  underwent  a  mockery  of  an  exami- 
nation, and  was  received  as  niidsLipmau 
in  the  navy,  went  to  Eochefort,  was 
placed  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  ran 
a  short  cruise.  On  my  return  my  father 
bad,  in  some  way,  obtained  passjaorts 
for  Rozier  and  me,  and  we  sailed  for 
New  York.  Never  can  I  forget  the  day 
when,  at  St.  Nazaire,  an  officer  came  on 
board  to  examine  the  papers  of  the 
many  passengers.  On  looking  at  mine 
he  said :  "  My  dear  Mr.  Audubon,  I 
wish  you  joy ;  would  to  God  that  I 
had  such  paj^ers,  how  thankful  I  should 
be  to  leave  imhappy  France  under  the 
same  passj)ort." 

About  a  fortnight  after  leaving 
France  a  vessel  gave  us  chase.  We  were 
running  before  the  wind  under  all  sail, 
but  the  unknown  gained  on  us  at  a 
great  rate,  and  after  a  while  stood  to 
the  windward  of  our  ship,  about  half 
a  mile  off.  She  fired  a  gun,  the  ball 
passed  within  a  few  yards  of  our  bows  ; 
our  captain  heeded  not,  but  kept  on 
his  course,  with  the  United  States  Hag 
displayed  and  floating  in  the  breeze. 
Another  and  another  shot  was  fired 
at  us ;  the  enemy  closed  upon  us  ;  aU 
the  passengers  expected  to  receive  her 
broadside.  Our  commander  hove  to  ;  a 
boat  was  almost  instantaneously  lowered 
and  alongside  our  vessel  ;  two  officers 
leaped  on  board,  with  about  a  dozen 
mariners  ;  the  first  asked  for  the  cap- 
tain's papers,  while  the  latter  with  his 
men  kept  guard  over  the  whole. 

The  vessel  which  had  pursued  us  was 
the  Eattlesnake  and  was  what  I  believe 
is  generally  called  a  privateer,  which 
means  nothing  but  a  jiirate  ;  every  one 
of  the  palmers  jjroved  to  be  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  laws  existing  be- 
tween England  and  America,  therefore 
we  were  not  touched  nor  molested,  but 
the  English  officers  who  had  come  on 
board  robbed  the  ship  of  almost  ev- 
erything that  was  nice  in  the  way  of 
provisions,  took  our  pigs  and  sheep, 
coflfee  and  wines,  and  carried  off  our 
two  best  sailors,  despite  aU  the  remon- 
strances made  by  one  of  our  members 
of  Congress,  I  think  from  Virginia,  who 
was  accompanied'  by  a  charming  young 
daughter.     The    Rattlesnake    kept    us 


under  her  lee,  and  almost  within  pistol- 
shot,  for  a  whole  day  and  night,  ran- 
sacking the  ship  for  money,  of  which 
we  had  a  good  deal  in  the  run  beneath 
a  ballast  of  stone.  Although  this  was 
partially  removed  they  did  not  find  the 
treasui'e.  I  may  here  tell  you  that  I 
placed  the  gold  belonging  to  Kozier 
and  myself,  wrapped  in  some  clothing, 
under  a  cable  in  the  bow  of  the  ship, 
and  there  it  remained  snug  till  the 
Itattlesnake  had  given  us  leave  to  de- 
part, which  you  may  be  sui-e  we  did 
without  thanks  to  her  commander  or 
crew  ;  we  were  afterward  told  the  for- 
mer had  his  wife  with  him. 

After  this  rencontre  we  sailed  on  till 
within  about  thirty  miles  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay  of  New  York,  when 
we  passed  a  fishing-boat,  from  which 
we  were  hailed  and  told  that  two  Brit- 
ish frigates  lay  off  the  entrance  of  the 
Hook,  had  fired  an  American  ship,  shot 
a  man,  and  impressed  so  many  of  our 
seamen,  that  to  attemj)t  reaching  New 
York  might  prove  to  be  both  unsafe 
and  unsuccessful.  Our  captain,  on 
hearing  this,  put  about  immediately, 
and  sailed  for  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  which  we  entered  unin- 
terrupted by  any  other  enemy  than  a 
dreadful  gale,  which  drove  us  on  a  sand- 
bar in  the  Sound,  but  from  which  we 
made  oft"  imhurt  during  the  height  of 
the  tide,  and  finally  reached  New  York. 

I  at  once  called  on  your  uncle  Ben- 
jamin BakeweU,  stayed  with  him  a  day, 
and  ijroceeded  at  as  swift  a  rate  as  pos- 
sible to  Fatland  Ford,  accompanied  by 
Ferdinand  Rozier.  Mr.  Da  Costa  was  at 
once  dismissed  from  his  charge.  I  saw 
my  dear  Lucy,  and  was  again  my  own 
master. 

Perhai^s  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
give  you  some  slight  information  re- 
specting my  mode  of  life  in  those  days 
of  my  youth,  and  I  shall  do  so  without 
gloves.  I  was  what  in  plain  terms  may 
be  called  extremely  extravagant.  I  had 
no  vices,  it  is  true,  neither  had  I  any 
high  aims.  I  was  ever  fond  of  shooting, 
fishing,  and  riding  on  horseback  ;  the 
raising  of  fowls  of  every  sort  was  one 
of  my  hobbies,  and  to  reach  the  maxi- 
nuim  of  my  desires  in  those  diftcrent 
things  filled  every  one  of  my  thoughts. 
I  was  ridiculously  fond   of  dress.     To 
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have  seen  me  going  sliooting  in  black 
satin  smallclotlies,  or  breeches,  with  silk 
stockings,  and  the  finest  ruffled  shirt 
Philadelphia  could  afford,  was,  as  I  now 
realize,  an  absurd  spectacle,  but  it  was 
one  of  my  many  foibles,  and  I  shall  not 
conceal  it.  I  purchased  the  best  horses 
in  the  country,  and  rode  well,  and  felt 
proud  of  it ;  my  guns  and  fishing-tackle 
were  equally  good,  always  expensive 
and  richly  ornamented,  often  with  sil- 
ver. Indeed,  though  in  America,  I  cut 
as  many  foolish  pranks  as  a  young 
dandy  in  Bond  Street  or  Piccadilly. 

I  was  extremely  fond  of  music,  danc- 
ing, and  drawing  ;  in  all  I  had  been 
well  instructed,  and  not  an  opportunity 
was  lost  to  confirm  my  projDeusities 
in  those  accomplishments.  I  was,  like 
most  young  men,  filled  with  the  love  of 
amusement,  and  not  a  ball,  a  skating- 
match,  a  house  or  riding  party  took 
place  without  me.  Withal,  and  fortu- 
nately for  me,  I  was  not  addicted  to 
gambling  ;  cards  I  disliked,  and  I  had 
no  other  evil  i^ractices.  I  was,  besides, 
temperate  to  an  intemperate  degree.  I 
hved,  imtil  the  day  of  my  union  with 
your  mother,  on  milk,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, with  the  addition  of  game  and 
fish  at  times,  but  never  had  I  swallowed 
a  single  glass  of  wine  or  spirits,  until 
the  day  of  my  wedding.  The  result  has 
been  my  uncommon,  indeed  iron,  consti- 
tution. This  was  my  constant  mode  of 
life  ever  since  my  earliest  recollection, 
and  while  in  France  it  was  extremely 
annoying  to  aU  those  round  me.  In- 
deed, so  much  did  it  influence  me  that 
I  never  went  to  dinners,  merely  because 
when  so  situated  my  peculiarities  in  my 
dioice  of  food  occasioned  comment,  and 
also  because  often  not  a  single  dish  was 
to  my  taste  or  fancy,  and  I  could  eat 
nothing  from  the  sumjituous  tables  be- 
fore me.  Pies,  puddings,  eggs,  milk,  or 
cream  was  all  I  cared  for  in  the  way  of 
food,  and  many  a  time  have  I  robbed 
my  tenant's  wife,  IVIi-s.  Thomas,  of  the 
cream  intended  to  make  Ijutter  for  the 
Philadelphia  market.  All  this  time  I 
was  as  fair  and  as  rosy  as  a  girl,  though 
as  strong,  indeed  stronger,  than  most 
young  men,  and  as  active  as  a  buck. 
And  wliy,  have  I  thought  a  thousand 
times,  should  I  not  have  kept  to  that  de- 
licious mode  of  living,  and  why  should 


not  mankind  in  general  be  more  abste- 
mious than  mankind  is  ? 

Before  I  sailed  for  France  I  had  be- 
gun a  series  of  drawings  of  the  birds  of 
America,  and  had  also  begun  a  studj-  of 
their  habits.  I  at  first  drew  my  sub- 
jects dead,  by  which  I  mean  to  say  that, 
after  procuring  a  specimen,  I  hung  it  up 
either  by  the  head,  wing,  or  foot,  and 
copied  it  as  closely  as  I  possibly  could. 

In  my  di-awing  of  birds  only  did  I  in- 
terest Mr.  Da  Costa.  He  always  com- 
mended my  efforts,  nay,  he  even  went 
farther,  for  one  morning,  while  I  was 
drawing  a  figiu'e  of  the  Ai'dea  heriodias, 
he  assured  me  the  time  might  come  when 
I  should  be  a  great  American  naturalist. 
However  curious  it  may  seem  to  the  sci- 
entific world,  that  these  sayings  from 
the  lif)s  of  such  a  man  should  affect  me, 
I  assure  you  they  had  great  weight  with 
me,  and  I  felt  a  certain  degree  of  pride 
in  these  words  even  then. 

Too  young  and  too  useless  to  be  mar- 
ried, your  grandfather  WiUiam  Bake- 
well  advised  me  to  study  the  mercan- 
tile business  ;  my  father  approved,  and 
to  insure  this  training  rmder  the  best 
auspices  I  went  to  New  York,  where  I 
entered  as  a  clerk  for  your  great  uncle 
Benjamin  BakeweU,  while  Eozier  went 
to  a  French  house  at  Philadelphia. 

The  mercantile  business  did  not  suit 
me.  The  very  first  venture  which  I  un- 
dertook was  in  indigo  ;  it  cost  me  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds,  the  whole  of  which 
was  lost.  Rozier  was  no  more  fortimate 
than  I,  for  he  shipi:)ed  a  cargo  of  hams 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  cost  was  returned.  Yet 
I  suppose  we  both  obtained  a  smatter- 
ing of  business. 

Time  passed,  and  at  last,  on  April  5, 
1808,  your  mother  and  I  were  married 
by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Latimer,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  next  morning  left  Fatland 
Ford  and  Mill  Grove  for  Louisville, 
Ky.  For  some  two  years  previous  to 
this  Rozier  and  I  had  visited  the  coun- 
try from  time  to  time  as  merchants,  had 
thought  well  of  it,  and  liked  it  exceed- 
ingly. Its  fertility  and  abimdance,  the 
hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  jjeople 
were  sufficiently  winning  things  to  en- 
tice anyone  to  go  there  with  a  view  to 
comfort  and  happiness. 

We  had  marked  LouisvUle  as  a  spot 
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designed  by  nature  to  become  a  place  of 
great  importance,  and,  bad  we  l)eeu  as 
wise  as  we  now  are,  I  might  never  have 
published  the  "Birds  of  America,"  for 
a  few  hundred  dollars  laid  out  at  that 
period,  in  lands  or  town  lots  near  Louis- 
ville, would,  if  left  to  grow  over  with 
grass  to  a  date  ten  years  past  (this  being 
1835),  have  become  an  immense  fortune. 
But  young  heads  are  on  yomig  shoul- 
ders ;  it  was  not  to  be,  and  who  cares  ? 

On  our  way  to  Pittsbui-g  we  met 
with  a  sad  accident,  that  nearly  cost  the 
life  of  youi'  mother.  The  coach  uj)set 
on  the  mountains,  and  she  was  severely, 
but  fortunately  not  fatally,  hurt.  We 
floated  dowTi  the  Ohio  in  a  ilat-boat,  in 
company  with  several  other  young  fami- 
lies ;  we  had  many  goods,  and  opened  a 
large  store  at  Louisville,  which  went  on 
prosperously,  when  I  attended  to  it ;  but 
birds  were  birds,  then  as  now,  and  my 
thoughts  were  ever  and  anon  turning 
toward  them  as  the  objects  of  my  great- 
est delight.  I  shot,  I  drew,  I  looked  on 
nature  only  ,  my  days  were  happy  be- 
yond human  conception,  and  beyond 
this  I  really  cared  not. 

Victor  was  born  June  12,  1809,  at 
Gwathway's  Hotel  of  the  Indian  Queen. 
"We  had  by  this  time  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  persons  in  and 
about  Louisville ;  the  coimtry  was  set- 
tled by  planters  and  farmers  of  the 
most  benevolent  and  hospitable  natui-e  ; 
and  my  young  wife,  who  possessed  tal- 
ents far  above  par,  was  regarded  as  a 
gem,  and  received  by  them  all  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  All  the  sportsmen 
and  hunters  were  fond  of  me,  and  I 
became  their  companion  ;  my  fondness 
for  line  horses  was  weU  kept  up,  and 
I  had  as  good  as  the  countiy — and  the 
country  was  Kentucky  —  could  afford. 
Our  most  intimate  friends  were  the  Ta- 
rascons  and  the  Berthouds,  at  Louis- 
ville and  Shippingpoii.  The  simplicity 
and  whole  -  hearteduess  of  those  days  I 
cannot  describe  ;  man  was  man,  and 
each,  one  to  another,  a  brother. 

I  seldom  passed  a  day  without  draw- 
ing a  bird,  or  noting  something  respect- 
ing its  habits,  Kozier  meantime  attend- 
ing the  counter.  I  coidd  relate  many 
curious  anecdotes  about  him,  but  never 
mind  them  ;  lie  made  out  to  grow  I'ich, 
and  what  more  could  he  wish  for. 


In  1810  Alexander  Wilson,  the  nat- 
uralist— not  the  Ameriran  naturalist — 
called  upon  me.  About  1812  your 
uncle  Thomas  W.  Bakewell  sailed  i'rom 
New  York  or  Philadeljihia,  as  a  i)artuer 
of  mine,  and  took  W'ith  him  all  the  dis- 
posable money  which  I  had  at  that  time, 
and  there  [New  Orleans]  opened  a  mer- 
cantile house  under  the  name  of  "Au- 
dubon &  Bakewell." 

Merchants  crowded  to  Louisville  from 
all  our  Eastern  cities.  None  of  them 
were,  as  I  was,  intent  on  the  study  of 
birds,  but  aU  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  value  of  dollars.  Louisville 
did  not  give  us  up,  but  we  gave  up 
Louisville.  I  could  not  bear  to  give 
the  attention  required  by  my  business, 
and  which,  indeed,  every  business  calls 
for,  and,  therefore,  my  business  aban- 
doned me.  Indeed,  I  never  thought  of 
it  bej'ond  the  ever  -  engaging  jouKneys 
which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  to 
Phdadeli^hia  or  New  York,  to  purchase 
goods  ;  these  journeys  I  greatly  enjoyed, 
as  they  afibrded  me  ample  means  to 
study  bii'ds  and  their  habits  as  I  trav- 
elled thi'ough  the  beautiful,  the  darling 
forests  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Were  I  here  to  teU  you  that  once, 
when  traveUing,  and  driving  several 
horses  before  me  laden  viiih.  goods  and 
dollars,  I  lost  sight  of  the  jjack-sad- 
dles,  and  the  cash  they  bore,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  a  warbler,  I  should  on- 
ly re^Deat  occm-renees  that  hajjpened 
a  hundred  times  and  more  in  those 
days.  To  an  ordinary  reader  this  may 
apijear  very  odd,  but  it  is  as  true,  my 
dear  sons,  as  it  is  that  I  am  now 
scratching  this  jjoor  book  of  mine  with 
a  miserable  iron  laen.  Eozier  and  my- 
self still  had  some  business  together, 
but  we  became  discouraged  at  Louis- 
ville, and  I  longed  to  have  a  wilder 
range  ;  this  made  us  remove  to  Hender- 
son, one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
farther  down  the  fair  Ohio.  We  took 
there  the  remainder  of  our  stock  on 
hand,  but  found  the  country  so  very 
new,  and  so  thinly  populated  that  the 
commonest  goods  only  were  called  for. 
I  may  say  our  guns  and  fishing-lines 
were  the  principal  means  of  our  sup- 
port, as  i-egards  food. 

John   Pope,   our   clerk,   who   was    a 
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Kentuckian,  was  a  good  shot  and  an 
excellent  fisherman,  and  he  and  I  at- 
tended to  the  iJi'oeuring  of  game  and 
fish,  while  Eozier  again  stood  behind 
the  counter. 

Your  beloved  mother  and  I  were  as 
happy  as  possible,  the  people  round 
loved  us,  and  we  them  in  retm-n  ;  our 
profits  were  enormous,  but  our  sales 
small,  and  my  partner,  who  spoke  Eug- 
hsh  but  badly,  suggested  that  we  remove 
to  St.  Genevieve,  on  the  Mississii^pi 
River.  I  acceded  to  his  request  to  go 
there,  but  determined  to  leave  .your 
mother  and  Victor  at  Henderson,  not 
being  quite  sure  that  our  adventure 
would  succeed  as  we  hoped.  I  therefore 
placed  her  and  the  children  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Rankin  and  his  wife,  who 
had  a  fine  farm  about  three  mUes  from 
Henderson,  and  having  aiTanged  our 
goods  on  board  a  large  flat-boat,  my 
partner  and  I  left  Henderson  in  the 
month  of  December,  1813,  in  a  heavy 
snow-storm.  This  change  in  my  plans 
prevented  me  from  going,  as  I  had  in- 
tended, on  a  long  expedition.  In  Louis- 
ville we  had  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Major  Croghan  (an  old  friend  of  my 
father's),  and  of  General  Jonathan  Clark, 
the  brother  of  General  WiUiam  Clark, 
the  first  white  man  who  ever  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  I  had  engaged  to 
go  with  him,  but  was,  as  I  have  said, 
unfortunately  prevented.  To  return  to 
our  jom-ney.  When  we  reached  Cash 
Creek  we  were  bound  by  ice  for  a  few 
weeks  ;  we  then  attempted  to  ascend  the 
Mississi^Dpi,  but  were  again  stojjped  in 
the  great  bend  called  Tawapatee  Bot- 
tom, where  we  again  planted  our  camp 
till  a  thaw  broke  the  ice.  In  less  than 
sis  weeks,  however,  we  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Genevieve.  I  found  at  once 
it  was  not  the  place  for  me  ;  its  jjopu- 
lation  was  then  composed  of  low  French 
Canadians,  uneducated  and  uncouth, 
and  the  ever-longing  wish  to  be  with 
my  beloved  wife  and  children  drew  my 
thoughts  to  Henderson,  to  which  I  de- 
cided to  return  almost  immediately. 
Scarcely  any  communication  existed  be- 
tween the  two  places,  and  I  felt  cut  off 
from  all  dearest  to  me.  Rozier,  on  the 
contrary,  liked  it ;  he  found  plenty  of 
French  with  whom  to  converse.  I  pro- 
posed selling  out  to  him,  a  bargain  was 


made,  he  paid  me  a  certain  amount  La 
cash,  and  gave  me  bills  for  the  resi- 
due. This  accomplished,  I  purchased 
a  beauty  of  a  horse,  for  which  I  paid 
dear  enough,  and  bid  Rozier  farewell. 
On  my  return  trip  to  Henderson  I 
was  obliged  to  stoji  at  a  humble  cabin, 
where  I  so  nearly  ran  the  chance  of  los- 
ing my  life,  at  the  hands  of  a  woman 
and  her  two  desiderate  sons,  that  I  have 
thought  fit  since  to  introduce  this  pas- 
sage in  a  sketch  called  "  The  Prairie," 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  (I  believe) 
the  first  volume  of  my  "  Ornithological 
Biography." 

Winter  was  just  bursting  into  spring 
when  I  left  the  land  of  lead  mines.  Nat- 
ure leaped  with  joy,  as  it  were,  at  her 
own  new-born  marvels,  the  prairies  be- 
gan to  be  dotted  with  beauteous  flow- 
ers, abounded  with  deer,  and  my  own 
heart  was  filled  with  hajipiness  at  the 
sights  before  me.  I  must  not  forget  to 
tell  you  that  I  crossed  those  prairies  on 
foot"  at  another  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  money  due  to  me  from 
Rozier,  and  that  I  walked  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  mUes  in  a  little  over  three 
days,  much  of  the  time  nearly  ankle- 
deep  in  mud  and  water,  from  which 
I  sufl'ered  much  afterward  by  swollen 
feet.  I  reached  Henderson  in  early 
March  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  lower 
portions  of  Kentucky  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mississippi  suffered  severely  by 
earthquakes.  I  felt  their  efi'ects  be- 
tween LouisvUle  and  Henderson,  and 
also  at  Dr.  Rankin's.  I  have  omitted  to 
say  that  my  second  son,  John  Wood- 
house,  was  bom  under  Dr.  Rankin's 
roof  on  November  30,  1812  ;  he  was 
an  extremely  deUcate  boy  till  about  a 
twelvemonth  old,  when  he  suddenly  ac- 
quired strength  and  grew  to  be  a  lusty 
child. 

Your  uncle,  Thomas  W.  Bakewell,  had 
been  all  this  time  in  New  Orleans,  and 
thither  I  had  sent  him  almost  all  the 
money  I  could  raise,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  firm  could  not  stand,  and 
one  day,  while  I  was  making  a  draw- 
ing of  an  otter,  he  suddenly  appeared. 
He  remained  at  Dr.  Rankin's  a  few  days, 
talked  much  to  me  about  our  misfort- 
unes in  trade,  and  left  us  for  Fatland 
Ford. 

My  pecuniary  means  were  now  much 
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reduced.  I  continued  to  draw  birds  and 
quadrujieds  it  is  true,  but  only  now 
and  then  thought  of  making  any  money. 
I  bought  a  wild  horse,  and  on  its  back 
travelled  over  Tennessee  and  a  portion 
of  Georgia,  and  so  round  tOl  I  finaUy 
reached  Philadelphia,  and  then  to  your 
grandfather's  at  Fatland  Ford.  He  had 
sold  my  plantation  of  !MiIl  Grove  to 
Moses  Wetherell,  of  Philadelphia  for  a 
good  round  sum,  and  with  this  I  re- 
turned throiigh  Kentucky  and  at  last 
reached  Henderson  once  more.  Your 
mother  was  well,  both  of  you  were  love- 
ly darlings  of  our  hearts  and  the  effects 
of  jjoverty  troubled  us  not.  Your  un- 
cle, T.  W.  BakeweU,  was  again  in  New 
Orleans,  and  doing  rather  better,  but 
this  was  a  mere  transient  clearing  of 
that  sky  which  had  been  obscured  for 
many  a  long  day. 

Determined  to  do  something  for  my- 
self, I  took  to  horse,  rode  to  Louisville 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  my  pock- 
ets, and  there  purchased,  half  cash,  half 
credit,  a  small  stock,  which  I  bi'ought 
to  Henderson.  Ghemin  faisant,  I  came 
in  contact  with,  and  was  accompanied 
by.  General  Toledo,  then  on  his  way  as 
a  revolutionist  to  South  America.  As 
our  fiat  -  boats  were  floating  one  clear 
moonshiny  night,  lashed  together,  this 
individual  opened  his  views  to  me,  prom- 
ising me  wonders  of  wealth  should  I  de- 
cide to  accomjjany  him,  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  offer  me  a  colonelcy  on  what 
be  was  pleased  to  call  "his  Safe  Guard." 
I  listened,  it  is  true,  but  looked  more 
at  the  heavens  than  on  his  face,  and  in 
the  former  found  so  much  more  of  i^eace 
than  of  war  that  I  concluded  not  to  ac- 
company him. 

When  our  boats  arrived  at  Hen- 
derson, he  landed  with  me,  purchased 
many  horses,  hired  some  men,  and 
coaxed  others,  to  accompany  him,  pur- 
chased a  yoimg  negro  from  me  ;  pre- 
sented me  with  a  splendid  Sjianish 
dagger  and  my  wife  with  a  ring,  and 
went  off  overland  toward  Natchez,  with 
a  view  of  there  gathering  recruits. 

I  now  purchased  a  ground  lot  of  four 
acres,  and  a  meadow  of  four  more  at 
the  back  of  the  first.  On  the  latter 
stood  several  buildings,  an  excellent  or- 
chard, etc.,  lately  the  property  of  an 
English  doctor,  who  had   died   on   the 


premises,  and  left  the  whole  to  a  ser- 
vant woman  as  a  gift,  from  whom  it 
came  to  me  as  a  freehold.  The  pleas- 
ures which  I  have  felt  at  Henderson, 
and  under  the  roof  of  that  log  cabin,  can 
never  be  effaced  from  my  heart  until 
after  death.  The  little  stock  of  goods 
brought  from  Louisville  answered  per- 
fectly, and  in  less  than  twelve  months 
I  had  again  risen  in  the  world.  I  pui-- 
chased  adjoining  land,  and  was  doing 
extremely  well  when  Thomas  Bakewell 
came  once  moi-e  on  the  tapis,  and  joined 
me  in  commerce.  We  jjrosjiered  at  a 
round  rate  for  a  while,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  he  took  it  into  his  brain 
to  persuade  me  to  erect  a  steam-mill  at 
Henderson  and  to  join  to  our  partner- 
shij)  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Pears,  now  dead. 

Well,  up  went  the  steam  -  mUl  at  an 
enormous  expense,  in  a  country  then  as 
unfit  for  such  a  thing  as  it  would  be 
now  for  me  to  attempt  to  settle  in  the 
moon.  Thomas  Pears  came  to  Hender- 
son with  his  wife  and  family  of  children, 
the  mill  was  raised,  and  worked  very 
badly.  Thomas  Pears  lost  his  money 
and  we  lost  ours. 

It  was  now  our  misfortune  to  add 
other  partners  and  petty  agents  to  our 
concern  ;  suffice  it  for  me  to  tell  you, 
nay,  to  assure  you,  that  I  was  guUed 
by  all  these  men.  The  new-born  Ken- 
tucky banks  nearly  all  broke  in  quick 
succession  ;  and  again  we  started  with 
a  new  set  of  jjartners  ;  these  were  yoiu- 
present  rmcle  N.  Berthoud  and  Benja- 
min Page  of  Pittsburg.  Matters,  how- 
ever, grew  worse  everj'  day  ;  the  times 
were  what  men  called  "  bad,"  but  I  am 
fully  persuaded  the  great  fault  was  ours, 
and  the  building  of  that  accursed  steam- 
mill  was,  of  all  the  foUies  of  man,  one  of 
the  greatest,  and  to  jour  uncle  and  me 
the  worst  of  all  our  j)ecuniary  misfort- 
unes. How  I  labored  at  that  infernal 
miU !  from  dawn  to  dark,  nay,  at  times 
all  night.  But  it  is  over  now  ;  I  am  old, 
and  try  to  forget  as  fast  as  j^ossible  all 
the  different  trials  of  those  sad  days. 
We  also  took  it  into  our  heads  to  have 
a  steamboat,  in  partnership  with  the  en- 
gineer who  had  come  from  Philadelidiia 
to  fix  the  engine  of  that  mill.  This  also 
proved  an  entire  failure,  and  misfort- 
une  after  misfortune  came  down  upon 
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us  like  so  many  avalanches,  both  fearful 
and  destructive. 

About  this  time  I  went  to  New  Or- 
leans, at  the  suggestion  of  your  uncle, 
to  arrest  T B ,  who  had  pur- 
chased a  steamer  from  us,  but  whose 
biUs  were  worthless,  and  who  owed  us 
for  the  whole  amount.  I  travelled 
down  to  New  Orleans  in  an  open  skiff, 
accompanied  by  two  negi-oes  of  mine  ; 
I  reached   New   Orleans   one   day   too 

late  ;  Mr.  B had  been  compelled  to 

surrender  the  steamer  to  a  prior  claim- 
ant. I  returned  to  Henderson,  travel- 
Ung  part  way  on  the  steamer  Paragon, 
walked  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
Shawnee,  and  rode  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
tance.    On  my  arrival  old  Mr.  Berthoud 

told   me  that   Mr.    B had  arrived 

before  me,  and  had  sworn  to  kill  me. 
My  affi-ighted  Lucy  forced  me  to  wear  a 

dagger.     Mr.    B walked  about  the 

streets  and  before  my  house  as  if  watch- 
ing for  me,  and  the  continued  reports 
of  our  neighbors  prepared  me  for  an 
encounter  with  this  man,  whose  violent 
and  ungovernable  temjier  was  only  too 
well  known.  As  I  was  walking  toward 
the  steam-mill  one  morning,  I  heard  my- 
self hailed  from  behind  ;  on  turning,  I 

observed   Mr.    B marching  toward 

me  with  a  heavy  club  in  his  hand.  I 
stood  stUl,  and  he  soon  reached  me.  He 
complained  of  my  conduct  to  him  at 
New  Orleans,  and  suddenly  raising  his 
bludgeon  laid  it  about  me.  Though 
white  with  wrath,  I  spoke  nor  moved 
not  tin  he  had  given  me  twelve  severe 
blows,  then,  drawing  my  dagger  with 
my  left  hand  (unfortunately  my  right 
was  disabled  and  in  a  sling,  having  been 
caught  and  much  injured  in  the  wheels 
of  the  steam-engine)  I  stabbed  him, 
and  he  instantly  fell.  Old  Mr.  Ber- 
thoud and  others,  who  were  hastening 
to  the  spot,  now  came  up,  and  carried 
him  home  on  a  plank.  Thank  God,  his 
wound  was  not  mortal,  but  his  friends 
were  all  up  in  anns  and  as  hot-headed 
as  himself.  Some  walked  through  my 
premises  armed  with  guns  ;  my  dagger 
was  once  more  at  my  side,  Mr.  Berthoud 
had  his  gun,  our  servants  were  various- 
ly armed,  and  our  cai-peuter  took  my 
gun  "Long  Tom."  Thus  protected,  I 
walked  into  the  Judiciary  Coui-t,  that 
was  then  sitting,  and  was  blamed,  only 


— for  not  having  killed  the  scoundrel 
who  attacked  me. 

The  "  bad  establishment,"  as  I  called 
the  steam-mill,  worked  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  Thomas  Bakewell,  who  pos- 
sessed more  brains  than  I,  sold  his  town 
lots  and  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  has  made  a  large  fortune,  and  glad 
I  am  of  it. 

From  this  date  my  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties daily  increased  ;  I  had  heavy  bills 
to  2^ay  which  I  could  not  meet  or  take 
up.  The  moment  this  became  known 
to  the  world  around  me  that  moment 
I  was  assailed  with  thousands  of  in- 
vectives ;  the  once  wealthy  man  was 
now  nothing.  I  parted  with  every  parti- 
cle of  projierty  I  held  to  my  creditors, 
keeping  only  the  clothes  I  wore  on  that 
day,  my  original  drawings,  and  my  gun. 

Yoiu'  mother  held  in  her  arms  your 
baby  sister  Kosa,  named  thus  on  ac- 
count of  her  extreme  loveUness,  and  after 
my  own  sister  Eosa.  She  felt  the  pangs 
of  our  misfortunes  perhaps  more  heavily 
than  I,  but  never  for  an  hour  lost  her 
courage  ;  her  brave  and  cheerful  spirit 
accepted  all,  and  no  rejaroaches  from 
her  beloved  lips  ever  wounded  my  heart. 
With  her  was  I  not  always  rich  ? 

Finally  I  j^aid  every  biU,  and  at  last 
left  Henderson,  probably  forever,  with- 
out a  doUar  in  my  pocket,  walked  to 
Louisville  alone,  by  no  means  comfort- 
able in  mind,  there  went  to  Mr.  Ber- 
thoud's,  where  I  was  kindly  received  ; 
they  were  indeed  good  friends. 

My  i^lantation  in  Pennsylvania  had 
been  sold,  and,  in  a  word,  nothing  waa 
left  to  me  but  my  humble  talents. 
Were  those  talents  to  remain  dormant 
under  sucli  exigencies?  Was  I  to  see 
my  beloved  Lucy  and  children  suffer, 
and  want  bread,  in  the  abundant  land 
of  Kentucky?  Was  I  to  repine  because 
I  had  acted  like  an  honest  man  ?  Was 
I  inclined  to  cut  my  throat  in  foolish 
despair  ?  No  !  !  I  had  talents,  and  to 
them  I  instantly  resorted. 

To  be  a  good  draughtsman  in  those 
days  was  to  me  a  blessing  :  to  any  other 
man,  be  it  a  thousand  years  hence,  it 
will  be  a  blessing  also.  I  at  once  un- 
dertook to  take  portraits  of  the  hu- 
man "head  divine,"  in  black  chalk,  and, 
thanks  to  my  master,  David,  succeeded 
admirably.     I  commenced  at  exceeding- 
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ly  low  prices,  but  raised  these  prices  as 
I  beciime  more  known  in  this  capacity. 
Your  mother  and  yourselves  were  sent 
up  from  Henderson  to  our  friend  Isham 
Talbot,  then  Senator  for  Kentucky ;  this 
was  done  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
me,  and  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough 
for  his  kind  generosity. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  had  as 
much  work  to  do  as  I  could  possibly 
wish,  so  much  that  I  was  able  to  rent  a 
house  in  a  retired  part  of  Louisville.  I 
was  sent  for  four  miles  in  the  country, 
to  take  Kkenesses  of  jjersons  on  their 
death-beds,  and  so  high  did  my  reputa- 
tion suddenly  rise,  as  the  best  delineator 
of  heads  in  that  vicinity,  that  a  clergy- 
man residing  at  Louisville  (I  would  give 
much  now  to  recall  and  write  down  his 
name)  had  his  dead  child  disinteiTed, 
to  procure  a  fac-simile  of  his  face,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  gave  to  the  parents  as  if 
still  alive,  to  their  intense  satisfaction. 

My  di-awings  of  birds  were  not  neg- 
lected meantime ;  in  this  j^articular 
there  seemed  to  hover  round  me  almost 
a  mania,  and  I  would  even  give  up  do- 
ing a  head,  the  jsrofits  of  which  would 
have  supplied  our  wants  for  a  week  or 
more,  to  represent  a  little  citizen  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  Nay,  my  dear  sons,  I 
thought  that  I  now  di-ew  birds  far  better 
than  I  had  ever  done  before,  misfoiiune 
intensitied,  or  at  least  developed,  my 
abilities.  I  received  an  in^■itation  to  go 
to  Cincinnati,  a  floui-ishing  place,  and 
which  you  now  well  know  to  be  a  thriv- 
ing town  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  was 
presented  to  the  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College,  Dr.  Drake,  and  imme- 
diately formed  an  engagement  to  stuff 
birds  for  the  museum  there,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Robert  Best,  an  Englishman  of 
great  talent.  INIy  salary  was  large,  and 
I  at  once  sent  for  yoiu-  mother  to  come 
■to  me,  and  bring  you.  Your  dearly  be- 
loved sister  Eosa  died  shortly  afterward. 
I  now  established  a  large  drawing-school 
at  Cincinnati,  to  which  I  attended  thi-ice 
per  week,  and  at  good  prices. 

Tlie  expedition  of  Major  Long  passed 
through  the  city  soon  after,  and  well  do 
I  recollect  how  he,  ]\Iessrs.  T.  Peale, 
Thomas  Say,  and  others  stared  at  my 
drawings  of  l)irds  at  that  time. 

So  industrious  were  Mr.  Best  and  I 
that  in  about  six  months  we  had  aug- 


mented, arranged,  and  finished  all  we 
could  do  for  the  museum.  I  returned 
to  my  portraits,  and  made  a  great  num- 
ber of  them,  without  which  we  must 
have  once  more  been  on  the  stamng 
list,  as  Mr  Best  and  I  found,  sadly  too 
late,  that  the  members  of  the  College 
museum  were  sjilendid  promisers  and 
very  bad  paymasters. 

In  October  of  1820  I  left  your  mother 
and  yourselves  at  Cincinnati,  and  went 
to  New  Orleans  on  board  a  Hat-boat 
commanded  and  owned  by  a  Mr.  Hai'o- 
mack.  From  this  date  my  journals  are 
kept  with  fair  regularity,  and  if  you 
read  them  you  will  easily  find  all  that 
followed  afterward. 

In  glancing  over  these  pages,  I  see 
that  in  my  hurried  and  broken  manner 
of  laying  before  you  this  very  imper- 
fect (but  j)erfectly  correct)  account  of 
my  early  life  I  have  omitted  to  tell 
you  that,  before  the  birth  of  yom-  sister 
Eosa,  a  daughter  was  born  at  Hender- 
son, who  was  called,  of  coui'se,  Lucy. 
Alas !  the  poor,  dear  little  one  was  un- 
kindly born,  she  was  always  iU  and 
suffering ;  two  years  did  your  kind  and 
unwearied  mother  nurse  her  with  all 
imaginable  care,  but  notwithstanding 
this  loving  devotion  she  died,  in  the 
arms  which  had  held  her  so  long,  and 
so  tenderly.  This  infant  daughter  we 
bm-ied  in  our  garden  at  Henderson,  but 
after  removed  her  to  the  Holly  burying- 
ground  in  the  same  place. 

Hundreds  of  anecdotes  I  could  relate 
to  you,  my  dear  sons,  about  those  times, 
and  it  may  happen  that  the  pages  that  I 
am  now  scribbling  over  may  hereafter, 
through  youi-  own  medium,  or  that  of 
someone  else,  be  pubUshed.  I  shall  try, 
should  God  Almighty  grant  me  life,  to 
return  to  these  less  important  jjortions 
of  my  history,  and  delineate  them  all 
■nath  the  same  faithfulness  with  which 
I  have  written  the  ornithological  bi- 
ographies of  the  birds  of  my  beloved 
country. 

Only  one  event,  however,  which  pos- 
sesses in  itself  a  lesson  to  mankind,  I 
will  here  relate.  After  oiu-  dismal  re- 
moval from  Henderson  to  Louisrille, 
one  morning,  while  aU  of  us  were  sad- 
ly desponding,  I  took  you,  both  Victor 
and  John  from  Shippingjiort  to  Louis- 
ville.    I  had  purchased  a  loaf  of  bread 
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and  some  apples  ;  before  we  reached 
Louisville  you  were  all  hungry,  and  by 
the  river  side  we  sat  down  and  ate  our 
scanty  meal.  On  that  day  the  w^orld 
was  with  me  as  a  blank,  and  my  heart 
was  sorely  heavy,  for  scarcely  had  I 
enough  to  keep  my  dear  ones  alive,  and 
yet,  through  these  dark  ways  I  was  be- 
ing led  to  the  development  of  the  tal- 
ents I  loved,  and  which  have  brought 
so  much  enjoyment  to  us  all,  for  it  is 
with  deep  thankfulness  that  I  record 
that  you,  my  sons,  have  passed  your 
lives  almost  continuously  with  your 
dear  mother  and  myself.  But  I  will  here 
stop  with  one  remark. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
among  all  these  adverse  circumstances 
was,  that  I  never  for  a  day  gave  up 
listening  to  the  songs  of  our  birds,  or 


watching  their  peculiar  habits,  or  de- 
lineating them  in  the  best  way  that  I 
could  ;  nay,  during  my  deepest  troubles 
I  frequently  woidd  wrench  myself  from 
the  persons  aroimd  me,  and  retire  to 
some  secluded  part  of  our  noble  for- 
ests ;  and  many  a  time,  at  the  sound 
of  the  wood-thrush's  melodies  have  I 
fallen  on  my  knees,  and  there  prayed 
earnestly  to  our  God.  This  nexer 
failed  to  bring  me  the  most  valuable 
of  thoughts  and  always  comfort,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  it  was 
often  necessary  for  me  to  exert  my  will 
and  compel  myself  to  return  to  my  fel- 
low-beings. 

Copied  verbatim  from  the  original 
journal  in  John  J.  Audubon's  handwrit- 
ing, 1892. 
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IF  ever  an  act  seemed  like  sacrilege  it 
is  the  introduction  of  a  railroad  into 
Palestine,  with  the  sound  of  whistle 
and  rushing  train  among  the  old  and 
quiet  hills  of  Judea.  Everybody  believes, 
however,  that  Providence  is  guiding  the 
march  of  civilization,  hence  there  can  be 
Vol..  Xin.— 3'.i 


nothing  unholy  in  the  fact  that  its  ad- 
vanced guard  has  reached  the  walls  of 
ancient  Jerusalem.  We  had  already  the 
post-office,  the  management  of  which  has 
notably  improved  during  the  i)ast  ten 
years  ;  we  had  also  the  telegraph  ;  and 
while  one  should  not  expect  too  much  of 
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Oriental  lightning,  and  must  sometimes 
be  satisfied  if  it  makes  a  full  hundred 
miles  in  forty-eight  hours,  still  the  na- 
tives, both  high  and  low,  are  gradually 
waking  up  to  the  idea  that  it  means 
promptness  and  rapidity — that  it  is  a 
kind  of  annihilator  of  space.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two 
to  introduce  here  the  railway,  with  all 
its  strange  and  stirring  life.  The  jDres- 
ent  is  a  kind  of  "Columbus  year"  for 
Palestine,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
ojjening  of  this  road  in  the  Holj'  Land, 
an  extra  flag  might  be  displayed  at  the 
great  Chicago  Exposition. 

Dui-ing  the  month  of  August  (1892), 
tens  of  thousands  of  jaeople,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  have  seen  a  railroad 
and  a  train  of  cars.  They  have  liad  a 
revelation,  and  in  the  great  city  as  well 
as  in  the  dirtiest  village  of  the  land, 
wonder  is  at  its  height.  The  excitement 
can  hardly  be  realized  by  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  to  whom  railroads 
perfected  by  the  highest  engineering 
skiU  and  with  lavish  expense  are  ob- 
jects as  familiar  and  common  as  a  daily 


experiencing  a  sensation  which  it  can 
hardly    comprehend. 

The  significance  of  this  event  is  not 
that  fifty -three  miles  of  railway  have 
been  built,  or  that  the  cajsital  and  the 
seajjort  have  been  united  by  iron  rails  ; 
it  is  that  this  has  been  done  in  Turkey, 
which  has  always,  by  all  the  prejudice 
and  force  of  its  religion,  by  all  the  arts 
of  its  diplomacy,  and  by  every  other 
means  at  its  command,  done  all  in  its 
power  to  keep  out  Western  civilization. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  well-aimed  spear-thrust 
in  the  side  of  this  old  despotic,  back- 
ward-looking government,  and  may 
foretoken  for  it  either  the  dawn  of  health 
or  the  shadows  of  inevitable  death. 

But  no  one  can  make  use  of  this  rail- 
road until  he  gets  into  the  country,  and 
the  jn-ocess  of  landing  at  Jafia  is  the 
same  old  bugbear  that  it  was  before  the 
railroad  was  built.  This  jDrocess,  how- 
ever, in  the  large  majority  of  instances, 
is  not  sit  all  formidable,  but  the  remain- 
ing instances  are  no  doubt  rather  trying 
to  sensitive  nerves.  The  fact  is  that 
Jaffa  has  no  harbor ;  there  is  a  bit  of 
water  protected  by  a  reef  of  rocks  where 
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at  Jaffa,   showing  also  a  Part  of  the  Freight  Depot. 


newspaper.  We  forget  that,  not  so  very  small  boats  can  be  sheltered  if  they  sue- 
long  agii,  in  mir  own  country  we  had  ceed  in  shooting  themselves  into  it  be- 
only  bii<ll(-]i:itlis  .111(1  scarcely  a  yearly  fore  a  storm  overtakes  them  ;  but  steam- 
post,  wliilc  i;iil\\;iys  and  steamboats  had  ers  and  large  craft  have  to  stand  out  to 
not  even  liccii  dreamed  of.  Let  all  the  sea  for  safety.  There  is  evidence  that, 
world  rejoice  if  this  medijcval  country  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  present  town, 
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there  was,  in  ancient  times,  a  sort  of  bar-  wbicb  tbey  experienced;  bow,  then, 
bor,  small  but  safe,  wbicb  is  now  silted  would  tbey  estimate  tbe  task  of  tbe  rail- 
up  and  covered   witb  orange  gardens,    road  company,  wbo  bad  to  get  from  sbip 
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Outbnes  of  Mediterranean  i 


wells  from  which 


Tbe  great  public  work  most  pr« 
demanded  at  tbe  j^reseut  time  is  tbe  con- 
struction of  a  breakwater  of  dimensions 
sufficiently  ample  for  tbe  protection  of 
shipping  of  all  kinds.  Tbe  raili-oad  dur- 
ing the  slack  season  of  tbe  year — say 
during  the  entire  summer,  from  May 
till  October — might  employ  their  forces 
in  carting  down  one  of  tbe  mountains  of 
Judea,  saying  :  "  Be  thou  cast  into  tbe 
sea,''  and  thus  form  an  effectual  barrier 
against  tbe  mad  waves  of  tbe  winter 
storms.  Since  any  number  of  laborers 
can  be  obtained  for  twenty-  to  thirty 
cents  a  day,  furnishing  their  own  food 
at  that,  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking 
ought  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  j^revent 
its  being  done. 

Delicate  women  and  dignified  clergy- 
men wbo  have  been  tossed  from  the 
steamer's  ladder  into  tbe  gi'eat  bare 
arms  of  a  stalwart  Arab  boatman  stand- 
ing in  a  boat  below,  while  steamer  and 
boat  and  sea  were  dancing  like  captive 
rubber  balls  in  a  gale  of  wind,  think 
nothing  could  exceed    the    discomfort 


to  shore,  in  sjjite  of  rough  seas,  all  tbe 
rails,  ties,  iron  bridges,  cars,  engines, 
colossal  water  -  tanks,  and  everything 
else  that  was  required  in  tbe  construc- 
tion and  equijament  of  tbe  road  '?  Tbe 
task,  however,  after  much  serious  risk 
to  life,  many  mishaps,  and  some  dis- 
couraging and  costly  accidents,  was  ac- 
complished ;  but  the  difficulties  over- 
come only  emphasize  the  great  need 
which  Jaffa  has  of  a  suitable  harbor  and 
landing-place. 

The  reef  just  referred  to,  with  its  bit 
of  sheltered  water,  is  directly  in  front  of 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  town,  and  the  town 
itself  is  defended  from  tbe  sea  by  a  high 
wall  from  the  tojj  of  which  tbe  houses 
begin.  Travellers  are  hoisted  uji  here, 
but  all  the  materials  for  the  railroad 
must  be  got  ashore  elsewhere.  From  a 
safe  point  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  town 
the  comi^any  built  a  temporary  track 
of  rocks  and  timber,  shored  \^)  in  tbe 
strongest  isossible  manner,  so  that  it 
might  not  be  swept  away  by  the  waves, 
wbicb  ran  along  in  the    shallow  water 
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under  the  wall  of  the  town  till  it  reached 
a  certain  point  in  the  reef  of  rocks  be- 
.vond  which  the  water  was  deej).  Hither 
from  the  steamers  was  brought,  on 
strong  lighters,  the  material  tor  the 
road,  and  all  seemed  to  be  working 
well  ;  but  one  night  a  terrible  storm, 
such  as  Josephus  relates  was  long  ago 
named  by  the  Jaffii  mariners  "  The  Black 
Norther  "  ("  Wars,"  iii.,  9,3),  ruined  a 
large  part  of  this  structure  ;  as  nothing 
was  to  be  done  but  to  try  again,  at 
great  cost  of  time  and  money  it  was  re- 
built, and  finally  served  the  purpose  de- 
sired. Certain  things,  as,  for  instance, 
the  boilers  of  the  engines,  were  dumped 
into  the  sea,  and,  Uke  great  captive  mon- 
sters, were  easily  towed  to  land.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  constructed  thus 
was  made  in  sections,  and  engineering 
skill  contrived  to  handle  these  so  that 
at  last  the  materials  were  all  landed 
without  serious  injury. 

Jaffa  rises  from  the  sea  not  in  rugged 
outline,  but  round  as  a  Roman  arch,  and 
is  girded  with  a  vast  belt  of  green,  made 
up  of  gardens,  orange  -  groves,  palm- 
trees,  wells  and  water-courses,  and  white 
cottages  just  visible  beneath  luxuriant 
shade  ;  and  looked  at  from  either  sea  or 
land,  it  well  deserves  its  ancient  Hebrew 
name  of  "  beautiful."  Without  patient 
human  industry,  however,  all  this  would 
retrograde  so  that  it  would  soon  be  de- 
scribed as  "a  little  barren  hill  in  the 
midst  of  a  sandy  waste." 

The  town  is  Mohammedan.  It  pos- 
sesses also  a  considerable  population  of 
Jews,  but  it  is  to  the  large  Christian  ele- 
ment that  its  present  prosperity  is  chief- 
ly due.  It  can  boast  of  excellent  hotels, 
hosijitals,  and  schools.  It  has  an  unfail- 
ing vegetable  market  in  Port  Said,  where 
great  Indian  ships  are  constantly  pass- 
ing to  and  fro.  Of  its  enormous  orange 
crop,  forty  millions  to  sixty  millions  are 
sent  every  year  to  Egj^it,  Europe,  and 
London — enough  to  make  thrice  glad 
the  children  in  half  of  the  cities  of  the 
American  Union.  It  sends  abroad  annu- 
ally from  four  hundred  tlKuisaiid  t(i  six 
hundred  thousand  ddlLiis'  wmfli  (if  na- 
tive soap,  making  ouc  wish  that  the 
people  of  the  country  would  atford  to 
use  a  little  more  and  sell  a  little  less  ; 
while  its  exportations  of  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  olive-oil,  wine,   and  other  com- 


modities, together  with  its  imports, 
make  its  commerce  mount  up  into  re- 
spectable millions. 

Both  north  and  south  of  Jaffa  the 
coast  is  one  continuous  sand-bank,  brok- 
en as  jjoints  into  low  hiUs,  running  par- 
allel to  and  a  short  distance  back  of 
the  water  limit.  Through  this  bank  the 
road  must  go,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
sand  had  to  be  removed  before  a  proper 
roadway  was  secured.  Passing  for  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  through  these 
gigantic  walls  of  sand,  along  the  line  of 
the  road,  we  suddenly  look  out  on  to 
gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  beyond 
which  a  broad  plain  stretches,  apparent- 
ly without  limit,  toward  the  blue  and 
far-distant  hills.  That  is  the  Plain  of 
Sharon,  rich  as  the  heart  of  man  could 
wish,  and  justly  famous  in  the  Sacred 
Books  ;  and  when,  even  now  in  sjiring- 
time,  this  great  plain  spreads  out  its 
flower-covered  acres  beneath  the  loveli- 
est sk}',  the  beholder  forgets,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  he  is  in  a  land  of  ruins  and 
desolation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dif- 
ferent i^lans  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem 
extend  back  over  nearly  forty  years,  al- 
though thev  did  not  take  definite  shape 
untirabout  the  year  18G0  to  1863.  The 
wild  country  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Plain  of  Shai-on  was  not  then  known  as 
it  is  at  present,  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  selecting  the  best  route  can 
hardly  be  appreciated.  There  was  then 
only  a  camel  jiath,  or  rather  several  of 
them,  between  the  two  places,  none  of 
which  seemed  suitable  for  the  line  of 
the  proposed  railroad.  Some  advocated 
what  may  be  caDed  the  middle  route, 
not  essentially  different  from  the  pres- 
ent carriage  road ;  others  thought  a 
more  southern  route  the  best  ;  while 
the  majority  considered  the  northern 
route  the  only  feasible  one.  This  was 
the  line  of  tlie  old  Roman  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Casarea;  it  jjassed  close 
by  :\Iizpeli,  the  home  of  the  prophet 
Samuel ;  it  cnisscd  the  great  battle-field 
where  Joshua  routed  the  army  of  the 
Five  Kings  (Joshua  x.)  ;  it  went  doi,\-n 
the  mountain  by  the  Pass  of  Beth  Horou, 
w-here,  in  a.d.  (JG,  the  Twelfth  Legion, 
under  Cestius,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
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inftu-iated  Jews ;  it  touched  Lydda, 
where  "  saiuts  "  theu  "  dwelt  "  (Acts  ix. 
32),  a  class  that  has   long  since  disap- 


There  was  a  luau  here  named  Chai-les 
r.  Zimpel,  a  Prussian  by  birth  but  a  nat- 
uralized American  citizen,  who,  in  1860 


o£  the  first  through  train  from  Jaffa  on  Saturday,  August  27,  1S92. 


peared  from  the  country  :  and  it  was  the 
road  by  which  Paul  went  as  a  prisoner 
with  an  escort  of  four  hundred  infantry 
and  seventy  cavalry — in  such  state,  in 
fact,  that  one  might  justly  call  it  his  last 
triumphal  mai-ch  away  from  the  Holy 
City  (Acts  xxvii.).  It  was  projjosed  to 
cross  the  plain  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  Jaffa,  climb  the  foot-hills  till  the 
pass  jiist  mentioned  was  reached,  and 
thence  approach  Jerusalem  from  the 
north.  This  route  had  historic  inter- 
est and  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and  it 
was  more  than  once  carefully  surveyed. 
French  engineers  were  in  the  country 
in  1874-1875,  with  special  reference  to 
marking  out  the  railway  line  along  this 
route,  and  the  scheme  appeared  then  so 
certain  that  individuals  began  to  think 
of  investments  along  that  line  in  antici- 
pation of  the  road  being  built. 

What  is  now  about  to  be  related  is  a 
fragment  of  hitherto  unwritten  history, 
in  which  Americans  should  take  not 
merely  a  curious  interest,  but  a  bit  of 
honest  pride. 


to  1863,  surveyed  the  different  routes 
carefully,  and  decided  to  lay  down  the 
line  of  the  proposed  road  along  what 
has  before  been  mentioned  as  the  south- 
em  route.  Mr,  Zimpel  was  a  man  of 
excellent  education,  and  of  very  versa- 
tile talents.  In  early  life  he  had  re- 
ceived a  thorough  military  training. 
He  was  regularly  graduated  as  a  Doc- 
tor of  medicine  and  also  of  philosophy. 
He  had  a  special  liking  for  pharmaceu- 
tical studies,  took  a  practical  interest 
in  inilioad  engineering,  and  had  with- 
al ;i  iKissidiiute  love  for  the  Holy  Laud. 
He  WHS  ii('\(i-  married,  he  travelled  ex- 
tfiisivch.  aii.l  the  vcar  1S52  found  him 


HI  ralcstiiic  ('x.'UiiiiiniL-  witli  ciitlmsiasm 
its  111,-niv  i.lacc'S  ,.f  iiitcicst.  In  IS."".:!  he 
pul.lislii.,l  a  l),M.k  (nfitlcd  ■•Ncur  .lert- 
liche  topographische  Beleuchtung  der 
beiligeu  Weltstadt  Jerusalem."  The 
next  seven  or  eight  years  he  spent  in 
the  United  States,  devoting  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  work  of  sui'veying  and 
constructing  railroads.  He  came  thence 
to  Jei-usalem,  having  accumulated  con- 
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siderable  means,  and  surveyed  and 
mapjDed  out  the  railroad  as  has  been  de- 
scribed. He  spent  a  _year  in  Constanti- 
nople trying  to  obtain  a  "  concession  " 
for  building  the  road,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  chiefly  to 
the  compounding  of  medicines.  About 
this  time  it  was  noticed  that  he  had 
become  somewhat  eccentric,  and  as  an 
"  experimenting  pharmacist  '  he  discov- 
ered some  wonderful  remedies  which 
he  called  Sunlight  PlUs,  and  Jerusalem 
Life  Extract,  in  which  he  himself  had 
great  faith.  He  had  also  much  to  say 
about  the  "  hundred  and  forty  and  four 
thousand  "  of  St.  John's  Revelation,  and 
his  hope  of  being  worthy  to  be  num- 
bered among  them.  Not  long  after  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  died  at  San  Eemo. 
Dr.  Zimpel  (simple,  as  most  peojole 
thought  him  at  last)  was  at  rest,  and 
his  raib-oad  scheme  was  practically  for- 
gotten. 

Thirty  years  after  this  Sunlight-Pill 
man  had  been  in  a  laud  made  one  of 
perpetual  sunshine  and  song  by  the 
presence  of  the  Master  whom  he  loved, 
other  men  entered  into  his  labors. 
Within  thirty  months  past,  men  backed 


pel's  plan.  The  only  variations  are  at 
two  points,  one  near  Jafla  and  the 
other  near  Ramleh,  both  on  the  flat 
land,  where  the  change  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience.  Dr.  Zimpel's  sur- 
vey made  the  road  eighty  kilometres  in 
length,  while  the  road  as  built  is  eighty- 
six  and  one-half  kilometres.  The  sig- 
niticauce  of  having  chosen  the  best  route 
may  be  em25hasized  in  the  reader's  mind 
when  it  is  stated  that  two-thirds  of  this 
road  is  on  the  plain  and  one-third  in 
the  mountains,  which  must  be  climbed 
in  order  to  reach  Jerusalem,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

What  has  been  said  is  but  a  brief  and 
imperfect  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
well-nigh  forgotten  man,  and  if  full 
honor  were  to  be  done  to  one  to  whom, 
as  in  this  case,  honor  is  so  justly  due, 
stronger  and  much  more  fitting  words 
should  have  been  chosen. 

Without  its  entering  at  all  into  the 
projectors'  or  the  buildei's'  plans,  the 
construction  of  this  road  has  had  a  kind 
of  international  character.  A  Fronch 
company  with  French  capital  has  built 
the  road  on  Turkish  soil.     Turkey  also 


^1    ^^i. 


Train  Preparing 


■  the  JcTusulcm  Station  at  3  p.m.,  August  27,  1893.  the  Day  of  its  First  Arrival. 


by   French     capitaUsts    have   come    to  gave  the  concession,  has  a  commissioner 

Palestine  and,   rejecting    the  northern  to  see  that  its  terms  are  carried  out,  and 

and  middle  routes,  have  actually  built  has  the  honor  of  having  the  company 

a  railroad  following  minutely  Dr.  Zim-  bear  its  name.  Imperial  Ottoman,  etc. 
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Besides  the  money,  the  ties,  the  cars, 
aud  half  the  rails  came  from  France. 
She  also  furnished  surveyors,  engineers, 
laborers,  and  cooks.  Belgium  furnished 
half  the  rails  and  half  the  coal.  The 
other  haK  of  the  coal  came  froro  Cardiff, 
which  api^ears  to  have  been  England's 
share.  Poland  furnished  at  least  one 
engineer.  Smtzerlaud  furnished  seve- 
ral engineers,  verj'  skilful  men,  and  the 
engineer -in -chief  of  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  road  was  Gerold 
Eberhard,  a  Swiss  gentleman  who  has 
had  eight  years'  practical  experience 
^^'ith  railroading  in  Panama.  Switzer- 
land has  likewise  had  a  worthy  rej^re- 
sentative  in  Mr.  John  Frutiger,  a  gen- 
tleman from  Basel,  long  a  prominent 
banker  in  Jerusalem,  and  noted  for  his 
benevolent  spirit  —  now  luifortunately 
laid  aside  from  active  duties  by  an  in- 
curable disease — who  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  history  of  this  road  did  more 
than  any  other  individual,  both  by  his 
means  and  by  his  influence,  to  secure 
from  the  Tui'ks  the  concession  or  per- 
mission to  build  —  a  favor  which  that 
government  was  exceedingly  unwilling 
to  grant.     Italy  furnished  engineers  and 


laborers  ;  Austria  likewise  furnished 
both.  Laborers  were  furnished  by 
-Egypt,  the  Soudan,  aud  Algiers ;  lit- 
tle Greece  furnished  cooks.  And  if  the 
United  States  must  share  with  Ger- 
many the  man  who  first  surveyed  and 
mapped  out  the  road  and  afterward  made 
Sunlight  Pills,  America  is  ahead  of  the 
Fatherland,  in  the  fact  that  the  engines 
thus  far  purchased  by  the  company  for 
the  road  were  all  made  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  "Works,  in  Philadelphia. 
Poor  Palestine  must  not  be  omitted 
from  the  hst,  although  she  belongs  to 
Turkey  ;  she  sacrificed  some  of  her 
beautiful  orange-groves  and  vineyards, 
and  many  of  her  ancient  olive-trees  ; 
she  furnished  provisions  for  men  and 
animals;  hers  wvw  tli<'  beasts  of  bur- 
den for  all  hcaw  w.nk;  ;iiiil  many  of 
her  people,  from  iK.th  jjluiu  and  moun- 
tain, toiled  during  the  storms  of  winter 
and  the  severe  heat  of  summer,  cutting 
down  hills  and  fiUing  valleys,  to  prepare 
this  new  highway  of  the  nations. 

The  company  experimented  with  dif- 
ferent classes  of  laborers,  and  nearly  all 
had  one  fault,  namely,  that  of  laziness. 
The  Arabs  on  the  plain   could    handle 
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readily  its  alluvial  soil,  which  was  free 
of  stones,  but  in  the  rocky  hUls  they 
were  worthless.  Several  hundred  Ital- 
ians were  imported,  a  kind  of  picked-ujj 
job-lot,  and  only  about  oue  hundred  of 
them  proved  to  be  serviceable  workmen. 
The  Algeriues  and  Egyptians,  especially 
those  that  were  accustomed  to  work  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  were  more  efficient  than 
the  natives  of  Palestine.  But  when  the 
plain  was  crossed  and  the  real  strug- 
gle with  natui-e  was  begun  in  the  hUls 
of  Judea,  none  of  these  workmen  were 
equal  to  the  task  before  them.  Men 
were  needed  who  were  accustomed — as 
their  fathers  before  them  had  for  gen- 
erations been  accustomed — to  work  in 
stone,  and  some  of  the  mo  im tain  vil- 
lages furnished  just  this  class.  The 
stone-masons  of  Bethlehem  and  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Beit  Jala,  slowly 
but  successfully  cut  a  path  for  the  iron 
rails  through  mountains  of  rock. 

Barracks  were  pro^^ded  where  the 
workmen  could  sleep,  but  they  fui-nished 
their  own  food.  Twice  a  week  doctors 
visited  the  various  camps  to  render  any 
medical  service  that  might  be  needed  ; 
but  on  the  flat  land  between  Ramleh 
and  the  mountains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  died. 

When  the  chief  engineer  was  asked 
if  the  laborers  ever  had  a  holiday,  he 
smiled  and  said  that  they  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  ;  for  the  nest  day 
after  pay-day  a  majority  of  the  men 
were  never  seen  on  the  road. 

The  wages  of  these  workmen  were  not 
such  as  to  tempt  laborers  in  prosperous 
America,  for  the  Arabs  on  the  plain  re- 
ceived thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  a  day, 
the  EgyiDtians  and  others  received  forty 
to  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  the  men  who 
could  work  in  stone  received  seventy 
cents  to  one  dollar  a  day. 

But  steam  is  up  and  the  bell  rings,  and 
we  must  "  take  the  cars  for  Jerusalem." 
How  strange  the  words  sound.  They 
call  the  cars  "American"  because  they 
open  at  each  end,  but  they  are  divided 
into  compartments,  and  this,  together 
with  the  arrangement  of  seats,  makes 
them  quite  unlike  our  cars.  On  our 
way  we  shall  cross  the  track  of  armies, 
we  shall  touch  great  battle-fields,  we 
shall  pass  places  of  wonderful  historic 
interest,  we  shall  see  beautiful  Sharon 
Vol..  .\iii.-:;u 


and  beyond  it  a  wildeniess  of  pictur- 
esque hnis,  and  if  all  goes  well  we  shall 
arrive  at  ''  The  City  of  David." 

Between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  exclus- 
ive of  these,  there  are  five  stations.  That 
at  Jaffa  is  a  neat  structure,  and  togeth- 
er with  the  freight  dej)ot,  the  engine 
house,  the  great  water -tanks,  and  the 
tracks  with  cars  and  engines  standing 
upon  them,  presents  a  scene  unfamiliar 
to  Eastern  eyes.  On  the  plain  we  pass 
close  to  Beit  Dejan,  a  name  which  takes 
us  back  to  the  days  of  the  PhUistines. 
Here  and  there  villages  appear  in  the 
landscape,  some  of  them  situated  on  emi- 
nences and  others  hugging  the  ground 
so  closely  that  the  eye  needs  a  little 
practice  to  distinguish  them  readily. 

Twelve  miles  from  Jaffa  we  reach  our 
first  stoj^ping-place,  Ludd,  the  Lod  of 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Lydda  of  Roman 
and  Christian  times,  and  which  at  a  later 
period  bore  the  name  of  Diospolis.  Its 
tall  palms  are  an  attractive  feature  of 
the  modern  town.  Just  before  reaching 
the  place,  we  notice  on  our  left  a  mag- 
nificent tree  which  has  a  singular  his- 
tory, hitherto  unwritten,  connected  with 
Napoleon  and  his  Syrian  campaign  of 
1799. 

When  all  Europe  trembled  at  this 
name  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  simple 
jjeople  of  Syria  and  Palestine  regarded 
his  arrival  as  their  Doomsday,  and  both 
mountaineers  and  dwellers  in  the  plain 
were  fiDed  with  terror.  Old  peoj)le  stiU 
remember  hearing  their  fathers  tell  of 
the  startling  rumors  that  swept  over  the 
land  when  the  Great  Conqueror  actually 
stood  on  the  sands  at  Jaffa.  As  the  news 
of  deeds  then  and  there  enacted  reached 
their  ears,  the  hearts  of  ruler  and  peas- 
ant alike  were  filled  with  the  gloomiest 
forebodings.  Their  fate  was  sealed,  and 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  it 
would  be  decided,  they  thought,  who  or 
what  would  survive  the  invasion  of  this 
hostile  and  victorious  army. 

After  JafEi,  on  the  direct  road  to  Je- 
rusalem, the  next  important  town  was 
Lydda,  rich  in  soil  and  gardens,  inter- 
esting in  historical  traditions,  and  re- 
joicing in  material  prosperity  ;  and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  inevitable  that  this 
would  be  the  first  point  to  suffer  from 
the  invading  foe.  The  village  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain,  and 
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has  always  been  noted  for  its  olive- 
groves.  Far  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
town,  and  likewise  in  1799  of  the  olive- 
groves  themselves,  although  the  groves 
have  at  present  reached  and  gone  be- 
yond this  hmit,  there  stood  a  tree  which 
to  the  i^eople  of  Lydda  and  of  all  that 
region  is  a  tree  of  fame.  The  tree,  sa- 
credly guarded  from  harm,  stands,  as 
we  saw  from  the  ears,  with  gracefully 
rounded  top,  its  branches  spreading 
eighty  feet  and  at  their  extremities 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  its  thick 
foUage  affording  a  dehghtful  shade  from 
the  sun,  or  shelter  even  from  the  rain, 
sound  and  floiu-ishing  as  though  it  were 
yet  in  the  vigor  of  its  early  life,  a  con- 
spicuous object  to  one  passing  on  the 
main  road  from  Lydda  to  Jaffa,  and  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  new  rail- 
road. This  is  the  tree  known  to  every- 
body as  Tul-wa-ir-ja'  a,  pronounced  Tul- 
wir-ja'  a. 

The  tree  is  a  thorn-apple  called  by  the 
natives  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
Sidr,  Dom,  or  Nubk,  which  gi-ows  near 
Jericho  and  elsewhere  to  an  enormous 
size.  Everyone  of  its  thorns  is  double, 
one  part  to  stab  and  one  part  to  hook 
with,  and  woe  to  one's  clothing  if  it  ac- 
cidentally comes  in  contact  with  these 
savage  boughs.  The  natives  manage, 
with  long  iron  hooks,  to  cut  off  the  twigs 
and  branches  which  they  j)ile  into  fences 
around  their  gardens  or  houses,  and 
against  men  or  animals  nothing  could 
form  a  more  effective  barrier. 

The  Ai-abic  name  just  given  by  which 
this  tree  is  known,  is  not  easily  trans- 
lated into  EngUsh,  that  is,  so  that  it  will 
sound  poetical  and  pretty  ;  but  hteraUy 
it  means  "Look  and  Come  back,"  or 
"  Look  and  Return."  From  this  tree 
the  vast  plain  for  many  miles  toward 
Jaffa  was  open,  so  that  one  could  see  at 
a  great  distance  any  large  object  like 
an  approaching  body  of  men,  and  eveiw 
hour  messengers  were  sent  out  from  the 
town  to  this  tree  to  see  it  Naj)oleon  and 
his  army  were  approaching,  and  to  re- 
turn and  report,  so  that  from  earliest 
dawn  to  latest  tvsdlight  there  was  a  con- 
stant succession  of  watchmen  coming 
in  to  assure  the  inhabitants — it  so  hap- 
pened, for  Napoleon  did  not  jjenetrate 
the  country  toward  Jerusalem — that  the 
dreaded  man  was  not  in  sight.     Look 


and  Return,  or  Look  and  Come  Back  is, 
in  a  land  full  of  dead  monuments,  a 
beautiful  and  Uving  monument  of  re- 
mote but  once  thi-Oling  events. 

About  Lydda  and  the  next  station, 
Ramleh,  two  miles  distant,  there  are  at 
least  twelve  square  miles  covered  with 
olive-groves.  At  intervals  dxuing  this 
short  ride  we  get  glimpses  between  the 
trees  of  the  to\\'n  of  Ramleh  and  its  con- 
spicuous tower,  that  of  the  Fortj-  Mar- 
tyrs, a  name  justified  by  both  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  tradition.  From  its 
lofty  windows  both  Crusading  and  Mos- 
lem conquerors  have  looked  out  over 
the  broad  plain,  anxiously  scanning  the 
horizon  on  aU  sides  for  an  approaching 
foe.  The  word  Ramleh  means  sand, 
"The  Sandy,"  but  since  human  industry 
has  made  the  region  fertUe  this  feature 
is  no  longer  apjjarent.  It  stiikes  an 
American  as  a  Httle  singular  that  the 
railway  station  at  this  place  should  be 
close  to  the  graveyard — suggesting  un- 
fortunate emergencies  which  sometimes 
arise  in  railroading  experience. 

Still  across  the  rich  ^jrairie-like  coun- 
try, we  come  after  ten  miles  to  Es  Sejed, 
a  jjlace  of  no  special  interest,  except  that 
here  is  a  spring  and  the  engine  is  sup- 
plied with  water.  This  question  of  wa- 
ter is  after  aU  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  was  one  of  the  serious  difficidties  to 
be  considered  and  overcome  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  At  Jaffa  there  is 
a  well,  another  at  Ramleh,  but  after  this 
spring  at  Es  Sejed  there  is  no  water  tUl 
Bittir  is  reached.  From  Bittir,  water 
is  brought  to  the  station  at  Jerusalem, 
eight  miles  distant,  and  stored  in  great 
tanks,  as  there  is  no  natui-al  sujajjly  at 
the  Jenisalem  end  of  the  route. 

In  a  counti-y  dotted  with  places  of 
historic  interest  it  would  be  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  indicate  them  aU  ;  but  Gezer 
may  be  pointed  out,  once  a  royal  Ca- 
naauitish  city  and  the  scene  of  many 
battles  ;  likewise  the  forever  memorable 
valley  of  Ajalon  ;  the  great  hUls  which 
guard  the  Pass  of  Beth  Horon  ;  Latnui, 
once  a  stronghold  and  somehow  con- 
nected -n-ith  robbers  ;  and  hidden  just 
behind  Latrun  are  Beit  Nuba,  where 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted  camped  with 
his  army  in  a.d.  1192,  and  Amwas,  the 
Emails  of  Josephus,  where  the  Fifth  Le- 
gion was  stationed  till,  at  the  command 
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of  Titus,  it  moved  up  through  the  moun- 
tains to  join  his  other  forces  in  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem. 

Seven  miles  farther  biings  us  to  a 
station  called  Deir  Aban.  We  are  now 
near  the  mountains,  but  the  valley  is 
still  broad  and  rich,  and  the  thirty-one 
miles  of  jjlain  between  this  point  and 
Jaflfa  suggest  what  the  country  under  a 
better  government  might  become.  Here 
crossed  the  Roman  road  leading  between 
Nicopolis  or  Am  was  and  EleutheropoUs, 
now  Beit  Jibrin.  The  region  is  rich  in 
bibhcal  interest.  We  are  in  the  country 
of  Samson,  and  jDrobably  near  the  place 
both  of  his  birth  and  of  his  buiial ;  and 
in  a  land  where  there  are  twenty  foxes  to 
one  jackal,  and  where  hundreds  of  them 
are  caught  every  year,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  suppose,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
"learned  commentators,"  that  the  for- 
mer, and  not  the  latter,  were  the  instru- 
ments of  his  vengeance  upon  the  Phil- 
istines. 

A  few  minutes  beyond  Deir  Aban  we 
find  our  vision  suddenly  impeded  in  ev- 
ery direction  by  bold  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. The  ride  of  fourteen  miles  to  the 
next  station,  Bittir,  is  through  wild  and 
romantic  sceueiy,  of  which  even  Swit- 
zerland might  be  proud.  The  gorges, 
the  clift's,  the  peaks  rising  skyward,  the 
masses  of  broken  rock,  the  deep  cuttings 
for  the  road-bed,  the  bridges,  the  few 
clusters  of  olive-trees  deej)  in  the  valley 
or  clinging  to  a  Uttle  earth  far  uj)  on 
the  mountain  side,  make  a  picture  in 
which  there  is  an  endless  charm.  In  the 
Alps  there  is  in  winter  an  abundance  of 
ice  which  helps  to  disintegrate  the  rocks, 
and  which  forms  streamlets  of  beauty  ; 
in  the  waterless  Judean  hills  the  rocks 
look  old  and  time-worn,  barren  and  dry. 
In  the  Alps  the  jjatches  of  earth  in  val- 
ley or  on  mountain  side  are  made  fruit- 
ful and  attractive  by  untiring  and  skil- 
ful industry  ;  in  the  Judean  lulls  neglect 
is  everywhere  apparent  and  the  result 
is  desolation.  Were  the  same  kind  of 
skill  and  persistent  energj'  spent  here 
every  year  that  is  spent  in  the  Alps,  this 
aspect  of  desolation  would  in  a  large 
measure  be  removed.  At  the  same  time, 
unassisted  nature  does  aU  in  her  pow- 
er to  remedy  these  defects,  and  those 
travellers  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  Palestine  in  the  spring  may  think 


the  descriiDtion  just  given  to  be  over- 
dra\^Ti. 

At  Bittir  the  mountains  recede  or 
bend  round  in  such  a  way  as  to  foi-m  a 
vast  natural  amphitheatre  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  town  is  situated.  Below 
the  village  are  large  vegetable  gardens 
for  supplying  the  Jerusalem  market — 
gardens  most  attractive  to  the  eye  in 
this  worn-out  land.  The  view  down  the 
gorge  to  the  west  and  up  the  valley  for 
miles  to  the  north,  its  superb  aii',  and 
the  fact  that  its  fountain  affords  an  un- 
failing water-supply,  mark  this  as  the 
place  for  a  summer  hotel — the  delight- 
ful retreat  of  Jemsalemites  from  their 
city's  stifling  and  dusty  atmosphere. 
Rising  far  above  the  town  is  a  long  oval 
ridge  covered  with  ancient  mains,  ad- 
mirable as  a  place  for  defence,  and 
called  the  Ruin  of  the  Jews.  It  is  the 
traditional  site  of  the  city  and  strong- 
hold Bethar,  where,  in  the  second  revolt 
against  Rome,  a.d.  132-136,  Bar  Cochab 
and  his  brave  followers  made  a  mem- 
orable resistance  against  the  Roman 
troops,  but  at  last  were  compelled  to 
yield,  the  famous  Hebrew  jDatriot  him- 
self perishing  in  the  final  slaughter. 

Eight  miles  fa^-ther  still,  through  pict- 
uresque scenery,  and  we  shall  be  at  our 
journey's  end.  When  we  entered  the 
mountains  near  Deir  Aban,  we  were  in 
the  great  Wady  Es  Sm-ar,  which  toward 
the  sea  is  called  Nahr  Rubin,  and  north- 
west of  Jerusalem  Wady  Hannina.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  valley  to  be 
called  by  different  names  in  the  difi'erent 
sections  of  its  course.  A  httle  more 
than  half-way  to  Bittir  we  turned  into 
Wady  Es  Sikkeh,  although  it  aj^pears 
to  be  a  continuation  of  Wady  Es  Surar, 
and  from  Bittir  to  Jerusalem,  Es  Sikkeh 
is  caUed  Wady  El  Werd— the  VaUey  of 
Roses — on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  roses  that  are  raised  there.  In  this 
vaUey,  within  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
there  are  thi-ee  copious  springs  of  the 
freshest,  sweetest  water  that  the  coun- 
ti-y  affords.  What  a  pity  that  it  cannot 
be  brought  to  Jerusalem,  since  it  could 
be  done  at  a  moderate  exi^ense. 

The  last  two  miles  of  the  road  before 
it  reaches  Jei-usalem  cross  the  Plain 
of  Rephaim,  or  Valley  of  Rei)haim, 
which  means  the  Valley  of  Giants.  On 
the  west  side  of  this  plain,  aud  close  to 
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ril)l)on,  instead  of  lilack  lace  and  purple 
or  dark  red.  All  JMaminas  appeared 
the  same  age  to  the  Small  Person,  aud 
were  alike  regarded  with  the  reverence 
due  to  declining  years.  They  formed 
an  imjoosing  phaJiaux  at  the  "  Breaking- 
up." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  wear  at  the 
Party?"  every  little  girl  asked  every 
other  little  girl  some  time  during  the 
weeks  before  the  festal  occasion. 

What  one  wore  was  an  exceedingly 
brief  white,  or  pink,  or  blue,  or  mauve 
frock,  exceedingly  beautiful  stockings, 
exceedingly  new  slijjpers,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly splendid  sash  —  and  one's 
hair  was  "  done  "  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent way.  Some  had  crimps,  some 
had  curls,  some  had  ribbons,  some  had 
round  combs.  The  Small  Person  had 
rows  and  rows  of  curls,  and  a  round 
comb  to  keep  them  out  of  her  eyes. 

The  little  boys  had  Eton  jackets, 
broad  and  sj^otless  collars,  and  beauti- 
ful blue  aud  red  bows  for  neckties.  It 
was  also  the  fashionable  thing  for  the 
straight-haired  ones  to  be  resi^lendently 
curled  by  the  hairdresser,  which  gave 
a  finishing  touch  to  their  impressively 
shining  and  gala  air. 

The  pink  and  blue  and  white  frocks 
and  sashes  only  added  to  the  elated  de- 
light of  the  little  girls,  I  am  sure.  They 
enjoyed  their  slippers  aud  tiny  white 
kid  gloves  (they  had  only  one  biitton 
then),  and  were  excited  by  their  little 
lockets  and  necklaces,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  boys  enjoyed  their  collars  aud  new 
jackets,  or  ever  forgot  that  their  hair 
had  been  curled,  until  they  reached  the 
supper-room  and  were  handed  oi-auges 
and  tijisy-cake. 

But  these  exhilarations  were  not 
reached  until  the  serious  business  of  the 
evening  was  over.  It  was  very  serious 
to  the  Small  Person.  She  disliked 
it  definitely,  and  never  felt  that  the 
"  Breaking-up "  had  begun  until  her 
share  of  it  was  over.  To  walk  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  to  make  one's  most 
finished  little  courtesy,  and  then,  stand- 
ing, surrounded  by  a  circle  of  Mammas 
in  their  best  caps,  to  "  say  a  piece  of  po- 
etry," was  not  an  agreeable  thing.  I  do 
not  think  her  performance  ever  distin- 
guished itself  by  any  special  dramatic 
intelligence.     I  know  she  was  alwavs 


devoutly  glad  wlien  it  was  over  aud  she 
could  make  the  t'mal  cnmtcsy  aud  has- 
tily retire.  Slir  iilsufclt  the  same  sense 
of  relief  when  slic  luid  Mtruck  the  last 
chord  of  the  show  "  piece  "  she  was  ex- 
pected to  play  upon  the  piano,  and 
reached  the  last  note  of  her  exhibition 
song.  When  one  reflects  that  each  mu- 
sic jjupil  was  called  upon  for  a  lilce  jier- 
formance,  and  that  numberless  careful 
recitations  were  given,  it  is,  perhajDs, 
not  unnatural  that  Pajjas  were  not 
l^lentiful.     But  not  a  Mamma  flinched. 

But  after  all  this  was  over  the  Christ- 
mas Holidays  had  begun.  The  short 
frocks  and  sashes  danced  quadrUles  and 
round  dances  with  the  Eton  jackets  and 
spotless  broad  collars.  Tliere  was  a 
Christmas-tree  in  the  school-room  and 
upon  and  beneath  it  were  such  prizes 
as  meritorious  efforts  had  gained  for 
accomplishments  or  good  conduct.  In 
the  dining-room  there  were  sandwiches 
and  cake  and  oranges,  and  crackers  with 
mottoes  within  expressive  of  deep  and 
tender  emotions.  One  jumjjed  very 
much  when  they  went  ofi",  and  the  dar- 
ing exchanged  mottoes  with  each  other-. 
Cowslijj  wine  flowed  freely,  and  there 
was  negus  with  bits  of  lemon  floating 
in  it — in  fact,  one  felt  one's  self  absorbed 
in  the  whirling  vortex  of  society,  and 
wondered  how  grown  -  up  people,  to 
whom  Parties  were  comparatively  every- 
day affairs,  could  jiossibly  walk  calm- 
ly on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
Breaking-uj)  was  a  glittering — a  brill- 
iant thing. 

And  it  was  only  the  beginning. 

All  through  the  three  weeks'  holiday 
there  were  other  entertainments  almost 
as  brilliant.  They  would  have  been 
quite  as  brilliant  only  that  they  wei'e 
not  the  Breaking-ujD.  Every  little  boy 
or  girl,  whose  Mamma  could"  indulge  in 
such  a  luxury,  gave  a  Christmas  Party. 
They  were  all  called  Christmas  Parties 
during  these  holidays.  And  through 
all  these  festivities  the  Small  Person 
was  conscious  of  a  curious  fatality 
which  pursued  her,  and  which  is  per- 
haps worth  recording  because  it  was  a 
thing  so  human,  though  she  did  not  in 
the  least  comprehend  its  significance. 

Each  time  that  a  note  arrived  "  hop- 
ing to  have  the  pleasure  "  of  her  com- 
pany— aud  that  of  her  sisters  aud  broth- 
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ers — wild  exhilaration  reiy'ned.  Every- 
body began  to  be  excited  at  once.  A 
party  seemed  a  thing  it  was  imj)ossible 
to  wait  iDatiently  for.  It  got  into  one's 
head  and  one's  body,  and  made  one 
dance  about  instead  of  walking.  I  do 
not  think  this  resulted  from  anticipa- 
tion of  the  polkas  and  games  or  the 
negus  and  tipsy-cake,  or  was  absolutely 
a  consequence  of  the  pi-osjject  of  don- 
ning the  white  frock  and  sash  and  slip- 
pers —  it  was  the  Party  that  did  it. 
Perhaps  young  birds  who  have  just 
learned  to  fly,  young  ducks  in  their  first 
plunge  into  a  pond,  young  chanticleers 
who  have  discovered  they  can  crow, 
may  feel  something  of  the  same  elation 
and  delight.     It  was  the  Party  ! 

And  when  such  eventful  evenings  ar- 
rived what  a  scene  the  Nursery  pre- 
sented !  How  intoxicating  the  toilette 
was — from  the  bath  to  the  suapijing  of 
the  clasp  of  the  necklace  which  was  the 
final  touch  !  How  one  danced  about, 
and  broke  into  involuntary  outbursts 
of  romps  with  one's  sisters  !  How  im- 
possible it  was  to  stand  stUl  while  one's 
hair  was  curled,  and  how  the  poor  nurse 
and  governess  reproached,  reasoned,  im- 
plored for  decorum,  and  at  intervals  ap- 
pealed to  one's  Mamma,  who  came  in 
intending  to  restore  order  with  a  word, 
and  entering  amid  the  chaos  of  frocks 
and  sashes  and  unbridled  rapture,  was 
overwhelmed  by  its  innocent  uncon- 
troUableness,  and  said,  without  any  real 
severity  at  all : 

"  Now,  children  !  You  really  must 
be  quiet  and  let  yourselves  be  dressed  ! 
You  will  never  be  ready  for  the  Party  !  " 

The  last  a^vful  jjossibUity  usually  re- 
stored order  for  a  few  seconds,  but  it 
was  impossible  that  it  should  last  long. 
Nature  was  too  much  for  one. 

The  picture  of  the  Nursery  on  such 
occasions  is  one  of  those  which  remain 
to  me.  The  bright  fire,  which  danced 
itself,  the  numberless  small  garments 
scattered  alwut,  the  Party  frocks  whose 
sacredness  entitled  them  to  places  apart 
which  seemed  quite  like  Altars,  the 
sashes  lying  on  top  of  them,  the  three 
unrestrainable  small  persons  darting 
about  in  various  stages  of  undress,  the 
nurse  pursuing  them  with  a  view  to 
securing  buttons  or  putting  on  slip- 
pers, the  mirror  in  which  one  saw  re- 


flected an  excited,  glorified  Party  face, 
with  large,  dancing  eyes,  and  round 
cheeks  which  were  no  other  shade  than 
crimson  or  scarlet.  These  are  the  de- 
tails. 

But  the  clasp  of  the  necklace  snapped 
at  last,  the  small  white  glove  was  but- 
toned, the  small  wrap  enfolded  one's 
splendor,  and  the  minute  after  one  was 
rolling  through  the  streets,  going  to 
the  Party. 

And  then  one  was  standing  upon  the 
steps  and  the  front  door  was  opened, 
revealing  a  glittering  scene  within, 
where  numberless  muslin  or  tarlatan 
frocks  and  Eton  jackets  passed  ujj  and 
down  the  enchanted  staircase,  or  hesi- 
tated shyly  untn  some  hospitable  per- 
son took  charge  of  theii-  timidity. 

To-day — even  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  in  England — the  entertainments 
given  to  youth  are  probably  not  of  a 
nature  as  substantial  as  they  were  then. 
They  were  not  matters  of  mere  ices  and 
fruits  and  salads  then.  By  no  means. 
The  Small  Person  herself,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  noble  and  well-round- 
ed appetite,  was  frequently  conscious 
of  staggering  a  little  under  the  civili- 
ties of  hospitality.  The  sad,  the  tragic 
truth  which  is  the  sting  of  life — that 
one  can  have  Enough,  and  that  after  it 
one  wants  no  more  —  more  than  once 
touched  her  with  a  shade  of  gentle, 
though  unconscioiisly  significant,  mel- 
ancholy. She  realized  no  occiilt  illus- 
tration and  thought  it  a  mere  matter 
of  cakes. 

First  there  was  tea.  One  sat  with 
all  the  Party  at  long  tables.  There 
were  very  buttery  muffins  and  crum- 
pets and  Sally-lunns,  and  preserves  and 
jellies  and  marmalade,  and  currant  cake, 
and  potted  shrimps  and  potted  beef, 
and  thin  bread-and-butter  and  toast, 
and  tea  and  cofi'ee,  and  biscuits,  and  one 
was  asked  to  eat  them  aU,  whether  one 
was  capable  of  it  or  not. 

"  Have  another  j^iece  of  muffin,  dear," 
the  mamma  of  the  occasion  would  say, 
with  pressing  bounteousness.  "Oh, 
come,  you  must,  love — just  one  piece — 
and  some  more  strawberry  jam  ;  you 
have  not  made  a  good  tea  at  all.  Jane," 
to  the  parlor-maid,  "  mufiinB  and  straw- 
berry jam  for  Miss  Frances."  And  her 
voice  was  always  so  amiable,  and  it  was 
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Ko  hard  to  persist  in  sayiun',  "  No,  tliauk 
you,  ^Irs.  Jones,"  with  all  the  Party 
looking;:  ou,  that  one  tried  again  until  it 
could  only  have  been  through  a  specdal 
uitervention  of  Providence  that  appall- 
ing consequences  did  not  ensue.  And 
theu  when  that  was  over  one  went  into 
the  drawing-room,  which  was  decorated 
^vith  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  where 
the  party  frocks  and  the  Eton  jackets  at 
first  exhibited  a  tendency  to  fight  shy 
of  each  other  and  collect  in  polite  lit- 
tle groups  until  somebody  grown  up 
interfered  and  made  them  dance  quad- 
rilles or  play  "Hunt  the  Slij)per "  or 
"Old  Soldier."  After  that  they  began 
to  enjoy  themselves.  They  were  not  jsre- 
cociously  conventional  young  i^ersons. 
His  first  awkwardness  worn  ofl'  the 
Eton  Jacket  had  no  hesitation  in  cross- 
ing the  floor  to  the  particular  White 
Frock  seeming  desirable  to  him. 

"  Will  you  dance  this  waltz  with  me?  " 
he  would  say.  Upon  which  the  White 
Frock  would  either  rej)ly : 

"Yes  I  will,"  or,  "I've  promised 
Jemmy  Dawson,"  in  which  latter  ease 
the  Eton  Jacket  cheerfully  went  and 
invited  somebody  else. 

There  were  a  great  many  jiolkas  and 
schottisches.  These,  in  fact,  were  rather 
the  popular  dances.  They  were  con- 
sidered better  fun  than  quadrilles. 
The  Party  danced  them  \mtil  it  be- 
came quite  hot,  and  the  Eton  Jackets 
were  constrained  to  apply  handker- 
chiefs to  their  heated  brows.  To  sub- 
due this  heat  and  sustain  exhausted 
nature,  trays  of  lemonade  and  negus 
and  oranges  and  little  cakes  appeared, 
borne  by  servant-maids  in  Party  caps 
with  ribbons.  It  was  not  supposed 
that  a  Party  could  subsist  on  air — and 
supper  would  not  be  announced  until 
nearly  eleven.  The  oranges  were  cut 
in  quarters  and  halves  so  that  they 
might  be  easily  managed,  the  negus 
was  usually  in  a  resplendent  bowl  with 
a  ladle  in  it. 

Then  the  dancing  began  again  and 
there  were  more  games  and  the  festivi- 
ties became  more  and  more  brilliant. 
The  WTiite  Frocks  whirled  about  with 
the  Eton  Jackets,  they  were  candidly 
embraced  iinder  the  mistletoe,  the 
grown-u]}  people  looked  on  and  (>om- 
nieiitcd  upou  them  in  luidertoues  and 


somotiiiHs  laughed  a  great  deal.  Some- 
times in  dancing  past  a  group  one 
heard  someone  say,  "  Enuny  tlances 
very  well,"  or  "  How  pretty  Marian  is  !  " 
or  "  Very  fine  boy.  Jack  Leslie  !  "  And 
if  one  were  Emmy  or  Marian  or  Jack 
one  blushed  and  tried  to  look  as  if  one 
had  not  heard. 

It  was  generally  in  the  midst  of  this 
whirl  of  frocks  and  sashes,  the  gay 
strains  of  the  dance-music,  the  chatter- 
ing, laughing  voices,  that  the  Small 
Person  found  herself  beset  by  that  fa- 
tality which  has  been  referred  to.  It 
was  a  curious  thought  which  gave  her 
a  sense  of  restlessness  she  did  not  like. 

She  was  very  fond  of  dancing.  She 
was  an  excitable  Small  Person,  and 
the  movement,  the  music,  the  rhythm 
of  it  all  exalted  her  greatly.  She  was 
never  tired  and  was  much  given  to 
entering  into  agreements  with  other 
White  Frocks  and  Eton  Jackets  to  see 
which  could  outdance  the  other.  It 
was  an  exciting  thing  to  do.  One 
danced  until  one's  cheeks  were  scarlet 
and  one's  heart  beat,  but  one  never 
gave  up  until  some  one  in  authority  in- 
terfered. 

Having  stojDped — laughing  and  pant- 
ing and  standing  with  her  hand  against 
her  little  side  as  she  watched  the  ka- 
leidoscoijic  whirl,  the  music  and  voices 
and  laughter  filling  her  ears,  she  so  of- 
ten found  she  was  asking  herself  a  ques- 
tion, "  Is  this  the  Party  ?  " 

It  seemed  as  if  something  in  her  in- 
sisted on  realizing  that  the  joy  looked 
forward  to  with  such  excitement  had 
absolutely  materialized. 

"  Is  this  really  the  Party  ?  "  she  would 
say  mentally.  And  then,  to  convince 
herself,  to  make  it  real,  "Yes,  this  is 
the  Part;/.  I  am  at  the  Party.  I  have 
my  Party  frock  on — they  are  all  danc- 
ing.    This  is  the  Party." 

And  yet  as  she  stood  and  stared,  and 
the  gay  sashes  floated  by,  she  was  rest- 
lessly conscioiis  of  not  being  quite  con- 
vinced and  satisfied,  and  of  something 
which  was  saying, 

"Yes  —  we  are  all  here.  It  looks 
real,  but  somehow  it  doesn't  seem  ex- 
actly as  if  it  was  the  Party." 

AJid  one  does  it  all  one's  life.  Eveiy- 
body  dances,  everybody  hears  the  mu- 
sip,  everybodj'  some  time  wears  a  sash 
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and  a  necklace  and  watches  other  White 
Frocks  whirling  by — but  was  there  ever 
anyone  who  really  went  to  the  Party  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    WEDDINO. 

A  " GROWN  -  UP  young  lady "  was  a 
very  wonderful  being.  She  wore  a 
long  frock,  sometimes  with  numbers  of 
tiounces,  she  went  to  church  in  a  bon- 
net made  of  tulle  and  flowers,  or  velvet 
and  little  plumes,  she  had  rings  on  and 
possessed  a  watch  and  chain.  It  was 
thrilling  to  contemplate  her  from  afar. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  one  could 
ever  attain  such  dazzling  eminence  one's 
self.  She  went  to  Balls.  No  one  knew 
what  a  Ball  was,  but  it  was  suj)posed 
to  be  a  specially  magnificent  and  glori- 
fied kind  of  Party.  At  Balls  grown-up 
gentlemen  in  dress  suits,  and  with  rare 
flowers  in  their  buttonholes,  danced 
with  the  young  ladies  who  wore  ethe- 
real dresses,  and  perhaps  wreaths,  and 
who  carried  bouquets.  These  resplen- 
dent and  regal  beings  talked  to  each 
other.  One  did  not  know  what  they 
talked  about,  but  one  was  sure  that 
their  conversation  was  at  once  spark- 
ling, polished,  and  intellectual  beyond 
measure,  something  like  grammar,  ge- 
ography, and  arithmetic  set  with  jewels 
of  noble  sentiment  and  brilliant  rej)- 
artee.  Only  the  most  careful  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  one's  lessons,  one's 
morals,  and  one's  manners  could  fit  one 
to  presume  to  think  that  in  coming 
ages  one  might  aspire  to  mingle  with 
such  society. 

The  proprietresses  of  the  school  at 
which  the  Small  Person  spent  her  early 
educational  years  were  young  ladies. 
But  no  one  in  the  school  would  have 
been  irreverent  enough  to  realize  this. 
Ilepresenting  as  they  did  education, 
authority,  information  of  the  vastest, 
and  experience  of  the  most  mature 
dignity,  one  could  not  connect  the  in- 
significance of  youth  with  them.  One 
of  them  was  perhajis  twenty-three,  the 
other  twenty  -  four  or  five,  and  though 
neither  wore  caps,  and  both  wore  ring- 
lets, as  the  Mammas  all  seemed  of 
equal   age,  so  these   two  young  ladies 


seemed  to  be  of  ripe  years.  One  day, 
indeed,  there  was  a  grave  discussion 
among  the  little  girls  as  to  what  age 
these  dignified  persons  had  attained, 
and  one  of  them  heard  it. 

She  was  reaUy  a  rounded,  sparkling- 
eyed,  rather  Hebe  -  like  little  creature, 
with  a  profusion  of  wonderful  black 
ringlets.     It  was  the  hour  of  ringlets. 

"And  how  old  do  you  think  I  am?  " 
she  inquired  of  one  of  her  jJupils. 

She  was  looking  at  them  from  be- 
hind her  table,  with  rather  amused 
eyes,  and  suddenly  the  Small  Person 
who  was  regarding  her  became  subtly 
conscious  of  a  feeling  that  it  was  pos- 
sible that  she  ims  younger  than  the 
Mammas.  "How  old?"  said  the  girl 
who  had  been  asked.  "  AVell — I  should 
think — of  course  I  don't  know,  but  I 
should  think — about  forty." 

It  was  interesting  but  seemed  rather 
unnatural  that  their  friends  and  com- 
panions seemed  to  be  real  young  la- 
dies. Was  it  possible  that  there  were 
real  young  ladies  whose  recreation  con- 
sisted in  talking  about  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  boundaries  of  Europe,  the  date 
when  Richard  I.  began  to  reign,  Lindley 
Murray's  impressions  on  the  subject  of 
personal  pronouns  and  the  result  of 
the  "  coming  over  "  of  William  the  Con- 
queror? Could  it  be  that  when  they 
took  tea  together  they  liked  to  be  asked 
suddenly  "  Who  was  the  first  King  of 
all  England  ?  "  or  "  What  is  Macclesfield 
noted  for  ?  "  or,  "  Where  are  the  Oural 
Mountains?" 

It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  more 
than  human  nature  could  endure  to 
have  such  delicate  questions  as  these 
pressed  and  dwelt  upon,  in  combina- 
tion with  mufiins  and  thin  bread-and- 
butter,  but  what  else  could  they  talk 
about  ?  Uneducated  flippancies  were 
impossible. 

A  faint  suggestion  of  other  possibili- 
ties was  shadowed  forth  in  the  imagin- 
ative mind  of  the  Small  Person  by  her 
introduction  one  day  to  two  pink  silk 
dresses.  They  were  shown  to  her  by 
the  little  sister  of  the  two  teachers,  and 
they  were  to  be  worn  by  these  sedate 
l^ersons  to  a  Ball. 

The  ladies  were  the  elder  daughters 
of  one  of  the  itnwidowed  gentlemen  in 
reduced   circumstances.      He   had   be- 
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guu  life  as  presumable  heir  to  an  old 
estate  and  fortune.  Fate  had  played 
liim  a  curious  trick  ■which  disinherited 
him,  and  ended  in  his  living  in  the 
Square,  and  in  his  daughters  keeping  a 
"  select  seminaiTT  for  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen."  But  they  had  relatives 
on  whom  Fate  had  not  played  tricks, 
and  there  were  some  young  ladies  in 
beautiful  little  bonnets,  who  were  their 
cousins,  and  who  came  to  see  them,  in 
a  cariiage,  and  were  considered  radi- 
ant. 

"The  carriage  from  Granthaiu  Hall 
is  standing  before  the  Hatleigh's  door," 
some  child  would  announce  to  another. 
"  Let  us  go  and  walk  jsast^  It  is  iliss 
Eliza  who  is  in  it,  and  you  know  she's 
the  prettiest.  She  has  a  lavender  silk 
frock  on  and  a  lace  parasol." 

There  were  legends  of  marvellous  en- 
joyments at  Grantham  HalL  Perhajis 
they  were  all  results  of  the  imagina- 
tions of  tender  years,  but  they  contin- 
ually floated  in  the  air.  Perhaj^s  the 
younger  sisters  were  rather  proud  of 
the  possession  of  cousins  who  went  to 
Balls  and  had  such  bonnets. 

But  it  is  a  fact  ^-ithout  doubt  that 
the  two  pink  silk  frocks  were  prepa- 
ration for  some  gala  event  at  Gran- 
tham. 

The  Best  Friend  was  one  of  the  young- 
er sisters  (their  name  was  legion),  and 
it  was  she  who  first  imparted  to  the 
Small  Person  the  thrilling  confidence 
that  Sister  and  Janey  had  each  a  beauti- 
ful pink  sUk  frock  to  wear  at  the  party 
at  Grantham. 

"  They  are  both  lying  on  the  bed  in 
the  spare  bedroom,"  said  the  Best 
Friend.  "The  party  is  to-night,  and 
they  are  all  ready  to  jiut  on.  I  T\-ish 
Sister  would  let  me  take  you  in  to  look 
at  them." 

The  little  lady  who  was  supposed  to 
be  forty  was  always  called  "  Sister." 
She  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  nine. 
On  being  appealed  to  she  was  suffi- 
ciently indulgent  to  give  permission 
to  the  Best  Friend  to  exhibit  the  festal 
glories. 

So  the  Small  Person  was  taken  into 
the  spare  bedroom.  It  was  no  tririal 
incident.  The  two  pink  silk  frocks  lay 
upon  the  bed.  the  waiting  wings  of 
two  brilliant  butterflies,  at  the  moment 


setting  copies  in  a  chrysalis  state. 
They  had  numberless  tiny  flounces 
"  pinked  out "  in  lovely  little  scallops 
round  the  edge,  they  had  short  ])ufts 
for  sleeves,  and  they  had  low  bodices 
with  berthas  of  tulle  and  tiny  rosebuds 
around  them. 

The  Small  Person  jiositively  blushed 
with  admu-atiou  and  rapture.  How 
could  Sister,  being  attired  in  a  thing 
like  this,  lift  her  dark  eyes  to  the  grown- 
up) gentleman  waltzing  with  her  and  say 
to  him,  with  proper  fii-mness  : 

"Fifteen  from  fifty -seven  and  how 
many  remain  ?  " 

The  Small  Person  felt  it  would  be 
impossible,  though  she  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  not  impossible  for  a  vei"y 
bold  grown-up  gentleman  to  say : 

"  My  chai-ming  Sister,  my  education 
has  been  neglected,  but  if  you  will 
gife  me  the  fifty-seven  and  permit  me 
to  take  the  fifteen  away,  I  will  endeavor 
to  calculate." 

It  might  easily  have  been  Sister  and 
Janey  who  were  the  principal  features 
of  the  two  marriages  which  were  the 
first  nuptial  ceremonies  appearing  up- 
on the  stage  of  the  Small  Person's  exist- 
ence. But  it  was  two  of  the  cousins 
who  were  the  brides — two  of  the  young 
ladies  from  Grantham  HaU. 

Eumors  of  the  approaching  cere- 
monies being  whispered  in  the  school- 
room, the  most  thrUliug  interest  was 
awakened.  The  prospect  was  more 
exciting  than  the  Breaking-up  itself. 
There  was  something  at  once  festive 
and  imposing  about  it.  Ojjinions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ceremony  were  nu- 
merous and  varied.  Xo  one  had  ever 
attended  a  wedding,  and  yet  somehow 
nearly  everyone  could  supplj'  some  de- 
tailed information. 

^Tiispered  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject could  not  be  wholly  repressed, 
even  by  authorit_y.  From  some  mys- 
terious reliable  source  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  piineipal  features  of 
the  sacred  contract  were  that  the 
grown-up  young  lady  wore  a  singu- 
larly resplendent  and  ethereal  white 
frock,  that  she  was  wreathed  with 
orange-blossoms  and  adorned  with  a 
white  veil  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
bouquet  and  a  grown  -  up  gentleman. 
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The  gTO\ni  -  up  gentleman  was  not 
dwelt  upon  particularly ;  one  always 
asked  of  the  bride,  -Is  she  pretty?" 
but  nobody  ever  inquired  if  he  was 
pretty.  He  seemed  immaterial,  so  to 
speak,  and  when  not  slurred  over  he 
seemed  somehow  to  be  regarded  with 
some  slight  vague  distrust 

Every  pupil  knew  what  the  bride 
was  going  to  be  dressed  in,  what  her 
veil  was  made  of,  what  flowers  were  to 
compose  her  bouquet,  but  no  interest 
whatever  was  felt  in  the  possible  cos- 
tume of  the  grown-up  gentleman. 

The  Small  Person,  while  interested 
in  biTn  as  a  mystery,  was  conscious  that 
he  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  necessary 
flaw  in  the  occasion-  The  Story  gave 
him  interest  to  her.  She  had  never 
seen  him,  but  recollections  of  Ernest 
ilaltravers,  Quentin  Durward,  and  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  gave  him  a 
nebulous  form.  The  wedding  was  to 
be  a  double  one,  the  two  sisters  being 
married  at  once,  consequently  there 
were  two  grown-up  gentlemen  in- 
volved, and  it  was  rather  soul-stirring 
to  hear  a  vague  rumor  that  one  of 
them — who  was  very  handsome,  having 
dark  eyes  and  a  straight  nose — was  not 
smiled  upon  by  the  bride's  papa,  and 
that  he  had  forced  his  way  to  the  altar 
through  serious  parental  opposition. 
He  was  not  considered  a  sufficiently 
staid  and  well-to-do  grown  up  gentle- 
man. There  were  suggestions  of  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  in  this. 

'•I  wonder  if  they  Kke  each  other 
very  much  ? "  this  sentimental  little 
Person  rather  timidly  inquired. 

But  no  one  seemed  to  know  anything 
beautiftd  and  romantic  about  it,  so  she 
combined  with  his  straight  nose  and 
dark  eyes  the  misfortunes  and  attri- 
butes of  aU.  the  heroes  in  the  "  Secre- 
taire," and  found  it  thrilling  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  leading  to  the 
shrine  the  veil  and  the  orange-blossoms, 
and  thus  being  made  happy  forever 
after. 

What  a  morning  it  was  when  the 
wedding  took  place.  There  were  no 
lessons.  The  two  young  teachers  were 
to  be  among  the  bridemaids.  They 
were  to  wear  veils  and  wreaths  them- 
selves, and  several  of  the  most  decorous 
little  gii-ls  were  going  to  the  church  to 


look  at  them.  They  went  in  a  body, 
attired  in  their  best  frocks  and  feeling 
quite  light  -  headed  with  their  exalted 
sense  of  anticipation. 

The  sun  was  sbininci-brmiaTitly,  every- 
thing was  shining  brilliantly  one  felt 
The  c-abs  and  omnibuses  seemed  to 
rattle  by  with  a  gay,  rather  reckless  air, 
the  passers-by  moved  more  briskly  than 
usual,  in  fact  there  was  in  the  atmos- 
phere a  suggestion  that  everybody  and 
everything  must  be  going  to  a  wedding. 
Everybody  of  course  must  know  about 
it  and  be  interested,  indeed  there  were 
evidences  of  interest  in  the  fact  that 
as  people  passed  by  they  nearly  always 
glanced  at  the  open  church  door,  and  a 
few  rather  shabby  persons  having  loi- 
tered about  the  entrance,  their  number 
continued  adding  to  itself  until  they 
formed  a  waiting  group. 

The  Small  Person  and  her  compan- 
ions waited  also.  Xobody  could  have 
thought  of  going  into  the  church  until 
the  carriages  had  arrived  and  they  had 
seen  everybody  get  out  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  being  inexperienced  they 
were  timid  and  lacked  the  courage  to 
take  any  bold  steps.  They  stood  very 
much  in  awe  of  an  official  in  a  sort  of 
gown  who  was  known  as  the  "Parroter,"' 
and  whose  function  it  was  to  show  pecH 
ple  to  pews  on  Sunday  and  look  pained 
and  annoyed  when  little  boys  sneezed 
too  frequently  or  dropped  things. 

"Perhaps  the  Parroter  wouldn't  let 
us  in,"  said  someone.  "  Dare  you  ask 
him"?  " 

But  nobody  dared  do  anything  untQ 
the  bridal  party  arrived.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  would  never  come.  The  waiting 
in  the  street  seemed  to  last  hours  and 
hours,  and  was  filled  with  tumultuous 
agitations  caused  by  false  alarms  that 
the  carriasres  were  coming. 

"  Here  they  are  I  Here  they  are  I " 
somebody  would  cry.  "  Tm  sure  thats 
a  carriage  turning  the  comer  down  the 
street.  Don't  you  see  it "? "  And  then 
everyone  became  elated  and  moved  ner- 
vously for  fear  she  had  not  a  good 
place,  and  pulses  quickened  and  hearts 
beat — and  the  carriage  probably  turned 
out  to  be  a  cab.  They  wandered  tip 
and  down  restlessly  to  make  the  time 
pass  more  quickly,  and  one  or  two  bold 
spirits  eve«  went  and  peeped  into  the 
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cluirc'h,  hut  retired  precipitately  at  tlic 
approacli  of  the  "Parroter."  The  Small 
Person  —  after  what  appeared  to  her 
some  sixteen  hours  of  suspense  and 
agitation — was  pervaded  by  an  awful 
secret  fear  that  at  the  last  moment 
Quentinravenswoodmaltravers  had  been 
forever  tabooed  by  his  bride's  family 
and, there  would  be  no  wedding  at  all. 

But  at  last,  at  last  the  bells  began  to 
ring  that  loud,  gay,  hilarious  wedding- 
chime,  the  bell  -  notes  seeming  to  race 
and  tumble  over  each  other  in  their  hur- 
ry to  be  joj-ful. 

There  was  something  curiously  in- 
toxicating about  it.  It  was  the  Party 
over  again  —  only  more  than  the  Par- 
ty. The  Small  Person  looked  up  at  the 
bell-tower  and  the  blue  sky  behind  it. 
What  exquisite  blue  sky  !  What  soft 
little  fleecy  white  clouds !  What  a  beau- 
tiful day  !  "  Hap^iy  is  the  bride  that 
the  sun  shines  on."  Someone  had  said 
that,  and  the  sun  was  shining !  The 
carriages  were  there  and  the  crowd 
about  her  was  stirring  with  excited 
curiosity.  But  she  saw  only  vajDorous 
whiteness  and  flowers  and  dowager's 
rich  colors,  with  blots  of  grown-up 
gentlemen.  The  sun  was  shining,  the 
bells  were  chiming,  the  church  was  fill- 
ing. Happy  was  the  bride  that  the  sun 
shone  on.  But  all  brides  were  happy  ! 
The  sun  always  shone  on  them.  What 
a  strange,  delightful,  exalting  event  it 
was  to  be  married  ! 

She  never  knew  how  she  was  led  or 
dragged  or  hustled  into  the  church. 
Some  other  little  girl  more  jiractical 
and  executive  than  herself  managed 
her.  But  presently  she  was  there,  en- 
sconced in  a  high  pew  in  the  cathedral 
grayness.  The  church  was  a  cathedral 
and  impressed  her  deeply.  She  felt 
religious  and  wondered  if  she  ought 
not  to  say  her  prayers.  She  was  not 
calm  enough  to  see  detail — she  was  too 
emotional  a  Small  Person,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  anyone 
married.  The  vaporous  whiteness,  the 
floating  veils  and  flowers  were  grouped 
about  the  altar,  the  minister  seemed  to 
be  taking  the  brides  and  the  grown-up 
gentlemen  to  task  at  some  length.  He 
called  them  Dearly  Beloved,  but  ap- 
peared to  address  rather  severe  warn- 
ings to  them.     The  Small  Person  had  a 


vague  feeling  that  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  would  come  to  a  bad  end 
if  not  admonished  in  time.  She  hoped 
they  would  not — i^articularly  Quentin- 
ravenswoodmaltravers, whose  straight 
nose  she  had  been  too  deejjly  moved  to 
single  out  from  the  rest.  For  a  mo- 
ment or  so  she  felt  that  it  was  so  solemn 
to  be  married  that  it  was  almost  con- 
ducive to  low  spirits.  But  she  cheered 
uji  after  the  minister  appeared  to  have 
relented  and  let  them  ofl'and  they  moved 
away  to  the  vestry.  Then  there  was  a 
stir  among  the  spectators,  which  soon 
became  a  bustle,  and  she  was  led  or 
dragged  or  hustled  out  into  the  sun- 
shine and  the  renewed  joyous  clangor 
of  the  bells. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  outside. 
The  crowd  of  lookers-on  had  increased, 
and  a  policeman  was  keeping  it  l)ack, 
while  the  carriages  stood  in  line  and 
closed  up  one  by  one  as  the  floating 
frocks  and  veils,  and  dowagers'  velvets 
and  satins,  and  blots  of  grown-up  gen- 
tlemen filled  them,  and  were  driven 
away.  The  Small  Person  watched  it 
aU  as  in  a  dream.  The  bells  raced  and 
clamored,  the  sun  shone  brighter  than 
ever.  She  was  only  a  Small  Person 
who  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  these 
splendors  and  who  no  more  contem- 
Ijlated  the  magnificent  prospect  of  be- 
ing married  herself  than  she  contem- 
plated being  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Such  glories  as  these  were  only 
for  grown-iip  people.  But  they  were 
beautiful — beautiful ! 

The  young  ladies  who  had  been  mar- 
ried— in  full  jDanojily  of  white  satin  and 
wreaths  and  veils — were  each  handed 
into  a  carriage  by  the  grown-up  gentle- 
man they  belonged  to,  who  got  into  the 
carriage  also. 

After  they  had  all  driven  away,  the 
bells  had  ceased  their  clamor,  and  the 
crowd  dispersed,  one  sharp-eyed  little 
person  made  a  most  interesting  state- 
ment : 

"I  saw  in  as  their  carriage  drove 
past,"  she  announced,  "  and  he  had 
Miss  Grantham's  head  on  his  shoul- 
der." 

"  Which  one  was  it  ?  "  inquired  the 
Small  Person.  She  was  sure  it  was 
Quentinravenswoodmaltravers. 

And  inquiry  proved  that  it  was. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    STR.UJGE    THING. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  each  indi- 
vidual, in  looking  back  to  childhood 
and  the  school-room,  should  recall  dis- 
tinct memories  of  certain  children  who 
somehow  stood  out  from  among  their 
fellows,  made  jorominent  or  set  apart 
a  little  by  some  beauty,  strength,  or 
cleverness,  or  some  unattractiveness  or 
disability.  There  is,  jierhaps,  in  evei-j' 
school-room,  the  girl  or  boy  who  is 
handsome,  who  has  tine  eyes  or  splen- 
did hair,  the  one  who  learns  lessons 
with  amazing  quickness,  the  one  who 
is  sjieciaUy  well-dressed  and  has  an  air 
of  well-being,  the  one  who  is  dull  or 
common-looking,  the  one  who  in  some- 
how commoner  than  anyone  else,  the 
one  who  has  an  easy,  fearless  manner, 
and  is  suspected  of  being  the  "  favor- 
ite "  of  those  in  authority,  the  one,  poor 
chUd,  who  is  physically  ugly  and  un- 
pleasant, and  cannot  rise  against  the 
fate  which  has  treated  him  so  cruelly. 

The  Small  Person  knew  each  of  these 
types.  She  was  not  consciously  an 
aristocratic  little  Person,  but  she  had 
an  intense,  silent  dislike  to,  and  im- 
patience of,  the  "  common  "  ones.  She 
found  them  antipathetic  to  a  degree 
which  was  trying,  as  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  amusing  and  another  really 
good-uatui'ed.  She  continually  tried  to 
adjust  herself  to  them,  but  the  "com- 
monness "  always  interfered.  It  made 
the  good-natured  one  ridiculous  and 
the  amusing  one  otlious  and  unprinci- 
pled. Among  the  younger  ones  there 
was  a  little  boy  who  impressed  her  vrith- 
out  actu.aUy  being  interesting.  He  was 
not  clever,  he  was  not  pretty,  he  was 
not  engaging.  He  was  an  inoffensive 
little  fellow,  and  set  apart  in  her  imag- 
ination by  a  mysterious  unfortunate- 
ness.  As  I  look  back  I  think  it  ^jossi- 
ble  that  he  was  really  a  shy  and  gentle 
little  fellow,  on  whom  one's  maturity 
might  look  with  great  tenderness.  The 
Small  Person  felt  a  vague  kindliness 
for  him,  though  she  was  not  at  aU  inti- 
mate with  him. 

"  He  is  very  delicate,"  peoi^le  said  of 
him,  and  she  could  not  but  regard  him 
with  a  sort  of  curiousness.      She  was 


not  delicate,  no  one  belonging  to  her 
was  delicate.  She  belonged  to  a  family 
of  romping,  red-blooded  creatures,  and 
the  idea  of  being  "  delicate "  seemed 
mysterious  as  well  as  moui-nful. 

And  he  had  such  a  strange,  unnatu- 
ral look.  He  was  sUght  and  insignifi- 
cant, light-haired  and  gray-eyed,  and 
he  had  a  peculiarity  marked  among  the 
groups  of  i^lump  and  rosy  juveniles 
about  him— instead  of  being  pink  or 
rose-colored,  his  cheeks  and  lips  were 
bluish  purple.  They  were  distinctly  far 
from  the  normal  color.  They  were  not 
red  at  all,  and  sometimes  they  looked 
quite  violet. 

"  What  a  queer  color  Alfie's  Hps 
are,"  was  often  said.  "  Isn't  it  funny  ! 
They're  blue,  and  so  are  his  cheeks." 

Ajid  then  someone  would  say  wisely, 
and  rather  proud  of  the  superior  knowl- 
edge : 

"  It's  because  he  has  heart  disease. 
I  heard  Miss  Janey  speaking  about  it. 
He  may  die  quite  suddenly." 

And  then  someone  would  know  stories 
of  people  who  had  died  suddenly,  and 
would  relate  them,  and  a  sense  of  awe 
would  i^ervade  everybody,  as  it  always 
did  when  Death  was  spoken  of — though 
it  was  so  impossible,  so  imposmhle  that 
any  of  themselves  could  clie.  People 
did  die,  of  course,  jieople  who  had  lived 
to  be  quite  old,  or  who  had  caught  scar- 
let fever  in  some  j)henomenal  way,  but 
somehow  they  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
world  quite  far  ofl"  and  quite  diifereut 
to  the  one  in  which  one's  self  Uved — 
to  the  world  of  the  Nursery  and  the 
Square,  and  the  School-room  where  one 
did  one's  sums  wrong  and  coiild  not 
remember  the  date  of  Henry  VIH.'s 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Oh,  no, 
that  would  be  too  incongruous  ! 

It  gave  the  Small  Person  a  curious 
feeling  to  try  to  realize  that  the  jjlain, 
quiet  little  boy  with  the  blue  lips  might 
die — die  quite  suddenly.  Once  she 
gave  him  a  new  slate-pencil  because  of 
it,  though  she  did  not  tell  him  why, 
and  was  perhaps  scarcely  definite  her- 
self about  it.  She  used  to  forget  her 
geograj^hy  in  looking  at  him  question- 
ingly  when  he  did  not  see  her. 

It  must  have  been  one  of  the  "  com- 
mon "  ones  who  one  morning  came  to 
her,  wearing  an  air  of  excited  elation  in 
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her  consciousness  of  having  startling 
news  to  impart,  and  who  greeted  her 
with — 

"  Have  you  heard  about  Alfie  Burns  ?  " 

"No,"  she  answered;  "what  about 
him?" 

"He's  dead,"  said  the  news-bearer. 
"He  wasn't  at  school  yesterday — and 
he  died  this  morning." 

So  the  Strange  Thing  came  among 
them  into  the  school-room — among  the 
forms  and  desks  and  battered  books, 
making  itself  in  an  unreal  way  as  real 
as  the  ink-stands  and  slate-pencils.  It 
had  come  to  Alfie  Burns,  with  his  little 
ordinary  face  and  lank  hair,  and  yet  it 
still  remained  impossible.  It  liad  come 
to  Alfie  Burns — but  it  could  not  come 
to  any  of  the  rest  of  them.  Somehow 
he  must  have  been  "  different."  He  was 
"delicate"  and  had  that  queer  color. 
At  any  rate  he  was  "  different "  now, 
and  seemed  imj)ossible,  too.  There 
was  a  curious  intense  craving  for  de- 
tail among  the  older  ones.  Everyone 
wanted  to  know  Jiow  he  had  died,  and 
if  he  had  said  anything.  In  the  books 
of  memoirs  the  little  boy  or  girl  always 
said  "  last  words,"  which  were  a  sort  of 
final  scriptural  or  instructive  effort. 
They  were  usually  like  this  : 

"  Father,"  said  James,  between  his 
paroxysms  of  agonj',  "  try  to  be  a  better 
man  that  you  may  meet  me  in  Heaven." 

"Brother  Thomas,"  said  Mary  Ann, 
faintly,  "  do  as  mother  tells  you  and 
obey  your  Sabbath- school  teacher." 

"  Please  do  not  swear  any  more,  Uncle 
William  Henry,"  said  little  Jane,  as  her 
mother  wiped  the  death-damp  from  her 
brow.  "I  shall  be  in  Heaven  in  a  few 
minutes  and  I  want  you  to  come." 

Remembering  these  things  one  won- 
dered what  Alfie's  "last  words"  had 
been.  It  would  have  seemed  almost 
imjiossible  that  anyone  could  die  with- 
out last  words.  Wicked  people  always 
exjiired  in  frightful  torment,  using  pro- 
fane language  or  crying  for  mercy  or 
writhing  witli  remorse  because  they  had 
not  been  bettor  before  they  were  taken 
ill.  Alfie  had  been  a  sort  of  indefinite, 
insignificant  little  boy.  He  was  not 
naughty  but  his  goodness  had  a  passive 
negative  quality  and  he  never  reproved 
or  instnicted  anyone.  So  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  one's  self  to  the  situation. 


and  imagine  how  the  Strange  Thing 
would  find  him  when  it  came. 

And  nobody  knew  any  detail  There 
seemed  to  be  none.  He  had  died,  and 
of  course  it  was  supposable  that  his 
parents  had  cried,  and  wo  knew  he 
would  be  buried.  And  though  the 
event  was  discussed  and  discussed  from 
all  points  of  view  this  was  aU  anyone 
knew. 

No  one  had  ever  been  to  his  house  or 
seen  his  parents.  They  were  quiet  busi- 
ness people  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Square,  and,  as  far  as  the  school  seemed 
to  know,  he  had  no  brothers  or  sisters 
and  must  have  had  a  rather  dull  life. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  jjartieular 
comjDanious  or  to  invite  f)eople  to  his 
house  to  play  or  to  have  tea  with  him. 

According  to  all  orthodox  beliefs — 
and  in  an  innocent  w^ay  nothing  could 
have  been  more  orthodox  than  aU  the 
school — he  had  gone  to  Heaven  and  was 
an  Angel. 

This  the  Small  Person  found  a  tre- 
mendous problem  to  grasp.  I  know 
that  it  jjervaded  her  for  days,  and  I 
wonder  why  she  did  not  talk  about  it 
to  somebody  grown  ujJ.  Perhaps  it  was 
her  infant  English  habit  of  reserving 
her  sentiments  and  emotions,  combined 
with  her  secret  consciousness  that  she 
was  so  little  and  that  the  grown-ujj 
peojsle  were  so  big  that  they  could  Hot 
really  understand  one  another's  point 
of  view.  Of  course  to  jjeople  who  knew 
all  about  Death  and  Heaven  and  Angels 
her  remarks  would  seem  silly  and  triv- 
ial— jDcrhaps  even  disrespectful.  She 
did  not  ask  anything,  but  was  o2:)2)ressed 
and  permeated  by  a  vague  sadness  and 
sense  of  unexplainable  things. 

Heaven  was  a  place  without  laws  or 
boundaries.  Anything  could  be  done 
there — if  one  once  got  in — and  every- 
thing was  there.  There  was  a  Great 
White  Throne,  there  were  streets  of 
gold,  and  walls  built  of  "  all  manner  of 
precious  stones."  The  stones  she  re- 
membered principally  were  the  chal- 
cedony and  sardonyx,  sardius,  chryso- 
lite, beryl,  and  chrvsojirasus,  because 
they  had  strange  names  and  she  won- 
dered what  color  they  were.  And  there 
was  a  Woman  on  a  "  scarlet  -  colored 
beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  hav- 
ing seven   heads  and  ten  horns,"  and 
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though  she  was  in  Heaven  she  was 
"  drunken  -ivith  the  blood  of  the  saints." 
And  there  were  Dragons  and  Beasts, 
and  there  were  Elders  and  Pale  Horses 
and  Golden  Candlesticks  and  Golden 
Vials.  And  the  Beasts  were  full  of  eyes 
before  and  behind  and  had  six  wings 
each,  and  the  horses  had  breast-plates 
of  fire  and  jacinth  and  brimstone,  and 
heads  of  lions,  and  fire  and  smoke  came 
out  of  their  mouths.  It  was  aU  in  Kev- 
elations  and  so  it  was  true.  Heaven 
was  like  that,  and  Alfie  Burns  had 
gone  there — out  of  the  school-room 
and  the  atmosphere  of  inkstands  and 
copy-books,  from  making  mistakes  in 
his  sums  and  cleaning  his  slate  with  an 
unsavory  "slate-rag"  or  s^Douge,  from 
looking  yearningly  out  at  the  other 
slates  on  the  roofs  to  see  if  it  was  rain- 
ing and  there  was  no  prospect  of  play- 
ing. And  now  suddenly  he  was  an 
Angel  and  wore  wings.  Wings  seemed 
as  impossible  as  the  Strange  Thing 
which  had  happened  to  him.  It  was  so 
difficult  to  adjust  them  to  his  little  blue- 
lipped  face  and  small,  insignificant  fig- 
ure which  his  clothes  seemed  always 
rather  too  large  for. 

"But  he  would  be  quite  different," 
the  Small  Person  persisted  obstinately 
to  herself  as  her  only  consolation. 
"He  would  be  quite  different  and  he 
would  be  dressed  in  white  robes." 

The  draperies  she  tried  to  see  him  in 
were  something  of  the  nature  of  a  very 
voluminous,  very  white  night-gown — 
but  at  all  events  they  were  "  quite  dif- 
ferent." The  interest  of  all  this  is  that 
what  we  begin  with  at  seven  we  seem 
to  end  with  at  seventy.  How  are  we 
less  vague — what  more  do  we  know  ? 
Nothing — nothing — nothing,  but  that 
whatever  it  is — wherever  it  is — it  is 
"quite  different." 

In  the  years  which  lie  between  we 
have  learned  more  geography,  more 
astronomy,  we  have  learned  that  the 
blue  is  space  and  the  clouds  are  vajjor, 
but  what  more  definite,  but  that  we 
clamor  for  something,  we  plead  for 
something,  we  miiat  have  something, 
we  ought  to  have  something  " quite  dif- 
ferent." 

Somebody — probably  it  was  the  ex- 
ecutive, practical  little  girl,  who  had 
hoA  the  energy  and  ability  to  hustle  the 


vague  Small  Person  into  the  church  at 
the  Grantham  wedding — somebody  pro- 
posed that  two  or  three  select  ones 
should  go  to  Alfie's  home  and  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  "  see  "  him. 

The  Small  Person  was  awed.  She 
wanted  very  much  to  see  him  —  what 
was  left  of  him  after  he  had  become  an 
angel.  "  His  soul  has  gone  to  Heaven, 
his  body  is  only  dust,"  that  was  what 
was  always  said.  She  somehow  wanted 
to  look  at  the  poor  little  body  which 
was  only  dust. 

"Perhaps  we  oughtn't  to  go,"  she 
said,  timorously.  "  Perhaps  they  won't 
like  us  to  see  him." 

But  she  was  taken.  Somebody  else 
had  been  and  nobody  had  seemed  to 
dislike  their  going.  The  Small  Person, 
I  have  frequently  reflected,  was  always 
taken  to  places.  She  was  not  a  strong 
SmaU  Person,  excejjt  in  unsuspected 
powers  of  keeping  quiet  under  some 
strong  emotions,  and  in  possessing  a 
certain  silent  steadiness  of  pur^aose 
when  she  meant  to  do  a  thing.  Per- 
haps her  strength  was  and  always  has 
been  that  she  quite  unconsciously 
looked  as  if  she  meant  nothing  while 
she  really  meant  a  great  deal.  But 
that  was  probably  far  less  a  moral  or 
mental  quality  than  a  gift  amiably  be- 
stowed by  Nature  in  a  lavish  moment. 
The  leading  spirits  took  her  to  the 
place  under  their  charge.  Afterward 
she  did  not  seem  to  remember  anything 
about  the  house,  even  its  entrance  or 
stairway — anything  but  a  certain  dull, 
dreary  little  front  parlor  in  it.  This 
was  most  likely  because  she  remem- 
bered the  little  dismal  room  and  what 
was  there  so  strangely  well. 

It  was  such  a  dull,  unpicturesque 
room,  small  and  unadorned,  and  dreary 
beyond  measure.  At  least  so  it  seemed 
to  the  Small  Person,  though  she  saw 
no  detail  of  it  but  a  stiff  horsehair-cov- 
ered sofa  against  a  wall.  On  this  sofa 
lay  something  covered  with  a  white 
sheet.  This  was  what  they  had  come 
to  see.  Somehow  the  room,  the  sofa, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  colorless 
dulness  seemed  like  the  little  unorna- 
mental  fellow  himself,  with  his  lank 
hair,  his  ill-fitted  clothes,  and  his  mild, 
small,  unattractive,  bluish  face.  The 
person  who  had  taken  charge  of  them 
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drew  the  white  sheet  away,  and  the 
Small  Person  s;iw  the  Strange  Thing  for 
the  tirst  time,  with  an  awful  sense  of 
desokteness  and  depression. 

Even  the  Strange  Thing  had  not  left 
the  poor  little  fellow  beautiful  He 
seemetl  to  have  grown  very  long  ;  he 
was  clotlied  in  an  awesome  garment  of 
bluish  white  llauneL  with  ornamentation 
of  ugly  stamped  scalloped  edges ;  in 
accordance  with  some  belated  grewsome 
fashion  he  had  on  a  strange  muslin 
night-cap,  whose  stiff  crimped  fiill  bor- 
der made  an  unlovely  setting  for  his 
poor  little  still  bluish  face.  It  looked 
more  dusky  than  ever  in  its  strange 
blue  color,  and  his  lips  were  ;dmost  vio- 
let. A  line  of  lifeless  gi'ay  showed  it- 
self under  the  not  entirely  closed  lids. 

The  Small  Pei-son  stood  and  looked 
down  at  this  with  a  rather  awful  feel- 
ing. She  did  not  know  what  she  had 
expected  to  see,  but  this  made  her 
heart  beat  with  dreary  throbs.  It  was 
not  that  she  was  exactly  frightened,  on 
the  whole  she  was  not  as  frightened  as 
she  had  expected  to  be  when  she  came 
face  to  face  with  the  Sti-ange  Thing, 
but  she  felt  an  indescribable  awed 
dreariness.  She  also  wondered  why 
she  did  not  begin  to  cry.  She  had  im- 
agined that  at  the  sight  of  the  Strange 
Thing  one  would  inevitably  begin  to 
cry.  She  wondered  if  it  was  because 
she  had  no  heart  that  she  did  not 
Ought  one  reaUy  to  sob  bitterly  at  the 
sight  of  a  little  boy  one  had  not  known 
at  all  well,  and  of  whom  one  chiefly  re- 
membered that  he  had  heart  disease 
and  blue  Hps. 

"He  is  an  AngeL"  she  kept  insisting, 
mentally.      "  He  has  gone  to  Heaven." 

The  gii-l  who  had  taken  her  to  the 
house  whispered  to  her,  telling  her  to 
touch  liim.  She  had  touched  him  her- 
self, and  so  had  the  others.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  part  of  a  ceremony.  The 
Small  Person  shi-ank  very  much.  She 
felt  that  it  would  be  an  awfiil  thing  to 
do.  And  yet  she  had  heard  so  much 
about  a  certain  sti-ange  coldness — cold- 
er than  anvthing  else — not  the  same 
thing  as  any  other  coldness — as  •'  cold 
as  Death."  There  was  a  fearsome  long- 
ing to  know  what  it  was  like.  And  if  one 
touched  what  the  Strange  Thing  had 
left,  one  did  not  dream  about  it     One 


could  not  bear  the  thought  of  di-eaming 
of  the  small  room,  the  hoi-sehair  sofa, 
iind  the  poor  little  unlovely  object  with 
the  frilled  muslin  cap  and  eyelids  not 
quite  closed. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
the  unsmiling  cheek. 

'■  As  cold  as  Death  ! "  It  was  not  as 
cold  as  she  had  imagined  it  would  be. 
Not  as  cold  as  ice  or  as  cold  as  snow — 
and  yet — and  yet — it  was  unlike  any- 
thing else — a  soft  chilluess  which  some- 
how seemed  to  hold  no  possibility  of 
its  ever  being  warmed  "What  she  car- 
ried away  from  the  dreaiy  little  room 
when  she  left  it  was  the  memoiy  ol 
that  soft  chillness  and  a  sort  of  wonder 
at  herself  because  she  had  really  seen 
the  Strange  Thing. 

"Poor  little  .Ulie,"  the  executive 
child  said  "I'm  very  son-y  for  him, 
but  he's  better  off"  The  general  opin- 
ion expressed  was  that  everybody  was 
'■  soiTy  "  for  him.  It  would  have  beeii 
unfeeling  not  to  be  soi-ry.  There  was 
also  the  greatest  possible  stress  laid  or 
the  fact  that  he  had  gone  to  Heaven 
and  these  sentiments  were  regarded  as 
so  incontrovertibly  proper  that  it  wouli 
have  occuiTed  to  uo  one  to  iind  theii 
connection  incomjjatible.  Curious  a^ 
it  may  seem,  I  do  not  remember  that 
the  Small  Person  herself  did  An  un 
questioning  acceptance  of  all  axiom 
was  the  feature  of  the  period,  and  shi 
was  so  full  of  the  mysteiy  of  the  Strangi 
Thing  itself  that  she  could  contemplati 
nothing  less,  though  she  knew  that  sht 
gained  nothing  by  contemplating  that. 

But  though  she  had  seen  it  and  sf 
had  the  others,  though  they  had  lookei 
down  at  its  rigidity,  and  touched  it 
coldness  with  theii-  wann  hands,  thougl 
it  had  come  into  theu-  very  midst  —  tc 
Alfie  Bums,  who  was  nobody  particular 
and  who  had  played  and  done  his  sum^ 
wrong  just  like  the  rest  of  them — the; 
knew  it  could  not  come  to  any  of  them 
selves ;  they  did  not  say  so,  of  course 
but  they  were  quite  secure  in  it,  ani 
were  not  afraid  at  alL 

For  the  Small  Person,  perhaps,  it  wa> 
well  that  it  was  not  very  long  before  i 
came  again.  I  do  not  know  how  lon^ 
But  the  second  time  it  wore  another  fact 
and  was  touching  but  not  grewsomf 
And  it  was  better  to  see  that  it  migh 
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Best  Friend  and  lier  younger  sister  who 
went  witli  the  Small  Person  to  the 
child's  home,  to  see  her,  as  they  had 
seen  Alfie.  It  was  the  lii-st  time  they 
had  ever  been  to  the  house.  The  chil- 
di-en  saw  very  little  of  each  other  away 
from  the  school-room,  and  Selina  only 
ajjpeared  on  the  small  hoiizon  when 
her  nurse  brought  her  to  the  front  door 
and  left  her  to  pursue  her  tiny  studies. 

Of  this  house,  also,  the  Small  Person 
never  remembered  anything  aftei-ward 
but  one  room,  which  has  remained  a 
jiicture  hung  in  the  gallery  of  life. 

It  was  not  a  large  room.  It  was  a 
nursei-y  bedroom,  perhajjs,  though  there 
was  no  bed  in  it,  only  a  little  cot  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  it,  and  prettily 
draped  with  white. 

Ever^-thing  in  the  room  was  white, 
covered  with  pure  white,  hung  with 
white,  adorned  with  white  flowers  — 
mostly  white  rosebuds — very  tender 
little  ones.  It  seemed  like  a  little 
chapel  of  snow,  where  one  felt  one  must 
breathe  softly. 

And  under  the  snowy  drai^eries  of  the 
small  cot,  among  rosebuds  which  seemed 
to  kiss  it  -n-ith  their  petals,  there  was  an- 
other little  white  thing  lying. 

Selina— ,SV/»ia  .' 

Ah,  little  love  !  how  pretty  and  in- 
nocent and  still  the  Strange  Thing 
had  left  her.  It  could  not  have  hurt 
her.  She  was  not  changed,  only  that 
she  was  somehow  loveUer.  There  were 
rosebuds  in  her  hands,  and  on  her  pil- 
low ;  her  eyelashes  looked  very  long  as 


they  lay  upon  her  cheek,  and  in  stiU, 
strange  little  way  she  was  smihn.  In 
the  white  room,  among  the  whii  flow- 
ers, looking  down  at  her  fair  chil>  sleep 
through  tears,  one  was  not  th(  least 
afraid. 

The  Small  Person  was  vaguel  glad 
of  something,  and  somehow  shdcuew 
that  she  was  not  "  sorry  for  her.  She 
looked,  and  looked,  and  looked  gain, 
with  tenderly  brooding  eyes,  he  did 
not  want  to  go  away.  If  the  St'ange 
Thing  only  left  one  a  soft,  whitu  reat- 
ure  in  a  white  room,  among  ftwers, 
and  smiling  like  that,  at  what  :  had 
showed  one,  it  was  not  so  awful.  N^Tiat 
a  i^retty,  pretty  smile — as  if  sb  was 
keeping  a  little  secret  to  herself 

"  May  we  kiss  her?"  the  SmiL  Per- 
son asked,  in  a  low  voice,  timidl_^ 

"  Yes,  dear,"  was  the  answer. 

And  she  bent  over  and  kissd  the 
round  cheek  where  the  dimples  Bed  to 
play.  And  the  coldness  was  oiy  the 
soft  coldness  of  a  flower. 

And  afterward  they  went  awa,  talk- 
ing together  in  low,  tender,  chil  whis- 
pers. And  they  told  each  othe  again 
what  a  pretty  Uttle  thin^  she  ha-  been, 
and  that  everybody  had  loved  hei  And 
the  Small  Person  remembered  ow  in 
the  game  she  had  made  everbody 
laugh,  because  she  could  not  keo  still, 
and  could  not  keej)  her  eyes  losed. 
But  now — now,  she  was  quite  stl,  and 
she  could  keep  her  pretty  eyes  aut. 

And  this  had  been  done  y  the 
Strange  Thing. 


(To  be  Contmued.) 


A   S\URAN    CARAVAN 
F.  Jaccaci. 


HA  LI  a  day's  sail  from  Malta  lies 
a  tyical  Saharan  town  conquered 
froi  the  sand,  Tripoli  of  Bar- 
barv,*  wbee  low,  whitewashed  build- 
ings and  Booting  minarets  nestle  in  an 
oasis  of  luuriant  vegetation.  It  is  a 
door  of  th  desert ;  pass  beyond  the  last 
palm-tree,'^ :ind  in  a  few  minutes'  hand- 
gallop  yoi  are  lost  among  undulating 
dunes,  whce  warm  winds,  faint  as  out- 
blo^^•n  breoiis,  fret  the  sand  into  whim- 
sical waveJcs.  One  cannot  conceive  of 
a  more  suden  and  stiiking  contrast. 
The  scorcing  sun  blazes  vengefuUy 
over  a  drermess  where  the  sparrow  of 
the  solituo  would  die  for  want  of  a 
blade  of  gien.  Tou  stand  between  in- 
finities of  erth  and  sky,  stricken  before 
a  natui-e — lute,  vast,  impenetrable. 

In  our  lads  Nature  breaks  her  lines, 
draws  closr  her  hoi-izons,  lowers  her 
pale  skies,  lakes  herself  almost  human 
to  speak  t'  i  he  heart  ;  it  is  sometimes 
as  if  she  mrmured  tender  words  and 
crooned  to  s.  But  in  Africa  she  re- 
mains ever  pitiless  divinity  ;  and  how 
fragile  are  zo  traces  of  human  life  on 
this  yellow  &a  of  the  desert  :  some  scat- 
tered bone  little  funeral  heaps  of 
stones,  or  flitting  Bedouin  encamp- 
ment, a  pa-mg  caravan — realities  but 
for  a  shon  ime,  then  trembling  bliu's 
on  the  hoHDU,  soon  fading  away;  but 
while  the  r^iity  lasts  it  has  an  infinite 
beauty.  A  reat  caravan  in  march  is 
a  superb  spetacle,  alas  !  too  infrequent 


now  in  northern  Africa.  At  first  Arabs 
alone  can  detect  it,  a  mere  speck  lost  in  a 
dusty  halo,  whence  it  emerges  at  length, 
a  tawny-colored  mass  possessed  of  a 
strange  motion,  the  swarming  of  a  thou- 
sand Lives  in  one.  Here  and  there  sil- 
houettes of  straggling  camels  stand 
l^rofiled,  like  hieroglyphics,  on  the  fiery 
sky,  as,  insensibly  trailing  its  snake- 
like curves,  the  convoy  advances.  Hours 
after  being  sighted,  it  passes  in  slow 
defile,  led  by  a  vanguard  of  blooded 
camels,  whose  gait  and  bearing  have  an 
air  of  arrogance  not  customary  to  that 
race  of  proletarians,  the  chieftains  seated 
aloft  in  their  floating  bumooses,  alert 
of  eye,  with  gun  in  hand,  statuesque 
guardians  of  the  convoy-treasure.  Be- 
hind them  the  camels  of  burden,  ex- 
hausted less  by  loads  than  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey,  their  legs  and 
croppers  bald  and  scaiTed  by  blows, 
straggle  foi-ward  languidly,  thrusting 
out  the  tongue  as  they  press  their  huge, 
spongy  feet  in  the  yielding  groimd. 
"\^^lat  resignation  in  their  soft,  staring 
eyes !  Veiily,  no  philosopher  knows 
better  than  these  poor  brutes  how  inane 
are  the  revolts  against  inexorable  fate. 
Near  at  hand  walk  the  drivers,  their 
emaciated  features   savagely  tilumined 
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by  eves  of  fire,  and  white,  gleaming  teeth 
piercing  their  parched  lips.  Of  aU  who 
started  with  the  cai-avan.  how  many  have 
fallen  by  the  way,  abandoned  to  agonize 
alone  in  the  desolation  ? 

Huddled  at  the  tail  of  the  convoy, 
nsuaUv  comes  la  note  comique,  a  band  of 
peasants  of  the  oasis  who  have  joined  it 
for  protection.  The  men  placidly  mount- 
ed on  little  donkeys,  like  so  many  San- 
cho  Panzas,  their  wives  following  on 
foot,  bent  under  the  weight  of  children 
and  bundles  carried  iudiscriminately  on 
their  backs.  Often  does  the  traveller 
behold  LQ  like  fashion  the  famous  coui-- 
tesy  of  the  desert,  of  which  so  much  is 
made  in  poetry.  When  that  medley  of 
humanity  has  passed,  leaving  no  trace, 
the  impression  of  the  solitude  is  gloom- 
ier than  before. 

There  are  few  caUings  that  present 
as  many  dangers  and  difficulties  as  that 
of  caravaneer  ;  yet.  there  seems  to  be  in 
the  emotions  of  that  wild  and  exciting 
life  a  powerful  fasciuation,  for,  once 
tasted,  none  can  abandon  it.  Though 
the  caravaneers  are  received  enthusi- 
astically on  their  return  (the  first  wel- 
come set  to  music,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
shouts  of  friends  and  the  shrill  yu  .'  yu  .' 
of  the  women),  they  cannot  remain  long 
in  town,  seized  by  nostalgia,  they  soon  are 
forced  to  turn  their  faces  desertwaid 
again.  I  did  not  need  personal  memo- 
ries of  a  caravan  experience  to  urge  me 
to  seek  these  men  in  their  TripoUtan 
caravansaries  ;  my  sympathy  was  fully 
aroused  at  the  sight  of  the  wa.sted  faces, 
and  I  would  willingly  spend  hours  in 
the  little  cafes,  sitting  cross-legged  in  a 
comer,  to  hear  them  fight  the  old  bat- 
tles over  again  in  stories  of  adventure 
told  in  that  peculiarly  quiet,  impassive 
manner  of  the  Oriental  that  doubles  the 
pathos. 

Since  'the  decline  of  the  slave  traffic, 
the  great  caravans  of  the  Sahara  (and  it 
is  of  these  alone  I  intend  to  speak)  have 
a  purely  commercial  object.  They  carry 
from  the  distributing  towns  of  northern 
Africa  the  merchandise  needed  in  the 
"Country  of  the  Blacks,"  and  retui-n 
with  the  valuable  products  foiind  there. 
Caravaneei-s  start  on  journeys  of  years' 
duration,  exactly  like  the  sailors  of  old 
who,  launching  their  ships  to  the  utter- 
most shores   of  the  world  in   quest  of 


the  best  markets  for  the  buing  and 
disposing  of  their  cargoes,  saing  virtu- 
ally unprotected  by  intematjoal  laws 
or  men-of-war.  were  obUged  :  rely  for 
success  on  their  own  force  ad  clever 
handling.  They  are,  as  a  latter  of 
course,  smart  traders,  but  tey  must 
also  be  ever  ready  and  inpnious  in 
fighting  the  difficulties  of  ncure  and 
the  dangerous  Touaregs,  thee  desert 
birds  of  prey.  With  physial  vigor, 
they  must  have  moral  courac  able  to 
resist  the  depressing  influenes  of  the 
solitude,  and  the  feelings  of  npatience 
inevitably  arising  from  concant  and 
enforced  community.  They  lust  have 
rapidity  of  decision,  an  esreme  pa- 
tience with  servants  and  bests,  both 
equally  difficult  to  manage.  Vbove  all 
it  is  necessary  that  they  shoul  be  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  duplicity  r  which  all 
Easterners  are  adept ;  an  ai  enabling 
them  to  slip  with  ease  throuh  the  ar- 
bitrary and  treacherous  entaglements 
put  in  theu-  path  by  guide.- sheiks  of 
tribes  they  cannot  avoid  meting,  and 
by  negro  kinglets  in  whos^  territory 
thev  have  to  travel 


The  first  steps  in  organ  i  Tin  :,a  caravan 
are  usually  taken  by  a  numbr  of  mer- 
chants, who  form  a  partnersip  to  that 
effect  ;  they  consult  the  best  ouices  as 
to  the  articles  actually  most  a  demand 
in  the  Soudan,*  buy  or  order  aem,  after 
having  given  due  consideraian  to  the 
important  question  of  bulk  ad  weight. 
Their  chief  difficulty  lies  in  he  choice 
of  the  right  man  to  comman  the  expe- 
dition. If  the  chief  is  not  respected, 
there  are  no  sentinels  at  nigt.  there  is 
no  vanguai-d  by  day,  and  ar.ving  at  a 
weU,  all  ai-e  disorderly,  tiit  ii-st  com- 
ers greedily  helping  them  rives,  and 
disturbing  the  water  so  tha  mud  only 
is  found  by  those  who  com  later.  In 
bad  passes,  where  there  is  lore  immi- 
nent danger  of  meeting  pluderers,  the 
necessity  of  order  is  still  mor  felt.  Lit- 
tle advantage  residts  from  he  use  of 
the  Winchester  repeating  ides,  with 
which  aU  are  armed,  unless  tore  be  per- 
fect unity  of  action.  Y>'here  3rty  brave, 
reckless  men  are  placed  undr  the  direc- 

♦  I  ase  Sondan  in  the  sense  of  the  comn-  sonth  of  the 
Desert. 
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tion  of  an  able  aud  trusteil  cLieltaiii,  tLe 
danger  is  much  lessened.  Touaregs  do 
not  figlit  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting,  but 
for  the  booty  ;  should  they  meet  with 
an  intelligent  and  -v-igorous  resistance, 
they  think  it  no  shame  to  turn  their 
bat-ks.  After  all,  these  lianditti  are, 
when  you  get  to  know  them,  plaui  busi- 
ness folks  who  live  on  rajiine  like  many 
among  us  live  on  trade  and  a  little  ra- 
pine. "When  the  profits  they  hope  to 
reap  from  their  transactions  seem  out 
of  projDortiou  with  the  risks  to  be  in- 
curred they  simply  look  out  for  another 
and  better  chance. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
when  the  camel  {ramt'hi)<  dromedariits) 
was  fii-st  iutrodueed  as  a  beast  of  burden 
into  Africa,  that  long-legged  model  of 
ugly  usefulness  has  been  the  one  means 
of  communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores  and  the  interior.  Camels 
of  bm-den  cari-y  an  average  of  three  him- 
di-ed  poimds,  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
mUes  an  hour — which  is  not  slow  prog- 
ress, consideiing  the  difficult  natvu-e  of 
the  ground  and  the  usual  day's  march 
of  sixteen  hours.  For  such  journeys  on- 
ly the  most  robust  animals  are  chosen, 
and  as  many  again  are  taken  to  j^roride 
relays  for  tlie  tired  and  wounded,  to  re- 
place the  dead,  and  when  necessary  to 
carry  water  for  the  use  of  all.  A  jDeriod 
of  ti-aining  prepares  them  to  support 
thirst  and  hunger  ;  though,  in  regard 
to  the  former,  I  must  prick  a  bubble 
of  current  exaggeration  :  The  ordinary 
camel  can  go  no  more  than  three  days 


without  water.  He  can  do  better  as  to 
himger.  Providence  having  given  him 
a  hump,  that  protuberance  of  fat  on 
which  he  lives  during  fast  days ;  when 
the  hump  is  greatly  diminished,  it  is 
evident  the  beast  has  reached  the  limits 
of  his  endui'ance.* 

The  chief  selects  besides  a  driver  for 
every  dozen  of  camels,  the  troop  (some 
forty  men  for  a  caravan  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  camels),  composed  of  what 
is  properly  called  the  caravaneers — Jacks 
of-all-trades,  who  tvu-n  theu-  hands  to 
anything  and  are  soldiers,  merchants, 
diplomatists,  drivers,  as  occasion  de- 
mands. They  are  a  hard,  wide-awake 
set,  of  whom  "the  chief  must  l)e  the  in- 
tellectual superior,  considerate,  familiar, 
in  good  comradeship  with  all,  until  the 
moment  comes  when  he  has  to  show  a 
steel  hand  within  the  velvet  glove.  Un- 
der such  leadership  the  many  iiull  to- 
gether like  one,  none  t]uestion  when  or- 
dered. aU  will  lie  collectively  and  glibly. 
They  are  united  by  the  experience  of 
common  danger,  the  instinct  of  com- 
mon 13 reservation,  and  more  than  any- 
thing, by  that  attribute  of  their  turbu- 
lent natures,  a  childish  piide  in  an  asso- 
ciation with  a  celebrated  leader. 

Preijarations  jiroceed  slowly  in  the 
drowsy  East,  a  year  being  often  con- 
sumed before  the  caravan  is  equipi)ed. 
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At  last,  \vator-bottles  made  of  a  whole  is    ready,   a   week   is    sj^eijt   in    feasts 

l)ij:;skiu  aud  earthenware  I'ugs  are  filled  and     "J'aiHasiaff,"     while     the     camels, 

with  oil  and  dried  in  tlie  sim  ;  dates  are  abundantly  fed,  are  left  to  a  last  "  dolcc 

jjressed  into   regular   saddle  -  cushions,  far  nirnlf"  amid  the  jsaraphemalia  of 

softening   the  jolts  for  the  outer  man  merchandise    and   utensils.     The  huge 


before   they   satisfy   the   wants   of   the  convoy  is  first  set  in  motion  on  a  trial 

inner  man.     The  loads  are  jiacked  and  jaunt,  stopping  at  a  little  distance  from 

repacked,   every   little    defect   carefully  the   town    to    wait    for    the   laggards, 

remedied  ;  an  important   matter,  since  From  there  finally  it  starts,  in  a  compact 

an  ill-adjusted  burden  quickly  impairs  mass  of  some  thirty  camels  abreast,  pre- 

the  usefulness  of  the  beast.     When  all  senting  the  same  appearance  as  a  regi- 
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happiness,  but  to  us  it  is  nothing  else 
than  living  death.  The  memory  of  my 
oasis  days  stUl  broods  over  me.  and  I 
can  feel  again  that  atmosphere  of  cahn 
and  immobUity  where  the  agitations  of 
the  world  were  unknown,  smell  the 
wai-ni,  heavy  exhalations  of  that  luxury 
of  vegetation  burdened  with  the  per- 
fume of  orange  and  jasmine  and  see  the 
creeping  life  of  snakes,  scorpions,  insects 
shining  in  every  iridescent  color  .  .  . 
and  scarcely  a  soimd  to  trouble  the  en- 
ervating sUence. 

Late  in  the  day,  the  sun  hurrying  to 
the  hoiizon  sends  a  golden  light  through 
the  leafage.  The  Sahai-ans  squat  be- 
fore their  huts  ;  noisy  tam-tams  wake 
the  echoes,  and  the  grave,  deep  tones 
of  the  targe  *  accompany  the  strangely 
modulated  cantilenes.  Then  the  moon, 
with  a  splendor  unknown  to  oui-  lati- 
tudes, throws  the  scene  into  an  enchant- 
ed wprld  of  sUvery.  mellow  light,  and 
black,  impenetrable  shadows.  Day  after 
day,  the  same  spectacle,  the  same  im- 
pressions. Who  shall  ever  describe  the 
eternal  sadness  of  that  land  of  Ham ! 


difficulties  of  the  trip  begin,  smll  car- 
avans frequently  wait  months  i  order 
to  join  lai-ge  ones  and  travel  wih  more 
security. 

Casting  oui-  lot  for  Bomu.  we  nter  at 
once  into  thegJiouds,  the  movin. dimes, 
hurrying  through  them  for  thre  whole 
days  and  nights,  with  pauses  JBt  suffi- 
cient for  feeding.  After  a  night  rest  at 
a  well,  the  convoy  is  wedged  for  nother 
three  days  in  a  narrow  gorge  cleving  in 
twain  the  naked  rocks  whose  preipitous 
sides  shoot  far  above  us.  We  rail  up 
and  down  a  chaos  of  bowlders  ad  sharp 
rolling  stones,  each  choosing  foihimself 
the  safest  sjjot  to  place  his  hsitating 
foot :  and  as  the  camels  cannot  love  in 
the  dark,  we  camp  where  we  iid  our- 
selves at  sunset.  By  day  mucltime  is 
lost  in  repaiiing  the  rags  boiui  round 
the  camels'  feet  to  prevent  ttur  being 
cut  and  bleeding  to  deatli — a  prcaution 
taken  also  when  the  sand,  overhated  by 
the  burning  sun,  scorches  like  ot  iron. 
At  length  we  reach  a  spring  smewhat 
remarkable  (as  the  caravaneei  insist, 
with  the  tone  of  bigots  teUingf  mira- 


The  limits  of  the  Fezzan  are  reached    cles),  that  its  water  is  as  red  is  blood, 
at  Ghatroum,   where  the  single   route    Despite  the  sanguinary  color  j  is  good, 
branches  away  in  the  two  directions  of    and  men  and  beasts  drink  wit  avidity. 
Bomu  and  Wadai.     As   here   the  real    But  Arrahh  '.   Forward  I   seveiy  stum- 
bling, painful  hours  to  the  blesed  oasis 
•  A  sort  of  primitive  guitar  with  two  Etrings.  of  Zaahia.  and — with  a  si^h.  uivering 
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the  whce  length  of  the  caravan — one 
and  all  tuow  themselves  down  for  an 
imperatip  rest. 

We  tid  at  Zaahia  a  new  sort  of  hu- 
man haitation.  Far  behind  we  have 
left  the  omparatively  comfortable  iovm 
dwelling,  passed  fjijurbig,  the  mud 
huts  of  illages,  and  the  nomads'  low 
tents,  tci  ome  now  to  the  haunts  of  the 
Troglod^es — miserable  holes  scratched 
in  the  ?ound,  fitter  for  beasts  than 
men.  le  farther  we  go,  the  more 
dangeroB  will  become  the  country,  in- 
fested b  luaraudere,  and  we  shall  see 
these  TDglod,%-te  laii-s  dug  high  into 
the  perpodicular  face  of  hills  or  down 
in  wells  accessible  only  by  laddei-s. 
The  indunce  (slightly  more  than  nom- 
inal) ol  the  Tiirkish  Governor  of 
Tripoli  wps  here,  now  we  are  at  the 
mercy  oi  tribes  and  mai-abouts  (chief 
priests  o  monasteries)  who  claim  own- 
ership rihts  to  the  tracts  we  are  about 
to  traveie.  Fortrmately  neither  re- 
porter or  telegraph  exist  in  that  per- 
fectly imvacticable  coimtiy  to  bulletin 
our  movoients,  and  so  we  may  be  lucky 
enough  t  pass  unnoticed  by  such  self- 
appointei  toll-gatherers.  It  is  not  that 
their  demiids  are  ruinous,  but,  like  con- 
stant drop  of  water  on  the  stone,  many  of 
them  wOl  \-ear  away  pm-se  and  patience, 
Yet,  a  traquil  journey  being  better  than 
doubtf\il  ehts,  it  is  sometimes  well  to 
comprcrme  ;  the  more  so  if  the  caravan 
is  headeii -outh,  for  it  must  return — as 
these  plage-flies  of  the  desert  well  know. 

Sheiks  f  tribes,  who  dub  themselves 
"  sultans,  lord  it  over  some  weU  ami.l 
the  filthy  iimel's-hair  tents  of  their  clan^ 
clustered  u-ound  a  tattered  banner. 
Poor  as  oh,  vainglorious  as  bantam 
roosters,  ley  nevertheless  retiu-n  the 
customar;  compliment  of  cheap  cot- 
ton good  and  trinkets  by  a  welcome 
offering  c  milk  and  "  couscougi-."  But 
what  precjus  time  is  wasted  in  the  ex- 
change, wilt  mortifying  formalities  and 
flatteries  re  exacted  by  the  petty  po- 
tentates ! 

The  hors  crawl  slowly  under  an  in- 
creasing brden  of  hai-assments  —  day 
after  day.  i  the  stale  flatness  spreading 
from  the  let  to  the  circling  sky  line,  or 
among  the.  idges  overtopped  by  moun- 
tain peaks. :iant  sentinels  of  the  waste. 
The   beast    have   an   expectant    look  ; 


water  is  growing  constantly  scarcer,  and 
when  found  is  but  a  disgusting  com- 
pound. Beyond  El  Bokna,  the  search- 
ing gaze  grows  also  in  the  eyes  of  our 


men  ;  hands  grip  tic  hter  the  guns,  eve- 
ry nerve  is  strained ;  it  is  fear  of  the 
stealthy  Touareg.  Caravaneers  mounted 
on  their  coursing  camels  scour  for  miles 
around,  parties  gallop  along  neighboring 
summits,  interrogating  the  horizon  ;  at 
night,  half  of  the  men  watch  while  the 
others  sleep  in  their  saddles,  and  in 
the  short  halts  no  fires  are  ht  despite  the 
icy  coldness  of  the  night.  The  animals' 
mouths  are  tied,  every  noise  htished  ; 
the  whole  great  body  seems  to  creep  on 
its  bellv  to  avoid  detection. 
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groes,  their  mule  breasts  covered  with  food.  Peeping  through  the  palisadeB 
dangling  shells,  come  in  their  arrow-like  of  dry  palm  branches,  above  which  the 
pirogues    from  the  myriads  of  islands    coned  roofs,  fancifully  sloped,  cut  bi- 
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studding  the  lake.  AVhat  a  relief  it  is 
to  gaze  again  into  good-natured,  laugh- 
ing faces.  Their  shrill  cackling,  theii- 
stealing  propensities  are  overlooked,  nay, 
enjoyed !  for  these  are  the  first  fellows 
we  have  met  who  fear  us.  And  imagine 
our  cheer  !  ten  chickens  and  any  amount 
of  lish  for  one  pin  ;  a  knife  is  an  instru- 
ment beyond  value,  and  these  negroes 
would  barter  their  whole  possessions, 
wives  included,  to  obtain  one. 

After  having  desjjatched  to  the  Sultan 
of  Bornu  a  courier  annoimcing  the  jjurely 
commercial  jsurpose  of  the  caravan,  and 
the  nature  of  the  cargo,  we  stride  on 
rapidly,  fording  large  rivers.  At  the  mile- 
wide  Yao  men  and  loads  are  ferried  in 
boats,  while  the  camels  indulge  in  a  fan- 
tasia of  their  own,  swimming  about  in 
deep  water,  tantalizing  their  drivers, 
but  paying,  poor  brutes,  a  tithe  to  the 
crocodiles. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  know  of  tlie 
numerous  villages  hidden  in  the  thick- 
ness of  mighty  growths,  but  for  the  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic  noise  which  taps 
the  flight  of  time  aU  through  the  extent  of 
that  Equatorial  world.  It  is  the  clatter 
of  wooden  pestles  pounding  millet  into 
a  pap,  "  couscouss,"  the  basis  of  negro 


zarre  figures  against  the  green,  we  catch 
sight  of  swarms  of  women  engaged  in 
that  monotonous  work.  About  the  low 
doors  of  the  little  bee-huts,  india-rubber 
children  creep  to  gaze  A\ouderingly  on 
us  as  we  accomi^any  the  patriarch  of 
the  village  to  the  guests'  quarters.  The 
good  fellow's  face  is  a  vast  grin  of  de- 
light that  we  should  honor  his  hospi- 
tality, and  we  assume  the  rule  of  "  grands 
seigneurs,"  returning  worthless  trinkets 
in  exchange  for  bulls  and  cows.  The 
climax  to  our  importance  is  reached 
when,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
of  Bomu,  we  receive  the  Sultan's  answer 
to  our  message  in  the  shape  of  a  formid- 
able dinner — a  thousand  dishes  at  least ! 
ejaculate  my  caravaneers,  patting  their 
stomachs.  And  the  stomach  of  the 
Ai-ab  is  like  that  of  the  ostrich,  able  for 
weeks  and  months  to  subsist  on  a  min- 
imum of  most  unwholesome  stuff ;  but 
when  opportunity  offers  its  elasticity 
and  capacity  are  simply  marvellous. 

We'd  better  leave  them  to  their  orgy 
tiU  the  next  morning  early,  when,  with 
finery  and  shining  guns,  they  move  on 
toward  the  capital.  Soldiers  wait  at 
the  gates,  taking  our  merchandise  and 
carrving  it  to  the  bazars,  while  our  cara- 
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present  themselves  before  the  count  of  its  position,  but  because  of  the 
Sultan,  siuTounded  by  his  whole  court  perfect  protection  it  affords  foreign  as 
in  the  palace  yard.     No  matter  what  the    well  as  native  merchants.     Probably  for 


Saharan  Village. 


powder  costs  !  this  fantasia  must  make 
a  dazzling  impression,  for  beware  if 
the  griots  *  should  be  dissatisfied.  The 
much-feared  personages,  dressed  in  long 
white  robes  covered  with  curious  tracery, 
and  holding  in  their  hands  their  im- 
plements of  trade — wondei-ful  amulets 
which  cure  all  imaginable  ills — stand  np 
as  cold  and  imperturbable  as  stone  stat- 
ues. At  last,  deigning  to  reward  our 
men's  frantic  yeUs  and  mad  antics,  they 
mutter  a  few  words  of  satisfaction,  to 
which  the  Sultan  acquiesces  by  a  sign. 
Three  days  more  of  enforced  idle- 
ness, and  if  aU  goes  on  smoothly,  we 
are  allowed  to  offer  j^resents,  and  re- 
ceive in  exchange  the  permission  to  re- 
main and  trade.  Future  movements 
are  influenced  by  the  facility  with  which 
we  can  dispose  of  our  gaudy  Manchester 
cottons,  black  and  red  cloth,  bumooses, 
coral,  Venetian  beads,  discarded  Euro- 
pean uniforms  and  gims,  and  acquire 
gum,  gold  powder,  skins,  and  especially 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  tusks.  Bornu 
is  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Country, 
a  distributing  and  commercial  centre 
of    great   importance,  not   only  on  ac- 


that  very  reason,  the  most  advantageous 
transactions  do  not  take  place  in  Bornu, 
the  caravans  coming  to  it  as  to  a  sort 
of  headquarters  where,  after  necessary 
information  has  been  collected,  detached 
parties  are  organized  to  scour  the  coun- 
try. 

Our  leader  has  heard  good  reports 
from  Bir  el  Malhem,  and  decides  to  go 
there.  Lea-ving  the  bulk  of  our  beasts 
and  merchandise  imder  the  care  of  a 
resjjonsible  lieutenant,  we  retrace  our 
steps  with  about  a  hundred  camels, 
under  as  strong  an  escort  as  we  can 
muster,  until  we  have  left  the  sinuous 
Yao  far  behind.  Crossing  range  after 
range  of  arid,  tenantless  jjlateaux,  we 
pass  through  an  unhealthy  district 
full  of  marshy  lakes,  on  whose  shores 
great  black  vultures  and  bald  storks 
walk  gravely  ;  while  amid  the  dense  tufts 
of  mangrove  there  are  sudden  gather- 
ings of  monkeys  to  look  cautiously  at 
our  little  troop  striding  by.  .  .  . 
Miserable  villages  of  fetichists  begin  to 
appear,  their  swarms  of  coned  huts 
grouped  closely,  making  gray  sjjots  on 
the  yellow  sand.  In  the  distance,  over 
chot'ts  f  shimmering   in  the  sun  like  sil- 
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ver  ribbons,  rise  thin  trenibliug  vapors, 
aud  in  tlicir  midst  fanciful  landscapes 
take  shape,  grow,  and  vanish,  to  reappear 
again  in  ever  new  and  enticing  tableaux. 
A  strong  wind,  as  hot  as  the  blast  of  an 
oven,  blows  incessantly.  .  .  .  But 
we  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 
The  rich  salt  mines  of  the  cliotts  usually 
attract  a  crowd  of  pillngers,  recruited 
among  the  worst  races  of  the  Sahara,  and 
we  come  across  many  of  these  banditti, 
handsome  fellows  in  dark -blue  robes, 
their  heads  uncovered,  and  long  curly 
hair  falling  on  their  shoulders.  As  soon 
as  they  see  us  they  know  who  we  ai-e,  aud 
what  weapons  we  carry,  and  they  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance.  When  they 
don't,  we  never  hesitate  to  begin  fire. 
No  doubt  their  intentions  are  of  the 
worst,  but  what  can  they  do  with  lances 
and  a  few  flint-guns? 

We  pass  near  what  was,  ten  years 
ago,  the  most  prosperous  village  of  the 
interior,  when  its  sui-rounding  desert, 
scoured  by  hunters,  had  the  monojjoly 
of  fui-nishing  the  finest  ostrich  feathers 
to  the  world  —  a  single  camel -load  of 
these  best  feathers  fetching  as  high  as 
|50,000  in  Tripoli.  All  that  is  but  a 
memory  now — the  many-times  told  tale 


The  British  colonists  of  the  Cape  have 
succeeded  in  domesticating  the  ostrich  ; 
prices  have  fallen  in  consequence  some 
fourteen  hundred  per  cent.,  leaving  no 
profit  to  tiic  Trijjolitan  merchants,  who 
had  to  pay,  besides  the  hunters,  heavy 
tril)utes  to  negro  kinglets,  and  the  enor- 
mous risks  and  expenses  involved  in  a 
Saharan  journey. 

After  a  month's  march  we  arrive  at 
Zendar,  thethri^iug  metrojoolis  of  a  small 
kingdom,  stopping  to  give  valuable  pres- 
ents to  its  sultan,  and  pay  a  heavy  toll 
for  the  privilege  of  going  farther  and 
coming  back.  Ten  days  more  among 
thickly  populated  towns,  inhabited  by  a 
hard  lot  of  Touaregs  who  live  comfort- 
ably on  the  raids  they  make  among 
their  negro  neighbors,  and  we  reach  our 
goal,  Bir  el  Malhem.  "While  waiting  at 
the  gates,  fine  copper-colored  women, 
with  a  single  piece  of  cloth  by  way  of 
dress  and  a  profusion  of  tinkling  orna- 
ments of  brass,  and  nude  children,  lithe 
and  supple  like  young  satyrs,  come  trot- 
ting on  little  humi)-back  cows  and  form- 
ing a  great  circle  of  which  we  are  the 
centre,  sneer  at  and  insult  us.  The 
sultan  is  a  negro  marabout  enriched  by 
the  donations  of  the  Faithful,  who  be- 


?f  r- 
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of  history  again  repeated  in  the  ruin  of  lieve  that  he  is  miraculously  can-ied  in 
an  inferior  race  through  the  spirit  of  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  every  year.  Yet 
enterprise  developed  by  a  superior  one.    he  has  behaved  treacherously  with  many 
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caravaneers,  and  although  treating  our 
friends  as  guests  and  inviting  them  to 
his  table,  they  eat  with  their  arms  at 
hand,  and  as  the  Spaniards  say,  "  their 
beards  on  the  shoulder;"  and  it  is  in 
the  same  fashion  they  carry  on  trading. 
Caravaneers  often  told  me  : 

"  AUah  is  great  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet,  but  '  Sidi  Vinster '  *  is  our  tru- 
est friend ! " 

In  the  Soudan,  when  business  is  done 
between  jjeople  of  good  commercial 
standing  and  well  known  to  one  another, 
senait,  letters  of  exchange  are  used  ;  but 
in  general  the  cauri,  a  small  shell  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  is  the  means  of  ex- 
change— five  thousand  cauris  are  worth 
a  hottera,  the  obsolete  sUver  florin  of 
Maria  Theresa,  which  has  found  its  way 
among  the  Arabs  and  is  now  coined  for 
their  use.  The  value  of  the  cauri  to  the 
boUera  is  fictitious,  however,  as  in  real- 


ity no  negro  wants  to  give  the  precious 
shells  for  silver.  Customers  send  their 
slaves  with  date-matting  baskets  con- 
taining fifty  thousand  cauris,  the  con- 
tents are  thrown  on  the  ground  and 
counted  over  and  over,  employing  any 
amount  of  those  two  cheap  African  com- 
modities, slaves  and  time. 

Three  months,  at  least,  of  complete 
rest  are  necessarj'  to  put  the  camels  in 
shape  for  the  return  journey.  If  two- 
thirds  of  them  reach  Triijoli,  the  caravan 
has  been  excej)tionally  fortunate.  In- 
deed, the  risks  of  such  an  enterprise  as 
I  have  described  are  so  enormous  that, 
with  the  ojiening  of  strong  European 
stations  in  Central  Africa,  trade  wiU 
naturally  seek  the  easy  water-ways  of 
the  West  Coast,  and  the  great  Saharan 
caravans,  already  much  reduced  since 
the  depreciation  in  price  of  ostrich  feath- 
ers, wlU  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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(HE  fourteenth  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord 
1790,  was  a  date  in 
French  history  deliber- 
ately i^redestined  by  the 
nation  to  be  one  that 
all  nations  should  re- 
member. Days  and  weeks  had  been 
spent  in  prejjaring  for  that  sublime 
Feast  of  the  Federation,  which  meant 
to  an  enthusiastic  army  of  devotees  the 
dawn  of  a  new  Golden  Age  on  earth. 
Their  scheme  for  fixing  the  world's  at- 
tention was  skilfully  devised,  brilliantly 
executed  ;  and  when  the  moment  came, 
its  solemn  rites  around  the  altar  of  the 
Fatherland  so  impressed  themselves 
upon  every  beholder  that  no  pictu- 
resque detail  of  the  pageant  went  unre- 
corded. The  notes  of  that  time  have 
served  their  turn  with  many  a  chroni- 
cler in  ours,  and  again  and  again  has 
that  vivid  scene  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  slowly  unfolded  itself 


•  Sidi  Vinster,"  Mr.  Winchester.    Me 
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from  dawn  to  sunset  for  our  benefit. 
We  know  how  the  impatient  pojnilace 
danced  a  farandole  while  the  long  pro- 
cession of  dejjuties  filed  into  place 
through  the  triumphal  arches;  how 
TaUeyrand,  with  all  his  acolytes,  cele- 
brated mass  under  huge  censers  which 
a  Inciting  rain  extinguished.  We  have 
seen  the  clouds  disi^erse,  and  all  the 
gay  colors  of  the  feast  grow  gayer  in 
the  clear  light  of  afternoon.  King  and 
President,  side  by  side  under  one  can- 
opy, take  the  same  oath,  at  Lafayette's 
signal,  to  the  braying  of  trumijets  and 
the  boom  of  cannon.  The  little  blue- 
and-gold  gallery  where  Marie  Antoi- 
nette sits  is  suddenly  steeped  in  sun- 
shine. She  accejjts  the  omen,  and, 
rising,  i^resents  the  Dauphin  to  the 
people,  whose  an.swering  shout  is  one 
of  loyalty  eager  to  assert  itself.  The 
King  turns  toward  her  radiant,  his  per- 
sistent optimism  justified  at  last,  over- 
coming even  her  forebodings.  That 
high  hope,  so  lately  formed  and  still 
but  half-admitted — her   hope  in  Mira- 
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beau — revives  now,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  people's  voice,  under  this  smUing 
heaven,  auspiciously  serene.  "  The 
monarchy  is  saved ! "  was  the  last  as- 
surance of  the  giant  tribune  at  their 
secret  intei'^aew  in  the  garden  of  St. 
Cloud  ten  days  ago.  The  King  be- 
lieves in  Mirabeau's  assurance,  entreats 
her  to  believe.  And  in  this  last  hour, 
as  the  hpnn  of  i^raise  brings  the  long 
day's  ceremonial  to  its  triumphant  end, 
she  does  believe.  Te  Deum  laudamus  ! 
It  must  be  so.  The  miracle  has  been 
performed.  The  ever-threatening  dan- 
ger has  melted  away  like  the  cloud,  and 
the  promised  era  of  gentleness  and 
prosperity  is  really  begun. 

But  there  must  be  no  more  mistakes. 
One,  of  a  serious  nature,  it  appears, 
has  been  made  already  on  this  very  day 
of  days.  Instead  of  taking  part  in  the 
parade  of  the  morning,  the  King  drove 
to  his  appointed  place,  in  semi-state, 
thi-ough  the  quiet  streets  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  ;  and  now  a  rumor 
comes  tliat  his  motive  for  this  was  mis- 
intei-preted,  and  that  certain  deputies 
attribute  his  absence  to  distrust  of  the 
people.  Theii-  suspicion  must  be  re- 
moved, and  the  mischief  remedied  be- 
fore it  has  time  to  spread — the  sooner 
the  better  ;  to-night,  if  such  a  thing  be 
possible.  And,  in  truth,  nothing  is 
easier.  These  same  deputies  are  to  re- 
assemble, later  on,  at  the  Chateau  de  la 
Muette,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  for  a 
splendid  banquet.  The  King  will  ap- 
pear there,  in  all  the  state  imaginable, 
with  the  Queen.  It  is  she,  herseK,  who 
makes  this  suggestion,  who  is  anxious 
to  do  her  j)art,  provided  only  that  an 
interval  of  rest  at  the  Tuileries  be 
granted  her.  The  plan  is  hastily  ap- 
proved. A  feast  upon  such  a  scale  will 
of  necessity  last  on  tdl  midnight  ;  the 
essential  thing  is  the  attendance  of  the 
royal  party  ;  its  schemes  for  arrival  and 
departure  are  insignificant  detads.  So, 
with  at  least  three  hours  to  spare,  it 
being  not  yet  seven  o'clock,  the  Queen 
drives  back  along  the  river  quays  and 
across  the  Pont  Royal,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  fatigiie,  lighter  of  heart  than 
she  has  been  for  many  a  day.  The  sun, 
slowly  setting,  transfigures  the  ancient 
city,  and  she  finds  unfamiliar  beauty  in 
what  was  before  the  gloomiest  of  pris- 


on jireeincts.  Everywhere  the  house- 
fronts,  festooned  and  garlanded,  blend 
tricolor  and  fleur-de-lis  into  a  sign  of 
general  rejoicing.  Even  the  huddled 
mass  of  buildings  in  the  square  of  the 
Carrousel  looks  almost  lovely  to  her  as 
she  turns  from  it  into  the  Cour  Eoyale. 
Her  own  apartments,  opening  toward 
the  garden,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
half-dismantled  palace,  are  filled  with 
golden  sunlight.  Outside,  workmen 
are  engaged  in  throwing  strings  of  col- 
ored lamjDS  from  tree  to  tree  ;  others, 
with  the  same  cheerful  task  in  hand, 
swarm  upon  the  facade  itself  ;  she  can 
hear  their  voices  as  the  orders  are  giv- 
en and  the  work  progresses.  Her  own 
voice  has  a  note  of  merriment  in  it ; 
her  own  face  can  but  reflect  the  sisirit 
of  the  hour,  since  even  that  forbidding 
one  of  the  gray  old  Tuileries  for  once 
is  made  to  smile. 

She  laughs  lightly  when  her  ladies- 
in-waiting,  the  Countess  d'Ailhemar 
and  the  faithful  Madame  Cami:>an,  ex- 
claim that  all  she  wears  is  ruined.  In 
honor  of  the  day  she  is  dressed  in  white, 
with  knots  of  tricolor  ribbon  here  and 
there.  The  rain  has  soLLed  and  spotted 
her  from  head  to  foot  ;  the  colors  have 
trickled  down  and  run  together  ;  there 
is  a  deep  purple  stain  across  her  throat 
— it  will  never  come  out,  never  in  the 
world.  Oh,  yes  !  time  wiU  weai'  it  away, 
she  assures  them.  For  to-night  it  can 
be  concealed  by  other  ribbons,  jewels, 
anything.  If  not,  what  does  it  matter? 
The  people  have  put  on  the  fleur-de-lis. 
She  has  dyed  herself  with  the  colors  of 
the  people.  Compliment  for  compli- 
ment, hers  is  the  more  graceful  one  of 
the  two.  All  this  wreckage  is  worth 
something,  at  least ;  let  it  be  sold  and 
the  money  given  to  her  kind  friends  the 
jjeojjle,  for  whose  sake  she  will  wear 
white  again  —  all  white,  of  course,  but 
for  these  same  three  colors.  She  is  not 
hungry,  though  she  will  make  a  pre- 
tence of  dining  —  here  quietly,  with 
Madame  Elisabeth  and  her  dear  Lam- 
balle.  Let  all  be  ordered  and  arranged 
and  set  in  train  at  once.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose. 

Yet  the  long  summer  twilight  is  but 
half  over  when  aU  is  accomplished,  ex- 
cepting only  certain  finishing  touches 
to  tlie  coiffure,  left,  as  usual,  for  Ma- 
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dame  Campan  to  adjust  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Her  companions  at  table  note 
with  delight  that  never  since  the  good 
Trianon  days  has  the  Queen  looked  so 
■well,  so  free  from  care.  The  deeper 
lines  of  her  face  seem  mysteriously  to 
have  been  smoothed  away  ;  the  color 
comes  and  goes  in  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  sparkle  like  a  gii'l's.  When  the 
King  sends  word  that  he  has  returned, 
and  that  they  are  to  leave  the  palace  at 
ten  o'clock,  she  forces  herself  into  sud- 
den gravity ;  then  dismisses  her  attend- 
ants, one  and  all,  to  be  recalled  in  due 
season  ;  now  she  desires  nothing  but 
to  rest  awhile  alone.  They  take  their 
leave  ;  and  she,  returning  to  her  bou- 
doii-,  stops  an  instant  before  the  mir- 
ror— an  instant  which  makes  her  first 
impatient,  then  thoughtful,  since  the 
glass  is  so  small  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  herself  there  at  full  length. 
With  a  sigh  she  remembers  that  this 
was  not  so  at  Versailles.  Versailles  ! 
When  will  it  be  theii-  home  again? 
Very  soon,  perhaps.  The  possibility 
no  longer  seems  remote  in  the  altered 
temper  of  the  time.  This  comfortless 
place  is  but  a  temporary  lodging  for 
the  week's  festi\'ities.  Already  they 
are  permitted  to  live  at  St.  Cloud. 
Permitted  ?  How  long  has  it  been  the 
habit  of  royalty  to  aj^jjly  that  word  to 
its  own  case  ?  Her  use  of  it  now, 
though  only  in  thought,  makes  her 
turn  from  the  meagrely  furnished  walls 
and  sigh  once  more.  And  then  she 
smiles  as  she  recalls  her  answer  to  the 
little  Dauphin,  who  said  that  all  here 
was  ugly,  on  the  night  of  their  ILrst  ar- 
rival :  "  My  son,  Louis  XIV.  lived  in  it." 
Yes,  but  not  under  these  conditions. 

After  all,  the  ugliness  has  its  re- 
deeming features.  This  outlook  over 
the  garden,  for  example,  with  the  mel- 
low sky  thi-ough  the  branches,  is  more 
than  beautiful.  How  enchanting  it 
wiU  be,  an  hour  hence,  when  all  these 
tiny  lamps  are  lighted !  She  wonders 
if  they  go  on,  across  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  along  the  Champs  ifilysees  ;  then, 
as  the  trees  intercept  her  view,  she 
moves  from  window  to  window,  at  each 
step  drawing  a  little  nearer  the  broad 
walk,  and  is  disappointed  to  find  that 
she  can  see  but  half  its  length  in  the 
last  room  of  her  small  apartment.     She 


will  not  be  balked  so.  The  adjoining 
rooms  are  reserved  for  the  King, 
though  he  rarely  uses  them  ;  the  last 
will  bring  her  almost  to  the  central 
point  of  the  garden-front,  the  great  Pa- 
vilion de  I'Horloge  itself.  She  finds 
the  door  under  the  tapestry,  knocks, 
and,  getting  no  answer,  tiirns  the 
i-usted  handle  timidly  and  goes  in.  All 
here  is  formal,  stately,  bare  and  still. 
The  windows,  wide  open,  lead  into  a 
high  arcade  supporting  a  terrace  at  the 
first-floor  level.  There  are  rows  of 
lights,  and  a  ladder  against  one  of  the 
arches,  from  which  the  Queen  perceives 
that  this  architectural  feature  is  to  be 
accentuated  by  the  decorations  of  the 
night.  Passing  on  to  the  last  wndow 
she  stejjs  out  into  the  arcade,  and 
clasps  her  hands  in  astonishment.  The 
arch  commands  an  uninterruiDted  vista 
not  only  of  the  garden  but  also  of 
what  lies  beyond  it — the  swing-bridge, 
the  square,  the  statue  of  Louis  XV., 
the  great  avenue  leading  straight  out 
to  those  wooded  heights  against  the 
sky.  All  is  a  mass  of  color.  The  trees 
are  hung  with  mottoes  and  emblems  ; 
at  the  bridge  a  huge  triumphal  arch 
has  been  set  up,  and  through  it  she 
sees  flags  and  streamers  and  pyramids 
of  lanterns  stretching  on  interminably. 
As  she  looks  her  eyes  fill  "vvith  tears  of 
thankfulness.  The  sight  is  wonderful 
indeed,  but  its  significance  is  more, 
much  more  to  her,  than  the  sight  it- 
self. Dear  foreign  land  grown  kind 
and  lovable,  as  in  her  brightest  days  ! 
She  has  found  great  joy  in  it,  great  joy 
remains.     "  The  monarchy  is  saved  !  " 

A  bell  breaks  the  silence.  It  is  only 
the  clock  overhead  recording  the  hour. 
She  counts  eight  strokes  ;  then  three- 
quarters  chime  out  musically.  She 
turns  to  go  in,  and  stops,  startled  by 
heavy  steps  on  the  terrace  above,  and 
the  sound  of  two  rough  voices  in  ex- 
cited speech. 

"Impossible,  Pascal !  " 

"I  swear  to  you  I  saw  him." 

"Where  ?  " 

"There,  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes." 

"  Idiot !  It  was  some  ofiflcer  of  the 
household." 

"In  that  dress — with  that  look  upon 
his  face?     It  was  the  phantom." 

"  Pascal,  you  are  a  coward." 
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"My  God,  no!  I  fear  no  lining  man. 
But  that  .'     To-night,  of  all  others  !  " 

"C'Iti meres!  Give  me  the  torch  !  It 
is  time  to  light  the  lanterns." 

The  footstejjs  jjass  ;  the  voices  grow 
confused  and  die  away ;  but  their 
strange  disj^ute  has  darkened  all  the 
prospect.  Night  descends,  making  the 
distant  sky  colorless,  the  soft  air  damj) 
and  cold.  Yet  the  trembling  woman 
shivers  there  a  moment  longer,  hoping 
to  hear  more  ;  then,  with  the  weight  of 
an  icy  hand  ujion  her  heart  she  rustles 
back  through  the  staring,  empty  rooms. 
The  Queen's  mind  is  tinged  so  deeply 
with  the  sujierstition  of  the  age  that 
even  the  nightmare  of  a  dream  has 
often  assumed  to  her  fearful  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  words  she  has  just  over- 
heard ring  in  her  ears  now,  not  to  be 
silenced.  What  has  he  seen,  here  in 
the  palace,  this  workman,  this  Pascal? 
Pascal !  The  repetition  of  his  name 
gives  her  a  new  thought,  a  swiftly 
formed  resolve.  She  crosses  her  apart- 
ment to  the  door  of  the  antechamber 
into  which  she  looks  cautiously.  A  page 
is  there  alone  lighting  the  caudles.  The 
door  creaks  a  little  ;  and  he  turns  with 
the  taper  in  his  hand,  the  light  from 
it  trailing  down  upon  his  scarlet-and- 
gold  dress,  uijon  his  boyish  features. 
He  has  been  for  some  time  in  her  ser- 
vice, and,  recognizing  her  at  once, 
comes  forward  resi^ectfully. 

"  Maxime,  there  are  men  at  work — on 
the  terrace,  fronting  the  garden." 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty." 

"Go  up,  then,  and  find  one  who  is 
caUed  Pascal — Pascal,  remember.  Go 
quietly  and  quickly  ;  it  is  imj)ortant  ; 
tell  no  one,  and  bring  him  here  to  me." 

He  is  off  at  a  bound  with  no  thought 
but  to  obey,  no  trace  of  surjjrise. 
While  he  is  gone  she  is  disturbed  and 
restless,  wandering  from  room  to  room 
in  search  of  her  fan,  her  handkerchief, 
her  purse  ;  stamps  her  foot  impatient- 
ly at  finding  nothing  ;  then  finds  all  at 
once,  and,  coming  back  to  the  salon, 
chooses  a  seat  near  the  window,  but 
carefully  turned  away  from  it.  There 
she  has  established  herself  with  an  air 
of  absolute  composure  when  the  page 
knocks  and  she  bids  him  come  in.  He 
waits,  at  a  sign  from  her,  just  mthin 
the  door  but  not  within  hearing,  while 


she  motions  the  man  who  follows  to 
draw  nearer  that  the  last  gleam  of  day- 
light may  faU  upon  his  face. 

He  has  been  warned  that  this  lady  is 
the  Queen,  and  he  ajpproaches  in  a  kind 
of  timorous  curiosity,  as  if,  dreading 
each  step,  lie  were  still  impelled  to  take 
it.  Then  he  stojDS  instinctively  at  a 
jjroi^er  distance,  and  twists  his  woollen 
cap  with  awkward,  embarrassed  hands. 
He  wears  a  blouse,  but  it  is  fresh  and 
unwrinkled.  He  is  young  too,  and  by 
no  means  ill-looking,  with  a  fine  light 
in  his  clear,  brown  eyes.  All  this  she 
observes  at  a  glance,  while  his  look 
changes  to  one  of  open  admiration  for 
the  lovely  presence  into  which  he  has 
been  ushered  incomprehensibly.  It  is 
plain  to  her  that  the  j^resence  over- 
awes yet  fascinates  him  ;  equally  plain 
that  he  is  asking  himself  what  this  be- 
ing from  another  world  than  his  can 
want  with  him. 

"  You  are  called  Pascal  ?  "  she  begins, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Pascal,  yes,  Madame;  Pascal  Bou- 
cher, lately  of  Vaud,  in  Switzerland — 
now  of  Paris,  with  resjject  to  her  Maj- 
esty." 

"You  are  employed  here — for  the  il- 
lumination '? " 

"  For  the  little  lamps,  yes,  Madame. 
I  have  helped  to  put  them  up.  I  re- 
main until  the  last  is  lighted." 

She  trembles  a  little,  for  in  this  sec- 
ond sj^eech  his  intonation  has  identified 
him.  He  is,  unquestionably,  the  man 
who  si)oke  upon  the  terrace.  Then, 
drawing  open  her  jjurse,  she  finds  a 
louis  and  offers  it. 

"This  is  for  you.  It  is  in  your  jiow- 
er  to  earn  more  than  that  by  doing  me 
a  trifling  service." 

"  Oh,  Madame,  I  thank  you  !  "  His 
cheeks  flush  with  pleasure  as  he  stoojis 
with  outstretched  hand  which  her  own 
just  touches.  He  jDOckets  the  gold  ijiece 
and  stands  erect,  as  before,  twisting  his 
cap  again  in  amazement  and  perplexity. 
"  Madame  cannot  doubt.  In  what  man- 
ner can  I  serve  her  Majesty?" 

"  By  answering  truthfully  a  single 
question.  What  ilid  yon  see  above 
there  in  the  SaUe  des  Gardes  ?  " 

The  movement  of  his  hands  suddenly 
stops.  And  though  his  eyes,  apparent- 
ly, have  not  swerved  a  liair's-breadth, 
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they  no  longer  meet  hers  ;  moreover, 
from  being  alert,  their  exjDression  has 
altered  U2:)0n  the  instant  into  a  fixed 
and  staring  one. 

"  In  the  Salle  des  Gardes,"  he  repeats, 
slowly.  "  Madame,  I  do  not  under- 
stand— I  have  seen  nothing." 

"  Nevertheless  you  declared  other- 
wise just  now  to  your  comrade.  Stand- 
ing below,  I  overheard  your  talk  and 
his.  Scarcely  five  minutes  have  passed  ; 
you  must  remember  it.  Once  again  I 
ask  you  what  you  saw  there  through  the 
window." 

"Madame  heard  imperfectly,  or  it 
was  not  I  who  spoke.  In  the  SaUe  des 
Gardes  there  is  no  one — nothing." 

He  speaks  with  the  utmost  calmness, 
yet  stUl  avoids  her  look,  and  she  knows 
that  he  is  lying  deliberately.  Why? 
She  cannot  imagine,  but  a  certain  de- 
termination in  him  convinces  her  that 
his  mind  is  made  up  and  that  he  will 
not  change  it. 

"  It  means  that  you  refuse  to  tell  me." 

"  Her  Majesty  misunderstands,"  he 
returns,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  gentle- 
ness ;  "  it  means  that  I  cannot  tell  her 
this  thing  she  asks — that  I,  who  speak 
to  her,  have  no  more  to  tell." 

She  opens  her  purse  again  ;  then, 
with  a  second  thought,  tosses  it  aside 
and  bids  him  to  be  gone.  But  he  still 
waits,  fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  the 
coin  already  his. 

"  If  her  Majesty  will  jjermit  me  to  re- 
turn this,  which  I  have  not  earned " 

The  Queen  interrupts  him  to  decline 
it  with  a  gesture.  "  Strange  !  "  she 
whispers,  less  to  him  than  to  herself. 
"  Here  is  an  honest  man  who  is  doing 
me  a  great  wrong  unconsciously  ;  who 
will  not  comply  with  one  poor  request 
— nay,  though  I  entreat  him." 

"  Oh,  Madame,  forgive  me !  "  he  im- 
plores, earnestly,  with  a  mournful, 
troubled  look.  "I  am  the  humblest 
of  your  servants,  but  of  them  all  the 
most  faithful.  I  would  die  to  keep  a 
word,  a  breath  of  harm  from  you.  Be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  this,  believe — be- 
lieve that  I  have  seen  nothing." 

"I  must  believe  you.  Put  up  the 
money.  You  will  accept  it  in  remem- 
brance of  me." 

"  So  long  as  I  live,  Madame,  I  shall 
never  part  with  it." 


Once  more  his  gaze  meets  hers  and 
does  not  waver  ;  there  is  something 
deejjer  than  admiration  in  it  now  ;  it 
ex^jresses  mingled  pity  and  devotion,  as 
he  moves  backward  toward  the  door, 
lingers  a  moment,  lays  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  bows  and  goes  his  way.  The 
Queen  looks  after  him,  wondering.  She 
is  sure  that  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Then  all  at  once  she  seems  to  under- 
stand him  better.  He  has  erred  from  a 
kindly  motive.  He  is  hiding  something 
from  her  that  he  fears  would  give  her 
pain.  But  still  her  question  is  un- 
answered. Why  should  he  pity  her? 
What  is  it  that  he  hides  ? 

She  must  know  —  she  will  know. 
Since  direct  means  have  failed  her,  in- 
direct ones  shall  be  tried.  After  a  lit- 
tle thought  she  despatches  the  page 
for  Madame  Campan,  and  once  more 
retires  to  her  boudoir,  the  most  habita- 
ble of  the  rooms  assigned  to  her.  The 
hangings  are  from  the  Gobelin  loom  ; 
the  i^rinciijal  one,  in  which  the  famous 
scarlet  dye  of  the  manufactory  pre- 
dominates, rejjresenting  the  bridal  ol 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  The  dress- 
ing-table, ^ath  its  mirror  and  candle- 
branches,  stands  between  the  windows. 
Close  by  is  the  harmonica — that  pretty 
toy  which  the  German  invented  and 
Franklin  perfected — an  arrangement  of 
musical  water-glasses  upon  which  she 
has  learned  to  play.  It  suits  her  pur- 
pose to  do  so  now.  And,  accordingly, 
Madame  Campan  finds  her  picking  out 
a  favorite  air — the  trio  from  Gretry's 
opera  of  "Zemire  and  Azor." 

She  breaks  off  with  a  jslayful  smile. 
"Ah!  it  is  time  for  the  coiffure;  so 
much  the  better.  I  have  been  singing 
to  myself  as  I  looked  at  the  garden. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Madame  ;  but  the  fayade — you 
must  see  that.  All  its  ugliness  is  gone. 
It  is  covered  with  twinkling  lights ; 
truly,  a  palace  in  fairyland !  Who 
would  ever  have  thought  they  could 
make  so  much  of  this  forsaken  jilace  ?  " 

SjDeaking,  she  lights  the  four  candles 
at  the  glass,  while  the  Queen  sits  before 
it,  idly  watching  her  and  then  glancing 
up  toward  the  darkening  walls. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Campan,"  she  answers, 
"  we  were  better  off  in  the  Ti'ianon,  it 
must  be  confessed.     But  there  we  had 
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no  historj-,  and  here  its  shadows  gather 
round  us.  At  times  thej-  have  a  cliarm 
for  me.  One  may  see,  I  think,  too 
much  of  summer  sunshine.  Tell  me, 
is  not  this  the  oldest  part  of  the  pal- 
ace ?  " 

"I  have  been  told  so,  Madame.  Ma- 
dame will  wear  these  pearls?  " 

"Yes,  decidedly.  What  strange 
things,  then,  in  all  the  years,  these  waUs 
have  seen  and  known !  the  thoughts  of 
kings,  their  hoiDes  and  great  designs, 
unaccomplished,  all  lost,  forgotten — 
elbowing  each  other  here  together 
through  the  past,  like  trG02:)s  of  phan- 
toms ! " 

"  Phantoms !  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Ma- 
dame.    There  are  none  here,  I  hope." 

"Why  not,  since  it  amuses  me  to 
think  so  ?  It  is  the  twilight  hour  to 
which  such  ideas  are  suited.  And  I  am 
so  gay  to-night  that  I  could  dance  a 
farandole,  as  those  merry  souls  did  this 
morning  on  the  Chamjj  de  Mars.  If 
I  am  to  sit  ciuiet  under  your  hands, 
you  must  control  my  spirits.  Tell  me 
some  tale  of  those  who  have  lived  and 
died  here  ;  aU  the  better  if  it  be  a 
ghostly  one.  To  begin  with,  whose 
room  was  this  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  Madame  ;  if  there 
are  tales  about  it,  a  cleverer  tongue 
than  mine  might  tell  them.  But  as  for 
me,  I  have  heard  no  tales  at  all." 

"  And  I,  who  persuade  myself  that  it 
must  have  many  !  What !  Is  it  a  room 
like  any  other?  Has  it  no  legend — no 
tradition  ?  " 

"  None,  Madame,  that  has  been  told 
to  me." 

"You  have  never  heard,  then,  of  a 
ghost  that  haunts  the  Tuileries  ?  " 

"Never,  never,  I  assure  your  Maj- 
esty." 

"  Why,  how  is  this  ?  I  have  fright- 
ened .you." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Madame.  At  what 
should  I  be  frightened  ?  " 

"  But  your  face  looks  so  pale  here, 
in  the  glass  ;  and  I  can  feel  that  your 
hands  tremble.     Are  you  cold  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  draught  of  aii-.  I  can- 
not imagine  how  it  has  come  in.  Ah  ! 
this  door " 

And  in  fact  there  has  sprung  open 
behind  them  a  small  door  leading  in- 
to the  central  corridor,  which  on  this 


ground-floor  of  the  palace  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  southern  wing — a 
windowless  passage  between  the  stair- 
cases, lighted  day  and  night  by  lan- 
terns, but  insufficiently,  so  that  the 
Queen  has  always  avoided  it,  jjrefer- 
ring  to  make  use  of  a  jirivate  staircase 
within  her  own  apartment,  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  floor  above. 
This  accident  diverts  her  thoughts  for 
the  moment,  and  in  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance she  begs  Madame  Campan  to  close 
the  door  and  to  bolt  it. 

"  That  dreadful  corridor  !  "  she  con- 
tinues, with  increasing  vexation.  "I 
have  a  horror  of  it.  What  negligence 
to  leave  the  door  unbolted  !  See  !  the 
draught  has  put  out  one  of  the  candles 
— another,  too  !     Pray  relight  them." 

This  is  done  immediately,  but  in  a 
moment  their  flames  die  do-wn  again. 

"  These  candles  wiU  not  burn  !  "  the 
Queen  declares,  petulantly.  "WTiat  does 
this  mean?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
others  grow  dim  while  I  am  speaking." 

"  It  means  simply  that  they  are  of 
the  same  make,  Madame,  nothing  more. 
There  was,  perhaps,  some  defect  in  the 
mould." 

"  Then  bring  fresh  ones,  my  dear 
Campan,  I  implore  you." 

"  At  once,  your  Majesty." 

And  the  lady-in-waiting  bustles  away 
through  the  outer  rooms,  while  the 
Queen  remains  seated  before  the  glass, 
eying  the  flickering  lights  with  inde- 
finable aijprehension,  as  if  her  whole 
happiness  demands  that  they  shall  be 
kept  alive.  A  movement  in  the  adjoin- 
ing salon  alarms  her. 

"  Wlio  is  there  ?  "  she  calls. 

It  is  only  the  page,  who,  in  answer, 
presents  himself  for  orders. 

"  Maxime,  why  was  this  door  not 
bolted  ?  Who  has  jjassed  out  that 
way  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  your  Majesty.  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  I.  I  never  walk  in  the 
corridor  after  nightfall  unless  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  And  even  then  I 
shut  my  eyes." 

"  What !  Are  you  afraid  of  the  dark  ?  " 

"  Of  the  dark,  no !  It  is  the  man  I 
am  afraid  of." 

"The  man — what  man  ?  " 

"I  mean  the  Man  in  Red." 

"  The  Man  in  Red  !  "  she  rejieats  in 
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a  voice  that  does  not  falter.  "And 
■who  is  he  ?  " 

The  boy's  eyes  open  wide,  as  if  his 
surprise  at  this  simple  question  were 
too  great  to  be  contained. 

"  Does  not  Madame  know  ?  He  has 
lived  under  the  great  clock  for  two 
whole  centuries.  So  long  as  he  re- 
mains there  all  goes  well ;  but  when 
he  comes  dovm  and  takes  his  walk  at 
night  in  the  dark  corners " 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  " 

"  They  say  it  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
palace.  He  may  not  come  for  years, 
he  may  come  at  any  moment ;  and  so  I 
shut  my  eyes,  since  it  is  death  to  one 
who  sees  him.  They  say  he  comes  only 
in  times  of  danger — of  fearful  danger 
to  the  King." 

So,  by  a  child's  thoughtless  gossip, 
with  scarce  an  eftbrt  uj^on  her  i^art,  the 
secret  is  suddenly  revealed.  She  knows 
now  what  thought  stole  into  Madame 
Campan's  mind  to  be  withheld  evasive- 
ly. She  knows  why  honest  Pascal  Bou- 
cher, out  of  the  rough  goodness  of  his 
heart,  resolved  for  once  to  be  dishonest. 
She  knows  what  he  imagined  that  he 
saw — nay,  must  have  seen.  She  has 
not  spoken,  but  the  boy  is  aware  of  a 
strange  terror  in  her  face  which  brings 
terror  to  his  own. 

"  Oh,  Madame,  why  do  you  look  at 
me  like  that  ?  I  have  done  wrong  to 
tell  you.  Believe  me,  I  have  never 
seen  the  man.  It  is  only  what  they 
saj'.     No  one  has  seen  him — no  one." 

She  lays  her  hand  gently  upon  the 
boy's  shoulder,  and  the  need  of  reas- 
suring him  sei-ves  to  revive  her  failing 
courage. 

"  Maxime,  this  is  a  tale  that  no  one 
can  believe,  that  must  not  be  repeated. 
Never  speak  of  it  again,  for  it  is  false. 
Now  go  ;  find  good  Madame  Campan 
and  send  her  back.  But  do  not  let  her 
know  what  j'ou  have  told  me." 

"  What  is  it,  after  all  ?  "  she  mur- 
murs, as  the  boy  hurries  off  and  passes 
out  into  the  antechamber.  "A  creat- 
ure of  the  fancy— a  goblin  to  make 
clowns  and  silly  children  start  at  every 
shadow.  The  workman  knew  the  story 
and  saw  what  was  in  his  own  mind,  no 
more,  no  less.  I  marvel  that  my  wise 
Campan  should  tremble  at  such  things. 
As  well  might  we  give  heed  to  this  por- 


tent of  the  candles  that  go  out  one  by 
one  because  they  were  run  in  the  same 
mould  ! " 

With  her  eyes  and  thoughts  thus  in- 
tent upon  it,  the  thii-d  flame  dwindles 
to  a  spark,  while  at  the  same  moment  a 
prolonged  gust  of  wind  wails  along  the 
Ijolished  floors  and  rattles  aU  the  case- 
ments. The  hangings  are  set  in  mo- 
tion by  it  ;  and  through  the  shadows 
that  surround  her  she  sees  in  the  glass, 
by  the  remaining  candle's  gleam,  huge 
gods  and  goddesses  start  from  the 
walls  like  living  things.  Then,  to  her 
dismay,  the  bolted  door  behind  her 
swings  slowly  open.  The  fourth  and 
last  flame  is,  in  its  turn,  extinguished ; 
but  a  pale  light  from  the  corridor 
streams  into  the  room. 

Moved  by  a  single  impulse  the 
Queen  glides  toward  the  door  vnth 
hand  raised  to  close  it.  Better  dark- 
ness than  light  which  comes  that  way  ! 
But  a  slight  sound  holds  her  motion- 
less and  almost  breathless  there  to 
listen  ;  a  muffled  sound,  at  short,  regu- 
lar intervals,  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock 
— or  rather,  like  that  other  ticking, 
which  heard  at  night  in  some  old  wain- 
scot is  held  to  be  a  sign  of  death,  and 
rouses  the  soundest  sleej^er  to  make 
him  start  and  tremble  ;  it  grows  loud- 
er, more  distinct,  until  the  Queen, 
drawn  on  by  a  new  motive  that  she 
cannot  resist,  takes  another  step  and 
looks  out  along  the  gallery. 

Alone,  under  the  flaring  lamps,  there 
advances  the  figure  of  a  man — a  dwarf, 
bowed  with  the  weight  of  years.  About 
his  neck  he  wears  a  ruff,  above  which 
his  white  hair,  closely  cropped,  and  his 
pointed  beard  shine  like  silver.  Slow- 
ly he  creeps  forward,  stealthily  and  si- 
lently, without  even  a  footfall  to  an- 
nounce him  ;  but  he  leans  heavily  upon 
a  staff  which  gives  the  monotonous  sig- 
nal of  his  coming  as  it  strikes  the  floor. 
His  haK- closed  eyes  follow  its  point, 
and  the  light  of  the  nearest  lantern 
shows  this  staff  that  guides  him  to  be 
a  rusted  sword.  But  it  is  not  that 
from  which  the  Queen  shrinks  instinct- 
ively. The  same  flash  of  the  uncertain 
light  has  fallen  upon  the  man's  dress, 
and  his  worn  doublet  and  hose,  faded  to 
a  brownish  tinge,  are  streaked  here  and 
there  with  traces  of  a  deeper  color — red. 


THE  MAN  IN  RED. 


"  The  evil  spirit  of  the  palace !  " 
How  will  he  thi-eaten  her  ?  What  will 
he  say  or  do  ?  It  is  too  late  now  to  fly 
from  his  warning;  she  must  see  and 
hear  and  know.  He  draws  nearer ;  he 
is  here  ;  he  passes.  Yet  his  gaunt  face 
betrays  no  knowledge  of  her  jDresence  ; 
his  eyes  are  still  half-closed  ;  his  lips 
are  speechless  ;  he  has  passed  on  with- 
out a  sign.  Then  the  Queen,  finding 
all  at  once  a  new,  unnatural  courage, 
springs  after  to  detain  him. 

"  Speak  !  "  she  commands.  "  Why 
do  you  come  here?  "WTio  are  you?" 
The'  spectral  figure  stops,  and  turning, 
fixes  his  eyes  upon  her.  They  are  the 
eyes  of  death,  and  their  grim  look 
seems  to  take  aU  happiness,  aU  hope 
away.  He  lifts  his  hand  and  points 
to  a  red  stain  upon  his  ruff — a  blood- 
stain— and  throwing  his  head  back  he 
shows  her  that  his  throat  is  gashed  and 
bleeding.  Then  with  a  low  chuckle,  a 
leer  of  hideous  delight,  he  turns  again 
and  steals  on  through  the  shadows. 

Overcome  with  horror,  gasi)ing  for 
breath,  the  Queen  gropes  her  way  into 
the  room,  shuts  the  door,  bolts  it,  and 
remains  there  clinging  to  the  wall  in 
the  dark  untU  approaching  lights  and 
voices  bring  her  back  to  life.  She  is 
found  calmly  seated  at  the  table. 
Neither  her  look  nor  her  manner  has 
excited  the  smallest  wonder  or  suspi- 
cion ;  but  in  another  moment  she  has 
fainted  in  Madame  Campan's  arms. 
The  King  comes,  to  learn  that  she  has 
been  seized,  inexplicably,  with  sudden 
illness.  He  waits  an  hour,  but  she  is 
still  unable  to  think  of  going  out.  In 
spite  of  her  entreaties  he  will  not  go 
without  her,  and  gives  up  the  banquet. 
Along  the  lines  of  light,  impatient 
crowds  wait  for  him  to  pass.  The  my- 
riad lamps  burn  themselves  out,  and 
the  glittering  sj-mbols  that  they  shone 
upon  look   duU   and   tarnished  in  the 


gray  light  of  morning.  But  the  King 
never  jiasses,  and  his  dais  stands  al- 
ways vacant  at  the  Feast  of  Dejiuties. 
So' it  happens  that  Royalty  makes  its 
second  serious  mistake,  and  is  gravely 
misjudged  by  its  kind  friends  the  peo- 
ple in  the  night  of  this  very  day  of  days. 

On  August  11,  1792,  the  worthy  cit- 
izen, Jean  Eibaud,  was  detailed  with 
other  patriots  to  remove  the  bodies  of 
the  slaughtered  Swiss  Guard,  who 
made,  on  the  preceding  day — when  the 
poor  King  and  Queen  had  left  the  j^al- 
ace,  as  it  proved,  forever — their  imavail- 
iug  but  immortal  defence  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  The  faithful  soldiers  lay  as  they 
fell,  borne  down  by  the  overwhelmLug 
mob,  in  heajjs  ujion  the  great  staircase, 
under  overturned  chairs  and  tables  in 
the  outer  rooms.  Here,  in  the  course 
of  his  agreeable  task,  the  excellent  Ri- 
band turned  over  with  his  foot  a  dead 
man,  fallen  face  downward  toward  the 
foe. 

"  Tiens  !  "  said  he.  "  I  know  that 
face.  It  is  Pascal  Boucher,  the  Swiss, 
who  went  mad  for  love  of  Madame  Veto 
and  enrolled  himself  in  the  Guard  to 
fight  for  her.  How  is  it  that  you  go 
down  into  heU  before  the  Austrian? 
Eh,  comrade,  teU  me  that  ?  " 

With  a  brutal  kick,  given  as  if  he 
really  hoped  the  dead  hero  could  rise 
to  answer  and  be  struck  down  a  second 
time,  he  has  stirred  something  at  the 
neck — something  that  slides  away  and 
clinks  upon  the  floor. 

"  A  louis  d'or !  "  he  cries  in  astonish- 
ment. "  By  your  leave,  comrade,  since 
it  is  worth  nothing,  not  even  a  di-op  of 
water,  now,  to  you  !  " 

And  glancing  furtively  about,  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  not  observed,  the 
worthy  citizen,  Jean  Eibaud,  with  one 
wrenc'h  of  his  strong  hand  tears  oft"  the 
coin  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket. 


THE   FRENCH   SYMBOLISTS. 
By  Aline  Gorreii. 


T  is  now  a  few  years  since 
fimile  Zola,  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  drift  of 
cnntemporary  literature, 
oxpressed  himself  as  see- 
ing the  end  of  the  Nat- 
uralist school  of  which 
he  has  been  the  chief 
apostle.  Taking  the  view  that  litera- 
ture is  cyclic  and  corresponds  to  suc- 
cessive social  evolutions,  he  foresaw  the 
dawning  of  a  new  literary  standjioint 
and  formula  ;  and,  said  he,  "  Symbolism 
may  be  the  literature  of  the  future." 
This  view  M.  Zola  holds  now,  as  he  did 
then  ;  but  though  he  be  not  yet  sure, 
by  any  means,  that  the  literature  of 
symbols  will  succeed  the  naturalistic 
child  of  Positivism  whom  he  has  served 
so  doughtily — though  his  opinion  be, 
indeed,  that  something  better  can  be 
found,  of  which  he  himself  will,  as 
likely  as  not,  be  the  lusty  evangelist — 
others  cherish  the  conviction  as  indubi- 
table ;  and  about  the  conviction  have 
grown  up  a  school  of  French  literature, 
and  a  school  of  French  art,  that  have 
slowly  extended  in  widening  cii'cles. 
An  influence  contested,  often  impercep- 
tible ;  but  an  influence. 

About  the  year  1885  that  section  of 
the  Parisian  public  that  concerns  itself 
ivith  special  departments  of  letters,  be- 
came conscious  of  the  existence  of  sun- 
dry obscui'e  little  reviews,  formulating 
a  new  sesthetic  creed,  in  a  language  de- 
partmg,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  go, 
from  the  phrase  of  Zola,  Daudet,  Mau- 
passant. In  these  little  reviews  was  to 
be  found  a  deeply  abstruse  verbiage, 
bristling  with  neologisms,  with  obso- 
lete expressions  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  with  new  termina- 
tions to  words  in  common  use — which 
terminations,  coined  according  to  indi- 
vidual laws,  appeared  to  desire  to  note 
differentiations  in  meaning  that  the 
current  word  could  not  define.  And 
this    original   linguistic,    rooting  back 


into  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives,  ca- 
denced  in  pompous  Latin  sonorousness, 
calling,  at  every  other  page,  for  the  aid 
of  a  glossary,  was  the  vehicle  for  trains 
of  thought  and  literary  jjoints  of  view, 
quite  as  unexpected,  and  qiiite  as  un- 
like anything  which  had  latterly  come 
to  express  the  spirit  of  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  little  reviews  generally  died  out, 
within  a  period  of  varying  brevity,  for 
lack  of  readers  and  funds.  But  others 
sprang  uj)  in  their  place,  and  propo- 
gated  the  new  dogmas  further.  Since 
the  proclaimed  cult  of  the  young  writ- 
ers was  for  the  chiselled  word,  for  the 
research  of  rare  harmonies  in  the  ex- 
Ijression,  and  rarefied  subtleties  in  the 
sensation  ;  since  their  attitude  was 
avowedly  one  of  languorous  exclusion 
above  the  mass  of  men  (two-thirds 
pose,  this  attitude,  one-third  the  genu- 
ine fruit  of  actual  political  and  socio- 
logical conditions  in  France),  the  name 
of  Decadents  became  quickly  and  aptly 
fastened  to  them.  Generally  the  young 
men  rei^udiated  it.  By  some  it  was  in- 
ferentially  allowed. 

Je  suis  I'empire  a,  la  fin  de  la  decadence 
Qui  regards  passer  les  grands  barbares  blancs. 
En  composant  des  aorosticlies  indoleuts 
D'un  style  d'or  ou  la  langueur  du  soleil  danse, 

wrote  Paul  Verlaine.  And,  although  the 
much  more  comprehensive  term  Sym- 
bolist later  supplanted  the  first  desig- 
nation, to  an  extent  it  stUl  endures. 

If  this  movement  in  French  literature 
had  been  confined  to  an  innovation  in 
the  metrique  of  verse,  to  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  from  the  French  language 
those  "  clumsy  deposits "  which  the 
phraseology  of  modern  science,  and 
still  more,  the  loose  jargon  of  modern 
journalism,  are  charged  with  having 
washed  into  it  ;  if  it  had  been  simply  an 
effort  to  enrich  the  tongue  of  to-day 
anew  with  what  M.  Jean  Moreas  calls 
the  "unj)olluted  vocables"  of  the  gold- 
en age  of  Ilabclais,  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  it  could  not  have  spread  to  any 
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distance.  So  far  as  French  Symbolism 
is  an  aesthetic  renaissance,  a  desire  to 
seize,  in  the  color  and  perfume  of  words, 
the  undefined  affinities  we  are  conscious 
of  in  the  remotest  things,  and  so  to  ma- 
terialize them  that  the  same  confused 
sensations  they  awaken  may  be  re- 
awakened in  the  reader — "  the  same  un- 
seizable  excitations  to  revery  be  artifi- 
cially reproduced,"  it  is  familiar  ground 
to  English  consideration,  a  rejsetition 
of  the  creed  of  Swinburne,  Daute  Ga- 
briel Eossetti,  and  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
Kaphaelites.  The  analogy  imposes  it- 
self, indeed,  at  once.  The  influence  of 
the  cluster  of  English  aesthetes  is  clearly 
discernible  in  the  artistic  jjreferences, 
as  well  as  in  the  external  formulse  of  the 
new  French  school.  There  is  the  love 
of  medifeval  motif ;  there  is  the  well- 
known  genuflection  before  the  purity 
and  simijlicity  of  the  Primitives.  The 
same  sensuously  dilettante  Catholicism 
makes  its  appearance  :  Virgins,  copes, 
chasubles,  censers,  mortifications,  ex- 
piations, damnations ;  and  the  same  re- 
search of  that  jjrecise  moment  in  time 
and  art  when  things  are  seen  meta- 
physically, symbolically;  "in  the  mass," 
that  is,  which,  as  M.  Jean  Moreas  would 
tell  us,  "alone  is  veracious."  Now  and 
then  the  atmosphere  is  so  absolutely 
congenerous  as  to  produce  a  momen- 
tary confusion.  " .  .  .  He  knelt  be- 
fore this  blessed  lady ;  and  never  was 
ecstasy  more  subdued  than  the  murmur 
of  that  love.  .  .  .  Frail  apparition ! 
In  a  nimbus  of  light  vapors  she  seemed 
as  a  chant  that  is  very  low,  as  a  monot- 
onous litany  of  the  perfection  of  vain 
loves,  as  the  attenuated  scent  of  a  dis- 
tant flower,  as  the  sigh  of  that  dim 
sorrow  that  is  exhaled  in  a  breath. 
.  .  ."  This  might  be  a  page  from  the 
delicate  moonbeaming  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Eossetti.  Instead,  it  is  a  leaf  from  Mau- 
rice Barros,  one  of  the  most  personal, 
and  in  one  sense,  positive,  of  the  prose- 
writers  of  the  Symbolist  school.  The 
alluring  projjagandist  of  an  aesthetic- 
ally arid  philosophy  of  the  Culture  of 
Self,  Maurice  Barres  has  no  real  men- 
tal connection  with  the  English  poet. 
But  the  technique  of  their  inspiration 
exhibits  a  frecjuent  racial  likeness. 

This  familiarity  of   English   readers 
with  the  prc-Eaphaelite  doctrines  pre- 


vents them  from  entering  into  the  angi-y 
surprise  of  the  Parisian  middle -class 
man,  who  sees  in  all  this  Decadence 
and  Symbolism  nothing  but  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  a  few  impertinent 
Bohemians  to  mystify  the  public.  To 
them  the  up  -  springing  of  this  school 
is  an  interesting  manifestation  of  the 
universality  of  thought-germ  s.  But  the 
Symbolists,  from  the  first,  claimed  that 
they  had  other  things  in  their  minds 
besides  a  mediaeval  revival.  It  was  not 
with  them,  they  said,  the  manner  of  the 
written  phrase  only ;  they  had  other 
ideas,  and  so  much  have  they  insisted 
on  these  ideas  that  they  have  forced  an 
attention,  in  sjiite  of  Sarcey,  Anatole 
France,  Brunetiere,  the  whole  array  of 
the  Paris  critics  ;  in  spite  of  Leconte  de 
Lisle's:  "Oh,  ces  jeunes  gens!  .  .  . 
Tousfumistes  !  " 

M.  Zola,  upon  one  occasion,  strong  in 
the  Comtist  and  Spencerian  support  of 
Naturalism,  made  a  remark  to  the  effect 
that  if  Symbolism  failed  as  the  literature 
to  come,  it  would  be  because  of  the  lack 
of  the  philosophic  background.  Some 
of  us,  if  conscious  that  some  sort  of 
mystico  -  idealistic  reaction  is  i^robably 
close  upon  us,  are  yet  doubtful  whether 
the  scientific  spirit  has  not  become  too 
diffused  to  permit  any  school  of  art 
arising  from  a  reaction  of  that  kind  to 
attain  any  degree  of  true,  or  permanent, 
development.  Is  the  latest  drift  of  the 
scientific  sjsirit,  however,  antagonistic 
to  the  orientation  of  the  French  SjTiibo- 
list  school?  The  Symbolists  answer 
No.  They  assume  precisely  the  con- 
trary. And  here  it  becomes  interest- 
ing to  follow  their  assumjstions. 


II. 


In  a  recent  French  work  on  psychol- 
ogy—  entirely  distinct,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  in  method  and  treatment,  from 
the  empiric  German  work  in  that  line, 
whose  severe  Konsequcnz  dismisses  met- 
aphysics, and  the  perilous,  if  fascinat- 
ing, leaps  of  the  same — the  last  word 
of  the  science  at  ijresent  is  summed 
up  in  the  assertion  that  we  are  all  eva- 
nescent expressions  of  an  eternal  uni- 
ty. It  is  scarcely  a  new  summing. 
If    French    modern    metaphysics    and 
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psychology  deny  the  duality  of  matter 
and  spirit,  and  German  research  on 
the  same  path  more  cautiously  admits 
the  probability  that  both  may  be  dif- 
fering attribiites  of  one  substance,  and 
all  forms  and  phenomena  the  manifes- 
tations of  one  eternal  essence  ;  if  M. 
Fouillee  and  his  compeers,  fi'esh  from 
divings  into  animal  magnetism,  assert, 
with  respect  to  our  much-cherished  in- 
dividual identity,  that  "  the  illusion  of 
a  definitely  limited,  impenetrable,  and 
absolutely  autonomous  '/'"  must  be 
given  up  ;  that  it  is  only  with  the  lips 
we  can  claim  it,  while  the  immense  or- 
chestra of  things  will  always  answer 
"  We  "  in  our  face  ;  if  it  be  borne  in 
upon  us  daily,  from  divers  sources,  that 
continuity  and  reciprocity  are  the  great 
law  and  the  great  mystery,  and  that 
"  nothing  is  so  one  that  it  is  not  mul- 
tiple .  .  .  nothing  so  mine  that  it 
is  not  collective  " — the  spontaneity  with 
which  these  conclusions  seem  to  be  in- 
vested is  but  another  proof  of  how  many 
times  the  thoughts  that  express  a  world 
j)eriod  to  itseK  need  to  be  reiterated,  and 
in  how  many  different  keys,  before  the 
aggregated  atoms  composing  it  become 
fairly  conscious  of  the  currents  infoi'm- 
ing  their  life.  From  the  picturesque 
2)antheism  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and  the 
beautiful  idealism  of  Spinoza,  our  pres- 
ent descent  is  clear,  to  trace  the  jiedi- 
gree  no  farther.  The  line  of  succession 
seems  especially  lucid  just  now,  because 
thirty  years  of  science  and  materialism 
have  swung  the  pendulum  the  other 
way  ;  at  least,  we  begin  to  think  that 
we  feel  the  oscillation.  But  the  mate- 
rialism itself  belonged  to  the  same 
jihilosojjhic  inheritance  that  has  both 
moulded  us,  and  enunciated  us,  since 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  only  dif- 
ference was  that  it  remained  studious- 
ly incurious  of  that  hidden  cause  back 
of  all.  Why  inquisitiveness  as  to  what 
is  unknowable  ?  Other  things  were 
knowable,  and  sure,  and  the  Natu- 
ralist presently  brought  out  his  doc- 
uments, deiails,  note  -  books.  These 
things  ye  can  .svc.  But  the  Symbolist — 
for  we  have  come  to  him  at  the  other 
edge  of  the  oscillation — now  replies: 
"  Your  documents,  details,  verified  facts, 
are  precisely  the  least  worth  consid- 
ering.    They  are  appearances  ;    impal- 


jmble  shadows  of  clouds.  Nothing  ye 
think  to  see  is  what  it  seems.  Nothing 
outside  of  our  representation  exists. 
All  visibilities  are  symbols.  Our  busi- 
ness it  is  to  find  out  what  these  symbols 
are.  Any  book  that  does  not  clireetly 
concern  itself  with  the  hints  concealed 
beneath  the  diversified  masks  and  as- 
jjects  of  matter  is  a  house  built  out  of  a 
boy's  toy-blocks.  Science,  after  prom- 
ising more  things  than  it  could  fulfil, 
has  many  hypotheses  just  now  that  float 
about  one  central  idea  —  the  existence 
of  one  essence,  infinite  in  moods,  by  ref- 
erence to  which,  alone,  anything  what- 
soever can  be  understood.  Those  of 
our  creed,  only  and  solely,  have  a  phil- 
osophic basis  for  their  art." 

One  of  the  propounders,  in  prose,  of 
the  Symbolistic  theories,  whom  it  is 
easiest  to  follow ;  one,  too,  whose  liter- 
ary quality  is  the  most  charming,  is 
M.  Maurice  Barres.  To  the  novel,  as 
we  have  come  to  understand  it,  the 
books  of  M.  Barres  bear  but  scant  re- 
semblance. But  the  author  esjjouses 
the  designation  in  default  of  a  bet- 
ter. At  a  first  glance  you  might  sup- 
pose that  M.  Barr^s's  work  was  of  the 
same  order  as  that  of  Paul  Bourget. 
But  no.  Maurice  Barres  ^vrites  meta- 
l^hysical,  not  psychological,  novels. 
In  "  Sous  VCEil  des  Barbares,"  "  Un 
Homme  Libre,"  "Le  Jardin  de  Bere- 
nice," three  books  which,  by  logical  se- 
quence, form  but  one,  three  stages  are 
represented  in  the  metaphysical  evolu- 
tion of  the  mind  of  a  young  man  of 
analytic,  contemplative  temper.  It  is 
a  picture  of  a  human  life,  the  only  im- 
i:)ortant  facts  of  which  take  place  in 
that  world  of  sensations  and  illusions 
that  is  engendered  by  the  j)hysical 
hapi^enings  of  existence.  The  point  of 
view  is  made  clear  to  the  eye,  from  the 
start,  by  the  tji^ograpihical  arrange- 
ment of  the  chapters.  Each  division, 
in  "  Sous  rCEil  des  Barbares,"  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  concordance,  in  which  the 
worldly  occurrences  that  befall  the 
chief  personage  are  telegraphically  de- 
spatched, without  more  ado.  Then  fol- 
lows, in  a  prose  of  remarkable  fluidity, 
suppleness,  and  suggestiveness,  the 
drama,  determined  by  these  incidents, 
in  the  sphere  of  psychological  expe- 
rience.    You  look  on  as  the  protago- 
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nist's  Ego  evolves,  tlirough  various 
passional  pliases,  ttsthetic  ijrincii^les, 
an<l  pWlosopliies,  up  to  the  culminant 
dogma  of  Maurice  Barrcs's  individu- 
al creed :  that  the  whole  office  of  men 
is,  first,  to  recognize  that  they  are 
so  many  efforts,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, of  Instinct  to  realize  itself 
— je  suis  un  instant  d'une  chose  im- 
morlelle — and  secondly,  to  jealously 
guard  themselves  from  being  untrue  to 
the  voice  of  this  Instinct.  From  all 
eternity  each  ci-natiirc  lias  ])een  formed 
to  play  a  certain  ji.ni,  to  express,  to 
represent  a  ccitaiu  ])liasi',  a  clirection. 
Sincerity  to  the  Jucoiiscicnt  is  to  be  se- 
cured, in  Maurice  Barres's  opinion,  by 
rejecting  all  things  that  are  uncon- 
genial to  the  3Ioi,  and  by  assimilating 
all  others  that  would  naturally  adhere 
to  it,  were  it  left — uninfluenced  by  the 
world  and  the  Barbarians,  the  grands 
barbares  blancs  of  Paul  Verlaine,  the 
Philistines — to  take  its  own  path.  Its 
brief  moment  of  serving  as  a  represen- 
tation, a  symbol,  over,  the  I  returns 
to  the  bosom  of  the  chose  immortelle  ; 
the  water-drop,  after  the  semblance  of 
au  individual  career  of  its  own,  goes 
back  to  the  ocean  ;  the  monad  melts 
into  the  Life.  Death  does  not  set  free 
a  number  of  personal  souls  ;  the  frag- 
ments of  the  One  Soul  break  down  a 
temporary  barrier,  by  the  jjrocess,  and 
pass  out  of  a  momentarily  dividing 
sphere,  formed  by  the  illusion  of  iden- 
tity. In  Maurice  Barrfes's  three  books, 
the  things  and  the  jjeople  that  come 
within  the  circle  of  the  protagonist's 
intelligence,  deformed  and  colored  ac- 
cording to  the  transient  state  of  his 
soul,  pass  before  the  reader  like  a  suc- 
cession of  evanescent  ajiparitions.  In 
the  last  of  the  three  the  charm  is  keen- 
est ;  the  literary  art  impregnated  with 
the  raresit,  the  most  subtle,  savor. 
There  are  glimpses  of  a  girl,  a  woman 
— who  has  been  seen  repeatedly,  in 
varying  guises,  when  all  three  books 
are  read:  a  "little  animal,"  all  of  in- 
stinct, and  exquisite,  in  spite  of — or 
because  of? — that  ;  affiliations,  connec- 
tions, between  the  "  suave  eyes  "  of  Be- 
renice and  those  of  gentle,  long-eared 
young  donkeys  ;  these  Berenice  loves 
because  they  liave  the  misunderstood 
poetry  of  02)pressed  and  despised  things. 


of  which  race  she  is,  this  Berenice,  who 
is  as  the  voice  of  the  inarticulate  Peo- 
ple. .  .  .  There  are  evocations  (no 
descriijtions)  of  landscapes :  Aigues- 
Mortes  ;  the  plains  about  it ;  the  jjur- 
ple  and  crimson  of  departed  sunsets, 
flushing  the  damp  gleams  of  the  marsh. 
.  .  .  Certain  gowns  that  Berenice 
wears,  sombre  purple,  burnished  cop- 
per, that  answer  the  sunsets.  .  .  . 
An  uuforgetable  Museum  in  a  dead 
town  of  southern  France,  small,  per- 
fect, provincial,  deserted  ;  where  a  lit- 
tle girl — the  "little  animal,"  in  cliild- 
hood — pores,  in  long,  unawakened  curi- 
osities, over  strange,  suggestive  things  ; 
where  relics  of  early  French  kings  vi- 
brate, in  their  slow  jjassage  diistward, 
to  the  steji  of  the  custodian,  strolling, 
in  the  long  afternoons,  with  a  jingle  of 
keys,  through  the  little  rooms.  .  .  . 
All  this  swimming  in  a  luminous  haze  : 
the  reader  shut  in  by  crejiuscular  indi- 
cations, hauntings,  that  beckon  to  un- 
explored outlets.  If  there  be  a  rather 
stifled  feeling,  as  of  a  want  of  au  open 
window,  the  iesthetie  mode  harmonizes 
the  more  truly  with  the  underlying 
dogma.  It  is  we  who  create  the  uni- 
verse, says  M.  Barrcs.  That  universe 
is  but  the  harmonious  ensemble  of  our 
own  thoughts.  Thus  are  we  imprisoned 
in  a  dream-cage.  And  this  is  the  im- 
pression with  which  he  manages  to 
charge  his  books. 

From  Maurice  Barres,  and  his  effort 
to  compress  all  nature  into  humanitj', 
one  may  turn  to  Francis  Poictevin,  a 
2)rose-writer  who  has  gradually  enrolled 
himself  with  the  Symbolist  movement, 
but  who,  to  express  the  modern  ten- 
dencies, has  taken  au  inverse  course 
from  Barres.  The  analysis  of  metaphy- 
sical experiences,  which  at  one  time 
held  Poictevin  captive,  has  ceased  to 
do  so  ;  or  does  so  very  secondarily. 
Essential  symbols  are  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  widely  represented  for 
him  by  cloud  and  sea,  and  the  physiog- 
nomic aspects  of  plains,  forests,  and 
towns.  These  are  his  main  lines.  As 
he  a])])i'ehends  the  multiform  moods, 
Sdiiutls,  si-lits,  scents  of  nature,  every- 
tliiii-  tliiit  we  iu-e  pleased  to  name 
Y(ii((  less  and  inanimate,  breathes  fortli 
the  force  of  a  veiled  meaning,  thrills 
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witli  a  hidden  life  ;  the  nervously  con- 
scious attitudes  of  flowers  ;  the  sonor- 
ous orchestral  harmonies  of  color  in 
■wood  and  shore  ;  the  hushed  mystery 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  over  whose  waters 
hang  the  liquid  iris -tints  of  evening 
skies,  that  "  fugitive,  at  once,  and  ex- 
pectant, in  theii-  profound  prolonga- 
tions, hide  unavowed  desires,  already 
almost  deflowered  by  the  very  exquisite- 
ness  of  their  intensity,  of  a  charm  that 
grows  jjoignant  as  it  declines.  .  .  ." 
AU  nature  is  a  temple,  filled  with  liv- 
ing pillars,  and  the  pillars  have  tongues, 
and  speak  in  confused  words,  and  man 
walks  as  through  a  forest  of  countless 
si/mbi>Is  ...  the  lines  of  Beaude- 
laire,  the  father,  in  a  kind,  of  the  Sjm- 
bolists,  serve  as  an  epigra^jh  for  Fran- 
cis Poietevin's  "  Paysages."  Poicteviu's 
men  and  women  are  '  subordinate  to 
these  wider  curves  of  wave  and  sky ;  they 
come  and  go,  emerging  from  their  set- 
ting, briefly,  and  fading  into  it  again  ; 
they  have  no  personality  apart  from  it ; 
and,  amid  the  world  -  symbols  of  the 
heavens  in  marshalled  movement  and 
the  thousand-reeded  winds,  they,  in  their 
human  symbol,  are  allowed  to  seem,  as 
they  are,  proportionately  small.  They 
are  possessed,  as  are  clouds,  waters, 
trees,  but  no  more  than  clouds,  waters, 
trees,  of  a  baflling  significance,  for- 
ever a  riddle  to  itself.  They  have 
bowed  attitudes ;  the  weight  of  the 
mystery  they  carry  on  theii-  shoulders. 
Poietevin's  literary  style  is  of  the  qual- 
ity to  be  slowly  degustated,  with  an  at- 
tention to  the  spiritual  after-flavor.  In 
"  Paysages,"  and  notably  in  "  Nouveaux 
Songes,"  in  which  his  symbolist  ten- 
dencies become  especially  defined,  the 
souls  of  landscajjes,  the  elusive  heart 
of  things,  reach  one  in  an  essentialized 
form ;  they  have  gone  through  high 
dilution  first.  The  homoaopatliic  com- 
pression, the  endeavor  that  never  shall 
there  be  a  word  too  many,  may  weary 
the  ordinaiy  reader,  whose  head  and 
stomach  are  equal  to  any  of  the  chem- 
ical j)rocesses.  Poietevin's  apjoeal  is  to 
the  raffine. 

A  third  -rn-iter,  with  whom  the  sym- 
bolic direction  of  thought  takes  a  dis- 
tinctly individual  shape,  is  Paul  Adam. 
His  is  the  mystic  note ;   a  mysticism 


adapted,  under  some  of  its  asjoects,  to 
the  requirements  of  Parisian  boulevard 
loungers  on  the  threshold  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  With  infinitely  less  lite- 
rary restraint  than  Barres  or  Poictevin, 
much  less  an  artist  than  either,  Paul 
Adam  has  nevertheless  striven,  in  novels 
and  short  tales,  to  give  a  body  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Symbo- 
list ideas,  that  of  recurrent  rhjiilims  in 
the  affairs  of  men  and  of  the  universe, 
which  rhythms  art  must  express  (mod- 
ern music  was  the  first  to  do  it)  by 
clusters  of  leading  themes,  running 
through  many  modalities.  In  "  Etre," 
a  romance  of  the  fifteenth  century — a 
historic  moment  selected  becaiise  it 
saw  the  trampling  down  of  an  epoch 
the  only  light  of  which  (Dante  thought 
it  a  great  light)  was  a  si^iritual  one, 
under  the  first  magnificent  brute  strug- 
gle for  material  well-being  that  resulted 
in  modern  civilization — the  magician, 
Mahaud,  is  a  woman  tormented  by  the 
desire  for  some  such  jiowers  as  to-day 
might  be  coveted  by  the  followers  of  a 
Madame  Blavatsky.  In  harmony  with 
the  general  rhythm,  however — which  is 
the  foundering  of  the  spiritual  life 
beneath  periodic,  and  imjjerious,  re- 
versions to  an  insistence  on  the  su- 
preme rights  of  the  flesh  and  the  in- 
dividual— Paul  Adam  shows  this  desire 
to  be  thwarted  by  the  Countess's  sensii- 
ous  nature.  She  is  a  woman  of  knowl- 
edge and  insight  far  beyond  the  age 
in  which  she  lives  ;  as  the  mistress 
of  a  great  castle  she  attains  wide  as- 
cendancy over  her  surroundings  ;  she 
becomes  a  rallying  centre  of  light  in 
the  darkness  of  confused  times.  But 
the  struggle  of  contending  forces  is  too 
sharj)  ;  the  equilibrium  is  lost  ;  the 
mind  goes  down,  in  ruin,  in  the  closing 
night. 

"  The  science  she  acquired  dies  with 
her,"  says  Gustave  Kahn ;  "  the  influ- 
ence she  unfolded  impels  those  who 
lived  within  its  circle  to  start  off,  by 
opposed  routes,  upon  the  pursuit  of 
some  unknowable  which  they  contain, 
yet  which  forever  escapes  them.  The 
monks  absorb  themselves  in  ecstasy  ; 
the  soldiers  tlirow  themselves  into  the 
wars ;  and  the  rhythm  perceived,  or 
initially  unrolled,  by  the  Countess 
Mahaud,  is  extinguished  in  death  and 
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in  the  elements,  having  made  uouglit 
but  victims,  since,  resulting  in  noth- 
ing (because  of  her  own  faultiness),  it 
■was  only  agitation."  In  "En  Decor"  (a 
novel  of  the  jiresent  day,  but  not  such 
a  one  in  tone  or  atmosishere  as  contem- 
porary novelists  have  rendered  us  fa- 
miliar with),  Manuel  dreams  that  in  the 
girl  whom  he  loves — a  simple,  recejstive 
Margaret  for  a  new  Faust  —  he  can 
"symbolize  the  treasure  of  his  meta- 
physical being."  Their  love  is  the  im- 
mortal sjanbol  of  the  union  of  genera- 
tive forces.  "Manuel  et  Louise  relurent 
la  patrie  premiere,  et  s'eblouirent  aux 
communs  reflets  de  soleUs  originels." 
They  had  "  an  immense  joy  in  recog- 
nizing each  other  as  fraternal,  after 
the  sejjaration  of  centuries,  and  all  the 
disguises  of  successive  individuals  in 
which  the  germs  of  their  being  had 
slept."  The  mystico-seusuous  phrase- 
ology abounds  in  allusions  to  the  Ar- 
cana of  the  Law ;  the  SjDlendor  of  the 
Mystery ;  the  elliptic  flight  of  the 
Cherubim,  etc.  These  things  may  be 
pardoned  to  M.  Paul  Adam,  who  is 
only  thirty,  and  who  believes  firmly 
that  the  coming  time  is  to  be  one  in 
which,  "  disdaining  the  solicitation  of 
useless  pleasures,  man  wUl  walk  toward 
the  science  of  things,  the  contemplation 
of  rhythms  and  causes.  .  .  ."  His 
work  merits  attention  because  it  out- 
lines, more  clearly  than  elsewhere  has 
been  done,  the  technical  modes  which, 
M.  Jean  Moreas  prophesies,  will  rule 
the  develo^jment  of  the  novel  of  the 
future. 

First,  to  use  the  words  of  another 
adherent  of  the  school,  we  shall  have 
the  mode,  the  technique,  which  subject- 
ives,  in  the  soul  of  a  single  personage, 
the  orchestration  of  worlds.  ".  .  . 
Nothing  exists  outside  the  sensations 
of  the  hero.  .  .  .  The  elements  in 
the  texture  of  this  mode  are :  the  strug- 
gle of  ideas  in  the  same  brain  ;  and 
the  unfolding  of  the  natural  selection 
that  determines  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession." 

We  have  seen  what  M.  Maurice 
Barres  does  in  this  kind.  "The  sec- 
ond mode  of  the  novel  will  study  the 
inception,  in  a  philosophic  bi-ain,  of 
thoughts  calculated  to  modify  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  brains  in  its  surround- 


ings. It  will  foUow  these  thoughts  in 
the  human  forms  where  the  jjliilosoi^hic 
hero  has  sown  them  ;  and,  in  the  suc- 
cessive avatars  of  the  personalities 
moved  by  this  rhythm,  it  ^Ndll  expose 
the  series  of  its  growth,  or  the  reasons 
for  its  atrojihy.  In  its  third  form  the 
novel  sets  upon  its  feet  as  a  hero  no 
longer  a  definite  human  being,  but  the 
scheme  of  an  Essential  Idea,  that, 
fiiltering  through  a  group  of  human 
beings,  acquires,  in  each  form  which  it 
penetrates,  such  measure  of  intensity 
and  of  development  as  it  can  there  find  ; 
sometimes  losing  some,  or  all,  of  its 
force,  by  reason  of  the  sujierior  pow- 
er of  an  opposing  rhythm  ;  sometimes 
specialized  in  souls  j^articularly  affect- 
ed by  a  preponderant  cast  of  sensa- 
tions, until  it  renders  those  souls  all  its 
o^Ti.  .  .  ."  Here  we  recognize  the 
methods  of  Paul  Adam. 

To  these  pretexts  for  poems,  which 
mu  st  circumscribe  a  jihilosoiihic  or  mor- 
al dogma,  goes  on  our  exijonent,  divers 
styles  must  adapt  themselves,  harmo- 
nious with  the  subject,  the  surround- 
ings, the  rhythm,  the  emlilems  of  the 
human  forms  chosen.  .  .  .  Chijjped 
phrases  ^vill  be  used  for  expressing  a 
personage  continually  emjjloyed  in  ex- 
ploring his  own  small  impressions  ; 
mde  iDhrases,  with  flat  tints,  -will  de- 
note the  aspect  of  waste,  vegetating 
lives  —  the  monotony  of  dead  plains. 
"  So  that,  in  the  Novel  of  the  third  man- 
ner, each  personage,  or  each  group  of 
personages,  only  enters  the  tale  accom- 
panied by  a  particular  molif,  in  assort- 
ed i^roijositions  ;  which  is,  or,  at  least, 
tends  to  be,  the  successor  of  the  musi- 
cal motif  oi  Wagner." 


m. 

If  one  speak  of  these  three  prose- 
writers  before  the  high  priests  and  the 
chief  gloi-ies  of  the  S_>anbolist  move- 
ment^Stephane  Mallarnu',  Paul  Ver- 
laine,  Arthur  Rimbaud,  Jules  Laforgue  ; 
even  Jean  Mon'as  and  Gustave  Kalm — 
it  is  that  their  achievements  go  far- 
ther toward  jDopularizing  the  S_>nnbo- 
list  ideas.  Such  part  of  the  wide  pub- 
lic as  the  Symbolists  can  reach — and 
it  is  a  very  restricted  jmrt,  at  best — 
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must  be  readied  more  by  such  novels 
(of  a  kind)  as  those  of  Paul  Adam  and 
Barres,  than  by  the  rare  and  delphic 
utterances  of  "Stephane  MaUarme,  or 
the  verse  of  Paul  Verlaine,  however  ex- 
quisite. Poetry,  in  this  age,  is  a  poor 
propagandist.  "Most  of  all  such  work 
as  Stephane  Mallarme's,  extremely 
limited  in  qiiantity,  in  almost  private 
circulation  (numbered  copies  of  edi- 
tions de  luxe,  illustrated  impressionis- 
tically  by  Manet,  beyond  the  purchas- 
ing jjower,  and  wilfuUy  beyond  it,  of 
all  but  the  rich  amateur),  and  present- 
ing its  symbols,  its  abstract  concep- 
tions, in  language  so  abstruse  that  it 
confronts  the  reader,  who  has  not  been 
at  the  pains  of  acquiring  the  esoteric 
taste,  with  a  picket-fence  of  unintelli- 
gibleness, ten  feet  high,  at  the  outset. 
The  unintelligibleness  of  Mallarme  has 
become  what  one  might  call  his  i^opular 
emblem.  It  has  been  accepted  as  a 
convention  by  those  familiar  with  cer- 
tain phases  of  contemporary  French 
literature,  as  Eobert  Browning's  ob- 
scurities were  first  accepted  in  England 
and  America.  Few  have  gone  farther 
with  MaUarme,  or  tried  to  understand. 
Yet  certain  work  of  his  —  certain  little 
pieces  in  verse,  certain  little  poems  in 
prose,  ought  to  have  given  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  made  their  ac- 
quaintance the  desire  to  know  more. 
In  this  essentially  modern  literary  form, 
the  poem  in  prose  —  a  distilled  evoca- 
tion, in  a  few  lines,  of  the  whole  gamut 
of  impressions,  suggestions,  that  the 
soul  of  inanimate  things  can  call  forth, 
or  a  sight,  a  sound  suscitate  in  the 
realms  of  psychological  reveiy — there 
is  nothing  comparable  to  the  touch  of 
Mallarme,  in  any  literature. 

Baudelaire,  who,  after  Aloisius  Ber- 
trand — of  whom  Sainte-Beuve  wrote 
that  he  had  "worn  away  his  youth  in 
chiselling,  out  of  rich  material,  a  thou- 
sand little  cups  of  infinite  delicacy  "— 
was  the  originator  of  the  poem  in  prose, 
never,  with  such  delicious  indirectness, 
imparted  the  idea  through  its  image ; 
never  bo  produced,  by  the  pervasive- 
ness of  an  invisible  under-current,  the 
spiritual  prolongation  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  that  is  the  test  of  the  work  of 
art.  Oh,  the  melancholy  incantation  of 
"  Frisson  d'Hiver,"  the  subtile,  poignant 


fragraucy  of  "  Plaintes  d'Automne  !  " 
By  what  sorcery,  the  words  being  so 
few,  the  materials  so  simple,  does  "  Le 
Fusain,"  the  sight  of  a  young  street 
Arab  singing,  resolute,  pale,  insistent, 
along  the  pavements,  become  metamor- 
phosed into  a  whole  tragic,  sociological 
philosophy  ?  Not  a  syllable  that  could 
be  removed  from  the  context  in  "  La 
Pipe,"  not  one  that  would  bear  substi- 
tution by  another  ;  and  how  the  brown 
fog  of  the  laborious  Loudon  mornings 
creeps  in  ;  how  the  damj)ness  clings  to 
the  deck  of  the  Channel  steamer,  and  to 
the  thinly  gray-cloaked  shoulders  of  the 
"  pauvre  bien-aimee  ;  "  the  bien-aimee 
about  whose  throat  is  wound  the  "  ter- 
rible handkerchief  that  is  waved  as  one 
says  good-by  forever."  Surely  this  is 
the  perfection  of  that  "  miracle  of  po- 
etic prose,  musical  without  rhythm 
and  without  rhyme,"  of  which  Baude- 
laire dreamed  ;  and  it  is  much  more. 
Through  these  poems  in  jjrose,  each 
and  all,  it  is,  through  his  translations 
of  Edgar  Poe — who,  among  the  French 
Symbolists,  has  been  given  both  a 
throne  and  a  domestic  arm-chair  such 
as  he  never  had  at  home — and  through 
certain  jjieces  of  verse,  in  his  earlier 
manner,  that  Stephane  Mallarme  must 
be  apjjroached  by  the  profane.  In  the 
poems  in  prose,  even  though  the  sym- 
laol,  once  or  twice,  be  rather  out  of 
reach,  he  is  clear  ;  clear  to  any  but  an 
obstinate  determination  to  find  him 
othei-wise.  In  his  verse,  from  the  be- 
himself,  of  all  these 


abstractor.  Yet,  who  would  not  be  re- 
paid for  entering  his  sybilline  domain, 
by  the  finding  of  such  lines  as  his 

SAINTE. 

A  la  fenStre  reoelant 
Le  santal  vieux  qui  se  dedore 
De  sa  viole  fetincelant 
Jadis  aveo  fiClte  ou  mandore, 


Est  la  sainte  pSle,  etalant 
Le  livre  vieux  qui  se  deplie, 
Du  Magnificat  ruisselant 
Jadis  selon  vepre  et  coniplie  : 

A  ce  vitrage  d'ostensoir 
Que  fr61e  une  harpe  par  I'Ange 
Formee  avec  sou  vol  du  soir 
Pour  la  delicate  phalangu 
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Du  doigt,  4ue,  sans  le  vieux  saiital 
Ni  le  vieux  livre,  «lle  balance 
Sur  le  plumage  instrumental, 
Musicienne  du  silence. 

That  whicli  detaches  itself,  through 
distaut  correspoudences,  vague  analo- 
gies, from  Mallarme's  verse,  say  in 
"  L'Apros-midi  d'un  Fauue,"  and  behind 
the  first  difficulties  of  phrases  so  con- 
structed that  never  a  word  is  where, 
by  suj)erficial  logic,  one  would  expect 
to  find  it,  is  a  perception  of  veiled  har- 
monies that  go  vibrating  away  toward 
the  centre  of  things.  You  are  not  re- 
quested to  see  with  Mallarme,  exact- 
ly ;  but  it  will  be  your  own  fault  and 
loss,  if  you  do  not  hear  with  him.  The 
hearing  once  acquired,  the  Mallarmean 
devotee  becomes  filled  with  a  great  re- 
spect and  enchantment ;  and  perhaj)s 
with  a  too-2:)atrician  condescension  for 
authors  of  guesses  less  cosmic,  and  of 
appeals  more  facile.  These  remarks 
chiefly  apjjly  to  Stephaue  Mallarme's 
later  manner  ;  or,  rather,  to  the  later 
accentuation  of  those  proclivities  that 
announced  themselves  from  the  first. 
That  first  dates  twenty  years  back, 
from  the  time  when  Mallarme  be- 
longed, as  also  did  Paul  Verlaine,  to 
the  grouji  of  Parnassian  j)oets — Leconte 
de  Lisle,  Fran5ois  Cojipee,  Theodore 
de  Ban^ille,  CatuUe  Mendes.  Even 
then  he  had  a  way  of  seeing  things  for 
himself,  of  expressing  them  for  himself, 
that  brought  down  his  confrh'es'  criti- 
cism for  his  "  extravagance  un  jseu  trop 
voulue."  Nor  did  thicker  jests  from 
outside  fail  to  make  a  target  of  him. 
"In  what  does  Symbolism  consist?" 
asks  one,  referring  to  Mallarme.  "  Vul- 
garly speaking,  in  saying  just  the  op- 
posite of  what  you  wish  to  say.  For 
example,  yoii  vrish  to  say  that  music, 
which  is  the  new  art,  is  gradually  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  ancient  art,  which 
is  poetry.  First  symbol :  a  house  in 
which  there  is  a  funeral  ;  the  mortu- 
aiy  cloths  drape  the  furniture.  The 
house  is  poetry  ;  poetry  is  dead.  Sec- 
ond symbol :  '  Our  old  grimoire  ;  '  gri- 
moire  is  parchment,  parchment  is  used 
for  writing,  consequently  grimoh'c  is 
the  symbol  of  literature,  '  whence  myr- 
iads are  exalted.'  Myriads  of  what? 
Of  letters,  no  doubt !  .  .  ."  From 
the  same  point  of  view  a  "  Note  de  mon 


Garnet,"  entitled  "La  Gloire,"  a  brief 
page  in  which  the  jjoet  touches  the 
supreme  comprehension  of  glorj'  at 
its  apotheosis,  runs  the  risk  of  eliciting 
a  great  deal  of  airy  badinage.  For, 
whence  comes  this  supreme  compre- 
hension ?  From  a  little  excursion  to 
the  woods  of  Fontainebleau,  in  a  pro- 
saic train,  filled  with  the  ordinary 
crowd  of  omnipresent  tourists,  one  day 
that  the  "pomiDOus  exceptional  Octo- 
ber "  had  rained  all  its  beauty  on  the 
"ecstatic  torjjor"  of  the  forest.  The 
station  reached,  the  poet  waits  for  the 
train  to  disappear,  like  "  a  puerile 
chimera,"  bearing  its  equally  jjuerile 
load  away  with  it.  For  who  else  could 
have  stolen  furtively  toward  the  forest, 
as  he  has  done,  feeling  that  the  year  has 
"  d'amers  et  lumiueux  sanglots,  mainte 
indccise  flottaison  d'idce  desertant  les 
hasards  comme  des  branches,  tel  fris- 
son, et  ce  qui  fait  jjeuser  a  un  automne 
sous  les  cieux  ?  "  It  is  but  upon  one 
that  the  day -watch  of  the  immortal 
trunks  will  j^our  down  a  flood  of  super- 
human pride  ;  it  is  but  one  who  may 
j)ass  that  threshold,  where  torches  con- 
sume, in  austere  guardianship,  "  tons 
reves  anterieurs  a  leur  eclat,  repercu- 
tant  en  pourpre  dans  la  nue  I'universel 
sacre  de  I'intrus  royal  qui  n'aura  eu 
qu'a  veuir.  .  .  ."  And  that  one, 
that  royal  intinider,  is  the  Poet — ex- 
j)ected,  awaited,  by  the  trees.  ".  .  . 
Glory !  I  only  knew  her  yesterday,  ir- 
refragable ;  and  nothing  may  now  in- 
terest me  called  by  others  so.  .  .  ."' 
There  are  two  ways  of  considering 
work  of  this  sort.  But,  standing  un- 
der those  supreme  forest-tops,  one  has 
an  opportunity  to  recall  the  calm  as- 
surance of  Stt'f)hane  Mallarme's  own 
words,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  ijoems 
in  prose  :  "  I  arose,  as  did  the  others 
.  .  .  sui-prised,  this  time  again,  not 
to  have  received  the  same  sort  of  im- 
jjression  as  my  fellows,  yet  serene  ; 
for  my  way  of  seeing,  after  all,  had 
been  superior,  and  even  the  only  true 
one.     .     .     ." 

No  one  was  apparently  ever  less  af- 
fected by  ridicule,  misapiDrehension, 
adverse  criticism.  It  is  long  now  since 
Mallarme  has  ^vithdrawu  into  a  herinitic 
seclusion  of  his  own,  giving  very  little 
of  his  work  to  publicity,  and  taking  ab- 
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solutely  no  part  in  the  polemics  that 
have  raged  periodically  in  the  Paris 
newspapers  since  that  moment,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  when  the  young  re- 
views already  alluded  to  announced  the 
new  birth.  It  was  with  "L'Ai^rfes- 
midi  d'un  Faune,"  and  with  Paul  Ver- 
laiue's  "Romances  sans  Paroles,"  that 
the  movement  seemed  definitely  to  have 
taken  shaj^e.  Mallarmo  at  once  became 
the  master,  the  initiator  of  the  new 
band  of  writers.  Nor  has  he  ever  lost 
his  Oljinijian  ascendancy.  Charles  Mor- 
icp,  in  his  "Litterature  de  Tout-ii- 
I'heure,"  defines  his  position  when  he 
says  that,  to  the  poets  and  prose-writers 
who,  in  the  fresh  dejiarture  of  siig- 
gestive  symbolism,  are  "seeking  unex- 
plored kingdoms  for  themselves,"  Mal- 
lai'me  remains  the  absolute,  the  sym- 
bolic figure  of  the  Poet.  Much  of  this 
is  due  to  his  personal  character,  that 
appears,  with  a  singular  felicity,  to 
corresi^ond  to  his  exalted  ideals  of 
art.  Outwardly  his  life  flows  in  the 
quietest  and  most  common j)lace  chan- 
nels. His  house  has  been  in  a  retired 
street  of  Paris  for  many  years.  His 
literary  independence  he  secui-es  by 
teaching  in  a  college.  His  extreme 
scruples  against  publishing  his  work, 
that,  to  him,  is  never  definite  enoiigh, 
ready  enough,  increase  with  the  lapse 
of  time  ;  and  the  one  great  book,  long 
anticipated,  on  which  he  has  been  un- 
derstood to  be  engaged,  and  which  is 
to  be  the  climax  of  his  life,  say  his 
friends,  seems  to  come  no  nearer. 

Two  characteristic  notes  :  StejAane 
MaUarme  is  a  special  lover  of  the  or- 
gan, and  of  the  ballet,  that  initial  form 
of  all  art ;  and  strangely  enough,  he  is 
a  copious  and  delightful  causeur. 

A  very  different  figure  is  Paul  Ver- 
laine,  a  i^rince  of  Bohemians,  most  of 
whose  winters,  for  several  years,  have 
been  passed  in  one  or  another  of  the 
Paris  hospitals.  Here  is  "  the  one 
member  of  the  Decadent  and  Symbo- 
list school  whose  name  will  live,"  say 
the  people  who  have  an  antagonism  to 
all  that  school.  With  Mallarme,  he  is 
considered  the  twin -comer -stone  of 
the  edifice.  But  no  one  could  be  more 
brusquely  indifterent  to  the  importance 
of  being  the  initiator  of  any  formula 


whatever  than  this  modern  Villon, 
reckless,  generous  of  impulse,  rude  of 
manner,  atrocious,  and  lovable  to  his 
friends  somehow  through  aU — moral 
fall,  disaster,  endless  trouble  of  his 
ovm  brewing.  He  has  no  theories,  and 
very  few  conscious  precepts.  Such  as 
he  have  are  summed  in  the 
advice  of  his  "Art  Poetique." 

Que  ton  vers  soit  la  bonne  aventiire 

fiparse  au  vent  crispe  du  matin 

Qui  va  fleurant  la  menthe  et  le  thym.    .    .    . 

No  partisan  disquisitions  could  be 
ex25ected  from  the  jjropounder  of  that 
lovely,  that  easy  axiom,  so  wise,  so 
difficult  in  its  facility,  and  of  its  sum- 
mary corollary, 

Take  eloquence  and  wring  its  neck  ! 

Paul  Verlaine  is  personal,  first,  and 
last,  and  wholly.  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  any  poet  equally  so,  to  point  to  one 
who,  by  the  side  of  his  perfect  single- 
ness, has  not  at  some  time  the  air  of  a 
130se,  an  artifice,  and  a  consciousness. 
Prom  the  moment  in  which  he  eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  Parnassian 
traditions,  everything  he  wrote  was 
autobiographical.  That  Parnassian 
connection  was  illustrated  by  "  Les 
Fetes  Galantes  "  (a  transcription  of  the 
scenes  and  people  that  Watteau  painted, 
a  series  of  little  biscuit  figures,  with 
j)owder  and  patch,  living  out,  in  fugi- 
tive coquetries,  a  dreamy  comedy  of 
loves  and  hates),  stiU  quoted,  for  the 
enchantment  of  its  liquid  measures, 
while  that  which  comes  later  is  over- 
looked by  the  general  public,  or  for- 
gotten. 

Votre  .'line  est  un  paysage  choisi 
Que  vont  charmaut  masques  et  bergamasques, 
Jouant  du  luth,  et  dansant,  et  quasi 
Tristes  sous  leurs  deguisements  fautasques. 

Tout  en  chautant  sur  le  mode  mineur 
L'amour  vainqueur  et  la  vie  opportune, 
lis  n'out  pas  I'air  de  croire  a  leur  bonlieur, 
Et  leur  chanson  se  mele  au  clair  de  luue, 

Au  calme  clair  de  lune  triste  et  beau 

Qui  fait  rover  les  oiseaux  dans  les  arbres, 

Et  sangloter  d'extase  les  jets  d'eau, 

Les  grands  jets  d'eau  sveltes  parmi  les  arbres. 

All  that  follows  this  period,  "  Eoman- 
ces  san  Paroles,"  "  Sagessc,"  "  Amour," 
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"Jadis  et  Nagu^re,"  "  PanillMcment," 
is  hut  a  (lay-book,  as  it  were,  of  the 
various  jilmses  of  an  agitated  life,  of 
the  moral  tlHctii.itioiis  of  a  character 
in  which  the  iiiysti<'  ami  the  sensual 
imijulses  are  cijually  stion^.  This  bat- 
tle of  the  flesh  and  the  soul,  height- 
ened by  peculiarities  of  temperament 
to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  intensitj', 
is  the  eternal  theme  of  Verlaine.  He 
sings  no  other.  But  this  he  sings  with 
that  infusion  of  the  modern  spirit,  so 
difficult  to  define,  that  converts  the 
particular  case  into  the  symbol  of  the 
universal  law.  "  What  the  profound 
truth  may  be  concerning  the  sensa- 
tions of  modern  man,"  writes  Charles 
Morice,  "in  what  precise  sort  mysti- 
cism and  sensuality  to-day  divide  the 
modern  soul.  »■/, /,//  ///,■  Itorizons  of  pure 
thovghf  have  iiaf  i/<i  i/<  /in  itely  conquered, 
these  are  questions  to  which  Paul  Ver- 
laine alone  will  have  answered."  One 
may  carp  at  the  "alone."  But  the  itali- 
cised line  is  the  gist  of  the  quotation. 
To  the  Symbolists  Paul  Verlaine  syn- 
thesises  the  last  desperate  struggle  be- 
fore the  coming  of  that  spiritual  period 
to  which  they  all — some  more,  some  less 
vaguely — appear  to  look  forward.  Aside 
from  this,  he  has  given  a  powerful  im- 
petus to  the  i^et  Symbolist  desire  to 
revise  the  rules  of  French  versification. 
He  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  re- 
store the  suppleness  of  mediaeval  French 
metres  ;  he  has  taken  adorable  liberties 
with  the  cast-iron  verse  of  Boileau  ;  he 
has  invented  new  rhythms  ;  but  all  this 
less  from  any  aesthetic  resolution,  one 
suspects,  than  from  the  necessities  of 
his  artistic  being — a  thing  of  caprice, 
irregularity,  arbitrariness  ;  yet  with  a 
sure  method  in  its  madness,  an  instinct 
that,  touch  what  he  may,  charms  the 
line  into  beauty  in  his  hand.  Others 
have  not  always  escaped  the  grotesque 
in  their  desire  for  the  new  ;  Paul  Ver- 
laine is  a  juggler  by  the  grace  of  God. 
And,  finally,  he  has  the  Baudelairian 
quality  of  suggestiveuess  infinitely  be- 
yond Baudelaire.  So  high  he  prizes  it 
that  he  exclaims. 

And  all  the  rest  is  but  literature  ! 

What  spell  more  undefiuablc,  in  this 
kind,  than  that  of  the  three  verses  fol- 
lowing V 


Je  devine  a  travers  un 
Le  contour  subtil  des  voix  anciennes, 
Et  parmi  les  lueurs  musiciennes, 
Amour  pale,  une  aurore  future. 

Et  mon  ame  et  mon  coeur  en  delires 
Ne  sent  plus  qu'uue  espJce  d'oeil  double 
Oil  tremblote,  i  travers  un  jour  trouble, 
L'ariette,  helas  !  de  toutes  lyres  ! 

O  mourir  de  cette  mort  seulette 
Qui  s'en  vout,  cher  amour  qui  t'epeures, 
Balan9ant  jeunes  et  vieilles  beures  ! 
O  mourir  de  cette  escarpolette  I 

"  They  reprove,"  again  to  quote 
Charles  Morice,  "  these  adorable,  these 
unique  lines,  all  commentaries  which 
would  be  equally  useless  both  to  the 
poets,  who  do  not  need  them,  and  to  the 
others,  who  would  not  understand." 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  without 
appending  three  further  and  dift'erent 
verses,  that  give,  with  a  might  and  a 
beauty  almost  appalling,  the  note  of 
that  ever  -  renewed  sjiiritual  conflict 
stamjjing  every  page.  They  are  taken 
from  "  Sagesse,"  the  most  mystic,  the 
most  curiously  and  passionately  sincere, 
of  Vei-laine's  collections  of  later  poems. 

Les  faux  beaux  jours  out  lui  tout  le  jour,  ma 

pauvre  &me, 
Et  les  voici  vibrer  aux  cuivres  du  couchant. 
Ferme  les  yeux,  pauvre  ilme,  et  rentre  sur-le- 

cbamp  : 
Une  teutatiou  des  pires :  f uis  I'iufame. 


lis   out  lui  tout  le  jour 


grulons  de 


Battant  toute  vendange  aux  coUines,  coucliaut 
Toute  moisson  de  la  vallee,  et  ravageivnt 
Le  ciel    tout  bleu,  le  ciel  chanteur  qui  te  re- 
clame. 

O  paiis,  et  va-t'-en,  lente  et  joignant  les  mains! 
Si  ces  liiers  allaient  manger  nos  beaux  demains  ? 
Si  la  vieille  folie  fetait  encore  en  route  ? 

Ces  souvenirs,  va-t  il  falloir  les  retuer  ? 
Un  assaut  furieux,  le  supreme  sans  doute  ! 
O  va  prier  contre  I'orage,  va  prier. 

It  is  certain  that  this  is  not  the  voice 
of  a  i)oet  who  can  justly  continue  un- 
known, outside  of  a  limited  circle,  save 
for  an  indefinite  legend  of  general,  senii- 
satanic  disreijutableness. 

The  "  Romances  sans  Paroles  "  were 
written  during  an  especially  stormy 
phase  of  Verlaine's  career,  in  Flanders, 
and  in  England.  His  companion  along 
the  high-roads,  then,  and  in  the  tenia 
.     .     .    if  jovial  drinkrrx     .     .     .    was 
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a  boy  (it  was  iu  tlie  early  seventies  ;  the 
boy  was  not  yet  twenty),  wlio  had  al- 
ready written  a  number  of  short  poems, 
and,  at  that  period,  published  a  brief 
volume  of  fragments  iu  prose.  This 
shock-headed  boy  was  Ai'thur  Kimbaud, 
who,  in  the  last  half  decade,  has  been 
made  the  object  of  a  special  cult  by  the 
votaries  of  the  new  ideas.  Those  two 
or  three  years  of  intermittent  poetic 
production  ended  with  Eimbaud  in  a 
wUd  career  of  jourueyiugs  over  the 
half  of  Europe,  diversified  by  occasional 
police  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct, 
then  in  a  total  disappearance  in  the 
East,  whence  shadowy  reports  of  death, 
mythical  kingshij)  among  obscure  tribes, 
and  the  like,  have  reached  his  few  per- 
sonal friends  from  time  to  time.  Some 
of  those  first  poems,  in  manuscrijDt, 
were  meanwhile  being  rescued  from  a 
threatening  oblivion  by  the  tenacious 
friendship  of  Paul  Verlaine.  "Illumina- 
tions"— the  prose  fragments  aforesaid 
— were  gradually  coming  to  be  regard- 
ed by  the  Symbolists  as,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  "  the  condensation  in  a 
miraculous  jorose  of  all  known  philoso- 
phies, sciences,  and  literatures,  with 
their  concordances  and  rhj-thms.  .  .  . 
The  most  extraordinary  cosmogony  the 
human  soul  has  ever  conceived  .  .  . 
only  to  be  compared  to  the  poems  of 
the  Chaldeo-Semitic  tradition,  the  book 
of  Thot,  and  the  poetic  fragments  of 
the  Hindu  gosjjels." 

This  prose  of  Arthur  Eimbaud  is  one 
of  which  translation  fails  to  give  the 
"  diamautiue  quality." 

AFTER    THE    DELDGE. 

So  soon  as  the  Idea  of  the  Deluge  had 
sunk  back  into  its  jslace,  a  rabbit  halted 
amid  the  sainfoin  and  the  small  swing- 
ing bells,  and  said  its  prayer  to  the  rain- 
bow, through  the  spider's  web. 

Oh  !  the  precious  stones  in  hiding, 
the  flowers  already  looking  out. 

In  the  main  street  of  the  town  wares 
were  being  outspread  and  boats  were 
dragged  toward  the  sea,  mounting  up 
and  up  in  the  distance,  as  you  see  it  in 
engravings. 

Blood  flowed,  in  the  house  of  Blue- 
beard, in  the  slaughter-houses,  in  the 
circus.    .    .    .    Blood  flowed,  and  milk. 


Beavers  buUded.  Smoke  rose  from 
the  taverns. 

In  the  great  mansion,  behind  window- 
panes  still  drenched,  children  in  mourn- 
ing looked  at  marvellous  picture-books. 

A  door  slammed,  and,  in  the  hamlet 
square,  a  child  spun  its  arms  around, 
understood  of  the  weather-vanes  and 
all  church-steejjle-cocks  everywhere,  in 
the  explosive  wind-gust. 

Madame  .  .  .  established  a  pi- 
ano iu  the  TUps.  The  mass  and  first 
communions  were  celebrated  at  the 
hundred  thousand  altars  of  the  See. 

The  caravans  started.  And  the 
Sj)lendid  Hotel  was  erected  uj)on  the 
chaos  of  ice  and  night  of  the  Pole. 

The  moon,  then,  heard  the  jackals 
whimjjering  through  the  deserts  of 
thyme — and  eclogues  in  wooden  shoes 
grunting  in  the  fruit  -  garden.  Then, 
in  the  violet  forest,  all  a-bourgeon,  Eu- 
charis  said  to  me.  It  is  spring. 

Swell,  lake ;  foam,  roll  over  the 
bridge,  and  pass  above  the  woods  ;  sa- 
ble draperies  and  organs,  lightnings  and 
thunder,  mount  and  roll ;  waters  and 
melancholies  mount  and  raise  the  del- 
uges again. 

For  since  they  have  been  quelled — 
oh,  the  precious  stones  in  hiding,  and 
the  open  flowers !— all  is  ennui !  And 
the  Queen,  the  Sorceress,  who  lights 
her  live  coals  in  the  earthen  pot,  will 
nevermore  deign  to  tell  us  what  she 
knows,  and  what  we  ignore. 

From  the  "Illuminations"  also  the 
foUovnng : 

Let  them  lease  me,  at  last,  that 
tomb,  white-washed,  and  with  the  lines 
of  the  cement  in  relief  upon  it.  I  rest 
my  elbows  on  the  table,  the  lamp  lights 
vividly  these  new-sjiapers  that  I  am  idiot 
enough  to  i-ead  over,  lights  these  books 
that  have  no  interest. 

At  an  enormous  distance  above  my 
subterranean  drawing  -  room  houses 
strike  root,  the  mists  gather.  The  mud 
is  red,  or  black.  Monstrous  town, 
night  without  end ! 

Less  high  are  the  sewers.  On  both 
sides,  nothing  but  the  thickness  of  the 
globe.  Perhaps  the  abysses  of  azure, 
and  wells  of  fire  ?  It  is  peiT-hance  on 
these  planes  that  moons  and  comets 
meet,  and  seas  and  fables. 
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In  hours  of  bitterness  I  imagine 
balls  of  sapijhire,  of  metal.  I  am  mas- 
ter of  the  silence.  Why  should  the 
semblance  of  a  vent-hole  seem  to  pale 
up  there,  at  the  corner  of  the  vault? 

That  attempt  to  use  poetrj'  and  pi-ose 
conjointly  in  the  treatment  of  one 
theme,  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
as  the  moods  of  the  subject  dictate, 
which  stands  as  a  continuous  challenge 
before  many  of  the  Symbolists  —  the 
right  thing  to  1)6  done,  a  literary  form 
some  time  to  be  popularized — led  Eim- 
baud  later  on  to  some  experiments 
more  curious  than  hajipy.  Some  of  his 
earliest  poems,  those  fortunately  saved 
to  the  world  by  the  efforts  of  Paul  Ver- 
laiiie,  and  aiDpearing,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  latter's  "  Poetes  Maudits,"  "  Les 
Assis,"  "  Les  Chercheuses  de  Poux," 
"  Les  Effares,"  are  marvels  of  geniality 
of  vision,  and  of  a  grace  and  force  be- 
fore which  Paul  Verlaine  sinks  down  in 
adoration.  For  a  youth  two  or  thi-ee 
years  from  twenty,  they  have  a  perfec- 
tion of  maturity  almost  uncanny  in  its 
suggestion  of  early  decay.  But  they 
have  the  conventional  moulds.  Rim- 
baud just  then  took  any  form  that 
happened,  ready  -  made,  to  his  hand. 
Later,  his  literary  conscience  becoming 
sophisticated,  he  began  to  work,  says  his 
friend,  in  "the  naif,  the  very  and  the 
too  simi>le,  using  only  assonances,  vague 
words,  childish  or  jjopular  phrases." 
Verlaine  himself,  with  all  his  sapient 
richness,  has  this  extreme  research  of 
simplicity  in  the  diction  and  the  hand- 
ling of  a  theme  ;  he  grew  into  a  Primi- 
tive early.  But  the  fastidiousness  of 
Rimbaud,  his  too  exclusive  rejection  of 
"  effects,"  go  extraordinarily  far  toward 
the  last. 

J'ai  tant  fait  patience 
Qu'i  jamais  j'oublie. 
Craintes  et  souffrances 
Aux  cieux  sont  parties. 


Ainsi  la  prairie 
A  loubli  livree  ; 
Grandie  et  fleurie 
D'eneens  et  d'ivraies ; 
Au  bourdon  farouche 
De  cent  sales  mouches. 


Rimbaud  doubtless  preferred  his 

Elle  est  retrouvee  I 
Quoi  ?— L'fiternite. 
C'est  la  mer  melee 
Au  soleil, 

to  the  "Bateau  Ivre"of  his  initial  man- 
ner, which  all  the  poets  of  the  younger 
generation  are  said  to  know  by  heart, 
and  to  those  matchless  "Effares,"  of 
which  one  can  never  say  enough,  those 
brown  Murillo  boys,  a-gape  in  the  snow 
about  the  red-hot  breath  of  a  baker's 
oven,  so  intent,  spite  of  the  cold  search- 
ing their  tatters, 

■     ■     •     qii'  ils  cr^vent  leur  culotte 
Et  que  leur  chemise  tremblotte 
Au  rent  d'  hiver. 

This  love  of  the  barest  rhj'thmic  no- 
tation, and  of  that  unseizable  distinc- 
tion that  lurks  in  folk-songs  and  pojiu- 
lar  legends,  temi^ted  Jules  Laforgue  as 
well  —  Jules  Laforgue,  charming  and 
charmeur,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  delicate,  well-bred  wizard  wlio 
was  like  no  one  ever  but  himself. 

He  also  tried  the  mixing  of  prose  and 
verse.  His  verse  was  always  of  the 
sort  that  the  Symbolists  ajjprove ;  its 
harmonies  and  its  unity  were  "  psychic 
rather  than  syllabic."  He  had  all  auda- 
cities as  to  feet  and  accent.  His  poetry 
indeed  seems  little  else  than  rhythmic 
l^rose  divided,  tyi^ographically,  into  sep- 
arate lines.  His  jorose,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  poetical  cadences,  returns 
upon  itself  that  give  the  effect  of  a  re- 
frain, vague  reminiscences  of  rhymes, 
and  of  those  sub -rhymes,  in  a  minor 
key,  that  are  formed  by  assonances.  In 
his  jjrose  tales,  the  unique  "  Moralit6s 
Legendaires,"  he  breaks  into  verse 
whenever  the  thought  seems  to  sing 
itself  into  the  lyric  shape.  Those  two 
leading  qualities,  which  the  Symbolist 
work  always,  in  some  measure,  posses- 
ses (or  seeks  to  possess),  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  absolute  retained  in  treat- 
ing of  the  most  fugitive  accidents  and 
appearances,  and  a  penetration  of  the 
hidden  analogies  existent  in  phenomena 
the  most  divergent,  are  developed  in 
Laforgue  to  a  degree  of  keenness  the 
more  striking  because  of  his  determined 
touching  of  things  by  their  lightest, 
their  almost  frivolous,  side.     He  tends 
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back  to  the  centres  continually  ;  always 
he  gives  the  feeling  of  the  affinities 
behind  the  veil ;  and  the  o^Deration  is 
the  more  pungent  that  it  is  invested 
with  his  jDeculiar  humor,  a  half  senti- 
mental, wholly  tasteful  spirit  of  mock- 
ery, that,  in  exactly  the  same  mixture 
of  ingredients,  belongs  to  no  other 
Frenchman.  The  "  Moralites  Legen- 
daires "  handle  six  myths,  old  as  the 
world,  in  new  guise.  Laforgue's  Ham- 
let is  a  very  contemporaneous  young 
man,  his  Lohengrin  a  modern  Panthe- 
ist, not  devoid  of  priggishness,  his 
John  the  Bajstist  a  nineteenth  century 
socialist,  preaching  that  "  the  times  are 
near."  The  anachronism  never  degen- 
erates into  parody,  being  always  saved 
by  the  poetic  sense,  and  by  that  un- 
failing distinction  that  is  the  great  La- 
forguian  characteristic.  It  is  perhaps 
by  reason  of  this  distinction  that  he, 
aioue  of  aU  the  younger  French  wi-it- 
ers  —  of  aU  the  French  wi-iters  at  aU, 
indeed  —  has  been  able  to  create  the 
"Jeune  Fille,"  without  her  stultify- 
ing ignorance,  full  of  intuitive  dis- 
crimination, ingeniously  and  properly 
conscious  of  her  power  and  enchant- 
ment as  the  other  sex  .  .  .  the  little 
Eve,  advancing,  ravished  with  her  role. 
.  .  .  her  eyes  hymeneally  illumined 
.  .  .  all  her  hair  upon  her  shoul- 
ders .  .  .  in  the  wholesome  rising 
sun.  .  .  .  Elsa,  Andromeda,  and 
the  naiad  beloved  of  the  great  god 
Pan,  how  exquisite  are  they  aU  !  And 
Salome  :  "  '  Oh,'  exulted  all  hearts,  'how 
simple  must  be  the  fragrance  of  her 
skirt !  How  long  is  art,  how  short  is 
life !  Oh,  to  talk  to  her  in  a  corner, 
near  a  fountain -jet,  and  to  die     .     .     . 

to  die,  that  is,  unless '  " 

Jules  Laforgue's  way  of  seeing  is  al- 
ways personal.  In  the  Ai-cadian  coun- 
try where  Pan  pursues  his  nymph, 
"  the  sun  makes  his  adieux,  or,  rather, 
says  au  revoir,  quite  without  hy|3er- 
trophic  miens.  (Those  were  the  good 
old  times  !)  The  landscapes  begin  to 
thrill,  and  gi-ow  languid  in  late  tender- 
nesses. The  poplar  trembles  ;  a  dis- 
tinguished tree  that  chooses  its  hour. 
And  the  weeping- willow  weeps  over  the 
reasonless  darkening  of  the  mirror  of 
its  waters.  The  hills  and  the  distances 
grow   sombre   with    anxious    solitude. 


The  little  tree-frogs  will  soon  begin  to 
sing,  and  the  stars  will  not  be  long  in 
coming  out.  Nothing  is  missing  but 
the  Angclus.  (Other  times,  other  man- 
ners.) But,  O  twilight !  Innocence 
and  fraternity,  d  la  grace  de  Dieu  !  O 
altars,  not  so?  Let  the  Unknown  re- 
main at  home  ;  and  peace  be  on  earth 
to  couples  of  good-will."  Or  it  is  the 
lonely  island-home  of  Andromeda  :  "  O, 
monotonous  and  undeserved  home ! 
.  .  ,  The  sea !  From  whatever  side 
you  survey  her,  hour  after  hour,  at 
whatever  moment  you  surprise  her,  al- 
ways herself,  never  at  fault,  always 
alone,  empire  of  the  unsociable,  great 
history  in  the  process  of  making,  ill- 
digested  cataclysm  ;  as  if  the  liquid 
state  in  which  we  see  her  were  aught 
but  a  state  of  degeneracy  !  And  the 
days  when  she  prepares  to  shake  up 
that  state  (liquid  !).  And  those,  more 
intolerable  still,  when  she  assumes  the 
ravaged  air  of  one  who  has  no  glance 
it  can  consider  its  peer  in  which  to  re- 
fleet  itself  !  The  sea,  always  the  sea, 
without  an  instant's  weakness !  In 
brief,  not  the  stuff  of  which  friends  are 
made.  (Oh,  truly  !  renounce  that  idea, 
and  even  the  hope  of  sharing  her  ran- 
cors after  her  confidences,  no  matter 
how  long  you  may  have  lived  in  tete-d- 
tete  with  her.)  .  .  .  O  monotonous 
and  undeserved  country  !  When  will 
all  this  end  ?  And  what !  For  all  infin- 
ity :  space,  monopolized  by  that  indif- 
ferently limitless  sea  ;  time,  expi-essed 
by  those  skies  traversed  by  indifferent 
seasons  !  And  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand of  it  all?  What  can  we  do  in 
the  face  of  all  this  confused  and  ineffa- 
ble moroseness  ?  As  well  die  at  once, 
then,  having  received  a  good,  sentimen- 
tal heart  at  birth.  .  .  ."  Or,  again, 
it  is  Hamlet  with  the  skuU  of  Yorick. 
" .  .  .  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  As  one 
seems  to  hear,  in  one  little  shell,  all 
the  multitudinous  roar  of  the  ocean,  so 
I  here  seem  to  jjerceive  the  whole 
quenchless  symjihony  of  the  universal 
soul,  of  whose  echoes  this  box  was  as 
the  cross-roads.  There's  a  solid  idea. 
And  do  you  imagine  a  human  race  that 
would  look  no  further,  that  would  abide 
by  this  vaguely  immortal  sound,  that 
one  hears  in  a  hollow  skull,  by  way  of 
explanation  of  death,  that  is  to  say,  by 
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way  of  religion?  .  .  .  They  also 
bad  tlicir  time,  aU  these  small  folk  of 
History  ;  learning  to  read,  paring  their 
nails,  lighting  a  dirty  lamp  every  night, 
in  love,  gormandizing,  vain,  crazy  for 
compliments,  handshakes,  kisses,  living 
ott"  of  gossiji  and  parochial  twaddle, 
saying  :  '  What  kind  of  weather  will  it 
be  to-morrow?  Winter  is  coming. 
.  .  .  We  have  had  no  prunes  this 
year.'  Ah !  All  is  well  that  has  no 
end.  And  you,  Silence,  forgive  the 
Earth  ;  the  "little  fool  does  not  know 
what  she  is  about.  When  comes  the 
day  of  the  great  reckoning  of  Conscience 
before  the  Ideal,  she  -will  be  labelled 
with  a  piteous  idem  in  the  column  of 
the  immature  evolutions  of  the  Unique 
Evolution,  in  the  column  of  negligeable 
quantities.  .  .  .  But  yet — no  longer 
to  be,  no  longer  to  be  in  it,  no  longer 
to  be  of  it !  Not  even  to  be  able  to 
strain  against  one's  human  heart,  any 
afternoon  in  the  week,  the  melancholy 
of  centuries  compressed  into  one  little 
chord  upon  the  piano !     .     .     ." 

IV. 

To  follow  the  work  of  some  of  the 
other  writers  who,  by  nearer,  or  more 
remote,  beliefs  and  sympathies,  belong 
to  the  Symbolist  school,  would  lead  too 
far.  There  are  those  who  refuse  the 
designation  altogether,  and  prefer  to 
call  themselves  "  Romans,"  as  Jean 
Moreas  does  now;  or  "  Magnifiques," 
as  does  St.-Pol-Eoux ;  or  "  Mages,"  as 
does  the  extraordinary  person  known 
in  Paris  as  the  Sdr  JosejAin  Peladan. 
These  minor  groups  escaj)e  the  general 
view,  which  must  concern  itself  with 
the  main  tendencies  of  the  jjresent  lit- 
erary stirrings.  Whatever  may  be  the 
sectarian  or  personal  bias  of  some  of 
the  Jc.uneg,  they  all  describe  ellipses 
about  the  symbolic  idea.  If  one  or 
another  should  take  a  meteoric  flight 
into  an  ether  of  his  own,  the  same  tan- 
gential point  of  dejjarture  nevertheless 
exists.  Between  the  mystifying  vacu- 
ities of  Rene  Ghil  and  his  "  Coloration 
and  Instrumentation  of  Vowels  "  at  the 
one  jiole,  and  the  work  of  Gustave 
Kahn — who,  more  logically  than  any  of 
his  brethren,  has  carried  into  effect 
some  advanced  theories  as  to  the  evo- 


lutionary technique  of  the  poem  of  the 
future — at  the  other,  there  is  a  wide 
si)ace,  strewn  with  a  variety  of  icsthetic 
manifestations,  almost  all  of  which  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  tdtonnvmenlx,  but 
few  of  which  fail  of  some  element  of 
originality,  or  interest,  or  courage,  at 
least.  As  to  Gustave  Kahn,  he  is  alto- 
gether not  to  be  overlooked.  Natu- 
ralism having  marked  a  phase  in  hu- 
man history  given  uj)  to  the  collecting 
of  facts,  and  the  time  being  now  for 
"  reducing  the  greatest  multiplicity  of 
facts  to  the  smallest  number  of  prin- 
ciples," he  is  imbued  with  the  con- 
viction that  to  give  voice  to  this  meta- 
physical, this  symbolic  synthesis,  only 
a  species  of  prose- verse  is  adequate  ; 
nothing  but  a  medium  as  lyric,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  as  elastic — as  capable  of 
unbarriered  expansion,  as  the  universal 
"  rhythms "  to  be  exjiressed — can  be 
equal  to  the  enterprise.  And  so  he  of- 
fers a  simple  musical  notation,  swell- 
ing or  contracting  as  the  feeling  rises 
or  subsides  ;  a  line  of  seventeen  sylla- 
bles bearing  on  a  tide  of  meaning,  a 
short  one  of  two  marking  a  return  ol 
thought  upon  itself.  No  artificial  divi- 
sions and  boundaries  to  impede  the 
flux  and  reflux,  the  undulation  of  emo- 
tion and  jierception  ;  no  caj)itals  at  the 
beginning  of  each  line  to  cut  them  up 
into  idle  sections  to  the  eye  ;  no  punc- 
tuation to  distract  the  latter  by  detaO. 
Thus,  for  instance,  "  Uue  Nuit  sur  La 
Lande : " 


Dans  I'attente  de  ton  i 
les  matins  paraient  les  villages  ; 
en  I'attente  de  ton  visage 
lescCteaux  vetaient  des  conrbes  de  sourires. 

Et  devant  ta  beaut6  sacliaut  qu'il  faut  souffrir 
les  automues  sacraient  leurs  forcts  de  dou- 
ceur 
pres  des  sources,  en  miroir  de  douceur. 

Et  pour  sauver  les  ames  des  passants, 
les  ames  et  les  sens  qui  vont  fl  la  ferveur 
les  hivers  avaient  des  calmes  annonciateurs 
que  parfois  ta  beaute  passerait  calme  et  sans 
sourire. 


And  again  : 

L'ombre  s'amoncelle  aux  paleurs  sur  les  ter- 

rasses 
et  fait  6clore  plus  doux  les  flambeaux  pris  des 

vasques 
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oil  rient  comme  uii  rcveil  de  sa  voix 
les  panaches  vivants  des  fontaines  ; 
la  ronde  des  fees  et  des  masques  ; 
d'opales  gonies  s'accoudent  ;i  ses  terrasses, 
des  ballets  dansent  sur  ses  dalles. 

Impossible,  once  the  strangeness 
jjassed,  not  to  recognize  that  Gustave 
Kalin,  with  this  species  of  recitative, 
based  on  assonances  and  discreetly  bal- 
anced values  of  words  and  syllables, 
obtains  some  very  striking  effects,  har- 
nionious,  subtle,  and  wave-like.  Impos- 
sible, also,  not  to  feel  again  the  analo- 
gies between  all  such  attempts  and  the 
leading  spirit  in  modern  music.  Pro- 
foundly to  analyze  emotion  in  its  con- 
stituent elements,  in  order,  then,  to 
synthetize  it  by  the  melodic  line,  the 
thread  of  dominant  themes,  was  the 
object  of  Wagner.  In  Gustave  Kahn's 
"  Palais  Nomades  " — as  a  sub-title  for 
which  he  gives  "Wandering  Voices" — 
vague  suggestions,  accents,  arise  on 
every  side,  which  now  separate,  now 
answer  each  other,  and  meet  in  syn- 
thetic accord.  And  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  a  correspondence  between  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  Wagnerian  orches- 
tra and  this  rocking  measure,  whose 
chanting  and  complex  flexibility  gives 
very  finely  the  feeling  of  immensity. 
Indeed,  it  has  of  late  been  remarked 
that  the  negligent  Sjaubolist  rhythms 
and  rhjTties  seemed  to  be  especially 
fitted  for  the  operatic  libretto,  so  close 
is  the  marriage  between  certain  of  these 
literary  tendencies  and  the  sister-art,  as 
it  has  grown  to  be  since  that  greatest 
of  moderns,  Richard  Wagner.  That 
painting  is  travelling  a  parallel  road  as 
well,  the  Symbolists  do  not  omit  to  jsoint 
out.  There  a  large  class  agree  in  think- 
ing that,  as  Jean  Moreas  declares,  art 
can  never  find  in  the  objective  anything 
but  an  extremely  restricted  starting- 
point  ;  and  make  one  of  their  aims  the 
striving  after  the  abstract  of  a  con- 
sensus of  facts,  sensations,  actions,  the 
looking  for  the  absolute  in  any  repre- 
sentation of  human  life.  A  few  wi-iters 
on  art  who,  ado^jting  the  Symbolistic 
theories,  have  become  attached  to  the 
skirmishing  outposts  of  the  movement, 
have  endeavored  to  make  clear  the  ulti- 
mate ends,  and  corresponding  technical 
methods,  of  some  of  the  new  joainters  ; 
to  outline  the  similarity,  for  instance, 


that  exists  between  these  theories  and 
the  work  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  who 
seeks  to  harmoniously  "  insci'ibe  "  his 
pictures  in  the  frame  of  causes,  instead 
of  making  them  simply  copies  of  some 
odd  corner  of  life  or  nature  begun,  and 
limited,  wthout  reason  ;  and  the  almost 
hieratic  expression  of  whose  personages 
is  always  enclosed  in  a  unification  of 
tonality  that  piirf)oses  to  be,  and  is, 
sjTubolic.  They  likewise  turn  to  Eu- 
gene Carriere,  one  of  the  modern  French 
painters  who  has  been  most  systemati- 
cally maltreated  by  popular  judgments, 
and  who,  in  his  jDortraiture  of  the  hu- 
man countenance,  retreats  as  much  as 
possible  from  his  subject,  that  he  may 
gain  that  particular  J»8^'.ss(3  of  vision  in 
the  treatment  of  it  which  symbolizes, 
in  the  domain  of  form,  the  justice 
brought  about  by  time  in  the  consid- 
eration of  events.  The  details  of  the 
human  face  appear  to  escape  in  his 
portraits,  drowned  in  a  luminous  white- 
and-gray  mist ;  what  is  there  is  some- 
thing like  the  ghost  of  the  sitter  ;  in 
reality  his  true,  psychological  self  ;  his 
spirit's  likeness  ;  suggested,  indicated, 
not  explained ;  the  likeness  of  a  soul 
obviously  not  bowed  down  to  a  partic- 
ular Now  and  Here,  but  having  affini- 
ties with  the  wider  scheme  of  things, 
with  the  eternities.  Idealistic,  synthet- 
ic, symbolic,  in  their  aims  and  methods, 
all  the  achievements  of  the  neo-impres- 
sionists,  following  Manet's  initial  direc- 
tion :  Pissarro,  Eaffaelli,  Renoir,  De- 
gas, Seurat,  Signac  ;  always  that  inter- 
est in  the  mass  that  alone  is  veracious  ; 
always  the  system  of  large  spots  ;  of 
shadows  formed  by  complementary  col- 
ors ;  always  the  effort  to  obtain  the  en- 
semble, and  by  means  of  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  treatment. 


It  is  the  complaint  of  the  adversaries 
of  all  this  exotic  literature  in  France, 
that  a  large  number  of  those  who  prac- 
tise and  propagate  it,  and  take  liberties 
so  unprecedented  with  the  French 
tongue,  are  not  of  French  origin.  And 
it  is  a  rather  noteworthy  fact  that  this 
should  be  true.  Jean  Moreas,  whose 
"  Polerin  Passionne  "  has  won  I'epute 
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outside  the  Sjiubolist  ranks,  is,  by 
birth,  a  Greek  ;  Charles  Vignier  is  a 
Swiss  ;  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  author 
of  several  dramas  of  a  very  remarkable 
power,  a  talent  and  personality  among 
the  most  interesting  and  sj'mpathetic 
of  this  group,  is  a  Belgian  ;  the  extrav- 
agances of  Eene  Ghil  hail  from  Bel- 
gium also  ;  and  Francis  Viele-GriiHn, 
and  Stuart  Merrill  ^ — the  former  the 
author  of  the  "  Cygnes,"  and  editor  of 
one  of  the  Symbolist  reviews,  the  latter 
a  young  f)oet  held  in  much  esteem  by 
the  new  writers — are  of  American  par- 
entage. It  might  be  xjossible,  perhaps, 
to  believe,  on  the  strength  of  this  vari- 
eiy  of  nationalities,  in  something  more 
than  a  local  manifestation  ;  but,  wheth- 
er or  no  the  main  ideas  for  which  the 
Sjanbolists  are  doing  battle  at  jjresent 
have  their  foundation  in  a  wider-spread 
instinct  of  imiDendiug  changes,  for  the 
moment  this  esoteric  baud  suffers  no 
danger  from  an  excess  of  popularity. 
The  Symbolists  have  no  ready-made  cli- 
entele to  hamper  their  iusjjiratiou,  by 
exacting  a  repetition  of  what  has  once 
perhaps  had  the  fortune  to  please. 
Their  wares  having  no  mercantile  value, 
they  are  not  tempted  to  inartistic  over- 
production. Latterly  the  Paris  ^sress 
has  ceased  to  occupy  itself  with  them 
in  that  temi^er  of  a  time  ago.  We 
are  told  that  they  are  working  in 
silence.  And  though  this  silence  be 
somewhat  too  frequently  broken  by  a 
belaboring  of  heads  on  technical  and 
other  grounds,  to  be  majestic,  it  seems 
agreed  that  of  such  is  the  atmosphere 
projntious  to  the  incubation  of  mo- 
.  mentous  things.  Better  contumely 
than  the  easy  breath  of  success  aure- 
oling  the  mediocre  bald  spot  on  the 
middle-aged  jDate  of  the  divinities  of 
the  day. 

And  as  to  these  momentous  things  ? 
As  to  the  future  of  Symbolism  ? 

"  You  will  never  go  to  the  great  jiub- 
lic,"  said  one  of  the  Naturalist  celeb- 
rities to  Jean  Moreas.  How  satisfac- 
torily to  answer  that  objection,  that  an 
art  can  never  move  the  social  strata 
which,  with  so   exclusive   an  attitude. 


appeals  only  to  a  mental  aristocracy — 
is  not  clear.  Evasively,  the  reply  was 
that  the  Symbolists  miist  go  to  the 
great  piiblic,  in  time,  but,  by  another 
road.  And,  calmly,  a  Symbolist  mani- 
festo, penned  by  Jean  Moreas,  thus 
concluded:  "tUI  those  who  have  suf- 
fered the  reviliugs  of  contemporaries 
may  console  themselves  by  meditating 
upon  the  end  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Alfred  de  Vigny  to  Lord  ...  at  the 
time  of  the  first  jjerformance  of  his 
translation  of  OtheUo.  In  it  he  com- 
pares society  to  a  large  clock  having 
three  hands.  One,  the  largest,  advances 
so  slowly  that  one  could  believe  it  mo- 
tionless ;  it  is  the  mass  of  men.  The 
other,  somewhat  lighter  and  swifter  of 
movement,  progresses  rajjidly  enough 
to  permit  the  eye,  mth  a  little  atten- 
tion, to  jjereeive  its  progress  :  this  is 
the  mass  of  enlightened  men.  But, 
above  these  two  hands  there  is  another, 
incomparably  more  agile,  and  whose 
bounds  one  follows  but  with  difficulty ; 
sixty  times  it  has  seen  the  space  before 
it  ere  the  second  hand  has  jarogressed, 
and  the  first  dragged  itself,  thus  far. 
'  Never,  no,  never,  have  I  looked  at  this 
third  hand,  this  little  dart,  so  restless, 
so  bold,  so  emotional,  springing  for- 
ward, cjuivering,  as  it  were,  with  the 
sense  of  its  own  audacity,  or  with  the 
l^leasure  of  its  conquest  over  time  — 
never  have  I  looked  at  it  without  think- 
ing that  the  poet  has  ever  had — ever 
should  have — this  rapid  advance  march 
in  the  centuries ;  this  advance  upon 
the  general  sinrit  of  his  nation,  even 
ujaon  that  of  its  most  enlightened 
part.'" 

In  his  jiresent  advance  march  the 
Symbolist  poet  is  perhajDS  handicapiDcd 
by  some  of  the  luggage  he  carries. 
When  the  slower  portion  of  the  world 
reaches  the  spot  where  now  he  stands, 
he  may  be  found  to  have  dropj^ed  some 
of  it  on  the  way,  or  mayhap  himself  to 
have  vanished  into  air.  But  be  should 
be  the  first  to  feel  this  small  matter, 
if  the  spirit  that  was  in  him  helj)  to 
form  the  threads  that  will  weave  the 
texture  of  future  things. 


THE  VIOLIN. 


By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


Viva  fui  in  s^-lvis, 
Dum  vixi  taoiii, 
Mortua  dulce  caiio. 


All  the  leaves  were  rustling  in  the  forest, 
All  the  springs  were  Inibbling  iu  the  moss  ; 

What  light  laughter  where  the  brooks  wxre  spillinj 
What  lament  I  heard  the  branches  toss, 
Ah,  what  pipings  gave  me  thrill  on  thrill! 

All  the  world  was  wild  with  broken  music — 
I  alone  was  silent,  I  was  still. 
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White  the  mooubeam  wove  its  weird  about  me, 
Starsbine  clad  my  boughs  with  streaming  flame, 

Mighty  winds  caressed  me  out  of  heaven, 
Storm-clouds  in  a  fleece  upon  me  came. 
Earth's  deep  juices  fed  me  all  my  fill — 

Strains  swept  through  me  fit  for  sovran  singing — 
I,  alas,  was  silent,  I  was  still. 

I  was  still,  though  callow  buds  were  swarming. 
Still,  though  sylvan  life  throughout   me  stirred. 

Embassy  though  mine  of  jDraise  and  i^assion, 
Melancholy  waiting  on  mj'  word. 
Inarticulate  those  murmurs  stole  ! 

What  without  the  rhythmic  thrall  w^ere  transjjort? 
What  were  longing?    Silent  was  the  soul. 

When  the  sleeting  rains  fled  far  on  tempest. 
With  the  eyry  rocking  under  me. 

Part  of  the  great  i)lanet  flying  northward. 
Star  among  the  stars  I  fain  would  be. 
Wide  upon  the  gale  I  spread  my  jjlume — 

Oh,  not  mine  to  burst  in  clamorous  chanting, 
Syllabling  some  eager  song  of  doom  ! 

I  remember  me  of  gladsome  ruoruiugs 

Where  the  sun  swejit  in  a  quickening  flash 

Down  long  lanes  to  pass  in  glooms  of  verdure, 
While  it  gave  my  stem  a  golden  jslash. 
Hapijy  oiitcry  made  the  hollows  ring. 

I  had  sung  then  with  the  singing  children — 
Woe  is  me,  there  was  no  voice  to  sing. 

I  remember  me  of  summer  twilights — 

Red  the  brand  burned  in  the  smouldering  west. 

While  two  lovers  leaned  on  me  together. 
And  I  felt  their  tremor  through  my  breast. 
Softly,  softly  sighed  the  lonely  thrush 

Till  the  heart  swooned  in  a  joy  of  sorrow — 
I  could  only  listen  through  the  hush. 

When  the  wanderer  spent  his  soul  with  weeijiug 
Deep  in  the  long  bracken  at  my  base. 

Low  my  shade  bent  round  him  as  a  covert. 
Wearying  to  whisjoer  words  of  grace. 
Bitterly  with  grief  acquainted  then 

All  his  sadness  passed  into  my  being. 
Sadness  that  would  never  forth  atrain. 
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Came  the  woodsman  with  his  stroke  and  felled  me ; 

Strong  suns  sucked  the  life  from  every  cell ; 
Bending,  purfling,  hearing  unsung  wai-bles, 

Came  the  craftsman  with  his  cunning  spell, 
Gave  me  flowing  lines  beloved  of  men. 
As  old  kings  in  strange  gums  swathed  and  vested 

I  lay  dead.     What  mattered  singing  then  ? 

Came  the  Master — drew  his  hand  across  me  — 
Oh,  what  shocked  me,  what  great  throb  of  bliss 

Wakened  me  to  j^ulse  on  jjulse  of  rajjture — 
Soul  my  soul,  I  never  dreamed  of  this! 
Breath  of  horn  and  silver  fret  of  flute, 

Compass  of  all  nature's  various  voices, 
I  was  singing — I  who  once  was  mute  ! 

Winding  waters,   silken  breezes  blowing, 

Fragrances  of  morning,  filled  my  tune, 
Glimjises  of  the  land  where  dreams  are  mantled, 

East  o'  the  sun  and  rearward  of  the  moon. 
Songs  from  music's  ever-swelhng  tide. 
Music  beating  up  the  walls  of  heaven — 

I  had  never  sung  had  I  not  died  ! 


I 

I 


i!l:5'  i.'iSl 


Point  of  new. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  ANDOVER   HOUSE   IN   BOSTON. 
By  H'^illiam  Jewett  Tucker. 


The  distinction  is  now  recognized, 
though  not  as  yet  very  clearly  defined 
in  the  public  mind,  between  what  is 
known  as  the  lower  and  the  higher 
philanthropy.  The  lower  philanthro- 
jjy  meant  the'  attempt  "to  put  right 
what  social  conditions  had  put  wrong." 
The  higher  philanthroj^y  means  the  at- 
tempt "  to  put  right  the  social  condi- 
tions themselves." 

Of  course,  no  moral  significance  at- 
taches to  the  use  of  the  term  "higher" 
as  appKed  to  philanthropy.  The  term, 
like  the  phrase,  "the  higher  criti- 
cism," is  entirely  free  from  assumij- 
tion.  Nothing  could  have  been  nobler 
in  motive  or  in  practice  than  that 
first  simple  charity  which  went  out  to 
meet  the  early  jjoverty  of  the  cities,  and 
which  was  always  ready  to  run  upon  its 
errands  of  mercy  witliout  stopjiing  to 
ask  too  many  questions.  It  developed 
characters  of  rare  sensitiveness.  Char- 
ity became  one  of  the  tine  arts,  creating 


tyi^es  of  moral  beauty.  Men 
saw  that  it  must  be  blessed  to  give, 
whatever  it  might  be  to  receive.  And 
when  the  23roblem  of  suffering  grew 
■weighty  and  urgent,  with  the  growth 
of  the  city,  this  same  spirit  of  charity 
grew  strong,  watchful,  and  inventive. 
It  proved  to  be  able  to  deal  with  classes, 
as  before  it  had  dealt  with  individuals. 
It  was  quick  to  follow  out  every  hint 
and  suggestion  of  unrelieved  want  and 
distress.  Charities  multiplied  as  the 
objects  of  charity  were  detected.  The 
relief  of  the  j'oor  brought  to  light  the 
child  of  230vertv,  the  child  of  poverty- 
led  the  way  to  his  cripjDled  brother,  the 
diseased  child  pointed  to  the  suffering 
mother  ;  and  when  the  region  of  dis- 
ease was  once  really  discovered,  it  was 
quickly  occupied  with  every  variety  of 
institutional  relief. 

I  recall  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
spirit  and  method  of  the  old  charity  in 
the  ]iersou  of  a  well-known  philanthro- 
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pist  of  New  York,  who  for  more  than  the  eouver.satiou  us  if  there  had  l>een 
half  a  century  followed  with  an  imerr-  no  interruption — there  really  had  Leeu 
iug  instinct  the  subtle  jn-ogress  of  dis-  none — he  covered  the  face  of  his  dead 
tress  and  misery.  When  I  knew  him  and  withdrew,  to  take  up  again  in  its 
he  had  passed  his  three  score  and  ten  time  his  now  solitary,  but  joyous,  work, 
years.  Yet  each  year  seemed  to  add  to  My  honored  fi-ieud  was  the  embodi- 
the    eagerness     and    intensity    of     liis    ment  of  that  charity,  to  the  credit  of 

which  must  be  placed 
the  (  ount  less  organi- 
7<iti()n'5  a  u  d  institu- 
tions ^\hich  are  the 
most  <  onsi^icuous 
signs  of  a  living  Chris- 
tianit\. 

But  with  the  extra- 
oidiiiaiii  multiplica- 
tion and  extension  of 
( lull  ities,  consequent 
upon  the  growth  of 
po\eit^,  disease,  and 
vice  tlie  question  be- 
gan to  aiise  in  some 
earnest  minds,  may 
theie  not  be,  after  all, 
something  better  than 
chantv,  or,  at  least, 
nla.^  theie  not  be  a 
laigei  and  better 
ohaiitj  ■*  Grant  that 
the  pi  ogress  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been 
maikcd  by  the  reliev- 
ing agencies  and  in- 
stitutions which  line 
its  path,  may  not  its 
piogiess  be  still  more 
cle  u  h  m.irked  by  the 
idatnf  decrease  of 
th(  St  \erv  agencies 
111(1  institutions"?  May 
not  (  luistianity  be  ap- 
plied \\isely,  vigorous- 
l^  and  with  better  re- 
sults at  the  sdiirces  of 
suffering  ?  The  seri- 
ous asking  of  these  questions  gradually 
brought  in  the  higher  ijhilauthropy, 
whose  aim,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  so 
much  "  to  put  right  what  social  condi- 
littlc,  into  the  presence  tions  have  put  wrong."  as  to  "  put  right 
d  there  talked,  as  only    the  social  conditions  themselves."     The 


search.  An  incident,  associated  with 
his  greatest  ]ievsonal  bereavement,  re- 
vealed in  iiic  tlic  whole  simit  of  his  life. 
Aslcalliil  iiiioii  liiiii  in  his  sorrow,  be 
took  me,  altci 
of  liis  dead, 
the  voice  of  age  and  love  could  sjjeak. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  put  his  hand  in- 
to his  pocket,  and  took  out  a  check. 
"There,"  said  he,  "is  a  check  for 
$25,000  from  Mrs.  Stewart  for  my 
woman's    hosi)ital"       Tlien,    resuming 


new  jjhilanthropy  does  not  attemiDt  to 
supersede  entirely  the  old  charity ;  it 
does  oSer  itself  as  a  much-needed  helper 
and  aUy. 

Tlie  intermediate  step  from  the  lower 
to  tlie  higher  pliilaiithiopy  was  taken 
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through  the  charity  orgauizatiou  move- 
ment, the  motive  of  which  was  to  econ- 
omize charity.  The  moral  as  well  as 
financial  waste  of  the  ciu-rent  charity 
had  become  aijpalling.  It  was  estimat- 
ed that  the  "  jjaujaer.  the  impostor,  and 
the  fraud  of  every  descrij)tion,  carried 
off  at  least  one-half  of  all  charity,  pub- 
lic and  jjrivate."  The  j)oor  man,  who 
preferred  to  work  rather  than  to  beg, 
was  supplanted  by  the  jjauper,  who  pre- 
ferred to  beg  rather  than  to  work.  It 
was  a  comjjaratively  easy  matter  for  a 
professional  pauper  to  utilize  the  char- 
ity of  several  different  societies,  especi- 
ally those  which  were  religious,  for  the 
support  of  himself  or  his  family  ;  while 
shre\sd  knaves,  who  saw  the  market 
\alue  of  an  infirmity  or  a  deformity, 
oiaaiiized  an  aim^  of  cripijles  of  every 


cisive  measures  were  taken  to  break  it 
up  through  reforms  in  the  method  of 
administration.  In  1869  a  society  was 
organized  in  London  under  the  title, 
"  The  Society  for  Organized  Charitable 
ReKef,  and  for  Ee2oressing  Mendicity," 
an  organization  which  was  quickly  cop- 
ied in  the  larger  towns  of  the  provinces. 
The  first  move  in  the  same  direction,  in 
this  country,  was  made  in  1877,  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  like  organization,  which  has 
since  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  the  country  under  the  name  of  the 
"Associated  Charities."  Naturally  these 
societies  began  their  work  as  a  crusade 
against  indiscriminate  charity.  They 
brought  together,  as  far  as  practicable, 
all  the  benevolent  agencies  which  were 
at  work  in  a  given  community,  thev  in- 


Baths  and  Appliances  for  Exercise. 


sort,  whom  they  stationed  at  the  comers  troduced   the  scientific  and  systematic 

of   the  streets,  or  through  whom  they  visitation  of  the  poor,  they  sought  out 

invaded  the  homes  of  the  compassion-  and  exposed  the  iniquitous  frauds  which 

ate.     The   demoralizing    effect   of    this  had  been  fostered  by  neglect,   and  in 

traffic  in  charity  was  so  evident  that  dc-  various    ways    decreased    the    growing 
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volume  of  pauperism.  And  the  work 
of  the  "Associated  Charities"  necessar- 
ily led  to  the  study  of  social  conditioiis. 
It  was  imi^ossible  to  deal  with  pauper- 
ism iu  any  scientific  way  without  in- 
vestigating the  sources  of  it.  Still  the 
inherited  object  of  the  "  Associated 
Charities"  was  charity — the  relief  of 
suffering — the  special  occasion  for  its 
action  being  the  need  of  seeing  to  it 
that  charity  reached  the  actual  sufiferer, 
and  only  in  the  right  way.  It  belonged 
by  origin,  and  in  part  by  method,  to 
the  agencies  which  were  trying  "  to  put 
right  what  social  conditions  had  put 
wrong."  It  was  evident  that  a  new 
type  of  philanthro^Dy  was  needed,  with 
the  one  distinct  object  of  trying  "  to 


ing  representatives  upon  the  boards  of 
"  Associated  Charities  "  iu  its  vicinity, 
it  is  not  another  charitable  organization 
or  institution.  It  has  no  moneys  to  dis- 
burse. As  far  as  appears  to  a  transieut 
visitor,  the  House  is  simply  a  home 
where  a  grouj)  of  educatc<l  young  men — 
chiefly,  but  not  necessarily,  those  wlio 
have  had  a  theological  training  —  live, 
study,  and  work.  But  the  House  is 
organized  upon  an  idea,  which  the 
group  is  constantly  working  out,  each 
man  in  harmony  wdth  his  fellow.  Evi- 
dently the  great  requisite  iu  any  at- 
tempt to  modify  wrong  social  condi- 
tions is  the  perfect  understanding  of 
those  conditions.  And  the  knowledge 
of  any  such  conditions  is  best  gained  by 


Reading-room  at  the  Wells  Memorial, 
A  Club-lionse  aud  Savings  Institution  for  Worltingn 


jjut  right  the  social  conditions  them- 
selves." 

The  Andover  House  has  its  place  and 
does  its  work  within  the  sphere  of  this 
new  philanthropy.  It  is  one  of  the 
agencies  which  represent,  in  a  sim])le 
aud  unostentatious  way,  the  jirinciples 
and  methods  through  which  the  new 
2)hilanthropy  is  beginning  to  make  it- 
self felt  in  society.  While  in  sympathy 
with  all  charital)le  movements,  and  hav- 


practically  subjecting  one's  self  to  them, 
lit  least  to  the  extent  of  making  them 
tlie  daily  environmeut  of  his  life.  Resi- 
dence is  the  key  to  the  situation  in  any 
locality.  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
things  come  to  one,  in  the  way  of  the 
daily  intercourse  with  his  neighbors, 
which  would  entirely  evade  the  most 
careful  search  from  without.  It  is  the 
unsought  information  which  tells  best 
the  story  of  a  neighborhood.     And  far 
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beyoucl  auy  gaiu  in  tlic  way  of  kiiDwl-  sit,niiticaiiee  of  liviiifj  uuder  wrou^'  so- 

edge  is  the  seuse  of  iilontilii^'ution  with  cial  coiulitions.     I  doubt  if  one  jjersou 

otliers  wliioli  conies  throiioli  residence  can    well   bear   the    straiu.      It   is    the 

among    them.      One    is    conscious    of  group    which   saves   the    individual   to 


breathing  the  same  social  atmosi^here, 
and  though  he  may  reti'eat  from  the 
more  disheartening  surroundings  of  his 
work  into  the  shelter  and  cheer  of  the 
group,  yet  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  lives  are  in  mind  by  day  and 
by  night.  The  constant  strain  upon 
the  sympathies  is  the  test  of  the   real 


his  work,  and  supplies  that  fund  of 
good  cheer  which  is  indispensable  to  it. 
This  resident  group  is  made  up  of 
educated  men,  of  men,  that  is,  trained 
to  think  ujion  social  problems.  It  rep- 
resents the  contribution  of  thought 
rather  than  of  money  toward  their  so- 
lution.    Doubtless  some  of  the  theories 
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held,  thougli  learned  in  the  best  schools, 
are  found  to  need  essential  modiiiea- 
tiou  when  tested  by  the  actual  fact. 
But  they  give  intelligent  apj^roach  to 
studies  from  life.  And  it  should  be 
said  that  much  of  the  knowledge  with- 
in recent  books  is  based  upon  direct 
investigation,  as  with  Charles  Booth's 
■•  Labor  and  Life  of  the  People,"  or  is 
the  result  of  reasoning  uj)on  ascertained 
facts.  To  call  the  present  training  of 
the  schools  in  Sociology  purely  theoret- 
ical is  a  misnomer.  It  is  in  reality  but 
one  degree  removed  from  Ufe. 

Further,  the  group  represents  the  idea 
of  sj^ecial  consecration  on  the  part  of  its 
members.  The  work  of  the  House  pro- 
ceeds from  the  religious  motive.  It  is 
carried  on  without  compensation,  excejit 
in  cases  where  exjjeuses  are  met  by  fel- 
lowships. Some  residents  propose  to 
make  work  of  the  nature  there  carried 


ter.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  field  which 
calls  more  clearly  for  the  true  mission- 
ary disposition  and  temj^er  than  resi- 
dent work  among  the  poor  in  the  great 
cities. 

The  Andover  House  took  its  name 
from  its  origin.  As  might  be  supposed, 
a  large  number  of  the  graduates  of  An- 
dover Theological  Seminary  (about  twen- 
ty miles  from  Boston)  are  in  service  in 
and  around  Boston.  In  October  of 
1891  a  personal  invitation  was  extended 
through  these  graduates,  to  all  who  were 
interested  in  establishing  a  settlement 
for  social  work  in  Boston,  to  form  an 
association  for  that  purpose.  The  invi- 
tation met  with  a  quick  and  generous 
response,  and  an  Association  was  at  once 
formed  which  now  numbers  about  three 
hundred  members.  This  Association  is 
made  up  of  persons  who  are  interested 
in  this  s^Decial  type  of  work.     No  other 


on  their  life-work.  Otliers  will  take  qualification  is  asked  for.  Of  course, 
the  spirit  of  it  into  their  after-duties,  tlie  principles  upon  which  the  work  is 
wliatever  may  be  their  sjiecial  eharac-    to  be  carried  on  are  clearly  stated  in 
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the  eoustitutiou  wbicl.  was  adoi.ted  In-  iu-ton  Street  aud  Harrison  Aveuue,  in 
the  Association.  As  has  been  stated,  Ward  XVH.,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city 
the  reHgious  motive  pervades  the  wliole  Tlje  street  itself  is  quite  excei)tioual  in 
movement,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  sec-  its  apijearance,  being  made  up  of  two 
tarian.  It  is  not  even  iuter-denomiua-  blocks  of  entirely  respectal)le  looking 
tional.  No  regard  is  paid  to  denomina-  dwelling-houses.  '  Some  of  the  houses 
tional  distinctions.  The  Council,  w^hich  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
istheailnmiisti-Miivc  i),,(|y  in  the  Associ-  original  owners.  The  general  section 
ation.  IS  iii.kIc  ii|>  (.1  ]ii'iM(ns  of  various  covered  by  the  House  is  a  narrow  strip 
religimis  liuih-,.  and  (liis  lius  come  about  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  lying  on 
not  at  all  by  (Icsi-n,  hut  naturally  ac-  the  south  side  of  Washington' Street 
cording  to  personal  intcnst.  The  work  and  falling  awav  toward  what  is  known 
IS  supported  partly  l)y  ni<ud)ership  fees,  as  the  South  Cove.  The  social  lines  in 
and  partly  by  annual  subscriptions.  Boston  run  north  and  south.  With  the 
The  past  year  a  considerable  additional    exception  of  the  "  north  end  "  the  social 

movement  is  away  from  the 

i  south  and  east.    Each  street 

/^  toward   the  west   increases 

/     "■"^-.      I  the   social   standing    of   its 

residents. 
-^^  ;  The  i^opulation  of  the 

neighborhood  is  not  the 
most  i^icturesque  in  its  pov- 
erty in  the  city.  The  most 
recent  immigration  —  the 
Arab,  the  Russian  Jew,  and 
even  the  Italian — has  not  as 
yet  really  invaded  the  dis- 
trict, though  it  has  made 
its  appearance  at  the  lower 
end.  That  stage  of  over- 
crowding has  not  been 
reached  which  discriminates 
in  favor  of  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded.  And  yet 
the  population  embraces 
some  of  the  worst  tyjies  to 
be  found  in  the  city.  It  is 
by  no  means  homogeneous. 
Nearly  all  nation ahties  and 
races  are  represented  in  it. 
There  is  no  social  unity. 
The  largest  social  unit  is  a 
grouj).  Extreme  social  con- 
ditions are  found  in  close 
'  contiguity.    The  visitor  who 

I^asses  from  street  into  alley 
and  court  wiU  quickly  no- 
tice, but  will  not  be  ajjt  to 
Sailors'  District,   measure,  the  contrasts.    The 
neighborhood  is   overshad- 
owed by  vice,  though  not  as  yet  over- 
whelmed  by  it.     The   social  evil   is   a 
more  serious  menace  than  drunkeniiess 
gambling.     In  a  word,  the  neighbor- 


expense  was  incurred  in  the  fui-nislung 
of  the  house,  a  task  which  was  gracious- 
ly fulfilled  by  a  committee  of  ladies  from 
the  Association. 


The  House  is  located  at  No.  C  Rollins    hood  is  in    precisely  the   conditii>n  . 
Street,    a    short    street   T)etween   Wash-     whicli  some  one  section  of  a  great  cit 
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is  always  to  be  foiuid,  wliich  has  been 
left  to  take  the  ehauce  of  the  future, 
with  httle  or  nothiug  to  expect  from 
business  or  social  movements,  and  with- 
out the  advantage  of  any  kind  of  unity. 

This  general  section  of  Boston  was 
chosen  with  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  stay  the  tide  of  poverty  and  vice 
which  is  flowing  in  ujion  it,  and  of  ar- 
resting the  social  disintegration  which 
has  already  begun.  While  the  section 
represents  in  some  parts  a  family  life  of 
intelligence  and  purity,  it  represents 
in  other  jjarts  most  sorely  the  need  of 
the  three-fold  work  of  development,  re- 
covery, and  rescue. 

The  house  accommodates  at  present 
six  men,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  most 
competent  housekoopcr,   wlio,  in  addi- 


tion to  her  care  of  the  home,  renders 
valuable  service  in  the  general  work. 
The  head  of  the  House — Mr.  Robert  A. 
Woods — is  a  graduate  of  Andover,  a  for- 
mer resident  of  Toynbee  Hall,  and  now 
well  known  through  his  lectures  upon 
social  questions,  and  his  book  upon 
"  Eughsh  Social  Movements."  With 
him  are  associated  five  men,  graduates 
of  different  colleges  and  seminaries,  who 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  work.  The 
"  spare  time  "  of  men  who  are  engaged 
in  regular  pursuits  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  work  in  hand.  Business  life  in  this 
country  is  so  intense,  that  aU  which  can 
be  asked  of  those  in  regular  business 
is  a  certain  amount  of  volunteer  aid  in 
special  departments.  No  resident  is 
received  for  less  than  six  mouths,  and 
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the  average  term  of  service  is  more  tliaii  jourualists,  architects,  and  scientific  and 

a  year.     Naturally,  the  longer  the  time  literary  men  of  the  city,  some  ladies  of 

in    residence    the   greater    the    results  thorough    interest   and    experience   in 

wliich  may  be  expected.     A  certain  ele-  work  among   girls  and   young  women, 


ow  the  Poor  Liv 


Suburl 


Dibtr 


ment  of  comparative  permanence  among 
the  residents  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  success.  And  next  to  permanence 
among  the  residents  is  regularity  among 
the  associate  woi-kers.  A  very  eflicieut 
staff  of  associates  has  already  been  oi*- 
ganized  of  those  who  give  one  or  two 
evenings  of  each  week.  Among  these, 
at   present,  arc   some   of   the   younger 


and  a  large   force  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  local  workof  the  Audover  House 
rests  upon  certain  well -defined  prin- 
ciples, which  it  may  be  well  at  this 
point  to  carefully  enumerate.  The  first 
principle  is  that  the  work  is  altogether 
personal,  and  in  no  sense  instifutional. 
None  of   the  ordinarv  institutional  re- 
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suits  are  to  be  expected.  A  thorough 
autl  consistent  plan  has  been  formu- 
lated, but  no  programme.  The  work 
of  next  year  may  not  be  that  of  this 
year.  The  one  constant  quantity  is  pei'- 
sonal  influence,  personal  invention,  jJer- 
sonal  sympathy  and  courage,  the  indi- 
vidual and  united  pui-pose  to  increase 
the  moral  valuation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

A  second  prineijjle  is  that  nothing 
should  be  done  by  the  House  which 
can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  done  through 
existing  organizations.  All  duplication 
of  work  is  to  be  avoided.  With  this 
end  in  view,  a  careful  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  various  forces  which  are 
already  in  operation  within  the  neigh- 
borhood, whether  religious,  moral,  edu- 
cational, or  charitaljle.  The  aim  is  co- 
ojieration.  ilembers  of  the  House  aie 
identified  with  many  of  the  organizations 
located  in  the  vicinity.  They  seive  on 
their  committees,  and  are  their  agents 
and  visitors.  They  report  facts  com- 
ing within  their  province,  make  sugges- 
tions, and  in  every  way  seek  to  increase 
their  eflficiencj'  and  usefulness.  The  An- 
dover  House  does  not  crave  noto^let^ 
in  matters  of  reform,  but  it  is  intent  uf)- 
on  securing  such  results  affecting  the 
public  morals  as  may  from  time  to  time 
seem  legitimate  and  practicable.  It  has 
already  initiated  some  plans  which  ha\  e 
had  a  successful  issue,  but  the  woik  has 
been  done  through  others.  The  object 
of  the  House  is  influence,  not  powei 

A  third  principle,  resolutely  adhered 
to,  is  the  avoidance  of  proselytiii_  not 
in  appearance  only,  but  in  reality.  1  lu 
motive  of  the  work,  as  I  have  s  ml  is 
profoundly  religious,  admitting  a  conse- 
cration as  deep  as  that  attending  an^ 
missionary  enterprise,  but  the  lesults 
arrived  at  are  not  specifically  religious 
Members  of  the  House  have  the  peifect 
freedom  of  their  personal  religious  aftl 
iations,  and  are  encouraged  to  co-oper- 
ate in  every  jjracticable  way  with  the 
churches  with  which  they  may  be  iden- 
tified. And  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  proper  way,  there  wiU  be  no  hesi- 
tancy in  holding  meetings  conducted 
in  the  true  evangelistic  si^irit,  in  behalf 
of  the  people  who  are  not  otherwise 
reached  religiously.  But  the  attempt 
to  change  the   religious  faith  of  those 


whom  the  residents  may  visit  in  their 
houses  is  not  for  a  moment  consid- 
ered ;  and  this,  not  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
but  of  principle.  The  one  end  and  aim 
of  the  House  is  to  create  a  true  social 
unity,  to  which  all  may  contribute  who 
have  anything  of  value  to  offer.  Its 
chief  object  is  not  that  of  the  churches. 
The  religious  motive  permeates  and  in- 
forms its  methods,  but  it  does  not  seek 
chiefly  religious  results.  Religion  in 
and  of  itself,  as  illustrated  in  the  various 
communions,  mil  never  give  the  social 
unity,  in  any  community,  which  is  now 
the  most  essential  element  in  the  change 
of  social  conditions. 

A  fourth  principle  is  the  development 
of  the  neighborhood  from  within  rath- 
er than  from  without.  The  personal 
acknowledgment    of   this    principle    is 


;  Cou  t    back  of 


through  residence.  That,  however,  is 
only  the  easy  beginning  of  its  applica- 
tion. The  neighborhood  must  be  in 
every  way  awakened,  encouraged,  and 
stimulated  to  work  for  itself.     PerhajiS 
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the  quickest  appeal  can  be  made 
through  the  needs  of  the  children. 
Later,  the  appeals  from  more  general 
needs  can  be  made,  needs  which  the 
neighborhood  can  fitly  ask  the  city  to 
satisfy,  and  the  final  outcome  may  be 
the  development  of  a  commendable 
pride,  as  true  as  that  which  sometimes 
shows  itself  in  village  communities. 
But  the  constant  method  is  im23rove- 
ment  through  self-help,  not  by  j)atron- 
age.  I  cannot  overestimate  the  advan- 
tage of  co-operation  between  adjacent 
classes  in  society.  To  bring  together 
the  extremes,  as  in  ordinary  mission 
work,  is  not  a  sufficient  result.  It  is 
the  coming  together  of  those  who  are 
separated  by  the  slighter  diflerences  in 
conditions — which  are  often  the  great- 
er barriers — the  mutual  heljjfuhiess  of 
those  whose  lives  really  touch,  that  con- 
stitutes the  permanent  hoise  of  any 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  neighborship  which  realizes 
that  fine  social  ideal — the  community. 

Acting  ujion  these  principles,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  House  began  their  work 
about  a  year  ago.  It  should  be  noted 
that  for  the  first  six  months  there  were 
but  foui-  in  residence,  and  two  of  these 
could  give  only  a  part  of  their  time. 
Naturally,  the  first  object  sought  was  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  resources  of 
the  neighboi'hood,  and  then  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people,  as  far  as  possible, 
through  visitation  in  their  homes.  But 
access  to  one's  neighbors  in  a  city  is  not 
an  altogether  easy  matter,  whatever 
may  be  the  intent.  Fortunately,  the 
small  boy  proved  to  be  a  natural  me- 
dium of  communication  with  the  fami- 
lies whom  the  residents  wished  most  to 
reach.  As  soon  as  the  boys  in  the  vi- 
cinage heard  of  the  House,  they  began 
at  once  to  investigate  its  possibilities. 
And  as  they  came  in  increasing  num- 
bers, they  were  organized  into  clubs, 
till  every  night  in  the  week,  except  Sun- 
day, was  given  up  to  groups  as  large  as 
could  be  accommodated. 

A  library  of  the  best  boys'  books  was 
generously  provided  by  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  circulation,  and  the  residents 
taxed  their  invention  to  provide  inter- 
esting and  profitable  entertainment. 
The  boy,  thus  become  a  friend,  opened 
the  door  of  the  home,  and  the  heart  of 
Vol.  XIII.-:J7 


the  parent.  Access  to  a  considerable 
part  of  the  neighborhood  became  sim- 
ple and  natural.  Visitation,  as  far  as 
there  have  been  time  and  opjDortunity 
for  it,  has  been  conducive  to  the  best 
results.  Friendly  relations  have  been 
established,  which  are  simple  and  sin- 
cere. One  of  the  more  mature  and  ex- 
perienced of  the  residents  has  gained  a 
place  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
the  families  in  an  adjacent  coui't,  which 
any  man  might  envy.  He  is  known  and 
trusted  as  their  friend,  to  whom  they 
turn  in  their  temptations  and  trials, 
which  are  neither  few  nor  Ught.  And 
through  him  they  are  beginning  to  find 
themselves  at  home  at  the  House. 

After  visitation  came  organization — so 
much,  at  least,  as  seemed  necessary  for 
the  best  development  of  those  who  had 
been  reached.  I  have  referred  to  the 
boys'  clubs.  These  were  transferred 
early  in  the  autumn  from  the  house  to 
a  hall  near  by,  partly  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  house  for  the  organization  of  other 
groups,  and  j)artly  in  accordance  with 
the  principle,  which  I  have  enunciated, 
that  whatever  can  be  done  through 
other  agencies  shoiild  be  done  through 
them.  Work  among  the  boys  is  now 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Boys' 
Institute  of  Industrj-,  which  has  estab- 
lished a  branch  in  this  part  of  the  city. 
The  jjlace  of  the  boys'  clubs  in  the 
house  has  been  taken  by  clubs  and 
classes  of  young  men  and  young  wom- 
en, and  by  groups  of  girls  and  of 
children — these  last  under  the  care  of 
special  teachers.  The  residents  and 
their  associates  still  take  the  entire 
charge  of  the  work  among  boys,  and 
devote  much  time  to  it.  The  theory 
of  work  is  to  be  lavish  with  personal 
influence,  to  put  a  great  deal  of  one's 
self  into  the  thing  which  one  under- 
takes, whatever  it  may  be.  From  four 
to  six  residents  and  associates  are  pres- 
ent on  each  evening  with  each  group  of 
boys.  To  the  ordinary  exercises  and 
drills  of  such  clubs  are  added  regular 
exhibitions  through  the  microscope,  in- 
struction in  drawing  and  carpentry, 
talks  on  electrical  science,  and  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  good  music.  The  clubs 
of  young  men  and  young  women  are 
fiu'nished  with  fit  objects  of  entertain- 
ment and  study.     One  class  in  current 
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events  is  under  the  charge  of  an  accom- 
plished journalist.  The  following  sched- 
ule of  evenings  illustrates  this  kind  of 
work  : 

Monday. — Boys'  Club  (thirty  boys  un- 
der eleven  years  of  age),  at  hall. 

Tuesday. — Boys'  Clul)  (twenty  boys 
over  twelve  years  of  age),  at  hall. 

Wednesday. — Boys'  Club  (twenty-five 
boys  from  eleven  to  twelve  years  of  age), 
at  hall ;  Young  Women's  Class  (fifteen 
young  women),  at  house. 

Thursday. — Monday  night  Boys'  Club 
repeated,  at  hall. 

Friday. — Tuesday  night  Boys'  Club 
repeated,  at  hall ;  Children's  Club  (thir- 
ty children),  3  p.m.,  at  house  ;  Young 
Men's  Class  (fifteen  young  men),  8  p.m., 
at  house. 

Saturday. — Wednesday  night  Boys' 
Club  repeated,  at  hall ;  Girls'  Club  (thirty 
girls),  2.30  P.M.,  at  house  ;  Young  Men's 
Club  (ten  young  men),  8  p.m.,  at  house. 

Sunday. — 8.30  p.m.,  music  hour,  at 
bouse. 

At  the  present  time  organization  has 
not  advanced  beyond  these  hmits,  but 
it  will  be  extended  among  older  per- 
sons if  it  seems  the  natural  method  of 
procedure  ;  otherwise  some  other  means 
of  mutual  aid  will  be  de\'ised.  It  may 
prove  to  be  better  to  establish  entirely 
different  relations  with  the  working-men 
of  the  district.  The  residents  have 
been  cordially  welcomed  in  their  inter- 
com-se  with  the  leaders  of  labor  organi- 
zations, and  it  is  hoped  that  there  may 
soon  be  a  conference  between  some  rep- 
resentatives  of  these  organizations  and 
the  members  of  the  Council. 

The  house  is  frequently  used  for  re- 
ceptions, sometimes  for  the  association, 
sometimes  for  workers  in  the  various 
societies,  temperance  or  charitable,  in 
the  ward,  and  sometimes  for  the  fami- 
lies in  different  pai-ts  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
true  social  centre.  The  table  is  foimd 
to  be  a  fitting  place  where  the  residents 
may  discuss  with  guests  aU  questions  of 
order  or  progress  affecting  the  commu- 
nity. Much  more  is  accomplished  by 
the  social  than  by  merely  ofKcial  inter- 
course with  those  who  may  in  various 
ways  represent  the  political,  or  educa- 
tional, or  philanthropic  afiEairs  of  the 
neighborhood. 


While  these  more  personal  methods 
have  been  in  oiseration,  attention  has 
been  steadily  dii-ected  toward  the  oj)- 
portunity  for  material  improvement, 
where  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  mor- 
al develojiment.  I  have  said  that  tlie 
last  stage  of  overcrowding  has  not  been 
reached  in  the  district.  But  the  tene- 
ment-house question  presents  here,  as 
everywhere  where  it  exists,  the  dilemma, 
how  to  imjjrove  the  tenement  and  keep 
the  tenant.  Little  is  gained  morally 
by  the  erection  of  new  and  better  build- 
ings, if  the  old  dwellers  are  driven  out 
into  even  lower  surroundings.  Doubt- 
less the  beginning  must  be  made  in  the 
elevation  of  the  tenant  through  a  certain 
amount  of  imjsrovement  in  the  tene- 
ment ;  but  after  a  little  the  process  must 
be  reversed  and  the  further  imjirove- 
ment  of  the  tenement  effected  through 
the  elevation  of  the  tenant.  It  has 
seemed,  therefore,  to  some  of  the  busi- 
ness men  on  the  Council,  that  it  is  neces- 
sai-y  that  control,  by  rental  or  purchase, 
should  be  gained  of  some  of  the  worst 
tenements  in  the  district,  that  the  work 
of  internal  and  external  imjjrovemeut 
may  be  carried  on  together.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  methods  of  tene- 
ment-house reform  developed  by  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  may  be  apjilied  at  no  dis- 
tant day  to  some  one  house,  at  least,  as 
an  object-lesson. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  lo- 
cal work  of  the  House,  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  fully  fore- 
cast or  even  described  in  detail,  I  will 
refer  to  its  more  general  scientific  work. 
One  object  of  the  House  is  the  study  by 
the  residents  of  social  conditions.  There 
are  three  sources  of  this  study — obser- 
vation in  the  field,  conversation  with  ex- 
l^erts,  and  books.  The  residents  bring 
to  their  work  a  certain  amount  of  attain- 
ment in  the  theoretical  study  of  Sociol- 
ogy. Through  the  generosity  of  a  fncnd 
of  the  House,  residing  in  another  State, 
a  sociological  library  has  been  begim, 
which  will  enable  the  residents  to  con- 
tinue their  economic  studies. 

There  are  unusual  opportimities  in 
Boston  for  conference  with  experts  on 
social  questions.  The  value  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  La- 
bor in  Massachusetts,  was  recognized  by 
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his  appointment  as  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  and  the  work 
which  he  inaugvu-ated  has  been  vigor- 
ously maintained  by  his  successor,  the 
Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin.  The  city  has 
in  its  employ  experts  skDled  in  educa- 
tional and  economic  aifairs,  and  sani- 
tation. The  same  remark  applies  to 
several  of  the  educational  and  charita- 
ble institutions  in  and  around  Boston. 
And  not  a  few  private  citizens,  who 
have  consecrated  their  leisure  as  well  as 
their  wealth  to  the  service  of  humani- 
ty, have  become  authorities  ujjon  many 
questions  of  social  urgency. 

The  field  of  observation  open  to  the 
residents  of  the  House  is  far  wider  than 
the  limits  of  their  actual  work.  Sub- 
jects reaching  quite  outside  these  Hmits 
are  already  before  them  for  individual 
study  and  investigation.  lam  confident 
that  no  general  field  is  so  invitiug  to  the 
student  of  questions  which  are  partly 
social  and  partly  political,  as  that  of  mu- 
nicipal fjolitics.  For  the  present,  more 
questions  of  this  soi-t  await  solution 
from  the  municipahty  than  from  the 
State.  Boston  has  now  reached  that 
stage  in  its  municipal  growth  when  the 
most  interesting  and  vital  problems  are 
pressing  for  solution.  The  Greater 
Boston,  which  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  has 
described  in  his  intelligent  study,  com- 
prising the  adjacent  towns  and  cities,  is 
nearly  double  the  population  of  the  city 
proper.  But  this  greater  city  is  already 
a  fact  in  some  particulars,  especially  as 
so  recognized  by  the  general  Govern- 
ment in  the  postal  service,  and  by  the 
State  in  the  system  of  sewerage.  It  is 
fast  becoming  a  question,  how  long  in- 
terests which  are  so  closely  related  can 
be  kept  apart  by  poUtical  boundaries. 
An  absorption  of  territory  by  Boston, 
corresponding  to  that  already  accom- 
plished by  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
would  precipitate  many  moral  and  so- 
cial issues  which  are  to-day  held  in  un- 
certainty. The  time  is  opportune, 
whether  changes  are  imminent  or  not, 
for  the  student  of  municipal  questions 
to  inquire  into  the  social  and  political 
life  of  Boston. 

Little  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Andover  House  Association,  which  sup- 
ports the  House.  Thus  far  its  chief 
business  has   been  the  support   of  the 


House.  The  main  return  from  the 
House  to  the  Association  has  been  in 
the  bulletins,  which  from  time  to  time 
show  the  progress  of  the  work.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  way  of  lect- 
ures, delivered  at  the  house  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  members.  These  lect- 
ures were  fui-nished  altogether  from 
the  Association  itself.  A  course  of  six 
lectures  is  inserted  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  treated  by  the  lecturers, 
and  afterward  in  general  discussion  :  1. 
"  The  Housing  of  the  Peoj^le,"  by  Hon. 
Robert  Treat  Paine.  2.  "  Sanitary  Im- 
provement," by  Professor  Dwight  Por- 
tei-.  3.  "The  Temperance  Problem  in 
Massachusetts,"  by  Rev.  William  E. 
Wolcott.  4.  "  Women's  College  Settle- 
ments," by  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder.  5. 
"  Working  Girls'  Clubs,"  by  Miss  O.  M. 
E.  Rowe.  6.  "  The  Child  Problem,"  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  BirtweU. 

The  House  serves,  through  its  resi- 
dents and  Ubrary,  the  much -needed 
purpose  of  a  bureau  of  information  on 
social  questions.  Preparations  are  also 
being  made  for  lectures  to  be  given,  as 
desired,  in  the  neighboring  towns,  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  of  University 
extension.  Social  clubs  are  being  or- 
ganized in  many  towns,  some  in  con- 
nection with  churches  and  some  inde- 
pendently, for  serious  investigation  and 
discussion.  Eastern  Massachusetts,  with 
its  large  urban  and  suburban  popula- 
tion, with  its  manufacturing  centres, 
representing  various  and  changing  na- 
tionalities, and  with  its  small  village 
communities  retaining  stiU  something 
of  the  original  type  of  the  early  settle- 
ment, offers  rare  facilities  for  social 
study.  More  than  this,  it  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  new  jAUanthropy.  The 
social  i^roblem  of  New  England  is  as 
grave  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Charity  certainly  cannot  solve  it. 
Something  as  true  in  spirit,  but  far 
broader  and  deeper  in  method,  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  safely  the  transfer  from 
the  old  individualism  to  the  future 
state  of  social  unity. 

The  work  of  the  Andover  House  has 
been  set  forth  in  this  paper  as  an  illus- 
tration of  certain  principles  and  meth- 
ods which  characterize  a  new  type  of 
philanthropy.  The  general  features  of 
the    type    are    unmistakable.      Details 
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vary  according  to  the  agencies  em- 
ploj-ed.  Some  of  the  agencies  are 
purely  scientific  and  express  little  or 
no  sentiment.  But  all  depend  in  part 
for  their  scientific  value  ujjon  the  sym- 
l^athy  which  attends  theii-  working. 
There  are  facts  in  social  life  which  will 
not  yield  their  entire  content  except 
under  the  sjTnpathetic  approach.  Sci- 
ence, which  is  unsympathetic,  does  not 
find  what  it  is  searching  after.  Senti- 
ment may  be  lacking,  but  not  sympa- 
thy. Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  new 
philanthropy  is  making  its  strongest 
appeal  to  young  men  and  young  women, 
esjjecially  to  those  who  have  the  best 
intellectual  and  moral  training.  It  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  serious- 
ness and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
incoming  generation  is  attacking  what 
it  believes  to  be  the  i^roblem  of  its 
time.  There  is  a  fervor  about  this  con- 
secration to  the  work  of  social  Chris- 
tianity like  that  which  characterized  the 
work  of  Christian  missions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  It  may  well 
be  so,  for  the  only  cry  in  our  time 
which  compares  in  intensity  with  that 
which  caught  the  ear  of  Carey  and 
Mills,  is  the  cry  from  the  Christian  cit- 
ies. We  are  Ijeginning  to  understand 
how  much  the  apparently  simple  com- 
mand of  Christ  meant,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor."  The  perfect  obe- 
dience has  not  yet  been  rendered,  but 
enough  has  been  attempted  to  show 
that  it  requires   careful   study,  inven- 


tion, patience,  sympathy,  and  practical 
heroism.  Resident  work  "among  the 
poor  in  great  cities  "  has  its  reliefs,  like 
missionary  work  in  foreign  lands,  chief 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  it  is  work  in  a 
group.  Like  that,  too,  it  has  its  grate- 
ful surprises,  or  jDerhaps  one  should  bet- 
ter saj',  its  grateful  certainties,  in  indi- 
vidual results.  The  outcome  is  always 
found  in  some  lives  rescued,  recovered, 
enlarged,  with  the  possibility  that  one, 
at  least,  may  be  reached  who  ma^-  prove 
a  greater  blessing  to  his  kind  than  all 
his  benefactors.  And  the  social  result, 
while  more  undefined,  is  still  appreci- 
able to  those  who,  as  they  work,  can 
see  in  it  the  promise  of  the  futm-e  so- 
ciety. 

The  growth  of  the  movement  repre- 
sented by  the  Andover  House  is  quite 
as  rapid  as  its  best  interests  allow. 
Three  houses  are  already  established 
in  Boston  working  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples ;  one  connected  with  Boston  Uni- 
versitj',  made  up  of  graduate  students 
and  their  wives  ;  a  branch  of  the  Wom- 
en's CoUege  Settlement ;  and  Dorothy 
Hall,  named  after  Miss  Dorothea  Dix, 
and  composed  of  unmarried  women  ; 
and  there  are  two  others  in  immediate 
prospect.  Similar  work  in  other  cities 
has  alreadj-  been  described  in  the  pages 
of  this  Magazine.  The  general  move- 
ment is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  contribution  of  the  person- 
al element,  when  fully  trained  and  con- 
secrated, to  a  noble  cause. 


THE  TALE  OF  A  GOBLIN   HORSE. 
Bv  Charles  C.  Notf. 


OESES  are  like   ba- 
bies—  chiefly  inter- 
H-«k\s;jy        esting   to    their 
"^^  owners.  Occa- 

SfflY  /fS)  '^io^i'^%  they 
mM\  I  V/AT^  emerge  from 
the  enclosure 
of  home  life, 
md  become 
iuteresting  to  other  people.  One  in  a 
billion  may  find  his  way  into  print. 
But  most  rare  are  the  horses  whose 
characters  are  worthy  of  record.  The 
one  of  which  I  write  comes  a  stej^  near- 
er to  humanity  in  this,  that  a  shadow 
of  mystery  falls  upon  his  life  and  end. 

He  belonged  to  the  Fremont  Hussars  ; 
but  how  he  came  into  the  regiment,  no 
man  could  tell.  It  was  in  September, 
1861,  and  the  regiment,  not  yet  com- 
pleted, was  iu  camp  near  St.  Louis. 
Newly  built  sheds  for  horses  and  new- 
ly pitched  tents  for  men  lay  La  iJarallel 
lines,  and  around  the  encampment  ran 
the  high  fence  of  the  "  Abbey  Race 
Track."  In  this,  the  first  flush  of  war, 
recruits  25oured  in,  a  daily  stream  ;  and 
another  stream,  the  troopers'  horses, 
came  flowing  from  the  Government  cor- 
rals. These  two  streams,  however,  did 
not  flow  in  evenly  together  ;  sometimes 
the  men  were  in  excess,  sometimes  the 
horses.  But  whenever  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  the  latter,   although  the  mass 

.".  The  story  here  printed  is  not  Action,  altliough,  as  the 
reader  will  perceive,  it  is  as  improbable  a  story  of  a  horse 
as  was  ever  written.  All  of  the  facts  actuaUy  occurred  ; 
the  most  improbable  event  in  the  narrative  was  duly  sub- 
stantiated by  legal  evidence  at  the  time,  and  this  evi- 
dence has  been  submitted  to  the  editor.  The  author 
18  one  of  the  seniors  of  our  Federal  jiuk-cs  ;  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  regiment  flrfl  rcfcrna  Iu  was 
Colonel  George  E,  Waring,  the  well-k-Ti.iwn  -nuihirv  oii- 
gincer;  and  another  witness  of  the  iinidciiiB  niirr.jM'd 
was  Colonel  James  F.  Dwight.  reccntlv  din'  ..I  ilic  .■!«. 
Bignees  in  bankruptcy  and  a  well-known  nirjiilicr  of  the 
New  York  bar. 


would  remain  the  same,  there  would  be 
a  strange  disintegration  of  the  parti- 
cles. Sixty  horses  the  ofiicer  in  charge 
would  leave  under  guard  at  nightfall, 
and  sixty  horses  would  be  found  under 
guard  at  day-break  ;  yet  how  changed  ! 
So  many  sick  !  so  many  lame  !  such  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  size  and  sijirit ! 
For  the  Fremont  Hussars  consisted 
largely  of  German  veterans  who  knew 
a  thing  or  two  of  soldiering  and  horses, 
and  who  held  that  the  best  of  troopers 
would  be  useless  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
unless  he  were  well  mounted.  Where- 
fore, as  the  "  resei-ved  mounts "  grew 
nightly  worse,  the  sis  mounted  com- 
panies appeared  daily  better.  Such 
fine  horses  they  rode  ;  all  so  healthy 
and  sound.  "  Vhy  are  our  horses  so 
goot?  Vhy,  peckuse  ve  take  so  goot 
care  of  tern."  One  could  not  helj)  lik- 
ing these  kind-hearted  Dutchmen. 

But  when  the  seventh  company  came 
to  be  mounted  out  of  the  "  reserve 
mounts,"  then  there  was  awful  swear- 
ing to  be  heard  iu  the  land — storms 
of  harsh  consonants — cataracts  of  Dutch 
oaths.  And  then  the  men  already  mount- 
ed, Uke  disinterested  patriots  seeking  to 
throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  woidd 
address  the  to-be-mounted  in  calm  and 
soothing  words  which  pointed  toward 
future  arrivals  of  horses  for  future  re- 
cruits, and  intimated  that  at  such  for- 
tunate epochs  it  could  be  made  "  all 
richt."  Whereupon,  the  exasijerated, 
with  glances  thrown  toward  the  distant 
Government  corral,  and  an  ominous 
Germanic  jerk  of  the  head  expressive  of 
much  inward  resolve,  would  say  to  all 
concerned,  "Never  mindt,  never  mindt." 

In  this  state  of  equine  affairs,  a  newly 
mustered  captain  of  the  regiiucnt  await- 
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in}?  the  arrival  of  his  own  private  horses, 
ami  lu'i'iliu^  a  tempoi-ary  mount,  looked 
dewpomlingly  through  the  reserve,  and 
found  no  horse  which  it  would  become 
"  an  officer  and  gentleman "  to  ride. 
As  he  stood  negotiating  the  purchase 
of  a  cheap  animal  from  a  brother  offi- 
cer, a  sergeant  came  up,  and  said  that 
there  was  a  well-apjiearing  horse  in  the 
ninth  shed,  a  horse  that  no  one  seemed 
to  own.  The  party  walked  around  to 
the  shed,  and  at  one  end  of  it,  with 
three  or  fom-  of  the  rejected  "  rats  "  of 
the  regiment,  found  a  large  chestnut 
sorrel,  in  appearance  much  above  the 
average  of  trooj)ers'  horses.  How  so 
good-looking  an  animal  came  to  be 
standing  there,  instead  of  in  some  of 
the  six  companies'  stables,  was  the  first 
question.  The  sergeant  had  observed 
him  standing  there  for  three  days  past  ; 
one  man  believed  he  had  been  rejected 
by  a  Prussian  veteran  as  too  rough  a 
trotter  ;  another  that  he  had  thrown 
his  rider  ;  but  no  one  really  knew  any- 
thing about  him.  The  inspecting  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment  chanced  to  be 
lounging  near,  and  they  averred  that 
they  had  never  inspected  the  horse. 
But  he  bore  the  regimental  brand  and 
stood  in  the  regimental  stables. 

As  the  party  approached  the  horse, 
the  captain  was  struck  with  his  breadth 
of  forehead  and  dark,  sinister  eye.  The 
sergeant  also  noticed  the  latter,  for  he 
immediately  said,  "  That's  a  wicked  eye 
he  has."  The  horse  quickly  turned  his 
head  toward  the  sergeant  and  looked  at 
him  steadily  with  a  mild,  contemplative 
exjjression  ;  the  remainder  of  the  par- 
ty said  they  saw  nothing  wicked  about 
him.  As  they  waited  for  a  saddle  to  be 
brought,  the  horse  yawned,  stretching 
his  deep  mouth  wide,  and  disclosing  a 
tongue  that  had  been  half  cut  oft',  i.e., 
about  mid-way  in  the  tongue  were  the 
remains  of  a  deep  gash  which  had  near- 
ly severed  it  in  two,  and  now  left  the 
lower  half  of  a  peninsula  connected 
only  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  main 
continent. 

The  saddle  came  and  an  Austrian  of- 
ficer mounted.  He  was  a  noble  of  the 
"  blue  blood,"  on  leave  of  absence,  and  a 
captain  of  the  Hussars.  He  rode  with 
the  stiff,  straight  leg  of  a  Continental 
cavalry  officer,  erect   and   commanding 


above  the  saddle  ;  awkward  and  unbe- 
coming beluw — an  unyielding  scat,  ex- 
acting and  wearisome  to  man  and  beast. 
But  like  all  of  the  Prussian  and  Austri- 
an officers,  he  understood  his  business 
thoroughly,  and  when  a  trooper  could 
not  manage  his  horse  on  drill,  it  was  his 
way  to  order  the  man  to  dismount  and 
ride  the  refractory  animal  for  him.  Un- 
der his  easy  hand,  the  horse  he  was  now 
trj'ing  ajjpeared  much  better  than  when 
in  the  stable,  moving  off  in  a  free,  bold 
trot,  with  head  and  eai's  erect,  like  those 
hunters  which  English  j^ainters  love  to 
sketch  trotting  to  the  "  meet,"  the  red 
coat  bending  forward  and  rising  in  the 
stin-ups  with  eveiy  stride.  His  trot  was, 
indeed,  a  trifle  too  high  and  rough  for 
a  McClellan  saddle  and  a  "hard -rid- 
ing "  seat  ;  but  nothing  to  reject  a  good 
horse  for  ;  and  there  was  a  superior 
gallop  with  long  and  steady  stride  and 
hoof-beats  falling  regular  as  clock-work. 
There  was  no  shying,  starting,  or  stum- 
bling ;  he  was  neither  restive  nor  lazy  ; 
he  moved  quietly  and  freely  ;  he  was  just 
the  horse  that  an  officer  would  choose 
for  the  daily  drill  ;  and  the  only  objec- 
tion that  ajjpeared  was  that  he  was  not 
an  easy  horse  "  to  ride  hard." 

"  To  ride  hard  "  doubtless  means  to 
many  an  American,  to  ride  furiously. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  distinguishing  term  be- 
tween the  rising  and  falling,  easj'  seat 
of  the  English  gentleman,  and  the  fixed, 
immovable  seat  of  the  English  officer. 
■\Mien  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  asked: 
"  How  longis  a  man  tit  to  be  a  general?" 
he  answered  :  "  As  long  as  he  is  able  to 
see  to  everything  himself  and  ride  hard." 
In  this  tojasy-turvy  world  of  ours,  there 
is  a  wonderful  compliance  of  things  to 
their  conditions.  All  men  have  "  build- 
ed  better  than  they  knew,"  if  they  have 
but  built  at  all.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  law  of  transjjortatioii,  that 
whenever  good  carriage-ways  are  built 
the  horseman  dismounts.  He  mounts 
again  for  parade  or  pleasure,  for  exer- 
cise or  excitement ;  but  his  transpor- 
tation business  he  evermore  will  do  on 
wheels.  The  English  are  an  exception 
to  the  I'ule.  They  travel  in  the  saddle, 
they  ride  to  market,  to  Parliament,  to 
their  counting-houses,  to  their  Imntiug 
meets.  They  ride  twenty  miles  to  lunch, 
and   twenty  back  to  dinner  ;  and  they 
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tide  upon  hard  Ligliways  and  smooth 
macadam  roads.  Generations  of  experi- 
ence have  taug'ht  them  that  the  steady 
trot  and  shifting  seat  are  the  move- 
ments of  the  united  horse  and  man, 
which  yield  to  both,  upon  solid  stone 
roads,  the  largest  amount  of  ease  with 
the  least  degree  of  strain.  The  troojser 
with  his  sabre,  and  the  cow-boy  with  his 
lasso,  cannot  sm-render  the  free  activity 
of  body  and  arm.  They  must  always  be 
in  the  saddle.  In  the  deep  jJrairie  grass 
the  trotter  loses  his  feet,  and  the  cow- 
boy rides  upon  an  easy  lope.  The  troop- 
er must  ride  at  all  gaits,  and  hence  he 
must  "ride  hard." 

The  Austrian  dismounted  and  spoke 
well  of  the  horse.  So  did  the  small 
crowd  of  horse-critics,  officers  and  men, 
that  gathered  round  him.  For  your 
horse  is  a  leveller  in  society  ;  and  in 
the  stable  gentlemen  and  jockey  grow 
famihar,  without  coutemjjt,  in  a  com- 
mon enthusiasm  ;  and  in  the  cavah-y 
camp,  officers  and  men  mingle  around 
the  leveller,  whose  best  judge,  for  the 
time,  is  the  best  man — the  authority  of 
highest  rank.  So  this  horse,  which  had 
been  dozing  for  days  amid  sis  hundred 
sharp-eyed  horsemen — each  in  want  of 
a  better  horse  than  he  had — seemed  sud- 
denly to  awake  and  arouse  the  interest 
of  all  who  saw  him. 

The  horse  had  not  been  bitted  ;  he 
was  not  "bridle- wise,"  and  knew  but 
one  meaning  in  his  rider's  spur.  And 
there  was  no  time  to  train  him,  for  the 
"  Department  of  the  West  "  was  a  bee- 
hive then,  without  drones.  The  im- 
taught  officers  from  civil  life's  quiet 
ignorance  had  not  time  to  train  them- 
selves. There  was  drilling  of  men,  in- 
specting of  horses,  beseeching  ordnance 
officers  for  arms,  imploring  quarter- 
masters for  clothing.  Matchless  was 
the  zeal  and  the  industry  that  reigned 
in  every  camp  during  "  Fremont's  hun- 
dred days."  Yet  in  the  tui-moil  of  the 
time,  this  horse  seemed  to  learn  by  look- 
ing on,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  to 
know  everything.  The  slightest  touch 
of  the  rein  upon  his  neck,  the  mere  mo- 
tion of  the  rider's  hand,  the  gentlest 
pressm-e  of  the  leg,  would  wheel  him 
without  the  use  of  bit  or  bridle.  So  im- 
perceptible were  the  means  employed, 
that   some  who  watched   him    thought 


that  he  understood  the  commands,  and 
made  his  "  right  wheel "  or  "left  turn  " 
at  the  mere  word. 

It  was  observed  that  this  horse  seemed 
to  dehght  in  drilling — in  drUling,  not 
being  drilled.  It  was  as  the  captain's 
horse,  out  of  the  ranks  and  viewing  the 
unhajJijy  condition  of  his  kind,  that  he 
was  happy.  For,  as  the  "  coach  "  of  a 
boat's  crew  is  jjroperly  on  the  outside  of 
the  boat,  so  the  instructor  of  cavah-y  is 
always  on  the  outside  of  his  squad.  He 
moves  but  little,  and  the  men  in  their 
evolutions  revolve  around  him.  Occa- 
sionally he  changes  his  position,  but 
then  halts  to  command,  and  ex23lain,  and 
criticise.  When  the  captain  thus  halt- 
ed, and  the  reins  were  dropped,  and  the 
new  horses  in  the  ranks  were  crowding 
and  kicking,  and  fretting,  and  sweating, 
then  would  this  one's  sinister  eye  glow 
with  Satanic  joy.  When  the  squadi'on 
jjassed  before  him  on  the  gallop,  and 
dull  horses  were  being  pricked  up  by 
spurs,  and  fiery  colts  wrenched  back  by 
curbs,  then  would  he  stand  placid  as 
the  Indian  summer  sky,  and  plant  his 
fore-feet  well  in  front  and  stretch  his 
legs,  and  body,  and  long  neck,  and  deep 
jaws,  with  such  exquisite  enjoyment  as 
the  sight  of  misery  might  give  the  ani- 
mal with  the  cloven  hoof  and  tail,  from 
the  stable  below.  If  it  were  regimen- 
tal drill,  and  he  was  denied  the  sweets 
of  contemislatiou,  then  would  he  take 
his  place  in  front  of  the  line  or  beside 
the  column,  and  move  \vith  the  regular- 
ity of  a  machine,  indifferent  to  the  ex- 
istence of  all  other  horses.  He  never 
became  excited  ;  he  never  showed  the 
ineradicable  desire  of  his  kind  to  race  ; 
he  led  down  deep  descents  with  no  in- 
crease of  sjaeed,  and  up  sharj)  acclivities 
without  "  losing  distance  ; "  he  did  not 
swerve  a  hair's  breadth  for  a  huge  heap 
of  broken  stones,  but  mounted  and  trav- 
ersed it  at  his  measured  trot.  But  when 
the  hours  of  drill  were  over,  and  sound- 
ing bugles,  and  shouting  drill-officers, 
and  charging  squadrons  were  gone,  and 
the  i^rairie  was  deserted  and  still,  and 
any  other  horse  would  look  toward  the 
stable  and  seek  to  follow  his  mates,  then 
a  wild  excitement  would  sometimes  fall 
upon  this  one,  and  he  would  rear,  and 
plunge,  and  kick,  and  gallop  around  and 
around  like  an  escaping  colt. 
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The  horse  was  not  long  in  acquiring 
a  name.  At  first,  he  was  known  as 
"  The  Drill  Sergeant,"  but  there  was 
soon  a  new  development  of  character  in 
which,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many 
notable  characters,  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  name  for  himself.  The  afternoon 
drill  was  over,  the  October  sun  was  sink- 
ing through  the  golden  haze,  and  the 
captain,  with  his  friend  D.,  was  saunter- 
ing from  the  drill  ground  to  theii-  quar- 
ters. It  chanced  that  they  came  upon 
a  young  officer  trying  to  force  his  newly 
bought  horse  up  to  some  bloody  hides 
that  hung  upon  a  fence  beside  the  road. 
They  volunteered  a  jjrecept  or  two  as 
they  passed  ;  but  precepts  are  mere 
blank  cartridges,  worth  nothing  with- 
out the  projectile  of  example.  The 
young  officer  understood  the  fact,  if  not 
the  philosophy,  and  he  intimated  a  wish 
that  the  "  Drill  Sergeant "  might  be  rid- 
den up  to  the  fence,  and  he  and  his  colt 
be  shown,  not  told,  how  to  do  it.  D. 
had  dismounted  then  and  sent  his  horse 
to  the  stable,  but  he  applauded  the  lieu- 
tenant's sentiment,  and  said  that  it  was 
perfectly  fair ;  nothing,  he  thought, 
could  be  more  reasonable,  and  he  really 
hoped  it  would  not  be  passed  by  unno- 
ticed. The  captain  touched  the  "  Drill 
Sergeant's  "  neck  slightly  vfitii  the  rein, 
who  with  veteran-like  gravity,  tm-ned  and 
advanced  toward  the  fence.  The  cap- 
tain was  sitting  loungrngly  in  the  sad- 
dle, with  an  air  of  easy  listlessness,  one 
foot  playing  with  the  stirrup,  the  reins 
hanging  loose  upon  the  pommeh  He 
was  thinking  that  the  "  Drill  Sergeant  " 
would  march  on  until  his  breast  touched 
the  fence,  and  he  was  intending  to  say 
that  if  young  officers  would  train  their 
colts  first,  and  acquire  a  moral  control 
over  them,  they  might  ride  them  up  to 
bloody  hides  also.  He  was  indeed  just 
turning  in  his  saddle  to  give  utterance 
to  the  precept,  when  there  was  a  bolt 
which  seemed  to  him  a  small  earth- 
quake— a  bolt  rearward,  roundward,  up- 
ward, downward,  and  he  found  himself 
some  thirty  feet  distant,  and  the  "  Drill 
Sergeant  "  standing  placidly  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  The  "rider  was  not 
unhorsed,  as  he  confessed  he  deserved 
to  have  Iseen.  Without  knowing  how, 
he  had  kept  himself  on  the  "Drill  Ser- 
geant's "  back,  who  was  now,  as  has  been 


said,  standmg  placidly  in  the  road.  The 
young  officer  promjjtly  seized  his  op- 
portunity and  said,  sarcastically,  that 
he  had  expected  to  be  shown  how  to  do 
it — he  added  seriously  that  the  caj^taiu 
had  better  not  try  it  again,  for  that 
horse  was  a  wicked  one,  and  the  "  rock 
road"  with  its  loose,  broken  stone,  a 
bad  i^lace  for  a  fall  D.  blandly  inter- 
posed, and  thought  differently.  He 
thought  the  captain  had  better  try  it 
again — when  surprised,  he  had  not  been 
thrown,  and  now  that  he  was  on  his 
guard,  there  could  be  no  danger.  D. 
added  that  there  was  nothing  more  de- 
lightful than  to  witness  a  contest  be- 
tween the  inteUigence  of  man  and  the 
power  of  a  brute.  It  did  him  good,  he 
said.  Besides,  we  cavalry  officers  should 
not  mind  a  fall ;  we  must  get  used  to 
them. 

The  captain  righted  himself  in  the 
saddle  and  gathered  up  the  reins.  He 
had  been  preaching  that  with  horses 
things  should  be  done  slowly  and  per- 
sistently :  but  as  mutiny  in  officers  is 
worse  than  mutiny  in  privates,  even  so, 
bolting  by  a  trained  and  sedate  horse 
is  worse  than  bolting  by  an  impulsive 
colt,  and  must  be  dealt  with  summarily. 
The  captain  turned  the  "  Drill  Ser- 
geant "  again  toward  the  fence  ;  again 
he  advanced  freely,  and  again,  before 
the  rider  could  lind  time  or  excuse  for 
driving  the  spurs  into  huu,  there  was 
the  same  rearward,  roundward  bolt,  and 
they  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  D.  applauded  highly  and  said 
that,  if  desired,  he  would  "certify  on 
honor"  that  no  horse  ever  did  turn 
around  so  quickly  in  this  world.  He 
added  that  he  honestly  thought  that 
the  captain  had  better  try  it  again  ;  it 
was  so  very  entertaining. 

The  captain  and  the  horse,  externally, 
were  calm  ;  but  their  two  wiUs  had 
crossed.  As  the  horse  tm-ned  for  the 
third  time  toward  the  fence,  a  philos- 
opher looking  on  would  have  asked 
whether  in  that  bnite  body  there 
was  not  some  predeterminate  resolve  ; 
whether  the  mouth  with  the  bit  in  it 
was  not  more  tightly  shut,  and  the 
mane-covered  forehead  was  not  con- 
tracted and  knit;  whether  the  angi^ 
light  that  began  to  break  from  the  eyes 
was  not  i-adiant  from  some  angry  soul 
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withiB.  But  here  the  cunning  of  the 
human  intellect  appeared  and  took  its 
jsart  in  the  game — that  cunning  which, 
when  ap2)lied  to  the  movements  of  con- 
tending armies,  we  call  strategy — that 
covert  aUy  which  the  brute  did  not  i^os- 
sess.  As  the  horse  moved  forward  to 
the  fence,  but  ere  the  bolting  point  was 
reached,  the  rider's  spurs  came  biting 
fiercely  upon  his  flanks,  driving  him 
forward,  and  the  reins  held  him  face 
to  face  with  the  spectre  on  the  fence 
whither  he  would  not  go.  Then  the 
horse  became  a  fury,  and  his  dark,  sin- 
ister eyes  turned  bloody  red.  The  rid- 
er's knees  gripped  the  saddle  more 
closely,  and  his  arms  grew  stronger  to 
bend  the  strong  neck  of  the  animal  and 
to  rein  around  his  defiant  head  ;  but  as 
the  tight  grew  hot,  his  cunning  ally 
fled  the  field  and  the  contest  became 
more  equal — strategy  no  longer  took  a 
part  in  the  struggle  ;  it  was  skUl  and 
strength  against  strength  and  skill — 
the  sharp  sting  of  the  spurs,  the  ii-on 
hoofs  beating  on  rocks  and  stones — each 
creature  intuitively  knowing  and  resist- 
ing every  act  of  the  other,  neither  of 
them  gaining  or  losing  an  inch — the  one 
no  nearer  his  goal,  the  other  unable  to 
fling  off  his  warring  burden. 

But  it  was  a  battle  without  result  ; 
the  bugle  sounded  the  "  retreat ; "  the 
king  of  the  tournament  dropped  his 
warder  ;  the  heralds  proclaimed  a  truce. 
D.  said  it  was  deHghtful,  charming,  but 
that  we  must  go  to  the  roll-caU  and  get 
ready  for  dinner,  and  have  it  out  in  the 
morning.  * 

That  evening,  at  the  mess  dinner- 
table,  the  battle  was  discussed.  D.  was 
glowing  in  his  description  and  declared 
that  the  "  DriU  Sergeant  "  should  be 
named  "  Tarquinius  Superbus."  The 
majority  thought  differently  and  named 
him  "Animus  Furiosus,"  and  after  that 
they  called  him  "  Animus"  for  short. 

The  following  morning  promised  to  be 
fateful,  but  the  battle  was  not  renewed. 
It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens  in 
war.  On  the  one  hand,  the  hides  were 
gone ;  on  the  other.  Animus  walked  se- 
renely up  to  the  fence,  rested  his  neck 
upon  it,  looked  blandly  over  with  ears 
inquiringly  erect  and  eyes,  for  the  mo- 
ment, as  innocent  as  a  dove's. 

Innocent    he    continued    to    appear, 


obliging,  sensible,  and  grave,  but  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  was  brewing  a  storm  of 
resentment  and  revenge.  A  week  or 
two  passed  in  peace,  and  then  came  a 
day  whereon  the  company  to  which 
Animus  belonged  was  to  be  mustered 
into  the  sei-viee  of  the  United  States. 
Animus  led  the  column  to  the  muster- 
ing ofiicer's  ofiicial  abode,  he  (and  the 
mustering  officer)  alone  unniiiled,  un- 
excited.  His  rider  proud  and  exult 
ant  whenever  he  glanced  back  at  the 
ninety  s^^lendid  young  fellows  who  rode 
behind.  A  splendid  company  it  was, 
splendidly  mounted,  and  as  the  tramp- 
ing hoofs  resounded  through  the  streets 
of  St.  Louis,  the  two  sets  of  hearts  beat 
faster,  and  troopers  and  steeds  seemed 
equally  elate.  There  is  an  earthly  sat- 
isfaction in  the  human  breast  that  none 
but  the  trooj)er  knows  ;  when  the  cav- 
alry cap  works  itself  jauntily  over,  in- 
cUning  toward  the  right  ear  with  a 
saucy  pitch  forward  toward  the  i-ight 
eye,  requiring  the  head  to  be  held  a  lit- 
tle back,  and  the  chin  to  be  drawn  a 
little  in,  and  the  chest  to  be  thrown  a 
little  out  ;  when  the  clattering  scab- 
bard, the  jingling  spurs,  the  champed 
bit,  unite  forces  with  the  prancing,  sym- 
pathetic vanity  of  the  horse  ;  when  the 
eyes  that  won't  stay  "  front,"  but  "  right " 
and  "left "  ujJ  at  second-story  windows, 
not  in  nide  civilian  stares,  but  in  gay, 
half-audacious,  half-deferential  glances  ! 
Oh,  reader,  when  you  see  the  troopers 
in  Washington  swaggering  about  the 
Army  headquarters,  envy  them,  for  you 
know  not  (unless  you  have  been  a  troop- 
er) "how  good"  that  swagger  makes 
them  feel. 

Through  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  Ani- 
mus led,  profoundly  indifferent  to  the 
citizens  around  him  ;  cooUy  disdainfrd 
of  the  ninety  fretting,  fuming  steeds 
behind.  The  "  fours  "  formed  platoons, 
and  the  platoons  wheeled  into  line,  with 
a  precision  that  must  have  made  the  cal- 
loused mustering  oflicer  think  himself 
back  at  West  Point.  And  then  there 
came  two  girls,  pretty  and  young,  with 
smiling,  sympathetic  loyal  faces,  in  whom 
the  trooper's  saucy  airs  took  the  form 
of  pretty  timidity  ;  and  they  stopped  and 
hesitated,  and  almost  came  forward,  and 
partly  turned  back,  and  seemed  to  say 
that  their  important  business  did  really 
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require  them  to  go  iininediately  straight 
ouward  dowu  the  street,  but  that  the}- 
positively  could  never  dare  to  pass  so 
near  to  so  many  men  and  such  terrible 
horses  ;  and  then  the  caj)tain  of  the 
companj' — as  became  the  captain  of  such 
a  company  —  sought  to  move  himself 
a  trifle  farther  from  the  sidewalk  and 
throw  a  chivali-ous  yard  or  two  of  safety 
to  the  timorous  damsels  ;  and  then  Ani- 
mus flared  up. 

He  had  a  crooked,  Roman  nose,  had 
Animus,  and  a  forehead  that  receded  and 
rounded  toward  the  ears  ;  he  was  good- 
looking  in  a  horseman's,  and  not  in  a 
lady's,  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  when  his 
eyes  tui-ned  red  and  his  lips  opened  and 
showed  white  frothy  teeth,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  this  head  of  his  looked 
much  like  a  wild  eagle's  head  on  a 
horse's  body.  The  two  girls  screamed 
and  beat  a  retreat  without  any  more 
pretty  hesitation,  and  the  rider's  blood 
boiled  up  at  the  excuseless  conduct, 
and  he  rowelled  the  horse  with  his  bur- 
nished spurs  and  beat  him  with  the  flat 
of  his  polished  sabre. 

The  horse  seemed  frantic  ;  he  dashed 
against  the  brick  walls  of  the  houses ; 
he  knocked  the  alignment  of  the  com- 
pany to  23ieces  in  a  trice  ;  he  banged 
against  front-stejis  and  lamp-j)0sts,  and 
sent  an  aged  cobbler  fleeing  through  the 
back  door  of  his  poor,  little  shop  ;  and 
he  i^lunged  and  beat  his  hoofs  upon  the 
cellar  door  a«r  if  he  meant  immediately 
to  go  by  that  route  to  the  place  below. 
Then  he  stopped  —  suddenly  ^ — instan- 
taneously— not  quenched  or  quailing, 
but  as  if  the  fight  then  and  there  were 
but  ammunition  wasted,  and  he  had  bet- 
ter save  the  captain  for  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. And  after  the  affair  was  over, 
there  came  a  strong  conviction  in  the 
rider's  mind  that  the  horse  might  have 
done  more,  but  would  not  ;  and  friends 
began  to  advise  that  he  should  not  keep 
that  beast  for  service  ;  for,  they  said,  if 
one  of  his  wild  moods  should  come  in 
action,  it  would  be  certain  death  to  the 
man  who  rode  him. 

Again  Animus  lapsed  into  quiet  work- 
ing ways,  biding  liis  time  to  throw  con- 
tempt at  men  and  things.  An  oppor- 
tunity came  one  fine  Sunday,  when  there 
was  a  grand  review  at  Benton  Bari'acks. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  young  soldiers 


had  seen  a  field  of  thousands,  and  to 
them  the  pageant  seemed  magnificent. 
If  now,  when  artillery  was  thundering, 
and  infantry  presenting  arms,  and  a 
dozen  regimental  bands  were  playing 
their  loudest,  this  horse  should  rear 
and  jiitch  as  half  the  horses  in  the  line 
were  doing,  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able, and  indeed  would  be  attributed 
to  commendable  high  si^irit.  The  cap- 
tain was  thinking  more  of  his  company 
than  of  his  horse,  and  indeed  gave  him 
no  thought,  till  the  general  and  his  staff 
came  down  the  line.  Then,  as  the  im- 
portant moment  api^roached  when  each 
individual  volunteer  knew  that  he  must 
look  his  best,  and  all  eyes  were  "  to  the 
front,"  and  every  man  sitting  erect, 
then  he  glanced  down  to  see  how  Ani- 
mus would  take  it,  and  in  his  astonish- 
ment whispered  to  D.  (who  was  next 
on  the  ofiicers'  line),  and  nodded  at  the 
horse.  D.  looked  out  of  the  corners 
of  his  eyes  (his  nose  being  straight  to 
the  front,  his  head  erect,  and  his  sabre 
at  a  carry),  and  then  he  turned  red  as 
though  he  were  choking,  and  shook  vrith 
laughter  as  if  he  might  fallofl'  his  horse  ; 
for  then,  as  the  gorgeous  staff  swept 
hj,  and  the  regimental  bands  blew  their 
loudest  blasts,  and  everybody  was  all  ex- 
citement and  other  horses  were  well-nigh 
crazed — then  Animus  had  composedly 
crossed  his  fore-legs  like  the  legs  of  a 
saw-buck,  and  had  drojDped  his  ears  back 
upon  his  neck  like  the  ears  of  a  rabbit, 
and  had  calmly  shut  his  eyes  and  se- 
renely sunk  into  counterfeit  slumber. 

But  malice  still  reigned  in  the  heart 
of  Animus,  and  while  he  did  his  work 
with  a  gravity  above  horses,  he  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  to  do  damage.  One 
gloomy  morning  after  the  company  had 
been  moved  from  the  Abbey  Track  into 
Benton  Barracks,  when  rain  had  been 
falling  and  freezing  all  night  and  none 
but  a  sharp-shod  horse  could  keej)  his 
feet.  Animus  was  brought  up  to  the 
quarters.  The  orderly  had  not  dared 
to  bring  both  horses  together  over  the 
slippery  ground,  and  when  he  went 
back,  he  hitched  Animus  to  a  post  of 
the  piazza.  Animus  did  not  mind  being 
hitched  ;  he  had  been  hitched  to  that 
post  a  hundred  times,  where  he  would 
shut  his  eyes  and  doze  by  the  hour. 
Around  the  corner  of  another  range  of 
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barracks  stood  an  infantry  regiment  in 
line,  and  the  sergeants  could  be  heard 
calling  their  rolls.  Nothing  disturbed 
the  horse,  for  nobody  was  stirring  that 
morning,  but  the  instant  the  orderly 
was  out  of  sight,  he  began  to  pull  vio- 
lently at  the  halter.  The  red  eyes  were 
upon  him,  and  the  piazza  jjost  to  which 
he  was  hitched  was  a  contending  foe. 
It  gave  way  at  the  roof  and  broke  off  at 
the  floor.  It  was  a  stout  4  by  5  inch  joist, 
twelve  feet  long,  and  as  an  anchor  would 
have  brought  an  ordinary  horse  round 
"  head  to  the  wind  ;  "  and  an  ordinary 
horse  breaking  loose  on  a  cold  rainy 
day,  if  he  had  made  off"  with  it  in  tow, 
would  have  headed  for  his  stable.  Ani- 
mus turned  in  an  opposite  direction  and, 
holding  his  head  on  one  side  and  his 
nose  near  to  the  ground,  scoured  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  the  joist  skimming 
like  a  sled  over  the  icy  glare.  He  headed 
for  the  barracks,  behind  which  was  the 
infantry  regiment,  and  all  who  saw  him 
prayed  devoutly  that  when  he  should 
turn  the  corner  he  would  lose  his  foot- 
ing, and  fall  and  break  his  infernal  neck. 
He  did  not,  and  as  the  heavy  joist  swung 
from  centrifugal  force  almost  up  to  an 
alignment  with  the  horse,  everyone 
thought  that  the  infernal  machine,  like 
a  Eoman  chariot  with  scythes  on  the 
axles,  must  mow  down  at  least  twenty 
men.  But  the  infantry,  when  the  tor- 
nado of  horse  and  timber  came  rushing 
around  the  corner,  broke  ranks  faster 
than  the  "  double  quick,"  and  the  joist 
merely  grazed  a  number  of  heroic  shins. 
Then  Animus,  seeing  that  he  had  failed 
in  his  diabolical,  or  rebel  design,  halted, 
was  caught  and  brought  back,  looking 
both  innocent  and  unconcerned. 

But  we  must  omit  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life  and  pass  to  his  myste- 
rious taking  off.  In  the  dreariness  of 
winter  and  of  barrack-life  among  stran- 
gers and  sick  and  home-sick  men,  the 
greatest  of  blessings  was  a  day's  escape 
from  the  camp.  It  came  occasionally 
in  the  guise  of  some  duty  to  be  done  in 
the  city,  and  one  lucky  morning,  a  cov- 
eted "  pass  "  reached  the  captain's  quar- 
ters. The  orderly  brought  up  the  horses, 
and  his  happening  to  be  lame,  he  rode 
Animus.  A  merry,  active,  light-hearted 
German  boy  was  the  orderly  ;  familiar, 
yet    never  presumptuous ;    scrupulous 


and  rigid  in  the  pimctUious  respect  he 
always  paid  to  his  captain.  None  but 
a  Gernjan  could  unite  so  much  familiar 
ease  with  so  much  ceremonious  defer- 
ence. Unbidden,  he  held  bit  and  stir- 
rup ae  the  officer  mounted  ;  untaught 
he  "  took  distance "  behind  him  and 
never  varied  from  his  respectful  place. 
If  the  captain's  horse  trotted,  his  trotted; 
if  the  captain's  galloped,  his  galloped  ; 
and  never  had  the  captain  given  the  or- 
derly command  or  hint.  He  had  been 
quick  to  find  out  from  old  Prussian  sol- 
diers the  resjject  which  he  should  cere- 
moniously pay  his  officer,  and  was  proud 
to  pay  it.  But  suddenly  there  came 
from  the  orderly  a  blast  of  Dutch  exe- 
cration ;  he  was  almost  out  of  the  sad- 
dle, and  Animus  about  to  finish  the  job. 
The  captain  sung  out  sharply  to  the 
horse,  who  stopped  instantly,  and  the 
orderly  climbed  back  and  recovered  his 
seat.  For  more  than  three  months  had 
the  orderly  taken  care  of  Animus,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  times  had  he 
ridden  him  bare -back  to  water.  He 
could  not  accovmt  for  this  freak  now. 
"  Tee  horse  go  quiet — I  no  do  anything, 
and  then  he  throw  me  off  most ;  "  and 
there  came  mingling  terms  of  indigna- 
tion and  reproach  addressed  privately 
to  Animus  in  smothered  German. 

The  city,  after  the  camp,  seemed  civ- 
ilization, cleanliness,  decency,  comfort  ; 
a  warm  bath  and  an  arm-chair  luxuries 
too  great  for  times  of  war.  The  captain 
entered  Bamum's  Hotel  with  such  a  lov- 
ing feeling  as  no  hotel  can  kindle  again. 
And  the  cheery  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Barnum  and  Fogg — many  a  wounded 
and  home -sick  officer's  blessing  rests 
upon  them — they  seemed  angels  in  dis- 
guise, with  the  difference  that  instead 
of  seeking  entertainment,  they  enter- 
tained. 

The  captain  found  a  friend  at  the  ho- 
tel and  they  dined  together  in  the  lad- 
ies' ordinary  ;  and  the  ladies  appeared 
divinely  gi-aceful  after  one  had  seen,  for 
weeks,  nothing  but  men  in  stiff  Quaker 
coats,  dyed  blue,  with  a  row  of  brass 
buttons  down  the  front.  And  after  din- 
ner the  two  friends  smoked  and  talked, 
and  felt  so  at  ease,  by  their  two  selves, 
with  no  dense  throng  around  them  ;  but 
part  they  must,  for  the  lieutenant  had 
been  ill^lucky  dog — and  had  a  week's 
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leave,  and  was  not  to  go  back  to  the 
barracks  that  night. 

When  eight  o'clock  came  the  captain 
pulled  on  his  overcoat,  bade  good-night, 
and  with  slow,  reluctant  steps,  went 
down  into  the  street.  The  orderly,  time 
to  a  minute,  was  coming  with  the  horses, 
riding  the  captains  mare,  to  keep  the 
saddle  dry  ;  for  the  weather  had  changed 
and  the  cold  north  wind  was  blowing  a 
gale  and  snow  beating  fiercely  down. 
The  captain  pulled  up  his  coat  -  collar 
and  mounted  ;  the  orderly  swung  him- 
self into  his  o'mi  saddle,  and  off  they 
went  through  deserted  streets,  and  dark, 
bleak  suburbs. 

But  as  they  passed  from  the  lights  of 
the  town  into  the  gloom  beyond,  Ani- 
mus again  made  one  of  his  savage  bolts, 
and  again  the  orderly  was  half  out  of 
the  saddle  and  clinging  by  the  mane. 
The  cajitain  sung  out  to  the  horse  as 
before,  and  the  horse,  as  before,  obeyed 
and  stopj)ed.  Thej'  rode  fast,  they  rode 
slowly,  but  again  and  again  and  again 
this  performance  was  repeated  ;  the  or- 
derly never  quite  unhorsed,  the  horse 
always  stojaping  the  instant  he  was  com- 
manded. 

At  length  they  reached  the  camp.  As 
the  captain  dismounted  at  his  quarters, 
he  gave  a  reluctant,  a  delicate  intimation 
to  the  orderly  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
dismount  and  lead  the  horses  to  the  sta- 
ble. The  orderly,  who  was  well-nigh  in 
tears  at  Animus's  ungrateful  conduct,  re- 
garded the  i)roj)osition  as  extraordinary, 
which  it  was  ;  and  he  pleaded,  with  Ger- 
man vehemence,  that  the  whole  compa- 
ny would  laugh  at  him  and  "  the  boys  " 
would  shout  whenever  they  saw  him  : 
"Where's  the  man  who  couldn't  ride 
his  ovm  horse  to  the  barn  '? "  which  they 
would.  He  also  lu-ged  that  he  could 
ride  any  horse  in  the  world,  and  that  no 
horse  in  the  world  would  "  cut  up  "  at 
the  end  of  a  day's  work,  when  his  accus- 
tomed groom  was  taking  him  to  his  ac- 
customed stable.  The  last  argument 
seemed  reasonable,  and  indeed  the  orig- 
inal suggestion  began  to  appear  ab- 
surd. The  captain,  in  unspoken  words, 
yielded  the  point ;  the  orderly  wheeled 
the  horses  and  moved  off,  riding  the  one 
and  leading  the  other.  A  shadowy  sense 
of  coming  catastrophe  kept  the  ( iqjtain 
at  his  door,  watching  them  until  he  saw 


horses  and  horseman  turn  the  corner  of 
the  barracks  and  disapjjear.  Then  he 
unpadlocked  the  door  and  lighted  his 
candle.  A  small  room  roughly  boarded 
off  from  the  men's  quarters,  an  army  cot 
covered  with  a  couple  of  rough  army 
blankets,  a  "  mess-chest  table,"  a  camp 
chair,  a  spare  saddle,  and  horse-trap- 
pings, a  tireless  stove,  an  atmosphere 
laden  with  the  dust  and  noise  and  stale 
tobacco  -  smoke  of  the  men's  quarters. 
The  captain  and  his  company  were  then 
the  victims  of  a  combination  between 
unscrupulous  poUtical  selfishness,  ou 
the  one  side,  and  arbitrary  military 
power,  on  the  other  —  a  doubly  dan- 
gerous union  ;  for  militaiy  power  is 
bad  enough  alone,  and  needs  to  be  re- 
strained and  guided  by  honor  and  im- 
partiality. The  company  had  been 
stolen  from  the  regiment  in  which  all 
had  enlisted,  and  been  taken  to  help 
make  ujd  a  new  command  for  some- 
body's son-in-law.  Hence,  at  this  time, 
the  captain  was  friendless  and  alone. 

He  did  not  unbutton  his  overcoat  nor 
kindle  his  tire,  but  paced  up  and  down 
the  narrow  room,  thinking  at  first  of  the 
horse,  and  then  of  Barnum's,  and  then 
of  home.  He  thought  and  walked  and 
walked  and  thought  until,  unexpected- 
ly, the  door  opened  and  the  orderly  ap- 
peared. Pain  and  mortification  and 
trutliful  resolve  struggled  in  the  lines 
of  his  face.  "  Caji-e-tan,  tee  horse  trow 
me  ;  he  run  away  in  the  fair  grounds, 
he  jumj)  over  a  pile  of  wood.  I  hav 
look-ed  and  look-ed,  and  can  no  find 
him." 

What  infernal  imp  had  possessed  this 
strange  animal  ?  The  orderly  was  a 
good  rider,  a  good  groom,  j)ossessed  of 
great  power  over  horses.  Others  would 
follow  him  without  bridles,  like  dogs. 
Why  had  this  bnite  flung  him  ofi'ou  the 
instant  that  he  turned  toward  his  own 
stable,  and  then  galloped  off  into  the 
darkness  and  the  storm  ?  When  the  or- 
derly shot  out  of  the  saddle,  the  cap- 
tain's mare  had  gone  straight  to  her  own 
stall  in  the  stable. 

The  orderly  got  a  lantern  and  led  the 
way  to  the  place  where  he  was  unhorsed, 
at  "the  end  of  the  barracks— thence  and 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  parade, 
au<l  into  the  Fair  Grounds  and  to  a  pile 
of   corded   wood,   five   feet  at  least  in 
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height  and  foui-  in  thickness.  What 
horse  would  choose  to  i-ush  at  such  a 
leap  on  a  dark  night  and  with  slippery, 
snowy  footing— at  such  a  needless  leap? 
But  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  could  be 
seen  a  horse's  trail  which  led  up  to  the 
wood -pile,  broke  off,  and  reappeared 
on  the  other  side.  They  resumed  the 
search.  The  trail  led  through  the 
grove  of  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  at  last 
was  lost  in  the  deepening  snow.  As  the 
searchers  stopped,  the  storm  roared 
through  the  swaying  branches  above 
them  as  if  the  powers  of  the  air  were 
on  the  blast,  and  the  horse  had  gone 
to  meet  them.  The  captain  and  the  or- 
derly came  back  into  the  encampment, 
where  a  soldier,  plodding  through  the 
snow,  told  them  that  he  had  just  seen  a 
horse  near  by.  They  resumed  their 
quest,  and  soon  found  Animus  stand- 
ing within  the  shelter  of  an  empty  tent. 
But  on  the  snowy  floor  beneath  him 
was  a  small  red  jjool,  and  on  his  right 
flank,  between  the  body  and  the  leg, 
was  a  frightful  gash  —  the  gash  you 
cut  in  carving  the  leg  of  a  fowl  —  a 
"  clean  cut,"  and  large  enough  for  one 
to  lay  in  it  his  hand,  wide-spread.  Ani- 
mus looked  morose  and  stern — not  sad 
or  reijentaut. 

He  was  led  to  bis  stable  and  the  regi- 
mental farrier  came,  who  brought  other 
regimental  farriers  in  consultation,  just 
as  humanity's  farriers  come  and  con- 
sult over  human  victims.  "  Extraordi- 
nary," they  all  pronounced  the  wound, 
and  without  a  jjrecedent ;  and  they  all 
vouchsafed  theories,  but  agreed  on 
none  ;  and  finally  they  all  concluded 
that  nothing  could  be  done — the  pa- 
tient must  be  abandoned  to  nature  and 
cooling  washes,  and  his  "  chances." 

A  fortnight  later,  when  the  wound 
was  at  its  worst,  and  the  horse  was 
standing,  day  and  night,  upon  three 
legs,  great  news  came  roaring,  and  yell- 
ing, and  hiuTahing  through  Camp  Ben- 
ton— news  of  victory — of  the  first  deci- 
sive victory  of  the  war  ;  that  Foote  had 
taken  Fort  Henry  with  his  "  Tin-Clads," 
that  tlie  river  was  open,  and  the  stars 
and  stripes  flying  in  Tennessee.  An 
hour  later  came  more  significant  news 
for  some — "  The  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry  will 
march  instantly." 

It  takes  a  new  regiment  in  barracks 


at  least  twelve  hours  to  "  march  instant- 
ly." Rations  to  be  cooked,  tents  to  be 
overhauled  (the  guys  gnawed  by  sus- 
pected mice,  the  pegs  burnt  by  unsus- 
pected criminals),  men  swearing  that 
their  horses  must  be  shod,  blacksmiths 
swearing  that  their-  forges  must  be 
packed,  mules  seditiously  kicking  the 
harness  to  pieces  the  moment  they  hear 
that  they  are  to  be  put  to  some  practi- 
cal pui^jose  ;  every  man  suddenly  dis- 
covering that  somebody  has  jayhawked 
his  boots  or  his  blanket  ;  and  the  quar- 
ter-sergeant discovering  that  the  boots 
are  j^acked  and  loaded,  and  the  blank- 
ets too  few  to  go  round  ;  lieutenants  and 
sergeants,  corporals  and  men  excitedly 
rushing  to  their  captain  in  their  individ- 
ual perplexity ;  the  captain  for  a  time 
the  unhappy  mother  of  a  distracted  fam- 
ily, that  wants  everything  and  doesn't 
know  what  it  doesn't  want ;  finally,  the 
sergeant-major  of  the  regiment,  com- 
ing round  every  hour  to  say  to  every 
company  that  every  other  company  in 
the  regiment  is  ready  and  waiting  for 
this  one,  and  that  the  colonel  wants 
to  know  how  much  longer  they  must 
wait,  etc.  * 

The  turmoil  lasted  during  the  night, 
but  as  the  sun  came  up  o'er  the  smoky 
city,  the  column  moved  ;  and  the  hoof- 
beats  on  the  frozen  ground  and  rum- 
bling baggage  wagons  rolled  'Out  a 
farewell  to  Benton  Barracks.  The  cap- 
tain, then  a  member  of  a  court-mar- 
tial sitting  at  the  Barracks,  could  not 
march  with  his  men,  and  had  to  remain 
until  the  fonnal  order  should  come  dis- 
solving the  court.  With  an  impatient 
heart  he  stood  watching  the  long-drawn 
column  wind  around  the  parade  and 
pass  through  the  gateway  of  the  camp, 
and  saw,  last  of  all,  the  orderly  disap- 
pear leading  his  own  blanketed  horses. 
Then  he  turned  and  handed  a  "  pass  " 
to  his  servant,  and  gave  him  directions 
to  lead  Animus  slowly  to  the  "  sick 
stable." 

The  "  company  stable  "  was  but  a 
stone's  throw  distant  from  where  they 
stood,  and  only  a  few  minutes  had 
passed  since  "  Boots  and  Saddles  "  had 
sounded  and  the  company  horses  had 
been  led  out,  leaving  the  wounded 
horse  the  only  tenant  of  the  long  shed. 
Moodily  he  had  continued  to  gaze  at  his 
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manger,  giving  to  his  departing  mates 
barely  a  glance,  but  neither  whinny  nor 
regret.  The  man  took  the  "pass  "  and 
went  directly  to  the  shed.  In  the  tirst 
moment,  when  all  eyes  were  withdrawn, 
Animus  had  disajjpeared. 

"  Disappeared  but  not  lost,"  everyone 
said  ;  for  barracks  and  stables  were  en- 
closed by  a  wooden  wall,  twelve  feet  high 
and  guarded  by  sentinels,  and  through 
the  only  exit  no  one  could  go  without 
a  "  pass,"  and  the  guards  at  the  gate 
were  notified  to  stop  him,  thief  and  all. 
Moreover,  the  horse  had  not  set  his 
lame  leg  to  the  ground  for  a  fortnight, 
and  it  was  doubted  whether  he  could 
hobble  on  three  to  the  sick  stable.  Be- 
sides, who  would  want  a  disabled  animal, 
not  fit  for  service  now,  nor  for  months 
to  come  ;  and  was  not  a  man  leading  a 
desperately  lame  horse  in  broad  day- 
light a  noticeable  object,  that  a  thousand 
men  woidd  see  and  remember?  The 
camp  was  searched — searched  for  two 
days  through  every  stable,  tent,  and 
shed  that  could  hold  a  horse.  The 
case  was  stated  to  every  cavalry  com- 
mander and  his  word  of  honor  pledged 
that',  if  the  horse  were  "hidden  away" 
by  any  one  of  "his  boys,"  no  matter 
what  their  genius  for  hiding  horses 
away  might  be,  he  should  nevertheless 
be  found  and  given  up.  A  reward  was 
offered,  and  Animus  was  described  by  his 
peculiar  regimental  brand  and  tongue 
and  wound  ;  and  the  advertisement  was 
posted  in  eveiy  quarter-master  office 
and  corral,  and  livery-stable.  Finally  a 
shrewd,  quiet  man  was  set  at  work  as 
detective  ;  and,  six  months  later,  the 
captain,  piqued  by  all  his  failures,  went 
back  to  St.  Louis  and  himself  tried  to 
find  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  No  clue 
was  found.  Animus  had  disappeared  ; 
that  was  what  was  said  at  first,  and  all 
that  could  be  said  at  last ;  he  had  dis- 


appeared.    Indeed,  it  might  be  sung  of 
him  as  of  Thomas  the  Ehymer, 

"  And  ne'er  in  liaunta  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. " 

At  this  point,  doubtless,  there  will  be 
expected  an  explanation  such  as  comes 
at  the  end  of  a  novel.  But  the  tale  is 
true.  The  mysteries  of  truth  are  often 
lacking  in  the  exjilanations  of  fiction. 
The  case  was  laid  before  D.,  who  had 
been  a  United  States  District  Attorney 
before  he  became  a  captain  of  volun- 
teers, and  was  versed  in  the  ways  of 
"working  up  a  case"  against  counter- 
feiters on  land  or  pirates  at  sea.  He 
wrote  back  a  letter — a  beautiful  letter 
—expressing  in  charming  terms  his  re- 
gret, his  very  great  regret,  that  so  in- 
teresting a  character  as  his  friend  Ani- 
mus should  have  withdrawn  from  the 
sphere  of  human  observation  ;  but  when 
he  came  to  the  explanation,  his  profes- 
sional experience  and  legal  acumen  were 
futile  ;  and  he  had  to  fall  back  (evasive- 
ly) upon  the  supernatural ;  Animus  was 
clearly  a  fiend — an  emissary  of  the  Devil 
or  J.  Davis  (it  made  very  little  difference 
which,  he  said),  who  had  marked  the 
captain  for  his  peculiar  prey.  On  the 
day  of  his  wound  (which  need  not  be 
accounted  for),  fearing  that  he  was  to 
become  the  orderly's  horse  and  that  the 
captain  would  thereby  escape  his  toils, 
he  resorted  to  strategy  ;  and,  like  all 
fiends  resorting  to  strategy,  overacted 
his  part  ;  whereby  vice  is  defeated  and 
virtue  escapes.  Finding  his  schemes 
subverted  and  his  efforts  brought  to 
nought,  and  disbelieving  that  he  was  to 
be  the  object  of  humanitarian  care  or 
Chiistian  charity — the  latter,  moreover, 
being  justly  offensive  to  him — he  seized 
ui^on  the  first  moment  when  unseen  by 
mortal  or  equine  eye  to  vanish  in  a  puff 
of  smoke. 
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'AEDMAN  told  his  wife 
that  tbey  would  need 
at  least  a  week  to  get 
fairly  settled  in  their 
new  quarters  at  the 
university,  and  Mrs. 
H  a  r  d  m  a  n  regretfully 
subtracted  that  amount  of  time  from 
the  days  she  was  so  covetously  hoard- 
ing. Wlien  the  hour  of  their  departure 
actually  arrived,  and  she  had  watched 
the  expressman  take  away  their  few 
trunks  and  boxes,  and  had  tied  the  chil- 
dren's hats  securely  under  their  firm, 
round  chins,  her  forced  composure  de- 
serted her,  and  she  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

Hardman  stood  looking  down  at  her 
with  masculine  perplexity.  There  was 
no  time  to  lose,  and  several  of  his  col- 
leagues were  ah'eady  waiting  at  the  sta- 
tion to  bid  him  Godspeed.  He  wanted 
to  go  away  smiling,  and  to  be  whirled 
off  in  triumph  from  the  admiring  and 
envious  glances  of  his  friends.  He  could 
not  understand  his  wife's  tears ;  why 
should  she  cry  when  they  were  coming 
back  again  after  he  had  obtained  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosojihy  ?  They 
would  be  absent  for  only  two  years,  and 
the  time  would  soon  be  over.  It  was  an 
occasion  for  rejoicing  rather  than  tears. 
There  were  few  men  who  enjoyed  his 
opportunities.  Ever  since  he  had  re- 
ceived his  sheepskin  from  the  small 
college  in  southern  Wisconsin,  he  had 
served  as  tutor  at  that  institution,  and 
had  climbed  slowly  to  the  rank  of  pro- 
fessor of  history.     It  had  seemed  to  him 


if  only  he  might  secure  a  doctorate  from 
some  Eastern  college  there  was  nothing 
he  might  not  become.  He  was  imjia- 
tient  to  get  out  in  the  world,  and  to  try 
his  wings,  and  he  had  finally  selected 
Maxwell  University,  at  Fairview,  N.  Y., 
as  affording  him  the  finest  facihties  for 
his  purpose.  He  considered  it  one  of 
the  leading  Eastern  universities,  and 
would  have  been  surprised  and  shocked 
to  learn  that  Yale  and  Harvard  regard- 
ed it  as  decidedly  Western,  and  spoke 
of  it  scornfully  as  a  fresh-water  univer- 
sity. 

Mrs.  Hardman  di'ied  her  eyes,  and 
taking  the  j'ounger  child  in  her  arms 
prepared  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her 
lord  and  master.  A  kitten  which  they 
had  presented  to  a  neighbor  the  previ- 
ous day  refused  to  adopt  its  new  home, 
and  ran  mewing  after  her.  She  tried  to 
drive  it  back,  but  the  chUd  cried  so 
hard  for  it  that  she  was  forced  to  pick 
it  up  and  restore  it  to  the  baby's  arms. 

The  professor  had  jjreceded  her  by 
several  blocks.  He  held  a  bird-cage 
partly  covered  by  a  newspaper  in  one 
hand,  and  to  the  other  clung  tightly  his 
older  son,  a  boy  of  four  years. 

He  was  very  happy  as  he  walked  down 
the  village  street  in  the  bright  sunlight 
of  that  pleasant  September  morning. 
He  sang  softly  to  himself  in  the  joyous- 
ness  of  his  heart,  and  his  little  boy  in 
chUdish  imitation  danced  at  his  side  and 
sang  also. 

Hardman's  breast  swelled  with  pride 
when  he  found  that  many  of  the  faculty 
had  honored  him  by  appearing  at  the 
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station  to  bid  liim  farewell ;  the  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  college  himself  had  called 
upon  him,  and  given  him  a  hearty  hand- 
shake and  his  best  wishes  for  success. 
He  felt  that  he  was  a  very  lucky  fellow 
indeed. 

The  succeeding  days  passed  like  a 
rose-colored  dream  to  him.  He  did  not 
notice  the  fatigue  of  travelling  augment- 
ed by  the  alternate  boisterous  mischief 
and  fretfulness  of  the  children.  Even 
when  they  had  reached  Fairview,  and 
after  a  dreai-y  search  for  rooms  conve- 
nient to  the  campus,  and  within  reach 
of  their  pathetically  slender  purse,  had 
begun  to  move  into  a  couple  of  small, 
desolate  apartments,  Hardman's  cheer- 
ful courage  did  not  fail  him.  He  sang 
gayly  as  he  jDut  up  the  rickety  old  stove 
in  the  room  which  was  to  serve  at  once 
for  jDarlor,  dining-room,  and  kitchen, 
and  when  their  few  belongings  were 
carefully  bestowed,  he  glanced  about 
with  an  air  of  contented  pride. 

The  birds  were  singing  as  sweetly 
from  their  cage  in  the  window  as  ever 
they  had  done  at  Wayback.  The  kitten 
was  purring  softly  on  the  rug  before  the 
stove,  and  above  the  battered  chimney- 
piece  hung  the  faded  bit  of  sheepskin 
announcing  to  this  new  world  that  Ezra 
Hardman  had  been  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1877,  by 
"Wayback  College,  Wayback,  Wis. 

The  Hardmans,  at  best,  were  not  seri- 
ously hampered  with  this  world's  goods, 
and  of  their  scanty  supply  they  had 
brought  only  the  barest  necessaries.  A 
faded  "  God  Bless  Our  Home,"  worked 
in  variegated  crewels  by  Mrs.  Hardman, 
when  she  was  Minnie  Smith,  was  the 
sole  adornment  they  permitted  them- 
selves. They  had  contrived  some  seats 
from  the  packing-boxes,  and  these,  with 
a  couple  of  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  stove, 
completed  the  furniture  of  the  living- 
room.  A  few  worn  text-books  lay  jjiled 
in  a  comer. 

The  bedroom  was  furnished  with  even 
greater  simplicity.  Besides  the  bed  and 
a  small  cot  for  the  children  it  contained 
only  a  washstand  with  a  tin  basin  and 
a  cracked  water-i)itcher.  It  was  not 
magnificent,  but  it  satisfied  Hardman, 
and  as  one  of  the  students  remarked 
later,  "  it  didn't  so  much  matter  about 
Hardman's  environment  since  his  smile 


was  luxurious  enough  to  furnish  a  pal- 
aqe." 

He  had  not  been  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  his  native  village,  but  becoming  trans- 
planted to  a  campus  so  thoroughly  cos- 
mopolitan as  was  that  of  Maxwell  Uni- 
versity, he  stood  out  with  alarming  dis- 
tinctness. Fortunately  for  his  peace  of 
mind  he  did  not  comprehend  this  fact, 
being  one  of  those  persons  destined  to 
go  through  life  totally  ignorant  of  the 
impression  they  make  on  others.  He 
would  never  correctly  interpiret  the  curi- 
ous looks  and  sly  smiles  and  l)ackward 
glances  that  accompanied  his  appearance 
on  the  campus. 

He  imjoressed  the  casual  observer  as 
at  once  ludicrous  and  pathetic.  His  legs 
were  long  and  very  much  bent  at  the 
knee  even  when  he  stood  at  his  straight- 
est,  and  were  encased  in  trousers  of  a 
whity-brown  hue  of  that  length  famil- 
iarly known  as  "  high-water."  They  sup- 
ported a  body  at  once  so  bulky  and 
rotund  as  to  give  him  the  effect  of  an 
exaggerated  Brownie.  One  felt  sure 
Nature  had  framed  his  anatomy  in  some 
wildly  sportive  humor.  His  head  was 
large  and  well-shaped,  and  lighted  by  a 
pair  of  honest,  friendly,  blue  eyes.  A 
snub  nose  and  a  large,  smiling  mouth, 
shaded  by  an  extensive,  reddish  mus- 
tache, exactly  matched  by  his  cui'ly  hair, 
completed  his  description. 

He  settled  down  to  work  with  a 
tremendous  enthusiasm  after  having 
squandered  some  time  in  learning  the 
routine  of  the  institution,  for  Maxwell 
University  had  among  its  faculty  ar- 
dent admirers  of  the  system  pursued  at 
foreign  universities.  A  conservative 
professor  was  wont  to  ask  with  sarcas- 
tic significance  if  anyone  knew  why  the 
university  had  adojjted  the  seminary 
method  of  instruction,  and  why  candi- 
dates for  advanced  degrees  were  com- 
pelled to  endure  a  final  oral  examina- 
tion of  three  hoiu-s'  length?  On  being 
answered  in  the  negative  he  would  re- 
jAy  :  "  Because  they  do  in  Germany." 

The  graduate  students  at  Maxwell 
were  expected  to  select  some  subject  in 
which  they  were  speciivlly  interested, 
and  which  afforded  scojjc  for  original 
investigation,  and  to  prepare  weekly 
reports  on  their  work  throughout  the 
semester.     The  sessions  at  which  these 
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reports  were  presented  were  strictly 
private,  and  were  presided  over  by  a 
professor  who,  together  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  seminary,  openly  criticised 
the  reports. 

Hardman  made  his  dihut  in  Profes- 
sor Butler's  seminaiy  with  his  accus- 
tomed buoyancy.  It  was  an  utterly 
novel  method  to  him,  as  he  had  never 
deviated  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  of  question  and  answer,  having 
been  used  to  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  laboriously  memorizing  useful  infor- 
mation from  a  text-book.  But  after  a 
time  he  "  got  the  hang  of  the  jDesky 
thing,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and  went  to 
work  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He 
thought  it  timely  to  preface  his  initial 
report  in  the  seminary  by  some  apjjro- 
priate  remarks  of  his  own  on  the  nat- 
ure of  slavery,  but  the  professor  cut 
him  short,  and  reminded  him  that  the 
seminary  concerned  itself  with  facts 
not  opinions,  however  valuable  these 
might  be.  This  fell  upon  Hardman 
like  Hghtning  from  a  clear  sky,  for  he 
had  sjaent  a  week  of  sohd  work  on  the 
report,  and  felt  that  it  was  good  ;  how- 
ever, he  accepted  what  he  considered 
the  harmless  idiosyncrasy  of  a  superior 
in  good  part  and  began  again.  But 
this  time  he  made  the  mistake  of  tak- 
ing his  facts  from  secondary  authori- 
ties, and  so  lost  another  week  before  he 
set  out  in  the  right  direction.  Private- 
ly, he  considered  the  professor  great- 
ly in  the  wrong,  and  told  himself  he 
should  never  require  one  of  his  stu- 
dents laboriously  to  fish  up  facts  from 
original  sources  when  great  men  like 
Macaulay  and  Bancroft  had  gone  over 
the  ground  so  thoroughly  themselves. 

The  head  of  the  department  of 
American  history  under  whom  Hard- 
man  was  reading  was  Professor  Butler, 
a  scholar  of  high  authority,  and  a  cult- 
ured and  elegant  man  of  the  world. 
He  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humor, 
caustic  rather  than  kindly,  and  he 
handled  Hai-dmau  with  the  skill  of  the 
scientist  rather  than  of  the  philanthrop- 
ist. The  young  Westerner  was  in  de- 
cided conti-ast  to  the  courteous  profes- 
sor, and  the  seminary  began  to  look 
ahead  for  sport  when  Hardman  offered 
his  report. 

It  had  been  an  unusually  benignant 
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day  in  early  October,  and  students  and 
professors  alike  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  mild  air  and  warm  sunlight. 
The  campus  was  thronged  with  prome- 
naders  ;  in  the  distance  on  the  broad, 
blue  river  flashed  numberless  white 
oars.  From  the  clock-tower  sounded 
four  strokes,  and  simultaneously  Profes- 
sor Butler's  seminary  students  emerged 
from  the  library.  Hardman  and  a  fel- 
low-student, Markham,  walked  down  the 
camjms  together.  The  usually  cheer- 
ful face  of  the  foiTaer  wore  a  look  of 
hopeless  perplexity. 

"  They  kinder  seem  t'  set  on  me,"  he 
remarked,  sadly. 

"  What  have  they  done  now?"  asked 
Markham,  symi^atheticaUy. 

"  Well,  you  heard  him  lay  out  my  re- 
port," rejolied  Hardman,  "  an'  I  guess 
he's  tryin'  f  lay  me  out  too.  He's  give 
me  some  more  French  books  t'  read  for 
examination." 

"  Well,  French  is  easy,"  said  Mark- 
ham, consolingly. 

"  'Taint  very  easy  for  me,"  sighed 
Hardman.  "They  didn't  use  t'  make 
much  of  it  to  Wayback  where  I  was 
learnt,  and  it  comes  like  drawing  teeth 
t'  me  now." 

When  Hardman  reached  home  he 
found  his  wife  and  sons  preparing  to 
set  out  for  a  stroU. 

"  Oh,  Ezra,"  cried  Mrs.  Hardman,  as 
her  husband's  figure  entered  the  door, 
"  I'm  so  glad  you  come  ;  we're  goin'  to 
walk,  an' we  want  you  should  come  too." 

"  I  can't  go,"  said  Hardman,  gloom- 
ily ;  "  they've  just  give  me  some  more 
work,  and  I  duuno  as  I  can  stoj)  for 
meals." 

The  children,  divining  with  their  un- 
en-ing  instinct  that  something  troubled 
their  parent,  set  up  a  prolonged  howl, 
and  were  sent  outside  by  their  mother. 
They  played  the  part  of  Greek  chorus 
to  Hardman,  and  faithfully  reflected  his 
moods  by  smiles  or  tears. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  Mrs. 
Hardman  put  a  work-roughened  hand 
caressingly  on  her  husband's  worn  coat- 
sleeve. 

"Ezra,"  she  said,  sadlj',  "let's  give  it 
up.  They're  not  like  us  here  somehow 
— they're  different,  an'  it's  wearing  you 
out.  Let's  give  it  uj),  an'  go  home, 
Ezra." 
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Her  tired  blue  eyes  were  full  of  un- 
shed tears  as  she  lifted  them  to  his 
face. 

Hardman's  cheerfulness,  which  never 
deserted  him  for  long,  returned.  He 
smiled  and  took  his  wife  in  his  strong 
aims. 

"  Why,  IVIinnie,"  he  answered,  gayly, 
"  you  wouldn't  make  any  kind  of  a  sol- 
dier if  you  iTiu  away  at  the  first  shot. 
Doctor  Hardman  intends  to  earn  his  de- 
gree, ma'am." 

She  broke  down  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

"  We  don't  see  nothin'  of  you  now, 
Ezi-a,  I  an'  the  children,  an'  we  used 
t'  be  so  happy  together  at  Wayback. 
Seems  as  if  we  shouldn't  never  get  back 
there  again.  An'  you  ain't  happy  neither, 
Ezra,  I  can  see  that  well  'uough.  No- 
body can't  be  happy  here — all  a-studying 
till  their  jDoor  eyes  gives  out,  an'  they 
have  t'  wear  Bjiecs,  an'  some  here  that 
ain't  no  more'n  boys,  readin'  till  they 
look  like  old  men.  I  tell  ye,  Ezra,  it 
ain't  right.  It  wa'n't  intended  should 
be  so." 

Ezra  laughed,  kissed  his  wife,  and  told 
her  "  he  coiddn't  spare  no  more  time 
from  his  work." 

She  dried  her  eyes  submissively,  and 
said  meekly  :  "  WeU,  I'U  go  right  along 
now  with  the  children.  We  ain't  ben 
out  to-day  ;  but  I  tell  ye,  Ezra,  this  col- 
lege ain't  no  better'n  a  big,  old  spider- 
web  made  a-puipose  to  ketch  flies  an' 
kill  'em,  an'  the  professors  ain't  far  off 
from  bein'  spiders  neither.  Some  day, 
Ezra,  we'H  be  dreadful  provoked  an' 
sorry  we  come." 

As  Hardman  had  assured  his  wife  on 
leaving  Wayback,  the  two  years  at  Fair- 
view  were  not  long  in  passing.  It  was 
now  just  before  Commencement.  He 
had  labored  faithfully  over  his  thesis, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
university  had  had  it  tyije-written  and 
bound.  He  gazed  at  the  fresh,  printed 
pages,  and  read  the  gilt  inscription  on 
the  outside  cover  announcing  that  the 
volume  concerned 

"  Slavery, 

Thesis 
Presented  for  the  Degree  of  Ph.D., 

by 

Ezra  Haiidman, 
Maxwell  University," 


with  an  air  of  triumphant  pride.  He 
grudged  sending  it  to  Professor  Butler 
for  criticism,  it  graced  the  little  home 
so  well,  and  he  enjoyed  reading  espe- 
cially fine  bits  from  it  to  his  wife.  He 
felt  that  now  the  straggle  was  happily 
concluded,  and  he  could  afford  to  take 
a  well-earned  rest.  To  be  sure  his  oral 
examiuations  were  scheduled  to  take 
place  on  the  following  day,  but  he  did 
not  greatly  fear  them,  although  a  stu- 
dent had  warned  him  they  were  "  stiff," 
and  also  that  Professor  Butler  was  a 
"  holy  terror."  "  You  just  take  your  life 
in  your  hand  at  a  final  under  him,"  he 
had  said.  "He  has  flunked  more  men 
to  the  square  inch  than  any  jsrofessor  in 
Maxwell.  You'd  better  spend  the  night 
in  fasting  and  prayer." 

But  Hardman  had  no  such  intention 
of  investing  his  time.  He  romped  with 
the  children  until  their  bedtime,  and 
after  they  were  safely  tucked  away  in 
the  cot,  he  in^•ited  his  wife  to  take  a 
walk  with  him,  and  he  astonished  her 
by  bringing  up  at  the  vOlage  jjharmacy 
and  treating  her  to  a  glass  of  soda- 
water. 

"We'd  ought  t'  celebrate  to-morrow 
night  instead,"  she  said,  looking  fondly 
and  admiiiugly  at  her  big,  imcouth  hus- 
band. She  was  very  jjroud  of  him,  and 
believed  him  to  be  an  intellectual  giant 
as  well  as  a  very  handsome  man. 

"  W^e  may  not  get  the  chance  to-mor- 
row," he  jested,  in  the  happy  conscious- 
ness that  only  a  day  sej^arated  him  from 
his  title. 

He  went  up  to  his  examination  the 
next  morning  with  a  stout  heart.  There 
were  three  professors  composing  his 
committee,  and  he  greeted  them  all  with 
his  broad,  suave  smile. 

The  contest  was  pathetically  unequal. 
Against  the  crude  immaturity  of  the 
Western  man  were  arrayed  the  keen, 
well-trained  intellects  of  recognized  spe- 
cialists, who  understood,  perhajis  too 
well,  that  they  held  the  honor  of  the  uni- 
versity in  their  keeping.  Under  such 
circumstances  but  one  result  could  be 
reached.  Hardman  met  his  Waterloo, 
but  he  himself  never  knew  it.  He  went 
out  from  that  august  presence  without 
the  slightest  idea  that  he  had  failed  to 
take  the  degree. 

At  the  official  consultation  that  fol- 
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lowed,  the  professors  were  decidedly 
embarrassed. 

"  You  should  have  warned  the  poor 
fellow,  Butler,"  said  Professor  Morton. 
"  You  might  have  saved  him  this." 

"  I  did  give  him  some  jjretty  broad 
hints,"  replied  he,  "but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  understood.  Of  course 
the  case  is  extremely  regrettable,  but 
since  it  has  gone  so  far  why  not  give  him 
the  degree  ?  " 

"  Is  the  university  a  charitable  insti- 
tution ?  "  asked  Professor  Pierce. 

"  You  know  he  has  a  family  to  sup- 
port," added  Butler. 

"  If  he  had  appeared  at  the  examina- 
tion with  a  little  son  under  each  arm, 
and  said  nothing,  it  would  have  been 
the  most  effective  thing  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  done,"  remarked  Professor 
Morton. 

"  Of  course  we  aU  know  very  well 
that  he  is  an  apjjHcant  for  the  highest 
degree  the  university  confers,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Pierce,  "  are  we  satisfied  to  allow 
him  to  represent  the  university  under 
the  circumstances  ?  " 

"I  must  say  frankly  that  I  cannot 
consent  to  recommencling  him  for  the 
degree,"  said  Professor  Morton. 

"  Nor  can  I,"  said  Professor  Pierce. 

"  Suppose  we  compromise  by  giving 
him  an  honoraiy  A.M.,"  suggested  Pro- 
fessor Butler.  "  I  know  this  will  be  to 
him  something  Uke  asking  for  bread 
and  getting  a  stone,  but  no  better  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  occurs  to  me  now." 

Having  agreed  to  this  proposition 
they  separated,  and  Professor  Butler 
went  down  to  Hardman's  rooms  to  an- 
nounce the  decision. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  most  painful  ex- 
periences I  have  ever  known,"  he  told 
his  colleagues  later.  "  I  couldn't  get 
him  to  realize  it  at  first,  but  after  he 
did,  it  was  terrible.  They  took  it  as 
they  would  take  a  funeral." 

After  Professor  Butler's  departure 
Hardman  weaiily  began  to  pack  away 
the  humble  household  belongings  he 
had  so  joyously  disposed  about  the 
rooms  only  two  years  before.  Mrs. 
Hardman  silently  assisted  him.  She 
could  not  ti-ust  herself  to  speak.  Out- 
side on  the  stone  door-step  the  two 
children  sat  stroking  the  cat  who 
purred   contentedly   between    them   in 


happy  ignorance  of  the  crushing  blow 
that  had  descended  upon  the  famUy. 
Nor  did  the  children  realize  the  fuU 
extent  of  the  misfortune  which  had  be- 
fallen their  father  ;  but  they  knew  that 
something  awful  had  hapjjened,  and 
their  little  faces,  so  i^hotographic  of 
Hardman,  wore  an  expression  of  child- 
ish despair. 

Hardman  took  down  the  rusty  stove- 
pipe, and  gazed  at  it  critically. 

"  I  don't  bleeve  it's  wuth  carryin' 
home,  Minnie,"  he  remarked. 

She   shook  her   head  in  affectionate 


'■  I  dunno  but  it's  ez  wuthy  of  goin' 
back  ez  I  be,"  he  went  on,  in  sad  medi- 
tation. "  I  dunno  but  it's  done  it's 
work  ez  well." 

Mrs.  Hardman  paused  in  the  act  of 
folding  a  worn  little  dress  belonging  to 
one  of  the  children. 

"You  sha'n't  say  that,  Ezra,"  she  said, 
with  a  susiDicious  break  in  her  voice. 
"You  done  your  work  good  an'  faith- 
ful here,  an'  nobody  can't  make  me 
bleeve  you  didn't.  Ef  they  won't  give 
the  degree  when  you  earned  it  fair,  it's 
just  because  they're  jealous." 

Hardman  was  too  hopeless  to  assent 
to  this  eneoiu-aging  and  comforting 
view  of  the  case.  He  flung  the  rejected 
stove-i^ipe  far  out  of  the  open  window, 
and  watched  it  become  a  magnificent 
ruin  on  the  ash-heap  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden.  Above  his  head  the  canaries 
twittered  apprehensively.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  peaceful  landscape  before  him 
was  mocking  him  derisively.  The  dis- 
tant blue  river  winked  knowingly  at 
him.  He  heard  the  silver-tongued  uni- 
versity chimes  chronicling  his  disgrace 
across  the  campus.  Even  the  trees  ap- 
l^eared  to  be  whispering  together  about 
him. 

He  wondered  how  he  would  be  re- 
ceived at  Wayback.  He  had  taught 
there  to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Would  they  permit  him 
to  return,  dishonored  as  he  was,  and 
take  up  again  the  sweet,  accustomed 
life  ?  He  felt  that  he  could  not  blame 
them  if  they  refused,  and  demanded 
his  resignation,  and  what  institution 
could  he  hope  to  find  wUling  to  wel- 
come a  person  thus  doubly  reproached  ? 

He  experienced  a  curious  dislike  for 


IVOOD  SONGS. 


himself,  a  strange  sense  of  a  dual  iden- 
tity as  if  he  were  at  once  some  poor, 
hunted  miscreant,  and  a  member  of  a 
righteously  indignant  jjublic  judging 
him.  He  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow with  a  sudden  darkness  before  his 
eyes  and  a  queer  ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  from  out  the  darkness  he  felt  a 
pair  of  waiTu  and  loving  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  heard  a  tremulous  voice  say  : 
"Oh,  Ezra,  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  suf- 
fer so  ;  it  breaks  my  heart.  It  don't 
make  no  difference  t'  me  'bout  the  old 
degree,  Ezi-a,  because,  you  know,  / 
know  you  deserved  it,  an'  I  love  you, 
Ezra." 

Two  days  later  the  Hardmans'  rooms 
were  vacant,  and   they  were   speeding 


away  to  the  friends  at  Wayback  wlio 
wei'e  eagerly  waiting  to  welcome  the 
new  -  made  doctor  w  ith  his  distin- 
guished honors. 

A  year  after  Hardman's  departure  as 
Professor  Butler  was  glancing  over  the 
3Iaxwell  Herald  at  breakfast,  his  eye 
was  caught  by  the  following  paragraph  : 
"  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that 
Professor  Ezra  Hardmau,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  Modem  Histoiy  at  Wayback 
College,  Wayback,  Wis.,  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  that  institution,  and 
will  enter  uj^ou  his  new  duties  imme- 
diately. President  Hardman  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  MaxweU  University  last  June." 


WOOD  SONGS.* 
By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy. 

III. 


Ask  me  not  why — I  only  know. 
It  were  thy  loss  if  I  could  show 
Thee  cause  as  for  a  lesser  thing. 
Kemember  how  we  searched  the  spring, 
But  found  no  source — so  clear  the  sky 
Within  its  earth-bound  depths  did  lie. 

Give  to  thy  joy  its  wings. 

Unto  thy  heart  its  song,  nor  try 

With  questionings 

The  throbbing  throat  that  sings. 


For  in  thy  clear  and  steadfast  e_yes 
Thine  own  seU-wonder  deei^est  lies. 
Nor  any  words  that  lijis  can  teach 
Ai-e  sweeter  than  their  wonder-speech; 
And  when  thou  givest  them  to  me, 
Tlu-ough  dawns  of  tenderness  I  see. 
As  in  the  water-skj*. 
The  sun  of  certainty  appear. 

So — ask  me  why. 
For  then  thou  knowest,  dear. 


•  Sec  ScRiBNEii's  Maqazinb,  October,  1898,  for  "  Wood  Sougs  "  I. 
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HISTORIC  moments: 

THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  IN  THE  CAPITOL 

By  Robert  C.  Wiuthrop. 


I  HE  death  of  the  venera- 
ble ex-President,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  the 
Capitol,  at  Washington, 
forty -five  years  ago, 
having  been  selected  by  the  editor  as 
one  of  the  "  Historic  Moments "  for 
Sceibnee's  IVIagazine,  he  has  requested 
me  to  furnish  him  with  some  account  of 
a  scene  of  which,  as  he  truly  says,  I  am 
one  of  the  very  few  surviving  eye-wit- 
nesses.* He  is  right  in  thinking  that 
I  was  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Eepresentatives  at  the  time, 
and  that  jNIi-.  Adams's  chair  being  very 
near  the  Speaker's  desk,  I  was  in  the  way 
of  seeing  clearly  all  that  occurred.  He  is 
right,  too,  in  thinking  that  my  relations 
to  Mr.  Adams,  during  the  whole  seven 
years  of  our  association  as  members  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts,  had  been 
peculiarly  intimate,  and  even  affection- 
ate, and  that  the  occurrence  must  have 
been  one  of  intense  interest  to  me.  He 
had  voted  for  me  as  Speaker,  not  many 
weeks  before,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  had  administered  to  me  the 
Speaker's  Oath  ;  and  I,  in  my  turn,  as 
Speaker,  had  administered  the  oath  of 
membership  to  him.  But  such  formali- 
ties are  hartlly  worth  mentioning  in 
view  of  the  frequent  interchange  of 
hospitalities  and  friendly  offices  wliich 
marked  oiu"  intercourse  from  first  to 
last,  and  of  which  I  have  many  inter- 

*  One  of  these  very  few,  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Hilliard.  of  Atlanta.  Oa. .  has  passed  away  since  I  began 
this  article,  in  his  citihty-lifth  year. 


esting  reminiscences.  Let  me  proceed, 
however,  without  further  preamble,  to 
the  scene  which  I  have  been  requested 
to  describe. 

I  had  attended  a  large  reception  at 
Mr.  Adams's  bouse,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  19,  1848,  when  he  was 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health  and 
spirits,  though  well  advanced  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  and  when  he  seemed 
particularly  kind  and  cordial  in  greet- 
ing his  friends.  A  Sunday  intervened, 
of  which  he  was  by  no  means  unob- 
servant. He  was  present  at  the  relig- 
ious services  held  in  the  Capitol  at 
noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  again  at- 
tended public  worship  at  St.  John's 
Church.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
his  wife  read  to  him  in  his  library — as 
we  are  told  in  Mr.  Everett's  Eulogy — 
"  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Wilberforce  on 
Time  —  hovering,  as  he  was,  on  the 
verge  of  eternity." 

On  Monday  morning,  the  20th,  he  was 
in  his  seat  at  the  House,  with  his  pro- 
verbial punctuality.  Prayers  had  been 
offered  by  the  chaplain.  The  Yeas  and 
Nays  had  been  called  by  the  clerk,  and 
I  was  proceeding  to  make  some  an- 
nouncement or  to  put  some  formal 
question,  when  Mr.  Adams  rose  im- 
pulsively— I  had  almost  said  impetu- 
ously— with  a  paper  in  his  outstretched 
hand,  exclaiming,  with  more  than  his 
usual  earnestness  and  emphasis  : 

"  Mr.  Speaker  !     Mr.  Speaker  !  " 

The  reiteration  rings  again  in  my  ears 
as  I  write  these  words.     But  before  he 
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coiild  explain  Lis  object,  or  add  another 
syllable,  Lis  baud  fell  to  bis  side,  and 
lie  sank  ujiou  the  aiTa  of  bis  cbair,  only 
saved  from  droj^ping  to  tbe  floor  by  be- 
ing caugbt  by  tbe  member  nearest  to 
him.  An  exclamation  was  almost  in- 
stantly beard — "  Mr.  Adams  is  djing." 
Business  was  at  once  suspended,  and 
tbe  excitement  and  confusion  wbicb  en- 
sued can  be  imagined  better  than  de- 
scribed. More  than  two  hundred  Rei> 
resentatives,  in  all  parts  of  tbe  Hall  and 
from  all  parts  of  tbe  country,  were  seen 
rising  from  tbeir  seats  and  pressing  for- 
ward toward  tbeir  beloved  and  revered 
associate,  almost  as  if  it  were  in  tbeir 
power  to  reverse  tbe  will  of  God  and 
rescue  bim  fi'om  tbe  power  of  tbe  great 
destroj-er. 

Few  i^ersons  of  equal  eminence  —  or 
of  any  eminence  —  have  been  distin- 
guished by  such  a  presence  at  their 
death-scene.  Fortunately  there  were 
several  physicians  among  the  members 
of  the  House.  Dr.  William  A.  Newell, 
afterward  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
had  the  seat  immediately  in  front  of 
Mr.  Adams,  and  took  the  lead  in  re- 
pressing the  throng,  securing  air  for 
the  sufterer,  and  rendering  all  the  med- 
ical aid  which  was  i^ossible.  He  co- 
operated with  others  in  removing  Mr. 
Adams  on  a  sofa  into  the  Rotunda,  and 
thence,  with  but  little  delay,  at  my  ur- 
gent instigation,  into  the  Speaker's  of- 
ficial chamber. 

"  This  is  tbe  end  of  earth,"  was  heard 
from  his  lips,  as  he  fell,  or  when  he  was 
jjlaced  on  tbe  little  couch  which  was 
hastily  pre^Jared  for  him,  with  the  ad- 
dition, as  was  alleged,  "I  am  com- 
posed," or  "  I  am  content."  But  aU 
signs  of  consciousness  soon  ceased,  and 
he  Ungered,  entirely  insensible,  untU  a 
quarter  past  seven  on  "Wednesday  even- 
ing, the  23d. 

I  was  with  him  during  a  large  part  of 
this  time,  and,  in  company  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts  and  a  few 
others,  was  at  bis  side  when  be  ceased 
to  breathe.  Neither  the  House  nor  ibe 
Senate  transacted  any  business  during 
the  three  days,  but  adjourned  from 
morning  to  morning,  until  the  end 
came.  The  anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday  was  one  of  tbe  interven- 
ing  days,  but   it  was  recognized  with 


few,  if  any,  of  tbe  customary  festivities. 
The  impending  death  of  Mr.  Adams 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  city. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
the  full  attendance  of  the  members,  and 
the  crowd  which  thronged  the  galleries, 
evinced  the  deep  interest  \vitb  which 
the  fomial  announcement  of  the  death 
was  anticipated.  As  soon  as  the  House 
was  called  to  order,  the  Speaker  ad- 
dressed the  House  as  follows  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  tbe  United  States  : 

"It  has  been  thought  fit  that  the 
Chair  should  announce  officially  to  the 
House  an  event  ab-eady  kno^\-n  to  the 
members  individually,  and  which  has 
filled  all  our  hearts  with  sadness. 

"  A  seat  on  this  floor  has  been  vacated, 
toward  which  all  eyes  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  tiu'n  with  no  common  inter- 
est. 

"  A  voice  has  been  bushed  forever  in 
this  hall,  to  which  all  ears  have  been 
wont  to  Usten  with  profound  reverence. 

"  A  venerable  form  has  faded  from 
our  sight,  around  which  we  have  daily 
clustered  with  an  aflfectionate  regard. 

"  A  name  has  been  stricken  from  the 
roll  of  the  living  statesmen  of  our  land, 
which  has  been  associated,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  waih  tbe  highest 
ci\il  sei-vice  and  the  loftiest  civil  re- 
nown. 

"  On  Monday,  the  21st  instant,  John 
Quincy  Adams  sank  in  bis  seat,  in  pres- 
ence of  us  all,  owing  to  a  sudden  illness 
from  which  he  never  recovered  ;  and  he 
died  in  the  Speaker's  room  at  a  quar- 
ter past  seven  o'clock  last  evening,  with 
the  officers  of  the  House  and  the  delega- 
tion of  his  own  Massachusetts  around 
him. 

"  AATiatsoever  advanced  age,  long  ex- 
perience, great  abiUty,  vast  learning, 
accumulated  pubUc  honors,  a  siDotless 
private  character,  and  a  firm  religious 
faith  could  do,  to  render  anyone  an  ob- 
ject of  interest,  respect,  and  admiration, 
they  had  done  for  this  distinguished  jjer- 
son  ;  and  interest,  respect,  and  admira- 
tion are  but  feeble  terms  to  exjaress  the 
feelings  with  which  the  members  of  this 
House  and  the  people  of  the  country 
have  long  regarded  him. 
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"  After  a  life  of  eighty  years,  devoted 
from  its  earliest  maturity  to  the  public 
service,  be  bas  at  leugtb  gone  to  bis  rest. 
He  bas  been  privileged  to  die  at  bis 
post ;  to  expire  beneath  the  roof  of  the 
Capitol ;  and  to  bave  bis  last  scene  as- 
sociated forever  in  history  with  the 
birthday  of  that  illustrious  patriot, 
whose  just  discernment  brought  him 
first  into  the  service  of  bis  country. 

"  The  close  of  such  a  life,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  not  an  event  for  uu- 
miugled  emotions.  We  cannot  find  it 
in  our  hearts  to  regret  that  he  bas  died 
as  he  bas  died.  He,  himself,  could  have 
desired  no  other  end.  '  This  is  the  end 
of  earth,'  were  bis  last  words,  uttered 
on  the  day  on  which  he  fell.  But  we 
might  almost  hear  him  exclaiming  as  be 
left  us — in  a  language  hardly  less  famil- 
iar to  bim  than  bis  native  tongue — 
'  Hoc  est,  nimirum,  magis  feliciter  de 
vita  migrare,  quam  mori.' 

"  It  is  for  others  to  suggest  what  hon- 
ors shall  be  paid  to  bis  memory.  No 
acts  of  ours  are  necessary  to  his  fame. 
But  it  may  be  due  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  country,  that  the  national  sense  of 
his  character  and  services  should  be 
fitly  commemorated." 

The  Speaker  was  followed  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  by 
the  Hon.  Isaac  E.  Hobnes,  of  South  Car- 
olina, by  the  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Vinton, 
of  Ohio,  and  by  ex-Governor  James  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Virginia,  who  successively 
paid  eloquent  tributes  to  Mr.  Adams's 
career  and  character. 

Mr.  Hudson  spoke  of  bim  as  "one 
whose  public  services  are  coeval  with 
the  establishment  of  our  Government ;  " 
as  "  one  who  has  come  down  to  us  from 
past  generations,  and  of  whom  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  be  was  living  in  the 
midst  of  posterity." 

Mr.  Holmes  said  of  bim,  that  "  there 
was  no  incident  in  the  birth,  the  Ufe, 
the  death,  of  Mr.  Adams  not  intimate- 
ly interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
laud."  "How  often,"  added  he,  "have 
we  crowded  into  that  aisle,  and  clus- 
tered around  that  now  vacant  desk,  to 
listen  to  the  coimaels  of  wisdom,  as 
they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable 
sage ! " 

Mr.  Vinton  declared,  that  "  no  man 
has  heretofore  died,  while  a  member  of 


this  body,  who  will  fill  so  large  a  space 
in  his  country's  bistorjf,  or  who  has 
stamped  so  deeply  his  impress  on  her 
institutions." 

"Such,"  said  the  eloquent  Governor 
McDowell,  of  Vii-ginia,  "  such  for  half 
a  century  has  been  the  eminent  position 
of  Ml-.  Adams  in  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  such  the  veneration  and  almost 
uniform  homage  entertained  for  his  in- 
tellect and  virtues  ;  and  such  in  all  re- 
spects his  great  relations  to  this  entire 
Union,  and  to  the  daily  thought  of  its 
growing  millions,  that  on  this  sad  occa- 
sion the  language  of  all  its  parts  will  be 
the  language  of  lamentation.  It  is  not 
for  Massachusetts  to  mourn  alone  over 
a  solitary  and  exclusive  bereavement. 
No !  Her  sister  Commonwealths  gath- 
er to  her  side  in  this  hour  of  her  af- 
fliction, and  intertwining  their  arms 
with  hers,  they  bend  together  over  the 
bier  of  her  illustrious  son  —  feeUng  as 
she  feels,  and  weeping  as  she  weeps, 
over  a  sage,  a  patriot,  and  a  statesman 
gone  I 

"  There  be  sat,  vritb  his  intense  eye 
upon  everything  that  passed,  the  pict- 
uresque and  rare  old  man  ;  unapproach- 
able by  all  others  in  the  unity  of  his 
character  and  in  the  thousand  -  fold 
anxieties  which  centred  upon  him.  No 
human  being  ever  entered  this  hall 
without  turning  habitually  and  with 
heartfelt  deference  first  to  him  ;  and 
few  ever  left  it  without  pausing  as  they 
went  to  pour  out  their  blessings  upon 
that  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  coim- 
try  which  brought  and  which  kept  him 
here." 

A  committee  of  thirty  members  was 
tbereuj)on  apj)oiuted  to  arrange  and  su- 
perintend the  funeral  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
it  was  voted  that  his  chair  remain  unoc- 
cupied for  thirty  days,  and  that  the  ball 
of  the  House  be  clothed  with  symbols 
of  mourning  during  the  same  j^eriod. 
The  Speaker's  Address  was  dii'ected  to 
be  entered  on  the  Journal,  and  be  was 
ordered  to  appoint  a  member  from  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Adams's  remains  to  the 
place  designated  by  bis  family  for  his 
interment. . 

A  message  was  sent  to  the  Senate  offi- 
cially communicating  the  event,  and 
Senators  John  Davis,  ot  Massachusetts 
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—  coniiuonly  kuown  at  that  time  as 
"Honest  Jolm  Davis  " — and  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  of  Missouri,  then  "  the  father 
of  the  Senate,"  paid  eloquent  tributes 
to  one  who  had  been  a  Senator  himself 
half  a  centui-y  before. 

The  funeral  sendees  were  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Eei^resentatives 
on  Saturday,  Febi-uary  26t\i.  A  ser- 
mon was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  R.  E. 
Gurley,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House. 
"  How  blest  the  righteous  when  he 
dies "  was  exquisitely  sung  from  the 
galleries.  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a 
member  of  the  House,  was  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Ai-rangements.  Sena- 
tors John  C.  Calhoun  and  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  Commodore  Charles  Morris, 
Mr.  Justice  McLean,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Wayne,  of  the  Sujjreme  Court,  were 
among  the  pall-bearers.  Every  State  in 
the  Union  was  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee which  attended  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Adams  to  their  final  resting  place 
in  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  honors  were  paid 
to  them  in  every  city  along  the  road. 

That,  certainly,  was  an  "  Historic  Mo- 
ment," which  witnessed  so  many  of  our 
most  eminent  statesmen  laying  aside  all 
sectional,  political,  and  personal  preju- 
dices, and  uniting  in  such  consummate 
honors  to  one  whom  not  a  few  of  them 
had  so  often  warmly  opposed.  Henry 
Clay,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State 
to  Mr.  Adams  during  his  presidency, 
was  not  at  Washington  to  take  part 
in  the  tributes,  having  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  for  a  time ;  and  Webster 
was  kept  away  by  tidings  of  distress- 
ing domestic  bereavement ;  but  their 
were  not  wanting  to  the  occa- 


sion, as  I  had  abundant  opportunity  of 
knowing.  I  was  in  consultation  with 
Webster  at  his  own  house,  on  the  morn- 
ing on  which  Mi-.  Adams's  death  was 
announced,  and  witnessed  —  I  might 
rather  say  shared — his  emotion. 

An  engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  Adams 
was  at  once  subscribed  for  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  a  marble  bust  of 
him  was  procured  to  mark  tlie  place 
where  he  died,  in  what  was  then  the 
Speaker's  room,  where  it  may  still  be 
seen.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Ai-thur  J.  Stans- 
bury,the  veteran  reporter  of  the  Nation- 
al Intelligencer,  had  made  a  most  vivid 
and  accurate  sketch  of  the  dying  states- 
man, of  which  I  am  glad  to  have  j)re- 
served  a  copy.  Nothing  could  be  more 
exact  or  more  imj^ressive.  More  recent- 
ly the  sjjot  on  which  he  fell,  in  what 
was  then  the  Representatives'  Hall,  but 
which  is  now  the  Hall  of  Sculpture, 
has  been  carefully  marked  on  the  floor. 
Bvit  other  memorials  of  that  "  Historic 
Moment"  and  of  that  illustrious  man 
are  still  wanting.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  statue  of  John  Quincy  Adams  at 
Washington,  or  even  in  Massachusetts. 
Nor  has  any  artist  portrayed  upon  can- 
vas the  scene  which  you  have  called  up- 
on me  to  describe.  Copley  immortal- 
ized himself  by  painting  the  death  of 
Lord  Chatham.  But  Chatham's  death 
was  not  more  august  than  Adams's.  A 
brilliant  eulogy  was  pronounced  upon 
Adams  by  the  prince  of  occasional  ora- 
tors at  that  day,  Edward  Everett,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  the  statue  or  the  histori- 
cal picture,  one  or  both,  remain  to  be 
ordered  and  executed. 
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Through  a  growing  frankness  respecting 
their  jirivate  affairs,  tlie  men  of  letters  are 
in  danger  of  dissij^ating  a  i:)opular  illusion 
that  has  yielded  them  hitherto  no  little 
reverence.  In  the  general  judgment  there 
is  scant  discrimination  between  authorshijj 
and  scholarship  ;  and  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that  the  authors  were,  of  neces- 
sity, a  very  learned  company,  reading  all 
or  most  that  had  ever  been  written,  re- 
membering whatever  they  read,  and  writ- 
ing always  from  minds  fairly  bursting  with 
information.  Yet,  to  the  hazard  of  this 
flattering  supposition,  and  in  a  fine  burst 
of  conscientiousness,  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson ventured,  a  few  years  ago,  to  warn 
the  public  in  a  preface  that  he  was  not  as 
learned  as  he  might  seem  in  the  succeed- 
ing book.  He  has  even  repeated  the  warn- 
ing since,  though  in  terms  not  quite  so 
direct.  A  few  months  ago,  under  a  simi- 
lar impulse  of  uncalculating  honesty,  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  confided  to  the  world,  in 
these  very  pages,  the  fact  that  he  was  no 
scholar.  The  true  scholar,  he  said,  was 
one  whom  he  respected  to  the  point  of 
envy  ;  but  he  himself  was  not  of  the  race. 
The  force  of  the  confidence  was  broken  a 
little,  however,  by  a  closing  caution  that 
' '  people  who  really  care  for  books  "  (and 
we  know  that  one  of  these,  at  least,  Mr. 
Lang  is)  "  read  them  all !  "  The  man  who 
reads  all  tlie  books  will,  perhaps,  come  as 
near  meeting  the  general  impression  re- 
specting the  erudition  of  men  of  letters  as 
though  he  were  a  scholar  out  and  out. 

Following  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  coriie,  within  these  few  daj's,  Mr.  Her- 
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bert  Sijencer,  with  the  disclosure  that  of 
"  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  Eng- 
lish authors,  past  and  present,"  if  his  opin- 
ion were  asked,  he  should  have  to  reply 
that  he  had  never  opened  their  books  ;  and 
that,  throughout  life,  his  time  "  has  been 
chiefly  spent  in  observing  and  thinking, 
not  in  reading." 

And  these  are  not  the  only  instances  in 
point  by  a  good  many.  Besides  them  there 
is,  for  one,  that  lately  published  confession 
of  some  friend  of  Victor  Hugo's,  that  Hugo 
himself  did  not  gather  the  information  for 
his  historical  works,  and  that  a  man  who 
could  write  like  Hugo  couldn't  afford  to 
spend  his  time  in  study. 

The  popular  fancy  which  such  confes- 
sions tend  to  disturb  is  a  natural  enough 
one,  because  there  can  be  no  especial  skill 
developed  in  writing  without  a  consider- 
able amount  of  careful  reading.  But  there 
is,  nevertheless,  somewhat  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  reading  and  the  writing  habit. 
While  a  certain  fixity  in  the  one  may  be 
necessary  to  prosperity  in  the  other,  they 
easily  develop  into  rival  interests ;  and 
many  a  man  has  found  himself  brought  by 
this  rivalry  into  all  the  embarrassments 
usual  to  the  attempt  to  serve  two  masters. 
Professor  Lounsbury,  in  his  ' '  Studies  in 
Chaucer,"  says  that  "the  order  of  intelli- 
gence which  enables  a  man  to  become  a 
great  scholar  is  something  more  than  dif- 
ferent in  degree  from  that  which  enables 
him  to  become  a  great  poet."  We  might 
with  truth  put  "writer"  for  "poet,"  and 
say  tliat  the  man  of  letters  in  any  sort  is 
swayed  by  a  bent   entirely   different  from 
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the  scholar's.  It  must  have  been  under 
some  fretting  sense  of  this  that  Emerson 
declared,  "  If  you  elect  writing  for  your 
task  in  life,  I  believe  you  must  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  reading." 

Though  qualified  by  an  "I  believe," 
Emerson's  statement  is  somewhat  too  ab- 
solute ;  his  own  career  in  part  discredits  it. 
Yet  no  less  than  it  says  has  been,  fitfully 
at  least,  the  thought  of  many  a  man  whose 
pleasure  was  to  read,  but  whose  ambition 
was  to  write.  The  history  of  Uteratme  fur- 
nishes a  number  of  instances  of  the  literary 
impulse  arrested  by  the  scholastic.  An 
eminent  one  is  the  case  of  Gray,  the  small- 
ness  of  whose  production  has  been  often 
lamented  and  much  disjiuted  over.  Gray 
himself  had  some  fine  words  about  "in- 
spiration "  in  exi)lanation  of  it ;  but  the 
immediate  cause  was  the  final  overmastery 
of  the  writing  by  the  reading  habit.  Amiel, 
whose  morbid,  mystical  ' '  Journal  Intime  " 
attracted  so  much  notice  a  while  back,  is 
another  instance.  A  "  soul  jjetrifled  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  infinite,"  or  some  such 
thing,  is  what  he  thought  was  his  affection. 
And  Mark  Pattison,  suffering  from  the  same 
disorder,  adopted  this  euphuistic  account 
of  it  and  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Jour- 
nal"  to  disclose  that  there  was  "in  exist- 
ence at  least  one  soul  which  "  had  "lived 
through  the  same  struggles,  mental  and 
moral,  as  Amiel."  The  trouble,  in  plain 
words,  was  that  both  wanted  to  write,  but 
loved  too  well  to  read.  In  theirs  and  in 
the  case  of  Gray  there  is  a  touch  of  jjathos, 
because  at  bottom  they  discover  a  grave 
weakness  of  will.  This  is  happily  absent 
from  the  cases  of  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Lowell,  who  may  also  be  cited,  I  think,  as 
examples  of  the  scholastic  bent  develoi^ing 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  literary. 
Neither  ceased  to  iwoduce  while  life  lasted, 
but,  under  the  dominance  of  their  studies, 
one  resigned  poetiy  to  criticism  entirely, 
and  the  other  partially. 

C!oNsroEEEa)  opinion  has  at  present  swung 
so  far  from  Dickens  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
stay  where  it  is,  and  its  point  of  final  rest 
probably  lies  somewhere  between  the  cool- 
ness over  which  it  is  now  quivering  and 
the  unconditional  admiration  to  which  it 
flow  at  first.  Possibly,  though,  the  jiresent 
coolness  is  a  few  degrees  nearer  the  trath 


of  the  matter  than  the  unconditional  admi- 
ration was,  and  the  final  judgment  will  be 
rather  farther  from  the  first  than  from  the 
present  one.  At  any  rate,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  not  to  be  quite  apprehended  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  yoiinger,  when  he 
says,  as  he  takes  occasion  to  say  in  an  in- 
troduction to  a  new  edition  of  "Old  Curi- 
osity Shop  :  "  "It  would  be  well,  I  think,  if 
a  certain  class  of  critics,  great  and  small, 
who  are  so  fond  of  using  certain  conven- 
tional cant  phrases  about  Charles  Dickens's 
pathos  being  exaggerated  and  forced  and 
overstrained,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  would 
reflect  for  a  moment  that  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  for  instance  [the  death  of  '  Little 
Nell '  ],  what  he  gave  to  the  public  was  sim- 
ply what  he  felt  himself." 

No  great  writer  has  failed,  in  any  of  the 
significant  parts  of  his  work,  to  be  in  some 
.sort  himself,  and  to  write  with  a  consid- 
erable measure  of  feeling ;  and  a  great 
writer  no  one  has  yet  sought,  we  believe,  to 
deny  that  Dickens  was.  But  the  quality  of 
feeling  varies  from  man  to  man.  In  one  it 
is  deep  and  hardly  stirred  ;  in  another,  it 
is  shallow  and  always  in  motion.  It  is 
nearer  normal — or,  at  any  rate,  the  prevail- 
ing belief  among  strong  and  well-governed 
men  is  that  it  is  nearer  normal — when  it  is 
deep  and  slow  than  when  it  is  quick  and 
shallow.  When  of  the  latter  quality  it 
stirs  in  most  people  a  sense  of  unreality. 
Thus  an  abiding  note  of  depreciation  has 
crept  into  the  phrases  by  which  it  is  usually 
designated.  Whoever  would  have  an  en- 
tirely respectful  interpretation  put  upon  his 
use  of  such  phrases  as  "  a  man  of  feeling," 
"a  man  of  sensibility,"  "a  man  of  senti- 
ment," must  carefully  declare  his  wish  be- 
forehand. To  cooler  apprehensions  the 
man  of  feeling,  of  sensibility,  of  sentiment 
wants  sincerity.  With  emotions  so  afllu- 
ent  it  is  not  seen  how  he  can  be  genuine. 
In  truth,  he  need  not  be  uugenuiue.  His 
emotions  may  fall  short  of  absolute  reality 
in  this,  that  they  are  less  keen  and  signifi- 
cant than  he  is  apt  to  account  them ;  but 
they  are  entirely  real  to  him,  and  the  first 
deception  they  work  is  on  himself. 

Now,  the  judgment  against  Dickens  is, 
not  that  he  lacked  feeling,  but  that  he  was 
superabundant  in  it ;  that  his  free  and  ready 
emotions  sometimes  overmastered  Irfm  and 
got  portrayed  in  his  writings,  as  in  his  own 
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consciousness,  in  terms  too  bigh-wrouglit 
and  emphatic.  That  be  was  a  man  of  warm 
and  generous  disposition,  a  kindly  man 
through  and  througli,  no  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  either  his  works  or  his  life 
should  wish  to  dispute.  But  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  this  is  suggestive  of  that  emo- 
tional temperament  which,  the  contention  is, 
he  could  not  always  keep  under  due  control. 
Intemperance  of  the  sort  imputed  to  him  is 
not  uncommon  in  literatm-e,  and  in  litera- 
ture of  a  vei7  high  order.  It  makes  what 
we  call  the  sentimentalists,  of  whom  Mr. 
Lowell  ventures  to  decide  that  even  Burke 
was  one.  Men  seemingly  the  least  prone 
to  it  by  nature  have  lapsed  into  it  for  mo- 
ments, especially  when  writing  under  in- 
sufficient inspiration,  as  all  who  ever  write 
sometimes  do  write. 

Dickens  was  a  great  humorist,  and  with 
our  conception  of  the  humorist,  we  are 
wont  to  associate  a  particularly  keen  sense 
of  reality.  lu  the  faculty  of  seeing  things 
as  they  are,  and  of  keeping  himself  free  of 
illusions,  seems  to  lie  his  peculiar  strength. 
Of  course  the  last  test  is  the  gentleness  and 
grace  of  heart  and  hand  with  which  this 
strength  is  exercised  ;  but  these,  without 
a  sense  of  the  fine  force  of  insight  under 
them,  would  yield  very  little  pleasure. 
"  The  humorist,  if  he  be  analyzed  to  the 
end,"  says  Scherer,  "is  a  sceptic;"  and, 
if  care  is  taken  not  to  lay  too  narrow  and 
harsh  a  meaning  on  the  word  sceptic,  it  is 
extremely  well  said.  The  last  man,  there- 
fore, one  should  think,  to  fall  into  self- 
deceptions  and  take  his  own  emotions  too 
seriously — to  become,  in  short,  a  sentimen- 
talist— would  be  the  humorist.  But  pre- 
cisely this  has  happened  more  than  once. 
Sterne,  in  whom  humor  is  so  characteristic 
a  quality  that  he  has  been  said  to  ' '  have 
been  useful  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the 
word,"  is  as  typical  of  the  sentimentalist 
as  is  Rousseau,  who  had  no  spark  of  humor 
in  him.  The  two  characters  mingle  in  some 
measure  in  Carlylo.  It  would  be  a  study 
worth  someone's  while  to  discover  the 
points  of  harmony  between  such  seeming 
incongruities  as  the  sentimental  and  the 
humorous  temperament.  • 

'•  And  between  the  lines  of  them,"  says 
Mr.  Henry  James  in  exposition  of  M.  de 
Maupassant's  short  tales,  "  we  seem  to  read 


of  that  partly  pleasant  and  wholly  modem 
invention,  a  roving  existence  in  which,  for 
art,  no  impression  is  wasted.  M.  de  Mau- 
passant," Mr.  James  adds,  "  travels,  ex- 
plores, navigates,  shoots,  goes  up  in  bal- 
loons, and  writes.  He  treats  of  the  north 
and  of  the  south,  evidently  makes  '  copy ' 
of  everything  that  happens  to  him,  and,  in 
the  interest  of  such  copy  and  such  happen- 
ings, ranges  from  Etretat  to  the  depths  of 
Algeria." 

For  M.  de  Maupassant  even  to  the  depths 
of  Algeria  is  not  so  far  from  home  as  might 
be  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  main, 
only  by  glimpses  from  between  the  lines 
do  we  catch  sight  in  him  of  the  exercise  of 
that  "  wholly  modem  invention,"  a  roving 
existence  in  search  of  artistic  impressions. 
The  most  admirable  of  his  tales  are  admir- 
able in  themselves  and  quite  apart  from 
any  foreignness  of  scene  or  of  people.  But 
there  is  a  body  of  imaginative  writers  who, 
if  stripped  of  their  foreignness,  would  be 
left  well-nigh  naked  ;  and  yet  so  resound- 
ing a  triumph  has  crowned  their  excursions 
into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  that 
one  might  almost  infer  that  the  only  sure 
proof  of  original  genius  in  a  novel  or  a 
poem  is  that  it  gets  from  home  at  least  as 
far  as  Kurdistan. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  clever- 
ness with  which  many  of  these  writers  do 
their  work.  They  would  be  noteworthy  for 
their  enterprise  and  industry  alone.  It  is 
no  small  matter,  even  with  our  present 
speed  and  comfort  of  travel,  to  run  half 
round  the  earth  in  search  of  materials  for 
a  tale.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  find  them, 
however  far  one  goes.  And,  finally,  it  ii 
no  small  matter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  i 
very  great  matter,  a  matter  only  rarely  com 
passed,  to  use  them  effectively,  wherever 
found.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  the  pre 
vailing  fashion  for  novelty  and  remoteness 
an  excess,  and  a  blindness  to  what  con- 
stitutes true  artistic  creation,  that  give 
token  of  its  proving  one  of  the  most  tran 
sient  of  literary  fashions. 

If  it  do  not  prove  a  transient  fashion 
where  is  it  going  to  end  ?  A  limit  is  more 
than  conceivable  to  the  discovei'y  of  new 
lands  and  new  peoijles.  With  travellers  pure 
and  simple,  historians,  scientists,  philos- 
ophers, merchants,  missionaries,  all  work- 
ing at  it,  as  well  as  novelists  and  poets,  the 
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freshness  must  get  rubbed  off  of  every  foot 
of  the  globe  by  a  day  uot  inconsiderably  re- 
mote. Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  it 
has  got  pretty  well  removed  from  Japan,  up- 
per India,  southern  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea.  If,  then,  novelties  in 
geography  and  ethnology  are  to  continue  a 
high  concern  of  imaginative  literature,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  novelist  and  the  poet 
of  the  end  of  the  next  centuiy  ?  Or,  if  by 
the  closest  picking  they  manage  to  make 
the  earth  still  yield  them  sustenance  for 
their  crafts,  how  will  fare  the  novelist  and 
the  poet  of  the  centuiy  following  ?  They, 
surely,  must  go  empty ;  unless,  perchance, 
Mars  be  opened  up. 

However,  whether  the  fashion  itself  prove 
transient  or  not,  most  of  the  works  pro- 
duced under  it  must,  I  think,  prove  so. 
The  masterpieces  in  literature,  the  produc- 
tions whose  durability  is  no  longer  ojien  to 
question,  deijend  for  their  effect  remarkably 
little  on  mere  strangeness  of  character  or 
of  scene.  It  is  their  great  value  that  they 
portray  people  so  nearly  akin  to  ourselves, 
and  in  perplexities  and  crises  so  suggestive 
of  our  own.  They  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  emphatically  national  and  have  kept 
near  home.  And  this  has  had  much  to  do 
with  establishing  them  in  the  fond  regard 
of  readers  of  their  own  race  ;  for,  however 
readers  may  enjoy  being  whisked  hither 
and  thither  for  a  momentaiy  sensation  and 
change,  their  hearts'  solid  contentment  is 
drawn,  in  the  long  run,  most  surely  from 
familiar  scenes.  But  while  national,  the 
literary  masterpieces  have  been  national 
even  only  in  a  large  way,  and  might  have 
been  laid  one  place  almost  as  well  as  an- 
other. They  suggest,  in  comparison  with 
the  literature  that  is  always  straining  after 


the  passing  novelty,  the  familiar  criticism 
of  John  Aubrey  on  Shakespeare.  "  His 
comoedies,"  said  Aubrey,  "will  remaine  witt 
as  long  as  the  English  tongue  is  understood, 
for  that  he  handles  viores  homhiunx;  now 
our  jjresent  writers  reflect  so  much  upon 
particular  persons  and  coxc6mbeities,  that 
20  years  hence  they  will  not  be  understood." 
True,  the  fashion  here  in  question  is  not 
precisely  the  one  deprecated  by  Aubrey  in 
the  dramatists  of  the  Kestoration.  But 
the  two  are  identical  in  that  under  them 
both  the  author's  attention  is  engrossed 
by  small  outer  particulars  that  must  soon 
change,  or  pass  entirely  away,  and  which 
will  then  lose  most  of  their  interest. 


The  picture  on  page  356  of  this  month's 
issue  of  the  Magazine,  by  an  interesting 
though  a  sad  coincidence,  unites  the  last 
work,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  two  artists  each 
in  his  kind.  "The  Cedars"  was  the  last 
drawing  presented  to  Scbibnek's  Mag.\zine, 
and  we  think  to  any  periodical,  by  M". 
Christopher  Pearse  Crauch,  the  poet  and 
painter;  and  with  it  he  had  intended  to 
publish  some  lines  of  verse  which  had  not 
reached  the  Magazine  at  the  time  of  his  last 
illness.  The  engraving  of  this  picture  was, 
as  far  as  is  known,  the  last  finished  work  of 
importance  of  Frederick  Juengling,  one  of 
the  foremost  of  American  engravers,  who  be- 
gan it  during  a  visit  to  Europe  made  for  the 
benefit  of  health  which  unfortunately  never 
was  restored.  The  picture  increases  this 
curious  interest  by  the  fact  that,  although 
drawn  by  the  venerable  poet  after  most  of 
his  active  work  had  ceased,  and  engraved 
when  Juengling  was  aheady  ill,  it  represents 
the  ijowers  of  both  men  at  their  best. 
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SOME   NOTABLE   FOOD    PRODUCTS. 


It  has  been  said  that  tlie  march  of  civ- 
iUzation  has  been  marked  by  the  tin  cans 
in  which  the  pioneers  have  carried  tiieir 
sustenance  and  supplies  of  food  into 
many  a  wilderness.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  but  for  tlie 
preparation  of  food  for  preservation,  the 
exploration  of  unknown  countries  would 
have  been  impossible  ;  but  prepared  foods 
have  other  and  quite  as  important  uses. 
The  housekeeper  may,  if  she  so  chooses, 
fully  supply  her  table  witli  valuable  food 
products,  made  ready  or  partly  ready  for 
her  use.  Mankind  can  no  longer  depend 
upon  the  daily  supply  of  food  for  daily 
and  continuous  needs.  Fruits  or  foods 
of  whatever  kind  can  be,  and  are,  now 
packed  during  any  season,  or  wherever 
they  are  plenty,  and  may  be  kept  or  car- 
ried safely  for  consumption  at  any  time. 
Prepared  foods  are,  therefore,  not  only 
convenient  but  more  economical  to  use 
than  others.  Various  methods  of  man- 
ufacturing or  preserving  foods,  or  of 
utilizing  products  which  were  formerly 
wasted,  have  been  invented,  and  these 
methods  have  been  developed  and  per- 
fected to  the  great  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  tiie  food  supply  of  the  world. 

The  packing  of  food  for  preservation 
and  distribution  in  tin  cans  was  begun 
in  this  country  in  about  1844.  Salmon 
and  lobster  were  the  first  products  so 
treated,  the  former  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  latter  in  Maine,  by  William  Under- 
wood &  Co.  During  the  first  year  only 
a  few  hundred  cans  of  each  of  these  were 
prepared,  but  now — so  has  the  demand 
for  canned  goods  increased — the  aggre- 
gate production  amounts  to  over  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  million  cans  a  year,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  foods,  soups,  fish, 
meat,  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Adv.  i.— March,  180:J. 


Mr.  Charles  Mitchell,  who  canie  to 
America  from  Scotland,  was  the  first  to 
pack  any  food  in  tin  cans  in  this  country  ; 
but  almost  immediately  he  entered  the 
cmphiyment  uf  William  Underwood  & 
Co.  Mr.  William  Untlerwood,  who  estab- 
lished this  (inn  in  1S22,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, was  tliere  apprenticed  to  this  busi- 
ness, and  there  remained  until  1820.  The 
beginnings  of  the  firm  were  small  ;  but 
now,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  they 
have  factories  in  Boston,  Cape  Cod,  Mt. 
Desert  and  Jonesport,  Me.,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world  where  their  goods  are  not  sold 
and  favorably  known.  In  their  coast  fac- 
tories, in  Maine  and  on  Cape  Cod,  they 
pack  mackerel,  clams,  clam  chowder, 
lobsters,  and  all  fish,  obtaining  the  ma- 
terials fresh  from  the  sea. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  firm 
began  the  preparation  and  canning  of 
devilled  meats.  They  made  no  haste  to 
get  rich  too  rapidly  by  cheapening  the 
quality  of  their  goods  after  their  sale  was 
established,  but  strove,  rather,  to  improve 
them  year  by  year.  The  very  greatest 
care  has  been  used  in  the  selection  of 
the  meats  themselves,  and  the  best  skill 
.and  knowledge  employed  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  their  manufacture,  with  the  ut- 
most attention  to  cleanliness.  As  a  nec- 
essary consequence,  the  sale  of  the  goods- 
has  increased  enormously  and  the  trade- 
mark of  the  house  has  become  a  very 
valuable  one — so  valuable,  indeed,  that 
Underwood  &  Co.  have  had  to  protect- 
their  rights  in  their  chosen  trade-mark  — 
t/ie  devil — and  have  them  judicially  tk'- 
termined.  It  has  been  decided  by  tlie 
cotnts  that  no  other  firm  is  at  liberty  to 
use  this  trade-mark.  The  interest  of  Un- 
derwood &  Co.  in  representations  of  His 
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Satanic  Majesty  is  a  very  impoiiant  and 
certain  one,  for  so  well  have  the  gonds 
and  the  trade-mark  become  l<no\vn  that 
purchasers  now  ask  for  their  devilled 
goods  with  the  devil 
on  the  label.  It  is 
told  that  in  Spanish- 
American  countries 
the  natives  are  very 
anxious  to  obtain  the 
picture  of  the  devil 
on  the  cans,  and  ob- 
t  ai  n  ing  it,  paste  it 
on  the  household 
shrine.  The  devilled  meats  are  used  on 
the  table  in  various  ways,  and  there  is 
nothing  better  with  which  to  make  de- 
licious sandwiches  for  school-children,  or 
for  an  afternoon  tea,  or  an  evening  re- 
ception. They  keep  so  well  that  they 
never  deteriorate  until  the  tin  of  the  can 
is  rusted  by  age. 

A  traveller,  recently  returned,  says  that, 
while  in  a  mountainous  district  in  the  in- 
terior of  Japan  seldom  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, the  guide,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
furnish  provender,  produced  a  can  of 
I'nderwood's  devilled  ham,  to  the  sur- 
prise and  delight  of  the  tourist.  This  in- 
dicates very  forcibly  the  thoroughness  of 
the  distribution  of  these  devilled  meats. 


Another  specialty  of  I'nderwood  &  Co. 
is  their  Boneless  Sugar-cured  Ham.  The 
meat  is  the  choicest  part  of  a  ham,  and  is 
packed  in  cans  of  various  weights.  It  is 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  luncheon, 
or  tea,  or  in  the  evening.  It  looks  well 
and  is  as  much  of  the  liam  as  is  usually 
eaten  in  a  private  family.  It  is  prepared 
with  the  same  careful  regard  for  quality 
that  the  firm  exercises  in  preparing  its 
other  products. 

Few  house-keepers  have  had  a  chance 
personally    to    observe    the    interesting 


processes  involved  in  the  preparation  for 
their  tables  ui  the  juicy  and  delicious 
Ham,  or  of  that  toothsome  relish  and 
nutriant  which  is  so  pleasant  an  accom- 
paniment to  flesh,  fish,  or  fowl  when  thin- 
ly sliced  and  cooked  to  a  turn,  Boneless 
Bacon. 

The  elaborate  methods  emploved  in 
the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  are  often  very  pleas- 
ing, but  nothing  could  be  more  interest- 
ing than  the  Machinery  Room  of  F.  A. 
Ferris  &  Company,  of  New  York,  where  is 
their  Pontifex  Refrigerating  Plant,  by 
which  each  of  their  eighteen  large  curing 
rooms  may  be  within  a  few  hours  re- 
duced from  Summer  heat  to  any  desired 
temperature,  even  to  many  degrees  be- 
low freezing  point,  were  that  necessary. 

In  this  wonderful  refrigerating  process 
aqua  ammonia  is  in  turn  expanded  by 
the  application  of  steam  heat  into  a  gas, 
and  afterward  compressed  again  into 
liquid  form.  One  of  these  changes  de- 
velops a  high  degree  of  heat,  which  is  car- 
ried off  by  a  flood  of  running  water 
pumped  from  artesian  wells  at  a  tem- 
perature of  53°  to  55°  Fahrenheit  the 
year  around,  while  the  second  process 
liberates  a  balancing  degree  of  cold,  and 
this  is  used  to  chill  a  chemical  solution, 
practically  unfreezable,  to  a  zero  tem- 
perature. This  cold  brine  can  be 
pumped  through  miles  of  pipe,  chilling 
the  rooms  through  which  it  passes  by 
radiation  just  as  buildings  are  heated  b}'' 
steam  from  similar  pipes.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  this  machinery,  no  noise  is  heard 
save  the  slight  click  of  the  pistons  of 
the  steam-pumps,  some  of  them  carrying 
the  artesian  water,  others  moving  the 
ammonia  on  its  way  from  gas  to  liquid 
form  again,  and  others  sending  the  cold 
fluid  to  the  most  distant  points  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Throughout  the  process, 
the  same  ammonia  is  used  continuously, 
and  with  hardly  perceptible  loss.  The 
importance  of  this  method  is  understood 
when  it  is  realized  that  for  the  curing  of 
meat  an  even  temperature  of  about  40 
is  required,  and,  bv  the  work  of  the  Pon- 
tifex, this  mild  Winter  temperature  is 
uniformly  kept  in  the  Curing  rooms  the 
year  around. 

From  the  time  the  Hams  are  cut  from 
the  freshly  slaughtered  animal,  until 
weeks  afterward  they  are  delivered  in 
packages  for  shipment,  they  are  under 
tlie  riile  of  established  processes  which 
go    on    with    the     greatest     regularity, 
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vassed,  a  metal  seal  is  affixed 
to  the  loop  by  which  the 
Ham  may  be  hung,  and  then 
ihey  are  passed  over  to  the 
labelling  table,  and  thence  to 
the  various  dealers  of  the 
world. 

Ferris  &  Company  have 
been  extensive  advertisers, 
and  their  twin  maxims.  "  Our 
constant  aim  is  to  make  them 
tile  finest  in  the  world,"  and 
'A  little  higher  in  price,  but 

! "  are  familiar  to  the  eye 

of   every    intelli 


1    j  ol    every    intelligent    liouse- 

■    I   I  keeper,  and  after  viewing  the 

I  I  facilities  and  methods  of  their 

1  1  manufactory,    the   visitor   is 

i  \3  readv  to  endorse  tlie  verity  of 

3_II  hnth' 


cleanliness,  and  care.  After  the  initial 
treatment  of  "chilling,"  by  which  the 
gases  (commonly  called  animal  heat) 
are  withdrawn  from  the  flesh,  for  many 
weeks  each  joint  is  in  contact  with  a  so- 
lution of  salt,  granulated  sugar,  and  other 
ingredients,  a  secret  formula,  which  has 
been  perfected  after  long  experience. 
Frequent  manipulation  insures  tlie  even 
absorption  of  the  solution  into  the  ar- 
terial system  of  the  flesh.  While  this 
process  is  going  on,  the  Hams  remain  in 
large  stone  vats.  When  the  meat  has 
been  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the 
salt,  etc.,  it  is  said  to  be  "  cured,"  and  is 
then  ready,  after  wasliing  in  cold  water, 
for  the  process  of  "  smoking."  No  cam- 
era could  present  the  curious  appearance 
of  what  is  called  a  Smoke-House,  which 
will  contain  at  one  hanging  2,000  Hams. 
Twelve  of  these  huge  places  are  re- 
quired to  handle  the  products  of  the 
Ferris  establishment,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  of  them  are  finished  off 
every  morning. 

After  smoking  and  just  before  ship- 
ment the  hams  are  wrapped  in  canvas  in 
an  interesting  department  dubbed  "  The 
Sewing  Circle." 

The  clean  light  burlap,  interwoven 
with  rows  of  tasteful  blue  stripes,  is  a 
patented  trade-mark  of  this  house.  Many 
boys  and  men  find  employment  as  sewers, 
and  the  celerity  with  which  the  seams 
are  drawn  toge'thcr  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting exhibitions  of  the  deftness  of 
human  fingers.     After  the  hams  are  can- 


both 

No  invention  of  recent 
years,  perhaps,  has  had  great- 
er effect  upon  the  health 
and  comfort  of  mankind  than  the  inven- 
tion and  perfection  of  the  machinery 
whicli  has  made  possible  the  extraction 
of  the  oil  from  the  seed  of  the  cotton- 
plant,  in  an  economical  enough  way. 
Within  a  very  short  time  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  to  extract  the  oil  from 
it  that  the  seed  was  looked  upon  as  worse 
than  useless  ;  but  now  with  the  improved 
machinery  the  manufacture  of  cotton- 
seed oil  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  country.  The  American 
Cotton  Oil  Co.  now  has  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  manufacturing  properties  lo- 
cated in  sixteen  States,  and  the  company's 
output  of  cotton-oil  last  year  was  42,418.- 
000  gallons.  From  13,000,000  to  15,000,- 
000  gallons  of  oil  are  exported  each  year, 
the  largest  shipments  being  made  to 
France,  England,  Australia,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Belgium,  in  the  order  named. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  this 
industry  in  a  commercial  way,  it  is,  how- 
ever, still  more  important  to  the  great 
consuming  public,  for  the  fact  that  cot- 
ton-seed oil  has  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce has  made  possible  the  preparation 
of  other  new,  improved,  and  highly  pala- 
table foods. 

As  general  knowledge  has  extended, 
knowledge  of  better  kitchen  processes 
has  grown,  and  the  scientific  aspect  of 
cooking  has  received  a  larger  degree  of 
attention,  and  people  have  been  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  greater  care  in  the 
selection  of  food  materials. 

'J'hc  objections  to   the  use  of  lard  are 
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numerous  and  well  known,  but  for  long      So  certain  of  its  quality  and  so  content 

it  was  believed  to  be  indispensable  and       "        ■•---- 

that  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  it  could 
be  found.     As  a  result  of  the  develop 


that  this  Salad  Oil  shall  be  known  to  be 
just   what   it  is    are   the   Company, 


ment  ol  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed 
oil,  however,  a  proper  substitute  was  at 


tiiey  request  purchasers  to  see  that  ihe 
words  "  Tlie  American  Cotton  Oil  Co." 
:irc  branded  on  the  cork. 


^Ku,i;: 


Cotton   Picking   in  the   SoutI 


length  found  in  cottolene,  a  preparation 
of  cotton-seed  oil  and  beef-suet. 

Cottolene  may  be  described  briefly  as 
being  pale  yellow,  nearly  the  color  of 
natural  butter.  It  is  about  the  consist- 
ency and  texture  of  lard.  It  is  practi- 
cally odorless,  and  is  sweet  and  pure  to 
the  taste,  having  what  ma}'  be  described 
as  a  neutral  flavor.  It  contains  nothing 
but  the  refined,  clarified  cotton-seed  oil 
and  selected  beef-suet  ;  no  salt,  no  water, 
not  even  coloring  matter.  It  has  re- 
.ceived  high  endorsement  from  physicians 
and  food  chemists,  because  of  its  whole- 
some and  nutritious  qualities,  and  it  is 
universally  recommended  by  all  the  au- 
thorities on  cooking.  It  has  greater 
richness  than  lard  without  being  greasv- 
"  Rich,  but  not  greasy,"  describes  it  ac- 
curately in  that  respect.  It  has  become 
as  staple  as  sugar,  tea,  or  coffee. 

The  business  of  N.  K.  Fairbank  &  Co  , 
who  were  the  originators  of  Cottolene,  is 
now  conducted  as  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  An- 
other department  of  The  American  Cot- 
ton Oil  Co.  is  the  Union  Oil  Co.,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  By  this  company  is 
prepared  another  product  of  cottonseed 
oil.  It  is  the  Providence  Pure  Salad 
Oil.  It  has  been  stated  that  perhaps 
three-quarters  of  the  so-called  olive-oil 
sold   in  America  is  not  olive-oil  at   all. 


Do  we  think  too  much,  or  do  we  think 
too  little,  of  what  we  eat  ?  Is  it  not  true, 
if  the  taste  be  sweet  and  pleasant,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  to  ask  the  essential  ques- 
tions, "  Is  it  pure  ?  Is  it  healthful  ?  Is 
it  the  best  of  its  kind  that  can  be  had  ?" 
All  of  these  questions  relating  to  food 
apply  no  more  forcibly  to  any  food  prod- 
uct than  to  baking-powder.  In  these 
latter  days,  the  use  of  baking-powder  has 
become  a  daily  necessity.  Every  house- 
wife should  exact  of  her  cook  that  she 
purchase  only  the  best  baking-powder. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  select  wisely  and  ju- 
diciously from  the  long  list  of  powders 
now  on  the  market,  and  to  select  from 
among  them  all  the  very  best.  The  only 
safe  way  to  do  is,  with  our  baking-pow- 
der as  with  our  friends,  rely  upon  the 
old  and  tried  ones.  New  friends  are  well 
enough,  but  the  old  and  trusted  ones  are 
indeed  the  best  on  whom  to  place  our 
reliance.  Of  the  long  list  of  baking- 
powders  which  are  advertised,  few  there 
are  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  as 
has  the  brand  of  Sea  Foam.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  it  has  ranked  as  the 
best  baking-powder  that  could  be  pur- 
chased. The  owners  of  this  brand  ad- 
vertise it  as  a  strictly  pure  Cream  of  Tar- 
tar powder — the  Strongest,  the  Purest, 
the  Best — and  those  who  have  tried  and 
known  its  merits  think  that  their  claim 
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lal    food  foi- 


ls in  even'  way  justified.  The  accom- 
panying cut  shows  the  neat  and  cleanly 
way  in  which  this  famous  brand  of  bak- 
ing-powder is  prepared  for  sale  by  the 
well-known  house  of  The  Potter-Parlin 
Company,  176  and  178  Duane  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  preparation  of  an 
human  consumption  was 
formerly  in  existence  in 
every  town  and  village  in 
tlie  land  ;  but  now  the 
business  has  been  recreat- 
ed and  has  become  cen- 
tralized in  the  hands  of  a 
few  large  concerns  em- 
ploying enormous  capital 
and  thousands  of  work- 
men. Few  economic  revo- 
lutions have  been  so  com- 
plete or  so  far-reaching. 
The  result  has  been  to 
save  every  year  millions  of 
money  which  used  to  be 
wasted,  and  better  meat 
and  animal  food  products 
are  obtainable  than  before. 
The  change  has  been  due 
partly  to  the  growth  of 
capital,  no  doubt  ;  but  mainly  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  refrigerator  car  and  other 
improved  facilities  for  transportation. 
It  is  cheaper  to  transport  dressed  meat 
than  the  live  animal,  and  it  is  an  econ- 
omy to  kill  and  dress  animals  as  near 
the  point  of  greatest  production  as  pos- 
sible. The  great  meat  -  dressing  and 
packing  establishments  of  America  are 
located  therefore  mainly  in  the  West. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
these  is  that  of  TheCudahv  Packing  Co. 


of  South  Omaha,  Neb.  This  com- 
pany, witli  a  capital  of  |!3, 500,000,  has 
an  establishment  covering  over  twenty- 
ihrce  acres  of  ground.  Its  buildings 
have  a  floor  space  of  seventy-five  acres, 
while  the  floors  of  the  cold  storage 
rooms  alone  are  fifteen  acres  in  extent. 
It  is  a  great  establishment,  with  all 
known  facilities  and  conveniences.  It 
employs  2,400  people,  and  by  it  an- 
nuallv  over  500,000  cattle,  about  2,000,- 
000  hogs,  and  many  thousands  of  slieep, 
(;alves  and  poultry,  are  turned  into  food. 
It  owns  600  refrigerator  cars.  In  these, 
kept  always  at  a  low  and  even  tem- 
perature by  ice  and  salt  placed  in  re- 
ceptacles at  the  ends  and  replenished 
from  ice-houses  at  intervals  of  about 
two  hundred  miles  on  the  journey,  meat 
of  the  best  possible  quality  is  delivered  all 
over  tiie  world  in  prime  condition. 

In  this  great  establishment  nothing  is 
wasted.  The  best  parts  of  the  carcass 
are  shipped  as  meat ;  other  parts  are  used 
to  be  made  into  various  and  many  by- 
products— into  tallow,  and  lard  ;  the  hog 
stomachs  yield  30,000  pounds  of  pepsin 


annually  :  the  bones  are  turned  into  knife 
handles  ;  parts  of  the  hoofs  and  bones  into 
glue,  and  finally  all  not  otherwise  used  is 
burned  and  becomes  phosphates  or  other 
fertilizers.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  by-products  is  beef  extract,  and 
of  this,  this  company  prepares  every  year 
some  200,000  pounds  of  their  "Rex" 
brand.  The  value  of  beef-tea  in  the  sick- 
room has  long  been  known  ;  but  of  late 
years  it  has  become  recognized  tliat  here 
was  a   preparation,  palatable,  nutritious 
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beyond  any  other  food,  and  readily  di- 
gestible. Beef  extract  has  become  an 
important  article  of  ordinary  diet,  with  a 
wide  variety  of  uses.  Experiments  in 
luiropean  armies  have  shown  its  marvel- 
lous nutrient  powers,  proving  that  sol- 
diers fed  upon  it  can  endure  more  fatigue 
than  those  fed  upon  ordinary  meat  diet. 
In  the  household  it  may  be  used  in  the 
])rcparation  of  beef-tea,  or  to  add  flavor 
and  quality  to  soups,  gravies,  salads,  or 
it  may  be  spread  upon  buttered  bread, 
making  a  substantial  sandwich.  It  is 
made  of  only  selected  lean  beef;  the 
water  and  all  waste  materials  are  elimi- 
nated, the  product  being  a  clear  brown 
paste,  appetizing  and  delicious  ;  the  ut- 
most cleanliness  and  care  are  exercised 
in  the  processes  of  its  manufacture.  It 
is  because  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
and  care  used  in  its  manufacture  that 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  have  been 
able  to  make  the  "  Rex  "  brand  of  Ex- 
tract of  Beef  so  justly  popular  and  fa- 
mous. 

While  so  much  care,  invention,  ca])i- 
tal,  and  energy  have  been  expended  in 
the  endeavor  to  develop  and  improve  the 
manufacture  and  preparation  of  food 
whose  use  tends  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  the  housekeeper  or  to  lessen  her  ex- 
penses, other  needs  have  not  been  for- 
gotten or  neglected.     Due  attention  has 


been  given  by  learned  and  skilful  men  to 
the  discovery  and  proper  preparation  of 


foods  suitable  for  the  sustenance  of  in- 
fants, and  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  pro- 
long the  lives  of  invalids  whose  condition 
requires  other  than  ordinary  foods. 

For  many  reasons  there  has  always 
been  a  need  for  a  proper  artificial  food 
for  children,  and  there  was  a  time,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  when  the  hand-fed  baby 
was  supposed  to  be  doomed  to  a  doubt- 
ful, or  at  the  best,  sickly,  existence.  But 
the  world  has  moved  in  more  direc- 
tions than  one,  so  that  better  methods 
now  prevail  and  the  mortality  of  infants 
can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  hand- 
feeding  if  only  the  food  used  is  judi- 
ciously chosen  and  properly  adminis- 
tered. Tliere  can  be  no  question  that 
there  are  thousands  of  children  in  the 
country  whose  lives  are  a  constant  joy 
to  their  parents  and  full  of  promise  for 
themselves,  who  but  for  the  prevalence 
of  these  better  methods  would  either  not 
be  alive  at  all  or  who  would  only  cause 
hopeless  anxiety,  worry,  and  trouble  to 
those  responsible  for  their  being  or  in- 
terested in  their  welfare. 

The  reasons  for  the  difficulties  of  old 
can  be  easily  enough  understood.  Then 
cow's  milk,  either  alone  or  with  water, 
sugar,  or  some  starchy  food,  was  chosen 
as  food  for  infants.  Cow's  milk,  although 
it  is  in  some  respects  very  like  the  human 
mother's  milk,  contains  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  sugar  and  a  notably  larger  pro- 
portion of  cheese,  and  this  cheese  cannot 
be  digested  by  infants  except  those  of 
very  unusual  health  and  vigoi'.  The  ad- 
(lilit)H  of   a   proper  amount   of  water  re- 
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duces  the  cheese  to  the  right  proportion, 
but  at  the  same  time  further  lessens  the 
ah'eady  deficient  proportion  of  sugar  ;  if 
cane-sugar  is  added  trouble  arises,  and 
the  addition  of  starchy  foods  is  even 
worse,  for  infants  have  at  first  little  pow- 
er of  digesting  starcli,  tliis  power  not 
being  fully  developed  until  they  are  over 
a  year  old. 

Mialhe,  a  celebrated  French  chemist 
and  savant,  announced,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  French  Academy  so  recently 
as  1845,  his  discovery  of  tlie  property 
in  the  saliva  which  changes  starch  into 
sugar  and  makes  it  digestible,  and  sug- 
gested the  use  of  a  mixture  of  wheaten 
flour  and  malt  in  a  food  for  young  chil- 
dren, on  account  of  their  inability  to  di- 
gest starchy  matters.  Baron  von  Liebig, 
to  whom  the  world  is  so  much  indebted 
for  his  discoveries  in  physical  and  hy- 
gienic science,  felt  that  a  scientifically 
prepared  food  would  prevent  the  great 
mortality  among  infants.  Realizing  this 
need  and  working  upon  the  lines  of  Mi- 
alhe's  discovery,  and  making  use  of  the 
previously  known  fact  that  malt,  under 
certain  conditions,  converts  starch  into 
sugar  as  it  is  similarly  converted  by  sa- 
liva iu  the  adult,  devised  a  formula  for 
the  ideal  infant's  food.  However,  cor- 
rect and  ingenious  as  were  tlie  principles 
upon  which  his  formula  was  based,  the 
difficulty  of  its  preparation  almost  for- 
bade its  use  in  the  family. 


Gustav  Mellin,  who  had  been  an  assist- 
ant to  Mialhe,  and  who  afterward  became 
a  chemist  in  London,  England,  experi- 
mented for  years,  and  at  last  discovered  a 
process  of  manufacturing  tlie  food  upon 
the  formula  of  I.iebig  in  a  form  adapted 
to  general  use. 

The  Food  devised  by  Mellin  is  a  solu- 
ble, dry  extract  from  wheat  and  malted 
barley,  entirely  free  from  cane-sugar  and 
starch.  The  combination  of  diluted  cow's 
milk  with  the  dextrine  and  malt-sugar, 
and  also  the  nitrogenous  and  phospluitic 
matters  which  are  so  essential  fur  the 
iicalthy  growth  of  the  child,  produces 
an  artificial  food  so  closely  approximat- 
iiii;-  til  hiunan  milk  as  to  be  practicallv 
the  same.  It  is  not  only  a  perfect  food 
for  infants,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  invalids  of  enfeebled  digestion  for 
whom  food  readily  digestible  and  highly 
nutritious  is  indispensable,  since  it  is 
ready  for  immediate  assimilation  by  the 
digestive  organs,  and  its  nourishing  and 
sustaining  powers  are  at  once  felt  by  the 
system. 

Numberless  letters  of  grateful  approval 
and  photographs  of  healthy  children  who 
have  been  well  nourished  by  it  have  been 
received  by  the  Doliber-Goodale  Co.,  of 
Boston,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  Mel- 


lin's  Food,  and  tliese  prove  that  it  is  cor- 
rect in  theory  and  satisfactory  in  use. 
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There  hns  been  a  notable  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  cocoa  and  cliocolate 
in  tiiis  country  during  the  past  few  years. 
Tliis  has  been  brought  about  partl}^  by 
the  improved  methods  of  preparing  tlie 
crude  materials  for  domestic  use,  and 
partly  by  a  wider  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  product  as  an  article  of 
food.  Baron  von  Liebig,  the  distin- 
guished German  Chemist,  stated  as  the 
result  of  his  careful  and  conscientious 
analytical  tests  that  :  "  It  is  a  perfect 
food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  bene- 
ficent restorer  of  exhausted  power  ;  but 
its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourish- 
ing and  easily  digested,  and  is  fitted  to 


The  cocoa  and  chocolate  manufactur- 
ing establishment  of  Walter  Baker  & 
Co.,  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  is  not 
only  the  oldest  but  nutcii  the  largest  on 
this  continent.  It  was  founded  in  1780, 
before  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  has  prospered  steadily  and 
uninterruptedly  ;  and  the  whole  secret 
of  its  success  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  fact 
that  it  furnishes  articles  of  acknowledged 
purity  and  excellence.  No  alkalies  or 
other  chemicals  or  dyes  are  used  in  any  of 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s  preparations.  The 
exquisite  flavor  and  odor  of  their  Break- 
fast Cocoa  is  due  wholly  to  the  seeds 
themselves,  since  absolutely  no  foreign 
matter  is  added  from  first  to  last.     The 


repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health, 
and  prolong  life.  It  agrees  with  dry 
temperaments  and  convalescents  ;  with 
mothers  who  nurse  their  children  ;  with 
those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains  ;  with 
public  speakers,  and  with  all  those  who 
give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time 
needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best  friend 
of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

To  such  a  statement  nothing  need  be 
added  as  to  the  value  of  the  pure  article. 
"  But  its  quality  must  be  good,"  says  the 
Baron  ;  and  that  is  the  important  point 
for  the  consumer  to  consider  when  he 
comes  to  ciioose  between  the  various 
manufactures  whi(;h  have  been  phiced  on 
the  market. 


ideal  metliod  of  manufacture  which  they 
have  adopted  is  not  a  chemical  torturing 
by  the  addition  of  foreign  ingredients,  as 
in  the  alkali  process  ;  but  it  consists  in 
the  complete  imlocking,  by  perfectly 
natural,  mechanical  means,  of  all  the 
virtues  of  the  seeds.  One  does  not  try  to 
render  the  albiuninoids  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  soluble  by  means  of  ammo- 
nia, soda,  or  potash,  nor  does  one  think  it 
desirable  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the 
albiuninoids  of  egg  and  meat  by  adding 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies  to  them 
before  they  are  used.  And  yet  chemical 
processes  analogous  to  these  have  been 
devised  and  are  sometimes  used  with  re- 
gard to  cocoa.  One  of  the  leading  phy- 
sicians has  stated  that  the  great  majoritv 
of  persons  cannot  bear  the  daily  use  of 
dilute  alkaline  liquids. 
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There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  cocoa  and  chocolate 
in  tliis  country  during  the  past  few  years. 
This  has  been  brought  ab(nit  partly  by 
the  improved  methods  of  preparing  the 
crude  materials  for  domestic  use,  and 
partly  by  a  wider  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  product  as  an  article  of 
food.  Baron  von  Liebig,  the  distin- 
guished German  Chemist,  stated  as  the 
result  of  his  careful  and  conscientious 
analytical  tests  that  :  "  It  is  a  perfect 
food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  bene- 
ficent restorer  of  exhausted  power  ;  but 
its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  higlily  nourish- 
ing  and  easily  digested,  and  is  fitted  to 


The  cocoa  and  chocolate  manufactur- 
ing establishment  of  Walter  Baker  & 
Co.,  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  is  not 
only  the  oldest  but  nuich  the  largest  on 
this  continent.  It  was  founded  in  1780, 
before  the  close  of  tlic  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  has  prospered  steadily  and 
uninterruptedly  ;  and  the  whole  secret 
of  its  success  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  furnishes  articles  of  acknowledged 
purity  and  excellence.  No  alkalies  or 
other  chemicals  or  dyes  are  used  in  any  of 
Walter  Baker  &  Co. 's  preparations.  The 
exquisite  flavor  and  odor  of  their  Break- 
fast Cocoa  is  due  wholly  to  the  seeds 
themselves,  since  absolutely  no  foreign 
matter   is  added  from  first  to  last.     The 


repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health, 
and  prolong  life.  It  agrees  with  dry 
temperaments  and  convalescents  ;  with 
mothers  who  nurse  their  children  ;  with 
those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains  ;  with 
public  speakers,  and  with  all  those  who 
give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time 
needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best  friend 
of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

To  such  a  statement  nothing  need  be 
added  as  to  the  value  of  the  pure  article. 
"  But  its  quality  must  be  good,"  says  the 
Baron  ;  and  that  is  the  important  point 
for  the  consumer  to  consider  when  he 
comes  to  choose  between  the  various 
manufactures  which  have  been  placed  on 
the  market. 


ideal  method  of  manufacture  wliich  they 
have  adopted  is  not  a  chemical  torturing 
by  the  addition  of  foreign  ingredients,  as 
in  the  alkali  process  ;  but  it  consists  in 
the  complete  unlocking,  by  perfectly 
natural,  mechanical  means,  of  all  the 
virtues  of  the  seeds.  One  does  not  try  to 
render  the  albuminoids  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  soluble  by  means  of  ammo- 
nia, soda,  or  potash,  nor  does  one  think  it 
desirable  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the 
albimTinoids  of  egg  and  meat  by  adding 
caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies  to  them 
before  they  are  used.  And  yet  chemical 
processes  analogous  to  these  have  been 
devised  and  are  sometimes  used  with  re- 
gard to  cocoa.  One  of  the  leading  phy- 
sicians has  stated  that  the  great  majoritv 
of  persons  cannot  boar  tiie  daily  use  of 
dilute  alkaline  liquids. 
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Cinciiintiti 
stival.     I  lia 


enrnm- 


WAY  back— was  it  1S7 
bered  itself  with  a  hiiisk 
recollection  of  its  Ijeiiij 

tioii   of  Teutonic   in-ciiiiit y.    inml, at  111,1;    in    tl'ie 
native  art  pnlilic  an  aiii)iv('iati..ii   1(  .a'.iiiL;-  to,  and 
crowned  at  last  by,  the  erectim!  nf  Sjirin-cr  3Iiisir  Hall.     Dur- 
ing that  particular  mouth  of  :ilay  of  which  I  siicak  the  to-mi 
led  a  highly  festooned  existence,  with  much  and  vigoroiis  dem- 
onstration of  the  kind  so  indispensable  to  all  German  "Jubelund 
Festtag-e."     The  event,  however — quite  a]iart  from  the  significant 
epoch  in  the  city's  liistoi-y     was  inci.lriit.al  to  an  episode  that  to  me 
j^^.      had  the  fori-c        •        -  ■  • 

In  and  out  of  tlie  crowd  surging  about  the  crude  structure — the 
smell  of  the  fresli.  unpaintcd  pine  of 
the  "Sanger -Halle,"  minglnig  with 
the    odor   of   budding    trees,  wafted 
across  from  Washington  Park — a  boy  -'-■J!j;{;-S- 

was  busily  hawking  ordinary  Japan- 
ese fans.  I  think  they  were  the  first 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  became,  what 
must  have  seemed  to  him,  an  amazing, 
if  somewhat  critical  buyer.  As  enthu- 
siastic a  student,  :is  I  had  been  before  m 
anextrava-aiit  ciistoincr,  I  hung  over                                                                       '^ 

the     treasure.     ]i|o\  i,|cutly     eXJlloring  SUetch  from  the  Steamec-decU  along  the  Coast. 

my  vast  and  fasi-iii,itiii-  prize. 

The  niagnificcut  .I.ijmim  sc  display  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  1876,  aug- 
mented the  wil(1  il(  sire  fli.at  liad  grown  up  in  me  to  some  clay  visit  this  country 
of  art.  In  the  years  Hli]}])ing  by  my  asi^iration  was  cherished  only  as  an  idle 
<lay-dream,  and — like  all  dieams — fast  Ijecame  dim  and  indistinct,  when  sudden- 
ly I  awoke  to  find  it  revived  in  the  golden  realitj'.    I  was  on  my  way  to  Japan. 

We  had  aijproached  the  coast  during  the  night. 

The  sound  of  the  steamer's  whistle  was  still  in  my  ears  as  I  awoke  the  next 
morning  with  a  vague  sense  of  ajiprehension.  In  jilace  of  the  full  tlirob  and 
beat,  tlie  engine's  pulsations  seemed  strangely  faint  and  feeble,  and  it  liardly 
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needed  tlae  renewed  shriek — strained 
and  hoarse,  as  if  irritated  l)v  its  etforts 
—to  tell  the  ranso  of  the  'sliip's  half- 
SJ)eed.  That  tlinc  was  InL:  was  (lulytoo 
apparent  in  tin-  siclJ\  ami  dialkv  lig-ht 
whifhfound  its  way  t  lirouuli  the  bhirrod 
port-hole.  Xi>r  was  a  iiidic  (•\]iaiisi\c 
view  of  the  situati.m  as  seen  IVoni  the 
deck  condufivo  to  aiiythiuL;'  but  impa- 
tient staring  and  au  over-abundant  vex- 
ation which  this  change  in  the  weath- 
er had  brought  about.  The  air  was 
bleak,  and  filled  ^^■ith  the  drizzle  of 
the  fog  pressing  in  on  us  from  all 
around.  It  was  easier,  in  the  rawness 
of  the  cold,  to  believe  in  the  closing  in 
of   an   Arctic   winter    than    the    actual 


spring  at  hand  which  favored  this  June 
morning  with  so  remarkable  a  phe- 
nomenon. Shivering,  I  walked  about 
the  slippery  deck,  listlessly  watching 
the  coolie  sailors  at  their  various  tasks 
of  ]irejiariitg  the  shi})  for  port,  and 
colliiliim.  at  the  companion-ways,  with 
pii'cipitatt'  jiassengers  that  gradually 
ilriftcd  into  -ronjis  about  the  com- 
fort-giviii--  siiiokc-stacks.  Yokohama, 
our  destination,  never  seemed  farther 
away,  and  conlil  lie  liarelv  credited  with 
a  mundane  exist,  lac  at  all. 

Iuipcive|.tilil\.  and  certainlv  (piitc  as 
unexiH'cte.lly,  tlu'  log  lifted,  and  broke 
into  shifting  banks.  About  us  stretched 
the   immense    expanse    of    Yedo   Bay, 
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^m. 


smooth,  lazy,  and  gleamiDg  witli  the 
sheen  of  satin  in  the  opalescent  light. 
The  sun,  veiled,  formed  of  the  sky  a 
shimmering  silver  dome,  made  irides- 
cent here  and  there  the  floating  mist, 
flashed  brokenly  in  luminous  streaks, 
and  sent  out  into  the  distance  a  wealth 
of  tender,  rose-tipped  shafts  to  where 
— hovering  in  the  air,  iutang-ible  as  a 
rainbow,  high  above  the  laud-blurring 
vapor  —  appeared  the  snow  -  tojjped 
crown  of  Fuji-Yama.  The  land,  close  to 
the  left  of  us,  might  have  had,  even  with 
better  opportunity  to  judge,  character- 
istics similar  to  other  coasts  ;  but  now 
there  was  no  mistaking  this  countrj' 
for  any  other — this  was  Jai^an. 

It  was  while  I  was  busy  in  my  state- 
room below,  in  a  heated  search  for  the 
inevital)lr  last  few  and  scittored  belong- 
ings, and  wastiii-  cik  T'j y  (i\('r  refractory 
valises  and  truiik-l.u-ks,'  that  I  heard  the 
rattling  chain  of  the  anchor  plunging 


shoulder."— Page  40G. 


overboard.  When  I  finally  found  my- 
self free  from  the  wiles  of  a  particularly 
time-robbing  shawl-strap,  I  hurried  on 
deck.  The  first  sight  of  the  harbor  was 
rather  disapjiointing.  As  we  lay  at  some 
distance  out,  Yokohama  presented  itself 
as  a  panorama  ;  but,  like  nearly  all  jjan- 
oramas,  it  was  monotonous,  and  except- 
ing a  certain  Oriental  setting  of  verd- 
ured  "bluffs"  and  hills,  uninteresting 
enough.  There  was  too  much  that  was 
uncompromisingly  ugly  in  the  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  ^Vestern  and  Eastern 
architecture  to  admit  of  even  passing 
interest.  As  a  wliolc  the  luistlinjj-  ]>ort, 
with  its  "comni(iii-t]ir-\\(iil(l-i)\ir"  as- 
pect, seemed  prospciniis  and  \ii  \  (  iitcr- 
prising.  As  everything  dcpcutls  uijon 
the  point  of  view,  I  dare  say  to  a  mer- 
cantile eye  the  spacious  harbor,  with  its 
Ijristlini;'  population  of  ships.  ap]ipared 
su,-c,>ssful(ai,.ii-h;  I f(.nii<!  in vs.'lf  .piar- 
rcllui- with  it  uiilv,,,,  p(.rson;,l.jT..nnds 
—as  the  barkgi-.niiid  to  the  picture  in 
till-  ininiediatc  vicinity  of  the  steamer  it 
was  a  lamentable  failure. 

Here,  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  abun- 
dant proof  that  wr  liad  j-caclied  Japan 
in  the  swarm  of  crowdinu  sain]ians  sur- 
rounding us  like  a  lai-c  scIkimI  of  fish — 
boats  of  unjiaintcd  lir  ulcaming  bright- 
ly iu  the  sinili-lit,  ot  a  build  unlike  any 
seen  elscwlierc,  curidusly  put  together 
(a  row  of  sunken   copper  cleets  being 
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the  oulj  bit  of  metal  apparently  used  in  it  bad  been  whispered — a  rumor  not  un- 
thein),  and  liavii)<i  the  double  advantage  mixed  with  some  degree  of  malice,  and 
of  utility  and  trim  decoration.  There  emanating,  I  hasten  to  add,  from  the 
might  have  been  perhaps  in  the  odd  smokiug-room — was  coming  to  Jajian 
high  stem-jjieces,  even  the  flat  bottoms  to  devote  herself  to  missionary  work, 
(were  it  not  for  the  straw  matting  and  I  say  it  with  all  deference  due  such  a 
hibachi),  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  s(  usilillity  :is  slu'  (lis|il,iyed,  that  I 
skilful  manner  of  handling  the  strange  sliiir((l,  ]i(  ili;i]is  (i|ii:ill\.  tlie  shock  re- 
spliced  oar,  a  dim  suggestion    of    the  ceivcd  l>y  a  sense  ni  pidjiriety  in  see- 


/     .1 


The  Slushy  Rice  Field. 


boats  in  old,  far-away,  Venetian  days. 
But  of  a  certainty  the  occupants  could 
not  have  been  mistaken  for  any  other 
than  Jajjanese — these  small,  wiry,  dark- 
skinned  people  could  belong  to  no  other 
race. 

This  color-splashed  crowd  of  half- 
naked  natives,  in  full  cry  for  patron- 
age, was  so  splendid,  so  delightfullv, 
eonfusin-lv  |iictuivs,|uc,  that  I  was  lost 

to  all  clsc'alioul    ,  101,1  e\].('iHl,'.l  on 

them  all  i.iy  puwis  u(  ,,l.seivalion. 
And  it  WHS  only  when,  in  niy  vicinity, 
a  lady  passenger  gasped,  "Oh,  my! 
aren't  they  horrid?"  and  with  height- 
ened color  fled,  that  I  was  recalled  to 
mv  immediate  surroundings.    The  lady. 


ing  such  reckless  disregard  of  wearing 
apparel.  But  whereas  she  found  fault 
with  finely  bronzed  forms  bared  of 
nearly  all  clothing,  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  incensed  at  the  complacent 
scarecrows  which  those  natives,  wear- 
ing our  costume,  had  made  of  them- 
selves. And  while  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  ladv  might  prefer  the  hybrid 
.•ivatiliv,  a  calieatnre  deekcd  out  ill  bil- 
l\c..ck  hal  aiidc-,ui'jivss,miit('i-s,audgen- 
('iall\  IK. Ions  as  to  llulit  and  color— 
Imt  i'-l(.lli(.l  willial— 1,  on  the  contrary, 
eoiitVss  to  feeling  a  keen,  even  fierce  ex- 
ultation in  tlie  line  natural  unconscious- 
ness of  a  peo]ile  who  can  afford  to  luxu- 
riate in  the  (piiet  dignity  of  a  loiu-eloth. 
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Shop   Cu.tains. 

No  cloulit  thr  ]ii-o]ior  -n-av  should  have 
I>PMi  in  on  nsl„,i-,.  i„.r  saii;|.uii.  But  ill 
the  trviiiv  nii.iii.iit  of  fii.-iii--  problems 
of  so  new  ami  i\(i|.ti(,iial  a  l;iii(l,  it  was 
thiiidity  iiimv  Ihaii  .l.^siiv  that  c'licckcl 
ine  iu  L;-cii('i'oiisly  ,,|'r«a'iiiL'-  siil^'jcsI  am^, 
to  the  Ja]ial)('S.  '  fnclal  \\la.  was  with 
lae.  And  it  was  o,dv  aft.r  ,-lan,l  irrin- 
down  til.'  sln|.-s  la, Id. a-  and  sri-a,nl.lin- 
over  a  few  interna  diatc  saiii),a,is.  and 
reachiiio-  tlie  wheezy  little  tii-— dod-^in- 
showers  of  slushy  soot  and  cinders  as 
we  sputtered  aloiio-,  and  ])assin,u  some 
radiantly  complacent  fellow-passen^;ers 
ill  the  cleaii-matte.l  lioats— that  I  re- 
gretted mv  taeiturnitv  and  felt  tliat  a 
mistake  lia.l  been  made. 


There  was  little  formality  on  the  joart 
of  the  officials  at  the  custom-house  ex- 
amination. With  unruffled  mien,  and 
a  consciinisncss  of  su])('ri(]r  ])rivileges 
wliirh  e\,ii  tlie  least  imiM.ilant  of\is 
at  times  assniiK  ,  we  awaited  our  turn. 
We  held  ourselves,  in  ;i  ni(  asnre.  to  be 
visitors  to  the  Japanese  jieoph'  at  lar-c. 
An  invitation  had  bein  ixfeiided  fmni 
the  .Ta]ianese  Governmeid  tliionuli  the 
Cnmmissioners  of  the  Thir.l  Natiomd 
i:\hil.iti, .11  atTokvo,  and  presi nt. d  to 
us  by  the  consul' beiVnv  leavin-  N.w 
York.  When  we  prod  need  tliis  hiem- 
ghiihic  sesame,  the  otli.aal  at'tably  sn)i- 
Ijleinented  hi.s  bow  with  cabalistic  si-ns 
with  a  lump  of  chalk  on  our  nn(>)i(  ncd 
trunks  and  l)a,uca.e;e,  and  we  w<re  fi'ee, 
feeling  equal  to  any  lio.spitality  the 
country  might  ofifer. 

My  very  first  impressions  of  Yoko- 
hama will  always  remain  vague  and 
blurred.  We  expected  to  go  ,m  to 
Tokyo  as  soon  as  the  jileasant  little 
farce  at  the  customs  had  c-onclu<led. 
There  was  an  interval  of  a  few  hours 
before  a  train  would  start — ample  time 
for  a  call  which  my  friend  wanted  to 
make,  and  in  which  he  wished  me  to 
join  him.  All  this  was  deliberated  in 
the  midst  of  a  lot  of  clamoring  jinriki- 
sha-men;of  the  ride  itself  wlii'ch  fol- 
lowed I  have,  however,  a  brighter  recol- 
lection, impressing  me  as  it  did  with 
the  decidedly  uncanny  feeling  of  a  j^er- 
haps  somewhat  overgrown  infant  taken 
out  for  an  aiiin- 

I  had  i3ur(diased,  before  leaving  San 
Francisco,  a  diary — something  small  and 
compact  that  could  easily  follow  me  and 
be  alwavs  at  hand — a  new  and  untried 
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experiment  wliicli  I  in-oiuised  should  be    tliiug.     Eooia  a  mere  shell,  nothing  in 
a  thing    of  curiosity  to  my  friends  at    way  of   furniture   imless   a   kakemono 


home  afterward  as  well  as  a  benefit  to 
myself.  While  it  has  perlinps  realized 
expectation  as  to  the  first,  its  tanta- 
lizing unreliability,  only  exceeded  l)y  its 
brevity,  makes  it  of  doubtful  success  in 
the  other  respect.     All  I  find  av^ithese 


and  a  flowering  twig  in  bronze  bowl 
standing  in  queer  recess  in  one  of  the 
walls  could  be  called  such.  Everything 
abt)ut  seemed  remote — '  was  I  really 
seeing  it  at  all '  I  kejjt  thinking.  Tea 
was  brought    .     .     .     some  sweetmeats 


Gun-ham,r,er  Queue, 


not  very  stimulatin--  "... 

Went  at  once  to  the  1  friend  of 

S.'s,  and  suddenly  <1  i  the  qui- 

et strangeness  of  le.     Took 

ott"  shoes  before  entei  hile  so  en- 

gaged saw  how  perfectly  formed  wat 
the  little  foot  of  the  girl  standing  by 
me  on  -■  nda  waiting  to  usher  us  into 
tlie  gue.,.-room.  This  same  little  uer- 
Hoiiiiue,  ])l.icii|.^-    some   squn  '         "- 

del  silk  on   matted  floor,  , 
knees  :ind  bowed  her  head  till  .  ,.  i 

touched    the    fioor,    murmuring    souiC- 


— small,  aniline  red  and  green  globes, 
tasting  like  marrons  glaces.  After  the 
awkward  introduction  to  S.'s  friend — 
he  speaks  only  Japanese — -got  iij)  from 
floor,  my  Western  joints  altogether  un- 
prejjared  for  the  ordeal  of  crossing  my 
legs  a  la  Ja/iminisr.  to  examine  the  neat 
woodwork  and  cariicntry  of  room.  Ate 
Japanese  food  foi-  first  time — repast  in 
shape  of  lunch — forget  what  S.  called 
it.  A  vegetalile  soup,  fish  (boiled),  and 
with  it  a  delightful  affair,  the  root  of 
lily  ; — eggs,  and  a  few  more  vegetables. 
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tea,  rice,  and  warm  saki'.  I  managed  to 
feed  m_yself  somehow  with  the  choj)- 
sticks — seemed  to  get  evcrvthiug  where 
it  was  not  wanted  and  nothing  where 
it  was.  Hinted  to  S. 
to  make  proper  ex- 
cuses ;  went  through 
a  queer  kind  of  eti- 
quette of  drinking 
sake  with  host.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  smile 
and  look  pleasant  to 
what  seemed  a  kind  of 
sober  and  rather  im- 
pressive '  Well-here's- 
your- very-good-health 
—  I'm  -  very  -  glad  to 
have  -  met  -  you,  jjer- 
formance.'  Hurried 
away  to  catch  2.10 
train  for  Tokyo." 

So  much  for  the 
diary.  It  might  as 
easily  have  been  a 
dream  for  the  little 
retained  of  the  living 
reality  of  a  day  so 
filled  with  frequent  an 
lations.  It  is  liard  tn 
has  faded  away  i-Dinpl, 
jerking,  rattle-ji  liuted  skektou  exliibited 
above.  I  do  diudy  remembei- — and  the 
impressions  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  series  of  prints  from  under-exposed 
plates  than  aiiythiii'j-  clsr— a  vista  of 
strange  streets,  stiMii-ir  .inlntii-ture, 
.shapeless  blurs  that  ^tan'l  fur  I  inn  res  ; 
one  or  two  otiuisdf  dosir  locus,  the  ob- 
ject occuiJyiiiL^  the  -!(  ,tl(a-  ]iaif  of  the 
field;  a  head,  cloth  -  IhuiikI,  dark-vis- 
aged almost  to  fierceness,  the  steady 
eyes  looking  into  mine  with  inscrut- 
able thoughts  behind  them  ;  shadows 
from  gnarled  pines  along  the  sides, 
making  of  the  street  a  crumj)led  kake- 
mono ;  a  girl  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder,  witli  i,ow,l,.rcd  neck  and  flash- 
ing hiuh  li-hts  on  h.r  la, Miuci-c,!,  black, 
wobblinu  ,-lo-s,  an.l  I  he  like  more. 

The  railway  between  \'oKohania  and 
Tokyo,  with  its  F,uid|),an  system  of 
cars,  is  only  one  of  the  many  anachro- 
nisms which  a  perhaps  over-eoiitiding 
rubbing  with  the  West  has  brought 
about.  Everywhere  over  the  land  is 
apparent  an  over-reaching  haste  on  the 
l)art    of    the    Japanese    to  ac(juire  the 


but  all 
mt  the 


mark  of  the  beast.  Innovation  takes 
the  2)lace  of  renovation — the  spii'it  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  materialized  in 
the  person  of  the  surveyor,  is  hard  at  it 
levelling  moats  and 
old  ramparts,  and  lay- 
ing out  Ijoulevards 
-~Mi^  through  the  di'bris  of 

^^B  many  an  ancient  pal- 

^^«#!^  ace."    The   days    of 

Feudalism  are  long 
past ;  the  most  lovely 
halls  and  spacious 
grounds  of  Daimyo 
and  Lord  have  made 
way  for  a  modern  Eu- 
ropean hotel  or  bank 
building.  It  is,  of 
course,  more  than  use- 
less t"  lament  tlie  de- 
pressing laet  that  the 
Japan,  se  display  a 
won,l,  rfnl  ahu-ritv  to 
pull, lown  ami, lestrov 
everything,  and  to 
adopt  anything  that 
will  tend  to  show 
their  mad  desire  to  kee}^  abreast  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Such  reflections  hardly  troubled  uiy 
miud  at  the  time,  as  I  dodged  about 
from  side  to  side  in  the  coupe,  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  country  on  our  way 
to  Tokyo.  Nor  did  I  feel  deterred 
from  utilizing  the  comfort  and  speed 
of  the  modern  railway  train,  or  get 
less  enjoyment  from  any  disturbing 
thoughts  of  what  the  journey  must 
have  been  under  more  jirimitive  condi- 
tions, and  when  even  the  more  modern 
jinrikisha,  was  an  unthought  -  of  lux- 
ury. 

There  were  large  tracts  that  remind- 
ed me  of  HoUand  in  their  far-stretch- 
ing simplicity  —  landscupis  similar  in 
the  slight,  thin  lines  of  liiulilcss  trees 
breaking  against  the  sky  in  C'urot-like 
delicacy  ;  in  the  wt)ody  cluuaps  where 
thatched  roofs  nestled  in  cool  shade, 
but  totally  unlike  in  the  Oriental  attri- 
butes of  slushy  rice-lields,  tea-jjlanta- 
tions,  bamboo-groves,  etc.  There  were 
isolated  spots  and  places  where  the 
arbor-trained  pear-trees  even  recalled 
Italy  for  the  moment  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  a  country  jjeculiarly  distinct 
and  different  from  any  other  I  liad  yet 
seen.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  just  in 
what  the  iDrincijjal  charai-tmstii'  lirs, 
unless  it  be  in  a  certain  robust  rug-  •(!- 
ness  coupled  with  vegetation  almost 
troi>ical  and  rankly  jsrofuse  ;  a  coun- 
try, however,  that,  while  resplendent 
with  natural  beauties,  would,  perhaps, 
appeal  to  the  botanist  more  than  to 
a  temperament  whicli  loves  vegetation 
less  for  its  own  sake  than  as  a  paint- 
able  background  for  the  works  of  man. 
A  country,  moreover,  teeming  every- 
where with  life — in  the  lields  of  sprout- 
ing rice  where  rows  of  doubled-up  fig- 
ures, in  tucked  kimono,  handled  and 
fingered  <]ir(rn,lrrr.M,ts:  in  tlie  mead- 
ows, s1ill  lirnuii  with  last  \,>;ii-'s  ^vee.ls, 
withui.Mip.  l.,i-,\  UMl,-.uiii-tlie-nun,d 
for  tile  sec.  I.  T,)  see  them  in  the  mel- 
lowiug  glow  of  a  liazy  June  afternoon, 
in  tlieir  colored  costumes  among  the 
dried,  ochre-tinted  stubble,  on  the  min- 
iature dykes,  or  in  the  roadway,  was  of 
ever  -  recurring  jmstoral  picturesque- 
uess.  But  1)est  of  all  was  to  see  here 
and  there  the  ruddy,  salmon-toned 
bodies  of  some  field-laborers — stripped 
of  all  save  the  snowy  w]iite  loin-cloth — 


fires,  and  wreathed  in  the  sinuous  thick 
smoke.  Such  a  thing  seemed  a  gra- 
cious gift  of  nature  ;  a  pleasure  easier 
felt  than  described. 

Every  now  and  then  the  train  pulled 
uj)  at  a  little  station,  prosaically  trim 
and  precise — as  these  alfairs  must  be,  I 
suiJ2:)0se — and  as  sield.  uly  jerked  me 
back  into  a  Vielittiuu  i-eali/.ation  of  mod- 
ernity. The  plat f< inn  bustled  into  spas- 
modic life  with  the  slnilHe  and  clatter 
of  clogs.  A  brief  delay  of  amusing  ir- 
ruption and  absorjitiou  of  feUow-trav- 
ellers,  then  on  again  into  the  sunny 
country  beyond  ;  past  the  rich  and 
teemini;  fields,  filled  with  workers,  dig- 
ging, dehiu'j.  uiauui-e-spreading;  past 
sleejjy  \illa-cs.  till,  skiiting  for  a  mo- 
ment the  Ijuy  at  Sliinagawa,  we  oj^en  a 
vista  of  glassy  waters,  flecked  with  sail ; 
of  clear-toned  sky,  streaked  here  and 
there  by  the  trailing  smoke  of  distant 
steamers.  And  then  —  I  hesitate  to 
write    it  —  a    thickening,    not   to    say 


sickening,  maze  of  brick  walls,  reeking 
chimneys  of  shop  and  factory,  a  final 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  parajjlier- 
nalia  of  an  elaborate  railway  yard.  We 
had  arrived. 

Once  in  Tokyo    the   attemi>t  at    de- 
scription   becomes    more    perislexing. 
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Street  Scene   in  Tokyo 


There  was  in  a  letter  or  two  written  at 
the  time  a  wild  attenijit  to  put  m\ 
novel  impressions  into  words,  of  which 
this  fragment  may  uivc  sonic  iilea : 

"...  I  am  busy  collcrtiug  my 
scattered  ideas,  and  (Mniie  to  a  realiz- 
ing^ sense  that  it  is  not  all  a  dream  ! 

"Can  I  make  plain  to  you  the  reality 
of  something'  wliich  even  to  me  seems 
as  yet  unreal,  and  haunts  nu^  with  the 
l)elief  that  I  shall  surely  wake  uj)  and 
find  myself  hack  in  the  little  room  at 
the  Benedick.  This  dread  keeps  me 
rushinrj  about  tryiufj;  to  crowd  days 
into  hours.     Can  I  "ive  vou  an  idea  of 


Japan  ?  Perhaps  I  can  answer  best  by 
asking,  Was  there  ever  lover  that 
blurted  out  his  feelings  in  words  in- 
telligible enough  to  be  of  the  least  sat- 
isfaction to  his  dearest  and  most  pa- 
tient of  chums — or  to  himself  for  that 
matter  ? 

"  .  .  .  I  expected  much  of  it  (Ja- 
l^an) — I  expected  to  ^»'  iutci-cstcd — fas- 
cinated; I  was  c\(ii  ]ii(  ]i,u'c.|  to  find — 
to  find  it  go  licyond  Iny  cxjicctation, 
but  I  was  hui'dly  ])rej)ared  to  drojj  into 
a  new  woild.  And  yet  a  world  not  al- 
togctlicr  unfaniiHar — the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  go  to  make  up  its  sur- 
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faec  life  having,  iu  a  way,  become  fa- 
miliar througli  its  Art.  I  am  only 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  breathing 
reality  of  it — a  reality,  nevertheless,  so 
eluding  that  there  is  nothing  to  guide 
one  iu  forming  comjjarisons  with  what 
you  may  have  seen  or  felt  before.  Life 
is  on  another  —  a  different  jjlane.  If 
one  could  make  the  comparison  it 
would  have  to  be  with  such  dead  and 
gone  civilizations  as  Greece  and  Egypt. 
Do  you  recall  iu  some  of  our  chats 
about  Fortuny  my  speaking  of  the 
Orient  as  a  conundrum,  which  with  all 
their  cleverness,  Gi'ronie, 
Fromentiu  even,  failed  to 
auswei  satisfactoiih  '''  It 
\\'is  left  foi  Foituu-^  to 
sohe  the  iiddle  \es  I 
flattei  myself  thit  I  Int  the 


very  light,  diffused  a  i^eculiar  quality  of 
color  over  the  sombre  monotony  of  Jap- 
anese architofture  —  a  light  of  jjearly 
tenderness,  iai(  ly  noticed  in  jVmeriea, 
but  nut  Hiilikt  that  of  some  summer 
moruiiiLjs  in  \'enice.  In  this  atmos- 
phere tliclicaw  Ir.uleli  uiay  ..r  weuther- 
woru  l)nil.linus  and  tlic  i'.\  iiiinwering 
mass  oi  blue,  which  iu  all  i^radations 
and  the  whole  gamut  of  broken  tints 
forms  the  fundamental  color  of  Jajjau- 
ese  clothing,  is  finely  harmonized  ;  the 
signs  and  curtains  with  the  black  or 
white  characters  hanging  before  the 
shojjs,  the  goods  and  wares  exposed  iu 
the  ojjen  fronts,  and  the  occasional 
brighter  bits  of  red  or  green  in  the 
kimonos  of  women  and  children,  afford 
a  decided  and  shar}^  contrast  ;  while 
some  rarer  spot  of  white  or  a  glimi>se 
of  the  delicate  pink  or  lemon  obi  of 
some  passing  musmee  —  quite  apart 
from  any  fascination  the  wearer  may 
unconsciously  exercise — will  attract  the 
eye  involuntarily.  There  is,  however, 
at  all  times  an  absence  of  gayness ; 
the  streets,  lined  with  strange,  promis- 
cuous, booth  -  like  shops,  thronged  as 
they  always  are,  preserve  an  even,  sub- 
dued asijeet.  The  houses  of  unpaint- 
ed  wood,  unpic(uvesi|ue  in  tlieniselves, 
Ijresent  in  the  (•(■nui<niii  i  atr  ;i  bristling 
jagged  line,  spotted  with  siuiis  and 
fluttering  sun-screens  ni  smulire  reds, 


nail  squaith  tin  i 
Moiocco  1  m  11 
his  ^enius  tli  if  1 1 

out  t       til       111     t    1 


A\  li  it 
\  I     t  ) 


he  Ids 
^lext 
enou  h  t  _i  1  1  it  Does 
the  til  luht  1  i\c  1  pleas 
ant  taste  lu  j  oui  mouth  '  j 
It  does  in  mine  ac  customed 
as  it  IS  to  the  ishes  fioiii 
mun  il  it  t  !  It  si  1  il 
Vt  til    1  til    1  11  till      tl     1 

<.U„htll     s     s    ,111,    1     111 

man  J  turns  ot  k  dudo 
scopes  Thei  c  a\  is  a 
crowded  foregroinid — a 
confused  and  lilurreil  mid- 
dle  distance.     A    suit,   sil- 
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grays,    and   blues,   sufficiently  qualify- 
iuj>-  for  the  needs  of  the  painter 

I  was    struck   more  forcilih   thin  I 
can   express  witli  tlic  ajipcaraiiK    it  the 
people.    Tlic  u!icoii\riitioiialit>  ui  w     n 
in-appanlwusparti.'iilarh  pin   „i      t 
tlie   eye,   haunted  as  it    siill    wis    with 
the  sober  meanness  of  Western  attiie 
Clothed  often  in  the  sim- 
l)lest   of  garments,  leav- 
ing- limlis  free  and  unfet- 
tered,   the    bronzed   and 
finely    developed    figures 
of  toiling  coolie,  itinerant 
vender,    and    strolling  __ 

player  were  very  tempt- 
ing t..  the  skctcher.  The 
walk,  the  attitude,  the  face 
were  new  liorn  of  other 
habits  and  ways,  other 
channels  of  thought,  and 
exerting  the  fascination 
of  an  existence  strange 
to  our  comjjrehension. 
There  haunted  me  in 
these  early  days  a  jiecu- 
liar  and  ^jleasing  odor —  i 

which  as   it   faded  com-         j  "> 

I)letely  after  a  time  may  / 
have  been  but  some  queer  ' 
freak  of  imagination  — 
tliat  seemed  to  hover 
about  every  tiling.  Com- 
ing often  suddenly  and 
at  an  unexpected  time 
or  place,  it  carried  to  me 
the  very  emljodimeut  of 
the  enchantment  inseji- 
arable  from  things  Oi'i- 
ental. 

One  of  my  earliest  pur- 
chases was  a  "  Colloquial 
Grammar  "  and  a  double- 
back  -  action    dictionary, 
for  I  hoped  by  this  dual 
aid  to  learn  something  of 
the  language.    The  con- 
sequent  study  on    the  four  follo^dng 
days  will  always  be  associated  for  me 
with  the  vivid   recollection   of   a   poi- 
son ously  green  carjset  and  livid  walls, 
which  between  them  divided  the  room 
in   the   "  European-jilan  "  hotel  where 
I   had   installed    myself    pro    ti-mpim'. 
With  unwary  confidence  and  laudable 
enthusiasm  I  began  fing-ering  the  leaves 
(if  tlie  clictionary,  and  reading  the  open- 


ing pages  of  the  "Colloquial."  It  was 
not  long  before  I  found  myself  \m\i- 
deimg  over  things  as  mjsterious  and 
titli  nih  ss  as  any  the  life  outside  had 
]  1  1  nil  hd  I  soon  made  one  discov- 
(  1  \  1 1  w  I  \  ei  I  had  laughed  only  a 
liw  di\s  befoie  when,  in  my  wander- 
in  ^.s  xbout  the  streets,  an  extraordinary 


sign  above  an  open  shop-front  caught 
my  eye.  A  small  jaart  of  the  oblong, 
white  expanse  at  either  end  was  given 
over  to  an  ai-tistic  assortinrnt  nf  wrig- 
gling hier()gly]>hics,  wjiih'  tli.-  (waiti-e 
was  occupied  liv  the  diuniliid  legend, 
"HoN-ouAia.i:  :\Ii'i.K."  While  amused  at 
its  iiirdiigniity  I  had  been  puzzled  as 
to  what  particular  shade  of  meaning 
it  miglit  contain.     I  found  that  it  was 
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simply  a  literal  translation.  The  "  Col- 
loquial "  seemed  fairly  alive  with  hon- 
orilics.  The  author  says  himself  that 
"  no  language  in  the  world  is  more  sat- 
urated "  with  them  ;  and  darkly  hints 
at  some  damaging  qualities  which  they 
inflict  on  "  not  only  the  vocabulary  but 
the  very  grammar  itself."  Not  only  is 
an  exceeding  reverence  shown  the  f)er- 
son  per  se  (in  which  the  smallest  tot 
and  hoariest  sage  have  an  equal  share), 
everybody  being  entitled  the  Honora- 
ble This  or  That ;  but  in  its  profuse- 
ness  it  ovei-whelms  even  inanimate  ob- 
jects with  polite  distinction.  Thus 
courteously  referred  to  are  o  yu, 
"  honorable  hot  water  ; "  o  bake,  "  an 
honorable  ghost ;  "  o  deki  mono,  "  an 
honorable  pimple  or  boil."  In  address- 
ing anyone,  however,  it  behooves  the 
speaker  to  allude  to — say,  his  fine  resi- 
dence—  in  a  befittingly  depreciatory 
manner,  as  "  my  unworthy  hovel ; " 
while  with  decorous  discrimination  in 
speaking  of  the  hovel  of  the  jDerson 
addressed,  he  will  dignify  it  as  "  your 
honorable  abode."  It  becomes  really  a 
matter  of  fine  art  when  a  person  can 
juggle  with  politeness  in  this  way : 

Go       burei      moshiagemashita 
August  radeness  (I)     said-    lilted 

I  was  very  rude  to  you, 

which  with  a  little  patient  thought  re- 
solves itself  into — "I  may  have  been 
rude  to  you,  but  that  in  itself  is  suffi- 
cient gloi-y,  since  it  was  in  connection 
with  so  exalted  a  personage  as  your- 
self." As  if  it  were  to  jjlainly  say,  "I 
have  had  the  honor  to  be  rude  to  you." 
To  inquire  in  just  what  the  differ- 
ences consist  between  the  Japanese  and 
our  language  would  prove  perhaps  as 
useless  as  it  certainly  would  be  tiresome. 
Hufiiee  it  to  say  that  every  part  of  it  was 
to  me  in  structure  and  idioms  incom- 
prehensibly alien  from  all  that  we  are 
accustomed  to.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  give  an  example  from  the  grammar 
I  have  been  speaking  of  to  show  how 
baffled  and  "  snarled  up  "  the  unsuspi- 
cious student  would  be  likely  to  become 
confronted  \vith  one  of  these  long  sen- 
tences. 

Aru        hito   *  ga  iiaga-ya        no  mae 

A  certain  person  (nom.)  block  of   bouBCH   of   front 
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wo     tori  masu  toki,  ishi  ni  tsumazukimashi- 
(accuB.)     passcB       time,  stone  on        wbcn  be  bad 
tareba,  uagaya       no  uchi  no  hito      ga 

stumbled,  block  of  houses  of  inside  of  person  (nom.) 
baka  ni    shite,  "Aitata!"  to     koe 

fool  to  making,  "Ab!  how  painful!"  that  voice 
wo  kakemasliita  kara,  tsumazuita  hito 
(accns.)  placed  because  (the)  stumbled  person 
wa,  ima  imasliii  to  omoimashita  ga  waza  to 
as  for,  disagreeable  that  thought  though,  purposely 
otonashiku,     "lya!       go       men    nasaimaslii ! 

blandly  "Nay!    august   excuse         deign! 

kemashita    no     wa,   islii  ka  to  omoimasliitara, 

kicked      thing  as  for   stone  ?  that  where  as  I  thought, 

anata  no  hana  no  saki  deshita  ka  ?"  to  iimasliita. 

your        nose's         tip         was  ? "        that  (he)  said. 


A  certain  man,  passing  one  day  in  front  of  a 
block  of  houses,  tripped  against  a  stone.  Tliere- 
upon  some  one  inside  the  block  of  houses  made 
fun  of  liim,  and  cried  out :  "Oh,  how  I  liave 
hurt  myself!''  So  lie  who  had  tripped  con- 
strained himself  to  be  bland  (altliongh  he  felt 
disgusted),  and  said:  ''Oh!  pr.ay,  excuse  me. 
I  thought  that  what  I  had  kicked  was  a  stone. 
But  was  it  tlie  tip  of  your  nose'/  " 


To  whittle  one's  way  inch  by  inch 
through  that  without  the  aid  of  a 
scroll-saw  would  be  an  effort  to  which 
the  trials  of  Job  were  a  pleasant  pas- 
time. And  albeit  "Japanese — with  its 
exotic  grammar,  its  still  uncertain  af- 
finities, its  ancient  literature — is  a  lan- 
guage worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received,"  I  felt  I  could  not 
give  it  any  more  at  the  time  short  of 
insanity;  and  rehictantly  availing  my- 
self of  the  courteous  jjermission  ex- 
tended by  the  author  of  "leaving  his 
work  to  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
student,"  thought  it  best  not  to  med- 
dle with  Providence  in  too  reckless  a 
fashion,  and  j)ut  the  book  away  under 
lock  and  key. 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  written  of  the 
general  picturesqueness,  it  remains  to 
be  said — however  reluctant  I  always 
feel  to  say  it — that  the  havoc  created 
in  traits,  manners,  and  customs— the 
destroying  of  much  that  is  individual 
and  characteristic — which  the  blind 
adoption  of  Western  ideas  has  brought 
about,  is  enormous  and  dein-essing. 
Especially  is  it  noticeable  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dress.  I  found  on  part  of  the 
male  population  an  unwholesome  crav- 
ing to  shine  in  borrowed  finery,  which 
few  resisted.  All  patronized  hair-dress- 
ers of  Western  cult ;  the  tedious  and 
perhaps  inconvenient  mode  of  queu- 
ing the  hair  had  proliably  been  one  of 
the  earliest  to  be  relinquished,  and  the 
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modification  one  of  the  easiest  to  ac- 
quh'e.  The  sight  of  the  peculiar  "fj'un- 
hammer "  queues  in  the  streets  of  To- 
l-.yo  was  a  comiDarativcly  rare  one  ;  their 
Tveai'ers  were  invariably  types  of  those 
trying  to  stop  the  hojielessly  widening 
breaches  in  crumbling  Conservatism. 
Was  it  wholly  clinging  to  old  tradi- 
tions that  helped  the  women  of  the 
country  to  rei^el  Western  innovations  ? 
or  were  other  and  unsusjseeted  forces 
as  well  at  work  to  keep  them  from 
making  any  concessions?  Be  it  what 
it  may,  they  jireserve  an  individuality 
and  character  totally  and  delightful- 
ly at  variance  mth  those  of  the  men. 
They  are  demure  and  decorous  always, 
and  seemingly  so  by  nature  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  sLwsh  subjugation  to  man 
and  master,  there  is  a  cheerfulness  of 
disjDOsition  about  them,  a  contentment 
almost  inconceivable  of  those  in  their 
position.  I  do  not  mean  to  imj^ly  that 
Western  contact  has  been  altogether 
without  results  in  their  case,  but  that 
the  effect  has  been  so  slight  and  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  whole- 
sale and  widesj)read  surrender  of  the 
sterner  sex  ;  the  concessions  made  are 
so  half-hearted  and  timid,  that  the  few 
who  wear  their  hair  d  Veurope'enne  star- 
tle one  not  so  much  by  the  incongruity 
as  by  a  boldness  of  assumption  incon- 
sistent with  their  character.  The  sight 
of  a  Japanese  woman  in  European  cos- 
tume is  an  exceedingly  rare  one,  I  am 
glad  to  say; — the  most  venturesome 
resting  content  in  permitting  them- 
selves the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
shawls  and  parasols. 

I  longed  to  leave  the  hotel  vrith  its 
lurid  enticements  of  arsenic  carj^ets, 
electric  buttons  and  lights,  and  live 
among  the  people.  I  was  daily  hop- 
ing to  receive  from  the  Government, 
through  my  friend's  intercession,  the 
permission  necessary  for  such  a  jn-o- 
ceeding.  I  was  getting  restive  under 
the  pi-olonged  delay  in  the  securing  of 
this  "  merely  nominal  official  position — 
you  know,"  which  was  to  give  me  the — 


to  me  most  important — privilege  of  liv- 
ing outside  of  the  foreign  concession. 
I  longed  to  work,  to  set  up  my  easel  in 
a  jjlace  consistent  with  the  life  of  the 
peojjle  about  me.  It  was  just  as  I  be- 
gan to  despair  and  was  driven  to  make 
other  and  self-devised  plans,  that  I  was 
helped  out  of  all  difficulty  in  an  un- 
foreseen way.  I  fell  in  with  a  young 
Japanese,  a  fellow-ijassenger  on  the 
ship  out.  He  was  temporarily  out  of 
emi^loy,  and  intimated  his  willingness 
to  be  of  any  service  until  such  a  time 
as  a  turn  should  come  in  his  fort- 
unes. 

He  was  a  slender,  sallow-faced  youth, 
with  the  touch  of  a  Western  back-street 
tailor  in  the  aggressive  pertness  of  his 
attire,  altogether  out  of  keeping  Avith 
the  meek  dej)ortment  of  the  wearer. 
There  was,  however,  at  times,  under  the 
thawing  influence  of  our  acquaintance, 
a  mild  ostentation,  "having-mixed-with- 
the-world"  air,  which,  if  anything,  in- 
creased the  naivete  underljdng  his  nat- 
ural unobtnisiveness.  His  vocabulary 
was  decidedly  limited  ; — conversation 
acted  on  his  restricted  understanding 
like  a  i^aU,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the 
difficult}'  I  exj)erienced  in  jJutting  my 
position  clearly  before  him.  His  kind- 
ly disjjositiou  and  patient  forbearance 
I  "  took  to  "  at  once  ;  both  were  quali- 
ties of  a  kind,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  stand 
any  strain  our  relations  might  impose. 
Such  was  Katsushika  Yorikadzu  as  he 
appeared  to  me  in  our  first  and  rather 
trjdng  interview  at  the  hotel 

"Ah,  jds  —  I  see  —  you  wish  house. 
Can  get." 

In  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  I  sug- 
gested that  this  be  done — that  he  get  it 
then  and  there — at  once. 

"Y-e-s,"  with  a  quick,  bird-like  side- 
wise  tip  to  the  head,  and  meditatively 
eying  the  question,  as  it  were  ;  '  botr-— 
I  thing  mus'  take  prenty  time."  He 
would  consult  friends,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  could  also  in  rambling  about 
be  on  the  lookout  for  it.  Evidently  it 
was  not  so  easy  a  jjroblem  to  solve  as 
I  had  expected. 


EPITAPH. 

By  Graham  R.  Tomson. 

Now  lay  thee  down  to  sleep,  and  dream  of  me  ; 

Though  thou  art  dead  and  I  am  living  yet, 
Though  cool  thy  couch  and  sweet  thy  slumbers  be, 

Dream — do  not  quite  forget. 

Sleep  aU  the  autiimn,  all  the  winter  long, 
"With  never  a  painted  shadow  from  the  jjast, 

To  haunt  thee  ;  only,  when  the  blackbird's  song 
Wakens  the  woods  at  last, 

When  the  young  shoots  grow  lusty  overhead. 

Here,  where  the  spring  sun  smiles,  the  spring  wind  grieves. 
When  budding  violets  close  above  thee  sj^read 

Their  small,  heart-shapen  leaves, 

Pass,  O  Beloved,  to  dreams  from  slumber  deep  ; 

Recount  the  store  that  mellowing  time  endears, 
Thread,  through  the  measureless  mazes  of  thy  sleep, 

Our  old,  unchangeful  years. 

Lie  stUl  and  listen — while  thy  sheltering  tree 
Whispers  of  suns  that  rose,  of  suns  that  set — 

For  far-off  echoes  of  the  sirring  and  me. 
Dream — do  not  quite  forget. 
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By  Louise  Imogen  Giiinev. 

I  TRY  to  knead  and  spin,  but  my  life  is  low  the  while  ; 
Oh,  I  long  to  be  alone,  and  walk  abroad  a  mile  ; 
Yet  when  I  walk  alone,  and  think  of  naught  at  all. 
Why  from  me  that's  young  should  the  wild  tears  fall? 

The  shower-stricken  earth,  the  earth-colored  streams, 
They  breathe  on  me  awake,  and  moan  to  me  in  dreams ; 
And  yonder  ivy  fondling  the  broke  castle-wall. 
It  pulls  upon  my  heart,  till  the  wUd  tears  fall. 

The  cabin-door  looks  down  a  furze-lighted  hill, 
And  far  as  Lcighlin  cross  the  fields  are  green  and  still  • 
But  once  I  hear  a  blackbird  in  Lcighlin  hedges  call, 
The  fooUshness  is  on  me,  and  tlie  wild  tears  fall ! 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  CARLYLE. 

[The  Letters  of  Carlyle  here  published  have  been  preserved  among  the 
jmpers  of  David  Hope,  a  merchant  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  most  of  them  are 
addressed,  and  whose  relation  as  an  intimate  friend  to  both  Carlj'le  and  Ed- 
ward Irving  is  in  a  great  degi'ee  explained  by  the  letters  themselves.  The 
presence  among  them  of  letters  to  Irving  is  ex2)lained  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hope  and  Irving  used  constantly  to  interchange  their  letters  from  Carlyle 
by  way  of  giving  each  other  news  of  him.  Mr.  Hope  died  in  1857,  leaving  his 
correspondence  and  other  pajiers  in  the  care  of  his  brother,  whose  daughter, 
Miss  Hope,  now  of  Manchestei-,  England,  has  jjermitted  their  publication  here.] 


[Til  Bfv.  Edward  Irving.] 

ilAiNHiLL,  3d  June,  1820. 
My  Dear  Irving  : 

For  the  last  three  weeks,  my  con- 
science has  frequently  rejjroached  me 
on  your  account  ;  and  tho'  the  frigorific 
mixture  of  Hunsteen's  terrestrial  mag- 
netism and  Herr  Mohs'  crystaltography 
that  my  soul  was  enveloped  in,  j)re- 
vented  the  things  from  being  so  acutely 
felt  as  might  have  been  exjDCcted,  j'et 
they  left  the  proi)er  wounds  behind 
them  ;  and  now  that  I  once  more 
breathe  the  free  air,  the  balsam  ought 
to  be  applied  without  delay.  To  speak 
without  figures — for  the  jiresent  one 
has  little  to  recommend  it — I  shall  be 
too  severely  punished  if  you  apply  tlie 
lex  talionix  to  me.  Of  the  two,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  I  have  suffered  more  se- 
verely by  my  silence.  Having  no  as- 
sociate ;  living,  I  might  almost  say, 
only  in  the  abyss  of  my  own  thoughts  ; 
I  cannot  without  i^ain,  lose  sight  of  one 
who — widely  as  we  differ  on  many  jioints 
— particij^ates  more  deeply  in  my  feel- 
ings than  any  other  I  have  met  with. 
You  must  not  doubt  that  I  shall  be  a 
most  exemplary  correspondent  during 
summer;  with  proi^er  encouragement, 
I  propose  not  to  be  as  long  silent  again 
— if  I  can  help  it. 

You  would  derive  little  pleasure  or 
profit  from  a  detail  of  my  insipid  jour- 
ney into  Anuandale.  Tlie  road  lay  over 
moors  and  waste  land;  had  it  been 
thro'  Tempe  or  Eden,  it  would  have 
made  small  difference ;  the  remem- 
brance of  the  days  I  had  spent  with 
you,  and  the  deep  matters  we  had  been 
discussing,  gave  a  colour  to  my  ideas 
which  the  aspect  of  material  nature  had 


little  power  to  alter,  and  I  arrived  at 
Dumfries  the  second  evening  after  leav- 
ing you,  in  the  same  humour  nearly  as 
we  parted.  Nothing  on  my  journey 
pleased  me  more  than  the  character  of 
a  shepherdess — not,  alas  !  Arcadian  in 
j)erson  or  accommodation — bvit  the  wife 
of  a  raw-boned  Scottish  herd  on  the 
borders  of  Dumfriesshire.  She  was  dirty 
as  McClarty  of  deathless  name,  her  chil- 
dren squealed,  and  her  husband  grunted 
with  the  pain  of  a  vanishing  inflamma- 
tory fever  ;  but  whilst  I  wondered  how 
human  beings  could  sujjport  existence 
on  such  terms,  the  arrival  of  three  wom- 
en from  Glasgow  revealed  a  more  touch- 
ing scene.  The  husband  of  one  of 
these  women,  on  his  way  from  Glasgow 
to  Dumfries  to  seek  work,  had  died  sud- 
denly in  that  miserable  hovel ;  his  wid- 
ow, with  three  little  children,  was  re- 
turning to  her  own  country  under  the 
guidance  of  her  mother  and  sister  ;  the 
tears  of  these  poor  forlorn  creatures, 
the  genuine  heart-felt  sympathy  and  be- 
nevolence of  poor  McClarty  altogether 
formed  a  picture  which  moved  me  deep- 
ly. When  I  left  the  "  crib  " — wishing 
that  I  were  but  an  angel  to  relieve  these 
unfortunates  —  I  could  not  help  ask- 
ing :  How  is  it  that  this  jjoor  slut,  who 
has  never  read  of  sympathy  or  exam- 
ined Sterne  and  the  "  Man  of  Feeling," 
can  yet  experience  a  sentiment  so  warm 
and  profound  ?  How  have  the  hard- 
ships, the  ])cnury,  the  discomfort  of  her 
o^vn  situation  failed  to  shut  her  heart 
against  tlie  hardshi])s,  the  penury,  and 
discomfort  of  others  ?  Does  expei'i- 
ence  teach  her  imagination  to  represent 
such  evils  more  vividly  ?  Does  refine- 
ment lead  to  naked  egotism,  as  some 
pretend  ?    Why  or  how  does  it  happen  ? 
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I  could  not  say  at  all  ;  ami  so  winded 
ou  my  way  without  deciding  the  point. 
Nothing  material  has  occurred  to  me 
since  I  returned  to  MainhUl.  I  wrote 
the  first  half  of  Huusteen  and  trans- 
lated, from  the  German,  the  first  half 
of  Mohs  ;  I  rejoice  that  I  have  so  far 
done  with  them.  Are  not  such  things 
the  vacvwntiun  of  science,  as  Napoleon 
spoke?  Elle  ne  durera  pas  cinquante 
ans.  Except  a  brief  visit  to  Ruth  well, 
I  have  scarcely  been  from  home  since 
my  arrival — my  excursions  in  the  world 
of  literature  have  scarcely  been  wider. 
Rousseau's  Contrat  Social — in  spite  of 
the  frightful  notoriety  which  circum- 
stances gave  it — seems  little  calculated 
for  a  remote  jjosterity.  The  misan- 
throjje  of  Geneva  resembles  a  certain 
great  Doctor  more  than  many  of  either's 
admirers  are  aware.  With  respect  to 
Goethe's  Faust — if  I  were  at  your  side 
you  should  hear  of  nothing  else  for 
many  hours  ;  and  sorry  am  I  that  your 
brows  wiU  suddenly  contract — if  I  give 
free  scope  to  my  notions  even  by  this 
imperfect  vehicle.  I  wish  Goethe  were 
my  countryman,  I  wish — O,  how  I  wish 
— he  were  my  friend.  It  is  not  for  his 
masterly  concej)tion  of  human  nature — • 
from  the  heroes  of  classical  story  down 
to  the  blackguards  of  a  Leipsic  alehouse 
— that  I  admire  him  above  all  others  ; 
his  profound  sentiment  of  beauty,  his 
most  brilliant  delineations  of  all  its 
varieties — his  gayety  of  head  and  melan- 
choly of  heart,  open  all  the  floodgates 
of  my  sympathy.  Faust  is  a  wonderful 
tragedy.  I  doubt  if  even  ShakesjDeare 
with  ail  his  jjowers  had  sadness  enough 
in  his  nature  to  understand  the  arid 
and  withered  feelings  of  a  jjassiouate 
spirit,  worn  out  by  excessive  studies 
and  the  want  of  all  enjoyment  ;  to  de- 
lineate the  chaos  of  his  thoughts  when 
the  secrets  of  nature  are  bared  before 
him  ;  to  depict  his  terrible  volition  and 
the  bitter  mockery  of  the  demon  gives 
scojic  to  that  volition.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  done  by  Goethe  ;  and  but 
for.  his  speaking  cats  and  a  good  deal 
besides  of  a  like  stamj),  I  should  be  an 
unexcepting  admirer  of  the  execution. 
Upon  the  wliole,  I  advise  you  strongly 
to  persist  in  German.  These  people 
have  some  muscle  in  their  frames. 
Enough  of  the  polishing  and  burn- 


ishing of  our  Gallic  friends — commend 
me  to  Fichte  rather  than  Voltaire.  I 
tell  you,  go  on  with  German — I  will 
lend  the  very  best  of  Schiller's  jjlays— 
(I  have  lately  got  them  all  from  Erfan 
of  Kirkcaldy)  as  soon  as  they  are  bound. 
We  shall  have  another  point  of  union 
by  this  means  ;  if  I  had  studied  Italian 
still  another. 

But  I  must  quit  these  prospects — or 
bring  you  in  for  a  double  postage. 
Have  you  heard  from  Pears  or  Dickson  ? 
I  have  got  two  marvellous  letters  from 
the  former.  He  invites  me  strongly  to 
go  and  witness  his  school's  examina- 
tion. John  seems  to  enjoy  some  meas- 
ure of  composure  at  Alnwick,  if  Castle- 
reagh  would  let  him  be.  I  had  a  kind 
of  proposal  made  to  me  afar  off  by  Allen 
to  go  and  teach  at  York — the  answer 
was  some  further  inquiries  about  the 
affair  ;  and  since  I  began  to  write  I 
have  got  another  letter  from  Allen  sig- 
nifjang  that  the  place  in  question  is 
disposed  of  ;  but  inviting  me  strongly 
to  go  and  see  York  in  summer.  Que 
deviendrai-je  ?  no  matter,  write  to  me 
soon — if  you  have  any  charity.  (Kindest 
respects  to  Messrs.  Grahame  and  Hope.) 
Ever  yours, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

{To  Rev.  Edward  Irving.] 
Mainhill,  14th  August,  1821. 
My  Dear  Irving  : 

All  hands  being  off  to  the  Lamb  fair, 
and  I  sole  master  of  this  house,  so  si- 
lent at  this  hour,  I  devote  the  morrow 
of  my  return  home  to  discharging  a 
debt  which  I  have  calculated  on  the 
pleasure  of  discharging  any  time  these 
three  weeks.  Yesterday,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  my  leaving  Edin'>  to  that  of  my 
arrival  here — from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  11  at  night — was  a  series  of 
fatigues  and  disapisointments  and  dis- 
comforts ;  but  a  warm  welcome  awaited 
me  at  the  end  ;  and  to-day  I  have  been 
out  breathing  the  free  breeze  of  my 
own  hills,  I  have  looked  at  the  fields, 
green  as  a  new-dug  emerald;  I  have 
seen  all  things,  living  and  lifeless,  hap- 
py ;  and  I  feel  happy  myself  to  bear 
them  company.  So  I  am  going  to 
write  with  great  alacrity. 

Perhaps  for  a  moment  I  experienced 
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some  shade  of  regret  when  you  told  nie 
of  the  necessary  failure  of  our  ti-avel- 
ling  project.  The  thousand  pleasures 
I  might  have  enjoj'ed  rushed  at  once 
upon  my  mind,  and  the  recollection 
that  they  were  gone  came  along  with 
the  idea  of  them  ;  but  a  very  brief  con- 
sideration showed  me  that  my  own  for- 
tune, not  yours,  was  to  be  blamed  in 
the  affair.  The  truth  is  if  you  had  not 
disappointed  me,  I  must  have  disap- 
pointed you  ;  the  state  of  my  health 
was  such  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing anything  or  letting  another  enjoy 
anj-thing  in  my  company.  You  do  not 
believe  in  any  of  these  imaginations. 
My  earnest  prayer  is  that  you  may 
never  beheve  in  them.  I  was  once  as 
sceptical  as  yourself  on  that  head  ;  till 
a  stern  experience  convinced  me  far  too 
well.  Such  disorders,  I  now,  to  my  sor- 
row, feel  convinced,  are  the  heaviest  ca- 
lamity, the  very  heaviest,  that  the  lot  of 
life  has  in  store  for  mortals.  The  bod- 
ily pain  is  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  ; 
but  alas  for  the  dignity  of  man  !  The 
evil  does  not  stop  here.  No  strength 
of  soul  can  avail  you  ;  this  malady  will 
turn  that  very  strength  against  your- 
self ;  it  banishes  all  thought  from  your 
head,  all  love  from  your  heart — and 
doubles  your  wretchedness  by  making 
you  discern  it.  O  !  the  long,  solitary, 
sleepless  nights  that  I  have  passed — 
with  no  emplojTnent  but  to  count  the 
jjulses  of  my  own  sick  heart — till  the 
gloom  of  external  things  seemed  to  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
mind,  till  I  could  remember  nothing, 
observe  nothing !  All  this  magnificent 
nature  ajjpeared  as  if  blotted  out,  and 
a  grey,  dirty,  dismal  vapour  filled  the 
immensity  of  space  ;  I  stood  alone  in 
the  universe — ^alone,  and  as  it  were  a 
circle  of  burning  iron  envelo23ed  the 
soul — excluding  from  it  every  feeling 
but  a  stony-hearted,  dead  obduracy, 
more  befitting  a  demon  in  its  place  of 
woe  than  a  man  in  the  laud  of  the  liv- 
ing !  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  nothing 
makes  me  shuddei'  to  the  inmost  core 
— nothing  but  this.  One's  sjiirit  may 
be  bruised  and  broken  by  moral  afflic- 
tions ;  but  at  least  it  will  break  like  the 
spirit  of  a  man  ;  moral  afi'ections  vdW 
irradiate  its  painful  strugglings,  and 
the  last  gleam  of  being  will  be  pure  if 


it  is  feclile.  But  here — I  declare  I  will 
not  speak  another  word  on  the  subject. 
I  can  hartUy  excuse  myself  for  saying 
so  much — except  by  trying  to  suppose 
that  it  was  intended  jsartly  for  other 
purposes  than  those  of  a  common  vale- 
tudinarian. It  is  too  true  that  I  have 
been  a  very  ill-conditioned  person  for  a 
long  while  ;  and  you,  who  least  of  all 
deserved  it,  have  not  escaped  without  a 
share  of  my  ill-humour.  You  must  con- 
vince yourself,  if  possible,  that  all  this 
proceeded  from  jDhj-sical  causes  :  call 
me  an  atrabiliar,  but  not  an  ingrate.  I 
shall  get  well  here ;  and  then  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  reckon  me  a  very  decent 
character.  In  fact,  it  is  high  time  I 
were  well — above  all  if  the  effect  which 
I  have  i^redicted  is  indeed  the  conse- 
quence of  loellness.  I  have  had  no  leis- 
ure for  many  days  to  think  of  any- 
thing, the  j)ain  has  so  distracted  me  ; 
and  my  faculties  have  all  taken  into  the 
wildest  courses,  the  whole  inward  man 
has  become  extravagant,  unearthly.  I 
require  imi^eriously  to  be  overhauled 
and  severely  castigated  eveiy  way.  If 
I  could  so  emploj'  my  rustication  !  I 
shall  long  for  you  often,  tho'  you  never 
censure  me — I  hardly  know  another 
that  has  any  right  to  do  it.  "Immacu- 
late man  !  "  you  exclaim  :  not  so,  sir  ; 
but  evei-y  crime  has  its  lirojoer  court. 
The  Quorum,  for  instance,  cannot  go 
beyond  five  jjounds  sterling. 

I  was  di'eadfully  busy  for  the  last 
five  weeks  of  my  stay  in  Edin''  wi-iting 
day  and  night,  when  sleeplessness  and 
so  forth  had  rendered  me  a  fitter  in- 
mate for  a  Bedlam  than  a  study.  I 
was  labouring  at  an  account,  the  weak- 
est in  nature,  of  the  Netlterlands,  Neic- 
foandland,  etc. — when  a  new  call  was 
made  upon  me.  And  from  whom  ? 
No  other  than  our  unforgotten  Francis 
Dickson,  crying  bitterly  for  oni^  line 
from  Europe.  I  have  not  given  it  him 
yet  ;  but  I  will  soon.  He  had  kind  re- 
membrances to  you,  of  course. 

Frank  is  evidently  not  happy  in  his 
place.  He  is  not  healthy ;  has  too 
much  work  to  manage  ;  and  the  people, 
he  says,  are  in  the  fishing  state — not 
the  hunting  as  other  savages — because 
they  have  nothing  to  hunt.  He  mocks, 
however,  and  sneers  and  swaggers  as 
usual.     I  feel  for  poor  Frank :  he  is  a 
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kind  of  bastard  genius,  and  I  honour 
even  a  natural  child  of  that  family.  I 
shall  write  to  him  very  soon. 

Quite  a  different  individual — a  friend 
of  ours — was  asking  for  me  here  lately 
— William  Grahame,  of  Burnswark.  I 
fear  he  has  left  the  province  ;  yet  I 
have  scouts  on  the  outlook  for  him  all 
over  Lockei'by  to-day,  and  still  enter- 
tain some  hope  of  seeing  him.  Bid 
him  write,  if  I  fail.  "  He  is  the  freest, 
best  talker"  they  say  here  "excepting  " 
— I  shaU  not  mention  the  excejjtion  noiv. 

Nothden's  Grammar  is  gone  to  Had- 
dington. I  saw  the  fair  pupil  in  Edin- 
burgh. She  is  certainly  the  most — fit 
to  read  German  of  any  creature  I  have 
met  with.  Take  no  fear  of  those  peo- 
ple, I  teU  you.  They  are  good  men — 
some  are  even  excellent.  Schiller,  for 
example,  you  most  certainly  would  like. 
He  has  all  the  innocence  and  jjurity  of 
a  child,  with  the  high  talents  and  strong 
volitions  of  a  man  :  a  rare  union,  of 
which  I  never  but  in  one  instance  saw 
auj'thing  like  a  living  example.  The 
trash  of  Germany,  their  Kotzebues  and 
his  spawn,  I  know  little  of,  very  little, 
and  yet  enough.  We  shall  eschew 
them  altogether.  My  j)aper  is  done — 
and  I  have  not  spoken  the  five-hun- 
di-edth  part  of  my  mind.  Write  to  me 
whenever  you  want  to  get  a  second 
fraction  ;  it  will  be  a  double  pleasure 
to  me  here.  My  best  regards  to  your 
mother  and  sister. 
I  am  always, 

yoiir  friend, 

Thomas  Cuilyle. 

[To  D.  Hope,  Esq.,  Glasgow.] 
3  Moray  Street,  Leith  Waik, 

23d  March,  1822. 
My  Dear  Sib  : 

I  received  your  kind  letter  in  due 
time  ;  and  should  have  acknowledged 
that  mark  of  your  attention  long  ago, 
liad  I  not  been  excused  in  my  own  eyes 
by  the  expectation  jon  held  out  to  me 
of  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  it 
more  agreeably  by  word  of  mouth,  in 
your  visit  to  Edin*",  which  I  then 
thought  was  near  at  hand.  "  February  " 
is  come  and  gone,  and  you  have  not 
8ho\vn  face.  I  continue,  however,  to 
expect  you :    and  by  way  of  fortifying 


your  purpose  to  beat  up  my  quarters 
when  you  arrive,  I  am  going  to  foist 
this  sheet  into  a  jjacket  of  Mr.  Irving's, 
which  I  have  already  loaded  with  letters 
to  him  and  Mr.  Grahame,  thus  making 
it  a  messenger  to  nearly  all  of  the  very 
few  friends  I  reckon  as  mine  within  the 
bounds  of  your  extensive  city. 

Some  account  of  your  projected  mar- 
riage had  reached  me  while  in  Annan- 
dale  :  but  I  received  your  authentic  de- 
tail of  the  business  with  fresh  interest 
— not  only  as  it  explained  a  rather  curi- 
ous transaction,  but  as  it  afforded  me  a 
proof  of  your  confidence,  which  I  am 
very  proud  of  thinking  I  possess  in 
such  a  matter.  Various  thoughts  strike 
me  on  considering  that  business  ;  and 
certainly  the  most  agreeable  of  them  is 
the  clear  jjersuasion  that  you  have  acted 
with  perfect  integrity  and  honour — nay, 
with  even  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
interest  of  others,  and  an  almost  culpa- 
ble neglect  of  your  own,  throughout  the 
whole  negotiation.  As  for  the  loss  it- 
self I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  much 
cause  for  regret,  when  all  is  reckoned 
up.  The  young  lady's  conduct  I  can 
find  an  explanation  if  not  an  excuse  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  testimony  forces  me 
to  believe  that  her  general  demeanour 
displayed  many  graceful  qualities.  But 
she  was  a  person  of  genius,  if  I  mistake 
not :  and  much  as  I  admire,  not  to  say 
idolize,  that  characteristic  in  a  mistress 
(or  suyiilieart,  as  we  call  it),  I  confess 
I  should  pause  before  recommending 
it  to  any  honest  man  in  a  wife.  These 
women  of  genius,  sir,  are  the  very 
d — 1,  when  you  take  them  on  a  wrong 
tack.  I  know  very  well,  that  I  myself — 
if  ever  I  marry,  which  seems  j)ossible  at 
best — am  to  have  one  of  them  for  my 
helpmate;  and  I  exjject  nothing  but 
that  our  life  will  be  the  most  turbu- 
lent, incongruous  thing  on  earth — a 
mixture  of  honey  and  wormwood,  the 
sweetest  and  the  bitterest — or,  as  it 
were,  at  one  time  the  clearest  sunshiny 
weather  in  nature,  then  whirlwinds  and 
sleet  and  frost ;  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  furious  storms — all  mingled 
together  into  the  same  season — and  the 
sunshine  always  in  the  smalli-sl  quan- 
tity !  Judge  how  you  would  have  rel- 
ished this  :  and  sing  with  a  cheerful 
heart.  E'en  lei  the  bonny  lass  gang  ! 
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Before  Ioiik  I  trust  to  see  you  more 
bapi)il_y  mated  than  you  could  have 
beau  in  this  instance.  There  is  no 
hapi^iness,  properly  speaking,  I  am 
told,  without  a  good  wife  :  so  I  counsel 
you  to  bestir  yourself  while  it  is  in  sea- 
son. I  prophesy  that  you  will  make  an 
excellent  husband  to  any  lady  worthy  of 
you  ;  and  I  doubt  not  in  due  time'  to 
have  the  hapjjiness  of  seeing  your  hos- 
pitable fireside  enlivened  and  adorned 
as  I  and  all  your  friends  could  wish. 
You  know  the  old  story  of  the  scissors  : 
a  Kingle  blade  of  them  is  good  for  no- 
thing but  scraping  a  trencher  or  so  ; 
together  they  cHiJ  everything  before 
them,  from  cambric  up  to  white  iron. 
What  a  lesson  to  bachelors  and  spin- 
sters ! 

I  designed  to  give  you  a  full  i^icture 
of  all  my  doings  here  ;  but  not  having 
room  or  time  now,  I  must  refer  you  to 
our  friends  Irving  and  Grahame,  either 
of  whom  will  give  you  ample  satisfac- 
tion on  every  point. 

They  will  tell  you  how  I  am  partly  in 
the  prospect  of  entering  as  tutor  into  an 
English  family  against  August ;  how  I 
am  writing  sometimes,  often  meditating 
to  write,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the 
verge  of  being  sent  to  pot  entii'ely,  by 
the  wnrsi  of  stomachs. 

I  had  likewise  some  news  in  store  for 
you,  but  not  of  importance  enough  that 
you  should  regret  the  want  of  them. 
In  our  native  Annandale  there  is  noth- 
ing but  embarrassment.  The  farmers 
all  are  poverty-struck  to  a  man  ;  so  are 
all  that  depend  on  them,  of  course.  A 
striking  proof  of  their  necessity  in  Hod- 
am  parish  is  the  fact  that  even  Sharpe 
has  at  last  consented  to  a  reduction. 
Irving,  as  you  know,  was  here  jireachiug 
lately.  Nothing  since  the  days  of  Knox 
or  the  Erskines  has  excited  so  much 
speculation  in  the  theological  world  as 
Ids  appearance  here.  They  think  him 
the  cleverest  and  strangest  i^ersou  they 
have  ever  fallen  in  with.  The  talk  has 
been  interrupted  a  little  by  a  ridiculous 
prediction,  imputed  to  Professor  Les- 
lie, that  horril)le  convulsions  were  to 
occur  in  the  atmosphere  last  Friday — 
none  of  which  occurred — but  it  is  not 
exhausted  yet.  Ho  was  touching  on 
the  Catechisms :  I  could  fancv  the 
VIost'hi'ml  folks,  if  he  had  reail  that  ser- 


mon to  them,  all  rising  as  one  man  to 
cast  him  forth  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  at 
least  withdrawing  rn  massi',  with  the 
most  ^vintry  air  imaginable,  and  leaving 
him  to  utter  his  "heresies"  to  empty 
benches  and  bare  walls.  At  Edin''  they 
proceeded  more  moderately :  some  ad- 
mired, several  did  not,  most  knew  not 
what  to  think.  I  have  not  listened  to 
a  sermon  displaying  equal  mind  in  my 
whole  life. 

But  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  must 
now  "  cease  to  darken  counsel  by  words 
without  wisdom."  I  have  sijent  an  hour 
very  merrily  in  chatting  with  you,  and 
shall  go  to  sleep  no  worse  for  it.  I  ex- 
pect to  spend  several  hours  with  you 
still  more  agreeably,  when  you  come 
Eastward :  and  failing  this,  I  have  a 
kind  of  half  intention  of  visiting  Glas- 
gow about  the  beginning  of  ^lay  ;  when 
— woe  to  your  oranges!  Woe  to  the 
quiet  of  your  house ! — unless  I  relent 
and  stay  at  home. — Excuse  all  this  pa- 
lahra,  and  believe  me  to  be  (my  dear  sir) 
Most  sincerely  your.s, 

Th.  Carlyle. 

[To  D.  Hope,  Esq.] 
3  Moray  Street,  23d  Dec,  1822. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Warrund  Carlile  being  here  to- 
day, and  having  kindly  undertaken  to 
officiate  as  our  Postman,  I  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  his  conveyance  to  scrib- 
ble you  a  line  or  two,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  myself  l)efore  your  thoughts 
in  a  friendly  attitude,  and  of  jierhaps 
inducing  you  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 
You  wrote  to  me  during  the  period  of 
his  sacred  Majesty's  visit  to  our  city  ; 
but  the  letter  did  not  reach  me  till 
after  many  days,  and  I  could  only  reply 
to  your  agreeal)le  request  liy  empty 
wishes  that  you  might  feel  no  incon- 
venience from  my  inability  to  comply 
with  it,  and  vain  hopes  that  you  would 
see  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  without 
obstruction  on  that  score.  I  trust  you 
did  get  lodgings  and  witness  all  the 
pageantry  of  the  time  quite  comfort- 
ably, and  at  your  ease. 

Since  the  end  of  August  I  liave  been 
here  in  my  old  quarters,  and  following 
very  nearly  the  old  mode  of  life.  Al- 
most the  only  difference  ia  the  presence 
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of  my  Brotlier,  who  lias  been  here  for 
nearh'  three  months,  l)usied  iu  the  study 
of  Meilieine  ami  Natural  Philosophy, 
sciences  which  the  j'oung  man  seems 
quite  ambitious  of  mastering.  He  goes 
away  early  iu  the  morning  to  mind  them, 
and  leaves  me  to  my  books  and  jDajiers, 
to  study  or  scribble,  or  doze  and  pick 
my  nails,  till  two  o'clock  calls  me  to 
another  scene  of  duties  with  my  old 
friends  the  Bullars,  who  used  to  con- 
sume so  much  of  my  time  when  you 
were  here.  I  am  hajjpy  so  far  as  Satan 
and  the  "worst  of  stomachs  "  will  let  me. 

In  Glasgow,  at  this  season,  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  such  a  thing  as 
whining  or  discomfort  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.  Is  not  this  the  time  of  jubi- 
lee and  jollification — of  haggis  and  geese 
— of  dance  and  song,  and  port  and  cold 
rum  punch?  The  means  of  being  sad 
when  you  are  healthy  and  all  the  world 
around  you  is  piping  to  the  tune  of 
plum-pudding  and  roast-beef?  I  re- 
joice to  find,  by  Mr.  Carlile,  that  you 
are  now  in  a  condition  to  relish  these 
good  things,  having  quite  recovered 
your  soundness  of  body,  and  never  lost 
your  elasticity  of  S23irits.  It  is  the  very 
first  of  blessings,  and  one  which  I  hope 
you  will  long  enjoy. 

In  Edinii  all  things  are  just  about  as 
they  were.  Two  thousand  dull  heads 
set  a-working  iu  the  university  ;  twenty 
times  as  many  hard  hands  in  the  vari- 
ous workshops  of  the  j)lace,  manufact- 
uring shawls  and  instruments  and  furn- 
isliings  and  all  the  apjjaratus  of  luxury  ; 
politicians  wrangling  ;  the  "  mob  of 
gentlemen  "  talking  insipidities  and  giv- 
ing dinners,  or  gone  forth  to  slaughter 
hares  and  woodcocks  ;  all  minding  the 
solid  prose  of  life,  and  seeking  to  invest 
it  with  what  little  decoration  they  can 
find  in  literature,  ale,  chamijagne,  de- 
votion, whiskey,  love,  etc.,  etc.,  quite  in 
the  usual  way.  For  me,  I  keeji  as  much 
apart  from  all  their  operations  as  I 
can  ;  it  is  not  above  once  a  fortnight 
that  I  enter  their  old  black  harlot  of  a 
city,  and  then  my  stay  in  it  is  as  brief 
as  an  angel's  visit.  I  never  think  with- 
out shuddering  of  the  life  that  is  led 
there  ;  the  very  atmosphere  —  com- 
pounded of  coal-smoke  and  more  gases 
and  odours  than  ever  chemist  or  per- 
fumer dreamed  of — were  itself  enough 


to  make  me  loathe  the  whole  concern. 
My  paradise  must  lie  many  miles  from 
any  paved  street — some  green  nook,  it 
should  be,  in  a  far  valley  of  the  High- 
lands, by  the  clear  and  quiet  waters, 
with  smooth  lawns  around  me,  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  and  the  free  sky 
overhead.  Put  a  bright  white  cottage 
down  iu  such  a  jilace,  give  me  books 
and  food  and  raiment  and  conveniences, 
■with  liberty  to  break  the  heads  of  all 
that  come  within  a  furlong  of  me  (ex- 
cei^t  some  few  select  jsersons,  to  be 
hereafter  specified)  and  then — should 
I  be  isleased  ?  I  know  not^ — but  if  you 
hear  of  any  such  establishment,  I  beg 
you  will  give  me  notice. 

Seriously,  I  am  a  very  talkative  indi- 
vidual, as  you  may  see,  fond  to  excess 
of  nonsense,  and  a^jt  to  occupy  the  sheet 
of  my  correspondence  with  blelherivgs 
which  lead  to  no  useful  result.  You 
must  come  hither  to  Moray  Street,  if 
you  want  to  hear  me  talk  sense.  I 
desire  you  to  j)rove  whether  I  am  not 
a  philosoj)her,  by  actual  inspection. 
When  you  arrive,  I  hope  to  be  in  bet- 
ter health  and  si^irits  to  entertain  you 
than  I  was  last  time.     Come  and  try. 

There  is  no  intelligence  fi'om  Annan- 
dale  but  of  a  distressing  kind.  People 
are  grown  so  poor  that  they  have  taken 
to  robbing  kirks  :  and  the  schoolmaster 
of  Hoddam  was  nearly  carried  off  by 
the  Devil  aboiit  two  weeks  ago ;  he  (the 
Devil)  being  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
mastiff. 

AVrite  to  me  whenever  you  have  time. 
I  am  always. 

Sincerely  yours 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

[To  D.  Hope,  E>^q.] 
5  Great  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 

London,  19th  Dec,  1834. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  in  your  debt  for  two  very  in- 
teresting letters ;  welcome  and  inter- 
esting, tho'  the  last  was  on  a  most 
mournful  subject.  Thanks  for  your 
remembrance.  In  a  world  so  full  of 
change,  it  is  something  to  know  that  a 
face  which  has  kno\\Ti  one's  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  (you  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  r/ig  day)  still  smiles  on  us  ;  still 
says,  this  Earth   is  not  wholly  a  Gol- 
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gotha,  but  a  kind  of  H 
frieudly  luu. 

Poor  Irviug's  death  I  had  anticipat- 
ed like  yourself  ;  esijeeiaUy  siuce  I  saw 
him  last  in  autumn.  Nevertheless,  the 
news  of  it  shocked  me,  as  only  a  few 
such  occurrences  now  can.  Poor  fel- 
low !  he  was  here  the  week  before  leav- 
ing this  huge  Confusion  of  a  Place  :  it 
was  most  touching  to  see  the  feeling  of 
old  years  feebly  struggling  thro'  the 
distractions  that  had  now  closed  thick 
over  it ;  I  once  or  twice  even  raised  in 
him  a  faint  laugh  of  the  true  old  An- 
nandale  time — most  melancholy  to  re- 
member. This  mad  City  (for  it  is  mad 
as  Bedlam,  nine- tenths  of  it)  killed  him; 
he  might  have  lived  prosperous  and 
strong  in  Scotland,  but  there  was  in 
him  a  quality  which  the  influences  here 
took  fatal  hold  of  ;  and  now  —  Alas  ! 
alas! 

As  to  writing  some  word  or  other 
about  an  event  so  impressive  to  me, 
you  shall  hear  how  it  stands,  and  I  let 
you  hear  without  loss  of  time.  A  Book- 
seller here  app)lied  to  me  a  week  ago  to 
do  something  of  the  sort  you  mention 
for  his  magazine.  I  consented,  think- 
ing the  man  meant  to  give  a  Portrait 
of  the  deceased,  and  that  if  I  did  not, 
some  other  friendly  and  qualified  hand 
would  ;  whereupon  three  days  ago  the 
man  came  down  to  me  mth  the  piece 
in  type  ;  but  introduced  into  such  an 
Iriith  atew  of  circumambient  matter, 
that  I  decided  forthwith  in  having  the 
thing  either  printed  seijarately,  or  sup- 
pressed. The  Bookseller,  much  sur- 
prised at  my  squeamishness,  could  not 
so  readily  decide  ;  not  even  to-day,  when 
after  your  letter  I  again  applied  to 
him.  He  is  in  communication  with 
Henry  Drummond,  has  schemes  and 
irons  in  the  fire  (a  good,  well-meaning 
man,  too)  and  begs  to  be  allowed  till 
Wednexdaij. 

On  Wednesday,  then  (or  more  i^rob- 
ably  Monday),  I  expect  to  be  able  to 
dispatch  you  a  printed  cdpy  <if  the 
thing  (it  is  only  t\v(i  im-cs),  .■md  (decide 
as  the  man  may)  lilinly  to  ]iul)lish  it 
anj-Avhere  you  think  fit.  I  say,  decide 
as  he  may :  for  so  you  will  find  it,  and 
understand  it  better  than  now.  I  had 
good  mind  of  Adam  Hope,  Rector  of 
Annan  Academy,  and  also  of  old  Mr. 


at  least  a  Johnstone,  to  both  of  whom  Irving  like 
myself  owed  much.  I  had  even  intro- 
duced the  latter  ;  but  fancying  myself 


I'iting  under  such  magazine  condi- 
tions, found  it  would  not  answer. 

I  often  speak  of  both  these  men  ;  de- 
clare again  and  again  that  Adam's  his- 
tory is  legible  to  this  day  in  the  j^opu- 
latiou  of  Annan  :  the  venerable  John 
Johnstone  *  is  my  model  of  an  Aposto- 
lic Priest ;  more  Priestlike  in  his  hum- 
ble simplicity  than  Ai'chbishojjs  to  me  ; 
and  more  honoured  too,  for  I  have  seen 
the  Cuddylane  Population  (most  brutal 
of  the  creatures  of  God)  suspend  their 
quarrelling  and  cursing  till  he  had 
passed  thro'  them,  and  touch  their  hat 
reverently  to  him.  So  j)oteut  is  good- 
ness ;  the  idea  even  in  coarsest  souls, 
that  here  is  a  good  man  !  Had  it  been 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  all 
his  gilt  coach-pannels,  they  would  have 
thro^Ti  dead  cats  at  him.  I  have  often 
told  this,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
shovel-hatted ;  and  mean  to  write  it 
somewhere.  Will  you  remember  me 
kindly  to  Mr.  Johnstone  the  Younger. 
Say  that  I  still  recollect  ■\d\'idly  and 
with  gratitude  how  the  first  grounds  of 
the  Latin  tongue  began  to  dawn  on  me, 
under  his  care  ;  for  my  poor  school- 
master had  sunk  me  into  shoreless  con- 
fusion. I  rejoice  to  hear  and  see  occa- 
sionally by  the  papers  that  such  a  man 
is  prosperous  and  respected. 

You  ask  what  I  am  doing?  The 
short  answer  is  :  wi-iting  Books  !  The 
long,  jjlaiu  one  would  lead  iis  far,  too 
far.  I  may  say  in  general  that  I  am 
here  to  try  conclusions  with  Destiny, 
and  expect  the  toughest  of  tough  dis- 
heartening battles  ;  with  which,  never- 
theless, by  God's  blessing  I  am  minded 
to  fight,  while  life  is  in  me.  Puifery, 
Quackery,  Delusion,  and  Confusion  of 
all  conceivable  sorts  prevail  to  the  very 
heart  of  literature ;  so  that  whosoever 
declines  serving  the  Devdl  in  that  mat- 
ter, it  is  like  to  go  hard  with  him. 
"  Thou  shalt  die  !  "  threatens  the  Prince 
of  the  Power  of  the  Air  (for  Puffery). 
"  Be  it  so,"  the  antagonist  miist  answer. 

But  the  prose  truth  of  the  matter  is  I 
am  daily  and  nightly  putting  together 

•  Rev.  .lohn  .lohnstonc.  minister  at  Ecclefcchan,  An- 
nandale.  and  fathur  of  Kev.  J.  Jolinstone,  for  many  yean 
minister  of  a  Frcsbyterian  cburch,  Jersey  City. 
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a  kind  of  book  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  if  I  live,  will  be  out  by  and 
by.  We  shall  then  see  what  is  to  be 
done  next.  There  are  a  few  good  men 
here  too  ;  a  few,  or  the  place  would  take 
fire.  One  has  much  to  learn  ;  much 
there  is  to  encourage,  if  much  to  ob- 
struct :  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 

My  wife  returns  her  kind  regards  ; 
will  be  greatly  pleased  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  Now  that  I  know  your 
Brother's  address  (Rev.  W.  J.  Hope),  I 
will  certainly  make  him  out :  he  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine  ;  I  remember  him 
one  winter  in  Edin*",  very  kind  to  me. 
Pray  tell  him  so  next  time  you  write. 

Your  letters  were  both  put  into  the 
Post  office — -if  the  Parliament  be  dis- 
solved before  Wednesday? 

I  believe  I  can  still  get  a  frank  :  will 
try  at  least.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  good 
night ! 

Ever  affectionately, 

T.   C^UILYLE. 

[To  David  Hoix,  Esq.] 
Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 

24th  Dec,  1834. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

Here  is  the  little  piece  of  writing  I 
told  you  of ;  which  I  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  a  copy  of  for  you 
at  the  set  time. 

It  is  to  ajjpear  in  Fraser's  Magazine, 
as  you  will  see  ;  there  is  to  be  some  of 
other  kind  of  thing  on  the  same  sub- 
ject printed  near  it  or  beside  it,  from 
the  pen  of  Henry  Drummond.  You 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  print  this 
anywhere  and  everywhere;  or  (if  you 
judge  such  to  be  the  fitter  way)  to  let 
it  stand  uuprinted :  "able  editors"  will 
decide,  if  you  j'ourself  do  not.  My 
name  had  better  not  be  mentioned 
(tho'  that  is  a  small  matter)  in  con- 
nexion with  it :  I  mean  the  Editor  had 
better  not  allude  to  me  ;  for  I  suj^jiose 
you  m}ist  tell  him.  And  so  I  leave  the 
matter  with  you. 

Your  account  of  poor  Edward's  last 
hours  (lifters  very  considerably  from 
that  current  here  among  his  followers. 
They  rejjort  si)eeches  of  his,  etc.,  etc.  I 
assure  every  one  concerned,  that  my 
authority  is  one  of  the  most  punctual 
veracious  men  living,  and  that  I  will 


believe  him.  It  were  perhaps  well, 
however,  if  you  took  a  little  pains  to 
verify  all  that  while  it  is  still  time : 
there  may  possibly  enough  some  print- 
ed Narrative  apjjear,  when  the  contrac- 
tion is  not  so  ready,  and  so  falsehoods 
wiU  get  themselves  i^erj^etuated.  It  is 
a  very  mournful  thing  for  me  to  find 
how  universally,  except  among  his  own 
sect,  the  noble  Edward  is  regarded 
here,  even  by  tolerant,  reasonable  men, 
as  little  better  than  an  emjity  quack  ! 
Such  is  the  nature  of  poi^ularity :  to- 
day in  the  clouds  ;  to-morrow  down  in 
the  gutter,  and  even  there  not  low 
enough. 

The  Pari'  not  being  dissolved,  I  am 
stdl  in  time  for  a  frank.  Woe  to  you 
Town-Councillors  that  must  be  Politi- 
cians !  Whither  do  you  think  the  world 
is  tending  ?  To  the  howe  pot  ?  That  is 
the  Annaudale  version  of  it. 

If  you  see  M^.  A.  Glen  (Farie,  Glen  & 
Co.,  I  think  they  call  themselves),  pray 
tell  him  I  received  his  letters,  and  was 
much  obliged  by  them. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  wishing  all  good 
to  be  with  you.  Surely  you  will  be  in 
London  some  day,  or  I  in  Glasgow. 
Forget  me  not. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

T.  Caelyle. 

[To  David  Hope,  Esq:\ 

1  Moray  Street,  Friday. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

This  is  a  book  which  I  promised  to 
send  to  Mr.  Grahame,  whom  I  under- 
stand to  be  at  i^resent  embarked  or  em- 
barking for  America. 

He  desired  me  to  forward  it  to  you 
at  Glasgow,  who  he  said  would  imme- 
diately transmit  it  after  him.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  it  with  him  on  the  voy- 
age, but  this  I  suppose  is  impossible. 

You  have  an  account  against  me  for 
tobacco  in  your  books,  which  I  am  very 
sorry  I  have  never  yet  got  paid.  If  you 
could  inform  me  of  any  method  to  send 
it  over,  I  would  send  it  with  thanks  ; 
for  it  was  a  favour  in  the  hour  of  need 
by  which  I  contracted  it.  Some  time 
or  other  I  shall  certainly  pay  you. 

I  am  just  on  my  way  to  London  in  a 
monstrous  hurry  ;  so  I  cannot  tell  you 
anything  at  present.     I  am  to  be  there 
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some  time  ;  if  you  woukl  send  your 
Glasgow  iie\.'s  to  me  to  the  care  of  the 
Orator  (who  will  know  my  address),  I 
would  not  fail  to  answer  you  in  due 
time. 

Meanwhile,  with  sincere  good  wishes 
and  esteem,  believe  me  always, 
My  dear  sir, 
Most  faithfully  yours, 

Th  :  Carlyle. 

[To  D.  Hope,  E.q.^ 
5  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 
London,  11th  June,  1835. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

Let  me  present  to  you  a  new  friend 
of  mine,  well  recommended  from  beyond 
the  waters,  and  of  a  pleasant  quality  in 
himself :  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  from  Con- 
necticut, New  England.  When  he  %'isits 
Glasgow  will  you  exi^lain  to  him  a  little 
what  he  has  to  see ;  give  him  further- 
ance and  welcome  such  as  a  stranger 
needs  and  merits  ? 

I  have  never  yet  seen  your  worthy 
Brother,  but  mean  surely  to  do  it.  I 
shall  hear  of  you,  j^erhaps  see  you,  in 
Aunaudale,  where  we  hope  ere  long  to 
be. 

With  true  good  wishes 
Ever  faithfuUy, 

T.  Carlyle. 

\To  David  Hope,  Esq:\ 
ScoTSBRiG,  Ecclefechan,  17  Sept^  1850. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

For  some  three  weeks  I  have  been 
in  these  parts  ;  find  Grahame  and  all 
your  friends  and  my  own  pretty  well  ; 
and  now  I  am  thinking  to  pick  vc^  my 
staft"  again,  and  journey  farther — un- 
certain a  little  whitherward  in  the  first 
instance. 

Before  returning  to  Chelsea,  there  is 
one  problem  in  the  way  of  travel  which 
has  always  for  some  years  past  sug- 
gested itself  as  a  thing  that  ought  to 
be  done:  a  delibvralc  Ki'i/ht  af  Ihc  /x/- 
land  of  lona,  Irohnstili,  ,,r 'wliafcv.r 
they  call  it:  one  df  the  i-ciiiarknMcst, 
spots  to  me  in  all  her  Majesty's  ilu- 
minions.  Alas,  I  fear  I  have  Viy  no 
means  strength  and  spirits  sufficient 
for  the  enterprise  just  now.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  give  myself  a  chance  ;  and  so 


addi'css  a  question  or  two  to  you,  by 
way  of  making  the  conditions  clear. 
You  have  Glasgow  steamers,  I  believe, 
which  call  there  ;  by  a  little  trouble, 
which  you  will  not  grudge  me,  informa- 
tion enough  may  probably  be  had  in 
your  neighborhood. 

First,  then,  please  tell  me  when  (on 
what  days  and  hours)  the  steamers  sail 
towards  that  Island  ;  how  long  they 
naturally  stop  there,  and  what  interval 
there  is  till  they  call  on  their  return  ; 
item,  (if  you  can)  whether  one  finds  any 
public  house  or  other  jjlace  of  refuge 
on  the  poor  Islet, — a  miserable  boggy 
spot,  I  understand, — or  if  one  has  to 
live  under  the  canopy  tiU  civilization 
and  the  Glasgow  steamer  revisit  one  ? 
In  short,  I  want  to  see  lona  ;  care  little 
about  Fiugal's  Caves,  the  picturesque 
etc.,  etc.  ;  and  wUl  restrict  myself  and 
you  to  that  one  point.  Probably  there 
is  some  paltry  little  ray  of  a  guide-book 
about  it  ?  If  you  C^  lay  hold  of  such  a 
thing,  and  send  it  by  post,  that  (in  ad- 
dition to  your  own  word)  w''  probably 

be    the    shortest   method. And  so 

enough  for  this  day  :  I  am  in  great 
haste  and  confusion  for  the  moment ; 
but  Ever  yours  truly, 

T.  Carl^-le. 

[To  David  Hope,  R-?.] 
ScoTSBRiG,  25th  Sept.,  1850. 

Thanks,  Dear  Sir,  for  your  prompt 
and  copious  intelligence  about  lona : 
your  letter  came  to  hand  just  as  I  was 
setting  out  for  Dumfries  ;  for  which 
reason  I  have  been  so  long  in  rei^ljing 
and  am  so  hasty  now  in  doing  it. 

My  decision  at  once  was,  that  the 
thing  would  not  do  for  this  season  :  we 
will  leave  it  standing  for  another,  when 
happily  I  may  be  better  provided  with 
introductions  &  other  furtherances  and 
equipments.  Thank  your  friend  too 
for  his  kind  commentary  added  to  the 
Steamboat  Bill.  Grahame  has  just  sent 
me  a  (very  flimsy)  little  book  upon 
lona  ;  which  I  will  read  out  before  call- 
ing on  him  to-night,  as  my  scheme  runs. 
The  few  days  more  permitted  me  in 
these  parts  I  am  now  to  spend  with 
some  friends  in  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  region ;  whither  I  go 
the  day  after  to-morrow.     So  adieu  to 
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poor  old  Scotland  ;  adieu  to  jou  and  all 
kind  friends  there,  till,  if   Heaven  be 
bountiful,  we  meet  some  other  time  ! 
Believe  me 

Yours  always  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 
David  Hope,  Esq. 


[To  David  Hope,  Ei<q.] 
5  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 
London,  3  Dec,  1850. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

Is  your  Brother  William  still  in  these 
parts,  and  at  all  engaged  in  the  teach- 
ing department '?  If  so,  will  you  let  me 
ask  you  for  his  address  ? 

A  very  worthy  poor  Scotchman  has 
just  called  upon  me,  much  wanting  in- 
structions as  to  his  method  of  attempt- 
ing to  get  employment  in  that  line,  for 
which  he  is  intrinsically  well  qualified, 
tho'  quite  new  in  the  ways  of  this  big 
babel  ;  and  I  in  my  great  ignorance  of 
such  matters,  have  bethought  me  of 
your  brother's  experienced  sense  and 
humanity  as  one  of  the  likeliest  courses 
for  entering  upon  this  affair. 

We  are  puddling  away  in  the  midst 
of  foggy  frost,  reek  rain,  and  "  No  Po- 
pery " — getting  up  our  "  Chrystal  Pal- 
ace "  very  fast  (if  that  could  do  any- 
thing for  us),  and  little  else  that  I  see. 
My  two  monthe  of  roaming,  in  Wales 
and  the  Scottish  Border,  do  not  seem 
to  have  done  miich  for  me  :  I  am  the 
same  complaining  creature  you  have 
always  known  me  ;  and  shall  likely  con- 
tinue such,  I  think.  After  all,  as  the 
Psalmist  has  it,  "  Why  should  a  living 
man  complain  ?  " — Because  he  is  a  fool, 
I  do  surmise,  and  for  no  other  reason  ! 
Believe  me  always 

Very  truly  yours 

T.  Carlyle. 

[To  David  Hope,  Esq.] 

Chelsea,  4  Nov.,  1854. 
Dear  Hope  : 

I  have  done  nothing  in  the  reviewing 
way  for  very  many  years  back  ;  and  am 
so  busy,  at  any  rate,  with  an  abstruse 


mass  ol  i^rose  matter  that  I  cannot  go 
into  the  looetic  line  at  all — but  must 
leave  "  Hannah  and  her  chickens  "  to 
battle  with  the  Gle.d  on  their  own  foot- 
ing, as  they  best  may  !  For  your  sake, 
or  to  oblige  any  friend  of  yours,  I 
should  have  been  very  glad  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  even  to  Mr.  Cochrane  it 
could  not  be  of  much  real  service,  or 
perhaps  of  any  at  all — if  not  even  of 
less  than  none.     So  we  leave  it  there. 

I  have  not  been  in  Annandale,  nor 
indeed  have  quitted  home  at  all,  since 
the  sad  errand  I  had  at  Christmas  last. 
I  am  fond  enough  of  my  poor  old  coun- 
try ;  but  feel  very  like  a  fjhoul  when  I 
go  to  it  now.  My  work  is  not  quite 
done  either  ;  my  only  i-emedy  for  all 
things  is,  to  stand  well  to  that.  If  I 
only  could — but,  alas,  tho'  "  the  si^irit 
is  willing,"  etc.,  etc. 

Poor  Grahame  is  indeed  getting  very 
dim  :  jjray  be  kind  to  him  among  you, 
for  he  is  a  right  good  soul,  and  never 
did  other  than  kindness  to  any  friend 
— or  to  any  enemy,  I  might  almost  say, 
if  he  ever  had  one' !  I  am  glad  to  think 
of  my  old  friend  and  benefactor,  Mr. 
Johnstone,  as  returned  to  his  native 
region,  after  so  many  wanderings.  May 
all  good  that  can  be  yet  possible  wait 
on  him  there.  It  is  a  long  time  now 
since  he  drilled  me  in  the  syntaxes  ; 
and,  with  beneficent  mockery  and  other- 
wise, brought  me  to  understand  that  I 
as  yet  understood  nothing. 

My  sister,  Mrs.  Aitken,  will  perhaps 
have  called  upon  you  (or  j^erhaps  not) 
before  you  read  this.  She  is  in  Glas- 
gow, I  believe,  for  a  couple  of  days  just 
about  now ;  looking  into  her  eldest 
Boy's  i^osition  with  her  own  eyes  :  if 
heljj  to  her,  in  any  form,  lay  in  your 
course,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  ready 
enough  on  demand.  My  poor  Brother 
John  is  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  present 
week  ;  his  iDrincii^al  emisloj'ment  lately 
has  been  the  sorting  ujd  of  sad  mortu- 
ary details  ;  and  no  doubt  his  outlook 
is  sorrowfully  changed — and  I  suppose, 
very  uncertain  as  yet.  I  remain,  in 
haste,  but  heartily  as  ever. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  Carlyle. 
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WRITTEN,  DRAWN,  AND   ENGRAVED 

By  Frank  French. 


THE  entrance  to  a  deserted  house 
confronted  me.  The  beautiful  lines 
of  the  carpentry  which  formed  the 
pilasters  and  the  entablature  compelled 
my  admiration.  The  wood -work  had 
once  been  j)ainted.  Traces  of  white 
were  visible  in  the  least  exposed  por- 
tions. Nature  had  coated  the  parts 
which  the  elements  had  robbed  of  paint 
with  a  pellucid  film  of  gray,  over  which 
the  sunlight  played  felicitously,  reveal- 
ing its  silvery  tones.  Crowding  about  it 
was  a  tangled  growth  of  shrub  and  vine 
run  wild.  A  syringa-bush  stood  de- 
murely, holding  her  blossoms  protect- 
ingly  xip  against  the  shimmering  gray 
of  the  weather-boards.  CUnging  to  her 
skirts,  however,  and  adding  to  the  gen- 
eral look  of  lawlessness,  was  a  cluster  of 
neglected,  untrained  suckers  of  her  own 
breed,  showing,  in  spite  of  her  preten- 
tions, that  she,  too,  had  fallen  from 
grace. 

Whir-r-r-r-r-r !  I  dodged  involun- 
tarily as  a  humming-bird,  with  a  droll 
compass  of  sound  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  tiny  size,  darted  over  my 
head  to  the  sweet  blossoms,  where  he 
hung  and  flitted  and  poised,  gleaming 
hke  a  living  coal  of  fii-e,  the  almost  in- 
visible flickering  wings  like  heat-waves 
radiating  from  the  burning  breast.  This 
little  touch  of  living  color  upon  the  gray, 
with  the  blossoms  and  the  verdure,  set 
my  fingers  itching  to  get  at  my  pallet 
and  brushes. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  my  vacation. 
I  had  left  the  cars  at  Canterbury,  famil- 
iar to  me  in  childhood,  as  it  joined  Lou- 
don, my  native  town.  I  felt  too  indolent 
for  an  elaborate  sketch,  and  that  fine 
door-way  could  not  be  hastily  drawn,  so 
I  lay  down  upon  the  cool  grass  and  gave 
myself  up  to  the  inevitable  reaction 
which  follows  a  sudden  transition  from 
city  streets  to  country  lanes.  With  the 
odors  of  the  clover-scented  door-yard 
came  memories  from  youth,  and  the  vi- 
sion of  a  school-teacher  who  had  taught 
one  summer  in  the  old  white  school- 


house  at  Loudon  associated  itself  with 
the  door-way.  Her  beauty  was  angelic, 
and  her  character  as  charming  as  her 
face.  I  was  deeply  in  love  with  her. 
She  was  a  young  woman  of  twentj',  and 
I  a  child  of  eight.  As  I  sat  upon  the 
high  bench,  trying  to  touch  my  bare 
toes  to  the  floor,  and  gazing  longingly 
at  her,  I  imagined  myself  a  big  man 
with  great  courage  and  daring,  protect- 
ing her  from  all  sorts  of  terrible  dan- 
gers. She  was  gentle  and  frail  and  ten- 
der-hearted. 

One  day,  for  some  misdeed,  I  was 
kept  after  school  to  be  whipi^ed,  and  by 
her  ! 

She  looked  serious.  She  felt  very 
badly  to  be  obliged  to  punish  me,  "  one 
of  her  best  boys."  She  took  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  getting  the  jiarticular 
sapling  she  wanted,  and,  as  she  talked, 
she  laid  it  down  and  picked  it  up  ner- 
vously. Suddenly^,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears  ; 
then  she  kissed  me  and  laughed,  and 
said  she  knew  I  would  never  do  so  any 
more  ;  then,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  we 
walked  down  the  road  together.  My 
boy  heart  was  clean  gone,  and,  though  I 
say  it,  the  glamour  of  that  youthful  sen- 
timent returned  as  I  imagined  her  de- 
scending that  steep  stair,  with  light 
hand  upon  the  old  mahogany  rail,  and 
standing  graciously  in  the  door-way  to 
complete  the  picture. 

Some  missile  struck  my  hat  and  star- 
tled me.  Looking  up  into  the  tree,  I 
was  saluted  with  a  voUey  of  chattel-,  as 
a  chii>munk  made  a  sudden  rush  at  me 
down  an  overhanging  branch.  He  had 
pelted  me  with  a  bit  of  bark,  and  when 
I  moved  followed  up  his  aggressive  tac- 
tics vsith  a  more  noisy  demonstration, 
which  ho  continued  now  and  then  to  re- 
peat. Thus  aroused,  and  remembering 
that  great  events  were  sometimes  re- 
corded upon  the  door-stones  of  New 
Hampshire  houses,  I  began  a  search  for 
some  clew  to  the  fate  of  my  first  love 
and  the  handsome  young  man  I  used  to 
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envy.  Pulling  away  the  leaves  and  moss 
I  uncovered  many  initials  nidely  cut 
upon  the  stone,  among  them  this  in- 
scription, more  carefully  done  than  the 
rest : 


Yes,  they  were  married ;  and  here 
the  record  ended. 

I  looked  into  one  or  two  of  the  rooms, 
but  seeing  nothing  of  interest  and  op- 
pressed with  the  loneliness  of  the  jjlace 
I  resumed  the  bm-deu  of  my  sketching 
traps,  and  sought  the  roadway.  As  I 
trtidged  along,  tiUed  with  haunting  im- 
pressions of  that  old,  sun-dried,  wind- 
shaken  nest  from  which  the  birds  had 
flown,  I  was  joined  at  the  cross-roads 
by  a  middle-aged  man  in  negluje  cos- 
tume, who  carried  a  basket  of  fresh  wild 
strawberries.  Greeting  me  i^oUtely  he 
raised  the  covering  of  ferns  which  he 
had  placed  above  the  berries  to  keep 
them  cool  and  fresh,  and  told  me  that 
he  had  gathered  them  aU  from  a  field  by 
the  roadside,  assuring  me  that  the  fla- 
vor was  much  finer  than  that  of  the  cul- 
tivated berry.  He  advised  me  to  test 
their  quality  from  the  vines  near  at 
hand.  I  was  welcome  to  take  them 
from  his  basket,  but  he  thought  the  act 
of  plucking  theiu  and  observing  the 
comfortable,  leisurely  way  in  which  they 
left  the  stem  and  rolled  over  in  the  hand 
added  something  to  the  pleasure. 

Glad  of  so  agreeable  a  companion,  I 
told  him  who  I  was  ;  that  I  used  to  live 
in  that  region,  and  that  I  was  on  my 
summer  vacation,  desirous  of  renewing 
old  friendshijjs,  and  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  I  then  alluded  to  my  dis- 
covery of  the  deserted  house,  and  of 
the  cherished  memories  of  the  family 
who  owned  it  when  I  was  a  boy.  In 
turn  he  told  me  that  he  was  John  Went- 
worth,  formerly  of  New  York.  That 
before  becoming  a  resident  of  New 
Hampshire  he  had  looked  up  the  his- 
tory of  several  deserted  farms — the 
Chase  place  among  the  number — with  a 
view  to  finding  out,  in  a  general  way, 
the  causes  which  led  to  their  abandon- 


ment. He  thought  the  history  of  this 
case  a  typical  one  and  valuable  from 
that  jioiat  of  view,  while  to  me  it  would 
have  sijecial  interest.  Seating  ourselves 
beneath  a  balm-of-Gdead  tree,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  story,  which  ran  some- 
what as  follows  : 

"  Old  Uncle  Daniel  Chase,"  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  an  excellent  far- 
mer. "  Aunt  Abbey,"  his  wife,  seconded 
his  efforts  so  efficiently  that  they  were 
able  to  bring  up  their  five  children  in 
comfort,  and  give  them  good  common- 
school  and  academic  educations  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  fai'm  alone. 

Ellen,  the  only  daughter,  and  Abner 
Blake,  were  married  just  before  the  war 
broke  out.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers,  and 
was  killed  at  Antietam.  EUen  is  said 
to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The 
eldest  of  the  Chase  boys  enlisted  on 
his  twenty  -  first  birthday,  and  came 
home,  after  the  war  was  over,  too  much 
broken  down  in  health  for  the  hard  life 
of  a  New  Hampshire  farmer.  He  went 
West,  and  is  said  to  have  done  well. 
The  nest  two  sons  entered  i^rofessional 
life  and  have  gained  fame  and  fortime. 
Charles,  the  youngest,  went  into  mer- 
cantile life  with  great  expectations,  and 
finally  came  to  grief. 

Uncle  Daniel  mortgaged  the  farm  to 
tide  him  over,  and  in  the  end  lost  heav- 
ily. Since  his  failure  Charhe  seems  to 
prefer  i^overty  in  the  city  to  hai-d  work 
upon  the  farm.  The  old  folks  have 
been  dea9  these  two  years,  and  there  is 
no  one  left  to  till  the  ancestral  acres. 
The  old  place,  with  its  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  mowing  pasture  and  wood- 
land, is  now  for  sale  for  eight  hundred 
dollars.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  but  one 
among  a  thousand  similar  cases  in  New 
Hampshire  alone." 

I  was  much  saddened  by  this  recital, 
and  asked  if  he  did  not  think  the  out- 
look for  the  future  of  the  State  a 
gloomy  one.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not  ;  that  new  conditions  had  arisen  ; 
that  many  former  residents  were  com- 
ing back  and  purchasing  the  farms  for 
summer  homes  ;  that  thousands  of 
summer  \'isitors  came  yearly,  attracted 
by  the  charms  of  the  hills,  the  lakes, 
and  the  mountains,  leaving  behind  them 
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a  very  larpje  sum  of  money,  nearly 
equaUing  that  realized  from  the  entire 
agricultural  in-oduct  of  the  State.  He 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the  people 
were  learning  that  there  was  profit  in 
the  beauties  of  nature,  that  a  tree  could 
bring  financial  return  through  its  play 
of  light  and  shadow,  its  sheltering  coru- 
panionship — with  a  comfortable  rustic 
seat  beneath  it— better  than  when  split 
up  into  cord-wood  ;  that  the  clouds  at 
sunset — when  seen  from  a  broad,  com- 
fortable piazza — might  have  a  golden 
lining  in  more  senses  than  one  ;  that 
the  pretty  country  roads  which  wound 
their  fascinating  way  along,  exerting  in 
their  vanishing  lines  an  active  charm, 
an  attracting  force,  wooing  the  steps 
of  unsophisticated  youth  out  into  the 
mysterious  world  beyond,  could- — if 
kept  in  good  rejjair  —  be  made  to  entice 
as  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  draw  the  world  to  them. 

Said  he  :  "  I  have  cultivated  intimate 
relations  with  my  neighbors,  and  criti- 
cise pretty  freely  ;  but,  though  we  do 
not  always  agree,  we  get  along  well  to- 
gether ;  and  no  doubt  we  are  of  some 
help  to  each  other.  Give  a  New  Eng- 
land woman  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  she 
can  do  more  with  it  than  any  other  liv- 
ing woman  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted, 
she  Las  something  yet  to  learn  about 
the  use  of  the  gridiron.  With  well- 
cooked  chojjs,  steaks,  and  roasts,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  vegetables,  forced  in 
hot-bed  and  cold-frame  for  early  sum- 
mer use,  plenty  of  chickens,  fjpsh  eggs, 
milk,  and  cream,  and  less  pie  and  cake, 
her  table  would  be  much  more  accept- 
able." 

He  then  arose,  and  with  apology  for 
keeping  me  so  long  seated  upon  the 
"  hard  side  of  a  granite  ledge,"  invited 
me  to  accompany  him  home.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  bought  an  abandoned 
farm  and  would  like  to  show  me  what 
he  was  doing  with  it.  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted his  invitation,  and  proceeding, 
we  rounded  a  bend  in  the  road,  when 
he  pointed  to  his  home,  which  lay  be- 
fore us,  upon  high  ground,  but  with 
friendly  hills  rising  protectingly  about 
it,  except  to  the  west,  where  a  beautiful 
vista  stretched  away  to  Mount  Kear- 
sarge.  The  house  appeared  to  have 
been  recently  built,  but  in  the  severely 


plain  style  common  to  New  England 
farm-houses.  There  were  some  touches 
about  the  windows,  the  front  entrance, 
the  long  slope  of  the  unequal  gable, 
and  the  quiet  level  line  which  the  lintel 
of  the  auqile  piazza  formed  across  the 
structiire  which  gave  evidence  of  artis- 
tic design.  The  roof  and  walls  were 
covered  with  hand-rived  and  shaved 
pine-shingles — its  only  extravagant  feat- 
ure—  which,  innocent  of  jiaiut,  had  al- 
ready assumed  a  silvery  gray.  The  trim 
was  white  and  the  blinds  green. 

There  was  no  sign  of  ostentatious  dis- 
play, but  as  it  nestled  there  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  sheltering  hUls,  surround- 
ed by  old  -  fashioned  flowers,  an  apple 
orchard  lying  comfortably  against  the 
southern  slope  of  the  hill  at  the  back, 
two  grand  old  sugar-maple  trees  stand- 
ing in  great  dignity  in  front,  with  a 
grassy  field  sloping  away  like  cushion 
of  olive  plush  beyond,  the  sense  of  re- 
pose was  so  marked  as  to  confirm  at 
once  the  appropriateness  of  the  name 
it  bore—"  Rest  HoUow." 

I  found  the  interior  equally  charming. 
Its  leading  features  were  light,  hannony 
of  color,  and  utter  absence  of  all  mere 
ornament.  The  walls  were  kalsomined  in 
quiet  tints.  The  floors  were  light  wood, 
waxed,  with  here  and  there  a  pretty 
rug.  The  furniture  was  mostly  of  bam- 
boo— light,  cleanly,  artistic.  There  were 
low,  simple  cases  containing  books. 
Upon  the  table  were  magazines,  reviews, 
and  the  Boston  morning  papers.  Upon 
the  quiet  background  of  the  walls  were 
a  few  good  pictures,  gratefully  relieved 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  setting,  and 
copiously  illuminated  by  the  unob- 
structed light  which  came  through  the 
broad  windows ;  while  in  pleasant  nooks 
were  plain  glass  vases  containing  flow- 
ers, which  lent  a  gay  and  sprightly  air 
to  the  apartments.  I  expressed  my  de- 
light to  my  host,  who  replied  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Weutworth  had  tried  what 
they  could  do  with  simple  means,  and 
he  was  glad  if  I  found  it  agreeable. 

After  a  delicious  dinner — as  simjjle 
and  unpretentious  as  the  house — we 
started  for  the  woods.  Mr.  Wentworth 
put  a  book  in  his  pocket,  wlule  I  took 
my  sketching  materials,  and  we  wan- 
dered over  grassy  pastures  and  shadowy 
rambling  wood-paths.     He  told  me  that 
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he  did  not  care  to  go  into  general  farm-  pay  good  interest  on  his  investment, 
ing,  it  was  more  jjleasant  and  profitable  and  also  his  tree-planting  expenses,  and 
for  him  to  devote  his  spare  time  to  his    at  no  cost  to  his  forest,  which  was  im- 


^  S  '  ^  ^-or>ri-->3f-^ 


books  and  his  pen.  Forestry,  he  said,  proving  rapidly  under  the  treatment, 
was  his  chief  diversion  in  the  country,  "The  sugar-maple,"  said  he,  "requires 
as  well  as  his  plan  for  making  a  farm  plenty  of  room  in  order  to  reach  per- 
pay.  As  we  i^roceeded,  he  seemed  to  fection."  He  had  thinned  out  around 
know  every  tree,  and  could  tell  by  cer-  those  which  grew  naturally  upon  the 
tain  private  marks  upon  their  bodies  place,  and  had  planted  about  two  hun- 
how  much  some  of  his  favorites  had  ex-  dred  more  upon  tlie  southern  slope  of  a 
panded  in  the  four  years  that  he  had  pasture,  placing  them  in  groups  of  ir- 
been  their  master.  regular  shape,  but  always  giving  them 

AsjDlendid  beech  stood  at  an  opening,  at  least  thirty  feet  between,  except  that, 
stretching  out  twining  arms  as  if  to  here  and  there,  for  picturesque  effect, 
return  a  caress.  "See,"  said  he,  "how  he  had  jjlanted  a  pair  nearer  together, 
this  beech  spreads  out  in  this 
little  clearing,  rejoicing  in  the 
sunHght  which  is  all  aliout  it ; 
presently  I  will  show  you  beeches 
in  the  thicker  part  of  the  wood 
sending  their  tall,  branchless 
ti-unks  thirty  — forty  — fifty  feet 
upward.  The  sunlight  being  ex- 
cluded, excejjt  from  above,  they 
climb  ujj  to  meet  it — one  of  the 
secrets,  by  the  way,  of  success  in 
timber-raising  ;  the  tall  straight 
trees  being  the  most  valuable. 
The  natural  tendency,  however, 
is  to  overcrowding,  as  young 
trees  constantly  spring  wp  and 
the  growth  is  rapid.  Here  and 
there  I  cut  out  enough  tuiiber  to 
let  the  sunlight  in  freely,  which 
destroys  the  insects  injurious  to 
forest  growth." 

He  told  me  that  he  selected  and  with,  now  and  then,  a  hemlock  or  a 
marked  for  cutting  during  every  sum-  birch  for  variety.  Chestnut  and  but- 
mer  a  sufficient  number  of  large  and  ter-nut  trees  were  also  sparingly  inter- 
small  trees  to  yield   enough  money  to    spersed. 
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Waudermg  ou  we  came  to  "  The 
Piues,"  a  group  of  ancient  monarclis  of 
the  forest  "  primeval,"  rearing  tall,  gray, 
moss-grown  pillars,  a  hundred  feet 
abov(\  sii]i])(iitiiig  deep  green  arches, 
pierccil  spaiiiiL'ly  with  oi^eniugs  to  the 
sky.  The  stillness  was  comi)lete  to  the 
verge  of  solemnity — unbroken  by  any 
hint  of  life  or  motion,  save  a  faint 
breathing  of  the  air  in  the  feathery  tops 
of  the  pines,  and  a  certain  consciousness 
of  life  and  movement  in  the  swelling 
root  upon  which  I  sat,  and  in  the  calm 
ranks  of  venerable  i^rotectors  who  stood 
guarding  the  solitude. 

In  this  silent  place,  after  resting 
briefly,  Wentworth  read,  while  I  auda- 
ciously planted  my  easel,  set  my  pallet, 
and  essayed  to  paint.  As  I  worked  and 
occasionally  glanced  at  my  companion, 
reposing  upon  a  soft  bed  of  pine-needles. 


show  that  he  was  happier  at  that  mo- 
ment tlian  if  sc.itccl  in  the  private  room 
of  a  safe  deposit  viuilt,  under  an  electric 
lamp,  cutting  oft'  coujjons. 

Returning,  we  followed  the  brook  to 
the  jjond.  A  splendid  oak  stood  upon 
the  bank,  and  underneath  it  a  boat  lay 
moored.  Our  path  led  over  a  hill,  from 
which  we  looked  down  into  the  cool, 
mysterious  dejiths,  eloquent  in  sugges- 
tions of  bass  and  pickerel. 

After  tea  Wentworth  left  rue  to  sit  in 
the  twilight  upon  the  jiiazza,  whUe  he 
attended  to  some  duties  about  the  jilace. 
Presently  an  old  man,  whose  tall,  gaunt 
form  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  a  bag 
of  flour  which  he  carried  upon  his  back, 
stoi^ped  at  the  gate  and  set  his  burden 
down  with  a  "  Good-evenin'."  Seeing 
none  but  a  stranger  he  was  about  to  go 
on,  when  I  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the 


absorbed  in  his  reading,  I  was  convinced 
that  lie  was  realizing  bigger  ili\  idends 
from  his  investment  in  an  aliaiMloiud 
farm  than  California  mining  ^I'l-ks  e\er 
paid  ;  and   that  a  true   analysis  would 


pi-ospect  of  tine  weatlior  for  the  mor- 
row. He  immediately  sat  down  upon 
a  bowlder. 

"  Wall,  my  friend,  there  ain't  no  place 
in  all  creation  nor  any  other  part  o'  Can- 
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terbury  where  you  can  tell  what  the  ■  buggy  and  walk  uj)  a  steep  iucliue  ; 
weather  is  a  goiu'  to  be  any  better  than  and,  as  we  scrambled  along  over  the 
on  John  "Wentworth's  piazzy  right  where    rocky   road,    we   tore    ofit"    handfuls   of 


^^^ 


you're  a-sittiug.  You  look  at  old  Kur- 
sarge,  and  if  he's  got  his  cap  on,  you 
can  be  sure  'twill  rain.  My  eyes  ain't 
very  good,  'n'  I  can't  see's  well  as  I  used 
to."  Following  his  suggestion  I  was 
rejoiced  to  behold  the  old  bald  peak 
unobscured  by  clouds. 

True  to  the  evening's  promise  the 
morning  was  fair,  and  my  host  in'o- 
Ijosed  a  ride.  Our  turnout  consisted 
of  a  broad-seated  tojjped  buggy  and  a 
rather  undersized  horse  of  the  Morgan 
stock.  While  "  Trusty  "  might  not  ap- 
Ijear  to  advantage  on  McComb's  Dam 
Road  or  the  Riverside  Drive,  she  was 
well  named,  for  she  would  go  without 
guiding  and  stand  without  tying  ;  so 
we  travelled  as  comjjauious,  humoring 
each  other,  resting  under  shady  trees, 
cb-inking  at  wayside  watering -troughs, 
picking  wintergreeu,  or  cropping  the 
tender  herbage  by  the  way  as  suited 
the  nature  and  incUnatiou  of  each.  The 
hubs  of  the  buggy  made  a  countrified 
and  not  unmusical  chock,  chock  soimd 
as  we  drove  through  aisles  of  quivering 
birches,  bathed  in  cool  shadows  where 
the  brooks  gurgled  softly  under  the 
wooden  bridges,  or  out  into  the  sun- 
light which  shimmered  down  through 
overhanging  leafage  or  bui-st  upon  us 
at  tlie  clearings,  while  the  brown  thrush 
kept  us  comi^any  flitting  in  and  out 
along  tlie  way. 

Occasionally,  to  reHeve  Trusty  and 
stretch  our  legs,    we  would  leave   the 


sweet-fern,  and,  rubbing  it  in  our 
palms,  inhaled  the  fragrance  ;  jjlucked 
spears  of  grass  and  chewed  the  juicy 
ends  ;  and  laughed  at  the  saucy  antics 
of  the  little  goldfinch  as  he  tore  out 
masses  of  downy  thistle-seed,  cocked 
his  head  imjiudently,  and  then  went 
bounding  on  in  graceful  curves  before 
us.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  jDaused 
and  looked  back  across  the  enchanting 
valley  to  the  distant  mountains,  whose 
granite  sides  rose  in  subdued  jDroj^or- 
tions  against  the  sky,  and  down  into 
the  great  basin  of  pure  air  beneath. 

We  passed  the  old  church  on  the  hill, 
and  the  school-house  at  the  corners,  with 
its  jjleasant  memories.  I  recognized 
the  old  "  turtle  hole  "  in  the  corner  of 
the  pasture,  and  stopi^ed  to  peer  around, 
as  I  used  when  on  the  way  to  school, 
for  the  old  turtle  log.  With  one  short 
thrust  a  dark  chimk  pushed  itseK  into 
the  water  with  a  "  chig."  "  Chig,  chig, 
chig,"  followed  from  other  dark  chunks, 
which  of  a  sudden  enlivened  that  quiet 
little  pool  and  set  it  twinkling  from 
centre  to  circumference,  till  the  fringe 
of  flags  at  the  edge  nodded. 

We  climbed  Catamount  at  Pittsfield 
and  skirted  near  the  summit  the  shores 
of  Berry  Pond  ;  enjoyed  the  ^dew  from 
the  old  Quaker  burying-ground,  across 
the  valley  to  the  Sandwich  Moiintains 
and  the  omnijiresent  Kearsarge  ;  and 
upon  the  hills  at  (Tilmanton  overlooked 
other  valleys  and  hiU-tops.     We  drove 
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through  long  stretches  of  woods  ;  cUnibed 
by  winding  roads  over  rounded  gravel- 
ly hills  ;  caught  gUmpses  of  blue  niouu- 
taius  aud  lakes,  still  ascending,  till  the 
beautiful  view  from  Liberty  Hill  in  the 

towu  of  Gilford  lay 

before  us, 

'•  Where  the  great  lakes 
sunny  smiles 
Dimpled   'round    lier 
hundred  isles.' 

On  the  near  side 
v«  '-  St lin.'-  rose  the  Bellkuap 
•■^^:-;::  -W-W'  Hills;  to  the  north 
,V'»5-.-r,;v?ivJ»».-  and  west  the  White 
and  Fraucouia 
Mountains  —  range 
upon  range  —  with  Mount  Washington 
standing  guard  over  all.  Winnipesau- 
kee  — "Smile  of  the  Great  Sijirit  " — none 
to  whom  your  blue  waters  made  a  fa- 
miliar picture  in  youth  can  behold  you 
without  emotion. 

Leaving  the  highway  we  visited  Zion's 
Hill,  where  once  dwelt  a  sect  called  the 
Osgoodites.  The  spot  is  marked  by 
crumbling  foundations  and  a  Uttle 
burying-yard  upon  a  knoll  so  rocky 
that  one  wonders  how  the  graves  could 
have  been  dug.  The  occupants  of  those 
stony  beds  did  not  favor  soft  luxury  in 
life,  and,  though  gaining  enviable  re- 
pute for  honesty  and  good  character, 
they  did  not  believe  either  in  doctors 
or  ministers,  as  the  following  epitaphs 
attest : 

"  Josiah  Haines  died  May    29,  1838, 


"  He  was  a  blessing  to  the  saints 
To  sinners  rich  and  poor  ; 
He  was  a  kind  aud  worthy  man. 
He's  gone  to  be  no  njore. 
He  kept  the  faith  unto  the  end. 
And  left  the  world  in  peace. 
He  did  not  for  a  doctor  send, 
Nor  for  a  hireling  priest." 

Mrs.  Haines  died  Ajn.  20,  '38,  aged 


•  Here  beneath  these  marble  stones 
Sleeps  the  dust  and  rests  the  bones 
Of  one  wIm.  lived  a  Christian  life, 


Seated  ujion  the  wall  of  the  little  en- 
closure, Mr.  Wentworth  repeated  a 
imrt  of  one  of  their  hymns  : 

"  It  is  enough  to  make  one  stare 
'I'o  see  professors  curl  their  hair  ; 
Oh  !   how  they  love  to  make  it  shine, 
This  little  fox  will  spoil  the  vine. 

"  A  ruffle  made  of  finest  lace. 
On  purpose  to  wear  round  the  face. 
Only  to  please  the  carnal  mind, 
This  little  fox  will  spoil  the  vine. 

"  If  you  do  build  your  house  too  high, 
'Twill  clip  your  wings,  you  cannot  Hy  ; 
You'll  get  exalted,  you  will  find, 
This  little  fox  will  spoil  the  vine.'' 

In  view  of  this  virtuous  teaching  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  which  lay  around. 

We  retraced  our  way  along  the  side- 
hill  road,  overgrown  with  grass  and  al- 
most obliterated  from  disuse,  to  the 
main  travelled  road  again,  reaching 
Shaker  Village  in  time  for  dinner,  and 
received  gentle  entertainment  from  the 
placid  sister  who  presides  over  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  Church  Family.  This 
sect  believes  with  Paul  that  "  he  who 
marries  doeth  well,  but  he  who  marries 
not  doeth  better."  And  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  their 
communication  being  "yea,  yea"  and 
"nay,  nay."  Though  one  might  not 
agree  with  their  interijretation  of  Scrii^t- 
ure,  the  most  exacting  epicure  could 
find  no  fault 
with  their  rasji- 
berry  short- 
cake. 

Caught  in  a 
shower  on  om- 
homeward  way 
we  sought  shel- 
ter in  a  friend- 
ly barn,  and  on 
the  invitation 
of  the  projirie- 
tor  we  repaired  .  /;__,,  . 
to  the  house  ^'f^'^^/A 
and  took  tea  /  f- 
with  a  merry, 
vigorous,  intel- 
ligent family.  ]Mr.  Eastman  is  one  of 
the  stirring  jjrogressive  farmers  w-ho 
can  turn  his  hand  to  any  new  crop  which 
promises  a  profit,  and  the  conversation 

i  1     .         ,1  1  ._.     _•__     ;„..li..,,.nl 

turned 


the   changes  iu  agricultural 
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methods  aud  pursuits  in  recent  years. 
"  You  know  we  never  tbought  of  raising 
celery  for  the  table  when  we  were  boys. 
And  there's  asparagus,  we  used  to  have 
a  little  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  to 
put  in  bouquets  of  flowers,  but  nobody 
ever  thought  of  eating  it.  Now  the  city 
people  come  around  here  and  they  want 
all  these  little  notions,  which  bring 
more  profit  if  rightly  taken  care  of  than 
corn  and  fat  cattle  used  to.  Then  we 
are  raising  a  better  grade  of  horses,  and 
there  is  always  a  mai-ket  for  good  road- 
horses.     We  can't  make  money  as  fast 


as  you  city  jDeople  can,  but  I  guess  we 
live  longer.  Look  at  mother  —  you 
wouldn't  think  she  was  eighty  -  three, 
would  ye,  now  ?  " 

Grandma  Eastman  tossed  her  chin  up 
and  bubbled  over  with  laughter  at  the 
complimentary  reference  to  herself,  and 
told  us  of  the  things  her  mother  could 
cook  after  her  hundredth  year.  She 
told  how  Cousin  Joel  came  from  the 
West  to  visit  her  mother  after  she  was 
a  century  old,  and,  at  the  leave-taking, 
he  said,  sadly,  "  Waal,  Aunt  Hannah,  I 
don't  s'pose  I  shall  ever  see  you  again." 
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••  Why,  Joel,"  says  she,  "  aiu't  you  feel 
in'  as  well  as  usual  ?  '' 

At  sunset  we  took  leave  of  the  East- 


mans. The  rain  had  left  pools  in  the 
road  in  front  of  the  house,  and  they 
mirrored  the  rosy  clouds  which  floated 
above  ;  drops  of  water  hung  from  the 
grape-leaves  upon  the  trellis,  and  glis- 
tened upon  the  blades  of  grass  about  the 
door-yard.  Just  across  in  the  garden  a 
mass  of  old-fashioned  hollyhocks  rose 
eight  feet  high,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  pink  phlox  and  sweet-wiUiams  ;  be- 
yond were  the  beehives,  the  string 
iaeaus,  the  beets,  the  celerj',  and  the  or- 
chard. The  swallows  swirled  around 
the  chimney- top  :  the  martins  gossiped 
upon  the  door-steps  of  their  pretty  lit- 
tle house  away  up  on  a  pole.  Pansies 
grew  by  the  stoop.  With  hearty  "  good- 
by  "  we  drove  down  that  enchanted  road 
whose  water-filled  wagon  tracks  led  on 
like  ornamental  tracings  of  burnished 
gold.  The  distant  murmur  of  the  pip- 
ing frogs  produced  a  constant  motion 
and  vibration  of  sound.  The  deepening 
gloom  of  the  forests  and  the  fading 
color  in  the  sky,  the  scent  of  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  and  the  wet  mould  about 
their  roots,  the  odor  of  the  ferns  and 
the  resinous  breath  of  the  pines  ap- 
pealed each  to  its  proper  sense. 

We  travelled  on  for  an  interval  in 
silence.  Each  absorbed  by  his  own 
thoughts.  Presently  my  host,  after  an 
apology  for  speaking  of  his  private  af- 
fairs, referred  to  remarks  which  hi^d 
been  made  by  some  of  those  whom  we 
had  met.  tending  to  the  impression  that 
he    was    wealthy.     He  said  he  felt  im- 


pelled to  speak  freely  to  nie  al)out  it,  as 
lie  was  unwilling  to  leave  a  false  impres- 
sion tipon  my  mind  ;  that  in  order  to  be 
fully  understood  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  relate  something  of  his  his- 
tory, which  ran  as  follows  : 

He  received  a  liberal  education  and 
iuhei-ited  from  his  father  a  well-estab- 
lished business  and  a  home  in  a  fashion- 
able neighborhood  in  New  York.  His 
tastes  did  not  run  in  the  direction  of 
business,  but,  with  the  hopefulness  of 
youth,  he  thought  that  after  a  few  years 
of  close  application  he  could  retire  rich, 
and  devote  himself  to  more  congenial 
pursuits.  For  a  time  he  made  money, 
but  social  demands  and  business  cares 
accumulated,  robbing  him  of  leisure, 
and  the  halcyon  days  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward  seemed  further  away 
than  ever.  As  competition  became 
more  and  more  iierce  he  lost  heavily, 
imtil  it  got  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
keep  up  the  mode  of  life  to  which  he 
was  accustomed,  and  his  business  was 
on  the  verge  of  disaster.  His  forty- 
seventh  birthday  found  him  enduring  a 


disappointment  the  like  of  which  many 
a  man  has  ended  with  a  buUet. 

There  came  a  time  when  he  could  no 
longer  conceal  his  trouble  from  his  wife. 
She  took  a  cheerful  view  of  things  and 
sat  right  dowTi,  as  she  said,  "  to  look 
the  thing  square  in  the  face."  She  ad- 
vised him  to  sell  out  business,  house, 
horses,  carriages,  furniture,  everything, 
but  a  few  choice  pictures  and  his  books 
before   all  was   lost,  go  to  some   quiet 
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country  place  and  rest,  aud  plan  for  the  in  a  quiet  way.     I  look  after  my  busi- 

future.     Acting  ou  this  advice  they  had  ness  interests  a  little  and  pursue  certain 

drifted  to  New  Hampshire.  special  Hues  of  study  until  the  sjoriug 

Said  he  :  "  Our   farm    cost   no  more  comes  again,  when  we  are  glad  to  re- 

thau  I  have  spent  many  a  time  during  turn    with   the  ajjple-Llossoms  and  the 

a  single  season  at  fashionable  summer  birds  to  this  quiet  little  Eden.     And  it 

resorts."  is  aU  done  so  easily  on  the  remnants  of 

I   remarked   that,    while    life   in   the  a   fortune    which  in   New  York   would 

country   diiring   the    summer   must  be  have  dwindled  away  to  nothing  in  a  few 

delightful   to  him,  I  could  hardly  un-  short    years.     To    be    perfectly    frank 

derstand   how  a   city-bred    man    could  about  it,  I  have  not  over  twenty  thou- 

content   himself   there   in    the    winter,  sand   dollars   in    the    world,    and    yet, 

"  Oh,"  said  he,    "  we  reverse  the  usual  without  great  wealth,  I  have  learned  a 

order  of  things  and  take  our  vacation  in  way  to  rescue  from  the  toil  and  moil  of 

winter."     We  enjoy  the  autumn,  which  life   a  few  tranquil  years.     In  view    of 

is   glorious  here.     When  cold   weather  this   fact,  I  think   you  will  agree  with 

comes  we  pack  our  choicest  belongings  my  country  friends  when  they  caU  me 

in  convenient  cases  prepared  to  receive  rich.     However,  there  is  in  New  York  a 

them,   have  them  taken  into  the  house  certain  circle  of  business  men  who  for- 

of  a  neighbor,  lock  our  door,  and  go  to  merly  knew  about  my  affairs,  who  think 


New  York  for  the 
winter.  I  must 
admit  that  when 
we  come  down  the 
East  Eiver  some 
bright  November 
morning  and  see 
the  masts  along 
the  water  front,  the 
busy  shii^ising,  the 
restless  tugs,  the 
crowds  upon  the 
ferry  -  boats,  the 
great  streams  of 
humanity  crossing 
the  beautiful   spi- 


of  me  only 
ruined  man.  I 
have  good  reason 
to  beli('\e  that 
sdiiK  (it  tliose  %\ho 
c  ciiiiriii^i  i.ito      m  e 


">.«^.^^ 


AU  sti.iiiiinti;  csery 
iici\e  to  keej)  up 
ap])carances  and 
out  of  bankruptcy. 
"By  the  ^^ay," 
said  lie,  bunging 
Trusty  to  a  stand- 
stdl,  "  right  licre 
grow  a  quantity  of 
orange  tield  lilies 
der-web  bridge  above  our  heads,  and  — Mrs.  Went  worth  is  very  fond  of  them, 
feel  the  mighty  throbbing  of  the  rest-  I  want  to  take  some  home  to  her." 
less  heart  of  the  citj',  it  thrills  us  as  The  daylight  had  entirely  faded  into 
nothing  else  can  do.  But  we  keep  out  night,  but  so  gradual  had  been  the 
of  the  whirl  ;  go  to  a  quiet  boarding-  transformation  that  our  eyes  had  ac- 
house ;  attend  the  theatre,  opera,  art  customed  themselves  to  making  the 
exhibitions,  everything  we  want  to  see,     most  of  the  faint  reflections  which  came 
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from  the  stars.  To  me,  however,  tie  amused  bv  the  intelligent  creature,  hut 
lilies  were  invisible  ;  but  "Wentworth  my  mind  was  j^reoccupied  with  the  re- 
knew  just  where  to  find  them,  and  gath-    velation  it  had  received  of  the  life  of  the 


^*0^- 


^  -^--^sr*/ 


ered  a  large  cluster  without  diffic-ulty. 
Trusty  was  again  allowed  to  proceed, 
and,  as  horses  do  when  apiDroaching 
home,  she  quickened  her  i^ace  and  went 
spinning  forward  at  a  lively  gait,  rush- 
ing madly  ujj  the  steep  pitches,  tearing 
down  the  correspondin!(  declivities,  and 
whirling  us  around  sharp  curves,  im- 
parting a  pleasant  swaying  motion  to 
the  buggy.  The  rapid  hoof-beats  were 
muffled  by  the  damj)  gravel  ;  and  min- 
gling with  the  soft,  crushing  sound  of 
the  wheels  was  heard  the  faint  squeak  of 
the  whiffle-tree.    Wentworth  was  greatly 


man — a  life  so  simple  and  unspoiled 
that  the  blandishments  of  wealth  and 
society  could  be  exchanged  for  the 
sweet  entertainment  furnished  by  the 
bii-ds,  the  animals,  and  the  flowers,  with 
naught  but  self  -  congratulation  ;  so 
blessed  with  leisure  as  to  be  free  to  en- 
ter the  great  storehouses  of  art  and 
knowledge  ;  so  composed  that  hand  and 
brain  could  work  untrammelled.  Then 
came  to  me,  with  unw^onted  force,  that 
grand  interrogation,  "  Is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  rai- 
ment ?  " 
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A  MEMORY  OP  THE  MIND  OF  A  CHILD. 


By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


-.\ND   THE    FIRST    ONE. 


The  chief  tone  of  her  world  was  given 
to  it  by  the  gentle  little  lady  who  was 
her  mother — the  most  kind  and  simjjle 
English  lady — of  a  t\75e  the  most  in- 
genuous and  mild.  AVhat  the  Small 
Person  felt  most  clearly  was  that  "  Mam- 
ma "  was  so  entirely  and  sweetly  this 
gentle  and  kindly  lady.  Of  course  it 
had  not  been  necessary  to  formulate 
this,  even  in  thought,  but  it  was  an  ex- 
istent fact  which  made  life  i^leasant. 
One  could  not  have  borne  existence — 
even  as  a  Small  Person — if  one's  "  Mam- 
ma "  had  not  been  a  lady.  There  were 
Mammas  who  were  not  (^uite  so  nice — 
who  wore  more  ribbons  in  their  caps 
and  who  could  be  seen  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  who  had  not  such  soft 
voices,  and  such  almost  timidly  kind 
smiles  and  words  for  everyone.  The 
Small  Person  was  always  thankful  af- 
ter interviews  with  such  Mammas  that 
lier  own  was  the  one  who  belonged  to 
liei-,  and  to  whom  she  belonged. 

It  was  so  intei-esting  to  hear  of  the 
days  when  she  had  been  a  little  girl 
also. 

"  When   I  was  a  little  girl  and   we 

lived  at  Patricroft "  was  the  slender 

link  which  formed  a  chain  of  many  dear 
little  stories  of  quite  another  world. 

She   had   not   been   Ilomautic.     The 
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Small  Person  had  a  vague  feeling  that 
she  herself  might  have  been  the  subject 
of  memoirs  of  a  sweet  and  not  awe-in- 
spiring kind.  "  Mamma  "  could  never 
have  been  denunciatory.  She  seemed  a 
little  like  Amelia  Sedley,  but  not  so  giv- 
en to  weeping  and  not  so  silly.  There 
were  two  little  water -color  pictures, 
which  hung  in  the  drawing-room.  They 
were  supposed  to  rej)resent,  ideally, 
Amy  Eobsart  and  Jeanie  Deans.  They 
had  sweet  f)ink  faces  and  brown  ring- 
lets, and  large,  gentle  blue  eyes.  They 
were  very  much  alike,  and  the  Small 
Person  was  very  fond  of  them  because 
Mamma  had  one  day  said  :  "  Poor  Papa 
bought  them  before  we  were  married 
because  he  thought  they  were  like  me. 
I  used  to  wear  my  hair  like  the  picture 
of  Jeanie  Deans." 

To  the  Small  Person  this  surrounded 
them  with  a  halo.  The  vision  of  "Poor 
Papa  "  overcome  by  youthful  ardor  be- 
fore he  was  married  to  Mamma,  and 
tenderly  buying  these  two  little  pict- 
ures because  they  were  like  her,  and 
had  ringlets- like  hers,  was  simply  de- 
lightful to  her.  How  could  she  help 
loving  them  ? 

Was  Mamma  clever?  No,  I  think 
not.  The  Small  Person  never  asked 
herself  the  question.  That  would  have 
been  most  sacrilegious  unlovingiicss. 
And  why  should  one  have  thought  of 
asking  more  of  her  than  that  she  sliould 
be  "Mamma."    One  would  not  ask  one's 
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self  if  an  Anojel  were  clever.  Aud,  also, 
oue  did  not  tliiuk  of  wouderiug  how 
many  years  she  bad  lived.  She  was 
just  "the  age  of  a  mamma.  Only  as  long 
as  she  lived  her  mind  was  like  that 
of  an  innocent,  serious,  young  gii-1 — 
with  a  sort  of  maidenly  matronliness. 
Not  being  at  all  given  to  eloquence  or 
continuous  conversation  of  any  sort,  it 
was  a  wonderful  thing  that  her  mere 
existence  near  one  meant  so  much  — 
that  it  soothed  headaches,  aud  made 
sore  throats  bearable  ;  that  it  smoothed 
stormy  nursery  seas,  and  removed  the 
rankling  sting  of  wrong  and  injustice. 
Oue  could  have  confronted  any  trial, 
supported  by  the  presence  of  this  little, 
gentle,  very  ingenuous  and  unworldly 
JIamma. 

She  was  a  sweetly  feminine  thing  and 
her  literature  had  been  feminine  as 
herself.  The  Small  Person  found  out 
about  that.  She  had  read  "  imi:)rov- 
ing"  works  when  she  was  a  young  lady. 
She  had  a  great  resjject  for  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  and  Mrs.  Ellis  and  her  "Daugh- 
ters of  England."  She  had  read  jjoems 
in  Keepsakes  and  knew  all  the  beauties 
of  Dr.  Watts.  Mrs.  Barbauld  she  re- 
vered, and  a  certain  book  called  "Anna 
Lee,  the  Maiden,  Wife,  and  Mother," 
she  admired  most  sweetly. 

"But  you  ought  not  to  read  tales  so 
much,"  she  used  to  say,  with  a  gently 
heroic  sense  of  maternal  duty,  to  the- 
Small  Person.  "You  ought  to  read 
something  Improving." 

"  What  is  Improving,  Mamma  ?  "  the 
Small  Person  would  reply. 

Gentle  little  lady  Mamma !  I  am 
afraid  she  was  vague — though  the  Small 
Person  did  not  realize  that  it  was  vague- 
ness she  always  observed  in  her  blue 
eye  when  she  asked  this  question.  The 
answer  was  always  the  same : 

"  Oh  ! — history  and  things,  love.  His- 
tory is  always  improving." 

The  Siuali  Person  used  k)  wonder  why 
History  particularly.  It  was  never  sug- 
gested that  grniimiar,  ircography,  and 
arithmetic  wen  ^l  luiiilufing  to  the  mind 
— but  history  :ih\,i\s.  And  she  knew 
all  "Pinnocks  KngLiiid "  and  "Pin- 
nock's  Rome "  and  somebody  else's 
"  Greece."  Could  there  have  been  in 
Mamma  herself  a  lurking  fondness  for 
the  Story  which  was  not  "improving?" 


There  were  three  or  four  mentioned  at 
difl'ereut  periods  wliich  she  seemed  to 
remember  interesting  details  of  with 
remarkable  clearness.  "The  Scottish 
Chiefs,"  "The-  Children  of  the  Ab- 
bey," "Fatherless  Fanny,"  "The  Castle 
of  Otranto,"  and  "The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho."  Certain  incidents  in  them 
being  inadvertently  described  to  the 
Small  Person  so  inflamed  her  imagina- 
tion that  the  most  burning  desire  of 
her  life  was  to  be  the  hai^iiy  possessor 
of  these  rich  treasures.  It  was  j-ears 
before  she  came  upon  them,  oue  by 
oue,  and  then  somehow  their  glory  had 
departed.  The  mysterious  secreted 
relative  waudermg  about  the  clois- 
ter's ruins  had  lost  her  sorro\vful  eerie 
chai-m,  the  ghastly,  aj^ioarently  mur- 
dered victim,  concealed  by  the  heavy 
curtain,  had  no  impressiveness,  and  it 
was  not  really  a  shock  when  he  turned 
out  to  be  only  wax.  Emily — the  beau- 
tiful 2)ersecuted  Emdy  in  "Udolpho" — 
was  actually  tedious  in  her  ijersistent 
habit  of  "  giving  vent  to  her  feelings 
in  the  foUomng  lines."  But  when 
Mamma  told  bits  of  them  with  a  cer- 
tain timidity  engendered  by  their  ro- 
mantic lack  of  the  element  of  "im- 
IDrovement,"  what  thrillingly  sugges- 
tive things  they  were  ! 

What  a  beautiful  thing  this  pure 
and  j^entle  heart  was — quite  as  simple 
as  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  tilled  with 
sweetest,  lenient  kindness  to  all  things  ! 
What  a  beautiful  thing  for  a  little  child 
to  grow  up  in  the  mild  sunshine  of  ! 
What  brilliant  strength  could  have  had 
such  ijower — if  it  had  not  had  its  sweet- 
ness too  !  How  did  one  learn  from  it 
that  to  be  unkindly  and  seltish  was  not 
only  base  but  somehow  vidgar  too — 
and  that  the  j^eojile  who  were  not  l)orn 
in  the  "back  streets  "  naturally  avoided 
these  things  as  they  avoided  drcijiiiing 
their  h's  and  sjieaking  the  dialect  ? 

Nobody  ever  said  "  Noblesse  oblige," 
nobody  ever  said  anything  about  "  No- 
blesse" at  all,  and  yet  one  knew  that  in 
certain  (piiet,  unpretentious  liouscs  the 
boys  and  girls  must  be  "ladies  ami  gcn- 
tlemcji,"  and  to  be  so  one  must  feel  in- 
admissible some  faidts  it  was  by  no 
means  difficult  to  fall  into.  There  is, 
after  all,  a  certain  (piaint  dignity  in  the 
lixcd    (rualities    uiulcvstood    bv    some 
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English  minds  in  the  words  "  lady " 
and  "gentleman."  The  words  them- 
selves have  been  vulgarized,  and  cheap- 
ened, and  covered  with  odd  gildings 
and  varnish,  and  have  been  made  to 
mean  so  many  objectionable  things,  that 
it  has  seemed  better  taste  to  let  them 
droj)  out  of  fashion — but  once  their 
meaning  in  simple,  gentle  minds  was 
something  very  upright  and  fine.  They 
were  used  in  this  sense  in  the  days  of 
the  Small  Person — at  least  she  believed 
them  to  mean  nothing  less. 

In  searching  the  past  there  is  no 
memory  of  any  lecture  delivered  by 
"Mamma"  on  the  subject  of  good 
morals,  good  manners,  and  good  taste. 
Anything  from  "  Mamma  "  in  the  nat- 
ure of  a  harangue  would  have  seemed 
incongruous.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
through  all  the  years  she  never  was  un- 
kiad  or  ungenerous,  because  she  was 
good  to  everything — even  to  disrejau- 
table  and  objectionable  stray  cats  and 
lost  dogs  brought  in — with  bursts  of 
enthusiasm — for  refuge  ;  because  she 
never  uttered  a  vulgarly  sharp  or  spite- 
ful, envious  word,  or  harbored  an  un- 
charitable thought — perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause of  these  things  that  one  grew  up 
knowing  that  her  unspoken  creed  would 
be: 

"Be  kind,  my  dear.  Try  not  to  be 
thoughtless  of  other  people.  Be  very 
respectful  to  people  who  are  old,  and 
be  polite  to  servants  and  good  to  peo- 
ple who  are  jjoor.  Never  be  rude  or 
vulgar.  Eemember  to  be  always  a  lit- 
tle lady." 

It  was  all  so  simple  and  so  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  what  one  could 
do.  And,  all  summed  up  and  weighed, 
the  key-note  of  it  was  but  one  thing  : 
"Be  kind,  my  dear — be  kuid." 

Thei-e  was  an  innocent,  all-embracing 
prayer,  which  the  entire  Nursery  said 
unfailingly  every  night  and  morning, 
thrciugli  all  its  childhood — some  of 
them,  perlKii)s,  far  beyond  childhood, 
bc('ausc  of  the  tender  homely  memo- 
ries it  l)rought  back.  One  of  them,  at 
least,  in  after  years,  when  the  world 
had  grown  to  wider  boundaries  and 
faith  was  a  less  easy  thing,  found  a 
strange,  sad  jileasure  in  saying  it  be- 
cause its  meaning  was  so  full  of  tmst- 
ingness,  and  so  sweet. 


Surely  it  was  "Mamma"  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  it — "  Mamma  "  who  had  a 
faith  so  j)erfect  and  simple,  and  who, 
in  asking  for  good,  could  have  left  out 
in  her  praying  nothing,  however  poor 
and  small 

As  she  grew  to  riper  years  the  Small 
Person  often  pondered  on  it  and  found 
it  touching,  in  its  all-embracingness. 

It  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer — the 
first  words  of  this  being  said  devoutly 
as,  "  Our  Father,  'chart  in  Heaven," 
and  the  more  slowly  one  said  it  all,  the 
more  devout  one  was  sui^i^osed  to  be. 
The  child  who  "  gabbled  "  her  prayers 
was  "  a  wicked  thing."  It  was  very 
awful,  when  one  was  tired  or  jjreoccu- 
pied,  to  find  out  that  one  was  "  gab- 
bling." Discovering  this,  one  went 
back  and  began  again,  with  exceeding 
deliberation. 

But  it  was  the  little  prayer  which 
came  after  this  which  so  took  in  all  the 
world — leaving  out  none — in  its  bless- 
ing : 

"  God  bless  Papa  and  Mamma,"  it  be- 
gan, lovingly,  "  and  Grandpapas  and 
Grandmammas  "  —  though  when  the 
Small  Person  first  remembered  it  the 
Grandpapas  were  gone,  and  one  could 
only  say  "  and  Grandmammas,"  be- 
cause the  Grandpajoas  had  "gone  to 
Heaven,"  and  so  needed  no  praying  for, 
because  in  Heaven  everybody  was  happy 
and  God  took  care  of  them  without  be- 
ing asked  every  night  and  morning  by 
the  wearers  of  the  little  white  night- 
gowns, by  the  little  white  beds,  in  the 
Nursery.  "  God  bless  my  Brothers  and 
Sisters,"  it  went  on,  lovinglj',  again, 
"  and  my  Uncles  and  Aunts  and  Cous- 
ins." And  then,  that  lione  might  es- 
cape and  be  forgotten,  "  Pray  God 
bless  all  my  Eelations  and  Friends," 
and,  then,  in  an  outburst  of  sym- 
l^athy,  "Pray  God,  bless  Everybody." 
And  modestly,  at  the  end — and  with 
the  feeling  that  it  was  really  a  great  deal 
to  ask — "  And  make  Me  a  Good  Child 
— for  Jesus  Christ's  Sake.    Amen." 

One  felt,  with  all  one's  little  heart, 
that  this  coidd  be  only  done  "For 
Jesus  Christ's  Sake"  —  because  one 
knew  how  far  one  was  removed  from 
the  little  girl  who  died  of  scarlet  fever 
in  the  Memoirs. 

And  then  one  finished  with  three  dear 
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little  verses  wliich  seemed  to  provide 
for  all  iu  one's  child-life  —  aud  which 
remembered  one's  friends  again,  and 
took  one  even  to  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

In  Nursery  parlance  it  was  always 
spoken  of  as  "  Jesus  tender." 

"  Did  you  say  your  'Jesus  tender  ?'  " 
was  sometimes  sternly  demanded  by 
one  little  white  Nightgown  of  another. 
"You  were  such  a  little  bit  of  a  time 
kneeling  down,  if  you  said  it  you  m  uat 
have  gabbled." 

It  was  this  : 

"  Jesus— tender  Shepherd,  hear  me, 
Bless  Thy  little  lamb  to  night, 
Through  the  darkness  be  Thou  near  me, 
Keep  me  safe  till  morning  light." 

That  seemed  to  make  everything  so 
safe  when  the  gas  was  turned  do-mi. 

"  Through  the  Darkness  be  Thou  near  me  ''— 

the  strange,  black  Dark,  when  anything 
might  come  out  of  corners,  or  from  un- 
der the  bed,  or  down  the  chimney,  and 
if  one  heard  a  sound,  one  could  only 
huddle  one's  head  under  the  clothes 
and  lie  listening  with  beating  heart. 
But  if  "  Jesus  tender  "  was  there,  and 
would  keep  one  safe  till  morning  light, 
one  need  not  be  really  afraid  of  any- 
thing. And  then  came  the  little  thank- 
ful part : 

"Through  this  day  Thy  hand  hath  led  me, 
And  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  care. 
Thou  hast  warmed  and  clothed  and  fed  me. 
Listen  to  my  evening  prayer." 

And  then  the  last,  where  the  poor  little 
sins  were  asked  mercj'  for,  and  the 
friends  were  embraced  again,  and  one 
was  left  happy — taken  care  of — dwell- 
ing in  Paradise  with  the  Tender  one  : 

"  Let  my  sins  be  all  forgiven. 

Bless  the  friends  I  love  so  well, 
Take  me,  when  I  die,  to  Heaven, 
Happy  there  with  Thee  to  dwell. 
For  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

It  was  very  sweet  and  very  trusting 
— full  of  belief,  and  full  of  love  aud 
kind  faith  in  and  for  all  the  world. 
And  whatever  of  faith  might  fade  in 
the  glare  of  maturity,  which  made  all 
things  too  real  or  too  vague,  to  say  sim- 
ply every  night  and  morning  through 


a  whole  childhood,  words  as  confiding 
aud  as  kind  must  be  a  good  beginning 
for  an  innocent  life — for  any  life,  how- 
ever SJJCUt. 

The  First  One — a  development  of 
that  notable  seventh  year — was  written 
one  Sunday  evening  in  Summer,  when 
it  was  clear  twilight  and  the  church 
bells  were  ringing.  She  sat  at  the  Sit- 
ting Room  Table  which  for  the  time 
was  merely  a  table  made  to  rest  things 
uijou.  She  was  fond  of  the  act  of 
scribbling,  and  frequently  had  tilled 
pages  in  blank  books  with  lines  of  an- 
gular letter  m's  joined  together.  The 
doing  it  gave  her  the  t'eeliug  of  writing 
vnih.  rapidity  and  ease  as  older  people 
did.  There  was  something  in  the  free 
movement  of  the  flying  jien  which  she 
liked  extremely.  The  long  summer 
tmlight  of  these  Sunday  evenings  was 
always  emotionally  imi^ressive  to  her. 
She  did  not  know  why,  but  that  they 
seemed  so  quiet,  and  the  house  was  so 
stiU,  and  one  did  not  jjlay  witli  the  Doll 
or  run  about.  She  had  never  lieen  for- 
bidden secular  amusement,  or  talked 
to  rigidly,  but  somehow  there  were  cer- 
tain things  one  felt  it  was  not  exactly 
l)roper  to  do  on  Sunday. 

Sunday,  in  fact,  was  rather  a  nice 
day.  After  breakfast  one  was  dressed 
with  such  care  for  church.  The  Small 
Person  and  her  two  sisters,  exceedingly 
fresh  as  to  frocks  and  hats,  aud  ex- 
ceedingly glossy  as  to  curls,  walked  to 
clnnvli  \\itli  ]\[amma  and  the  governess 
;iih1  the  t«(i  brothers,  whose  Eton  col- 
lars 2iicsiiitcd  their  most  unimiseach- 
able  spotlessuess. 

The  sermon  was  frequently  rather 
long,  but  one  did  one's  best  by  it  in  the 
way  of  endeavoring  to  understand  what 
it  was  about.  The  Small  Person  was 
dissatisfied  with  her  character  because 
she  was  conscious  that  her  mind  fre- 
quently wandered,  and  that  she  found 
herself  imagining  agreeable  scenes  of  a 
fictitious  nature.  She  also  found  that 
when  she  checked  these  sinful  mundane 
fancyiugs  and  forced  herself  to  strictly 
follow  the  Eeverend  James  Jones,  she 
was  guilty  of  impatient  criticism,  en- 
tirely unbecoming  a  little  girl.  The 
literary  ideal  of  a  perfect  little  girl  in 
those  days — a  spotless  little  girl,  who, 
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being  snatched  away  in  lier  youtli  liy 
scarlet  fever  would  create  quite  a  com- 
motion in  Heaven  by  the  rectitude  of 
lier  conduct — was  the  painful  young 
person  who  had  memoirs  written  about 
her,  relating  the  details  of  her  suffer- 
ings and  the  Examjjle  she  had  been 
to  every  one  about  her — particularly 
to  all  other  children  who  were  not  of 
the  moral  elite  as  it  were.  The  Small 
Person  had  extremely  high  standards. 
There  was  nothing  she  would  have 
been  so  thankful  for  as  to  find  that 
she  might  attain  being  an  Example — 
and  suitable  for  memoirs  —  but  she 
had  an  humble,  sorrowing  conscious- 
ness that  such  aspirations  were  in  vain. 
This  was  evident  on  the  face  of  it.  The 
little  girls  in  memoirs  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of  the  vileuess  of  "  not 
listening  to  the  sermon."  They  heard 
every  word  of  it  and  preached  it  over 
again  to  their  comijanions  on  the  way 
home,  by  way  of  inspiring  them  to  re- 
ligious enthvisiasm.  They  never  thought 
of  anything  but  the  preacher  while  they 
were  in  church,  and  they  never  read 
anything  but  the  Bible,  and  were  in  the 
kindly  habit  of  repeating  chapters  of 
it  aloud  to  people  left  alone  with  them. 
They  always  knew  a  text  to  say  when 
anyone  did  anything  wrong,  and  it  al- 
ways converted  the  erring  one  upon  the 
spot.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  they 
said,  solemnly,  when  a  boy  was  going 
to  steal  an  apjjle,  and  he  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing  again.  "  Thou,  God,  see- 
est  me,"  they  said  when  Tommy  had 
taken  a  lumi^  of  sugar,  and  was  revel- 
ling in  the  crime,  and  he  immediately 
put  it  back  into  the  bowl  —  i^robably 
very  much  the  worse  for  wear — but  he 
never  looked  at  the  sugar-bowl  again  so 
long  as  he  lived. 

The  Small  Person  felt  she  could  not 
accomplish  these  things  —  that  there 
was  a  fatal  earthly  flaw  in  her  nature. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  Roman- 
tic, and  no  memoir  had  ever  been  writ- 
ten about  a  little  girl  who  was  Roman- 
tic. Wliftlicv  it  ]ir(scrved  them  against 
scarlet  fcvir  nr  n-iiinst  the  memoir  she 
did  not  ask.  lUit  s(iiu(>times  she  had  a 
sad  lurking  fear  that  if  a  girl  out  of  a 
memoir  had  heard  her  dramatic  per- 
formances with  the  Doll  she  would  have 
said  to  her : 


"  That  is  not  a  bark.  It  is  only  an 
Arm  Chair.  You  are  not  playing  on  a 
lute  made  of  silver.  You  are  only  toot- 
ing on  a  tin  whistle  which  cost  a  jsenny. 
You  are  not  a  gentleman.  You  are  a 
little  girl.  And  you  are  saying  what  is 
not  true.  These  are  all  lies — and  liars 
go  to  Hell." 

It  made  her  feel  inclined  to  burst 
into  tears  when  she  thought  of  it — so 
she  thought  of  it  as  little  as  possible. 
This  may  have  indicated  a  shifty  irre- 
sjjonsibility  of  nature  or  a  philosoi^hic 
discretion.  She  could  not  lii-e  without 
the  Doll.  She  felt  it  sad  that  she  was 
not  made  to  be  an  Example,  but  she 
tried  to  be  as  unobjectionable  as  was 
compatible  with  her  inferiority  and 
lack  of  fine  qualities. 

And,  somehow,  she  liked  Sunday. 
Having  had  another  Mamma  she  might 
have  disliked  it  greatly,  but  as  it  ex- 
isted in  her  life,  it  had  rather  the  air  of 
a  kind  of  peaceful  festival.  She  herself 
was  in  those  days  too  unconscious  to 
realize  that  it  combined  .with  its  spirit- 
ual calm  certain  mild  earthly  ^jleasures  ' 
which  made  an  excellent  foundation  for 
its  charm.  One  did  not  go  to  school ; 
there  were  no  lessons  to  learn  ;  the  chaos 
of  the  Nursery  was  reduced  to  order  ; 
the  whole  house  looked  nice  and  quiet  ; 
one  was  so  si^ecially  spotless  in  one's 
best  frock  ;  there  was  always  such  a 
nice  j)udding  for  dinner  (never  rice,  or 
bread-pudding,  but  something  with  an 
asjject  of  novelty).  For  a  little  while 
after  dinner  one  remained  in  the  draw- 
ing -  room,  and  sometimes  Mamma  — 
who  belonged  to  the  generation  when 
"  the  figure  "  was  not  a  matter  treated 
lightly,  would  suggest  that  the  Small 
Person  and  her  two  sisters  should  lie 
quite  flat  upon  their  backs,  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  "  for  fifteen  minutes  by  the 
clock." 

"It  is  very  good  for  your  backs,  my 
dears,"  she  would  say.  "  It  makes 
them  straight.  It  is  very  important 
that  a  young  lady  should  hold  herself 
well.  "When  we  were  girls — your  Aunt 
Emma  and  I — back-boards  were  used." 

The  Small  Person  quite  delighted  in 
this  ceremony.  It  was  so  nice  to  stretch 
one's  plump  body  on  the  soft  rug — with 
the  sense  of  its  being  rather  a  joke — 
and  hear  about  the  time  when  people 
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used  back-boards.  It  appcarod  that 
there  had  been  schoolmistresses — gen- 
teel, extremely  correct  ladies  -who  kept 
boarding-schools — who  had  been  most 
rigorous  in  insisting  on  the  use  of  the 
back-board  by  theii-  pupils.  There 
were  anecdotes  of  girls  who  would 
"  i3oke  their  chins  forward,"  and  so  were 
constrained  to  wear  a  species  of  collar. 
There  was  one  collar,  indciMl,  celebrated 
for  certain  sharjj-pointed  lliiiiL^s  under 
the  chin,  which  briskly  remiinled  the 
young  lady  when  she  '■  poked."  The 
knowledge  that  scholastic  and  maternal 
method  had  improved  since  those  days, 
and  that  one  would  never  be  called  up- 
on to  use  back-boai-ds  or  instruments 
suggestive  of  the  Inquisition,  was 
agreeable,  and  added  charm  to  lying  on 
the  rug  and  turning  one's  eyes  to  the 
ormolu  clock  on  the  mantel  every  now 
and  then,  to  see  if  the  three  five  min- 
utes were  gone. 

After  that  one  went  for  a  decorous 
saunter  round  the  Square,  where  one 
alwaj's  encountered  the  Best  Friend 
'  and  her  sisters,  and  perhaps  other  lit- 
tle girls,  all  in  best  frocks  and  best 
hats,  and  inclined  to  agreeable  conver- 
sation. 

About  four  one  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  event  of  the 
day  took  place.  Everyone  took  a  chair, 
and  being  given  an  orange,  disposed 
of  it  at  leisure  and  with  great  but  joy- 
ful decorum,  while  Mamma  or  the  Gov- 
erness read  aloud. 

"Where  did  we  leave  off  last  Sun- 
day," the  reader  would  ask,  turning 
over  the  leaves. 

The  Small  Person  always  knew.  She 
revelled  in  these  Sunday  afternoons. 
During  the  rapture  of  their  passing 
she  heard  "Ministering  Children," 
"The  Channings,"  "Mrs.  Hallibur- 
ton's Troubles,"  "Letters  from  Pal- 
myra," and  "Letters  from  Eome,"  an 
enthralling  book  called  "  Naomi," 
which  depicted  dramatically  the  siege 
of  Jei-usalem,  and  divers  other  "  Sun- 
day books." 

Yes,  Sunday  was  a  day  quite  set  apart 
and  was  really  very  pleasant  to  think 
of.  A  far  more  brilliant  woman  than 
"  Mamma "  might  have  made  it  infi- 
nitely less  an  agreeable  and  l)right 
meniorv.     Hers  was  the   brilliance   of 


a  sweet  and  tender  heart  which  loved 
too  kindly  to  give  one  dreary  hour. 

None  of  the  younger  ones  went  to 
church  in  the  evening. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  might  be  sleepy," 
said  Mamma,  which  was  an  instance  of 
most  discreet  forethought. 

So  not  going  to  church,  the  Small 
Person  had  her  evening  hours  in  the 
quiet  house,  and  liked  them  greatly. 

The  form  and  merits  of  the  First 
One  have  not  remained  a  memory,  but 
the  emotion  which  created  it  is  a  mem- 
ory very  distinct  indeed.  As  for  the 
creation  itself,  it  cannot  have  been  of 
any  consequence  but  that  it  ivas  the 
First  One. 

I  see  the  Sitting  Room  with  its  look 
of  Sunday  neatness,  the  Green  Arm 
Chair  wearing  a  decorous  air  of  never 
having  braved  the  stormy  billows,  the  ta- 
ble with  its  cloth  quite  straight  upon  it, 
and  the  Small  Person  sitting  by  it  -s^-ith 
pen  and  ink  and  an  old  exercise-book 
before  her,  the  -n-iudow  open  behind  her. 

The  pen  and  ink  and  book  were  to 
scribble  with,  because  it  amused  her  to 
scribble.  But  all  was  so  cjixiet  around 
her,  and  the  sound  of  the  church  bells 
coming  through  the  open  windows  was 
such  a  peaceful  thing,  that  she  sat 
leaning  on  the  table,  her  cheek  on  her 
hand,  listening  to  it.  What  is  there 
that  is  so  fuU  of  emotional  suggestion 
in  the  sound  of  beUs  ringing  in  the 
summer  twilight  ?  The  Small  Person 
did  not  know  at  all.  But  she  felt  very 
still  and  happy,  and  as  if  she  wanted  to 
say  or  do  something  new,  which  would 
somehow  be  an  exjiression  of  feeling, 
and  goodness,  and — and — she  did  not 
know  at  all  what  else. 

She  turned  her  face  over  her  shoul- 
der, to  look  at  the  sky,  which  showed 
over  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  the  Back 
Street.  It  was  very  beautiful  that 
evening — very  blue,  and  dappled  with 
filmy  white  clouds.  It  had  a  Sunday 
evening  look. 

After  looking  at  it,  she  turned  slowly 
to  the  exercise-book  again — not  with 
any  particular  intention,  but  remindi'd 
by  the  pen  in  her  hand  of  tlie  pleas- 
antness of  scribbling.  A  delightful 
queer  and  tremendously  bold  idea  came 
to  her.  It  was  so  daring  that  she 
smiled  a  little. 
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"  I  wonder  if  I  coukl  write — a  piece  of 
poetry,"  she  said.    "I  believe — I'll  try." 

No  one  need  ever  know  that  she 
had  attempted  an_%-thing  so  audacious, 
and  she  could  have  the  fun  of  trying. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  the 
Green  Arm  Chair,  and  it  could  not  be- 
tray her — besides  the  fact  that  it  would 
not  if  it  could.  It  was  such  a  nice  old 
thing.  It  had  a  way  at  times  of  seem- 
ing to  have  forgotten  the  adventures  of 
its  wild  and  rather  racketty  jjast  and 
of  seeming  to  exist  only  to  hold  out  its 
arms  benignly  to  receive  Grandmam- 
mas. As  to  Pirates  on  the  High  Seas, 
it  seemed  never  to  have  even  heard  of 
one. 

A  piece  of  poetry  was  a  thing  with 
short  lines,  and  at  the  end  of  them 
were  words  which  sounded  alike — 
which  rhymed. 

"  Down  on  a  green  and  shady  bed 
A  modest  violet  grew, 
Its  stalk  was  bent,  H  hung  its  liead 
As  if  to  hide  from  view." 


"  Believe   me,   if  all   those  endearing  yonng 
charms 
Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day 
Were  to  fleet  by  to-morrow  and  fade  in  these 
arms 
Like  fairy  dreiims  gone  to  decay." 

"  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 
It  gathers  honey  all  the  day, 
From  every  opening  flower.'' 

These  were  pieces  of  poetry,  and 
they  gave  one  something  to  build 
on.  "  Bed,  Head,  Led,  Shed— Charms, 
Arms,  Farms,  Carms."  No,  Carms  was 
not  a  word.  Oh  '  Calms.'  And  Calms 
was  a  real  word.  That  seemed  to  ojsen 
up  vistas.  It  became  quite  exciting — 
like  a  sort  of  game.  There  were  words 
spilliil  ilitrci-cutly  from  each  other,  it 
scciiii'd,  which  would  rhyme.  And  the 
church-l)i'lls  went  on  I'inging  with  that 
soft  sound  which  seemed  to  make  one 
think  things. 

What  should  the  piece  of  poetry  be 
about?  How  pretty  that  rinf,'-ing  was  ! 
Oh,  suppose  one  tried  to  write  a  piece 
of  poetry  about  the  bells.  Bells,  Sli(>lls, 
Tells,  Sells— King,  Sing,  Fling,  Wing. 


And  she  wrote  a  "piece  of  poetry" 
about  the  church-bells,  and  of  it  there 
is  no  record  whatever,  but  that  it  was 
the  First  One.  How  long  it  was  be- 
fore she  wrote  anothei'  I  am  not  at 
all  sure.  She  did  not  seem  to  rush 
madly  on  in  her  downward  career. 

Time  could  not  jjossibly  be  calculat- 
ed in  those  days.  A  month  seemed  to 
hold  a  Future.  Anything  might  occur 
in  the  way  of  rapture  during  six  weeks' 
holiday.  If  one  heard  that  a  thing 
would  hai^pen  "  Next  Year,"  one  could 
not  feel  actual  interest  in  it.  "Next 
century  "  would  not  have  made  it  much 
less  vague. 

But  I  think  she  was  nine  or  ten 
years  old  when,  on  another  Sunday 
evening,  she  broke  forth  again.  She  had 
read  a  great  deal  of  the  "  Secretaire  "  by 
that  time,  and  had  found  that  in  Mag- 
azines published  for  grown -tijj  peojsle 
there  were  many  things  to  read.  She 
had  discovered  that  Punch  was  a  source 
of  delight,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Charles  Dickens  had  attracted  her  at- 
tention. Perhaps  the  fact  that  she  had 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  that  she 
had  discovered  Punch  had  given  a  new 
flavor  to  her  romanticisms.  But  to  the 
last  the  adventures  of  the  Doll  were 
never  clouded  in  their  seriousness  by 
any  sense  of  humor.  Her  charm  would 
have  been  lost  if  one  could  have  treated 
her  lightly,  or  made  fun  of  her.  She 
was  Reality. 

The  Sunday  evening  when  she  wrote 
her  next  piece  of  poetry  was  a  dark 
and  stormy  one.  It  was  a  winter  even- 
ing. The  rain  was  falling  and  the 
wind  howling  outside.  Her  sisters  were 
in  bed,  every  one  else  but  one  servant 
at  church,  and  she  was  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room. 

She  had  pen  and  ink  before  her 
again,  without  any  particular  reason, 
except  that  she  wanted  something  to 
do,  and  again  it  was  the  sounds  outside 
which  gave  her  her  impetus.  There 
were  no  church  -  bells.  They  had 
stopped  ringing  long  before,  and  the 
wintry  storm  had  begun  after  evei-y 
one  must  have  been  safely  in  church. 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  wind  which 
moved  her  this  time.  It  sounded  all 
the  more  weird,  as  it  rushed  wailing 
round    the    houses,    because    she    was 
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quite  alone.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
exhaust  itself  iu  sounds  like  mournful 
cries  heard  veiy  far  off  That  jiar- 
ticular  sound  had  always  affected  her 
very  much.  When  she  had  been  a  lit- 
tle "  child  Ijaug  awake  in  the  Nursery 
bedroom  she  had  been  heart-broken 
by  a  fancy  of  a  baby  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness of  tlie  night  and  storm,  and  wan- 
dering alone,  crying,  ci-ying  for  some 
one  to  find  it. 

This  Sunday  night  it  made  her 
melancholy.  Even  the  eheei-ful  sounds 
of  the  bright  fire  of  blazing  coal  were 
not  enough  to  overpower  the  feeling. 
And  she  felt  so  alone  that  she  began 
to  wish  "  Mamma "  and  the  Governess 
would  come  home  from  church,  and 
•wondered  how  they  would  get  through 
the  rain.  It  seemed  lonely  when  the 
wind  sounded  like  that. 

And  suddenly,  as  a  means  of  distract- 
ing herself,  she  began  to  wi-ite  an- 
other "piece  of  poetry." 

It  began  by  being  a  very  harrow- 
ing thing.  The  immortal  whole  was 
never  seen  by  her  after  that  night,  but 
the  flavor  of  the  first  verse  was  so  fine 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  forget  it. 
The  "  Secretaire  "  had  given  her  an  ac- 
qviaintauce  ^^'ith  more  than  one  dark- 
ling poem,  recording  and  immortalizing 
the  sentiments  of  lofty-minded  persons 
who  were  the  victims  of  accursed  fate 
and  who  in  the  depths  of  their  woe 
were  capable  of  devoting  many  verses 
to  describing  their  exalted  scorn  of 
things  in  general — i:)articularly  suns 
which  would  unfeelingly  jDersist  in  shin- 
ing, stars  that  continued  heartlessly  to 
remain  bright,  and  skies  whose  incon- 
siderate blueness  could  not  be  too 
scathingly  condemned.  And  the  very 
loftiness  of  their  mental  altitude  was 
the  cause  of  their  being  isolated  from 
the  "hollow  world."  They  wei'e  always 
"  alone."  Alone.  That  was  a  good 
idea.  The  jjiece  of  poetry  should  be 
caDed  "  Alone."  And  the  wind  should 
be  heard  in  it.  How  it  wailed  at  that 
particular  moment.  And  this  was  the 
soul-stirring  result : 

Alone. 
Alone— alone  !    The  wind  shrieks  "  Alone  1  " 

And  mocks  my  lonely  sorrow, 
"  Alone- alone  !"  the  trees  seem  to  moan, 

■•  For  thee  there's  no  hriL'ht  to  morrow." 


There  were  no  trees — but  that  was 
immaterial.  And  there  was  no  sorrow 
— but  that  also  was  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  There  was,  however,  a  touch 
of  unconscious  realism  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  to-morrow  not  wearing  a 
cheerful  aspect.  The  next  day  was 
Monday  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
go  to  school  again,  which  was  a  pros- 
pect never  holding  forth  inducements 
of  a  glittering  nature.  She  ^vas  nut 
warmly  attached  to  school. 

But  the  first  verse  really  impressed 
her.  Up  to  that  time  I  rcniciubcr  she 
had  never  been  imjsressed  by  anything 
she  had  done.  The  First  Oiie  had  not 
impressed  her  at  all.  She  had  only 
found  it  very  absorbing  to  write  it. 
But  the  tone  of  this  struck  her.  It 
was  the  tone.  It  seemed  so  elevated — 
so  grown-up — so  like  something  out  of 
the  "Secretaire."  It  suggested  Lord 
B\Ton.  It  seemed  to  begin  a  little  like 
some  of  those  things  he  had  written 
about  ladies — intimating  that  if  he  was 
not  very  careful  indeed  they  would  fall 
hopelessly  in  love  with  him,  which 
might  lead  to  most  disastrous  results, 
but  tliiit,  liciiig  the  noble  creature  he 
was,  lie  icmilil  lie  careful,  and  "spare" 
tlieiii — wliich  the  Small  Person  always 
thought  extremely  nice  of  him,  and  so 
beautiful  when  expressed  in  poetry. 
But  she  had  not  come  to  the  lady  in  her 
l^oetry.  In  fact,  she  had  not  thought 
of  her  at  all,  which  was  quite  remiss, 
as  she  had  imagined  the  sufferer  w'hom 
the  wind  shrieked  at  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. Perhaps  such  had  been  the  feel- 
ings of  Quentenravenswoodmaltravers 
when  the  eldest  Miss  Grantham's  papa 
had  disajjijroved  of  him.  Gentlemen 
in  that  situation,  in  the  "  Secretaire," 
always  felt  that  trees  and  things  were 
taunting  them.  But  it  was  cheering 
to  reflect  that  he  had  had  a  "bright 
to-morrow "  on  the  occasion  wlien  he 
drove  home  from  church  with  the 
eldest  Miss  Grantham's  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

Oh,  it  really  was  quite  a  beautiful 
piece  of  poetry — at  least  the  bet/inning 
of  it  was.  And  she  sat  and  gazed  at  it 
respectfully. 

I  have  wondered  since  then  if  one 
has  not  reason  to  cons,'-ratulate  her  on 
tlio  tiling  wliicli  happened  next,  and  on 
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the  result  of  it.  Perhaps  Punch  and 
the  witticisms  in  the  grown-up  maga- 
zines, and  i^erhaps  the  tone  of  thought 
of  the  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dick- 
ens were  her  salvation.  If  it  had  been 
possible  for  her  to  write  a  second  verse 
as  harrowing  as  the  first  and  to  com- 
plete her  piece  of  j)oetry  with  the  same 
sentiments  carried  to  the  bitter  end, 
this  being  repeated  through  her  rij)- 
ening  years  and  giving  tone  to  them, 
it  seems  not  imjjossible  that  the  effect 
upon  her  character  might  have  been  a 
little  lowering,  or  at  least  not  of  the 
most  bracing  nature. 

But  this  was  what  haisjjened.  Though 
a  wildly  romantic,  she  was  a  healthy 
and  cheerful-minded  Small  Person,  and 
intense  as  was  her  reverence  for  this 
first  verse  she  found  she  could  not 
2}0i<sibly  wTite  another.  She  tried  and 
tried  in  vain.  She  frowned  gloomily, 
and  listened  to  the  wind  howling.  She 
thought  of  the  "Corsair,"  and  the  la- 
dies Lord  Bp-on  had  "  sj)ared."  She 
strove  to  depict  to  herself  the  agonies 
of  Quentenravenswoodmaltravers  be- 
fore Miss  Grantham's  jsapa  i-elented. 
But  it  was  no  use.  She  became  more 
and  more  cheerful,  and  at  last  found 
herself  giving  it  up  ^ath  something  like 
a  giggle,  because  it  suddenly  struck 
her  as  rather  funny  that  she  was  sitting 
there  trjiug  so  hard  to  "  think  of  some- 
thing sorrowful." 

And  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
would  try  to  make  it  into  something 
amusing. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  unconscious 
cereljration  connected  with  some  hu- 
morous poems  in  Punch  or  the  grown- 
up magazines  guided  her.  She  wrote 
the  rest  of  it — and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  verses — quite  rapitUy,  and  with 
great  enjoyment.  She  laughed  a  great 
deal  as  she  was  doing  it.  It  was  quite 
a  primitive  and  aged  idea  she  used 
but  it  seemed  intensely  amusing  to  her. 
The  gentleman  who  had  begun  by  being 
mocked  and  shrieked  at  by  the  winds 
and  trees  developed  into  an  unmarried 
gentleman  whose  bachelorhood  exposed 
him  to  many  domestic  vicissitudes  and 
unpleasaiitiicsscs.  He  seemed  a  very 
liaplcss  gciiUeiiian,  indocl,  nnd  his  sitli- 
ation  was  siu-h  that  one  did  not  won- 
der   tliat  the  winds  in    the    first   verse 


"  seemed  to  moan  "  at  him,  even  though 
they  intended  it  for  another  gentle- 
man. 

She  finished  the  last  verse  in  a  burst 
of  ecstatic  low  giggling.  When  it  was 
all  done  she  did  not  think  of  respecting 
it  or  admiring  it  at  all  ;  it  did  not  im- 
press her,  it  simi^ly  made  her  laugh. 

I  wonder  if  it  can  have  really  been  at 
all  actually  funny.  At  that  age  one 
laughs  so  easily.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  verses  but  that  there  was 
an  interesting  incident  connected  with 
them,  and  that  they  made  someone  else 
laugh. 

Just  as  she  finished  them  "  Mamma  " 
came  home  from  church,  and  hearing 
the  front  door-bell  ring  she  took  her 
impers  off  the  table.  It  would  not  have 
done  to  let  "  the  boys  "  know  she  had 
been  trying  to  write  poetry.  They 
would  have  made  her  life  a  burden  to 
her. 

But  "  Mamma  "  was  different.  Mam- 
ma always  liked  to  be  told  about  things, 
and  perhaps  the  verses  would  make  her 
laugh,  too.  It  was  always  nice  to  make 
her  laugh. 

So  she  took  the  exercise-book  under 
her  arm,  and  went  upstairs  with  it,  still 
flushed  and  elated  by  the  excitement  of 
comjjosition. 

Mamma  was  standing  before  the 
dressing-table  taking  ofl'  her  nice  little 
black  bonnet.  She  never  wore  any- 
thing but  black  after  "  Poor  Papa " 
died,  though  he  died  j'oung. 

She  turned,  smiling,  as  the  Small 
Person  approached  with  the  exercise- 
book  under  her  arm. 

"  Well,  my  dear  ?  "  she  said.  "  What 
have  you  got  there  ?  " 

"  I've  got  a  piece  of  poetry,"  said  the 
Small  Person.  "I  want  to  read  it  to 
you  and  see  if  you  don't  think  it's  fun- 
ny-" 

She  forgot  to  say  anything  about 
having  written  it  herself.  She  was  so 
full  of  it  and  so  eager  to  try  it  on 
Mamma  that  it  seemed  unnecessary  to 
say  it  was  her  own.  Just  warm  from 
the  writing  of  it,  she  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  all  understood. 

She  looked  so  elated  and  laughing 
that  Mamma  laughed  too. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Let   me    read  it  to  you,"  said  the 
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Small  Person.  Aiid  she  boojiiu.  "  It's 
called  '  ^yone,'  "  she  said. 

She  bewau  with  the  melaucholy  verse 
and  did  her  best  by  it.  IVIamma  looked 
a  little  mystified  at  lirst,  but  wheu  the 
second  verse  began  she  smiled  ;  at  the 
third  she  laughed  her  jirctty  laugli  ;  at 
the  fourth  she  exclaiiuc<  1  "  How  t'uuiiy  ! " 
at  the  fifth  and  sixth  slie  hini^hed  more 
and  more,  and  by  the  time  all  the  others 
were  linislied  she  was  laughing  quite 
uncontrollably.  The  Small  Person  was 
flushed  -svith  delight  and  was  laughing 
too. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  funny?  "  she  asked. 

"  Funny  !  "  exclaimed  Mamma.  "  Oh, 
it  is  (•(')•//  funny  !  "Where  did  you  find 
it  ?  Did  you  cojiy  it  out  of  one  of  the 
periodicals  ?  " 

Then  the  Small  Person  realized  that 
Mamma  did  not  know  who  had  done  it 
and  she  felt  rather  shy. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  repeated 
Mamma. 

The  Small  Person  suddenly  realized 
that  there  was  an  unexpected  awkward- 
ness in  the  situation.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  to  confess  she  had  been  secreting 
something. 

She  became  quite  red,  and  answered 
almost  apologetically,  looking  rather 
sheepishly  at  Mamma, 

"I — didn't  get  it  from  anj-where." 
She  hesitated.  "  I  thought  you  knew. 
I^I  wrote  it  myself." 

Mamma's  face  changed.  She  almost 
dropped  her  bonnet  on  the  floor,  she 
was  so  astonished. 

"  You  !  "  she  exclaimed,  looking  al- 
most as  if  she  was  a  little  frightened 
at  such  an  astounding  development. 
"You  wrote  it,  my  dear?  Ai-e  you  in 
earnest  ?     Why,  it  seems  imi^ossible." 

"  But  I  did.  Mamma,"  said  the  Small 
Person,  beaming  vdih.  delight  at  success 
so  imexpected  and  intoxicating.  "I 
really  did.  My  o\vd.  self.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  drawing-room  by  myself.  And 
I  wanted  to  do  something  because  it 
was  so  lonely — -and  the  wind  made  such 
a  noise.  And  I  began  to  write — and  I 
made  it  mournful  at  first.  And  then  I 
couldu't  go  on  with  it,  so  I  thought  I'd 
make  it  funny.  See,  here  it  is  in  the 
exercise-book — with  all  the  mistakes  in 
it.  You  know  you  always  keep  making 
mistakes  when  you  write  poetry." 


Dear  Mamma  had  never  written  ))o- 
etry.  It  was  revealed  aftcrwiuil  lliat 
"Poor  Papa"  had  done  something  of 
the  sort  before  he  was  married.  But 
never  Mamma.  And  the  rest  of  the 
children — Aunt  Emma's  children  and 
Aunt  Caroline's  and  Uncle  Charles's — 
had  never  shown  any  tendencies  of  the 
kind.  And  the  Square  children  never 
did  it.  I  think  she  was  a  little  alarmed. 
She  may  privately  have  been  struck  \\-ith 
a  doubt  as  to  its  being  quite  healthy. 
I  am  afraid  she  thought  it  was  enor- 
mously clever — and,  in  those  days,  one 
not  infrequently  heard  darkling  stories 
of  children  who  were  so  clever  that  "  it 
flew  to  the  brain,"  -ndth  fatal  results. 
And  yet,  whatever  her  startled  thoughts 
were,  she  was  uudisguisedly  filled  with 
delight  and  abuost  incredulous  admi- 
ration. She  glanced  at  the  exercise- 
book  and  looked  up  from  it  quite 
blushing  herself  with  sm-prise  and 
pleasure. 

"Well,  my  dear  "  she  said,  "  you  have 
taken  me  by  sui-jDrise,  I  must  confess. 
I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  It — 
why  it  is  so  clever  !  " 

And  she  put  her  arms  about  the  over- 
whelmed and  ecstasized  Small  Person 
and  kissed  her.  And  for  some  reason 
her  ej'es  looked  quite  oddlj-  bright,  and 
the  Small  Person,  delighted  though  she 
was,  felt  a  queer  little  lump  for  a  mo- 
ment in  her  throat. 

This  being,  I  suppose,  because  they 
were  both  feminine  things,  and  could 
not  even  be  very  much  delighted  with- 
out being  tempted  to  some  quaint 
emotion. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


EDITH    SOJIEEVILLE 


■AND    RAW    TURNIPS. 


I  FIND  it  rather  interesting  to  recall 
that,  having  had  the  amusement  of  writ- 
ing the  i3oem  and  the  rapturous  excite- 
ment of  finding  it  was  a  success  with 
Mamma,  the  Small  Person  did  not  con- 
cern herself  further  about  it.  It  is 
more  than  2)rol)abl(>  that  it  had  a  small 
career  of  its  own  among  her  friends  and 
relatives  ;  l)ut  of  that  she  seems  to  have 
heard  nothing-  but  that  it  was  read  to  a 
mature  gentleman   who  23rt)nouuced  it 
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"clever."  She  did  not  inquire  into  the 
details  and  Avas  given  none  of  them. 
This  was  discreet  enoiigh  on  the  part 
of  the  older  jjeople.  She  was  not  a  self- 
conscious,  timid  child,  to  whom  con- 
stant praise  was  a  necessity.  She  was 
an  extremely  healthy  and  joyous  Small 
Person,  and  took  life  with  ease  and  good 
cheer.  She  would  have  been  disappoint- 
ed if  Mamma  had  thought  her  "jjieceof 
poetry"  silly  and  had  not  laughed  at 
all.  As  she  had  laughed  so  much  and 
had  been  so  pleased  she  had  had  all 
the  triumi^h  her  nature  craved,  and 
more  might  have  been  bad  for  her.  To 
have  been  led  to  attach  any  imi^ortance 
to  the  little  effusion  or  to  regard  it 
with  resjject  would  certainly  have  been 
harmful.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
was  the  decision  of  Mamma,  who  prob- 
al)ly  liked  her  entire  unconsciousness. 

It  was  possibly,  however,  a  j^iece  of 
good  fortune  for  "her  that  her  first  effort 
had  not  been  a  source  of  discourage- 
ment to  her.  If  it  had  been,  it  is  likely 
that  she  would  have  done  nothing  more, 
and  so  would  not  have  sjjent  her  early 
years  in  unconscious  training,  which 
later  enabled  her  to  make  an  honest 
livelihood. 

As  it  was,  though  she  wrote  no  more 
poetry,  she  began  to  scribble  on  slates 
and  in  old  account  -  books  thrilling 
scenes  from  the  dramas  acted  with  the 
Doll.  It  was  very  exciting  to  write 
them  down,  and  they  looked  very  beau- 
tiful when  Awitten — jDarticularly  if  the 
slate-pencil  was  sharp — but  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  get  a  whole  scene  on  to  a 
slate.  They  had  a  habit  of  not  fitting, 
and  then  it  was  awkward.  And  it  hap- 
pened so  frequently  that  just  at  the 
most  exciting  jDoint  one's  jDencil  would 
reach  the  very  last  line  that  could  be 
crowded  in  and  strike  against  the  frame 
in  the  middle  of  a  scene — even  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  And  it  destroyed 
the  sentiment  and  the  thrill  so  to  break 
off  in  such  a  manner  as  this  : 

"Sir  Marmaduke  turned  proudly 
away.  The  haughty  blood  of  the  Max- 
weltons  sprang  to  his  cheek.  Ethel- 
berta's  heart  beat  wildly.  She  held  out 
her  snowy  ai-ms.  '  Oh,  Marmadiike  ! ' 
she  cried.  'Oh,  Marmaduke,  I  cannot 
bear  it,'  and  she  burst " 

You   cannot  get  in  any  more  when 


you  come  to  the  wooden  frame  itself, 
and  it  was  trying  to  everybody — Sir 
Marmaduke  Maxwelton  included — not 
to  know  that  Ethelberta  simj^ly  burst 
into  tears. 

And  it  spoiled  it  to  sponge  it  all  out 
and  continue  on  a  clean  slate.  One 
wanted  to  read  it  all  together  and  get 
the  whole  effect  at  once.  It  was  better 
in  old  butcher's  books,  because  there 
was  more  room,  though  of  course  the 
cook  never  had  "  done  with  them  "  until 
there  were  only  a  few  pages  left,  and 
even  these  were  only  given  up  because 
they  were  greasy.  Sometimes  one  had 
to  scribble  between  entries,  and  then  it 
might  happen  that  when  Ethelberta, 
"  ajjijalled  by  the  sight  of  a  strong  man 
weeping,  bent  over  her  lover,  laying 
her  white  hand  upon  his  broad  shoul- 
der, and  said,  'Marmaduke,  what  has 
grieved  you  so  ?  Speak,  dearest,  speak ! ' 
Sir  Marmaduke  turned  his  anguished 
eyes  upon  her,  and  cried  in  heart-wrung 
tones  :  '  Ethelberta — my  darling — oh, 
that  it  should  be  so  Onions  Id.  Shoul- 
der of  Mutton  10s." 

And  old  copy-books  were  almost  as 
bad,  though  one  sometimes  did  get  a 
few  more  blank  leaves.  But  with  her 
knowledge  of  the  impassioned  nature  of 
the  descendant  of  the  Maxweltons  and 
his  way  with  Ethelberta  when  he  was  ex- 
jDressing  his  emotions  freely,  the  Small 
Person  could  not  feel  that  "Content- 
ment is  better  than  riches,"  "Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  "A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,"  were  sentiments 
likely  to  "  burst  forth  from  his  o'er- 
charged  bosom  as  he  gazed  into  her 
violet  eyes  and  sighed  in  tender  tones  " 
— which  not  infrequently  happened  to 
him.  Yes,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  paper.  When  one's  maturity 
realizes  how  very  much  there  is  of  it  in 
the  world,  and  how  much  might  be  left 
blank  with  advantage,  and  how  much 
one  is  obliged  by  social  rules  to  cover 
when  one  would  so  far  j)refer  to  leave 
it  untouched,  it  seems  rather  sad  that 
an  eager  Small  Person  could  not  have 
had  enough  when  she  so  needed  it  for 
sei-ious  purposes. 

But  she  collected  all  she  could  and 
covered  it  with  vivid  creations.  It  was 
necessary  that  she  should  take  precau- 
tions about  secreting  it  safely,  however. 
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"  The  boys,"  bavins  in  some  unes- 
pliiiiiod  way  discovered  her  tendencies, 
were  immensely  exbilarated  by  the  idea 
and  indulged  in  the  most  brilliant  wit- 
ticisms at  her  expense. 

"  I  say  !  "  they  would  ijroclaim.  "  she's 
writing  a  three  -  volumed  novel.  The 
heroine  has  golden  hair  that  trails  on 
the  ground.  Her  name's  Lady  Adol- 
phusina." 

They  were  not  ill-natured,  but  a  giii 
who  was  "  romantic  "  must  expect  to 
be  made  fun  of.  They  used  to  pre- 
tend to  have  found  pieces  of  her  manu- 
script and  to  quote  extracts  from  them 
when  there  were  people  to  hear. 

It  was  great  fun  for  the  boys,  but 
the  frogs — I  should  say  the  Small  Per- 
son— did  not  enjoy  it".  She  was  pri- 
vately a  sensitive  and  intensely  proud 
Small  Person,  and  she  hated  it,  if  the 
truth  were  told.  Slip  was  childishly 
frank  but  dcsiiciTitdy  tenacious  of  cer- 
tain reserves,  nl'  wliicli  the  story-wi'iting 
was  one.  She  liked  it  so  miich,  but  she 
was  secretly  afraid  it  was  a  ridiculous 
thing  for  a  little  girl  to  do.  Of  course 
a  child  could  not  really  wi-ite  stories, 
and  perlmjis  it  was  rather  silly  and  con- 
ceited ti>  in-eteiiil.  even  for  amusement, 
that  shi^  was  deling  it.  But  she  never 
let  anyone  see  what  she  wrote.  She 
would  have  j)erished  rather.  And  it 
reallj^  hurt  nobody,  however  silly  it 
was. 

She  used  to  grow  hot  all  over  when 
the  boys  made  fun  of  her.  She  grew 
hot  even  if  no  one  heard  them,  and  if 
they  began  before  strangers  she  felt  the 
scarlet  rush  not  only  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair  but  all  among  them  and  to  the 
najie  of  her  neck.  She  used  to  feel 
herself  fly  into  a  blazing  rage,  but  the 
realization  she  began  her  first  conscious 
experience  with  at  two  years  old — the 
complete  realization  of  the  uselessness 
of  attacking  a  Fixed  Pact  —  used  to 
make  her  keejD  still.  The  boys  were  a 
Fixed  Fact.  You  calnnot  stop  boys  un- 
less you  Murder  them  ;  and  though  you 
may  feel  —  for  one  wild,  rushing  mo- 
ment— that  they  deserve  it,  you  can't 
Murder  your  ovra  brothers.  If  you 
call  names  and  stamp  your  feet  they 
will  tease  you  more  ;  if  you  burst  out 
crying  they  will  laugli  and  say  that  is 
always  the  waj-  with  girls,  so  upon  the 


whole  it  seems  better  to  try  not  to  looh 
in  a  rage  and  keep  your  fury  inside  the 
little  bodice  of  your  fro{!k.  She  was 
too  young  to  have  reached  the  Higher 
Carelessness  of  Theosophy  and  avoid 
feeling  the  rage.  She  was  a  mild  creat- 
ure when  left  alone  to  the  Doll  and  the 
Story,  but  she  was  cajjable  of  furies 
many  sizes  too  large  for  her.  Irritable 
she  never  was,  murderous  she  had  felt 
on  more  than  one  occasion  when  she 
was  not  suspected  of  it.  She  was  a 
great  deal  too  proud  to  "  let  peojjle 
see."  So  she  always  hid  her  scraps  of 
paper,  and  secreted  herself  when  she 
was  covering  them. 

Mamma  knew  and  never  catechised 
her  about  them  in  the  least,  which  was 
very  perfect  in  her.  She  doubtless 
knew  that  in  a  riidimentary  form  they 
contained  the  charms  which  enriched 
the  pages  of  the  Famihj  Herald  and 
the  Young  Ladies'  Half  penny  Journal, 
but  she  was  too  kind  to  interfere  with 
them,  as  they  did  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  "Pinnoek's  England"  or  inspire 
the  child  with  self-conscious  airs  and 
graces. 

My  memory  of  them  is  that  they 
were  extremely  like  the  inspirations  of 
the  Young  Ladies'  Halfpenni/.  The 
heroines  had  the  catalogued  list  of 
charms  which  was  indispensable  in  the 
Journal  type  of  literature.  One  went 
over  them  carefully  and  left  nothing 
out.  One  did  not  say  in  an  indefinite, 
slip-shod  manner  that  Cecile  was  a 
blonde.  One  entered  into  detail  and 
described  what  she  "  had  "  in  the  way 
of  graces.  "  She  had  a  mass  of  silken, 
golden  locks  which  fell  far  below  her 
tiny  waist  in  a  shower  of  luxuriant 
ringlets.  She  had  a  straight,  delicate 
nose,  large  pellucid  -violet  eyes,  slender, 
arched  eyebrows,  lashes  which  swept 
her  softly  rounded,  rose-tinted  cheek,  a 
mouth  like  Cupid's  bow,  a  brow  of  ivory 
on  wdiich  azure  veins  meandered,  pink 
ears  like  ocean  shells,  a  throat  like  ala- 
baster, shoulders  like  marble,  a  waist 
which  one  might  s])an.  soft,  fair  arms, 
sno\\^',  tapering,  dimpled  hands,  and 
the  tiniest  feet  in  the  world.  She  wore 
a  filmy  white  robe,  confined  at  her 
slender  waist  by  a  girdle  of  pearl  and 
gold,  and  her  luxuriant  golden  tresses 
were  wreathed  with  snowdrops." 
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Heroines  were  not  tilings  to  be 
passed  over  as  mere  trivialities  or  every- 
day aifairs.  Neither  were  heroes.  Sir 
Marmaduke  Maxweltou  covered  nearly 
two  whole  slates  before  he  was  done 
with,  and  then  entire  justice  was  not 
done  to  the  "  patrician  air  which  marked 
all  of  Maxwelton  blood." 

But  how  entrancing  it  was  to  do  it. 
The  Small  Person  jiarticularly  revelled 
in  the  hair,  and  eyes,  and  noses.  Noses 
had  always  struck  her  as  being  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory,  as  a  rule,  but  with 
a  pencil  in  one's  hand  one  can  "  chisel  " 
them,  and  "  daintily  model  "  them  ; 
they  can  be  given  a  "  delicately  patrician 
outline,"  a  "proud  aquiline  curve,"  "a 
coquettish  tilt,"  and  be  made  Greek  or 
Roman  with  a  touch,  and  as  to  hair,  to 
be  able  to  bestow  "  torrents "  of  it,  or 
"  masses,"  or  "  coils,"  or  "coronals,"  or 
"  clouds,"  is  an  actual  relief  to  the  feel- 
ings. Out  of  a  butcher's  or  greengi-o- 
cer's  book  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of 
eyes,  but  within  their  classic  pages  ab- 
solutely none. 

Edith  Somerville's  hair,  I  remember 
distinctly,  was  golden  -  iDrown.  The 
weight  of  the  "  long,  thick,  heavy  curls 
which  fell  almost  to  her  knee "  was 
never  stated,  but  my  impression — the 
cold,  callous  impression  produced  by 
a  retentive  memory  dra^\-ing  from  the 
shades  of  the  past  the  picture  its  vol- 
ume made  on  the  Small  Person's  mind 
— my  imjiression  would  be  that  no 
mortal  frame  could  have  borne  it  about. 
Edith  Somerville  would  have  been 
dragged  to  earth  by  it.  Her  eyes  were 
"  large,  soft,  violet  eyes,"  and  were 
shaded  by  "  fringes  "  almost  as  long 
and  heavy  as  her  hair.  But  neither  of 
these  advantages  restrained  her  from 
active  adventure  and  emotions  suffi- 
ciently varied  and  deep  to  have  reduced 
lier  to  Hail-  Restorer  as  a  stern  neces- 
sity. 

Slie  was  not  created  in  a  copy-book 
or  recorded  on  a  slate.     She  was  Told. 

She  began  in  school  on  one  of  the 
"  Embroidery  "  Afternoons.  On  two  or 
three  afternoons  each  week  the  femi- 
nine portion  of  the  school  was  allowed 
to  do  fancy-work — to  embroider,  to  cro- 
chet, to  do  tatting,  or  make  slippers  or 
cushions,  with  pink  lap-dogs,  or  blue 
tulips,  or  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes  on 


them  in  wool-work  and  beads.  They 
were  delightful  afternoons,  and  the 
reins  of  discipline  were  relaxed. 

Sometimes  some  one  read  aloud,  and 
when  this  was  not  being  done  low- voiced 
talk  was  permitted. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
children  to  say  to  each  other  : 

"Do  you  know  any  tales  to  tell  ?  " 

The  Small  Person,  on  being  asked 
this  question,  had  told  something  more 
than  once.  But  being  asked  on  this 
special  afternoon  by  the  little  girl  sit- 
ting next  to  her,  she  did  not  reply  en- 
couragingly. 

"  I  can't  think  of  anj'thing  to  tell," 
she  said. 

"  Oh,  try,"  said  her  small  neighbor, 
whose  name  was  Kate.  "Just  try; 
you'll  remember  something." 

"I  don't  think  I  can,"  said  the  Small 
Person.  "  The  things  I  know  best 
seem  to  have  gone  out  of  my  head." 

"  AVell,  tell  an  old  one,  then,"  argued 
Kate.  "Just  anything  will  do.  You 
know  such  a  lot." 

The  Small  Person  was  making  won- 
derful open-work  embroidery,  com- 
posed of  a  pattern  in  holes  which  had  to 
be  stitched  round  with  great  care.  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  took  a  fresh 
needleful  of  cotton  from  the  twisted  coil 
which  was  kept  thrown  round  her  neck, 
so  that  it  was  easy  to  j^uU  a  thread  out 
of. 

"I  don't  want  to  tell  an  old  one,"  she 
said  ;  "  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
I'U  make  one  up  out  of  my  head." 

".Make  one  out  of  your  own  head  !  " 
said  Kate,  with  excitement.  "  Can 
you  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  can,"  answered  the  Small 
Person,  with  some  slight  awkwardness. 
"  Don't  you  tell  anyone — but  I  some- 
times make  them  uj)  for  myself — just 
for  fun,  you  know — and  write  them  on 
slates,  but  you  can't  get  them  all  in  on 
a  slate." 

"  You  lorite  them  !  "  Kate  exclaimed 
in  a  breathless  whisper,  staring  at  her 
with  doubting  but  respectful  eyes. 

"Yes,"  the  Small  Person  whispered 
back.     "  It's  very  easy." 

"  Why "  gasped  Kate.     "  Why — 

you're  an  Auth'ress — like  Charles  Dick- 
ens." 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  said  the  Small  Per- 
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soil,  a  little  crossly,  because  somehow 
she  felt  rather  ridiculous  and  2>reten- 
tious.  "I'm  not.  Of  course  that's  dif- 
ferent. I  just  make  them  xi-p.  It  isn't 
a  bit  hard." 

"Do  you  make  them  up  out  of  things 
you've  read'?  "  asked  Kate. 

"  No,  that  wouldn't  be  any  fun.  I 
just  think  them." 

Kate  gazed  at  her,  doubtful  respect 
mingling  itself  with  keen  curiosity. 
She  edged  closer  to  her. 

"Make  one  up  now,"  she  said,  "and 
tell  it  to  me.  Nobody  will  hear  if  you 
sjK'ak  low." 

And  so  began  the  first  chapter  of 
"Edith  Somerville."  It  may  have  been 
the  Small  Person's  liberality  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  golden-bl-o-mi  hair,  her  lavish- 
ness  as  to  features  and  comj)lexiou,  and 
the  depth  and  size  of  the  violet  eyes 
which  fascinated  her  hearer.  Suffice  it 
to  say  she  was  bound  as  by  a  si^ell. 
She  edged  closer  and  closer  and  hung 
upon  the  words  of  the  story  -  teller 
breathlessly.  She  had  an  animated  lit- 
tle face  and  it  became  more  animated 
with  every  incident.  Her  crochet- work 
was  neglected  and  she  made  mistakes 
in  it.  If  there  was  a  moment's  inter- 
ruption, for  any  reason  whatever,  the 
instant  the  cause  was  removed  she 
snuggled  excitedly  against  the  Small 
Person,  saying  : 

"  Oh,  go  on,  go  on  !  Tell  some  more, 
tell  some  more  !  " 

The  Small  Person  became  excited 
herseK.  She  was  not  limited  by  a  slate- 
frame  and  she  had  the  stimulus  of  an  en- 
raptui-ed  audience.  She  "  told  "  "  Edith 
Somerville"  all  the  afternoon,  and  when 
she  left  the  school-room  Kate  followed 
her  while  she  related  it  on  the  way  home, 
and  even  stood  and  told  some  more  at 
the  front  gate.  It  was  not  finished 
when  they  jjarted.  It  was  not  a  story 
to  be  finished  in  an  afternoon.  It  was 
to  be  continued  on  the  next  opportun- 
ity. It  was  continued  at  all  sorts  of 
times  and  in  all  sorts  of  places.  Kate 
allowed  no  ojijjortuuity  or  the  ghost  of 
one  to  slip  liy. 

"Just  tfU'a  little  'Edith  Somerville' 
while  wc'ie  waiting,"  she  would  say, 
wli(th(  r  it  was  in  the  few  minutes  be- 
fiiic  ]\[isw  Hatleigh  came  in,  or  in  a  few 
minutes  when  she  was  called  from  the 


room  by  some  unforeseen  incident,  or 
on  the  way  down-staii's,  or  in  the  cloak- 
room, or  waiting  for  the  door-bell  to  be 
answered  when  the  Small  Person  went 
home  to  her  dinner  or  tea.  It  was  not 
only  the  Embroidery  Afternoons  that 
we  utilized,  any  afternoon  or  morning, 
or  any  hour  would  do. 

For  a  short  time  the  narrative  was 
an  entire  secret.  The  Small  Person 
was  as  afraid  of  being  heard  as  she 
was  when  she  entertained  herself  with 
the  Doll.  When  anyone  apjiroached  she 
dropped  her  voice  very  low  or  stopped 
speaking.  "What  makes  you  so  fun- 
ny ? "  Kate  used  to  say.  "  I  wouldn't 
care  a  bit.  It's  a  beautiful  tale."  And 
somehow  one  of  the  other  little  girls 
found  out  that  the  beautiful  tale  was 
being  told,  and  Kate  was  made  a  go- 
between  in  the  matter  of  ajsjseal. 

"  Lizzie  wants  to  know  if  she  may 
listen?"  the  Small  Person  was  asked, 
and  after  a  little  hesitation  she  gave 
consent  and  Lizzie  listened,  and  a  little 
later  one  or  two  others  attached  them- 
selves to  the  jJarty.  There  were  occa- 
sions when  three  or  four  little  girls 
revelled  in  the  woes  and  raptures  of 
Edith  Somerville. 

The  relation  lasted  for  weeks.  It 
began  with  the  heroine's  infancy  and 
included  her  boarding-school  days  and 
the  adventui'es  of  all  her  comiDauions 
of  both  sexes.  There  was  a  youthful 
female  villain  whose  vices  were  stamjied 
uiDon  her  complexion.  She  had  raven 
hair  and  an  olive  skin,  and  she  began 
her  career  of  iniquity  at  twelve  years 
old,  when  she  told  lies  about  the  nice 
blonde  girls  at  the  boarding-school,  and 
through  heartless  duplicity  and  fiend- 
ish machinations  was  the  cause  of  Edith 
Somerville's  being  put  to  bed — for  noth- 
ing. She  was  always  found  out  in  the 
most  humiliating  way  and  covered  with 
ignominy  ;iU(l  n  infusion,  besides  being 
put  to  111!  I  hirsclf  and  given  jjages  and 
pages  of  <xfiii  hssons  to  learn.  But 
this  did  not  tliscourage  her  ;  she  always 
began  again.  An  ordinary  boarding- 
school  would  have  dismissed  her  and 
sent  her  home  in  charge  of  a  iinliceiiiau, 
but  this  school  could  u.it  lia\c  -unc  on 
without  her.  Edith  SonHivillr  ^^n^\V\ 
have  had  no  opporfunily  In  sliiiic  at 
all,   and    her    life   wouhl    have    become 
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a  dat,  stale,  and  nuprotitahle  affair. 
Nothing  could  daiiiii  tlie  ardor  of  the 
little  female  villain  with  the  large  black 
eyes.  When  they  had  left  school,  and 
Cecil  Castletou,  who  had  purple  eyes 
and  soft  black  hair,  loomed  uj)  at  Som- 
erville  Hall,  with  a  tall,  slender,  grace- 
ful figure  and  a  slender,  silken  mus- 
tache, then  the  female  villain  began  to 
look  about  her  seriously  to  invent  new 
plots  in  which  she  could  be  unmasked, 
to  the  joy  of  all  the  blond  people  con- 
cerned. Cecil  Castleton's  complexion 
was  not  olive  and  his  hair  was  not  raven 
— it  was  only  black,  and  soft  and  wavy, 
and  his  eyes  were  purple,  which  quite 
saved  him  from  being  a  villain.  You 
could  not  be  a  villain  if  you  had  purj)le 
eyes.  The  female  villain  was  naturally 
deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and  wished 
to  separate  him  from  Edith  Somerville. 
But  of  course  it  was  no  use.  She 
would  do  things  it  would  take  days  to 
tell  about,  and  the  narration  of  which 
would  cause  the  school-room  audience 
to  gasj)  and  turn  quite  pale,  but  Cecil 
Castleton  always  fovmd  her  out  after 
Edith  Somerville  and  himself  had  suf- 
fered agonies.  And  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  could  scarcely  have  helped  it. 
One  might  have  imagined  that  she  was 
extremely  careful  to  commit  no  crime 
which  could  not  be  exjiosed.  She  was 
always  droj^ping  things  where  peoj)le 
would  find  them  when  she  had  been 
listening,  and  she  sat  n\)  at  nights  to 
keep  a  diary  about  the  lies  she  told  and 
those  she  intended  to  tell,  and  even 
wrote  letters  to  her  aunt  that  she  might 
gloat  in  black  and  white  over  the  mis- 
eries and  estrangements  she  was  plan- 
ning. Sometimes  she  even  put  these 
letters  into  the  wrong  enveloi^es,  par- 
ticularly when  she  intended  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  take  tea  vdih.  Edith 
Somerville's  bosom  friend.  This  fee- 
bleness of  mind  may,  like  her  char- 
acter, have  been  the  result  of  her  com- 
plexion, but  it  gave  thrill  and  excite- 
ment to  the  story. 

And  how  the  audience  was  enthralled  ! 
It  would  be  a  pleasing  triumph  for  a 
stcn-y  -  teller  of  mature  years  to  see 
such  eyes,  such  lips,  to  hear  such  ex- 
clamations of  delight  or  horror  as  this 
inchoate   Small    Person    was    inspired 

by. 


Naturally,  stories  told  in  school  and 
at  odd  times  meet  with  interruptions. 

"  Young  ladies,  you  are  talking  !  " 
Miss  Hatleigh  would  say  sometimes, 
or  one  would  reach  the  front  gate,  or 
some  one  would  intrude,  and  then 
everything  stojiped.  AVhen  it  began 
again  it  began  with  a  formula. 

" And    so — Edith  came  floating 

lightly  down  the  broad  old  oak  stair- 
way while  Cecil  Castleton  stood  wait- 
ing below." 

It  always  began  "And  so."  That 
seemed  to  join  it  on  to  what  had  gone 
before.  Accordingly,  if  the  Small  Per- 
son paused  for  a  moment,  Kate,  whose 
jsroperty  she  had  become,  and  who  ex- 
jsloited  her,  as  it  were,  and  always  sat 
next  to  her,  would  make  a  little  excited 
movement  of  impatience  in  her  seat, 
and  i^oke  her  in  the  side  with  her  el- 
bow. 

"  And   so "   she   would   suggest. 

"And  so — and  so Oh,  do  go  on  !  " 

And  the  others  would  lean  forward 
also,  and  re^jeat :  "And  so  ? — And  so  ?  " 
until  she  began  again. 

The  history  of  Edith  Somerville  be- 
ing completed  she  began  another  ro- 
mance of  equal  power. 

It  was  also  of  eqvial  length,  extend- 
ing over  weeks  of  relation,  and  at  its 
completion  she  began  another,  and  an- 
other, and  another.  There  is  no  know- 
ing how  many  she  told,  but  however 
her  audience  varied  Kate  always  sat 
next  to  her.  There  were  never  more 
than  two  or  three  other  listeners.  The 
Tale  Listeners  were  a  little  exclusive 
and  liked  to  keei?  together. 

It  was  through  a  brilliant  inspiration 
of  Kate's  that  a  banquet  became  part 
of  the  performance.  The  Small  Person 
was  extremely  fond  of  green  apples — 
very  green  and  sour  ones,  such  as  can 
be  i^urchased  at  the  apple-stands  only 
sufficiently  early  in  the  year  to  be  con- 
sidered unfit  for  human  food.  A  ripe 
and  rosy  apjile  offered  no  inducements, 
but  a  perfectly  green  one,  each  crisp 
bite  of  which  was  fuU  of  sharp  juice, 
was  a  thing  to  revel  in. 

Knowing  this  taste,  Kate  had  the 
adroit  wit  to  arrive  one  afternoon  with 
her  small  pocket  bulging. 

"  I've  got  something  !  "  she  whis- 
pered. 
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•'  ■\Vliat  is  it  y  "  drinks  were  taken — sips  out  of  the  side 

'•  Sonietliins  to  cat  while  you're  tell-  of  the  jug,  combined  with  green  apples. 

ing  '  Edith  Somervillo.'     Green  apples."  Nobody    was  particularly  thirsty,   and 

They  wore  such  a  rapturous  success  if  they  had   been  there  was  plenty  of 

and   seemed  so   inspiring   in  their  ef-  water   downstairs,    but   that    was   not 


feet  that  they  founded  a  custom.  The 
Listeners  got  into  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing them  by  turns.  Green  gooseber- 
ries were  also  tried  and  soon  Kate  had 
another  inspiration. 


contraband,   it  was  not  mingled  with 
acid  ajipli-s  and  "  Edith  Somerville." 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  delightful 
riot  and  dissipation  in  it.  It  was  a  sort 
of  school-room  Bacchanalian  orgie,  and 


If  I  can  get  a  little  jug  downstairs,"  it   added  to  the  adventures   of   Edith 

she   whispered  one    afternoon,   "I  am  Somerville   just   the   touch   of   licen.se 

going  to  fill  it  with  water  and  bring  it  needed.    The  Small  Person's  enjoyment 

up  hidden  in  my  frock.     And  we  can  was  a  luxurious  thing.      To  till  one's 

hide  it  under  the  form  and  take  drinks  mouth  with  green   apple  and  wash    it 

out  of  it  when  no  one  is  looking."  Aovra  furtively  from  the  jug  under  the 

This  may  not  appear  to  be  a  wild-  form  was  bordering  on  perilous  advent- 

ly    riotous    proceeding,    but    as    jugs  ure.     She  was  very  fond  of  bordering 

of  water   were  not  admitted  into   the  on  adventure.     When  apples  were  no 

school-room  and  if  one  wanted  a  drink  longer  green    somebody   brought   raw 

one  went  decorously  do^vnstairs   first,  turnips.      Perhaps  it  was  Kate  again, 

the  idea  of  a  private' jug  and  concealed  She  was  a  child  ^^•ith  resources.     Some 

libations  was  a  daring  and  intoxicating  of  the  girls  seemed  to  like  them.     The 

thing.  Small  Person  did  not,  but  she  liked  the 

Only  Kate    would   have   thought  of  sense  of  luxury  and  peril  they  represent- 

this.    "She  was  a  little  girl  ■(\dth  a  tre-  ed.     She  was  so  pleased  with  the  flavor 

mendous    flow   of    spirits  and    an    en-  of  the  situation  that  she  bore  up  against 

terprising  mind.     She  was  sometimes  the  flavor  of  the  raw  turnips.     She  never 

spoken  of  by  the  authorities,  rather  dis-  told  her  fellow-banqueters  that  she  did 

approvingly,  as  "a  Romp."  not  enjoy  them,  that  she  found  them 

The  Romp  managed  the  feat  of  bring-  tough  and  queer,  and  that  it  needed  a 

ing  up  the  jug  of  water.     It  was  quite  great  deal  of  water  to  wash  them  down, 

thrilling  to  see  her  come  in  as   if  she  She  took   large  bites   and  obstinately 

had  nothing  whatever  concealed  behind  refused  to  admit  to  herself  that  they 

the   folds   of    her    skirt.     She   walked  were   on  the  whole  rather  nasty.     To 

carefully  and  showed  signs  of  repress-  admit   this  would  have   been  to  have 

ing  giggles  as  she  approached  the  Lis-  lost  an  atmosphere— an  illusion.     And 

teners.  she  was  very  fond  of  her  illusions.     She 

"Have  you  got  it?"  whispered  the  loved  them".     She  went  on  telling  the 

Small  Person.  stories  and  the  listeners  hung  on  her 

"  Yes— under  my   frock.     I'll  put  it  words  and  nourished  themselves  with 

under  the  form."    '  deadly  indigestibles.     And  nobody  died 

It  was  put  under  the  form  and,  as  —either  of  "  Edith  Somerville  "  or  the 

soon    as   it   was    considered    discreet,  raw  turnips. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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B\  Stephen  T.  Aveling. 

><  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  on 
May  28th,  there  were  great  rejoicings  in  the  City 
of  Rochester,  in  the  County  of  Kent  :  Charles 
Stuart  the  Second  had  arrived  in  Rochester  from 
tlie  Cdutiiitut  on  his  way  to  Loudon,  and  the 
intiuarchy  was  about  to  be  restored.  Rochester 
had  been  the  centre  of  a  jjortion  of  Cromwell's 
army,  which  under  Colonel  Gibbon  had  been 
C|uartered  upon  the  city.  Gibbon  had  been  load- 
ed with  honors  and  lands  by  Cromwell,  and 
doubtless  expected  to  be  dispossessed  of  them  on 
the  revival  of  the  monarchy. 

Rochester  being  a  loyal  town,  the  house  of  many 
gf)od  royalist  had  been  confiscated  by  Gibbon  un- 
L  Cromwell's  orders.     The  house  of  Francis  Clerke 
^^  IS  one  of  these — a  house  built  in  the  reigu  of  Queen 
l]li/,d)(th,  when  England  was  "  one  great  stonemasons 
-     P  ^  lid  '     Its  ground  plan  was  a  letter  E,  in  honor  of  the 

(^uc(  u   the  two  outer  projections  forming  wings,  and  the 
ccntie  i)io]ection  th(>  pouh. 

It  IS  built  ot  led  l)ii(k,  and  has  an  oak  roof  covered  with  red  tiles.  Most  of 
the  ^\ludo^\-fl  lines  muUions  etc.,  are  of  oak,  but  some  are  of  moulded  brick. 
The  porch,  and  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  porch,  appear  to  have  been  cased 
with  a  brighter  red  brick,  some  fifty  years  after  the  erection  of  the  building. 
Some  elaborate  stiiug-courses,  mouldings,  j)ilasters,  and  decoration  in  brick-work 
were  then  added. 

Clerke  was  Recorder  for  Rochester,  and  afterward  Member  of  Parliament.  His 
father  had  also  been  member,  and  was  knighted  by  King  Charles  the  First. 

Francis  Clerke's  house  being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  Colonel  Gibbon 
took  it  and  dwelt  in  it,  Clerke  afterward  redeeming  it  by  jDayiug  to  Cromwell's 
commissioners  £200.  The  documents  relating  to  this  payment  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Record  Office.  Cromwell  wanted  the  money  rather  than  the  house. 
The  loyal  city  of  Rochester  had  suffered  under  Cromwell,  and  welcomed  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  the  King's  return.  His  journey  was  from  Dover  through 
Canterbury  ;  at  the  former  place  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  presented  him  "  a 
large  liible  with  gold  clasps." 

'•  On  Monday,  the  28th  of  May,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  he  came  unto  Rochester 
about  .5  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  immediately  to  Collonel  Gibbon, 
his  house,  where,  after  he  had  a  little  refreshed  himself,  he  w'ent  to  Cliathaiii,  to 
see  the  '  Royal  Sovereign '  (a  large  ship  which  lay  there),*  and  returned  tliat 
night  to  Collonel  Gibbon,  his  house,  where  he  lay,  and  was  by  the  Collonel  pre- 
sented witli  a  most  diityful  and  loyal  address  from  him  and  his  Regiment,  which 
was  then  Quartered  in  Rochester." 

The  royal  and  episcopal  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  Colonel  Gibbon  dur- 
iiii;-  tlif  usurpation,  and  which  by  the  return  of  his  sovereign  he  was  on  the 
pciiut  of  losing,  were  wisely  confirmed  by  the  King,  and  Gibbon  was  made  loyal 
by  the  generosity  of  the  King.  The  town  was  fully  decorated  with  banners  and 
ribbons  "  and  silver  bodkins."  "  The  citizens  had  hung  up,  over  the  midst  of 
the  streets,  many  beautiful  garlands,  curiously  made  up  with  costly  scarves  and 


•  The  King,  during  his  .-ibodc 
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ribbons,  decked  with  spoous  aud  bod- 
kins of  silver,  and  small  plate  of  several 
sorts  ;  aud  some  with  gold  chains,  in 
like  sort  as  at  Cautei-bury ;  each  striv- 
ing to  outdo  the  other  in  all  exjsressions 
of  joy."  * 

The  walls  were  adorned  with  hang- 
ings and  carpets  of  taijestrv  and  other 
costly  stuff.  There  were  maids  "  clad 
all  alike  in  white  garments,"  with 
scarves  about  them  ;  who,  having  jjre- 
pared  many  flaskets  covered  with  tine 
linen  aud  adorued  with  rich  scarves 
and  ribbons,  which  flaskets  were  full  of 
flowers  and  sweet  herbs,  strewed  the 
way.  There  were  multitudes  of  country 
people  making  loud  shouts,  aud  in  many 
places  "  sets  of  loud  music  ; "  also  the 
old  music  of  tabor  and  pipe.    The  street 


severe  as  that  of  any  tyrant  king.  Hair 
aud  beards  were  beginning  to  grow  on 
the  Cromwellian  heads  and  faces,  and  a 
loug  curling  wig  covered  the  cropped 
])()11  of  many  a  Puritan  returned  to 
loyalty.  From  the  picturesque  win- 
dows of  the  overhanging  liousc  s.  tlnwers 
werethro^\'n  do-mi  in  the  l\iiij  s  ]i,itli  as 
he  rode.  The  Cathedrul  b<Hs  mug  out 
a  merry  jieal,  and  from  a  turret  of  the 
keep  of  the  great  Norman  castle,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  a  royal 
flag  spread  itself  to  the  breeze.  This 
tower,  externally,  is  scarcely  altered 
since  that  great  day,  and  it  v>as  even 
then  five  and  a  haK  centuries  old. 

The  king  rode  a  magnificent  horse 
and  was  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a 
handsome   canopy   sujiported    by   four 
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was  thronged  and  every  window  crowd- 
ed with  i3eoi)le,  and  there  was  scram- 
bling for  money  by  the  small  boys  and 
girls.  Snatches  of  royalist  songs,  which 
had  been  prohibited  for  many  years, 
now  came  from  the  lips  of  loviil  men 
who  had  groaned  under  a  (l(s|Milisiii  as 

"  England's  Joy ;  or.  a  Relation  of  llir  ~i   K.  iimrk- 

jil)le  Papt»aEt'e.  from  hip  MajeHtv'p  nrrival  al  I)mv(t  [>>\i\^ 
Kiitranoe  at  Wliitehall.  London.  ITiiilid  hy  Tliomas 
freali.  ICGO. 


banner  poles  borne  by  four  loyal  adhe- 
rents. "  On  his  riglit  rode  his  royal 
Brothers."  "  There  were  divers  gallant 
troops  of  horse,  consisting  of  the  nobil- 
ity, knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note,  clad 
in  very  rich  apparel,  also  several  foot 
regiments  of  the  Kent isli  men."  Then 
came  the  King's  e(|\i('n-i''s  and  footmen, 
and  divers  of  tlii'  King's  srrvruits  who 
came  with  him   from  l)cyond  the  sea  ; 
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the  gorgeous  retinue  coutrasting  great- 
ly with  the  pnritauieal  garments  which 
the  city  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
during  the  previous  twelve  years. 

The  good  old  John  Marloe,  Mayor  of 
llochester,  and  the  aldermen  met  and 
welcomed  the  King,  and  presented  a 
loyal  address,  and  the  pe()i)le  as  one 
man  welcomed  "  the  King's  return  to  liis 
own."  There  was  royal  feasting  and 
merry-making  that  night  in  the  dining- 
hall  of  Francis  Gierke's  house — hence- 
forth to  be  called  the  Eestoratiou  House 
in  honor  of  the  Kings  visit.  The  hall 
exists  now  as  it  was  then,  with  the  same 


from  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  ;  also 
the  lower  chimney-piece  of  stone,  latch- 
discovered  behind  a  wood  boarding 
which  had  covered  it  for  many  years, 
and  the  hearth  where  the  wood  logs 
used  to  bum.  Beyond  the  wall,  at  the 
upjjer  end  of  the  dais,  is  the  withdraw- 
iug-room,  almost  in  the  same  state  as 
when  King  Charles  saw  it.  The  oak 
mantel,  or  chimney-j)iece,  with  its  carved 
illustration  of  peacr  on  one  side  and  irar 
on  the  other,  and  its  cai-^-ed  heads  (pro- 
bably portraits  of  the  first  owner),  has 
fortunately  been  well  preserved,  not- 
withstanding the  numbers  of  bovs  and 
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panelled  walls,  upper  mantelpiece,  and  girls  who  have  been  in  the  room — the 

window.  house  having  once  been  used  as  a  school. 

The  dais,  where  the  high  table  stood  This  room  on  the  plan  is  marked  "  Oak 

for  those  entitled  "to  sit  above  the  salt."  Room."     Over  this   drawing-room   is  a 

is  still  tliere,  and  the  staircase  leading  similar  room  witli  a  Tudor  bay-window 
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of  excellent  proportions,  and  there  are 
remains  of  some  beautiful  carving  which 
once  adorned  its  walls.  Adjoining  this 
on  the  north  side,  and  over  the  dining- 
hall,  is  a  room  some  thirty-five  feet  long ; 
beyond  this  the  grand  staircase,  "  wide 
enough  to  drive  a  horse  and  carriage 
down  ;  "  and  again  beyond  this,  the 
chamber  where  the  King  slept. 

Before  the  feasting  was  over  and  the 
guests  had  gone  to  rest,  John  Marloe, 
the  !Mayor,  and  Aldermen  and  Council, 
visited  the  King  and  begged  his  Maj- 
est\  to  ii(ci|>t  ;i  silver  basin  and  ewer. 
The  cliijicc  ijf  present  was  a  curious  one, 
V)ut  a  late  chronicler  suggests  that  the 
c(jrporation  was  anxious  that  the  King 
"  should  leave  the  city  with  clean 
hands." 

The  quaint  record  in  the  Corporation 
books  is  as  follows  :  "  John  Marloe 
Mayor  1059— GO.     At  a  special  meeting 


for  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Com.  Coun- 
seU  of  the  said  Cittie,  the  25th  day  of 
May  1660.  It  is  ordered  and  agreed 
.  .  .  whereas  John  Marloe  Esq.  .  . 
p'  and  disbursed  for  a  faire  piece  of 
plate  (being  a  bason  and  ewer  gilt)  to 
be  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Mayor 
and  C.  &c.  to  the  King's  Ma'"  on  his 
bigness  passing  through  the  same  Cittie 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  and 
whereas  several  Gen"  and  other  jjsons  in 
about  the  Cittie  have  subscribed  to  con- 
tribute. .  .  the  Corporation  to  pay 
so  much  of  the  said  £100  as  shall  not 
be  repaid." 

Francis  Clerke,  who  had  sufl'ered 
through  his  loyalty,  was  honored  with 
knighthood  by  Charles  the  Second.  He 
represented  the  City  of  Eoehester  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  11,, 
and  'William  and  Mary,  until  his  decease, 
in  1601,     His  father  was  member  dur- 
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ing  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  1., 
aud  was  kuighted  by  tlie  latter.  The 
bedroom  of  the  king  was  ijanelled  and 
decorated  in  black  aud  gold,  but  a  lire 
(luckily  coufined  to  this  room)  destroyed 
Bomc  of  the  panelling.  The  cornice, 
with  its  original  decoration,  still  re- 
mains. A  large  window  with  the  original 
frame  and  glass  was  lately  discovered, 
and  there  is  a  handsome  carved  chim- 
ney-i^iece  of  wood,  from  which  at  least 
twenty  coats  of  paint  have  been  re- 
moved. In  place  of  the  destroyed 
panels  the  walls  are  now  covered  with 
seven  cartoons  illustrating  Tennyson's 
"Enid." 

After  Uviug  in  the  house  many  years, 
I  discovered  by  chance  that  there  was  a 
secret  jjassage  from  this  room,  through 
one  of  the  jjanels,  to  the  room  above 
and  the  roof,  and  through  the  room  be- 
low into  the  garden.  This  passage, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  those 
dwelling  in  the  house  in  later  years, 
was  not  imkuown  to  the  jackdaws,  as 
they  had  found  access  through  or  un- 
der the  roof.  Year  after  year  they  had 
made  their  nests,  piling  up  stick  up- 
on stick,  vmtil  the  whole  j)assage  was 
blocked. 

Fortimately  this  "bird-made  inflam- 
mable pile  "  did  not  take  fire  when  the 


t 
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through  an  Open   Door 


room  was  partly  burnt,  or  the  result 
would  have  been  serious.  The  passage 
was  discovered  by  an  architect  who 
made  a  plan  of  the  house,  when  several 


feet  of  space  could  not  be  accounted  for 
— the  inside  and  outside  of  the  build- 
ing not  agreeing.  It  was  so  cleverly 
arranged  and  concealed  that,  but  for 
this  measured  plan,  it  might  even  now 
have  been  undiscovered. 

Tradition  assigned  to  the  house  two 
underground  jjassages — one  to  the  river 
and  one  to  the  Cathedral.  I  had  no 
faith  in  these  traditions  until  one  day 
an  old  man,  who  was  wurldiiuin  the  gar- 
den, assured  me  tliat  wlicii  a  Ihiv,  "sixty 
years  ago,"  he  had  seen  uue  jjassage 
opened.  He  pointed  out  a  slab  in  the 
cellar,  which,  he  said,  covered  the  en- 
trance to  the  passage  which  led  to  the 
river.  I  had  the  slab  removed,  and 
foimd  a  square  bricked  space  about  four 
feet  square  aud  twelve  feet  deep.  I  de- 
scended by  a  ladder  and  found  that  a 
passage  led  from  this  sj^ace.  The  pas- 
sage i^assed  tlu-ougli  and  imder  the 
foundation  of  the  house  diagonally,  with 
the  building  on  the  north  side.  Its 
width  was  about  two  feet  and  its  height 
five  feet  eiglit  inches,  and  I  could  just 
walk  into  it  without  inconvenience. 
Unfortunately,  at  some  time  a  well  had 
been  sunk  through  this  passage,  and  my 
ramble  was  checked  by  the  convex  brick- 
work of  the  well.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  well  might  originally  have  been 
a  trap,  and  that  the  walls  had  been  ex- 
tended upward  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  original  iise  of  the  passage  had 
passed  away. 

In  the  wall  of  the  ground  floor  is  an 
opening  with  window  cut  at  the  exact 
angle  of  the  passage.  This  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  watch  signals  at  the 
passage  end.  The  walls  on  this  side  of 
the  house,  as  in  front,  are  covered  with 
ivy,  of  which  the  stems  are  in  some 
f)laces  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
roots  have  been  found  touching  the 
water  in  the  well,  thirty-five  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  gai-den. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  "  Great  Expecta- 
tions," describes  Kestoration  House 
(Cha]i.  XXIX.)  as  Satis  Ifoiisr,  and  as 
iuhaMfo.l  l.v  :\[iss  Havisliain.  "Iliad 
hranlnlMi-s  I la\  isliai.i  ui.-1..wn— cverv- 
bo.ly,  tni-  links  i-duiid,  ha.l  heard  of  Miss 
Havisliam  up-town — as  an  immensely 
rich  and  grim  lady,  who  lived  in  a  large 
and  dismal  house  barricaded  against 
robbers,  and  who  led  a  life  of  seclusion. 
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.     .     .     I  had  stopped   to  look  at  the 
house  as  I  passed,  and  its  seared  red- 
brick   walls,     blocked    windows,    and 
strong    green    iw,    clasping 
even  the  stacks  of  chimneys 
with  its  twigs  and  tendons, 
as  if  with  sinewy  old  arms, 
made    up   a    rich,    attruiiive 
mi/sfei-i/."  ~ 

Great  precautious  had 
been  taken  by  some  previous 
occupant  of  the  house  for 
protection  against  robbers  ; 
bars,  bolts,  chains,  and  locks 
almost  defied  admission. 
The  many  blocked  windows 
were  |u-obably  due  to  that 
iniquitous  tax  which  existed 
until  about  fifty  years  ago — 
the  window  tax.  Each  win- 
dow over  seven  paid  a  tax  of 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Windows  above  a  certain  size 
paid  as  two  or  even  three.  I 
found  thirty  windows  closed 
against  the  light  of  day  — 
lath  and  jjlaster  outside  and 
inside,  with  the  original  oak 
frame  and  the  glass  complete  ~ 

between  them.  The  glass  in 
some  cases  had  become 
oi^aque  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  surface,  but  the  frames 
were,  and  are  still,  as  hard  as 
bone.  There  are  fifty -two 
windows  in  the  front  of  the  house  alone, 
the  tax  therefore  would  have  been  very 
heavy. 

There  was  a  period  (some  one  hun- 
dred years  ago)  when  people  Uked  low 
ceilings  and  stuffy  rooms.  To  accom- 
plish this,  false  ceilings  were  in  some 
places  added.  On  removing  these  I 
found  another  ceiling  some  eighteen 
inches  above  them.  Between  most  of 
the  floors  and  ceilings  the  space  is  filled 
with  silver  sand.  The  smallest  hole 
pierced  Ln  a  ceiling  entails  a  continu- 
ous fine  stream  of  sand  as  through  an 
egg-glass.  Whether  the  sand  was  jjlaced 
there  to  deaden  sound,  or  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  rats  and  mice,  is  un- 
certain. As  sound  is  readily  conveyed 
from  the  extreme  ]iarts  of  the  house, 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  rats  and 
mice,  it  is  assumed  that  the  latter  sug- 
gestion is  correct. 


Besides  windows  and  ceilings  I  found 
two  entire  staircases  built  uj),  the  bal- 
ustiades    being    enclosed   between   the 


lath  and  plaster  on  each  side  of  the 
wall.  I  have  converted  a  "  dark  and 
dismal  house  "  into  a  light,  airy,  and 
bright  dwelling,  without  sacrificing  one 
atom  of  the  original  work,  and  the 
house  now  very  nearly  rejjreseuts  what 
it  was  in  olden  days. 

The  growth  of  the  ivj-  is  so  rapid 
that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  very  large 
quantity  away  every  year,  sometimes 
nearly  half  a  ton. 

Every  stranger  looking  at  the  house 
exclaims,  "  That  house  must  have  a  his- 
tory and  a  ghost."  Many  a  story  has 
been  told  of  the  ghost  which  has,  from 
time  to  time,  been  seen  (or  is  said  to 
have  been  seen)  within  its  walls,  and 
many  a  servant  has,  from  fear,  refused 
service  in  this  so-called  haunted  house. 

I  came  into  possession  of  this  old 
mansion  in  December,  1875,  and  on 
-Vpril  27,  187(5,  slept  in  it  for  the  first 
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time.  At  ten  o'clock  ou  tliat  night  my 
family  retii-ed  to  rest  ;  liaving  some  let- 
ters to  write  I  sat  uj)  later.  .\t  a  quarter 
to  twelve  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  noise — 
a  sort  of  ruuibling  sound  whicli  appeared 
to  proceed  from  the  hall.  I  left  my 
writing  and  went  to  the  hall,  and  fomu'l 
that  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded from  the  i^Bmrrmmmm 
staircase,  but  I  F-|*Vi^^'' 
could  see  nothing  ■  rVAv-y/vV) 
unusual.  7 

The  staircase 
has  massive  oak 
posts  and  balus- 
trades. The  waUs 
are   covered   with  \ 

tajjestry  in  pleas- 
ing colors  and 
comj)Osed  of  rural 
and  pastoral  sub- 
jects, given  to  the 
then  owner  of  the 
house  by  the  "  Mer- 
rie  Monarch  "  after 
his  visit  *  (for  two 
hundred  and  thir- 
ty-two years  this 
beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  needle-  chimney-piec. 
work  or  handicraft 

of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  pre- 
served, and  it  is  still  in  a  perfect  state)  ; 
and  on  the  landings  of  the  staircase  are 
some  old  carved-oak  chests,  and  high- 
backed  Elizabethan  chairs,  wliich  pict- 
ure to  one  a  suitable  habitation  for  a 
ghost.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately, 
however,  I  had  no  belief  in  ghosts,  and 
commenced  an  investigation  of  this  ex- 
traordinary noise.  Could  it  be  rats,  or 
mice,  or  owls?  No,  the  noise  was  ten 
times  louder  than  coidd  possibly  jiro- 
ceed  from  these  creatures  ;  besides,  I 
knew  there  were  no  rats  in  the  house. 
The  noise  was  repeated,  but  much  loud- 
er (two  drum-sticks  uj)on  a  large  drum 
would  not  have  made  more  noise),  and 
I  was  able  to  localize  it  ;  still  could  see 


nothing.  I  thought  someone  had  fallen 
on  the  stairs,  and  I  shouted,  "  "Who  is 
there  ?  "  A  reply  came,  "  Hush ! " — first 
softly  and  then  very  loud — too  loud  al- 
most for  a  human  voice.  As  no  person 
was  visible  I  was  puzzled  and  went  up- 
stairs by  another  staii-casc,  and  ascer- 
taiiKil    tliut    ii.iiie 


■^r^i§\ 


nf  1,1V  fuiiulv  liud 
lelt  their  bed- 
rooms, and  that 
certainly  no  trick 
was  being  jilayed 
me. 

The  same  rum- 
bling, roUijig 
soimd  was  rej^eat- 
ed,  and  as  I  stood 
on  the  top  of  the 
great  staircase  I 
felt  a  little  uncom- 
fortable, but  not 
frightened.  The 
noise  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a 
large  carved  -  oak 
eoft'er  or  chest  (as 
old  as  the  house), 
which  stood  on  a 
in  a  Bed.oom.  landing about  lialf- 

way  up  the  stairs. 
I  approached  the  chest,  from  which 
aj)peared  to  come  the  word  "  Hush  !  " 
Could  it  be  the  wind  whistHng  through 
a  crack  ?  No  !  It  was  far  too  loud  for 
any  such  explanation. 

I  oi)ened  the  lid  of  the  chest  and 
foimd  it  emjity.  Again  the  noise,  now 
from  under  the  chest.  I  was  just 
strong  enough  to  move  the  chest.  I 
turned  it  over,  and  slid  it  down  the 
stairs  on  to  the  next  landing.  Again 
the  noise  and  again  the  "hush,"  which 
now  appeared  to  come  from  the  door 
where  tlie  eoft'er  had  stood.  I  then  felt 
I  would  rather  have  had  someone  with 
me  to  assist  in  my  investigation,  and  to 
join  me  in  making-  tlic  .■if(|i,aiiit;iiicc  of 
the  ghost  ;  but  altlion-h  my  sciisations 
were  isrobably  tliv  most  uiicniiitortable 
lever  expcrirnccd.  I  w.is  .Irtcriiiincd  if 
possible  til  iiiH  iii'tli  Ihr  ni\st('i-v. 

The  light  w;is  impel  r.^t'.-nid  I  went  to 
another  part  of  the  house  for  a  caudle, 
in  order  to  examine  the  floor.  In  my 
absence  the  noise  was  repeated  louder 
tliau  ever,  and  not  unlike  distant  tliun- 
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der.  On  mj'  return  I  was  saluted  with 
"  hush  ! "  which  I  felt  convinced  came 
from  a  voice  immediately  under  the  tloor. 

By  the  light  of  the  candle  I  examined 
the  dark  -  oak  boards,  and  discovered 
what  appeared  to  be  a  trai^-door  about 
two  feet  six  inches  square  ;  the  floor 
at  some  time  had  been  varnished  and 
the  cracks  or  joints  of  the  traj)  had 
been  fllled  and  sealed  with  the  varnish. 
I  now  hoped  I  had  found  the  habitation 
of  my  troublesome  and  noisy  guest.  I 
jirocured  a  chisel  and  cut  the  varnished 
joint,  and  found  that  there  was  a  trap- 
door, as  I  supjjosed. 

By  the  aid  of  a  long  screw-driver  I 
was  able  to  move  the  door,  but  at  that 
moment  a  repetition  of  the  noise  im- 
mediately under  me,  made  me  hesitate 
(for  a  moment)  to  try  and  raise  it. 

With  feelings  better  imagined  than 
described,  I  raised  the  lid  and  looked 
into  a  dark  chasm  ;  aU  was  stUl.  At 
that  moment  a  tall  old  clock  (now 
called  a  "  grandfather "  clock)  with  a 
wooden  case  painted  green  (which  I 
have  since  scraped  and  have  found  to 
be  beautifully  inlaid  with  birds  and 
flowers  in  various  colored  woods),  and 
with  a  large  striking-bell,  suddenly  with 
a  loud  "  whirr "  struck  the  hour  of 
twelve,  and  in  the  distance  I  heard  the 
Cathedral  bell  tolling  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. A  long  African  spear  was  in  the 
corner  near  me,  and  I  struck  this  into 
the  opening  ;  I  then  tied  a  string  to  the 
candlestick  to  lower  it  into  the  opening  ; 
but  I  was  for  the  first  time  nervous  or, 
I  may  say,  frightened  at  what  I  saw. 

It  was  not  the  celebrated  traditional 
ghost  of  the  house — a  nun  with  a  babe 
in  her  arms  and  a  rope  dangling  from 
her  neck,  or  the  flock  of  sheep  which 
had  been  heard  being  driven  up  the 
staircase  ;  but  to  leave  the  ghostly  sub- 
ject for  a  moment,  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  it  was  anticipated  that  Charles 
Dickens,  in  the  next  chaj^ter  of  "  Edwin 
Drood  "  would  have  introduced  Restora- 
tion House.  Alas  !  the  next  chapter  was 
not  written. 

Mr.  Robert  Langton,  in  "  the  Child- 
hood and  Youth  of  Charles  Dickens," 
says  :  "  His  last  visit  to  Rochester  was 
on  Monday,  June  (i,  1870,  when  he 
walked  over  from  Gad's  Hill,  accom- 
panied by  his  dogs.  On  this  occasion 
Vol..  XIII.— 45 


he  was  seen  by  several  persons  leaning 
on  the  fence  in  front  of  Restoration 
House,  and  ai^parently  examining  the 
old  mansion  with  great  care.  It  was 
remarked  at  the  time  that  there  would 
be  some  notice  of  this  building  in  the 
tale  then  cuiTent,  and  nothing  was 
more  Hkely,  for  on  the  following  day, 
Tuesday,  or  j^ossibly  Wednesday,  we 
find  he  had,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
story  ever. to  be  written,  reintroduced 
"  The  Vines,"  *  a  fine  open  space  im- 
mediately in  front  of  Restoration 
House." 

Returning  to  our  ghost  story,  I  must 
go  back  to  the  morning  of  the  day  when 
the  extraordinary  noises  were  heard  in 
the  old  house.  On  that  morning  I  went 
through  the  house  examining  the  pijjes 
and  tajjs  of  water  and  gas-supjily  ;  one 
old  main  water-tap  I  turned  on,  but 
neglected  to  turn  it  off  again.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  is  a 
brewery  (alluded  to  by  Dickens),  and 
the  owner  of  this  house  was  formerly 
the  owner  of  the  brewery  also,  and  for 
many  years  the  house  was  supplied 
with  water  from  it. 

Under  the  staifcase  was  a  large  tank, 
and  this  was  filled  each  night  when  the 
pumping  in  the  brewery  took  place. 
The  tank  and  brewery  supply  had 
ceased  to  be  used,  but  the  tank  re- 
mained full  of  water,  and  the  jjipes 
communicating  with  it  full  of  air.  At  a 
ciuarter  to  twelve  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion the  brewery  jiump  was  set  to  work, 
and  my  turning  on  the  connecting  tap 
having  put  the  brewery  and  house 
again  in  communication,  the  moment 
the  pump  began  to  work  the  air  in  the 
l^ipes  was  driven  from  the  brewery  end 
into  the  tank,  and  being  forced  into  the 
water,  bubbled  up  to  the  surface,  caus- 
ing a  most  extraordinary  rumbling,  roll- 
ing sort  of  noise.  Ever)'  now  and  then 
the  water  and  air  escaped  to  the  sur- 
face, making  a  sound  which  resembled 
"hush." 

There  were  no  carpets  on  the  stairs 
and    the    house    was    not    comj)letely 

*  "The  Vinefl  "  was  formerly  a  vineyard,  and  it  >vill 
be  noted  that  in  the  tale  Dickens  calls  it  the  Monks' 
Vineyard. 

It  was  really  the  vineyard  of  the  Monks  of  Rochester. 
The  account  of  Brother  John   Dane,   the  Cellarer   of 
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furnished — this  assisted  the  noise  and 
the  reverberation.  What  did  I  see, 
when  I  looked  in  the  chasm,  which 
alarmed  me  ?  A  man's  face  —  which 
must  have  been  a  reflection  of  my  own, 
the  candle  brilUantly  lighting  it  up  and 
producing  a  "  Pepper's  ghost." 

Had  I  not  investigated  this  mysteri- 
ous noise,  I  should  have  been  annoyed 
every  midnight  with  the  gambols  of  this 
aerated  water  from  the  brewery.  There 
was  some  little  disapijointment  in  find- 
ing the  ghost  was  a  real  ghost,  and  not 
a  visionary  sort  of  thing.  Doubtless 
many  a  ghost-story  —  I  might  say  all 
ghost-stories — would  have  a  similar  ex- 
planation and  end  if  they  were  similarly 
investigated. 

I  have  little  more  to  add. 
In  June,  IfifiT,  the  celebrated  Samuel 
Pepys  visited  Rochester,  and  in  his  diarj' 


he  describes  his  impression  of  Restora- 
tion House.  "I  strolled  into  the  fields, 
a  fine  walk,  and  there  saw  Sir  Francis 
Gierke's  house,  which  is  a  pretty  sight, 
and  into  the  cherry  garden,  and  there 
met  with  a  young,  plain,  silly  shopkeeper 
and  his  wife,  a  pretty  young  woman, 
and  I  did  kiss  her." 

A  weU-known  writer  of  the  present 
day,  in  describing  his  \'isit  to  Rochester, 
says  :  "  Here  is  Restoration  House.  An- 
tique peace  rests  on  that  ivj'- grown 
front,  on  those  quaint  windows  and 
chimneys.  You  enter  in,  and  staircases 
and  passages  and  wainscoted  chambers 
carry  you  centuries  awaj'.  There  are 
human  beings  who  fancy  (of  course  it 
is  a  vain  fancy)  that,  might  they  but  fly 
away  to  such  a  house,  they  would  be  at 
rest  from  a  weary  world,  whose  burden 
is  beyond  heart  or  strength,  and  where 
things  in  general  tend  to  be  gritty." 


WORTH    WHILE. 

By  Edward  S.  Martin. 

I  PRAY  thee.  Lord,  that  when  it  comes  to  me 
To  say  if  I  will  follow  Truth  and  thee. 
Or  choose  instead  to  win  as  better  worth 
My  jsains,  some  cloying  recomjiense  of  earth- 


Grant  me,  great  Father,  from  a  hard  fought  field, 
Forespent  and  bruised,  upon  a  battered  shield. 
Home  to  obscure  endurance  to  be  borne 
Rather  than  live  my  own  mean  gains  to  scorn. 


Far  better  fall  with  face  turned  toward  the  goal. 
At  one  with  wisdom  and  my  o^m  worn  soul, 
Than  ever  come  to  see  myself  jjrevail. 
When  to  succeed  at  last  is  but  to  fail. 


Mean  ends  to  win  and  therewith  be  content — 
Save  me  from  that !     Direct  thou  the  event 
As  suits  thy  will:  where  e'er  the  prizes  go, 
Grant  me  the  struggle,  that  my  soul  may  grow. 


IN   RENTED   ROOMS. 


By  George  I.  Putnam. 


HE   third   floor   back 
was  crying. 

Not  boisterously, 
like  your  person  of 
aj)Of)lectic  grief.  Just 
quietly,  with  now  and  then 
an  audible  sob  that  had 
frightened  her  at  first  ; 
some  one  might  hear  her.  But  now  she 
had  been  crying  some  time  and  had  for- 
gotten that  danger ;  for  she  was  very 
miserable. 

The  young  man  who  lived  overhead 
came  up  the  stairs  with  the  light,  quick 
tread  he  had  acquired  behind  the  count- 
er, and  heard  her.  At  first  he  was  not 
sure — cryuig  girls  were  not  much  in  his 
hue — and  he  stopped  to  listen.  That 
settled  it.  There  came  a  sob  that  scat- 
tered doubt. 

"H'm,"  said  he  to  himself,  and  he 
crept  on  to  his  room  yet  more  quietly. 
He  felt  sure  she  woidd  feel  worse  yet 
to  know  she  had  been  overheard. 

He  knew  this  girl  on  the  third  floor 
back — that  is,  he  knew  her  by  sight. 
They  got  table-board  in  the  same  house, 
and  he  had  seen  her  at  meals.  But 
their  seats  were  far  apart,  and  the  land- 
lady was  too  worried  with  her  cares  to 
see  that  all  the  lodgers  were  properly 
introduced  one  to  the  other.  And 
without  an  introduction  two  lodgers 
might  not  converse  together.  This  was 
the  first  element  in  the  etiquette  of  the 
place. 

But  he  had  seen  her,  and  was  im- 
pressed. Her  appearance  commanded 
respect,  and  he  was  all  that  was  respect- 
ful and  respectable.  That  she  was  alone 
was  proven  by  the  fact  of  her  being 
there.  People  with  funds  or  friends 
did  not  from  choice  inhabit  this  house 
with  its  front-door  legend  :  "  Rooms 
and  Table  Board."  And  she  was  cry- 
ing. 

He  heard,  and  was  sorry  for  her. 
He  was  in  a  book-store,  and  gave  him- 
self credit  for  finer  sensibilities  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  retail  clerk. 
Really,  he  was  not  a  bad  little  fellow. 


And  the  house-jjartitions  were  thin — 
and  the  soimd  of  her  sobs  made  his 
heart  swell  with  sympathy.  He  wanted 
to  do  something  for  her,  but  his  idea 
was  vague  ;  so  he  sat  dowTi  to  think. 
Thinking  was  an  accomplishment  u25on 
which  he  prided  himself. 

If  you  haven't  lived  in  rented  rooms 
you  can  form  no  idea  how  tremendous 
a  thing  it  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  an 
aii'air  of  this  kind.  All  conventional 
precedent  was  against  his  doing  any- 
thing ;  his  heart  alone  was  for  it.  And 
he  was  not  an  originator ;  so  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it  were  weighty  problems 
with  him. 

He  would  probably  have  done  noth- 
ing had  not  her  sobs  become  more  vio- 
lent. They  suggested  hysterics,  and 
that  made  him  jumji.  There  was  a  lady 
in  front  of  his  store  once,  went  into 
hysterics  when  a  dray  ran  over  her  little 
dog.  A  policeman  threw  water  in  her 
face,  and  she  recovered.  It  made  a 
I^rofound  impression  on  the  little  clerk, 
and  now  when  he  jumped  up  he  did  not 
sit  down  again.  He  marched  with  quite 
a  firm  step  down  the  stairs,  and  deliv- 
ered a  decided  knock  on  the  door  of 
the  third  floor  back. 

A  moment  intervened,  during  which 
he  remembered  that  even  people  in  the 
house  who  had  been  properly  intro- 
duced never  called  at  each  others' 
rooms.  He  would  have  run  away  then 
but  he  didn't  dare  to ;  that  seemed 
worse  than  waiting.  So  he  waited,  and 
heard  the  sound  of  dabbling  in  water. 
Presently  the  bolt  was  puUed  back  and 
the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  the 
door  opened.  And  she  stood  holding 
to  it,  red-eyed,  with  a  damp  little  ball 
of  handkerchief  crumpled  in  one  hand. 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  lit- 
tle clerk  that  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
So  he  turned  pink,  and  stammered  ap- 
pealingly.  At  first,  she  was  aware  of 
nothing  but  grave  ofifence  against  con- 
ventional precedent ;  but  presently, 
from  her  superior  height,  she  discov- 
ered the  offender  behind  this  bugbear- 
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ish  obstacle  ;  and  immediately  she  found 
a  new  interest  in  him. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  she,  at  length. 

"I  heard — I — I  felt  sor — don't  you 
know — I  wanted  to  do  something,  you 
know." 

Such  an  embarrassed  little  fellow  as 
he  was ! 

She  perceived  that  his  motive  was 
good,  and  after  a  shade  of  hesitation 
opened  the  door  wide. 

"  Will  you  sit  down  ?  "  said  she. 

He  would  have  done  anything  she 
suggested,  and  he  was  glad  she  said 
what  she  did.  It  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  say  something  cutting,  severe. 

He  stej)i:)ed  in  and  took  a  chair.  She 
left  the  door  wide  ajar,  and  sat  on  the 
other.     Of  chairs  there  were  but  two. 

The  little  clerk  made  another  gallant 
effort  to  say  something,  and  glanced 
comprehensively  about  the  room  as 
though  seeking  a  clue.  An  open  letter 
in  heavy  writing  lay  on  the  table,  but 
he  did  not  connect  that  in  any  way  with 
her  grief.  Quite  casually  she  ^Dut  her 
hand  over  it,  folded  it,  and  slijoped  it 
imder  a  book. 

"  This  is  kind  of  you,"  said  she  then, 
for  she  saw  he  had  nothing  ready  for  de- 
livery. "I  appreciate  it.  You  heard 
me  crying  and  felt  sorry  for  me.  That 
was  good  of  you,  for  we  are  strangers, 
you  know,  as  things  go.  Well,  I"m  not 
crying  now,  or  any  more.  It's  over,  and 
I  thank  you  for  stojiping  it.  I  had 
enough  and  wanted  to  stop." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  thought  of  that — 
hysterics,  you  know.  And  I  thought  if 
I  could  do  anything,  you  know " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  she,  smiling  at 
him  pleasantly.  "  You  were  good. 
You've  done  me  good  already.  I  can't 
teU  you  about  it  —  you  would  hardly 
care  to  know  —  but  I  felt  as  though 
there  wasn't  any  goodness  in  aU  the 
world — as  though  faith  and  constancy 
were  empty  terms  —  lonesome,  in  conse- 
quence— blue,  I  guess  you'd  call  it,"  she 
concluded,  laughing  nervously.  "  So 
you  see  you  ministered  unto  me  at  the 
darkest  moment." 

She  had  risen,  and  the  clerk  rose  too. 
He  felt  there  was  nothing  more  to  do 
or  say.  He  got  as  far  as  the  door,  and 
there  hung,  lingeringly,  to  the  knob. 

"  Only,  don't   do   it  again,"  said  he, 


with  a  des])erate  attempt  at  lightness  of 
manner.  "Blues,  you  know  —  they're 
n.  g.  Don't  have  anything  to  do  with 
them." 

''  I  shan't  promise,"  said  she.  "  Only, 
if  I  do — why,  then " 

"  Just  call  on  me,  jilease.  I'll  fix  'em," 
he  called  back  from  the  end  of  the  hall. 
"  Good-evening,"  he  nodded,  from  half 
way  up  the  stair-.  "Meet  again,"  and 
he  was  in  his  own  room,  with  his  head 
whii'Hng. 

After  that  they  met  often,  and  not 
altogether  by  chance.  The  little  clerk 
made  a  point  of  seeing  her.  And  if  she 
cried  again,  he  did  not  know  it.  Still, 
it  was  evident  she  was  not  always  hap- 
py. She  let  her  thoughts  go  away 
from  herself — far,  far  away,  it  seemed. 
And  she  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence, mostly  in  envelopes  of  a  uniform 
business-like  shape  and  size.  He  no- 
ticed that  her  hours  of  abstraction 
usually  followed  close  upon  a  letter. 
So  he  made  sport  of  it,  and  assumed  a 
directing  air. 

"  Look  here,"  he  would  say,  "  here's 
too  many  letters.  They  don't  make 
you  feel  good.  Ill  have  to  cut  down 
your  postage  allowance." 

Then  she  would  come  back  to  earth 
by  an  effort,  and  make  some  sort  of 
answer.  And  one  time  she  turned  to 
him  veiy  seriously,  and  said  : 

"  TeU  me  what  you  would  do  if  you 
had  a  very  good  friend,  and  you  should 
find  yourself  disajjpointed  in  him — or 
should  fear  that  you  might  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  you  know,"  said  he. 
"  But  I  think  I'd  stay  by  him  and  be- 
lieve in  him  just  as  long  as  I  could. 
Give  him  every  chance  in  the  world, 
for  a  '  very  good  friend  '  is  mighty  un- 
common, you  know." 

She  looked  into  his  eyes  so  long  and 
steadfastly  that  he  began  to  feel  uneasy, 
and  to  wonder  what  he  had  said  that 
was  out  of  place.  Then  she  took  his 
hand  and  gave  it  a  hearty  shake.  This 
did  not  seem  imconventional,  for  she 
was  quite  a  little  bit  larger  than  he ; 
and  they  had  come  to  count  strongly 
ui>on  each  other. 

"You  ai-e  right,"  said  she,  warmly. 
"One  must  have  faith  iu  a  friend,  or 
there  can  be  no  friend.  He  shall  have 
every  chance  in  the  world." 
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He  left  her  soon  after  that,  and  went 
uj)  to  his  room.  There  he  thought  it 
over.  The  deference  to  his  judgment 
he  found  as  delightful  as  it  was  extraor- 
dinary. It  increased  his  self-respect, 
and  almost  gave  him  added  statui-e. 
To  set  forth  a  line  of  conduct  for  some- 
one, he  told  himself,  furnished  a  de- 
lightful sensation.  He  liked  it — and  he 
liked  her.  He  wondered  it  she  would 
always,  in  any  event,  so  defer  to  him  ? 

Sometimes  it  .seemed  to  him  that  this 
was  a  question  that  should  be  settled 
at  once,  in  so  far  as  a  question  of  the 
future  could  be  settled.  These  occasions 
would  spring  from  almost  nothing — a 
nod  and  smile  in  passing,  her  easy  car- 
riage in  walking,  a  greeting  that  showed 
she  was  really  glad  to  see  him — that  she 
placed  a  value  on  his  friendship.  Then 
he  would  go  to  his  room  and  sit  at 
the  open  window.  Out  across  the  city 
somewhere  he  would  see,  springing 
through  the  intervening  blocks,  a  pa- 
latial residence  —  his  and  hers.  He 
would  smile  at  this,  first  happily,  then 
doubtfully  ;  but  he  would  scowl  away 
the  doubts,  get  out  his  bank-book,  look 
at  the  familiar  balance,  and  say,  quite 
defiantly  :  "  Well,  why  not  ?  Some  day 
it  -ndU  come." 

He  would  slap  the  book  back  in  the 
drawer,  and  stride  up  and  down  the 
apartment— four  good  strides  each  way 
—pause,  hands  in  pockets,  to  study  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet  ;  decidedly,  it  was 
not  good— something  finer  in  that  pal- 
ace. Stride  on  again,  coining  money 
at  each  stride,  and  at  each  stride  com- 
ing leagues  nearer  the  palace — and  her. 
Expand  his  chest — Ah-h-h — and  throw 
out  his  arms  on  each  side.  Sometimes 
when  he  did  this  his  knuckles  hit  the 
wall ;  then  he  would  start,  shake  his 
head,  look  at  the  bruised  flesh,  and  sit 
down. 

Then  would  come  a  disconsolate  sense 
of  wearied  longing  to  no  purjiose. 
Everything,  even  his  statui-e,  seemed 
to  militate  against  him.  Of  course,  he 
knew  that  some  of  the  world's  great 
men  had  been  small  men  ;  and  then 

Off  again,  striding  up  and  down,  full 
of  strong  puqjose.  Wouldn't  wait  for 
the  palace  before  deciding  tliat  ques- 
tion. Make  that  balance  only  a  little 
bigger — a  good  solid  backing  for  sup- 


port, when  it  should  come  to  that.    And 

then.     Well,  then 

KeaUy,  he  had  most  magnificent  ideas 
and  aspirations.  He  knew  books  of  a 
certain  class  pretty  well,  and  these 
books  fostered  his  manner  of  thinking. 
Prevailingly,  he  was  optimistic— hoising 
the  best  for  himself,  thinking  the  best 
of  everybody  else— a  good  little  chap 
who  had  no  business   whatever  to  be 


And  right  beneath,  in  the  third  floor 
back,  she  sat  re-reading  a  letter  she 
had  just  answered.  And  she  could 
hardly  keej)  from  singing  as  she  read  it 
— till,  in  view  of  the  termination  of  her 
great  trouble,  she  reverted  to  that  day 
when  she  cried  and  the  clerk  came  to 
her  relief.  And— dear  little  fellow — he 
had  been  good  to  her— and  had  bol- 
stered up  her  faith,  and,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  it,  had  aided  in  working  out 
her  great  hai^piness  that  was  now  to 
come.  She  said  she  would  tell  him  of 
it,  and  she  smiled  to  think  he  would  be 
reaUy  pleased  to  know  what  he  had 
done.  He  had  acted  so  disinterested- 
ly that — well.  Jack  would  be  happy  to 
know  about  that  johase  of  the  affair,  too 
— and  she  would  tell  him  later,  when 
she  was  really  Jack's  wife. 

That  evening  after  tea,  then,  they 
were  in  the  jiarlor,  quite  alone.  Some- 
how they  were  often  alone  together 
now ;  when  they  appeared,  the  other 
lodgers  delicately  withdrew.  It  would 
have  been  embarrassing  for  her  if  she 
had  thought  of  it ;  but  she  had  no 
thoughts  save  for  Jack.  And  as  for  the 
clerk — why,  he  saw  it  and  called  them 
blessed.     And  there  it  was. 

It  was  twilight,  but  not  dark  enough 
for  the  gas.  They  could  see  each  other 
plainly,  and  the  conventionaUties  were 
undisturbed. 

Off  somewhere,  out  of  sight,  a  hand- 
organ  was  playing,  and  the  tune  came 
mingled  with  the  happy  cries  of  chil- 
dren dancing  to  the  measure.  He 
thought  he  had  never  heard  anything 
quite  so  j)leasant. 

"  I  am  going  away  very  soon,"  said 
she,  suddenly  ;  and  her  voice  had  a 
conscious  effort  in  it. 

"  Going  away,"  he  repeated,  and  he 
looked  up  at  her,  startled.  He  had  not 
anticipated  such   a   catastrophe.      But 
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she  did  not  appear  cast  down  by  the 
prospect.     "  Going  away  !     Why  ?  " 

"Oh — somebody  wants  me  to.  I — 
can't  you  guess  ?— I'm  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

He  sat  do^vn  quickly,  as  though  he 
had  received  a  physical  blow.  It  came 
so  suddenly,  after  the  organ's  music, 
and  the  children's  cries.  But  they  were 
hushed  now  and  he  noticed  it. 

For  some  moments  he  was  very  still ; 


and  then  he  looked  up  at  her  and 
smiled  whitely. 

"  I'm  very  glad  for  you — very,"  said 
he. 

She  had  been  looking  at  him,  at  first 
startled,  and  then  swiftly  comprehend- 
ing. And  now,  after  a  hesitating  bit, 
she  came  behind  his  chair. 

"  You're  a  good  boy,"  said  she,  with 
gentle  tenderness.  Then  she  kissed 
him  once  and  left  him. 
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By  Charles  F.  Luminis. 


^S^^'SSIi^^S^HE  most  remarkable 
^,.A«agSK^:-  hiatus  in  American 
history — and  perhaps 
in  all  "history — is  that 
which  sunders  the 
past  and  present  of 
the  Quivira.  Individ- 
uals have  now  and  then  lost  identity  ; 
but  never  elsewhere  was  there  a  town  so 
consummately  confounded.  Altogether 
gratuitously, 'but  so  fully  that  a  century 
will  scarce  identify  it  to  the  slow  world, 
it  has  become  the  Iron  Mask  of  cities. 
Such  gilded  myths  never  himg  so  long 
before  on  one  imshifting  spot ;  and  the 
Golden  Fleece  itself  fathered  less  hero- 
ism and  hardship,  less  disappointment 
and  thirsty  death.  Probably  a  hundred 
Americans  know  of  the  Dorado  of  South 
America,  to  every  one  who  ever  heard 
of  the  Quivira ;  but  a  strange  ashen 
ruin  in  our  own  land  has  become  the 
home  of  a  mji,h  as  startling  and  as  po- 
tent in  history,  as  that  which  sprung 
from  the  yearly  plunge  of  a  gold-dusted 
Cacique  into  Lake  Puatavita.  The  fable 
of  the  Quivira  it  was  which  led  to  the 
first  great  interior  exploration  of  what 
is  now  United  States — eighty  years  be- 
fore the  Saxon  had  penetrated  to  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
nearly  three  centuries  before  he  got  so 
far  inland  as  were  the  Spanish  chasers 
of  the  Quivira— and  it  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  opening  and  coloniza- 
tion of  the  vast  region  between  Kansas 
City   and  California.      Three   hvmdred 


and  fifty  years  ago  it  inspired  an  as- 
tounding march  which  has  never  since 
been  i^araUeled  in  North  America  ;  and 
to  this  day  it  has  not  ceased  to  count 
its  yearly  victims.  And  besides  inlay- 
ing golden  will-o'-the-wisp  through  all 
that  the  world  has  been  and  seen  since 
good  Queen  Bess  dropped  pinafores,  it 
stands  alone  as  the  largest  blunder  of 
history — and  also  as  the  stage  of  the 
Ultimate  FoUy. 

The  myth  of  the  Quivira,  for  centuries 
a  vagabond,  sat  down  at  last  in  one  of 
the  astounding  ruins  of  the  Mauzano 
Plains,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south  of  Santa  Fe,  and  eighty  southeast 
of  Albuquerque.  If  those  who  fritter 
abroad,  stiU  ignorant  of  their  own  land, 
with  the  plea  "America  is  so  new,  and 
has  no  ruins,"  might  see  the  cities  of 
the  accursed  lakes,  they  would  grow 
modest  as  to  the  castles  of  the  Rhine. 
And  if  our  histories,  which  seem  to  fan- 
cy that  America  began  with  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth  Rock,  might  imbibe 
somewhat  of  that  eternal  pursuit,  that 
sleepless  seeking,  of  which  the  Quivira 
is  one  monument,  it  would  be  the  better 
for  justice  and  for  intelligence. 

The  birth  and  development  of  this 
most  romantic  (and  historically  most 
important)  of  North  American  m.-^-ths,  is 
so  curious,  and  in  one  way  so  compli- 
cated, that  one  scarce  knows  from  which 
end  to  api)roach  it — whether  from  the 
terminus  of  cause,  or  from  that  of  eflfect. 
There  are  some  reasons,  however,  which 
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make  it  seem  best  to  trace  the  first 
half  of  this  strange  double  story  chrono- 
logically. 

The  Quivi'ra  myth  was  born  in  New 
Mexico  in  1540,  of  i>oor  and  none  too 
honest  parents.  Its  father  was  an  In- 
dian captive  ;  its  mother  that  drab,  Op- 
portunity ;  its  nurse,  who  went  bank- 
rupt in  the  suckling,  the  most  remark- 
able explorer  that  ever  trod  North 
American  sod.  And  it  all  came  to  pass 
by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  executive 
minds  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
great  first  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  An- 
tonio de  Mendoza. 

Generally  speaking,  the  New  World 
had  already  been  conquered  by  and  for 
Spain.  There  was  still  an  infinity  to  be 
done ;  but  the  broad  foundations  of 
Spanish  America  had  been  laid — and  in 
a  cement  which  time  will  never  crumble. 
Mexico  was  no  longer  an  empire  to  be 
fought  for,  but  a  province  to  be  devel- 
oped ;  and  the  reaction  after  conquest 
means  always  danger.  Already  the 
young  Spanish  blades  there 

"  For  want  of  fighting  had  grown  rusty, 
And  ate  into  tliemselves  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack." 

Just  as  the  rust  grew  menacing,  came 
Fray  Marcos's  discovery  of  New  Mex- 
ico— and  Mendoza  saw  his  oj^jjortunity. 
To  the  ambitious  and  already  renowned 
soldier  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado, 
he  gave  an  expedition  of  these  restive 
cavaliers,  and  strict  orders  to  take  them 
hunting  and  never  bring  them  back. 

The  fii-st  half  of  this  command  Coro- 
nado carried  out  with  a  vengeance.  He 
led  his  fistful  of  an  army  through  the 
exploration  of  thousands  of  desert  miles 
within  our  own  area  that  not  one  per 
cent,  of  present  Americans  ever  dreamed 
of.  His  expeditions  discovered  the 
greatest  chasm  on  earth  —  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado — and  most  of 
the  other  marvels  of  the  Southwest,  three 
centuries  before  a  Saxon  ever  saw  any 
of  them.  In  the  latter  weeks  of  1540  he 
had  his  quarters  at  the  pueblo  of  Tiguex 
—now  the  pretty  town  of  Bernalillo — 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  central  New 
Mexico.  Thence  he  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  to  the  pueblo  of  Pecos  ;  and  there 
the  myth  was  bom. 


■  It  is  a  striking  truth  that  in  the 
whole  opening  of  the  two  Americas 
fable  was  a  far  more  important  agent 
than  fact ;  and  this  was  as  marked  in 
the  area  which  is  now  ours  as  in  the 
southern  continent.  The  first  of  our 
present  States  to  be  entered  by  Cauca- 
sians, and  the  earliest  town  in  our  na- 
tion to  be  founded,  were  entered  and 
founded  imder  the  lead  of  fairy-tales. 
As  it  was  with  Florida,  so  with  the  South- 
west. Had  it  not  been  for  the  mythical 
broidering  given  the  real  "  Seven  Cities 
of  Cibola,"  Mendoza  woidd  never  have 
sent  Coronado  into  New  Mexico ;  and 
but  for  sequel-myths,  the  greatest  path- 
finder would  never  have  made  his  un- 
jDaralleled  march. 

Disapijointed,  of  course,  in  the  fa- 
bled gold  of  the  Seven  Cities  —  which 
were  merely  Pueblo  towns  like  Zuni, 
their  surviving  child — Coronado  was  re- 
volving the  best  way  to  carry  out  the 
second  part  of  his  orders,  to  colonize 
and  stay.  It  chanced  that  the  Pecos 
then  had  a  captive  Plains  Indian — very 
probably  a  Pawnee  —  whom  they  had 
bought  from  the  Apaches.  This  slave 
was  notable  among  his  long-haired  Pu- 
eblo masters  for  the  fashion  in  which 
his  head  was  shaven — only  the  scalj)- 
lock  being  left,  after  the  custom  of  his 
people — and  will  go  down  history  imder 
the  nickname  the  Spaniards  gave  him. 
of  "  the  Turk."  Whether  he  was  sole 
progenitor  of  his  disastrous  ofispring 
cannot  be  jjositively  known  ;  but  the 
presumption  is  strong  that  he  had  to 
father  a  creature  of  his  captors.  He 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  invention, 
but  they  a  great  deal — namely,  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  unwelcome  guests. 

At  aU  events  it  came  to  pass  that  "the 
Turk,"  apjjrised  of  the  failure  of  the 
Spaniards  to  find  that  yellow  stone  they 
were  seeking,  informed  Coronado  that 
he  wot  where  there  was  much.  Before 
he  came  to  ca^jtivity  and  New  Mexico, 
he  knew  a  tribe  of  the  plains  which  had 
great  store  of  this  substance.  The  tribe 
was  called  Quivira,  and  he  could  lead  to 
its  range.  No  sooner  said  than  attempted 
to  be  done.  Coronado  took  his  "  army  " 
and  his  guide,  and  went  again  rainbow- 
chasing.  The  Turk  led  them  east  into 
the  trackless  plains,  intending — as  he 
afterward  confessed — to  lose  them  and 
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let  them  perish  in  those  nppalliiig  wastes. 
But,  Hke  inaiiy  a  later  conficlence-mau, 
he  bad  attempted  the  wrong  greenhorn. 
At  about  the  centre  of  our  present  In- 
dian Territory,  Coronado,  finding  that 
he  was  being  duj^ed  and  that  the  guide 
was  leading  them  in  a  circle,  sent  back 
to  Tiguex  the  bulk  of  his  little  force,  and 
taking  the  lead  himself,  carried  his  thirty 
men  through  frightful  hardships  to  very 
near  where  Kansas  City  now  stands. 
And  here  he  found  the  Quiviras — but  I 
hardly  need  say,  no  gold.  There  was  in 
the  whole  tribe  one  solitary  fragment  of 
any  metal — a  bit  of  native  coj)i)er  worn 
on  the  necklace  of  a  war  captain.  The 
Quivira  was  a  Teton  nomad — a  cousin 
of  the  Sioux— drifting  with  the  buffalo, 
which  was  his  jjolitics  and  his  jjrof  ession  ; 
planting  a  little  corn  when  the  bison 
stood  still,  leaving  it  when  he  wandered 
— a  mere  aboriginal  Gj'psy,  without 
house  or  wealth  or  art.  It  is  all  plain 
enough.  Every  eye-witness  who  then 
or  thereafter  saw  the  Quiviras,  describes 
them  precisely  as  utter  barbarians, 
clothed  only  in  skins,  eating  raw  meat, 
and  having  no  bread,  no  metal,  no  towns, 
no  arts  whatever,  "  una  gente  muy^  bestial, 
sin  policia  ningunaen  las  casas,  ni  en  otra 
cosa,"  *  and  that  was  the  reward  of  the 
most  amazing  expedition  ever  made  on 
oui"  soil ! 

Having  thus  broken  the  golden  bubble 
of  the  Quivira,  and  with  it  his  own  stout 
heart,  Coronado  beheaded  his  treacher- 
ous guide,  and,  with  his  little  following, 
retraced  his  fearful  way  to  Tiguex,  where 
we  must  leave  him.  But  his  having  re- 
duced it  to  an  absurdity  was  not  the  end 
of  the  chimera.  It  was  too  vigorous  a 
youngster  to  perish  of  mere  annihilation. 
Truth  crushed  to  earth  never  rises  again 
with  half  the  agile  alacrity  of  error  ; 
and  it  was  not  half  a  century  after  Coro- 
nado had  fuUy  shown  up  the  Quivii-a 
swindle  before  it  began  to  find  other 
victims.  Even  the  hard-headed  colo- 
nizer of  New  Mexico,  the  founder  of  the 
second  and  third  Caucasian  towns  in  all 
our  country,  Juan  de  Ofiate,  was  not 
proof  against  the  bright  mirage,  and 
chased  it  assiduously,  but  in  vain.     And 

•  Rclacion  del  Suceso.  p.  326.  See  also  Coroiiado'B 
Carta  a  m  Mapistad.  1541.  p.  24C  et  seq.;  Jnan  .lara- 
mllloV   Relacion  Hecha,    p.  31S ;    Oastafteda's  Cil)ola. 

S.  194 ;  Toniuemada.  Gomara,  Herrera,  and  overy  otUcr 
punish  source  bearing  on  this  point, 


after  him  came  many  another — Alonzo 
Vaca,  in  1G84;  and  (jovernor  Luis  de 
Eozas,  in  10:?8  ;  and  Diego  de  Guadala- 
jara, about  1054  ;  and  Juan  Dominguez 
de  Mendoza,  in  1684,  and  many  before 
and  many  after  —  and  many  a  one  of 
them  laid  their  bones  to  whiten  along  the 
thirsty  trail  of  that  elusive  vision.  It 
has  been  for  three  hundred  years  the 
sii-en  of  the  Southwest.  I  know  of  but 
one  thing  so  remarkable  as  that  so  many 
Spaniards — so  many  college  men  as  well 
as  soldiers  of  them— should  have  given 
ear  to  that  golden  lie  ;  and  that  is,  that  a 
hundred  times  as  many  Americans  trust 
it  as  implicitly  to-day. 

So  much  for  the  original  myth  of  the 
Quivii-a — a  wilful  and  treacherous  false- 
hood, in  the  first  place  ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, distinctly  invented  only  for,  and  ap- 
plicable only  to,  a  nomad  tribe  in  north- 
eastern Kansas  ;  and  thirdly,  nailed  and 
isilloried  as  a  lie  in  that  same  year  of 
its  birth,  1540.  To  trace  the  modern 
pei-version  of  what  now  becomes  the 
Gran  f  Quivira,  we  will  begin  the  other 
end-to. 

South  of  Albuquerque,  the  chief  com- 
mercial town  of  the  Territory,  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  Kio  Grande  is  rimmed 
on  the  east  by  an  arid  plateau,  twenty 
miles  wide  ;  and  this  in  turn  is  a\  ailed 
by  a  long  Cordillera  of  ten  thousand- 
foot  peaks— the  Sandia,  the  Bosque,  the 
Manzano,  the  Oscuro.  Climbing  that 
i-ugged  barrier,  or  threading  one  of  its 
jjasses,  the  traveller  thence  descends 
through  park-like  pineries  to  the  edge 
of  the  infinite  eastward  plains.  In  the 
centre  of  his  bare,  brown  vista  gleams  a 
chain  of  ghastly  white  saUnes,  the  ac- 
cursed lakes  of 'Tigua  folk-lore.  These 
once  were  fresh— the  story  iims— the 
home  of  fish  and  water-fowl,  the  drink- 
ing-places  of  the  bison  and  the  anteloije. 
But  in  one  of  them  dwelt  an  imfaithful 
wife,  and  for  her  sins  the  lakes  were  ac- 
cursed to  be  salt  forever.  Beyond  them 
the  dead  plain  melts  upon  the  indeter- 
minate horizon.  Between  them  and  the 
Cordilleras,  dark,  low  ridges  fade  from 
pine-clad  slope  to  barren  prairie.  Far 
southeast  and  south  are  the  spectral 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  la  GaUina,  the 
Siena  Cajtitana,  the  Sierra  del  Carrizo, 
the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  to  the   farther 
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uortli  the  dim  blue  shadows  of  the 
range  of  Santa  Fe.  It  is  a  strange,  weird 
outlook — a  visual  leap  into  space  There 
is  nothing  else  quite  so  like  it  as  the 
eastward  view  from  the  top  of  Pike's 
Peak. 

Along  the  smooth,  timbered  lower 
slope  of  the  Manzano  is  a  north  and 
south  line  of  ancient  Pueblo  ruins.  The 
mounds  of  long  -  abandoned  Shdmnac 
and  its  sister  towns  bleach  beside  their 
squalid  successors,  the  Mexican  plazas 
of  Chilili,  Taji'que,  and  Manzano.  A  little 
farther  south,  and  pointing  a  right- 
angled    triangle,  are    the   bones   of  the 

V.ij..  XIII.-4H 


three  chief  cities  of  the  Saline — Abo, 
Cuarai,  and  Tabira.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  I  use  the  word  "  cities  "  here 
with  a  restriction,  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  the  Romantic  School.  These  were 
cities  like  Montezuma's  "  capital,"  though 
snialler.  There  was  no  hint  of  a  me- 
tropolis— no  jialaces,  no  temples,  no 
sj^lendor.  Like  those  of  enfabled  Mexico, 
these  towns  were  mere  piles  of  earth  and 
stone — Pueblo  communities  exactly  such 
as  are  seen  today  in  Taos,  Acoma,  Zufii. 
None  of  them,  here  or  in  Mexico,  were 
entitled  by  size  or  magnificence  to  be 
called  cities,  and  the  term  is  ai)plied  to 
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them  simisly  because  architecturaUv,  so- 
cially, ami  politically  they  were  of  an 
orgauizatiou  comijlete  beyood  what  is 
exiiressed  by  our  word  "  town."  Each 
was  a  seK-governiug,  independent  com- 
monwealth, compact  and  fortified  ;  a  re- 
public ^\dthin  \\alls  ;  and  as  such  they 
seem  more  fitly  entitled  "  cities,"  with 
due  insistence  upon  the  special  Umita- 
tions  of  the  word  here. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  the  New  Mexican 
hamlet  of  Mauzauo  and  the  riddle  of  its 
ancient  ajjple-trees,  is  the  noble  ruin  of 
the  pueblo  of  Abo.  Its  site  is  a  wee 
bead  of  a  valley,  strung  upon  a  deep  and 
ragged  arroyo,  between  an  eastern  rocky 
ridge  and  the  long  acclivity  to  the 
mountains.  The  pueblo  itself  was  a 
large  hollow  square,  over  two  hundred 
feet  on  a  side,  of  unbroken,  three-story 
stone  houses,  teiTaced  toward,  and  open- 
ing upon,  the  safe  inner  court.  Out- 
side, and  parallel  with,  the  north  end  of 
this  quadrangle,  was  a  separate  block  of 
three-story  buddings.  So  far  the  ruins 
present  nothing  novel  to  the  student  of 
Pueblo  antiquities.  They  are  merely  the 
usual  tousled  mounds  of  fallen  build- 
ing-stone and  iublown  sand.  But  a 
few  rods  north  of  the  jjueblo  tower, 
the  giant  walls  of  a  noble  edifice — such 
walls  as  would  have  been  long  ago  im- 
mortalized in  American  literature,  were 
they  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  instead  of  a 
land  which  might  be  fancied  to  have  a 
patriotic  interest  to  Ameiicans.  Amid 
the  talus  of  tumbled  stone  these  two 
vast  parallel  walls,  forty-two  feet  apart, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  soar  sixty 
feet  aloft  in  rugged  majesty.  Their  an- 
cient masonry  of  darkly-rufous  sand- 
stone, in  adobe  mortar,  is  almost  per- 
fect in  alignment  still.  A  s]oade  slides 
smoothly  down  their  plane  surfaces.  The 
two  end  walls  of  the  structure  are  gone 
to  utter  wrack  ;  and  the  one-time  floor 
is  lost  under  a  dozen  feet  or  more  of 
their  jumbled  ruin.  The  long-potent 
Romantic  School  would  have  it,  of 
course,  that  this  was  a  temple  of  the 
Sun,  and  built  of  "  dressed  stone,"  as 
usual.  It  is  as  well  to  note,  in  passing, 
tliat  there  is  no  dressed  stone  in  any 
ancient  iiiin  of  New  Mi aIic  ur  Arizo- 
na— though  there  are  numberless  hand- 
some   walls    which    the    theorizer    will 


(not  altogether  inexcusuhly )  insist  were 
wrought.  But  while  the  [um  -liisturie  ab- 
oi-igiue  here  had  no  timls  wlui-ewith  to 
dress  any  rock  but  tufa,  the  uatm-al 
cleavage  and  the  fractile  lines  of  the 
sandstones  were  extremely  kind  to  him, 
and  he  could  jjick  from  his  quarry  ready- 
made  slabs  which  had  every  appearance 
of  having  been  roughly  worked. 

The  wee  oasis  of  Abo  is  not  now  a 
soUtude,  though  the  tribe  that  builded 
its  dark  piles  long  ago  faded  from  ofi" 
the  face  of  the  earth.  A  half-dozen 
Mexican  families  dwell  under  the  gi- 
gantic cottonwoods  that  sajj  the  jjuny 
rill ;  and  here  is  the  home  of  the  paimno 
genius — immortalized  in  territorial  in-o- 
verb — who 

^^fiie  por  Socorro,  y  no  sujto  2wrque.^'' 

He  made  the  long  and  trying  journey  in 
safety  ;  but  on  arriving  at  Socorro  knew 
not  why,  and  had  to  return  to  Abo  to 
ask  his  comadre.  "  For  what  went  I  ?  " 
This  information  gained,  he  trudged 
back  his  fifty  miles  and  fulfilled  his 
mission,  and  trudged  home  again.  His 
house  and  all  are  built  of  ready  stone 
from  the  huge  dark  walls  that  frown 
down  upon  the  degenerate  present. 

The  second  corner  of  the  forgotten 
triangle  is  fifteen  miles  east  of  Abo, 
within  rifle-shot  of  the  ^lexicau  town- 
let  of  Punta  de  Agua.  Here,  in  another 
bowl-like  little  vale,  with  outlook  be- 
tween its  rim-ridges  to  the  weai'y  sea  of 
prairie,  crumble  the  reliquise  of  the  an- 
cient pueblo  of  Cuarai.*  Like  Abo,  the 
ruined  city  itself  is  a  huddle  of  intermi- 
nate  mounds  of  masonry,  and  less  im- 
jjosing  than  many  longer-abandoned 
pueblos.  But,  like  Abo,  too,  it  is  com- 
panioned by  a  huge  and  mysterious  edi- 
fice— an  edifice  in  ruins,  it  is  true,  but 
so  tall,  so  solemn,  so  dominant  of  that 
strange,  lonely  landscape,  so  out  of  place 
in  that  land  of  adobe  box-huts,  as  to  be 
simply  overjiowering.  On  the  Rhine  it 
would  be  a  superlative  ;  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Manzano  it  is  a  miracle.  Its 
great,  shadow^'  walls  are  neither  so  lofty 
nor  so  thick  as  those  of  Abo  ;  but  neither 
are  they  so  breached.  The  great  rec- 
tangle is  practically  complete,  with  three 
walls  largely  jjerfect,  and  part  of  the 
fourth.     The  masonry  is  quite  as  fine 

■  Spelltil  also  iu  tin-  okkT  MSS..  Cuarac. 
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as  at  Abo,  and  the  architecture  as  im-  fascinates.     Then  it  bewilders.     At  last, 

posing.     A  big  modern    chapel,  a  few  it  crushes.     It  is  sure    as  the  grave  — 

rods  to  the  east,  is  built  of  plumbered  and  worse.     It  is  intangible  but  resist- 

stoue,    but   the   ancient  temple    seems  less  ;  stronger  than  hope,  reason,  will — 

scarce  to  feel  the  robbery.     Its  roof  long  stronger   than    humanity.       When   one 

ago  disappeared,  but  the  massive  walls  cannot  otherwise  escape  the  i^lains,  one 

stand   firm  as  the  mother   ledges,  and  takes  refuge  in  madness, 
still  hold  the  careful  mortises  for  long-        But  on  a  sudden,  the   tension   is  re- 
forgotten   rafters.     At  the 


'n 


foot  of  the  hillock  is  a  tiny 
livulet,  sentinelled  by  a  tall 
and  lonely  pine  ;  and  upon 
the  hill  side,  a  few  hundred 
yards  south,  is  a  large, 
strange  circular  enclosure 
fenced  about  with  upright 
slabs  of  rock. 

The  third  and  southeast 
corner  of  the  triangle  is  thir- 
ty miles  from  Cuarai,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from 
Abo  ;  much  farther  from  the 
mountains  than  they,  but 
hardly  more  in  the  plains — 
since  it  is  an  outlying  hud- 
dle of  round  ridges.  The 
country  here  is  much  higher 
than  on  the  western  side  of 
the  CordOlera  —  the  pueblo 
which  we  now  approach  is 
0,047  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Access  to  it  is  dilBcult  and 
dreary.  The  nearest  water  is 
thirty  miles  away  ;  and  the 
explorer  must  carry  not  only 
provisions,  but  water  for  him- 
self and  animals.  Toiling 
down  the  edge  of  the  ghastly 
plains,  thence  into  long, 
smooth  trough-valleys,  along 
the  eastern  accli\'ity  of  the 
dark  wooded  Slesa  cle  los  Ju- 
mauos,  ankle  deep  in  the 
sands  of  Mcdauo,  the  trav- 
eller feels  at  every  step,  with 
every  breath,  a  crowding  iu- 
tiuence  he  knows  not  what. 

Mid-ocean  is  not  more  lonesome  than  lieved.  A  mile  to  the  south,  where  a 
the  plains  ;  nor  night  so  gloomy  as  that  whaleback  ridge  noses  the  uncanny  val- 
dumb  sunlight.  It  is  barren  of  sound,  ley,  stands  out  a  strange  ashen  bulk  that 
The  brown  gi-ass  is  knee-deep -and  even  brings  us  back  to  earth.  Wan  and 
that  trifle  gives  a  shock,  in  this  hoof-  weird  as  it  is,  it  besjjeaks  the  one-time 
obliterated  land.  The  bands  of  antelojie  presence  of  man,  for  Nature  has  no 
that  drift,  like  cloud  shadows,  across  the    such  squarenesses. 

dun  landscape  suggest  less  of  life  than  I  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  world 
of  the  supernatural.  The  spell  of  the  can  show  elsewhere,  nor  that  a  Dore 
plains  is  a  wondrous  thing.     At  first  it    could  dream  into  canvas,  a  ghostliuess 
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so  d  propos.  tStaud  upon  tbe  hiyflier 
ridges  to  tbe  east,  aud  it  is  all  si^read 
before  you,  a  wraitli  in  pallid  stone — the 
absolute  ghost  of  a  city.  Its  ashen  hues 
which  seem  to  hover  above  the  dead 
grass,  foiled  by  the  sombre  blotches  of 
the  junijjers  ;  its  indeterminate  gray 
hints,  outsi^oken  at  last  in  the  huge, 
vague  shape  that  looms  in  its  centre  ; 
its  strange,  dim  outlines  rimmed  with 
a  flat,  round  world  of  silence — biit  why- 
try  to  tell  that  which  has  no  telling? 
"Who  shall  wreak  expression  of  that 
sjaectral  city  ? 

Come  nearer,  and  the  spell  dwindles  ; 
but  it  is  never  broken.  Even  as  we 
pass  our  hands  over  that  fori;-otten  ma- 
sonry of  j^ale  limcsfoiics.  ,ir  cliiuilifr 
over  fallen  walls  witli  timuilili'  stiil.)bing 
of  material  toes,  the  uueurtljliuts.s  of  tlie 
haggard  scene  does  not  wholly  cease  to 
assert  itself.  Only,  we  now  know  that 
it  is  not  a  gliost-citj-,  which  the  next 
breeze  m.iy  waft  awaj'.  It  is  a  ruined 
pueblo  a^aiii  liut  such  a  pueblo  !  Not 
in  size  ucjr  in  architecture  — there  arc  sev- 
eral others  as  large,  and  some  as  impos- 
ing, but  in  color  and  in  setting  it  is 
alone.  Small  wonder  for  the  folly  of  its 
later   devotees— it    seems    the    ri'ditful 


home  of  sujierstitiou,  and  here  the  wild- 
est myth  need  not  be  ill  at  ease. 

This  was  the  ijueblo  of  Tabira,  infi- 
nitely better  known,  in  this  day  of  grace 
and  jjutative  light,  as  the  "  Gran  Qui- 
vira."  It  was  one  of  the  larger  pue- 
blos of  New  Mexico,  aud  in  its  day  had 
perhaps  fifteen  hundred  inliabitants  : 
not  more.  It  was  a  village  ot  uimsnal 
shajae,  jDrescribed  by  the  topograj)hy  of 
the  ridge  ;  a  long,  narrow  array  of  three 
and  four-story  terraced  houses  in  vague- 
ly jiarallel  blocks,  facing  each  other 
aciiiss  iiarniw  alleys.  Six  circular  estu- 
fis,  partly  subterranean,  yawn  at  ran- 
dom aiLii.l  tiic  ruins.  The  walls  of  the 
liimscs  ha\c  toppled  to  high  rubbish 
iiioiiuds — hardly  one  stands  to  tell  its 
former  stature.  Only  a  few  rooms  of 
first  and  second  stories,  long  innocent 
of  roofs,  gajDe  from  out  the  moraine  of 
time. 

But  at  the  centre  of  the  southerly 
blocks  is  still  the  gray,  quadrangular 
wall — now  sadly  battered — of  a  very 
large  buOding,  with  traces  of  an  enclos- 
ure at  its  east  end.  And  in  the  western 
terminus  of  the  village,  just  on  the  brow 
of  the  slo]je  that  falls  away  to  the 
strani'e  vallov  and  looks  across  to  the 
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sombre  Mesa  de  los  Juiuanos,  is  auotlier 
and  a  gigantic  ruin,  whose  like  is  not  in 
all  our  Nortli  America.  Its  walls,  thirty 
feet  high  and  six  feet  thick,  roofless  and 
ragged  at  the  top,  two  hundred  and  two 
feet  fi-ont  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  feet  in  greatest  depth,  are  of  the 
same  spectral  bhiisli  -  gray  limestone, 
broken  into  irregular  but  flat  -  faced 
]irisms  and  tirmly  laid  in  adobe  mortar. 
The  northern  jiart  of  this  bewildering 
ruin  is  one  huge  cruciform  room,  thirty- 
eight  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  feet  long,  with  an  eastward 
gateway  fifteen  feet  wide  and  eleven 
liigh.  imder  a  mighty  timber  which  up- 
holds fifteen  feet  of  massive  masonry. 
South  of  this  enormous  room  is  ahoney- 
coml)  of  chand)ers  of  ordinary  size,  di- 
vided by  Idiiu'  balls,  mid  with  sides  still 
standing  t"  ,i  hi'ii^lit  of  twenty  feet.  Of 
these  rooms  tlicrc  are  a  score.  It  is 
plain  that  they  had  no  njiper  stories,  as 


their  arabesques  softened  but  not  lost 
in  the  weathering  of  centuries.  Some 
of  the  rafters  must  have  weighed  a  ton 
and  a  lialf  to  two  tons  ;  and  the  trees 
which  gave  them  were  at  least  fifteen 
miles  away. 

Here  is  the  asylum  of  the  modern 
Quivira-myth  ;  the  Mecca  of  the  South- 
western fortune-hunter  ;  the  field  of  the 
Last  Folly.  That  it  should  have  been 
chosen  from  among  all  the  fifteen  him- 
dred  pueblo  ruins  in  New  Mexico  for 
credulity  to  butt  its  head  against,  is 
not  strange  lahysicaUy.  Its  bleak,  un- 
earthly site,  the  necromancy  of  the 
jjlains,  its  ghostly  aspect,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  all  water,  were  enough  to 
stoj)  and  hold  the  later  treasure-seekers, 
who  had  heard  vaguely  that  "Coronado 
hunted  the  Quivira,"  but  utterly  failed 
to  hear  that  he  found  it  — found  it  in 
northeastern  Kansas,  and  found  it  worth- 
less.      These   new   victims    found    this 


liad  the  dwellings  of  the  pueblo.  There 
is  also  a  rear  entrance  from  the  south  to 
the  gi-eat  room,  through  a  spacious  ante- 
cliamber.  In  one  of  the  apartments  of 
tlie  honeycomb  is  still  a  perfect  fire- 
place :  and  here  and  there  over  the  va- 
lant  doorwavs  are  carved-wood  lintels, 


unprecedented  rain  of  Tabira  a  century 
ago  ;  and  to  them  we  owe  the  misnomer 
of  Gran  Quivira.  Since  their  day  its 
rest  has  been  yearly  broken.  At  first 
were  those  who  pried  in  the  debris- 
choked  lower  rooms  of  tlie  pueblo,  and 
gophered  under  the  mighty  walls  of  the 
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temple.  But  they  were  (nily  jiom-  jmi- 
i<aiios  wlio  could  neitli(  r  n:hl  ikh-  ;isk  nf 
history.  Witliiu  the  last  .1( ca.lc  111,11,- 
bers  of  the  superior  nux'  driUfil  down 
through  a  hundred  feet  of  the  eterual 
bedrock  in  quest  of  buried  treasure,  and 
the  ruins  of  Tabira  are  so  peppered 
with  their  shafts  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
move  about  bv  uisht. 


fJfi^ 


^<^uJL.''-4 


turn  ))„•  , ■,,11, pass  ii,si,lc-<)nt  ;  tc 
II,,'  li,  (,,  (I,,'  s,,l„r  iv,-,ir,l  ,,f  cv(.-\vit- 
i„ss,s.  ai„l  tl„,'ait,.i,i-.,trssioii;dinyth- 
iiiakfis.  .S,-arce  a  niuulh  goes  by  in 
which  the  territorial  newspapers  do  not 
l)ri>.it  some  new  fable  or  allusion  to  the 
old  ;  and  even  as  I  write,  an  exjiedition 
is  tittiiig  out  in  Albuquerque  to  seek 
"the  buried  treasure."  The  folk-lore  of 
For  the  myth  of  the  Quivira  has  come  the  Mexican  population  has  suddenly 
to  Tabira  to  stay.  Neither  fact  nor  become  exuberant  with  new  Quivira 
reason  will  ever  fully  dislodge  it,  and  tales.  Every  now  and  then  an  awe- 
it  will  always  count  its  dupes.  It  has  struck  shepherd  staggers  in  under  a 
even  grown,  in  that  arid  home  to  start      new  version      He  hns  leaned  against  a 

gieat  bowlder,  which  forth- 
w ith  slid  in  its  carved 
giooMs  and  disclosed  a  sub- 
ten  mean  jo  as  sage,  whose 
tiithei  dirkness  was  aflame 
\\ith  le^^cls  and  yellow  in- 
gots ()i  a  huge  white  snake 
has  iisen  from  the  ground  at 
ia;.,.j&-.c^  -^<:''--^"^*^g^^^r~*^^';j?^a^^-^"'^'^"S  midnight  to  show  him  the 
WffHtKKfttttKKtitKtttKKKBtKP^^'^      /ocs         the  a 

specti  il  goat  led  him  ;  or  he 
his  he  lid,  just  at  high  noon, 
the  loii  of  a  great  subterra- 
n(an  mei.  Et  id  fabularutn 
</ftiii^  oiinii'.  The  superior 
piuspcctor,  besides  swaUow- 
ing  all  this,  has  imji roved 
upon  it  by  adding  a  "  dying 
eontt  ssion  "  and  cipher  manu- 
s(  iipts,  lud  mystic  maps  that 
ha\e  loiue  down  from  the 
old  da'ss  '  There  has  even 
been  in  the  Territory,  for 
neaih  a  generation,  a  stand- 
ing uw  lid  of  $10,000  to  him 
wlio  sliould  discover  the  lost 
w  itti  ol  (h-an  Quivira. 

1    j»         ^i^^       »         '-/     "       •=»- ~^         fef"*'  '1  his  second  edition  of  the 

/  __-C^^-^^*^'   ^vA„'    <.        ''        ^-  {^uiMia  mvth  is  not  at  first 

•^  '      ^^^^         *      ^"    '         "-"  ^  sight   so   remarkable.     It 

seems  iiurely  the  wonted  ac- 
(ution  of  fable  around  the 
nnstcuous.  It  is  only  when 
wt  tuin  to  history  tliat  we 
(  in  conceive  the  full  folly  of 

TaDira— Rear  Enhance   v.11,1    Caiveo   Liniei.  y^jg     pCrVer.sion the     bewil- 

dering blunder  of  the  Cities 

ling  proportions.     The  Quivfra  of  Coro-  that    were  Forgotten.     For  they   once 

nado  is  forgotten,  and  in  its  stead  is  the  were  so  well  known  !     There  is  no  mys- 

graud  Quivira.     It  is  no  resurrection  of  tery  about  them — as  well  should  a  Hot- 

the  old  myth,  but  the  invention  of  a  new.  tentot    ex])lorer    make    a    mystery    of 

To  keep  in  it  the  vital  spark  its  nurses  Bunker  Hill.     They  are  as  stable  in  his- 

liave  to  stand  history  upon  its  head,  and  tory    as   riyiiiouth    Ec)ck.     And    above 
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all,  they  have  no  remotest  kinship  with 
the  Quivi'ra.  That  was  eight  huudred 
miles  northeast  of  them.  That  was  an 
errant  village  of  tepees — these  fortified 
towns  of  immemorial  stone.  That  was 
always  Quivira  ;  these  were  always  Abo, 
Cnarai,  and  Tabii-a.  About  the  only 
point  of  resemblance  was  that  neither 
had  ever  a  particle  of  gold  or  of  any 
other  treasure  whatever.  No  one  ever 
confounded  the  two  until  long  after  the 
world  was  old  enough  to  know  better. 
The  ruins  are  pueblo  ruins,  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  history, 
they  are  ruins  of  the  Toinpi'ros  Pueblos, 
a  Ijranch  of  the  now  extinct  Piro  stock. 
The  first  Caucasian  to  penetrate  the 
country  of  the  Accursed  Lakes  was 
Francisco  Sanchez  de  Chamuscado,  who 
discovered  these  then  living  towns  in 
I08I,  and  set  them  in  history.  A  year 
later  came  Espejo,  who  also  saw  and 
described  these  pueblos — which  Cha- 
muscado noted  as  the  best  towns  he  had 
yet  found.  In  l.^OS  Juan  de  Oilate,  the 
first  governor  of  New  ]Mexico,  paid  his 
official  visit  to  these  cities  of  the  .Sahnes, 


and  received  the  formal  submission  of 
their  peoj^le  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
The  usual  humane  and  comprehensive 
Spanish  i^olicy  reached  as  well  the 
pueblos  of  the  plains  as  those  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Statecraft  exhaustively 
studied  their  material,  the  Church  their 
spiritual  needs.  On  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1.598 — twenty-two  years  before  the 
Mayflower  —  a  ^Driest  was  assigned  to 
these  three  cities,  and  their  numerous 
neighbor-pueblos.  This  was  Fray  Fran- 
cisco de  San  Miguel,  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Ofiate's  little  army.  His  station 
was  at  Pecos  (a  jjueblo  deserted  in 
1840),  whence  he  had  to  administer  his 
enormous  parish  to  the  south.  That  the 
size  of  his  circuit  did  not  hinder  hia 
missionary  success,  nor  that  of  tho.se 
who  came  after,  is  written  not  only  in 
the  conversion  of  those  wild  tribes  to 
Christianity,  but  also  in  undecayiug 
stone.  For  the  huge  and  mysterious 
ruins  at  Abo,  Cuarai,  and  Tabin'i  were 
merely  Christian  churches,  built  by  the 
pueblos  under  the  patient  guidance  of 
the  Franciscan  fathers,  and  with  the  aid 
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we  have  to  thank  not  oiilv  the  world's 
cai'elessuess,  but  also  that  red  historv- 
maker,  the  Apache.  This  seoiir^'e  of 
the    plains  was  always  particularly  at- 


time  its   needs  outgrew  it  ;   and  some    tentive  to  the  exposed  cities  of  the  Sa- 
tiiue  after  the  death  of  Fray  Acevedo,  in    lines — which  had  more  pregnable  loca- 
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A,  A,  A,  A.  tunks  ;  B,  large  church  and  < 


Plan  of  Tablta. 
t ;  C,  old  church  ;  D, 


1C44,  the  enormous  newer  church  and 
"  convent "'  were  erected.  It  seemed  to 
have  been  designed  to  make  Tabiril  a 
central  mission  ;  and  accommodations 
were  provided  for  the  residence  of  a 
considerable  number  of  priests.  But 
these  huge  edifices  were  never  fully 
iinished.  The  churches  of  Abo  and 
Cuarai  were  erected  under  the  same 
regime  and  at  about  the  same  time  ;  all 
three  aboi-iginal  cities  were  as  much  a 
part  of  Spanish  missionary  work  and 
Spanish  history  as  was  Santa  FiJ  itself. 
The  civil  legislation  for  their  benefit,  the 
slow,  sure  uplifting  of  those  savage 
flocks  by  their  gentle  Franciscan  teach- 
ers, is  not  unrecorded — from  Fray  de 
San  IMiguel  down  through  the  resident 
missionaries.  Fray  Francisco  Letrado, 
Fray  Acevedo,  Fray  Juan  de  Zalas,  be- 
loved Fray  Geronimo  de  la  Liana,  and 
all  that  heroic  list.  There  were  no 
fairy-tales  about  the  Manzano  pueblos 
then — nor  long  thereafter.  So  late  as 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  an 
official  map  of  New  Mexico  marked  the 
ruined  jjueblo  of  Tabin'i  in  its  proper 
place — the  jDlace  since  usurped,  in  popu- 
lar superstition,  by  the  Gran  Quivira. 

That  these  cities  so  suddenly  disap- 
peared  from    the   world's    knowledge, 

•  Vctancurt :  ]«cnoloi,'io,  p.  200,  etc. 


tious  than  the  usual  f)ueblo  fort-town — 
and  at  last  overthrew  them.  The  ex- 
act date  is  not  sure,  but  it  was  i^ositive- 
ly  between  1670  and  1G75.  It  was  a 
period  of  his  goriest  activity.  In  1672 
he  made  the  massacre  of  Ha  ui-cu,  one 
of  the  Zufii  towns,  two  hundred  miles 
west.  In  1675  he  wijjed  out  the  New 
Mexican  pueblo  of  Seuecfi  (on  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  San  Antonio  now  stands) 
killing  Fray  Alonzo  Gil  de  Avila  and 
many  of  his  flock.  And  between  these 
two  grim  entries  he  wrote  his  crimson 
autografih  across  the  six  chief  towns  of 
the  ilanzano  jjlains — the  Tigua  puelilos 
of  Chilih',  Tajique,  and  Cuarai,  and  the 
Pu-o  pueblos  of  Jumancas,  Abo,  and 
Tabira  f  The  scant  survivors  of  the 
latter  towns  fled  to  El  Paso,  and  their 
score  or  so  of  descendants,  who  live  to- 
day at  Senecti,  in  Chihuahua,  are  all 
that  is  left  of  the  once  jDotent  Piro  stock. 
Those  who  escaped  death  at  Cuarai, 
being  Tiguas,  fled  to  their  brethren 
at  Shee-e-huib-bac,  now  Isleta — whose 
fathers  all  had  come,  according  to  their 
traditions,  from  other  Apache-erased 
puelilos  of  the  Manzano  plain.  Even 
the  Jumanos  —  those  strange  neighbor 


t  Vide  Fray  Jnan  Alvarez,  MS.  Carta ;  Fray  Silvostre 
Ve\ev.  Ac  Escalante,  Carta  al  Padre  Morfi,  aud  other 
iiidispiited  f. 
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"  Eayados,"  who  were  nuiqiie  in  the 
Southwest  by  their  fashion  of  tattooing 
or  slashing  their  faces — were  swept  off 
hy  that  same  merciless  besom.  With 
1675  the  last  germ  of  aboriginal  life  had 
vanished  from  that  once  j)opulous  era. 
For  a  centuiy  the  plain  was  utter  desert 
and  in  the  undisputed  clutch  of  the 
Apache  ;  and  only  the  huge  vertebrse  of 
those  dead  cities  bleached  in  glaring  sim 
and  savage  snows.  At  last  the  Mexican 
post  pioneer  crept  in  ;  and  now  a  few 
hundreds  of  his  children  are  scattered 
along  that  vast  soUtude.  The  fence  of 
an  enormous  American  cattle-rancho 
stretches  almost  to  Tabira.  But  it  was 
too  late  for  the  fallen  cities.  Ah'eady 
they  were  forgotten  ;  and  the  unread 
new  neighbors,  instead  of  rehabilitating 
that  heroic  past,  served  but  to  distort 
it  to  an  ignoble  if  romantic  caricature. 
That  zeal  which  made  Christian  con- 
quest, without  arms,  of  this  savage  wil- 
derness, has  fared  as  ill  with  the  myths 
as  have  its  monuments  with  the  facts,  of 
latter  days.  The  one  has  been  "  bor- 
rowed "  to  frame  a  Caijtaiu  Kidd  fable  ; 
the  other  to  build  goat-corrals. 

Of  the  three  great  chiu'ches,  that  of 
Cuarai  is  largest,  having  a  floor-area  of 
5,020  square  feet.  That  of  Tabira  comes 
next,  with  4,978  square  feet ;  and  then, 
Abo  with  4,830.  These  figures  are  for 
the  auditoriums  alone,  and  do  not  in- 
clude the  extensive  "  convents  "  attached 
to  each,  of  which  that  at  Tabira  is  most 
extensive,  covering  13,377  square  feet. 
The  walls  of  Abo  are  much  the  noblest 
and  most  massive,  and  those  of  Tabira 
the  crudest,  though  no  less  solid.  The 
pueblos  of  Abo  and  Cuarai  had  each  a 
tiny  but  sufficient  rill  ;  but  Tabira  is  ab- 
solutely dry.  There  is  neither  spring 
nor  stream  in  thirty  miles.  But  this  is 
hardly  a  rare  thing  among  jsueblo  ruins  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  aborigines  were 
wont  to  "  kill  "  their  water  when  forced 
to  abandon  a  town,  lest  it  give  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  We  know,  not  only  by 
record,  but  by  ej'esight,  of  several  cases 


where,  with  infinite  labor,  the  Pueblos 
actually  obliterated  a  spring  to  keep  it 
from  their  savage  neighbors.  But  this 
though  a  probable,  is  not  an  essential, 
factor  in  the  problem.  On  the  brow  of 
the  acclivity  east  of  Tabira — and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  still  traceable  ditch 
—  are  three  large  reservoirs  of  earth, 
rudely  rimmed  with  stone,  to  catch  and 
hold  the  rain  and  snow.  This  was  the 
waterworks  of  Tabira,  and  an  adequate 
system.  The  Piros  had  no  animals,  un- 
less a  few  sheep  and  horses  ali-eadj'  de- 
rived from  the  Spaniards  ;  and  their 
crojDS  of  corn,  beans,  and  squashes  grew 
then  as  now,  by  the  annual  i^recipitation 
and  without  need  of  irrigating.  The 
reservoirs  were  amjjle  for  their  duty — 
to  supjily  water  for  domestic  use.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  there  was  also  a 
near  sjiring  which  was  plugged  at  the 
downfall  of  Tabira  ;  and  the  least  crazy 
of  the  prospectors  who  still  throw  away 
their  means  and  sometimes  their  lives 
there,  are  those  that  seek  the  water 
which  would  make  available  a  great 
range  of  such  pasturage  as.  is  now  al- 
most unknown  in  New  Mexico. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  cities  of  the 
Salines — the  Cities  that  W^ere.  Promi- 
nent and  clear  figures  in  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  our  land,  definite  and  mythless 
as  Hoboken,  they  suddenly  dropjjed  into 
popular  oblivion.  Their  identity  seemed 
as  lost  as  though  they  had  never  been  ; 
and  when  their  resurrection  came  it  was 
not  to  be  remembered  but  recreated — 
not  rediscovered  but  invented.  For  a 
century  their  weary  bones  have  been 
made  to  masquerade  in  a  romantic 
'mummery  which  would  be  laughable, 
had  it  not  been  the  closing  tragedy  of 
so  many  Uves.  It  is  only  within  a  de- 
cade that  the  light  of  record  and  com- 
mon-sense has  been  turned  ujDon  them, 
and  that  Bandelier's  conclusive  re- 
searches have  laid  forever  the  myth  of 
the  Gran  Quivi'ra  and  brought  back 
to  the  memoi'v  of  history  the  cities  that 
were  so  long  forgotten. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  AN   ARTIST. 


By  yiola  Roseboro'. 


WAS  trying  to  find 
the  stage-door  of  the 
Grand  Oj^era  House. 
At  the  time  of  which 
I  write — I  dou't  know 
how  it  is  now — this 
entrance  was  un- 
marked by  any  sign 
that  might  enable  the 
uninitiated  to  distinguish  it  from  vari- 
ous other  grimy  doors,  leading  jjerhaps 
to  shop-cellars  and  store-rooms,  on  the 
same  dingj-  side  street. 

After  walking  up  and  down  the 
block  and  trying  some  of  these,  only  to 
find  them  locked,  I  turned  back  to  a 
corner  whei-e  I  had  seen  an  actor  stand- 
ing—by the  fear  of  being  late  to  re- 
hearsal forced  to  the  disagreeable  exjje- 
dient  of  asking  information  of  him. 

It  took  little  subtlety  of  pereei^tion 
to  discover  his  profession  in  his  demor- 
alized, handsome,  shaven  face,  and  still 
less  was  needed  to  inform  me  that  the 
necessity  of  speaking  to  him  was  an 
unpleasant  one.  He  stared  at  me  as  I 
approached  him  mth  the  impersonal, 
coldly  brutal  insolence  that,  as  it  hap- 
IDens,  is  the  typical  jihase  of  this  sort  of 
mdeness  in  the  one  profession  where 
the  sexes  meet  on  an  equality. 

After  taking  his  time  about  it,  with 
his  cigar  still  in  his  mouth,  and  without 
moving,  he  briefly  directed  me. 

The  next  tinn?  I  saw  him  he  was  play- 
ing the  part  of  Jhciiki's  in  the  "  Two  Or- 
phans,"   and   I,  transfixed   with  amaze- 


ment and  delight,  was  watching    him 
from  the  wings. 

I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  histri- 
onic performance,  nor  one  that,  con- 
sidering the  possibilities  of  the  part, 
showed  more  genius.  A  perfect  picture 
of  dark,  brutal  masculine  beauty,  wear- 
ing a  costume  that  in  its  squalor  and  its 
jcsthetic  sjjlendor  was  itself  a  work  of 
genius,  he  swaggered  gayly  and  mur- 
derously through  the  play,  as  lustily, 
deadly  dangerous  as  some  light-footed, 
jungle  beast  of  i^rey  ;  and  yet  the  thing 
was  not  so  simple  as  that  merely  wordd 
come  to  ;  there  Avas  a  delicately  sug- 
gested something  of  low  Paris,  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  about  him,  that 
was  the  finest  bloom  of  the  player's 
jjower.  I  began  to  clap  my  hands  be- 
fore I  knew  it,  and,  A-illain  though  he 
was,  the  house  caught  the  sound  and 
followed  the  hint ;  for  the  magnificent 
vitality  and  beauty  of  his  bearing,  at 
some  trifling  point  where  the  moral  is- 
sues were  not  too  jiressing,  even  that 
Grand  Opera  House  audience  gave  him 
a  round  of  ajiplausc.  "  Nobody  else  ever 
got  a  hand  in  tliat  jiart,"  .said  a  voice  by 
my  shoulder,  and  turning,  I  saw  one  of 
the  underlings  of  the  company,  a  thin, 
plain,  middle-aged  man,  who  helped  the 
proj)erty  man  and  took  the  parts  too 
small  to  be  given  to  anyone  else.  He 
was  watching  the  stage  now  with  a 
brightening  of  his  gooseberry  eyes, 
wliilc  the  gusto  of  aj)preciation  wrink- 
led si  ill  nu.re  his  worn,  old,  painted  face. 
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"Tell  you,"  he  contimied,  encouraged 
l)y  my  heartfelt  exclamations,  "  tell  ^jou, 
he's  an  actor  ;  he  bankrupts  the  bakery 
in  this  jjiece,  I  don't  care  who's  starred 
on  the  bills." 

I  have  misreported  this  speech ;  the 
underling  called  the  actor's  name,  and 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  substitute  another 
for  it.  Here  was  an  artist  who,  chiefly 
through  his  o-mi  extraordinary  worth- 
lessness  as  a  man,  missed  his  recogni- 
tion, missed — oh,  so  much  worse  ! — his 
opportunities,  but  who  was  a  great  ar- 
tist, and  of  whom  now,  when  he  lies  in 
some  Potter's  Field,  I  wish  to  make  a 
little  record.  I  make  it  from  my  point 
of  view ;  he  is  to  me  the  material  for  my 
ovra.  art,  and  it  is  part  of  my  small  plan 
to  suggest  what  an  incomprehensibly 
low  barbarian  he  was.  I  do  not  think 
he  would  mind  that  much,  recei\'ing  the 
tribute  I  give  his  acting — in  fact,  I  do 
not  think  he  would  really  care  at  all ; 
for  the  tribute  he  would  care  immense- 
ly, and  so  it  strikes  me  as  a  mean  thing 
to  him  that  propriety  and  taste  forbid 
the  use  of  his  own  name,  his  stage 
name  that  is  (which  was  undoubtedly 
not  his  real  one).  Perhaps  lirojiriety 
and  taste  would  take  a  different  turn 
if  all  the  world  were  a  stage  and  all 
the  men  and  women  merely  jDlayers 
in  a  more  prosaic  sense  than  Shake- 
speare's; but  as  I  speak  to  an  au- 
dience who  count  the  player's  gift 
for  less,  and  various  other  things  for 
more,  I  will  refrain  from  the  seeming 
brutality  of  giving  a  name  j-ou  might 
possibly  find  among  your  old  jjlay-biUs. 
And  now  I  am  taxed  to  invent  another 
as  good  ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  succeed, 
for  the  one  I  suppress  was  admirably 
chosen  in  its  combination  of  a  sugges- 
tion of  good  blood,  direct  manliness, 
and  a  faint  flavor  of  romance,  but  let 
Henry  Doliguan  answer  my  purposes. 
I  asked  the  utility  man,  then,  some- 
thing about  Henry  Doliguan,  how  he 
came  to  be  where  he  was — that  is,  in  a 
professional  j^osition,  not  imposing  nor 
highly  remunerative,  though,  indeed, 
with  more  of  honor  and  money  he 
might  have  been  worse  fitted  with  a 
part. 

"  Aw — he  drinks  like  a  fish,  and  he's 
all-fired  bad-tempered,  too,  wlun  lie's 
drunk,"  was  the  answer,  as,  Doliguan 


having  made  his  exit,  we  turned  away 
from  the  stage.  "  Nobody  but  the 
Missus  '11  have  him  'round  at  aU.  She's 
the  best-natured  woman  in  the  business, 
and  then,  of  course,  she'll  never  this 
side  of  Judgment  Day  get  another  ac- 
tor like  that  to  travel  with  her.  The 
whole  profesh  knows  that  Dolignan  can 
act  over  the  heads  of  most  all  the  stars 
going." 

The  man — he  was  called  Cal  about  the 
stage,  and  as  he  took  several  small  parts 
in  the  piece,  accredited  on  the  bills  to 
different  nobly  named  imaginary  ac- 
tors, I  have  not  the  least  idea  which 
cognomen  he  claimed  for  himself — Cal, 
then,  now  darted  on  to  the  stage  for 
the  close  of  the  act.  As  the  curtain 
came  down  and  I  was  going  to  my 
dressing-room,  he  came  uj)  beside  me 
again  and,  continuing  the  conversation 
as  if  it  had  never  been  interrupted, 
said,  "He  got  a  hundred  dollars  a  week 
at  Wallack's  once,  and  I  bet  they  never 
had  anybody  there  at  any  price  with 
more  of  the  right  stuff  in  him.  Tell 
you,  he's  an  actor,"  repeated  Cal,  with 
emphasis,  as  he  pulled  off'  his  white  wig 
preparatory  to  a  change  of  personal- 
ity in  the  next  act,  and  then,  holding 
it  under  one  arm,  helped  the  property 
man  with  the  glasses  and  decanters  to 
be  used  in  its  festivities.  Cal's  enthu- 
siasm for  the  acting  of  a  man  who 
rarely  noticed  his  existence  (Dolignan 
was  haughty  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
stage's  small  fry),  and  who  succeeded — 
even  though  missing  recognition  and 
rewards — where  he  himself  toiled  and 
failed,  was  unique  in  its  degree  ;  the 
other  members  of  the  comjDany  were 
more  blinded  by  the  absence  of  the 
world's  livery  of  greatness,  and  yet 
everyone  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
i:)erformance  of  Jacques  said  substan- 
tially the  same  thing.  Dolignan  was  too 
hopelessly  out  of  the  race  for  even  his 
confreres  in  the  most  jDoignantly  jealous 
profession  in  the  world  to  care  to  be- 
little him,  and  jealousy  once  out  of  the 
way,  there  is  no  other  class  of  artists 
so  vividly,  burningly  ai^preciative  of 
achievement  in  their  art  as  actors.  Al- 
ways their  tall;  iiliniif  I )(ilignan included 
that  bit  of  liislDiv.  ■  111  uot  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week  al  W'alhick's  once."  His 
passion  for  drink  and  liis  ipiarrelsome- 
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ness  (tho  one  seemed  to  be  chiefly  the 
result  of  the  other)  were  the  only  stum- 
bling blocks  mentioned  as  barring  his 
path,  but  it  very  soon  appeared  that 
these  were  by  no  means  all  that  lay  be- 
tween him  and  respectability. 

One  night,  for  instance,  during  my 
first  weeks  with  the  company,  I  found 
him,  before  the  curtain  rose  pacing  the 
stage,  dressed  for  the  performance,  a 
gay  handkerchief  knotted  around  his 
head,  and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  with  a  beautiful  dark-eyed  baby 
boy  on  his  arm,  borne  as  if  the  pair 
were  a  royal  challenge  to  painters  and 
sculptors.  After  meeting  the  star  and 
showing  the  child  to  her,  he  turned  to 
the  wings  and  jovially  called  the  name 
Annie  several  times.  Just  as  a  note  of 
awesome  irritation  was  beginning  to 
sound  through  the  mellow  tones  a  little, 
scared-looking,  plain,  shabby  woman  ap- 
peared, and  he  introduced  her  to  the 
star,  resuming  completely  his  charming 
bluff  kindliness  of  manner,  as  his  wife. 
I  saw  one  passing  actor  look  at  another 
with  a  specially  freighted  glance,  and 
when  the  two  were  beyond  ear-shot  of 
the  domestic  group,  one  said  to  the 
other,  "Well,  Dolignan's  got  cheek, 
playing  it  on  the  Missus  that  way." 

''  The  woman's  all  right,  she's  fooled, 
you  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye,"  said 
the  other. 

"  Wonder  if  the  last  one  before  is  still 
in  Chicago '? " 

"It's  a  touchy  game  to  i^lay  in  New 
York  State." 

"Aw,"  was  the  amazing  answer. 
"  Can't  you  see  he  always  gets  'em  the 
same  little,  stai-ved-out,  shaky  kind  that 
wouldn't  buck  against  a  mouse.  He 
never  has  any  trouble — to  speak  of." 

"The  Missus,"  as  the  company  de- 
lighted to  call  her,  alwaj's  showed 
Dolignan  a  certain  amiable  affectation 
of  deference  ;  it  was  not  aD  affectation, 
which  was  a  pretty  and  uncommonly 
gracious  trait,  and  balm  to  the  man's 
embittered  soul.  Now  she  talked  baby- 
lore  with  the  pair,  drawing  upon  her  own 
maternal  experiences,  until  tlie  orches- 
tra was  "  i-uug  in,"  ami  she  hurried  to 
her  dressing-room. 

As  she  entered  the  wings  her  husband 
met  her  and  gave  her  a  glance  of  amused 
meaning  ;  she  threw  up  her  pretty  eyes 


and  hands  with  a  light  gesture  of  re- 
si^onse  and  a  little  grimace  that  said — 
what  it  would  take  me  pages  to  tell,  but 
among  other  things  that  she  knew  quite 
enough  of  Dolignan's  matrimonial  vaga- 
ries, and  that  it  was  not  the  smallest  use 
for  anybody  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
them,  and  that  the  smoothest,  easiest 
way  was  to  ignore  them.  In  the  mean- 
wlule,  till  the  curtain  rose,  Dolignan  con- 
tinued proudly  to  promenade  the  place 
with  his  youngster,  speaking  cheerily  to 
its  mother  when  he  came  near  the  dark 
corner  she  clung  to,  and  for  the  time 
altogether  enjoying  and  believing  in  his 
performance  of  the  part  of  a  big,  sim- 
ple, devoted  family  man. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  ;  he  did  it  almost 
as  well  as  the  Parisian  criminal,  though 
with  this  difference,  that  the  more  loosely 
knit  texture  of  an  imi)romiDtu  perform- 
ance permitted  glimpses  of  an  egotistic 
satisfaction  such  as  did  not  mar  the 
Jacques.  He  discussed  his  baby,  his 
teeth,  his  diet,  and  his  weight  with  most 
of  the  women  about ;  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  men  just  now  avoided  him,  gen- 
erally with  a  touch  of  something  like 
embarrassment ;  the  inferior  flexibility 
of  the  masculine  nature  even  in  actors 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  co-operation 
in  such  facile  mumming  as  they,  neglect- 
ing fine  distinctions,  felt  this  to  be. 

My  views  as  to  the  baby  were  not 
asked;  I  was  a  new-comer,  I  did  not 
come  in  contact  with  Dolignan  in  the 
play,  and  since  the  day  when  he  had 
pointed  out  to  me  the  stage-door  we 
had  never  spoken.  Our  acquaintance 
was  destined  to  be  continued  by  my 
acceptance  of  another  service  from  him. 
We  were,  in  technical  phrase,  playing 
the  New  York  circuit,  that  is,  we  played 
at  different  theatres  in  the  city  and  out 
of  it,  but  did  not  go  far  enough  in  any 
direction  to  deprive  us  of  the  coveted 
privilege  of  li^'iug  in  town.  One  night, 
after  I  had  been  with  the  company  a 
month,  we  went  to  Flushing,  Long  Isl- 
and. During  the  evening  I  discovered 
that  I  had  left  my  latch-key  at  home. 
At  first  the  accident  seemed  trifling 
enough,  but  when  it  appeared  that  a 
number  of  the  men  of  the  company 
had  arranged  to  spend  the  night  in 
Flushing,  and  had  engaged  all  the 
available   rooms    at   the   inn,    I    really 
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found  myself  in  a  dilemma.  I  bad  but 
little  money  \\-itli  me,  and  in  any  case 
a  solitary  young  woman  without  bag- 
gage could  hardly  exjiect  a  welcome  at 
any  desirable  New  York  hotel  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  women 
of  the  company  I  knew  very  slightly, 
and  for  a  time  no  one  seemed  particu- 
larly interested  as  to  where  I  should 
spend  the  night,  no  one,  that  is,  but  one 
young  Englishman,  also  a  new  member 
of  the  comjjany,  new  to  the  stage  as 
well,  and  a  gentleman  ;  but  as  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  had  engaged 
rooms  in  Flushing  he  could  not  help 
me,  except  by  the  offer  to  sj)end  his 
strength,  and  if  necessary,  the  night, 
ringing  the  bell  of  my  apartment- 
house,  and  banging  uj)on  its  inhospit- 
able door.  I  thought  it  ^jrobable  that 
the  drivers  of  the  morning  milk -wagons 
would  finally  draw  pleasure  from  the 
spectacle  of  his  energy. 

But  after  the  curtain  had  risen  on 
the  last  act  he  came  to  me  with  a  queer 
little  smile  on  his  face,  and  said :  "There 
seems  to  be  a  way  for  you  to  escape  en- 
tertaining me  on  your  door-step,  after 
all ;  I  don't  know  just  what  you'll  think 
about  it,  but  that  brute  Dolignan  has  a 
room  engaged  here  which  he  wishes  to 
put  at  your  service.  "He  spoke  to  me 
about  it,  because  he  says — with  a  cere- 
monious air  of  regret — that  he  has  not 
the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  and 
because  he's  on  the  stage  now,  but  he's 
coming  to  you  himself  as  soon  as  the 
curtain  falls.  Why,  Miss  Addington, 
I  don't  know  Dolignan,  you  know — but 
really  I  think  he's  cast  himself  for  a 
gentleman,  as  he  understands  it,  in  this 
affair.  I'm  afraid  going  back  to  town 
vnW  be  rather  uncomfortable.  Dolig- 
nan's  coming  to  me  looks — someway  it 
makes  me  think  he's  on  his  good  be- 
havior, he  was  so  dignified  about  it. 
He  knows,  you  know,  that  I  laughed  at 
those  yarns  of  his  about  having  been  in 
the  army.  He's  terribly  afraid  that  I'll 
try  to  guy  him  with  army  shop-talk." 
And  Newman  laughed  his  boyish  Eng- 
lisli  laugh. 

Dolignan  was  an  Englishman,  too,  or 
said  he  was — probably  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  his  origin  was  a  dark  one  to  him- 
self as  well  as  to  othcr.s.  He  had,  you 
see,  for  years  told   that  he  was  once  an 


officer  in  the  English  army.  Newman 
had  really  been  in  the  army,  had  just 
left  it,  poor  boy,  and  his  contempt,  in- 
dignant contempt,  for  Dolignan's  jjre- 
tensions  had  been  echoed  about  to  the 
general  amusement  of  the  company. 
Dolignan  talked  at  one  time  about  fight- 
ing Newman,  who  was  two-thii'ds  his 
size,  but  when  the  boy  declared  with 
simple  gusto  that  he'd  be  proud  to  take 
a  licking  for  the  honor  of  the  service, 
and  sweetly  and  cheerfully  announced 
his  honest  intention  to  make  his  chas- 
tisement as  expensive  a  luxury  to  the 
bigger  man  as  he  could,  no  more  about 
combat  was  heard. 

It  was  most  characteristic  of  Dolig- 
nan that  even  after  this  he  bore  his  de- 
tractor no  real  malice.  That  he,  big, 
vital,  tempestuous  animal  that  he  was, 
would  not  fight  simply  because  he  was 
a  coward  is  too  easy  an  explanation 
to  compass  the  truth,  which  here,  as 
usual,  is  difificult,  subtle,  and  complex. 
The  fact  was,  that  to  Dolignan  the 
whole  thing  was  too  unimpiortaut,  too 
slight  to  be  worth  a  blow — received.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  acting,  or  had 
to  do  with  it  only  so  far  as  the  literal 
fact  of  one  of  his  past  imjirovisations 
was  questioned.  What  had  literal 
facts  to  do  with  improvisations,  any- 
way ?  And  besides  that  was  all  past, 
let  it  go. 

Mr.  Dolignan  was  as  far  as  most 
geniuses  of  his  kind  from  a  taste  for 
analysis,  and  probably  never  a  word  of 
this  interpretation  of  his  state  of  mind 
entered  his  head,  but  I  am  satisfied 
of  the  accuracy  of  my  interpretation. 
When  he  came  to  me  between  his  last 
scenes,  and  with  a  little  prefatory  word 
about  its  being  time  we  assumed  an 
acquaintance,  though  we  had  it  not,  in- 
sisted on  my  taking  the  room  he  had 
engaged,  his  manner  was  so  reassur- 
ing that  I  accepted  his  sacrifice  after 
a  merely  perfunctory  protest.  "But 
what  will  you  do  ?  "  I  asked  next.  He 
smiled.  "  What  difference  in  the  world 
does  it  make,  Miss  Addington,  what  an 
old  campaigner  like  myself  does  ?  All 
I'd  ask  would  be  a  chair,  and  a  light, 
and  a  book,  and  I'd  like  nothing  better 
than  reading  the  night  out.  I  dare  say, 
though,  that  the  landlord  will  insist  on 
giving  me  a  shakedown  somewhere." 
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Now,  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Dolii^nan  li.ul 
averaged  in  his  life  an  hour's  reading 
a  week,  and  I  am  sure  that  for  years, 
whenever  he  saw  himself  fated  to  a 
night  out  of  bed,  drink  and  gambling 
were  the  refuges  that  ijresentod  them- 
selves to  his  thought  ;  but  he  deliv- 
ered this  little  speech  -nith  an  excel- 
lent manner,  and  evidently  with  the 
fullest  confidence  in  that  odd  supersti- 
tion (promulgated  chiefly  by  people  who 
hate  the  cold,  unsensuous  face  of  type) 
that  to  read  is  in  itself  virtuous.  The 
manner  was,  in  truth,  very  like  young 
Newman's,  that  is,  of  the  best  quiet 
English  kind.  Plainly  Dolignau  was 
enjoying  a  rehearsal  of  a  new  jiart  ;  not 
that  his  consciousness  took  note  of  his 
model  as  such  ;  his  unconscious  mind 
was  the  governing  power  with  him. 

The  members  of  the  company  who 
were  returning  to  the  city  hurried  off 
as  soon  as  possible  to  catch  their  train, 
and  Mr.  Dolignan  escorted  me  to  a  lit- 
tle old-fashioned  tavern,  old-fashioned 
enough  to  be  able  to  put  forth  the 
standard  Long  Island  boast  that  Wash- 
ington had  slept  in  it.  The  distance 
was  short,  and  once  there  Dolignan  im- 
mediately put  me  in  the  sleepy  land- 
lord's charge,  and  lifted  his  hat  with  a 
grave  good-night.  The  success  of  his 
imitation  of  Newman  was  greatest  when 
perhaps  he  was  giving  it  least  atten- 
tion. After  turning  away  he  came  back, 
and,  begging  my  pardon,  asked  with 
genuine  diffidence  if  I  would  consider 
it  an  intrusion  or  too  much  of  a  bore 
— if  it  would  suit  my  convenience  to 
allow  him  to  order  breakfast  for  us 
both  before  I  came  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  if  he  might  have  his  with  me. 
"There's  a  train  leaves  at  ten  some- 
thing, so  you  will  not  need  to  be  in  a 
hui-ry,"  he  added,  after  thanking  me  for 
my  answer. 

The  next  morning  I  was  shown  into 
the  little  sitting-room  of  the  place,  and 
there  Mr.  Dolignan  and  I  were  served 
with  breakfast  more  in  the  fashion  of 
an  ■  English  country  inn  than  of  an 
American  hotel,  and  I  never  till  this 
moment  thought  of  it  that  this  was 
probably  due  to  the  efforts  of  my  cava- 
lier. I  know,  at  any  rate,  that  he  took 
a  personal  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  I 
found  things  i)loasant.     I  was  in  good 


spirits,  as  with  a  sense  of  adventure, 
and  I  was  amused  and  touclicd  with 
the  absurditj-,  the  topsy-turviucsw  of 
my  role  of  proti'gi'e  here,  and  witli  tlic 
scrupulous  conscientiousness  of  my 
uui{|ue  chajieron. 

He  was  as  jiroud  as  a  child  of  his 
beautiful  behavior.  He  served  me  with 
the  benevolent  pleasure  of  a  host,  and 
he  temjjered  his  cordiality  by  a  florid, 
ceremonious  resiject  that  constantly 
repeated  the  assertion,  made  in  his 
fii'st  burst  of  confidence  ;  "  I  teU  you, 
Miss  Addington,"  he  said,  "I  know  a 
lady  when  I  see  one,  and  I  know  how 
to  treat  her.  It's  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  me  to  be  able  to  show  you 
that,"  said  Mr.  Dolignau,  with  emotion  ; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  could  have  wept 
to  see  anything  so  infantine  left  to  go 
about  the  world  in  the  guise  of  a  great 
mustached  blackguard. 

On  the  point  of  his  moral,  or  immor- 
al, character  he  himself  soon  began  to 
discourse,  taking  a  saddened  tone  ef- 
fectively touched  with  cjuiet,  desperate 
humor. 

"  It's  no  news  to  you.  Miss  Adding- 
ton," he  said,  toying  attentively  with  a 
spoon,  "  when  I  say  I'm  a  good-for- 
nothing,  reckless  outcast  ;  an  outcast 
with  no  hope  before  me,  and  " — raising 
his  dark,  melancholy,  smiling  eyes— 
"  deserving  none  ;  but  I've  not  quite 
forgotten " 

I  ventured  to  interruj)t  him.  "I'm 
very  glad,  Mr.  Dolignan,  to  take  this 
chance  to  tell  you  one  thing  I  know 
you  to  be  ;  you  are  one  of  the  finest 
actors  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  expect  to 
see."  The  man  stared  at  me  with 
widening  eyes,  then  his  mouth — his 
mouth  that  generally  looked  so  coars- 
ened and  depraved  —  quivered  and 
twitched  piteously  ;  he  mastered  him- 
self and  said  at  last,  brokenly,  "  God 
bless  you  for  that,  God  bless  you  for 
it."  Then  he  rose  and  stai'ed  long  and 
silently,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  into 
the  glowing  grate-fire,  while  the  ser- 
vant wheeled  away  the  table.  A\'licn  he 
turned  and  spoke  it  was  witli  tlic  sin- 
cerity and  dignity  and  the  inip(  rsunal 
pride  of  the  artist,  and  with  the;  bitter 
humiliation  of  the  man  who  had  cut 
himself  off  from  the  artist's  high  hopes. 

"  Before  God,  it's  the  truth,"  he  said, 
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liis  beautiful  voice  vibratiiig  like  a 
'cello  note  ;  "  I  am  au  actor,  and  one  of 
the  best — or  no,  meant  to  be  one  of  the 
best  God  ever  made.  You  know  that, 
don't  you  ?  They  all  know,  these  little 
sixpenny  stars,  and  all  know  that  I 
can  act,  but  they  wouldn't  say  it  the 
way  you  did  just  now.  I've  been  that 
old  drunken  Dolignan  too  long,  and 
I've  not  ijlaved  jjarts  the  papers  took 
any  notice  of  since  I  was  a  young  chap 
at  Wallack's — they  gave  me  a  himdred 
dollars  a  week  there — but  all  sorts  of 
fakirs  get  that  and  more  now ;  I've 
been  on  my  beam  ends  too  long  for 
people  to  talk  about  my  being  one  of 
the  finest  actors  they  ever  saw.  I'll 
not  forget  that  you  said  it.  I  can  tell 
you  one  thing,  too  ;  that  is,  that  you 
know  acting  when  you  see  it,  you  know 
it  without  waiting  for  helj)  from  the 
papers  or  the  bill  -  boards.  Maybe 
that's  funny,  but  it's  the  sacred  truth. 
I  know  I  can  act ;  I  know  I've  got  it 
in  me  as  not  many  alive  have,  and 
when  some  of  these  little  stock  com- 
pany cane-suckers  in  their  fine  clothes 
come  and  offer  me  a  drink,  and  tell  me 
they  believe  I've  got  some  talent,  and 
that  I  might  get  on,  get  ujj  a  bit  if 
I'd  keep  straight,  they  don't  know — 
that's  the  hell's  sting  of  it,  girl — they 
don't  know  why  I'm  mad  and  curse  'em, 
and  go  off  and  get  drunk  on  my  own 
whiskey.  I  know  where  I'm  short. 
I'm  a  good  enough  actor  to  know 
what  mighty  few  of  'em  do  know,  and 
that's  when  I've  seen  my  master.  I've 
been  about  a  bit  in  my  time  ;  I  know 
we  ain't  got  the  touch  on  it  right 
through  they  have  in  Paris,  for  in- 
stance ;  we  don't  get  that  training ; 
but  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  that  is,  that 
if  I'd  had  the  chance,  if  I  could  have 
kept  my  chance,  if  I'd  not  been  the 
devil's  o-mi  fool,  I  could  have  done  it 
for  myself  till  I  could  have  dared  to 
measure  with  any  of  'em.  I  have  the 
advantage  that  God  Himself  made  me 
for  this  business. 

"  No,  no ;  that's  all  behind  me. 
There's  no  reform  for  me.  My  dear 
young  lady,  I'll  tell  you  a  piece  of 
news :  I  don't  care  a  tinker's  maledic- 
tion about  the  errors  of  my  ways, 
except  about  the  drink  ;  it's  that  that 
knocks  me  out  in  the  profession,  and 


it's  that  I've  got  no  hold  or  hojje 
against.  You  might  as  well  try  to 
disciijline  yourself  to  keep  your  hand 
in  the  fire.  They  tell  stories  about 
asses  doing  that,  too,  but  I  ain't  made 
that  way.  Yes,  it's  time  you  started  ; 
you  will  let  me  walk  to  the  station 
with  you,  won't  you '?  Thank  you. 
Now  let  me  say  something :  I  don't 
put  myself  out  about  many  peojjle  in 
this  cockpit  of  a  world,  they  are  not 
apt  to  be  in  a  worse  fix  than  I  am  ;  but 
if  you  would  ever  give  me  the  chance 
to  do  something  for  you,  I'd  be  al- 
mighty glad,  and  the  more  trouble  it 
was  the  gladder  I'd  be.  That's  a  good 
deal  more  than  I'd  say  to  people  I  owe 
more — according  to  their  way  of  think- 
ing. But  you've  struck  the  sj)ot  where 
my  gratitude  lies.  I  don't  know  how 
such  as  you  get  on  in  this  business, 
you've  got  a  nice  enough  little  vein 
of  talent,  you  might  do  very  well  in 
time,  but  I  don't  see — however  that's 
none  of  my  business.  Sometimes  the 
old  rounders,  stars,  and  managers  will 
listen  to  what  I've  got  to  say  about 
acting  and  peoi^le  more  than  they 
would  to  someone  they'd  treat  better. 
I'll  watch  my  chance  to  put  in  a  word 
that  may  be  some  use  to  you,  and  as 
my  acquaintance  would  reflect  small 
honor  on  you,  I'll  take  care  not  to 
claim  yoixrs — do  it  as  if  I  didn't  care  a 
curse  about  it.  Oh,  I  know  the  cattle, 
and  how  to  make  'em  believe  what  they 
hear  ;  it's  just  as  easy  when  it  ain't  so 
as  when  it  is,  if  you  know  how,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,  for  your  sake — you're  one 
of  those  that  would  fare  better  if  things 
were  otherwise." 

The  last  was  hurriedly  but  carelessly 
added,  as  an  after- thought.  Mr.  Dolig- 
nan  felt  a  great  kindness  for  me  just 
then,  but  for  excellent  reasons  his  own 
acting  was  a  vastly  more  interesting 
topic  than  mine.  I  greatly  enjoyed  his 
talk  of  himself  (rejjrehensible  as  some 
of  it  certainly  was).  Its  tragic  enthusi- 
asm stirred  my  blood  with  sympathy 
and  sorrow,  for  I  believed  he  was  right 
in  his  estimate  of  his  power,  and  under- 
lying it  all  was  more  mind  than  I  had 
looked  for  ;  though,  indeed,  acting  like 
his  does  not  come  about  without  a 
good  share  of  mind  behind  it,  however 
useless  and  out  of  sight  in  most  of  the 
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iiiliiirs  of  life  that  iiiiiul  iimy  be.  Doli^^. 
uau's  was  a  truly  tj-jjical  actor's  orgau  ; 
you  could  never  tell  when  it  would  ajs- 
pear,  nor  for  how  long  it  would  lie  dor- 
mant, leaving  him  to  meet  the  world  in 
the  meantime  as  a  vai-ied  and  ornate 
fool. 

The  other  actors  had  left  on  an  ear- 
lier train,  and  the  last  courtesy  I  owed 
him  that  day  was  his  quiet  choice  of 
one  later  than  my  own.  At  the  moment 
I  failed  to  recognize  that  it  was  a  cour- 
tesy, but  during  my  journey  my  mind 
turned  to  the  intolerable  ennui  I  knew 
he  must  be  suffering  in  that  deserted 
village  (for  to  him  any  i)lace  without 
show-  folks  must  be  counted  emptj'), 
and  I  saw  that  he  had  made  his  first 
payment  for  my  comijliment  by  thus  re- 
lieving me  of  his  detrimental  society. 

It  turned  out,  as  at  the  time  I  feared 
it  would,  an  expensive  saci-ifice  for 
more  than  himself  ;  that  night,  when  I 
got  to  the  theatre  I  found  everything 
in  a  commotion  because  Dolignan  had 
not  yet  come,  and  jjresently  we  learned 
that  he  was  too  drunk  to  ajjijear — that 
is,  very  drunk  indeed.  There  was  a  re- 
casting and  doubling  of  parts — the  ca- 
tastrojDhe  was  one  for  which  there  was 
always  a  degree  of  preparation — and  the 
performance  went  on.  Dolignan  was 
said,  by  someone  who  met  him  coming 
from  the  Long  Island  Ferry,  to  have 
begun  his  potations  this  time  "uncom- 
mon early." 

His  bravado  about  not  caring  for  the 
errors  of  his  ways  excejit  as  they  inter- 
fered with  his  career  did  not  look  so 
l^icturesque  when  I  heard  the  next  day 
— from  the  jiroperty  man,  who  stopped 
me  on  the  street— that  he  had  that 
morning  given  "  that  pore  little  woman 
they  caU  Mrs.  Dolignan  a  black  ej-e, 
pore  thing."  The  property  man  was  an 
Englishman  himself,  and  "similar  tales 
had  been  told  in  the  i)ast  as  to  his 
methods  of  maintaining  family  govern- 
ment— tales  which  he,  in  this  woman's 
country  of  ours,  winced  under,  and  now 
he  was  most  anxious  to  imj^ress  me 
with  his  indignation  at  Dolignan's  bru- 
tality. 

That  night  Dolignan  was  at  his  post, 
very  sulky,  barely  bowing  in  answer  to 
my  greeting,  and"  playing  his  wUd  part 
with    a    more    desperate    and    sinister 


gayety  than  ever.  The  Jarqiifs  of  tlio 
night  before  had  seemed,  dcs^nte  all 
the  dramatist's  efforts,  as  fundament- 
ally harmless  as  a  big  calf. 

As  the  company  was  to  start  "West 
shortly,  and  as  I  was  not  going  with 
them,  I  imagined  that  my  ojijiortunities 
for  profiting  by  the  personal  ac(|uaint- 
ance  of  this  particular  child  of  genius 
were  at  an  end,  but  I  was  mistaken. 
I  was  walking  one  morning  of  this  week 
in  Madison  Square  Park,  on  the  Broad- 
way side,  when  a  loud  oath  and  fright- 
ened shout  in  the  street  caused  me  to 
turn  in  time  to  see  an  exciting  little 
scene  that  was  over  in  five  seconds.  A 
gentleman,  well  known  by  sight  to  many 
of  the  passers-by  as  a  great  American 
tragedian,  was  caught  before  a  tremen- 
dous, fast-rolling  express  wagon,  other 
vehicles  barring  his  way  on  every  side, 
and  not  a  tenth  of  a  second  to  lose. 
Before  thought  could  grasp  the  situa- 
tion a  big  man  had  sprung  from  a  jjass- 
ing  car,  and  throwing  himself  power- 
fully against  the  horses  as  he  caught 
them  by  the  bits,  he,  at  great  risk  to 
himself,  so  aided  the  frantic  driver  that 
the  great  tragedian,  a  slight,  rather 
frail  person,  was  left  to  get  out  of  the 
way  in  safety,  and  not  a  dozen  persons 
about  realized  that  a  national  catas- 
trophe had  then  and  there  been  avert- 
ed. The  tragedian  realized  it,  however, 
and  when  both  he  and  his  rescuer  had 
skipped  —  necessity  imperiously  dic- 
tated that  this  should  be  their  move- 
ment— out  of  the  thickest  of  the  iray, 
turned  to  speak  to  him. 

I  had  recognized  the  big  man  as  Do- 
lignan, and  now  I  saw,  from  the  way 
the  two  met,  that  they  were  acquaint- 
ances. I  had  stopped  a  moment  when 
an  accident  was  imminent,  and  as  I 
again  jiursued  my  way  my  path  crossed 
that  of  the  two  men  just  as  they  en- 
tered the  park.  I  bowed  to  Dolignan, 
but  he  stared  at  me,  blankly,  as  I  at 
the  instant  thought,  but  it  was  really 
with  the  abstraction  of  a  person  com- 
ing to  a  resolution.  I  was  jjast  him 
when  I  heard  his  voice  calling  my  name, 
and  I  turned,  to  enter  upon  one  of  the 
queerest  conferences  that  even  I  ever 
took  part  in. 

To  Dolignan,  probably  to  the  great 
tragedian,  thei-e  was  nothing  remarkable 
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ill  ixskiug  me,  aii  sictrcss,  to  stuiul  on 
the  side\^ulk  ami  talk  to  tliem.  Wom- 
en of  business  affairs  are  likely  to  find 
strong  reasons,  now  and  again,  for  con- 
ducting important  interviews  where 
they  can,  and  actresses  of  various 
grades  are  continually  expected  to  ac- 
cept the  street  as  the  natural  field  for 
discussing  their  engagements.  I  was 
now  to  accept  it  as  the  natural  field  for 
discussing  Mr.  Dolignau's. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  that  worthy, 
speaking  softly,  but  T\'ith  a  strong  ex- 
citement throbbing  through  his  words  ; 
"  you  can  do  me  the  greatest  favor  in 
the  world,  perhaj)s.  We  three  drew  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  broad  walk. 
My  first  feeling,  after  the  simple  auto- 
matic imjjulse  to  do  what  was  asked 
of  me,  was  that  amiable  instinct  and 
my  general  interest  in  everything  were 
reaUy  carrying  me  too  far.  It  was  evi- 
dently not  about  my  business  that  I 
was  being  stopped  by  Hal  Dolignan. 
But  there  was  a  supplication,  an  agita- 
tion in  his  face  that  straightway  shamed 
my  small  tentative  scruples  of  ladyhood, 
and  appealed  to  my  simple  humanity. 

"  Miss  Addington,  I  don't  know  you 
enough   to  ask   anything  of  you,   but 

I've  just  told  Mr.  that  you've  been 

jjlaying  in  the  comjiany  with  me  this 
season — you'll  say  that  I've  been  uj)  to 
the  mark,  won't  you  ?  " 

The  tragedian  sijoke  before  I  could. 
"  Dolignan,  we  can't  go  into  this  thing 
here.  I'U  look  into  it,  and  certainly 
I'm  likely  now  to  try  to  do  what  you 
want.     Come  see  me " 

"Look  into  it  now,"  said  Dolignan, 
"  that's  what  I  ask.  I  know  how  it  will 
be  before  I  can  see  you  again.  You'll 
think  of  something  else  to  do  for  me. 
You'U  buy  me  an  annuity ;  before  Heav- 
en I  believe  that's  what  you'll  do. 
You're  a  good  fellow,  Mac,  but  I  don't 
want  the  annuity.  You're  a  good  fel- 
low, but — I  never  was  much  of  a  liar — 
I  saved  your  life  just  now  to  get  the 
parts.  I  don't  care  what  the  salary  is, 
but,  Mac,  have  a  little  mercy,  give  me 
the  parts,  let  me  have  half  a  show  once 
before  I  die." 

Words  cannot  paint  the  exquisite 
power  of  this  brief  plea,  the  half-mock- 
ing, half  -  tender  bravado  of  the  first 
sentences,  never  hiding  the  piteous  ea- 


gerness below  it,  and  at  last  passing 
away  in  that  direct  jjrayer,  spoken  with 
a  simplicity  utterly  child-like.  The 
stroke  by  which  he  defined  his  own 
motives  in  the  I'escue  was  masterly  ;  it 
was  as  p)lain  as  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration that  it  turned  what  was  a  nasty 
haK-suspicion  in  the  other  man's  mind 
into  a  certainty  that  was  full  of  its  own 
tragic  and  humorous  appeal. 

Dolignan  said  no  more  ;  he  showed 
himself  the  artist  he  was  in  that.  There 
was  a  moment's  silence ;  his  eyes  looked 
like  an  imiDloring  dog's. 

"  You  haven't  lost  your  talent — I  can 
see  that  for  myself,"  said  the  tragedian, 
with  a  grim  humor  that  was  not  un- 
kindly. 

"I  really  seem  to  have  no  jjlace  in 
this  interview,"  I  said  at  last.  "  I  scarce- 
ly know  Mr.  Dolignan,  but  I  can  tell 
you — I  suppose  that  is  what  is  wanted 
— that  he  has  lost  but  one  night  since 
I've  been  in  the  comioany  with  him, 
and  then  he  sent  word  that  he  was  ill 
in  time  for  a  substitute  to  be  gotten  ; 
at  other  times  he  has  always  out-acted 
anybody  in  the  company,  as  you  can 
probably  guess,"  and  I  bade  them  good- 
day  and  hurried  away,  hastily  examin- 
ing my  conscience  to  see  how  much  it 
was  strained  ;  pleased,  idiot-like,  to  find 
I  had  kept  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  rejoicing  that  I  had  escaped  with- 
out disclosing  the  fact  that  I  had 
j)layed  with  the  "  Orp)hans "  only  six 
weeks.  Evidently  Dolignan's  was  a 
very  demoralizing  influence. 

No  one  without  experience  of  stage 
affairs  is  apt  to  guess  how  finally  and 
completely  damning  to  an  actor's  career 
is  the  suspicion  that  his  capacity  to  ap- 
pear nightly  with  the  regularity  of  the 
returning  hour  is  uncertain.  What  is 
an  amusement  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  the  all-absorbing  business  of  life  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  any  irregularity 
in  any  loerformer's  relation  to  the  per- 
formance is  a  thing  vitally  affecting  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  in  it.  The 
"  Two  Orphans  "  is  a  play  demanding  so 
many  people,  and  it  has  been  running 
along  so  many  years,  that  a  substitu- 
tion can  be  accomplished  in  its  east 
on  short  notice  with  altogether  excej)- 
tional  ease.  Otherwise,  even  the  good 
nature    of   the   Star  could  never   have 
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aviiiled  to  keep  Doli'j-iiaii  in  his  pliice, 
for,  asl  knew,  bis  rcroi-.l  Inr  llir  lust  few 
weeks  bad  not  been  I'xrriitioijiilly  ^^-ood. 

Tbat  nij^dit,  wbeu  1  uriivcd  at  tbe 
tbeatre  I  found  bini  awaiting-  me  at  tbe 
stage  door — not  tbe  one  tbat  be  bad 
ou(!e  i)oiuted  out  to  nie  witb  so  unpleas- 
ant a  manner.  He  beld  out  bis  band  to 
me  silently.  "God  bless  you,"  be  said, 
as  be  beld  tbe  door  back  for  me  to  pass. 
I  knew  by  tbis  profound  cordiality  tbat 
be  bad  conquered  witb  tbe  great  Star, 
tbat  be  bad  a  new  engagement  and 
some  parts  to  bis  mind.  To  be  sure,  un- 
intelligent logic  migbt  bave  led  me  to 
exjDect  as  mucb  grateful  consideration 
in  tbe  ease  of  failure  as  in  tbat  of  suc- 
cess, but  sometimes  my  intelligence  is 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  judge  buman 
beings  witbout  logic. 

"I've  got  tbe  engagement — for  tbis 
season  too — as  bis  leading  man,"  said 
Dolignan,  stopjjing  again  in  tbe  ^las- 
sageway.  "Do  you  know  wbat  tbat 
means?  Tbat  means  Othello  and  lago, 
botb."  He  stared  down  at  me  in  tri- 
umpbing  silence  for  a  moment.  In  an- 
swer to  my  congi-atulations  and  ques- 
tions be  said,  "  Yes,  sir,  my  engagement 
begins  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  montb.  I've 
bad  luck.  Tbere's  some  kind  of  row 
on  witb  tbe  fakir  tbey've  got,  so  now 
tbey're  going  to  fire  bim.  I'm  to  give 
tbe  Missus  notice  to-uigbt.  It's  a  little 
irregular,  but  sbe  won't  mind  ;  I  sup- 
pose, in  fact,  sbe'll  be  more  tbau  ball' 
glad  to  get  me  off  ber  bands,  now  I've 
seen  ber  tbrougb  New  York.  Are  you 
in  a  burry  ?  I'd  like  to  speak  to  you  a 
bit ;  tbere's  not  mucb  cbance  after  tbe 
piece  is  on  ;  it's  ten  minutes  yet  till  tbe 
curtain  goes  up.  I'll  only  take  a  min- 
ute." We  bad  gone  into  tbe  dim,  dusty, 
all  but  empty  green-room  ;  be  placed  a 
cbair  for  me,  sat  down  bimself,  and 
stared  moodily  at  tbe  floor.  "  It  seems 
tbe  damnedest  nonsense  wben  I  come 
rigbt  up  to  it,"  be  abstractedly  re- 
marked at  last ;  be  never  used  tbe 
mysteriously  tabooed  word  to  me  wben 
be  remembered  bimself.  "Tbe  fact  is. 
Miss  Addington,"  be  went  on,  "I've  got 
a  kind  of  feeling  as  if  you  were  a  sort 
of  mascot  where  I'm  concerned.  That's 
why  I  stopped  you  to-day — I  suppose  I 
ought  to  beg  your  pardon  about  that, 
come  to  think  of  it.     But  you  see  you 


know,  you  see  for  yourself  what  I  could 
do.     It  seems "     He  stopped. 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  tbat  gave  you  a 
sort  of  claim  on  me,  wben  I  can  serve 
you  in  anyw'ay." 

"  Thanic  you,  I  suppose  I  bad  sonic 
sucb  notion  myself,  tbougb  I  shouldn't 
bave  got  myself  up  to  say  it  myself. 
I'm  glad  you  did,  though.  I  don't 
want  to  bore  you,  but  I'm  going  to 
make  the  struggle  of  my  life  now — to 
stop  drinking.  I've  got  to  stoi),  and  " 
— a  jsause,  be  was  looking  at  me  now — 
"  I  believe  it  would  be  tbe  greatest  help 
in  tbe  world  if  you'd  let  me  come  and 
call  on  you  a  few  minutes  evei-y  day — 
for  me  to  know  tbat  I  bad  to  show  up 
to  you." 

There  was  an  impersonality  in  tbis 
ai^i^eal  tbat  must  have  been  witnessed 
to  l)e  fathomed  ;  but  withal,  and  desi^ite 
all  I  detested  about  tbe  man,  despite 
my  bottomless  distrust  of  bim  iu  every 
conceivable  non-artistic  caj^acity,  my 
heart  melted,  not  only  to  tbe  great 
actor,  but  to  tbe  creature  bimself. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
thinks  that  tbe  strength  of  tbe  mater- 
nal sentiment  in  women  unfits  them 
for  jjolitical  duties,  by  tbe  bias  it  gives 
them  in  favor  of  those  most  needy  and 
least  worthy.  At  that  moment  I  would 
bave  wi'ecked  ^\dllingly  all  tbat  worthy 
tragedian's  ijrospeets  for  life  to  give 
Dolignan  what  he  called  half  a  show. 
But  then,  you  see,  an  artistic  enthusi- 
asm, too,  weakened  my  sense  of  justice 
here  ;  I  believed  Dolignan  to  be  far 
and  away  tbe  finer  actor. 

Well,  it  was  surely  a  queer  business 
— tbat  institution  of  daily  calls  from 
Dolignan.  Dolignan  could  furnish  a 
remarkably  emotional  respect  and  re- 
gard for  me  at  moments — for  moments  ; 
all  sentiments  and  oj^inions,  good  and 
bad,  passed  easily  -with  bim  into  mo- 
mentary emotions,  and  I  embodied  to 
bis  notion  several  things  to  tbe  rever- 
end names  of  which  be  was  profession- 
ally accustomed  to  thrill ;  but  wben  it 
came  to  sitting  do\vn  opposite  me  as 
an  afternoon  caller,  and  tbat  not  once, 
as  an  experiment  in  manners,  but  every 
day  for  two  weeks,  the  nightmare  of 
boredom  -ndtb  which  he  felt  bis  super- 
stition bad  saddled  bim  lit  his  eye  tbe 
first  day  he  came  as  with  terror.     I  saw 
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that  unless  I  bestirred  myself  my  repu- 
tation as  a  mascot  would  be  more  than 
destroyed,  its  aslies  would  bring  forth 
the  grim  fact  that  I  had  driven  a  fellow- 
being  to  suicidal  intoxication.  I  did 
my  best ;  I  set  him  talking  about  him- 
self. It  was  not  hard  to  do,  and  yet 
I  feel  compunction  at  ha^'iug  put  the 
matter  so  crassly,  for  most  of  us  are 
more  offensively  vain  in  talking  of  our- 
selves than  was  he.  It  was  not  perhaps 
that  his  vanity  was  less,  but  his  imper- 
sonal enthusiasms  were  more,  and  then 
he  possessed  such  an  exceptional  advan- 
tage in  having  something  to  be  vain 
about ;  his  professional  ardor  contin- 
ually led  him  into  interesting  digres- 
sions about  people  and  jjerformances 
unconnected  with  his  own  glory.  We 
talked  shop  all  but  exclusively,  there 
lay  all  Dolignan's  interest  ;  not  an  un- 
common state  of  aliairs  with  an  actor, 
to  be  sure,  but  in  him  this  typical  con- 
dition was  the  outcome  of  causes  typi- 
cal, too,  but  uniisually  deep  and  single 
in  their  workings.  He  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  of  those  fortunate  jjeople  in 
whom  the  gift  and  the  inclination  met, 
and  the  one  was  as  strong  as  the  other 
was  great  ;  all  the  world  moved  before 
him  as  but  the  material  and  the  scene 
for  acting.  The  dramatic  instinct  of 
childhood  was  in  him  unaltered  in 
kind,  and  it  is  only  by  remembering 
the  unaualytical  attitude  of  the  child, 
the  attitude  that  unhesitatingly  accejjts 
all  the  world's  outward  phenomena  as 
mere  suggestions  for  imitative  play, 
that  one  can  realize  his  real  standpoint. 
It  is  not  a  logical  position,  even  viewed 
merely  as  to  the  emotional  force  of  act- 
ing ;  of  course  it  is  because  there  is  a 
reality  which  it  interi^rets  that  acting 
is  moving,  but  Dolignan's  mind  was  no 
such  close-knit  organ  as  to  let  this  deli- 
cate jiedantry  stand  in  his  way.  He 
did  not  always,  through  every  turn  of 
life,  feel  that  people  ate  and  drank  and 
loved  and  hated  for  the  final  enrich- 
ment of  the  drama  ;  he,  too,  did  these 
things,  and,  at  the  moment,  for  their 
own  sake,  and  it  was  part  of  his  admi- 
rable mummer's  outfit  that  he  should 
have  an  uncommon  intensity  in  his 
feelings;  but  when  these  feelings,  one 
after  another,  were  past,  all  that  re- 
mained with  him — one  might  almost  say 


all  that  united  them  in  memory  to  give 
him  identity — was  his  abiding  sense  of 
their  value  as  the  stuff  of  which  acting 
is  made.  He  had,  in  fact,  to  a  degree 
calculated  to  force  repudiation  of  it 
upon  its  most  devoted  exponents  and 
expounders,  the  temperament  which 
they  defensively  define  as,  ^)nr  excel- 
lence, the  artistic  ;  that  is,  there  was 
not  the  germ  of  character  in  him  ;  the 
hour,  the  moment  made  him,  and  he 
was  no  more  surely  to  be  counted  upon 
for  evil,  where  a  touch  of  jjurpose,  of 
continuity  were  asked,  than  for  good. 
To  be  sure,  his  temperamental  brethren 
might  impressively  point  out  that  he 
could  act,  when  not  overwhelmingly 
intoxicated,  and,  in  fact,  here  was  one 
fruitful  passion  that  had  the  force  and 
fixity  of  a  principle  ;  and  he  was  right, 
however  it  may  square  with  our  ethical 
preferences,  in  believing  it  was  only 
drunkenness  that  effectually  crippled 
his  career.  I  verily  believe  that  he 
could  have  jalayed  virtue  better  after 
one  of  his  most  definite  engagements 
with  vice,  fortified  as  he  would  then 
have  been  by  a  natural  reaction,  and 
seeing  all  the  beauty  of  holiness  with 
the  discriminating  appreciation  of  an 
outsider — so  different  are  the  moral 
ideas  of  the  Maker  of  actors  from  those 
of  some  famous  testhetic  essapsts. 

There  are  forty  mj'steries  in  the  psy- 
chological i^rocesses  of  acting,  and  not 
the  least,  nor  to  me  least  jDainful,  is  that 
giving  grounds  for  the  proj)osition  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  and 
as  he  thinks — with  reason — by  Shakes- 
peare, that  the  practice  of  this  entranc- 
ing, deep-rooted  art  is  in  itself  demoral- 
izing. I  am  too  pi-ofound  an  oijtimist 
to  assent  to  an  opinion  opening  the 
way  to  such  an  alarming  train  of  pessi- 
mistic admissions  as  I  speedily  perceive 
looming  up  in  the  background  here, 
but  though  I  imagine  that  there  must 
be  something  greatly  wrong  in  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  our  stage  (the 
Greeks  seemed  to  have  managed  better) 
to  give  occasion  for  such  opinions,  I 
recognize,  as  have  so  many  great  actors, 
that  there  is  occasion  for  them  not 
easily  explained  away  ;  and  it  is  not  with 
any  swelling  sense  of  settling  the  whole 
difficulty  that  I  humbly  submit  one 
little  fact  to  the  controversy,  and  that 
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is,  that  no  acting  ever  could  have  de- 
moralized in  the  smallest  degree  the 
plastic  Dolignau.  I  believe  there  are 
rarely  lofty  and  simjjle  natures  of  whom 
the  same  thing  could  be  said  ;  Dolig- 
nan's  immunity,  so  differentlj'  obtained, 
was  eqnnlly  Mssured. 

It  aiiiMiirs  tlicrc  were  more  sides  than 


one  t( 


1" 


itiou  that  God 


made  liim  i'ur  this  bu.siuess. 

Bj'  singular  good  fortune  he  was  to 
begin  his  new  engagement  in  a  fort- 
night. During  that  time  I  saw  him,  as 
he  had  planned,  every  daj',  sometimes 
for  only  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  for 
an  hour.  He  was  always  jjerfectly 
sober,  alwaj-s  a  little  distrait  and  half- 
crossly  humble  until  the  interview  was 
launched,  when,  as  you  have  seen  on 
other  occasions,  he  became  unconscious 
of  me,  except  as  an  audience.  He  said 
but  little  about  his  new  jDarts,  though 
he  was  having  to  work  at  them  hard. 
He  even  expressed  a  feeling  similar  to 
Goethe's,  as  to  the  undesirability  of 
talking  about  artistic  work  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

"  You  just  upset  yourself  gassing 
about  a  part,"  said  he  ;  "  the  moi-e  you 
like  it  the  more  apt  you  are  to  kind  of 
turn  yourself  against  it  someway,  tell- 
ing what  you  are  going  to  do  instead  of 
just  lying  low  and  doing  it." 

Nevertheless  he  did  confide  to  me  that 
lago  was  the  greatest  thing  an  actor 
ever  got  hold  of. 

"  Greater  than  Othello  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  of  course  that's  according  to 
how  you  look  at  it,"  was  the  answer, 
given  with  an  air  of  impartial  authority  ; 
"  we've  seen  Othello  played  for  all  it's 
worth." 

"It's  worth  a  good  deal,"  I  ventured. 

"You  bet,"  he  solemnly  responded, 
nodding  his  head  slowly ;  "  it's  just 
worth  all  that  emotion  can  make  a 
part,  waj'-uji  emotion  too,  but  I  tell 
you  there's  a  kind  of  go — I  don't  know 
what  to  call  it — swing — I  don't  mean 
any  two  -  for  -  a  -  nickel  swagger  either, 
but  there's  something  to  be  gotten  out 
of  a  villain  that  I  never  saw  in  leading 
business  yet.  It  can't  get  sympathy, 
of  course,  but  just  for  pure  acting, 
well,  Togo  for  me  !  " 

"  Do  you  have  to  give  in  to  the  stage 
managciiK'iit  much  about  your  ideas?" 


"  Some,"  he  answered,  rather  gloom- 
ily ;  "  of  course  you've  got  to  knuckle 
to  the  star  ;  it  takes  away  most  of  my 
best  points,  but  I  exjjected  that ;  but 
the  little  things,  those  that  count  most 
to  yourself,  whether  you  can  make  the 
house  see  'em  or  not,  the  waij  I  do  the 
business  they've  laid  out  for  me,  I  run 
myself.  As  long  as  I  don't  interfere 
with  other  jieople,  I  don't  let  'em  dic- 
tate to  me  there  ;  Mac  wouldn't,  now 
that  he's  let  me  in  at  all ;  he  knows  I 
know  my  business,  and  he  knows  I  know 
he  knows  it." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fortnight  he 
grew  very  nervous  and  moody.  He 
told  me,  as  if  it  were  a  joke,  but  with 
a  question  in  his  eye,  that  he'd  get 
seats  for  me  if  I  wanted  to  come  to 
Philadeljjhia  for  his  first  night. 

"When  that  proj)osition  was  dismissed, 
to  my  great  delight  he  invited  me  to 
come  to  his  last  rehearsal,  in  New  York, 
of  the  jjlay  in  which  his  hopes  were 
centred,  "  Othello." 

The  whole  play  was  not  gone  over, 
but  the  great  scenes  between  the  two 
men  were  acted  rather  than  rehearsed, 
and  some  of  them,  with  an  exchange  of 
parts,  were  acted  twice  ;  and  there,  on 
that  gloomy,  bare  stage,  with  various 
suijerfluous  people,  stage  hands  in  shirt- 
sleeves and  actors  in  sOk  hats,  drift- 
ing distractingly  about,  I  had  my  jjoor 
best  opportunity  to  take  Dolignan's 
measure.  At  moments  his  acting  tri- 
umphed over  everything,  even,  incred- 
ible achievement,  over  the  wretched 
necessity  of  frequently  returning  to  his 
own  every-day  personality.  But  he  had 
evidently  jout  himself  in  some  finely 
tem^jered  state  that  enabled  liim  to 
meet  all  the  distractions  of  the  occa- 
sion without  lajising  from  the  exaltation 
of  creation,  and  it  was  the  most  curious 
thing  imaginable  to  see  how  this  ex- 
altation served  him  equally — no,  not 
equally,  but  served  him — whether  he 
tui-ned  it  into  the  agony  of  the  ^four, 
or  the  uuhumau,  indefinably  vivid  life 
that  burned  in  Togo. 

He  was  not  one  -without  judgment  as 
to  his  own  work.  It  was  in  lago  that  I, 
sitting  solitary  in  the  shadowy  empty 
house,  found  him  supremely  fine.  His 
Otlii'Uo  was  often  piteous  and  terrible, 
and,  what  you  will  perhaps   I'liid  more 
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singular,  it  was  constantly  informed 
with  a  simple  nobility ;  inevitably  it 
could  bear  no  comparison  in  detail  and 
finish  with  the  playing  it  recalled  ;  but 
it  had  a  true  ring  of  its  own,  and  there 
were  moments,  sounds,  movements  that 
tore  the  heart  and  disqualified  one  for 
criticism.  The  man's  symbols  of  feel- 
ing carried,  they  struck  his  auditor 
with  the  force  he  aimed  to  give  them 
— an  infallible  proof  of  a  high  histri- 
onic vocation. 

But  in  the  lago  (though  I  might  well 
hesitate  to  make  a  statement  so  likely 
to  be  viewed  as  self-condemnatory) — I 
could  feel  no  lack  of  detail,  could  con- 
ceive no  higher  finish,  excejjt  the  finish 
of  setting,  of  fair  opj^ortunity.  It  was 
an  inspiration ;  it  was  accomplished 
with  so  triumijhant  a  union  of  identi- 
ties— the  actor's  and  the  character's — 
that  no  exj)erience,  no  refining  could 
be  expected  to  seriously  better  it.  It 
answered,  that  is  for  itself  and  for  the 
spectator — far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
more — the  question  of  lago's  motive  ; 
no  one  could  have  asked  it  about  this 
lago.  There  he  lived  in  his  soldierly 
beauty  and  empty  pride,  telling  with 
quick  -  changing  voice  and  look  and 
movement  the  dark  story  of  his  tre- 
mendous temperamental  zest  for  life 
(that  zest  that  was  such  a  ready  basis 
for  his  assumptions  of  blufl'  heartiness, 
such  an  element  of  universal  fascina- 
tion), and  of  his  quick  mind's  disen- 
chantment with  all  beneath  the  visiting 
moon,  its  utter  despisal  of  the  w'hole 
round  of  existence ;  a  creature  born 
without  affections  and  with  a  wonder- 
ful, superficially  penetrating,  sceptical 
brain,  perishing  in  the  conflict  between 
ennui  and  irrepressible  imjsulses  of  ac- 
tivity, mirthlessly  mocking  at  the  bar- 
renness of  revenge,  and  playing  with 
passion's  fools  around  him  without  ma- 
lignity, but — more  &vd\i\ — with  the  ut- 
terest,  bitterest  indift'erence  to  every- 
thing but  his  owni  fostered  interest 
and  entertainment  in  the  jDoor,  reckless 
sport — a  devil  rationally  and  subtly  con- 
ceived. 

But  oh  !  the  j^ap  between  written 
words,  licfwccii  iiiiic  culd  mental  anal- 
ysis, fliiii'js  (li.it  this  .jiTut,  artist  would 
have  ciuiti  niiic.l  too  iiiiicli  to  try  to  un- 


derstand, and  lago'n  presence,  gratify- 
ing eye  and  ear  and  brain,  and  touch- 
ing the  soul  with  cold  terror. 


Yoii  have  divined  that  the  man  never 
l^layed  the  part  ;  that  that  daj-,  when 
the  weary,  fearsome  game  had  been 
played  out,  when  the  arch  -  j^lotter, 
caught  like  his  victims  in  the  death-trap 
he  had  set,  had  finally  seen  the  end 
wdth  a  chill,  bottomless  carelessness 
that  was  like  a  glimjjse  of  hell  itself, 
the  curtain  fell  on  that  jjerformance 
forever.  Doliguau  never  played  with 
the  great  star.  He  drank  himself  in- 
sensible the  day  the  engagement  was 
to  begin.  I  heard  of  him  no  more  till 
I  came  ujjon  this  brief  i^aragraph  in  a 
newspajjer.  "It  appears  that  Henry 
Dolignan,  an  actor  of  some  talent,  and 
who  was  once  a  member  of  Wallack's 
company,  died  last  week  in  Moline,  111., 
of  delirium  tremens.  Dolignan  was 
known  to  no  one  in  the  place,  left  no 
money  or  valuables,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Potter's  Field.  These  facts  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  members  of 
The  Cellar  Door  Company,  who  have 
been  plajdug  in  the  place." 

I  had  always  found  my  sentiments 
about  Dolignan  the  most  wonderfully 
and  hopelessly  inconsistent  I  had  ever 
simultaneously  entertained.  For  the 
man  I  had  felt  too  great  a  contempt  for 
it  to  be  otherwise  than  good-natured, 
and  for  the  player,  the  unconsciously 
deep-sighted,  the  joyous,  the  heart-brok- 
en artist,  my  heart  swelled  with  rever- 
ence sim23ly,  that  irrepressible  reverence 
which  one  who  deej^ly  loves  an  art,  this 
art  with  its  intensely  personal  quality 
of  all  others,  pours  out  on  the  source 
of  his  expanded  being. 

Now,  at  last,  in  the  stUlness  after  the 
sorry  end,  my  feeUngs  resolved  them- 
selves into  harmony,  and  at  last  I  had 
a  better  comprehension  of  the  big,  bad, 
foolish,  unguided  child,  wdth  his  one 
golden  gift  and  his  helpless  temper- 
ament, who  would  have  been  good 
enough  in  a  good  world,  and  who  in  his 
wild  stumblings  through  what  was  for 
liim  something  like  the  worst  of  this 
one,  had  once  reached  out  his  hand  to 
me  for  help. 


ANNE   OF   BRITTANY'S   CHATEAUX   IN   THE   VALLEY  OF 
THE  LOIRE. 

By  Theodore  Andrea  Cook. 


AT  the  chateau  of  Langeais,  in  the 
winter  of  1491,  was  celebrated 
witli  great  rejoicings  the  mar- 
riage of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to 
Anne  of  Brittany. 

The  little  town  ujjon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire,  some  few  miles  west  of 
Tours,  is  scarcely  changed  since  the 
days  when  PhUipise  de  Comines  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  rode  down  the 
straggling  highway  talking  to  the  Mare- 
chal  de  Gio  of  the  wars  in  Brittany. 
The  chi'iteau  which  Jean  Bourree  built 
for  Bri(,'0unet,  stands  there  too,  tower- 
ing above  the  houses  and  reflecting  the 
sunbeams  from  its  tall  slate  turrets, 
rising  like  vast  extinguishers  into  the 
clear  blue  air.  From  either  side  of  the 
main  street,  which  seems  to  sei-\'e  only 
as  an  approach  to  the  great  gates  of  the 
fortress  at  the  end,  there  branch  out 
little  avenues  lined  with  queer  slanting 
roofs  and  curving  window-fi'ames,  with 
a  background  of  river-banks  or  of  the 
sloping  vineyards  rusted  red  brown  in 
the  warm  sunlight  of  Touraine.  It  is 
all  but  little  changed,  and  the  chief 
memory  that  hangs  about  the  jjlace  is 
still  the  marriage  that  brought  Brit- 
tany to  France  and  joined  the  ermine 
to  "the  lleur  de  li/a.  The  chateau  of 
Langeais  itscir  is  ])cciiliarly  happy  in 
the  i^(""l  rmtmic  \\u\\  lias  given  it  the 
griicc  111'  iiiiidcni  liiibitation,  the  added 
charm  of  living  presence,  to  lend  a  har- 
monious reality  to  the  memories  which 
its  ancient  stones  recall ;  formthin  the 
walls  where  the  roval  marriage  contract 


was  dra^vn  uj),  where  the  English  gar- 
rison had  been  quartered  in  the  days 
of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  where  Du 
Bellay  long  afterward  laughed  with 
Rabelais,  that  jirince  of  talkers,  over 
the  festivities  at  Rome  or  the  latest 
fashions  of  Ronsard's  cultivated  muse, 
it  is  still  possible  to  wander  j)leasantlj' 
from  room  to  room,  to  2Deoj)le  hall  and 
stairway  vsdth  the  vanished  ghosts  of 
history,  to  recall  the  throng  of  men 
and  women  who  once  fiUed  the  chateau 
with  a  life  so  diS'erent  to  our  o\vn. 

But  rarely  is  it  possible  to  follow  out 
the  destinies  of  one  who  has  long  ago 
jjassed  from  the  changes  of  the  world, 
in  the  very  walls  which  once  echoed  to 
the  falling  of  her  footsteps  or  sounded 
to  the  murmur  of  her  words ;  still  more 
rarely  can  this  be  done  in  France,  the 
land  of  revolutions,  the  laud  where  all 
that  had  to  do  with  monarchy  has  been 
so  ruthlessly  attacked,  often  so  irrevo- 
cably ruined.  But  in  Touraine  this 
may  yet  be  done.  Along  the  valley  of 
the  Loire  tilled  with  the  chateaux  of  the 
kings  of  France,  and  wth  the  pleasure- 
houses  of  their  greatest  nobles,  there 
is  more  left  of  the  old  life  and  its 
monuments  of  living  stone  than  per- 
haj)s  in  any  other  space  of  equal  extent 
in  Europe.  If  tliciv  !.,■  a  fault  it  is  only 
the  absence  of  lli.'  iHauliful  I'aiglish 
parks  that  most  strikes  the  stranger  in 
this  valley ;  in  very  few  phu'es  are  the 
old  trees'  left  stauduig,  if  ever  they 
were  planted.  A  perfect  French  Renais- 
sance chateau,  such  as  .izav  Ic  Ridcau, 
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set  iu  the  perfect  suiroundings  of  such 
a  home  as  Hattield,  is  ai^parently  au 
impossible  combiuatiou.  But  though 
sometimes,  as  at  Chiuon, 

"  All  within  is  dark  as  night, 
In  the  windows  is  no  light, 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door, 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before  ;  " 

j'et  iu  the  greater  number  of  cases  the 
old  castles  are  presei-ved  with  a  re- 
finement and  a  good  taste  beyond  all 
praise  :  so  that,  as  with  the  great  cha- 
teau at  Blois,  rei:iairs  have  been  so  care- 
fully made,  that  the  freshness  of  the 
first  realization  of  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tect is  put  vividly  before  the  modern 
traveller. 

Throughout  the  whole  land  of  Tou- 
raine  are  scattered  numerous  evidences, 
less  iu  size,  but  equal  in  finished 
beauty,  of  the  exquisite  school  of  art 
and  architecture  that  flourished  along 
the  fair  valley.  Such  au  instance  is  the 
Hotel  Gouin,  at  Tours,  a  house  still 
lived  in  and  still  jaresei-ved  with  the 
clearness  of  its  arabesques  undimmed 
and  the  delicacy  of  its  carving  and  con- 
struction unimpaired. 


Anne  of  Brittany  was  still  a  Queen 
of  Frauce  when  this  French  school  of 
art  was  on  the  point  of  reaching  its 
perfection,  when  the  wing  of  Louis 
Xn.  at  Blois  was  possible,  but  Azay 
was  not  yet  achieved  ;  yet  there  remain 
but  few  chateaux  iu  the  Loire  Valley 
that,  either  in  beauty  or  in  interest, 
can  comjiare  with  the  various  homes 
of  Anne  of  Brittany.  At  Laugeais  she 
first  entered  Touraine,  where  she  was 
to  live  in  Amboise,  in  Loches,  in  Blois, 
and  in  this  last  to  die ;  and  though  she 
stayed  but  a  little  while  in  Langeais,  it 
is,  perhaps,  of  all  her  habitations,  the 
one  which  sui-vives  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection at  the  231'esent  day  ;  for  by  the 
care  of  its  owner,  M.  Siegfried,  its  parks 
and  terraces  are  fresh  and  verdant,  its 
circliun-  buttresses  are  strong,  the  very 
life  within  its  walls  is  lived  amid  sur- 
roundings in  harmony  with  the  aged 
battlements  of  the  fortress  buUt  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  It  needs  but  lit- 
tle recDiistrnctive  faculty  to  imagine 
the    wedding   procession    crossing  the 


drawbridge  amid  a  blare  of  trumpets 
between  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Guards, 
and  jsassing  the  great  entrance  gates, 
just  a  tinge  whiter  than  they  are  now, 
to  the  hall  whose  windows  can  be  seen 
from  the  courtyard  within.  Inside  this 
hall  was  drawn  iij)  the  formal  contract 
in  which  was  already  showTi  the  acute 
Breton  instinct  which  was  a  character- 
istic of  the  Queen  till  death.  It  was  a 
contract  whose  imj)ortance  may  allow 
us  to  linger  a  little,  not  unprofitably 
perhaps,  in  the  great  room  hung  with 
faded  tapestry  that  looks  out  upon  the 
park  beyond. 

The  little  bride  who  had  been  brought 
here  from  the  west  had  not  been  won 
without  a  struggle,  and  had  been  worth 
the  winning.  She  was  born  at  the  cha- 
teau of  Nantes  early  in  the  year  1476, 
and  very  soon  the  troubles  which  beset 
her  native  duchy  brought  the  young 
princess  into  prominence.  When  she 
was  but  nine  years  old,  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  Duke  Francis  was  made  solemn- 
ly to  swear,  in  the  presence  of  the  Es- 
tates of  Brittany  assembled,  that,  so  far 
as  in  her  lay,  she  would  do  nothing 
that  would  harm  the  independence  of 
the  duchy  which  she  was  soon  to  in- 
herit as  her  own.  From  every  side 
there  threatened  danger  —  from  Eng- 
land, from  Spain,  above  all  from  France 
the  clouds  were  gathering.  The  two  first 
were  c^uickly  disposed  of,  but  the  quar- 
rel of  the  young  Louis,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, with  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  who  was 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
VIII.,  soon  involved  Brittany  in  a 
struggle  which  could  have  but  one  fatal 
issue  for  her  freedom.  The  old  story 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  seemed  like- 
ly to  be  renewed ;  the  regent  was  bitter- 
ly opposed  by  the  ^jrinces  of  the  blood, 
and  when  opposition  became  no  longer 
possible  at  court,  Louis  d'Orleans  fled 
for  i^rotection  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
the  old  enemy  of  Louis  XI.  A  war  be- 
came inevitable,  aiid  equally  inevitable 
was  the  defeat  of  Orleans  and  his  i^arty 
at  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier.  The  shame 
of  this  reverse  brought  Anne's  father 
to  his  grave,  and  she  became  Duchess 
of  Brittany  in  her  own  right ;  but  still 
the  situation  remained  dangerous  and 
uncertain,  for  the  duchy  was  at  the 
mercy   of    her    husliaud,    whoever    he 
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might  be,  and  suitors  were  not  wanting 
to  carry  off  so  rich  a  prize.  Orleans 
himself  had  done  his  best,  the  Seigneur 
d'Albret  had  been  tempted  to  alliance 
by  the  promise  of  the  princess's  baud, 
INIaximilian,  the  son  of  the  Emjieror, 
was  an  acknowledged  suitor,  and  to 
this  last  the  ambition  of  the  youthful 
duchess  soon  inclined  her.  To  the 
amusement  of  all  Eurojje  she  took  her 
first  step  into  the  world  of  jjolities  by 
suddenly-  announcing  her  intention  of 
marrj-ing  ]Maximilian,  but  no  further 
results  followed  than  the  solemn  in- 
sertion of  an  aged  German  ambassa- 
dor's leg  into  the  ducal  couch.  Ma- 
dame Anne  was  far  from  satisfied  ;  and 
still  the  quarrel  with  France  dragged 
on,  unappeased  and  ajjparently  inter- 
minable. 

It  may  well  have  been  the  astute 
daughter  of  Louis  XI.  who  originated 
the  idea  of  settling  the  Breton  ques- 
tion by  pacific  means,  since  stronger 
measures  seemed  inevitably  fruitless. 
In  any  case,  an  entirely  new  suitor 
now  came  forward  for  the  hand  of 
Anne  of  Brittany,  a  suitor  backed  by 
the  army  of  France,  and  offering  a 
throne  by  way  of  wedding  gift,  a  suitor 
whose  claims  were  even  pressed  by  his 
old  rival  D'Albret,  and  strangest  of  all 
by  Anne's  first  flame,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, whose  favor  with  the  jDowerful 
Anne  de  Beaujeu  was  priced  at  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  the  Breton  mar- 
riage. Maximilian  alone  seemed  to 
come  off  hardly  amid  this  general  rec- 
onciliation ;  his  wife  had  been  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy  ;  he  could  not  be 
allowed  to  gain  still  further  footing  in 
the  great  estates  of  France,  and  he  had 
to  look  on  grumbling  while  Charles 
VIII.  not  only  spoilt  his  second  attempt 
at  matrimony,  but  also  repudiated  his 
daughter,  betrothed  to  the  young 
French  king  at  the  Treaty  of  Arras, 
that  Margaret  of  Austria,  who  was  to 
jjlay  so  prominent  a  jsart  in  European 
IJolitics  afterward,  and  to  leave  an  en- 
during monument  of  her  love  for  art 
in  the  famous  cai-vings  of  the  church 
at  Brou.  The  treaty  was  rapidly  con- 
cluded ;  Orleans  fulfilled  his  soniewhat 
delicate  commission  faitlifully,  hel]KHl 
by  tlie  Prince  of  Onint,'-o  and  by  Du- 
nois  ;  Brittany  was  to  keep  licr   inde- 


pendence, but  the  King  of  France 
should  be  her  duke.  Accordiuf,dy  from 
having  been  the  weakest  spot"  along 
the  Gallic  coast  for  England  to  invade, 
the  western  headlands  now  became  the 
firmest  bulwark  against  the  traditional 
enemies  of  France.  Arts  and  industi-y 
recovered  quickly  when  once  the  deso- 
lated province  was  at  peace,  and  the 
church  of  Folgoat  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Duke  Francis  at  Nantes  remain  to  this 
day  proofs  of  the  jirosperity  and  talent 
that  were  rife  in  Brittany  when  its 
duchess  had  become  Queen  of  France. 

Thus  it  was  that  more  than  usual  im- 
portance attached  to  the  contract  signed 
on  that  December  morning  in  the  cha- 
teau of  Langeais,  and  the  courtiers  who 
were  watching  the  firm  young  Breton 
queen  in  her  first  attemjst  at  royalty, 
might  well  admire  the  courage"  with 
which  she  asserted  her  o\vn  independ- 
ence and  quietly  claimed  all  that  could 
be  got  in  return  for  the  rich  dowry  she 
was  giving.  Her  foresight  even  extend- 
ed to  the  jirovision  that  in  case  of  her 
present  husband's  death  without  an 
heir,  she  should,  if  possible,  marry  his 
successor,  and  in  any  case  keep  the 
sole  control  and  independence  of  her 
beloved  duchy.  Perhaps  she  alone, 
among  the  throng  that  filled  the  great 
hall,  had  courage  enough  to  imagine 
the  death  of  the  rough,  good-hearted 
young  monarch  who  stood  by  her  side  ; 
the  rest  were  taken  up  with"  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  fete,  with  dreams  of  the 
future,  with  all  the  aspirations  of  which 
Charles  had  already  eagerly  spoken  to 
the  young  companions,  who  were  only 
too  ready  to  follow  him  in  any  hare- 
brained, chivalrous  adventure.  JBut  the 
Court  made  only  a  short  stay  at  Lan- 
geais and  soon  left  it  for  Plessis-lez- 
Toiirs,  the  chateau  of  Louis  XI.,  close 
to  the  town  of  Tours. 

Of  the  castle  whence  Quentin  Dur- 
ward  set  out  to  escort  the  ladies  of 
Croye,  and  where  the  frii^htcncd  peas- 
ants watched  the  terrible  old  king  bat- 
tling with  death  during  the  last  hide- 
ous months  of  his  reign,  little  is  left 
save  one  unornamcntal  wing,  a  few 
dubious  and  evil-smelling  (>xcavations, 
and  the  traces  of  crumbliufj  walls  and 
towers  scarcely  visible  amid  the  ruins 
of  a  long-lasting''  neglect,  still   further 
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blemished  ))y  luodcrn 
mauufacture.  Even  wli 
broiif^ht  his  bride  tn  I'l 
which  liis  fatlier  had  s 
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it'erous  lived  joy  of  children,  boys  who  were  to 

sVIII.  die  in  the   first  years  of  their  youth; 

hateau  the  kiug  himself  was  not  much  in  her 

uuidcd  with  company,  for  ijolitics  near  home  had  to 


oircde  witliiu  circle  of  mantrajjs,  f^fibbets,     be  settled,  Maximilian  and  the  English 
and    otlicr   cheerful   evidences  of  wel-    to  be  jjacified,  Siiain  more  easily,  for 


m 


come  to  the  inquisitive  strang^er,  cannot 
have  been  ;i  plcas;iiit  iilace  of  sojonni. 
Anne  nmsl  li:ivr  l.cni  -lad  ciioii'-li  to 
find  li.Tsrir.  lat.Toii.  ;,|  S(.  Denis,  ,-liid 
in  wliitr  satin,  amid  a  rejoirinn  crowd 
of  entliusiastic  Parisians  who  welcomed 
her  lirsf  jmlilic  a]i])earauce  as  a  conse- 
crated (^iK  (  n  of  France.  Among  the 
rest,  Coutariui,  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor, was  watching  her,  and  with  the 
quick  eyes  of  his  artistic  race  noticed 
her  small  stature  ami  licr  slight  but 
perceptible  limj),  lit  r  smilinL:  yet  reso- 
lute face  that  knew  already  how  to  win 
a  favor,  her  watchful  jealousy  of  the 
youiit;-  kini;-  who  rod<>  beside  her  with 
his  coarse  good-hunioi'ed  face,  promi- 
nent eyes,  and  over]Mi\\ciinL:-  iioso. 

And  now  for  a  time  she  fades  out  of 
public  life;  her  firsl  reee]ilion  by  the 
good  citizens  of  Paris  was  the  l)est  that 
was  ever  to  lje  f^iven  to  her,  for  her  sym- 
pathies were  not  always  the  sympathies 
of  France.     She  was  to  have  the  short - 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  occupied 
with  the  <-on([iiest  of  Grenada;  but  all 
somewliid  too  hastily,  for  the  young 
kinL^s  mind  was  set  on  foreign  wars. 
New  moMinents  seemed  to  be  in  the 
air,  Ann  lie.i  ha.l  but  just  been  dis- 
covered, jiiiiitinu  liad  but  just  begun 
to  scatter  liroadt  ast  the  learning  of  the 
ancients  and  the  research  of  modern 
students,  and  tlie  easily  excited  brain 
of  Charles  VIII.  was  soon  roused  to 
the  great  expedition  into  Italy  which 
was  the  result  of  all  the  dreams  of  chiv- 
alry and  conquest  taught  him  by  his 
strange  education  at  Andjoise. 

It  was  at  the  castle  of  Amboise  on  the 
Loire,  between  Tours  and  Blois,  that 
Anne  of  Brittany  waited  and  watched 
her  children  die,  while  Charles  careered 
unojjposcd  through  the  Italian  towns, 
and  grim  Savonarola  thundered  that 
the  long  threatened  scourge  of  God 
was  come  upon  the  delicate  wickedness 
of  Italy. 
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The  view  of  the  wide  sweej)  of  the 
Loire  from  the  gardens  of  Amboise, 
poised  high  above  the  river-bank,  is  one 
of  the  finest  among  many  in  the  chateaux 
of  Touraine.  The  castle,  that  has  but 
just  been  saved  from  ruin  by  the  timely 
restoration  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  now 
languishes  again  during  his  exile,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  its  old  splen- 
dors save  in  the  great  round  towers 
that  rise  sheer  from  the  town  nestling 
beneath,  and  iu  the  long  facade  wherein 
is  the  rusted  iron  balcony  from  which 
Cathei-ine  de  Medicis  and  the  Guises 
watched  the  slaughter  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. 

While  the  king  was  loitering  at  Ly- 


can  show  is  the  tomb  of  the  children 
of  Charles  VIII.,  which  was  originally 
in  the  great  church  of  St.  Martin. 

"  The  grief  of  the  queen,"  says  Com- 
ines,  "  was  violent  and  lasted  long,"  and 
the  king's  awkward  attemj)ts  at  con- 
solation could  onlj'  make  it  harder  to 
be  borne,  for  in  the  dance  that  was  pro- 
duced to  soothe  Anne's  melancholy  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  footed  it  the  merriest 
of  all,  feeling  himself  a  step  nearer  to 
the  throne  of  France.  The  same  his- 
torian tells  us  how  Charles  tried  again 
to  siiiiitliri-  'jiirf,  this  time  in  bricks 
and  iiMii-|;ir;  \\i,\\  he  1  )!■( night  workmen 
from  N.ijilrs  ,111(1  liiiilt  flic  round  towers 
at  Amboisf,  iu  which  tlie  ascent  is  so 
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le  ChMeau  of  Langeais. 
of  Brittany  was  married  I 


ons,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  came  the  contrived,  with  a  gradual  slope  of  red 

news  that  the  Dauphin,  the  only  son  left  bricks  without  any  steps,  that  it  is  pos- 

to  him,  was  in  peril  of  death.     Within  sible  to    ride  up  on  horseback  to  the 

three  days  the  lioy  was  dead.  top,  as  did  the  Emperor  Charles  in  the 

In  tlie  catliedral  of  Tours  the  most  next  century  when  he  paid  a  visit    to 

beautiful    monument  which   the   town  King  Francis. 
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Bi'voiul  the  fiTOve  of  clippetl  liiue- 
trecs  ill  the  garileu  and  at  the  western 
end  of  the  long  tei-raoe  on  tlie  river- wall, 
is  a  low  doorway  beneath  which  Charles 
met  his  deatli.  This  romautie  dreamer 
and  conqueror  of  Italy  tlied  in  a  very 
prosaic  fashion.  In  jiassinp:  through 
the  lowarrli.  In  w.itdi  ;l  l-uiiio  of  tennis, 
he  hit  Ills  ImmJ  ;i-;mist  the  stone  lintel 
and  dii'il  at'tii-a  few  hmn-s  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

The  widowed  queen  left  Amboise  for 
a  time  ;  but  we  shall  meet  her  there 
again,  lor  the  strange  presentiment 
that  may  have  jn-omjited  the  last  clause 
she  inserted  in  the  contract  at  Laugeais 
came  true,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone. 
Charles  VIII.  was  dead,  and  dead  with- 
out an  heir,   and  his  successor,  Louis 
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He  l.n. 
to  the  f; 
familv,  til 
the  statin 
stands  al 
he  built. 

Xautcs  and  Langeais  we  have  seen 
already  ;  the  Urst  a  tyjie  of  the  old 
Breton  fortress  har<lly  changed  at  all 
from  the  necessities  of  constant  defence  ; 
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embrasures,   useless 

decorative.     At  Amboise  the  vast  round 

towers,  the  gardens  hanging  high  above 

the  town,  the  long  embattled  terraces 
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Exte.lo 


XII.,   the  same  Duke   of  Orleans  wlio  and   galleries,    far   removed   from    the 

had  met  .Vtiiic  in  lier  lirst   youtli  long  dangers  of  attack,  yet  already  instinct 

before,  now  divorced  the  wife  who  liad  with  a  fresh  charm  of  ease  and  habita- 

been  forced  upon  him,  and  married  his  tion,   show  in   the  same   way  that  the 

first  love  in  the  Cathedral  of  Nantes  in  Ent.'-lish  have  left  France  at   peace  at 

January,  14S)9.  last,    that   the    ]}lack    Prime's    troops 
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have  ceased  from  harrying  the  green  genets  frowned  across  the  deep  ravine 
garden  of  France,  that  it  is  time  to  give  at  the  entrance  of  the  French  fortress, 
a  new  grace  to  the  castle  that  shall  be  and  that  again  was  but  an  out- work  to 
dwelt  in  -with  a  new  sense  of  security,  the  intrenched  Tour  du  Coudray  within. 
a  new  longing  for  the  beautiful,  imfet-  Dungeons  there  were  in  plenty,  and  to 
tered  by  the  stern  necessities  of  war.  spare,  in  the  mountain  of  masonry  at 
At  Loclies  we  shall  see 
this  change  in  archi- 
tecture strikingly  em- 
phasized; the  old 
heavy-buttressed  wall 
with  narrow  windows 
rises  side  by  side  with 
the  smiling  new  build- 
ing of  the  French  Re- 
naissance, the  larger 
casements,  carved  and 
beautiful,  flung  wide 
to  let  in  the  light  that 
had  come,  and  come 
more  abundantly. 
And  so  it  is  at  Blois, 
where  Louis  XII.  built 
his  new  palace  without 
fear  of  invasion,  with 
no  thougnu  but  of 
what  he  knew  of  best 
and  loveliest  for  man 
to  dwell  in.  The  old 
machicolated  battle- 
ments with  their  grim 
meurtrieres,  their  deep 
moats  and  cunning- 
drawbridges  have  dis- 
appeared, and  frieze 
and  cornice,  carved 
panel  and  sculj^tured 
niche  are  strewn  in 
profusion  across  the 
entrance-wall  in  which 
all  pretence  of  military 
architecture  is  well- 
nigh  forgotten  :  while  chapei  of  st.  Hub 
once  within  the  court- 
yard the  imagination  of  the  old  mas- 
ter-masons of  the  Loire,  quickened  by 
contact  ^vith  the  Italian  iniluences  which 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans  br.ni-lit  U,  IJlnis, 
gave  itself  full  s  win  ^.  in  il(  licatc  <Mr\  iii'j 
above  window  and  dooiway,  >~<>{\  llnt- 
ings  and  fretted  enibroidcrv  to  col- 
umns in  the  court,  subtle  ornamenta- 
tions even  to  the  chimnev-stacks  above 

the  hi-ll  ]litcllod  vnnf.  the  kill-  r,,uld 
finilrii,,u-li  tliiit  was  s,.li,l  :,imI  iii,ii,l,.r- 
estniulv  stroll-  in  the  •jivai  kn^ps  ,,f 
Cliinon,  where  the  castle  of  tlic  I'lanta- 


-t,    built  by  Anne  of  Brittany,   at  the  Chateau  of  Amboise, 

Loches,  beneath  which  Comines  wiled 
away  his  hours  of  prison  with  notes  for 
his  history,  and  where  Ludovico  Sforza 

enilcil  his  life  (if  blcHidshed  and  intrigue 
ill  lilai-liiicss  lit'  darkness  some  hundred 
fed  l.iL.w  till' li-lit  i.ldav.  Blois  was 
built  tn  linld  ni.iiv  I'lic,  il'ill  'jiii'sts;  the 
old  fciiilal  lortivss  lliat  IIm-  ('mints  of 
Chanipa-iic  liad  rrarr. I  ii|ioii  tlie  ruins 
of  the  llouiau  camp  liatl  gone  like  the 
rough  times  of  lighting  and  distress 
that  saw  it  built ;  the  government  of 
Louis  XII.,  "The  Father  of  his  People," 
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liad  1)(    nil    11  1  til     u   11      I  Ins  iiuocn  s  piuiis  to  hiul  Blois  filled  ■sMtli  ])i(  ])u  i 

faM)iit      I      II  1      I  I  1  l.lois  \\eie  an  tioiis  loi    i  Msitoi   oi  no  sm  ill  iiii|)()i 

eaiiitsl     Ml      11       II  t   Ins  leij^n,  a  taiut      the  Scottish  uuaid,  am! h  _ol(l(ii 

pioims(   i)t  th(   sfiU  iiKiK    hciutitul  ad  (io\\iis  tmbioidtitd  on  then  ^\l^lt(   sui 

ditioiis  to  the  auhittttiue  ot  Fiaiuc  coats  wcie  moMiifj:  to  and  lio  \Mtli  the 

that  we  H  tol()\(  tluii    most  (  \(inisitp  Buton  soldiois  ot  the    (|iufii   toiining 


examplo  in  tin-  caiM  ,1  opm  ^lanv.-iM-  oi' 
Francis  T..  in  tliat  si.lc  ..f  the  conrtvard 
of  Blois  wli.  IV  Aim,.  ..f  r.ritlaiiv,  wliilf 
the  king  wiis  awiiy  acruss  tliu  iUjjs, 
strolled  amons  her  tiower-beds  or 
watched  the  faithful  1}ody-fj:uard  of  her 
countrjaueii  ujiou  the  Perclie  aux  Bre- 
tons. 

But  life  in  her  palace  above  the  Loire 
was  not  always  uneventful,  and  the  kint;' 
returned  friiiu   one  iif  his  Italian  cam- 
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the  amusements  of  tlie  mauy  digni- 
taries assembled  togetlier  on  the  oc- 
casion. Claude,  the  little  daughter  of 
the  queen,  was  not  yet  of  au  age  to 
ajjpreciate  the  elaborate  greetings  and 
processions  of  which  she  was  the  unwill- 
ing object,  and  doubtless  much  pre- 
ferred the  i^rivacy  of  her  ovnx  little 
room  next  to  the  king's,  where  she 
could  r.dmire  the  small  lambs  and  duck- 
lings, in  beuutifnl  jiiiik  and  vt-llow  down 
and  feathns.  pl.iyin-  .-ilLHit' the  folds  of 
her  taiJCtstry.  with  xariuus  mottoes  em- 
broidered near  them  to  ])oiut  the  hid- 
den moral  of  their  gambols,  all  of  which 
might  be  watched  at  ease  from  beneath 
the  great  green  eanojiy  above  the  royal 
cradle,  withoiit  fear  of  iiitciriiptionfrom 
Madame  de  Tounidu.  wlm  slept  lieneath 
the  black  hangings  in  the  corner  oppo- 
site. Exjjeditions  might  even  be  timor- 
ously made  into  her  mother's  Iwudoir, 
all  hung  with  the  figures  of  warriors 
fighting  ;  or  if  this  were  somewhat  too 
martial  for  the  little  wanderer,  theie 
was  an  enchanting  kind  of  zoological 
f,aiden  in  the  1  li  i  1  \  ii  1 
wliic h  -^ as  tille  1  wi 1 1  1 1 1  1 1 1  i  | 
icsentitionsot  sti  III  I  i  t  ml 
buds  and  sa  ages  tioni  uukno\\u 
climes  of  gieat  md  fascinatnig 
mteiest 

M(  in\\hilc  tht  wtathei  outside 
was  bad  and  the  io\al  guc  sts  li  1 1 
to  amuse  themsehes  is  the^  could 
until  thtv  ktt  the  <  istk  is  pom]) 
oush  as  tht  \  hid  aimed  But 
tlic  Msit  had  n(  t  be  ( ii  so  pntiuK 
gnen  o^el  to  ((  11  t  1  tnifi  i 
the  good  (ham))  il  ii  \\  ul  I  '  i\ 
us  btlu  \e  lililiii  11  I  I 
Anne  s  i(  J  lit  iti   1  I    I    ti  1   1 1 

rundns    1      1     I     III        1     1    tl    I 

pll((      IS    N\     11       11      1    II  I       I      1    II 

populnit\  1  thi  111  uiu_  ill  I 
l)io])osed  bet\\e(ii  lid  diu^htti 
Cliude  uid  tht  iK  hdukt  s  s(  n 
and  ei„tih  en(ouii„cd  b^  tin 
(pictn  was  vei\  cleaih  sliowii  in 
the  Lstittb  which  weie  held  it 
T  )uis  soon  aitei 

Hut  veteim  in  \\  ii  and  jioli 
tics  the  Miicchil  dc  Gk,  had 
\entin(d  in  vain  to  cxpuss  Ins 
disappioval  the  cjuccn  nc  ^1(  ( ted 
his  id\ice  ]ust  IS  slit  lisdiiiud 
to  notice  the  coldness  of  her  I'e- 


ception  by  the  citizens  of  Paris  about 
this  time  ;  it  was  only  when  the  king, 
who  began  to  see  clearly  pierhaps  when 
his  illness  had  given  him  the  time 
to  tliink,  liad  sohiiiiily  brtrothed  his 
dau'-iliti  r  Cliiudc  tn  tin  \iniii-  Francis, 
Duke  lit  Aii-..ulriu,..  tliut  the  ,|iK'en  felt 
herself  obliged  to  submit,  outwardly  at 
least ;  but  she  was  still  far  from  ac- 
cj[uiescent,  and  not  the  least  dramatic 
among  the  episodes  of  her  life  is  this  si- 
lent struggle  which  now  began  between 
the  Breton  and  the  Savoyard  woman, 
as  to  which  should  be  the  mother  of 
the  future  King  of  France. 

But  Providence  refused  to  bless  Anne 
with  a  man  -  child  :  the  terril  >  real- 
istic entries  in  tlii'  iniirnal  of  Louise 
de  Savoie  show  Imw  m-crly  events 
were  watched  from  Amboise,  where  the 
young  heir  Francis  was  playing  with 
his  sister  Marguerite  and  little  Fleu- 
raiiges,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
]Mar<'cliiil  de  Gie.  The  tension  was  too 
uiiat  til  last  long  without  some  sudden 
"utlunst  I  if  the  pent-uij  feeling  on  both 
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sides,  aud  the  blow  fell  ou  the  least  dc-  licr  life,  she  was  never  able  to  rest  quiet 

serving,  upon  one  who  had  jjut  his  trust  for  lonjj;  without  a  visit  to  her  duchy, 

in  princes,  and  had  taken  no  other  care  and  as  soon  as  travelling  was  possible 

for  his  o\\-n  safety  than  to  serve  them  after  the  king  was  out  of  danger,  she 

loyally.    During  the  illin  ssof  tlir  king,  set  out  once  more  from  Blois  to  Am- 

the  cautious  little  Britmi  l.ulv  liml  sent  boise  on  her  way  westward.     It  was  on 

several  barges  down  thi  Lmic  td  Nautes  this  journey  that  she  built  the  niarvel- 


nf  Anne  of  Brittany 


filled  vnth  her  private  treasure  to  be 
safely  stored  in  Brittany  ;  and  these  De 
Gie  stoj)ped  by  virtue  of  his  power  as 
warden  of  the  river-bank  between  Blois 
and  Saumur.  The  queen  was  seriously 
enraged,  and  her  malice  against  the  hon- 
est old  minister  never  ceased  until,  by 
the  help  of  his  former  colleague,  the 
Cardinal  d'Amboise,  she  had  deprived 
him  of  his  dignities  aud  driven  him 
from  Amboise  in  exile,  though  never  in 
disgrace,  to  the  castle  he  had  built  upon 
his  own  estates. 

The  Amboise  we  saw  during  the  rciun 
of  Charles  VIII.  was  now  to  receive  a 
notable  addition  during  one  of  the 
queen's  many  journeys  into  Brittany. 
It  seemed  as  if,  until  the  last  vears  of 


lous  little  chapel  at  the  corner  of  the 
castle  court.  Its  light  yet  strong  but- 
tresses run  ujDward  like  slender  stems 
from  the  low  soU  to  the  ]);ii!iiMts  alxive, 
and  there  break  into  graceful  fantasies 
of  lare\V(.|-k  aial  .■nil.i-,.i.l,'i-e.l  iiarapet, 
crowned  l.^  tlie  tall  thin  sj.iiv.  Witiiin, 
the  niiiaelicf  .•aivinms  still  more  deli- 
cate, cliii-inu  to  the  s(iil]itnre(l  angles 
of  the  walls  and  ilia]>in-  e\crv  window 
with  its  twinm-  folm-e  of  stone.  But 
the  traveller  in  tlaM  , lavs  will  lind  more 
to  wonder  at  than  the  handiwork  of  the 
.|iieen's  masons  ;  lieiuath  a  side  window 
in  this  (■hai)^  is  the  stone  which  covers 
"what  are  sujiposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci."  It  is  a  pitiful 
epitaph  for  the  most  wondrous   Intel 
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leet  of  his  ao-e,  for  the  ^Toat  Italian  ar- 
tist whom  Francis,  the  royal  dilettante, 
brought  from  his  home  and  left  to  die 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  valley  of 
the  Loire.  The  cha^iel  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Hubert,  and  in  the  extraordinary 
carving  above  the  doorway  is  set  forth 
the  leg'eud  of  the  miraculous  stag  with 
the  crucifix  between  its  horns,  which 
met  the  saint  as  he  was  hunting. 

Still  another  of  the  shrines  which 
owed  their  being  to  Anna  of  Brittany  is 
preserved  at  Loches.  The  famous  Col- 
legiate Church  had  already  been  in  ex- 
istence there  some  time,  standing  be- 
tween the  tomb  of  Agnfes  Sorel  and  the 
donjon  of  Foulques  Nerra ;  and  the 
hollow  pyramids  that  rise  mysterious- 
ly above  its  nave  still  give  it  a  charac- 
ter of  its  own  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  ecclesiastical  building  in  the 
world.  The  great  porch,  too,  at  its  en- 
trance, with  its  strange  gray  caiwings 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  cold  white 
stone  within,  is  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples extant  of  Romanesque  architect- 
ure. 

But  Anne  was  not  content  with  the 
Collegiate  Church.  Within  the  new 
\ving  that  had  been  built  by  Louis  XII. 
was  her  private  oratory,  a  marvel  of 
stone-carving  like  her  chapel  at  Am- 
boise  ;  everjTvhere  is  rej)eated  the  er- 
mine and  the  twisted  cord,  the  favorite 
emblems  of  her  Breton  ancestry  ;  and 
though  sorely  handled  by  the  vandal- 
ism of  1793,  the  altar  where  she  prayed 
can  still  be  recognized  as  the  traveller 
passes  through  the  little  shrine  from 
the  winding  staii'case  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary cells  beyond.  The  very  book 
the  queen  used  in  her  devotions,  "  Les 
Heures  d'Anne  de  Bretagne,"  is  still  to 
be  seen,  jsart  in  the  library  of  Tours, 
])art  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at 
Paris,  filled  with  exquisite  miniatures 
in  the  style  of  Fouquet. 

At  Loches  the  transition  already 
noted,  fronr  the  old  architecture  to  the 
new,  is  most  clearly  to  be  seen  ;  for  next 
to  the  strong  and  uncouth  walls  of 
Charles,  which  branch  out  from  the 
tower  through  which  Agnes  Sorel 
passed  to  meet  her  royal  lover,  rises 
the  new  wing  of  Louis  XII.  with  its 
broad  -windows,  its  wealth  of  caiwing, 
its  wide  terrace  looking  out  across  the 
Vol.  XIU.-49 


rugged  town  beneath,  toward  the  ab- 
bey of  Beaulieu.  Here  was  another 
home  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  though  but 
a  jDassing  one,  for  either  Amboise  or 
Blois  must  have  been  far  preferable  as 
a  settled  residence.  Loches  can  have 
had  no  more  attractions  than  had  Pies- 
sis,  and  was  even  more  encumbered 
with  memories  of  the  prison  and  the 
torture-chamber. 

But  though  she  visited  Amboise  and 
Loches,  j)erhaps  Langeais  too,  or  Nantes, 
it  was  at  Blois  that  Anne  i^assed  most 
of  her  time  while  her  husband  was 
away  on  his  Italian  wars,  and  here 
was  born  her  second  daughter  Renee, 
while  the  king  was  with  her  during  a 
short  interval  between  two  campaigns. 
Jean  Jacques  de  Trivulce  was  the  small 
princess's  godfather,  and  Madame  de 
Bourbon  held  her  at  the  font.  Later 
on  she  married  the  Due  de  Ferrara,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Anne  d'Este,  whose 
son,  the  famous  Henri,  Duke  of  Guise, 
was  murdered  in  1588  in  the  new  wing 
of  Francis  I.  at  Blois,  which  had  not  yet 
risen  fi'om  its  foundations.  On  these 
two  daughters  Anne  rested  her  whole 
soul,  and  "ma  fille  Claude,"  or  "ma 
fiUe  Renee,"  as  she  always  called  them, 
were  the  constant  eomi^anions  of  her 
last  years  in  the  chateau  where  Claude 
was  afterward  to  live  as  queen  with 
her  husband  Francis  ;  for  nothing  oc- 
curred to  rob  Louise  de  Savoie  of  her 
cherished  dream,  nothing  marred  "  the 
exaltation  of  my  victorious  Csesar,"  as 
she  calls  him  in  lier  journal.  Even  when 
Anne  was  dead,  and  the  aged  Louis,  to 
the  consternation  of  his  household,  had 
the  temerity  to  marry  the  strong  young 
Englishwoman,  Mary  Tudor,  the  only 
result  was  that  so  much  sudden  dissi- 
pation and  excess  carried  oft"  "  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  People "  to  his  grave  before 
his  time. 

The  last  days  of  Anne  of  Brittany  are 
perhaps  those  which  leave  us  with  the 
kindliest  memory  of  her.  Many  i^ict- 
ures  preserved  in  the  Biblio'theque 
Nationale  show  her  sitting  quietly  in 
her  rooms  at  Blois,  writing  letters  to 
her  absent  husband,  or  receiving  books 
from  hopeful  authors,  amid  a  circle 
of  the  ladies  of  her  court,  the  ladies 
whom  she  first  brought  to  surround 
the  queen's  chair  -with   their  rustling 
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robes  and  the  quick  movement  of  their 
busy  finders  over  the  embroidery 
frame.  The  rooms  in  which  she  lived 
and  died  have  been  restored  with  the 
greatest  care  and  accuracy  in  every  de- 
tail of  carving  and  of  color  ;  her  arms, 
quartered  with  the  arms  of  France,  are 
above  the  mantels ;  her  device,  the  er- 
mine and  the  t^\dsted  cord,  is  scattered 
over  the  walls  intertwined  with  the 
French  Jleum  de  lys  or  curving  round 
the  royal  ijorcupine,  the  badge  which 
Poet  Charles  had  given  to  the  Orleans 
family. 

In  January,  1514,  she  died,  amid  the 
grief  of  all  around  her,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Denis  at  Paris. 

Anne  of  Brittany  was  dead,  and  her 
homes  along  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
were  to  know  her  no  more  ;  but  she 
left  more  behind  her  than  the  mere 
carvings  of  oratory  or  chapel,  or  the 
emblems  that  covered  the  walls  of  her 
favorite  rooms.  With  two  things  espe- 
cially her  memory  is  connected  where- 
ever  we  can  trace  her  j)i"esence  in  the 
chateaux  of  Touraine — with  the  influ- 
ence of  women  in  the  politics  of  France, 
with  the  value  of  Brittany  to  the  nation 
of  which  Anne  was  twice  crowned  a 
queen. 

The  power  exercised  by  women  over 
French  affairs,  which  had  reached  such 
a  height  already  even  in  the  days  of 
Francis,  and  was  to  become  still  more 
remarkable  in  the  days  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers  and  Mary  Stuart,  had  its  rise 
in  the  "Cour  de  Dames"  which  Anne 
of  Brittany  originated  in  her  home  at 
Blois.  Very  different  were  these  de- 
mure damsels  of  high  degree  sitting 
modestly  beside  the  little  Breton 
queen,  each  busied  with  her  task  of 
reading  or  of  graceful  handiwork,  from 
the  unabashed  young  ladies  of  the 
"eseadrou  volant,"  who  supplied  Bran- 
tome  with  half  his  stories  for  the 
"Dames  Galantes."  But  even  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  the  growing  ten- 
dency toward  this  influence  did  not  go 
unmai-ked,  and  the  king  was  obliged 
to  clieck  his  self-asserting  little  queen 
by  a  kindly  jjroverb  to  the  eflect  that 
women  only  lost  by  their  endeav- 
ors to  equalize  themselves  vnth  men. 
"  Comme  les  biches  qui  perdirent  leurs 
comes  pour  s'ctre  egak'es  aux  cerfs,"  a 


maxim  not  without  its  application  in 
these  days  of  "androgynes  "  and  lady  in- 
terviewers ;  which  only  shows  how  his- 
tory repeats  itself.  The  "Quinze  Joies 
de  Mariage"  and  the  "Livredes  Amis," 
two  books  published  about  this  time, 
strike  the  same  note  of  warning.  Even 
in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  near  the 
great  tomb  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise, 
there  is  a  stall  which  preserves  in  all 
the  bold  naivete  of  the  old  oak  carving 
a  contemporary  protest  against  the  rise 
of  women's  rights. 

But  the  memory  of  Anne  of  Britta- 
ny has  a  far  more  solid  claim  than  this 
to  the  respect  of  Frenchmen.  It  was 
through  her  and  through  her  daughter 
Claude  that  the  great  i^rovince  of  Brit- 
tany finally  became  an  integral  portion 
of  the  realm  of  France  ;  its  hardy  mari- 
ners, its  intrepid  soldiers,  its  cunning 
carvers,  both  in  stone  and  wood,  now 
all  contributed  to  the  safety  and  the 
honor  of  the  realm  which  they  had 
once  so  bitterly  detested.  It  is  no 
new  theorem  of  history  that  the  Celt 
seems  powerless  to  benefit  himself  or 
others  while  left  to  his  own  control : 
but  whether  under  Frank  or  Saxon, 
this  gifted  race  has  shovm  itself  capable 
of  the  highest  devotion,  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  pathetic  art,  of  the  most 
unselfish  fidelity  to  its  appointed  lead- 
ers. 

But  above  all,  and  apart  from  what- 
ever results  she  may  have  contributed 
to  produce,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  the 
homes  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  all  the 
associations  they  arouse,  without  the 
sense  of  having  met  a  clear  and  vigor- 
ous personality,  a  character  not  with- 
out faults,  but  firm,  independent,  and 
vrith  a  keen  capability  for  action  and 
resource.  There  would  seem  to  be  a 
reflection  of  this  strength  of  will  in  the 
story  of  the  ship  Marie  la  Cordeliere, 
which  Anne  first  fitted  out  to  help  her 
husband  chase  the  infidels  from  Chris- 
tian waters.  Her  brilliant  career  was 
ended  by  an  action  that  was  worthy  of 
her  country  and  of  the  queen  beneath 
whose  colors  she  had  sailed.  In  1513, 
the  year  before  Anne's  death,  fighting 
against  the  English  off  the  lie  d'Oues- 
sant,  a  small  French  fleet  with  La  Cor- 
delicre  as  flagship  was  surrounded ; 
the  Breton    captain,  nothing  daunted, 
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grappled  with  the  English  ships,  set  La 
Cordelicro  ou  fire  and  blew  her  up, 
while  her  compauious  sailed  away  in  the 
confusion  and  got  safe  to  Brest.  The 
tenacity  of  purjDOse  which  Anue  shared 
with  these  her  Bretou  subjects  was 
sho^ii  in  a  less  favorable  light  in  her 
dealings  with  the  honest  Marechal  de 
Git',  whom  she  pursued  with  an  untir- 
ing hate,  until  he  was  no  longer  capable 
of  resistance.  It  a^^peared  again  in  her 
passionate  and  unremitting  efforts  to 
marry  the  Princess  Claude  to  Maximil- 
ian's sou,  the  future  Charles  V.,  a  mar- 
riage which  would  have  been  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  truest  interests  of  France. 
Indeed,  from  this  ill-omened  attempt, 
and  from  her  subsequent  advice  as  to 


the  alliance  against  Venice,  it  maj'  al- 
most be  inferred  that  her  energies  were 
misdirected  when  they  attempted  more 
than  the  government  of  her  own  house- 
hold or  the  protection  of  her  favorite 
duchy.  But  to  few  women  is  it  given 
to  recognize  their  limitations ;  fewer 
still  have  to  bear  the  light  of  so  severe 
a  scrutiny  on  all  their  actions  as  had 
this  Breton  queen,  and  if  she  were  in- 
deed no  more  than  faitlif ul  to  the  coun- 
try of  her  birth,  and  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  her  children,  she  would  al- 
ready be  entitled  to  far  more  regard 
than  many  of  the  ladies  who  have  lived 
among  the  royal  chateaux  of  the  Loire, 
and  from  Touraine  have  influenced  the 
destinies  of  Prance. 


THE   ARTS    RELATING   TO    WOMEN, 

AND  THEIR  EXHIBITION  IN  PARIS. 
By  Octave  U:{aiuie. 
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T  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibi- 
tion at  Chicago,  there  wiU  soon 
be  opened  the  Woman's  Building, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Midway  Plais- 
ance.     Toward  the  end  of  1892,  an  an- 
alogous exhibition  was  held  in  Paris,  at 
the  Palais  de  ITndustrie  in  the  Champs 
Elj  sees,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  women,  in  the 
piesent  and  of  the  past.     This  was  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  all  those,  and  they  are  many,  in  whom  are 
jomed  admu-ation  for  om-  grandmothers  and  love  for 
oui    chai-ming  contemporaries.     All  that  woman  has 
used  during  several  centm-ies,  all  that  she  has  made, 
aU  that  she  has  created  or  may  create,  and  all  that 
she  has  suggested,  had  been  collected  with  great  care 
in  the  large  hall  of  our  Crystal  Palace  ;  not  merely  in 
the  nave,  but  also  in  the  lateral  galleries  of  the  second 
stoiy,  in  which  are  exhibited  every  spring  the  paint- 
ings of  the  Society  of  French  Artists. 

On  the  walls  a  poster,  designed  by  Foraiu,  attracted 
the  attention.  Thjs  poster  showed  a  Parisienne,  young, 
giateful,  dccolletoe,  dressed  aU  in  blue.  In  one  hand, 
she  held  a  fan,  and  with  the  other  lifted  a  curtain, 
thus,  in  mute  image-language,  in\'iting  one  to  enter 
the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie.  I  think  that  a  sketch  of 
this  exhibition,  though  it  must  needs  be  incomplete, 
wiU  please  all  those  women  beyond  seas  in  whom  ar- 
tistic, hteian  and  histoiical  curiosity  is  more  aroused  each  day,  and  whose  taste 
cannot  lemain  indifleient  to  that  which  interested  their  forerunners. 

In  all  times  woman's  highest  achievement  in  art  has  been  to  inspire  artists 
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of  tlio  other  sex.  If  this  trath  needed 
furtlier  dcmoustration,  it  could  be  es- 
tablished afresh  by  this  exhibition. 
The  skilful  organizers  to  whom  we  owe 
it  might  have  called  it  more  exactly  an 
"  Exhibition  of  Arts  for  Woman,"  if  it 
had  not  been  more  gaUant,  and  conse- 
quently more  just,  to  attribute  wholly 
to  those  who  inspii-ed  them  the  master- 
pieces, whether  great  or  little,  which 
had  been  laid  at  theii-  feet.  Needless 
to  say  that  nobody  had  the  idea  that  a 
single  exhibition  could  fulfil  the  prom- 
ises of  such  a  title.  To  do  that  would, 
iu  fact,  have  been  to  ransack  the  history 
of  art  from  the  remotest  time  to  the 
present  day,  and  no  matter  how  great 
the  connDetence,  the  good-will,  the  taste, 
and  the  resources  of  a  committee,  such 
a  task  would  go  beyond  what  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  do.  In  the  present 
case,  we  should  rather  thank  the  mana- 
gers for  having  found  a  way  to  act  well 
and  quickly,  and  should  be  gi-ateful  for 
their  intentions  and  eiforts.  For  sev- 
eral months,  from  September  to  the  end 
of  November,  1892,  the  Palais  de  I'ln- 
dustrie  was  crowded,  and  from  the  look 
of  its  approaches,  blocked  up  with  car- 
riages and  visitors,  one  would  have  said 
that  it  was  "  Varnishing  Day  "  at  the  Sa- 
lon. 

The  ground  floor  was  reserved  for 
the  modern  part  of  the  exhibition.  A 
carping  siiirit,  regardless  of  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  the  organization, 
might  have  found  food  for  criticism  iu 
many  exhibits  which  had  but  a  slender 
connection  with  art,  but  the  pubUe  was 
frankly  amused,  and  as  it  was  not  too 
critical  of  these  commercial  show-cases, 
we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  them. 
For  my  own  j^art,  I  should  be  afraid 
that  if  I  lingered  on  the  groimd  floor, 
I  might  give  way  to  unamiable  reflec- 
tions ;  I  will,  therefore,  only  say  that 
Delaherche,  Chaplet,  and  other  potters, 
masters  of  the  subtle  art  of  fire,  showed 
some  fine  jsieces.  That  some  goldsmiths 
and  jewellers  exhibited  works  of  imequal 
merit.  That  f  ui-niture,  ornament,  dress, 
and  every  kind  of  allied  industry  were 
abundantly  represented.  But  let  us 
rather  go  up  one  flight  to  where  we 
shall  find  the  rooms  reserved  for  the 
historical  part. 

Chronological  order  was  followed  as 


closely  as  possible  iu  classifying  the 
different  groups  of  objects  exhibited, 
antiquity  being  rejjresented  by  a  glass 
case  of  terriv-cotta  figures  where  one 
might  admire  the  grace  and  the  fash- 
ions of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  I 
merely  mention  them  without  stopping, 
for  epic  quarrels,  iu  which  I  have  no 
wish  to  interfere,  have  already  taken 
l^lace  over  these  frail  and  delicate  stat- 
uettes. Photographs  take  us  to  Hercu- 
laueum,  to  Rome,  and  even  to  Byzanti- 
um, and  enable  us  to  follow  the  trans- 
formations and  alterations,  not  only  of 
costimie,  but  also  of  the  ideal  of  fem- 
inine beauty  and  grace.  The  Middle 
Ages,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  were  not  well 
rejaresented.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  show  by  the  aid  of  photograjDhs  how 
our  limners  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuiies  un- 
derstood and  exjiressed  the  woman  of 
their  time,  whether  great  lady  or  citi- 
zen's wife.  What  a  beautiful  series  of 
Madonnas  could  thus  have  been  brought 
together  !  Perhaps  we  have  too  much 
forgotten  that  woman,  even  more  than 
man,  has  been  from  aU  time  a  "  Re- 
ligious Animal."  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  her  as  she  prayed ;  and  I  could 
have  wished  for  some  fine  missals,  or 
at  least  photographs  of  those  illumin- 
ations where  her  graces  and  her  soul 
shine  with  so  sweet  and  persuasive  a 
lustre. 

Beginning  with  the  sixteenth  ceiituiy, 
the  pieces  are  numerous  and  the  series 
more  complete.  In  the  show-cases,  the 
objects  of  the  work-box  and  the  toilet- 
table  accomjiany  and  explain  the  por- 
traits, prints,  and  photogra^jhs  hung  on 
the  walls.  Here,  exhibited  by  Braun, 
are  the  women  of  Botticelli  and  Titian, 
of  Clouet,  Mignard,  and  Rigavdt,  of 
Rubens,  of  Rembrandt,  of  David,  and 
Pinidhou  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  gal- 
lery of  beauties,  which  suiisasses  that  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  at  the  centre  of  this 
histoiy  of  woman  as  told  by  the  great 
masters,  Mona  Lisa  smiles  and  gazes, 
understanding  and  excusing  everything. 
Decidedly  this  is  a  spot  to  return  to  and 
dream  one's  tiU. 

And  if  you  are  curious  to  see  how 
fashion,  which  is  sometimes  charming 
and  often  cruel,  can  set  lierself  the  task 
of  deforming  and  torturing  her  slaves, 
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look  at  this  iron  armor  of  the  sixteenth  This  historical  exhibition  of  hair-dress- 
century,  these  primitive  corsets  called  ing  was  certainly-  one  of  the  strangest 
"  corsetur  "  or  "  corsatus,"  which  are  so  attractions  of  those  arts  of  woman, 
heavy,  rude,  and  stilf  that  they  look  like  which  drew  a  crowd  to  the  Palais  de 
surgical  aisijUances.  The  exhibition  of  I'lndustrie.  All  the  centuries  pass  be- 
corsets  from  the  time  of  Catherine  de  fore  us  in  gracious  countenances  of 
Mediois  down  to  Empress  Josephine,  women,  crowned  with  their  own  hair  ; 
although  incomplete,  is  nevertheless  in-  and  at  a  single  sweeping  glance  one  can 
teresting.  One  might  have  added  to  make  a  choice,  and  decide  as  to  the 
them  a  collec-  taste  of  the  different  periods  which,  by 
tion  of  corset  coiffure  even  more  than  by  costume, 
busks.  They  are  have  interpreted  beauty  according  to 
found  in    very  definite  tendencies. 

Among  these  periods  some  ajJi^eared 
as  in  a  kind  of  decadence,  marked  by 
grotesque  exaggeration, 
shocking  the  eye  and  giv- 
ing vexatious  proof  of 
the  caprice  of  woman, 
who  for  the  sake  of 
change  at  any  cost  often 
dares  too  much,  and  tries 


v^  «  sis  W 


to 

jjublic  and  private 

Lollections,  some- 


times with  inscriptions  like 
the  following,  from  that  of 
"  la  Grande  Mademoiselle." 

"  I    envy   thee    the  joy  of  tliy 

love's  storv,  p 

Stretched  softly  ever  ou  that        "'"^ 
ivory  breast  ; 
Share  thou,   at  least,  I  pray,  with  me    thy 
glory— 
Her  days  be  thiue,  bnt  leave  me  all   the 
rest." 

Or  on  another : 

"  Rather  show  than  conceal." 

Further  on  are  to  be  seen  in  show-cases, 
and  carefully  labelled,  the  combs  and 
fans,  which  are  naturally  very  numerous. 

To  hide  tlie  modest  shame  she  must  affect 
The  painted  paper  shades  her  lovely  hrow, — 

While   twi.tt  the  slats  her  wanton  eyes  detect 
In  others  what  themselves  care  not  to  show. 

As  I  have  already  written  a  book  on 
the  fan,  I  need  not  repeat  myself  here. 
The  history  of  hair-dressing  had  been 
confided  to  the  corporation  of  hair- 
dressers, or  "  Artists  in  Hair,"  let  u.s 
call  them.  I  could  have  wished,  how- 
ever, that  the  selection  had  not  been 
left  to  them  of  the  wax  heads,  which  re- 
call too  much  the  native  shop-window. 


the  EighteentI 


--f^ 


her  face  so  far 
as  to  lose  beau- 
ty. Other  pe- 
riods, on  the 
contrary,  stand 
out  resplend-  5,^^ 
ently  in  their 
absolute  and 

estabHshed  elegance,  conspicuous  among 
all  as  perfect  types  of  taste. 

Two  especially,  the  one  sui:)remely 
aristocratic,  the  other  adorably  frivo- 
lous, grow  on  one  as  the  quintessence 
of  fascination.  I  refer  to  the  period,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  beginning  of  that  of  Louis 
XV.,  which  was  brightened  by  the  youth 
of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  then 
to  that  of  the  last  years  of  Louis  XVI., 
when  the  Trianon  insj^ired  fashions 
which  later,  under  the  exaggeration  of 
the  Directoi-y,  degenerated  into  pretti- 
ness  without  dignity.  They  are  very 
different,  but  what  subtile  grace  enia- 
nat(!S  from  both  !     lu  looking  at  them, 
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one  asks  one's  self  why,  Biuce  we  arc 
bound  to  borrow  our  fashions  from  the 
past,  we  should  seek  anywhere  else  for 
our  lessons  and  our  models.  These 
heads  are  really  exquisite.  In  one  the 
hair  is  piled  hipih  and  waved,  showinf^ 
the  forehead,  with  thick  cm-Is  on  the 
temples  and  long  waves  falling  on  the 
neck.  In  the  other,  a  multitude  of  lit- 
tle curls  siuTOimds  the  top  of  the  head 
like  a  soft  mist,  and  a  cascade  of  light 
ringlets  i-ests  lightly  on  the  shoulders 
as  a  frame  for  the  delicate  neck  ;  both 
the  one  and  the  other  shading  the  face 
and  showing  the  soft  and  shining  hair. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  charm- 
ing, nor  more  distinguished,  and  I 
heartily  recommend  master  hair-dress- 
ers to  study  and  to  leani  by  heart  these 
two  periods,  where  their  art  reached  its 
highest  point. 

In  the  rooms  reserved  for  professional 
schools,  those  of  foreign  coxrutries  are 
especially  attractive.  The  laces  shown 
by  the  Imperial  Museum  and  the  schools 
of  Vienna  were  much  admired,  as  well 
as  the  characteristic  jaeasant  embroider- 
ies, sent  by  the  Museums  of  Buda-Pesth 
and  of  Prague.  This  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  novel  feat- 
ures of  the  exhibition.  One  room  had 
been  reserved  for  the  arts  of  the  ex- 
treme East,  and  another  for  our  colo- 
nies ;  and  to  conclude,  a  diorama  paint- 
ed by  M.  PoiliDot,  and  shown  on  the 
ground  floor,  attracted  a  crowd  by  a 
series  of  views  of  the  Paiisieune  from 
1790  down  to  the  present  day. 

When  we  look  into  the  show-cases  of 
the  historical  section  at  jewels  which 
once  adorned  fair  shoulders,  now  dust, 
and  brought  the  light  of  envy  or  of  tri- 
umph to  eyes  long  ago  blank,  it  seems 
as  if  one  could  hear  in  the  winter  wind 
an  echo  of  the  eternal  ballad  of  the 
"Ladies  of  a  Bygone  Day."  But  at  the 
same  time  that  we  ai'e  reminded  of  the 
frailness  of  our  vanity,  these  trinkets 
repeat  in  their  own  manner  the  consol- 
ing truth  that  no  human  effort  is  ever 
entirely  thrown  away.  They  preserve 
in  the  fancy  of  their  decoration  and  in 
the  delicacy  of  their  material  a  little  of 
the  soul  of  their  day.  Above  aU,  they 
keejj  in  faithfid  charge  all  that  was 
confided  to  them  by  the  patient  indus- 
try of  the  hands  which  made  them,  the 


feeling  for  art,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
humble  artists  who  spent  on  them,  hour 
by  hour,  a  jjortion  of  theii-  lives.  But 
let  us  leave  this  subject. 

Even  in  going  on  our  way  through 
the  rooms  devoted  to  artistic  and  pro- 
fessional instruction,  it  is  possible,  al- 
though the  exhibition  is  incomplete,  to 
find  cause  for  many  reflections,  which 
are  not  always  comforting.  If  one  may 
judge  by  the  specimens  shown,  the  for- 
eign schools  are  superior  to  our  own, 
but  better  still  is  the  simple  work  of  the 
peasants  of  Bukovina,  Galicia,  Dalmatia, 
the  Carpathians,  Bosnia,  or  Herzego- 
vina. The  industrial  museums  of  Vien- 
na, Prague,  Lemberg,  and  Buda-Pesth 
have  sent  a  series  of  embroidered  veils, 
caj)s,  fietticoats,  and  shirts,  the  ornamen- 
tation of  which  charms  us  by  a  character, 
to  be  found  nowhere  else,  of  natural- 
ness, spontaneousness,  and  free  inven- 
tion, or  rather  of  popidar  tradition,  al- 
waj's  living  and  young.  It  is  in  this 
untaught  decoration,  inherited  from  re- 
mote ancestors,  and  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  that  we  find  frankly  ex- 
plained a  little  of  the  soul  of  each  race  ; 
and  if  one  compares  to  these  jjroducts  of 
the  national  soil  and  national  taste  the 
ingenious  designs  and  laborious  compli- 
cations of  the  school  models,  the  classic 
arabesques,  and  the  conventional  handi- 
work of  accepted  professors,  one  is 
filled  with  sadness  and  doubt.  Is  ped- 
agogy never  to  be  anything  but  a  me- 
thodical deforming  of  natural  instincts  ? 
When  shall  we  find  the  way  to  fill  and 
reaUze  the  programme  of  that  philoso- 
pher, who  said  that  the  salvation  of  our 
old  humanity  lay  in  a  return  to  s23outa- 
neity  by  reflection  ? 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  cannot 
sjjeak  enthusiastically  of  the  work  of 
women  painters  and  sculptors  which 
abounds  in  this  exhibition.  It  is  re- 
markable, doubtless,  but  I  do  not  find 
it  convincing,  and  above  aU,  not  esjie- 
cially  feminine.  ...  All  the  same, 
there  are  some  good  portraits.  To  be 
sure,  when  one  looks  at  the  unequal 
but  interesting  collection  of  pictures 
brought  together  by  the  organizei-s  of 
the  Exhibition  for  our  information  aa 
to  the  history  of  beauty  and  fashion  ;  cs- 
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pecially  when  one  looks  over  the  beau- 
tiful collection  of  photographs  lent  by 
the  house  of  Braun,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  best  portraits  of  women  have 
been  signed  by  men.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  When  Botticelli  painted 
Giovanna  Tornabuoui  ;  Titian,  Laura  di 
Dianti ;  Leonardo,  Mona  Lisa  ;  Rubens, 
Helena  Fourment ;  F.  Clouet,  Elizabeth 
of  Austria  ;  Rembrandt,  Saskia  van  Uy- 
lenburg  ;  Prudhon,  Mme  Copia  or  Jo- 
sephine Beauharuais,  they  not  only  gave 
us  the  portrait  of  the  woman,  but  told 
us  the  secret  of  their  most  tenderly  ca- 
ressed dream  of  art.  The  sitter  lives  in 
her  portrait  with  an  intense  and  indi- 
vidual Ufe,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the 
personal  taste  of  the  master  and  the  in- 
imitable peculiarities  of  his  manner  are 
displayed  in  an  interpretation  which  al- 
most seems  like  triumphant  possession. 

Li  the  case  of  the  women  portrait 
painters  whose  personaUty  is  strong 
enough  to  be  recognized  through  their 
work,  that  which  is  specially  noticeable 
is  the  stamp  which  a  certain  social  con- 
dition, or  a  certain  moment  of  fashion- 
able life,  has  imprinted  on  the  faces  of 
their  contemporaries.  Take  for  in- 
stance Mme  Vigee-Lebrun,  several  of 
her  portraits  are  more  than  merely 
charming ;  occasionally  there  is  one, 
like  that  of  Mme  de  Jaucourt,  which  is 
almost  a  master-piece.  That  which  it  es- 
pecially i-ecalls,  however,  is  above  all  a 
fugitive  and  deHghtful  hour  of  French 
society  ;  that  which  it  preserves  to  us 
is  the  moral  reflection  of  a  period.  If 
we  desire  to  guess  the  quaHty  of  the 
thoughts  or  the  dreams  which  moved 
gently  between  1775  and  and  1789,  un- 
der the  complicated  or  artistically  simple 
head-dress  of  the  great  French  ladies, 
to  learn  how  they  wished  to  please,  and 
what  light  or  sentimental  emotions  made 
their  hearts  beat  under  their  necker- 
chiefs of  transparent  lawn,  we  must  ask 
this  feminine  confidante.  The  women 
who  paint  nowadays  imitate  M.  Carolus- 
Duran  so  closely  that  when  our  poster- 
ity knows  that  they  had  a  great  admira- 
tion for  him,  they  will  not  know  much 
else.  However,  one  sees  here  and  there 
a  portrait  where  the  desire  to  be  true 
and  an  effect  toward  the  simple  are 
recognizable  and  refreshing. 

I  must  pass  by  the  show-cases  contain- 


ing what  may  be  called  the  arms  of  wom- 
an—implements for  needlework,  sijeci- 
mens  of  embroidery,  and  aU  the  curious 
little  knick-knacks  which  are  graceful 
in  themselves,  but  of  which  one  can 
scarcely  speak  emotionally  without  in- 
curring the  reproach  of  undue  senti- 
mentality. The  group  of  wax  figures 
representing  the  Sedan  Chair,  the  De- 
lights of  Motherhood  (after  Moreau  the 
Younger),  or  a  Five  O'clock  Tea  in  a 
Parisian  Drawing-room,  are  amusing  to 
look  at,  but  I  prefer  to  attempt  to  in- 
terest my  readers  by  going  through  a 
long  gallery  of  fashion-plates,  and  show- 
ing rapidly  the  successive  originaUties 
and  eccentricities  of  fashion  for  the  past 
hundred  years.  The  history  of  good 
and  bad  style  during  this  time  is  an 
air  with  infinite  variations  upon  a  theme 
which  seems  to  be  ever  the  same,  a  con- 
clusion which  is  both  comforting  and 
disillusionizing,  as  it  shows  us  that  the 
feminine  mind  has  always  shown  itself 
as  futile,  as  ingenious,  as  inconsequent, 
and  as  thoughtless  as  it  is  to-day  ;  but 
also  that  it  has  always  imjjressed  itself 
on  the  admiration  of  man  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  marvellously  gifted  children,  the 
exuberance  of  whose  nature  is  disarm- 
ing and  disquieting  at  the  same  time. 

The  paragraphs  which  follow  are 
meant  to  evoke  from  the  past  the  van- 
ished reigns  which  have  been  swayed 
by  the  weathercock  scejstre  of  fashion, 
and  are  wi-itten  without  pretence  of  his- 
torical learning,  or  politico-moral  con- 
siderations. This  Uttle  review,  frankly 
frivolous,  wiU  be  filled  with  the  rustling 
of  silk,  the  flutter  of  ribbons,  and  the 
echoes  of  fashionable  life  ;  it  will  be  a 
revolving  mirror  of  feminine  costume, 
reflecting  the  picture  of  our  frivolities 
sketched  in  a  few  bright  colors.  What 
more  is  needed  ? 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  women  of  the 
Directory,  about  1797,  of  whom  some 
were  called  Merveilleuses — their  drap- 
eries were  as  light  and  as  transparent 
as  those  of  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of 
Pericles. 

Nothing  can  be  less  French  than  the 
dress  of  fashionable  women  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  year  of  the  Repub- 
lic. We  see  nothing  but  Greek  tunics, 
Greek  buskins,  Turkish  dolmans,  Swiss 
caps  ;    everything    indicates    travellers 
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ready  to  go  to  any  country'.  It  is 
surprismg,  after  the  headdi'eeses  "  h, 
la  victime  "  aud  "it  rherisse,"  and  tbe 
"  Titus  "  where  the  hair  was  cut  short 
like  a  man's,  to  see  the  ^jreference  given 
to  -nigs.  A  few  years  earlier,  a  pretty 
woman  would  have  shuddered  at  the 
mere  mention  of  such  a  thing,  but  in 
this  Kepublican  time  the  sacrifice  of 
her  hair  was  thought  praiseworthy,  and 
as  in  addition  she  wore  flat  shoes  and 
gowns  showing  the  leg,  the  result  was  a 
decided  and  masculine  exjjression  which 
went  ni  with  her  sex.  For  further 
headgear,  she  wore  a  hood  somewhat 
like  the  close  cajis  of  an  earlier  time,  or 
a  Scotch  cap  with  a  high  fluted  crown 
and  an  eagle's  feather.  In  the  same 
year,  shirred  hats  began  to  ajJiiear,  and 
a  sort  of  child's  hood,  made  sometimes 
of  lawn,  sometimes  of  black,  cheri-y- 
colored,  purple,  or  dark-green  velvet, 
with  a  flat  cord  on  the  seams,  and  gath- 
ered lace  on  the  outer  edge.  Turbans 
were  also  worn  with  a  flat  crown 
trimmed  with  pearls  and  an  aigrette, 
the  fashion  of  which  had  been  set  by 
the  an-ival  of  a  Turkish  ambassador  at 
Paris.  One  also  saw  the  English  bon- 
net-shapes trimmed  with  crepe,  peasant 
caps  made  of  sheer  muslin,  a  hat  in  the 
form  of  a  balloon,  caps  "a  la  foUe," 
trimmed  with  many-colored  scarfs  of 
tulle  and  of  lace  half  hiding  the  face, 
white  hats  "  ;i  la  Lisbeth,"  meant  to  be 
worn  over  a  cherry-colored  hood,  which 
had  been  made  the  fashion  by  the  ac- 
tress Saint-Aubin,  in  the  opera  of  Lis- 
beth at  the  Theatre  Italien.  Scarfs  and 
shawls  were  both  much  worn,  draped 
negligently,  and  looped  ujd  without  any 
rule  ;  but  that  which  is  most  interesting 
is  the  extreme  immodesty  of  dress  of 
our  grandmothers.  In  daytime  one 
saw  nothing  but  chemises  "h  la  prc- 
tresse,"  and  dresses  of  lawn  supposed 
to  be  cut  after  antique  models,  it  la 
Diane,  h  la  Minerve,  a  la  Galatee,  h  la 
Vestale,  ;\  I'Omphale,  but  all  leaving  the 
arms  bare  and  showing  the  figure  as 
though  the  folds  had  been  wet.  There 
was  a  i^assion  for  these  thin,  transpa- 
rent costumes.  Physicians  insisted  in 
vain  that  the  climate  of  France,  no  mat- 
ter how  mild,  was  not  suitable  for  the 
light  draperies  of  ancient  Greece  ;  but 
no  one  heeded  their  Hippocratic  coun- 


sels, and  Dr.  Delessart  stated  in  the  end 
of  1799,  that  he  had  seen  more  young 
girls  die  since  the  prevalence  of  thinly- 
veiled  nudity  than  in  forty  lu-ecediug 
years.  The  most  audacious  of  their 
sex,  among  whom  was  the  beautiful 
Madame  Hamelin,  dared  to  go  about 
entirely  naked  under  a  narrow  gown  of 
gauze  ;  others  showed  the  bosom  en- 
tirely bare;  but  these  shameless  at- 
tempts were  not  renewed,  for  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  revolted  at  them, 
and  the  foohsh  women,  who  had  not 
been  conscious  of  their  immodesty,  were 
made  conscious  of  their  impudence 
when  they  were  chased  to  their  houses 
by  a  jeering  mob.  Little  by  little, 
these  transparent  fashions  became  mod- 
ified, for  changes  come  quickly  in  the 
feminine  empire.  Toward  the  month 
of  November,  1800,  dresses  "  a  I'figyp- 
tienne,"  tui-bans  and  spencers  "  il 
I'Algerienne,"  neckerchiefs  "au  Nil," 
and  caps  "  a  la  crocodile,"  occupied  for 
a  moment  the  mind  of  the  frivolous. 
The  campaign  in  Egypt  set  the  fashion 
of  enormous  variegated  turbans,  with 
curved  sides  and  feathers,  the  crown 
being  of  a  jjlain  color,  contrasting  with 
the  border,  while  the  reticule  or  ridicule 
returned  to  favor  under  the  form  of  a 
sabretasche,  with  infinite  variations, 
and  mottoes,  riddles,  arabesques,  cam- 
eos, and  monograms  took  turns  in  orna- 
menting it.  Hair  was  cut  short  "  a  la 
Caracalla  "  or  "  ii  la  Titus,"  and  made 
to  stand  out  from  the  head,  while  on  it 
were  worn  jockey  caps,  postman's  hats, 
huntsmen's  caps  trimmed  with  scarlet 
velvet,  while  balloon  hats  (balloons 
were  then  the  height  of  fashion)  and 
hats  made  in  the  form  of  helmets  had  a 
great  success.  The  multiplicity  of  the 
fashions  which  rivalled,  crossed,  and 
succeeded  each  other  with  lightning 
quickness  between  1795  and  1799,  was 
so  gi-eat  that  two  large  octavo  volumes 
ai-e  needed  to  showtheii-difl'erent  forms 
and  principal  characteristics.  Even  con- 
temporary artists,  whose  nimble  pen- 
cils were  quick  to  follow  from  hour  to 
hour  the  mobile  physiognomy  of  Paris- 
ian women,  were  disconcerted  by  see- 
ing themselves  left  behind  thi-ough  the 
rapid  changes  in  feminine  dress. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  beginning  of 
the  century.     The  women  who  aspired 
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to  lead  the  fashions  under  the  Consulate 
wore  long  skirts  of  extremely  fine  India 
muslin,  with  a  half  train  and  embroi- 


dered all  around  the  bottom,  for  which 
handiwork  Miles  Lolive  and  Beuvry,  the 
needlewomen  most  in  vogue,  had  an  es- 
pecial genius.  These  embroideries  were 
garlands  of  vine-leaves,  oak,  laurel,  jas- 
mine, or  of  nasturtiums  ;  the  body  was 
separate  from  the  skirt,  cut  like  a  spen- 
cer, and  was  called  a  "  canezou  ;  "*  around 
the  neck  and  sleeves  it  was  embroidered 
in  scallops,  and  the  neck  besides  was 
usually  trimmed  with  jDoiut  lace  or  fine 
Mechlin  ;  ou  the  head  was  worn  a  little 
toque  of  black  velvet  with  two  white 
feathers  ;  over  the  shoulders  was  thrown 
a  beautiful  cashmere  shawl  of  bright  col- 
ors ;  sometimes  a  long  veil  of  23oint-lace 
was  fastened  to  the  toque  and  thrown  to 
one  side.  This  completed  what  was  con- 
sidered a  toilet  in  the  height  of  fashion. 
Long  coats  of  India  muslin  lined  with 
thin  silk  and  embroidered  with  scattered 
flowers  or  stars,  were  also  worn.  All  the 
women  in  the  beginning  of  the  Consul- 
ate were  snowy  apparitions  and  sym- 
phonies in  white.  The  fashion  of  short 
hair  gradually  disapi^eared.  The  hair 
was  dressed  with  "  regrets  assortis,"  and 

•  A  comiption  of  Qulnzo  aoflt. 
Vol.  XIII.— .-^iO 


with  locks  brought  down  on  the  fore- 
head ;  the  fashion  of  turbans  and  satin 
hats  returned  to  favor,  almost  aU  being 
white.  Among  ornaments  we  may  men- 
tion as  high  in  favor,  crosses,  bordered 
with  pearls  or  diamonds,  and  bracelets 
made  of  a  plaited  ribbon  of  gold  ;  the 
decoration  of  the  high  combs  also  espe- 
cially exercised  the  industry  of  the  jew- 
ellers, as  day  by  day  they  improved  on 
the  elegance  of  design  and  j)urity  of 
execution  of  the  semicircle,  in  which  were 
set  cameos,  diamonds,  and  other  i^recious 
stones.  Long  wadded  coats  began  to 
appear  ;  they  were  worn  touching  the 
ground,  with  wide  turned-back  sleeves 
and  deep  round  collars  ;  their  color  was 
Florentine  bronze,  seal-brown,  dark  blue, 
or  plum.  The  spencers,  usually  made 
of  black  Florentine  sUk,  had  very  small 
lappels  and  round  collars.  India  shawls 
and  square  shawls  of  fine  cloth  embroi- 
dered in  gold  were  most  in  favor,  and 
after  them  came  long  shawls  of  muslin, 
dyed  crimson,  brown,  or  dark  blue,  and 
trimmed  at  the  edge  with  crochet  work 
in  coloi'ed  silks.  Various  manufactor- 
ies in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  made 
shawls  printed  in  large  patterns,  which 
were  called  Turkish  because  their  de- 
signs were  sujoposed  to  be  oriental.  For 
half-dress,  some  fashionable  women  wore 
neckerchiefs  of 
plum  colored,  crim- 
son, or  dark-green 
tulle,  embroidered 
in  white.  Fans  were 
of  crci^e,  black, 
white,  or  brown, 
embroidered  with 
steel,  silver,  or  gold 
sjaangles,  the  pat- 
terns being  chiefly 


ing- willows,    cas- 
cades,   fountains. 


fans  were  relatively 
small,  being  only 
five  or  six  inches 
long.  Watches 
with  their  dials 
covered  with  paint- 
ed flowers  were 
worn  round  the 
neck.  Gloves  were 
very  long  and  with- 
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out  buttons,  covering  the  ai-m  entirely, 
aud  either  white,  straw-color,  or  a  veiy 
pale  green.  Thei-e  was  never  a  time 
when  women  knew  better  how  to  wear 
the  wrinkled  gloves,  which  harmonized 
so  dehghtfully  with  theii-  costume. 

Language,  cookeiy,  aud  furniture  all 
passed  under  the  yoke  of  fashion.  The 
refinement  of  luxury  was  carried  to  such 
a  point  that  a  woman  dressed  like  a 
Roman  matron,  was  obliged  to  receive 
in  a  Roman  drawing-room,  and  felt 
obliged  also  to  make  each  day  the  toilet 
of  her  apartment, 
as  well  as  her  own. 
Was  she  dressed 
like  a  Greek  ?  her 
furniture  must  be 
Greek  also,  bid 
she  wear  a  Turk- 
ish turban  and  tu- 
nic ?  at  once  sofas 
were  brought  out 
aud  Turkish  car- 
pets showed  their 
briUiant  coloring. 
Was  her  costume 
Egyjjtian?  then 
she  must  sur- 
round herself  with 
mummies,  sphinx- 
es, a  clock  in  the 
shajDe  of  a  mono- 
lith, and  drape  her 
recej)tion-room 
like  an  Eastern 
tent.  The  most 
1797.  fashionable  piece 

of  furnitm-e  was 
the  bed,  which  was  usually  made  of  lem- 
on wood  or  mahogany,  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  with  ornaments  of  finely- wrought 
gold.  Cashmere  shawls  and  India  mus- 
lin edged  with  lace  were  used  for  the 
curtains.  The  pillows  were  covered 
with  point-lace,  the  coverlet  made  of 
embroidered  satin;  the  cost  of  such  a 
bed  was  ruinous. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  women  of  the  First 
Empire,  of  whom  the  personification  was 
the  charming  and  frivolous  Empress 
Josephine,  who  received  every  year  six 
hundred  thousand  francs  {$120,"000)  for 
her  jDersoual  expenses,  besides  a  hun- 
dred and  tliirty  thousand  francs  for 
her  privy  purse  and  her  chai-ities.     One 


might  think  that  this  sum  would  be 
more  than  sufiicient  for  the  ordinaiy 
toilets  of  her  gi-acious  Majesty,  but  Jo- 
sephine was  so  generous,  so  prodigal, 
so  thoughtless,  and  even  reckless  in  her 
whims,  that  she 
was  continually 
in  debt  and 
obHged  to  di^D 
iuto  the  purse 
of  the  Emperor. 
Her  apart- 
ment at  the 
Tuileries  was 
always  in  the 
greatest  disor- 
der, being  in- 
cessantly be- 
sieged by  rela- 
tions, rich  and 
25oor,  near  and 
distant,  by  jew- 
ellers, gold- 
smiths, milli- 
ners, fortune- 
tellers, besides 
artists  and  min- 
iatui-e  jjainters, 
who  came  to 
make  the  innumerable  portraits  on  can- 
vas or  on  ivory,  which  she  distributed 
so  lavishly  among  all  her  friends,  and 
even  to  transient  tradesmen  and  to  her 
chambermaids.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  submit  to  any  decorum  or  eti- 
quette in  the  i^rivate  life  where  her  in- 
dolence was  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  a 
confusion  of  half-aiTanged  stuffs,  half- 
unrolled  caq^ets,  and  half-opened  boxes. 
Her  boudoii"  was  a  sort  of  temi^le  of 
dress,  to  which  dealers  from  foreign 
countries,  and  old  women  selling  sec- 
ond-hand jewels  and  laces,  had  easy 
access.  Bonaparte  had  forbidden  the 
i:)alaee  to  this  motley  and  sordid  crew. 
He  had  made  his  wife  formally  prom- 
ise not  to  receive  these  hangers-on  of 
the  Pai-isian  Jewry.  Josei^hLiie  vowed 
to  obey  him,  even  wept  a  little,  but 
the  next  day  she  found  a  way  to  have 
these  ambulant  bazars  brought  to  her, 
that  she  might  Hve  as  she  liked  in  the 
disorder  of  Oriental  silks,  Persian  em- 
broideries, Parisian  scarfs,  and  the  trin- 
kets which  tempted  her  as  baigaius ; 
her  Creole  nature  dehghted  with  the 
play  of  colors,  the  fineness  of  the  text- 
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ures,  aud  by  the  element  of  the  unex- 
Iiecteil. 

Fashion  was  stiU  addicted,  if  not  to 
veiled  nudities  and  semi-transparencies, 
to  the  relatively  nude.  Despite  the  cold, 
oiu-  courageous  compatriots  appeared  in 
the  streets  with  their  arms  scarcely  cov- 
ered, and  in  gowns  widely  opened  at  the 
neck,  their  feet  being  delicately  cased  in 
silk  shoes  and  oijen-work  stockings,  as 
if  in  a  time  when  men  braved  death  for 
glory  they  also  dared  affront  its  terrors 
for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  The  more 
chilly  fail'  ones  walked  the  Boulevards 
aud  made  the 


was  worn,  as  a  natural  paUor  was  con- 
sidered in  good  taste,  as  well  as  hail- 
carelessly  arranged.  The  Titus  ap- 
peared again,  but  with  more  cui-ls  on 
the  temples  and  the  forehead.  Diadems 
and  Greek  bands  were  generally  worn, 
and  on  the  skirts,  which  still  clung 
closely  to  the  limbs,  a  profusion  of  flow- 
ers was  scattered. 

Garlands  of  wUd  roses,  heliotrope, 
jasmine,  carnations,  white  and  pink  ole- 
ander, and  blue  roses,  were  all  much 
worn  in  turn,  especially  toward  the  end 
of  the  Emijire,  when  hats  vsith  crenel- 
lated borders,  and  sleeves  "  a  la  mame- 
louk,"  and  hair  cut  straight  across  the 
forehead,  brought  a  certain  flavor  of  the 
Gothic  and  the  feudal  which  went  well 
with  the  gloomy,  ai-tiificial,  and  senti- 
mental romances  of  Ducray-Dumenil, 
and  of  Mmes  EadcMe  and  Chastenaj'. 
From  1806  to  1809,  women  were  so  cov- 
ered with  jewels  that  they  looked  like 
walking  shoj)  -  windows  ; 
their  fingers  were  stiff 
with  rings  ;  they  wore  gold 
chains  going  often  eight 
times  around  the  neck, 
heavy  pendants  dragged 
down  the  lobes  of  their 
ears,  while  their  arms  were 
covered  with  bracelets  of 


times  a  tipi^et  was  put  on 
over  a  shawl,  or  a  shawl 
worn  underneath  the  redin- 
gote.  Muft's  were  no  longer 
the  size  of  barrels,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Directory. 
There  was  also  more  stuff 
in  the  gowns  than  former- 
ly, although  the  waist  was  isie. 
very   short   and   made    the 

bosom  appear  to  be  higher  than  it  had  enamel  and 
been  placed  by  nature.  Many  yards  of  worked  gold 
muslin  were  used  for  the  making  of  the  in  every  form  ; 
skii-t  and  body,  and  the  back  of  a  woman  strings  of 
in  full  dress  was  widened  by  epaulets  pearls  twisted 
and  cut  across  by  the  low  body,  which  or  hanging  in 
showed  to  the  full  the  grace  of  her  neck  fringes  were 
and  shoulders.     Little  rouge  or  powder    worn    in    the 
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hiiir,  making  a  roll  in  front  and  sonie- 
tiuus  falling  on  the  shoulder;  long  gold 
pins  fastened  the  hair  itself,  which  was 
tlrawn  back  ;i  la  chinoise,  while  diadems 
made  on  one  side  of  a  huirel  wreath  of 
gold  and  diamonds,  and  on  the  other  of 
a  branch  of  olives  in  gold  and  pearls, 
framed  the  forehead  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable. Combs  were  made  of  a  branch 
of  weeping-willow  in  gold,  diamonds, 
and  pearls,  and  many  necklaces  were 
wora,  of  which  the  most  sought  after 
was  one  called  the  Conqueror,  which 
was  a  singular  mixture  of  hearts  in  cor- 
nelian, palm-wood,  sardonyx,  malachite, 
and  lajsis  lazuli,  hanging  from  a  gold 
chain.  The  most  fashionable  scent-bot- 
tle was  called  the  rosebud ;  the  outside 
being  enamel  and  gold,  while  the  flower, 
outlined  in  small  pearls,  imitated  the 
form  of  a  wild  rose-bud.    This  profuse 


A  review  of  tlie  fashions  from  1815  to 
1825,  under  the  Restoration,  is  rather 
amusing,  although  the  dress  itself,  which 
was  very  correct  and  veiy  decent,  oilers 
nothing  al)solutely  artistic  ;  the  return 
to  white,  and  the  snowy  sheen  of  thin 
muslins,  in  the  adornment  of  wom- 
en esjjecially  marked  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  Fleurs-de-lis,  white  scarfs 
and    cockades,    hats    £l    la   Henri    IV., 


use  of  jewels  brought  a  reaction,  and 
little  by  little  they  fell  from  favor.  The 
first  reform  was  to  mount  diamonds  in 
almost  invisible  settings.  And  to  string 
pearls,  amber,  amethyst,  cornelian,  and 
agate  on  simple  silk  cords  ;  and  then 
gradually  all  were  relegated  to  the  jew- 
el-boxes," and  the  height  of  good  taste 
about  1810  was  to  wear  few  trinkets  of 
any  kind. 


adorned  with  tufts  of  white  feathers, 
dresses  and  long  cloaks  of  white  cam- 
bric, ribbons  of  undyed  silk,  puffed 
bonnets  of  white  crepe,  and  wreaths  of 
lilies  in  the  hair,  were  the  principal  feat- 
ures of  feminine  costume  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1814  Few  jewels  were 
worn,  excejjt  a  ring  which  was  veiy 
popular  because  of  its  allegory  ;  it  was 
a  twist  of  gold  with  three  fleurs-de-lis 
of  the  same  material,  bearing  the  motto 
in  white  enamel,  "  Dieu  nous  les  rend." 
The  presence  of  the  allied  troops  set 
the  fashion  of  English,  Russian,  or  Pol- 
ish accoutrements  without  ajiparcntly 
offending  patriotism.  Numberless  En- 
glish bonnets,  heavy  and  ungraceful 
pokes,  pleated,  fluted,  and  goffered,  were 
seen  ;  Russian  toques  with  large  crowns 
and  small  visors,  helmets  covered  with 
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cloth  and  trimmed  with  white  cock's 
feathers,  such  as  were  worn  by  the  allied 
officers  ;  and  occasionally  a  turban  of 
white  cashmere — all  these  adorned  with 
white  lilacs  or  pink  hyacinths.  Shoi-t 
dresses,  scarfs  passing  over  the  shoulder 
and  under  the  arm,  and  Scotch  caps 
had  some  months  of  success.  The  white 
flag  which  floated  over  the  Tuileries 
seemed  to  give  the  tone  to  dress. 

The  great  preoccupation  of  fashion- 
able women  under  the  Restoration  aj^- 
pears  to  have  been  head-dresses,  and  es- 
pecially an  immense  variety  of  hats. 
From  181.5  to  1830,  it  would  be  easy  to 
count  more  than  ten  thousand  shapes  of 
hats  and  of  bonnets.  The  fashion  joui-- 
nals  even  neglect  the  description  of 
gowns  and  cloaks,  in  order  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  these  various 
coiffures  ;  leghorn  hats,  small  bonnets 
of  plush,  great  helmets  of  velvet  with 
cockades,  hats  of  gathered  silk  or  crepe, 
caps  of  cambric,  turbans  of  muslin, 
toques  "  a  la  polonaise,"  flat  caps  "  -i 
I'autrichienne,"  "  Moabite  "  turbans,  felt 
hats  "  ^  la  Ourika,"  peasant  caps  of 
white  muslin,  or  of  black  velvet  edged 
with  lace,  made  such  a  confusion,  that  it 
must  have  been  easy  to  lose  one's  head 
before  dressing  it.  And  what  hats  ! 
Imagine    the    head-dress    of    a  judge. 


only  disproportionately  high,  with  a 
projecting  jDent-house  like  those  of  the 
fantastic  dwellings  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Try  to  recall  the  imjjossible  shakos 
worn  by  the  warriors  of  Napoleon,  and 
add  to  these  hoods  as  wide  as  they  were 
deep  ;  think  further  of  the  moulds  used 
for  tarts  in  the  country  of  Gargantua, 
and  you  will  have  a  vague  idea  of  these 
massive  piles  loaded  with  ribbons,  flow- 
ers, cockades,  twists,  knots  of  satin, 
ruches,  aigrettes,  and  feathers.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  warriors'  headgear,  bas- 
sinets, skull-caps,  prodigious  casques, 
bewildering  morions — in  a  word,  com- 
plete helmets  with  chin-straps,  cheek- 
pieces,  and  visors.  It  is  difficult  to 
beheve  that  such  grotesque  inventions 
could  ever  have  jDrotected  the  gay  and 
charming  faces  of  our  grandmothers. 

It  must  be  said  that  grace  did  not 
abound  then,  and  I  cannot  offer  to  my 
readers  any  models  worth  imitating. 
The  ugliness  of  dress  was  almost  uni- 
versal, so  we  will  pass  quickly  over  some 
time  and  enter,  if  you  will,  the  room  of 
a  fashionable  woman  toward  1830,  at 
the  somewhat  late  hour  of  her  morning 
toilet. 

Light  clouds  of  perfumed  vapor  rise 
from  a  basket  of  flowers  held  up  by  a 
gilt  tripod,  and  the  torch  of  a  cupid 
made   of   enamel   and   i^recious  stones 
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sheds  in  the  chamber  of  the  sleeper  the 
uncertaiu  gleam  of  a  night-lamp.  This 
soft  light,  now  reflected  in  mirrors,  now 
playing  over  delicate  draperies,  now 
penetrating  the  mystery  of  transparent 
muslin  curtains,  reveals  an  admired 
disorder,  where  we  may  see  traces  of 
pleasure,  elegance,  frivolity,  and  even 
sentiment — of  all,  in  short,  which  goes 
to   make    the    sanctuary    of    a    happy 


sheets,  passes  her  hand  in  a  half  caress 
over  her  forehead,  which  is  still  burning 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  previous  day, 
and  her  lips  part  in  a  hght  and  careless 
sigh.  At  last  she  rings  for  her  maids, 
in  order  to  begin  her  first  toilet,  which 
is  composed  of  a  simple  wrapper  of  white 
cambi-ic,  with  a  little  embroider}'  at  the 
top  of  the  hem,  and  a  chemisette  of  linen 
lawn,  of  which  the  turned-back  collar 
and  eufl's  are  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  ; 
to  that  she  adds  a  silk  apron  of  a  deli- 
cate shade,  bordered  with  an  embroi- 
dered garland  in  very  bright  colors  ;  a 
little  scarf  of  lace  knotted  like  a  child's, 
under  the  chin,  then  half-gloves  of  pale 
straw  color,  embroidered  in  black.  She 
also  puts  on  little  pointed  slippers  bor- 
dered with  narrow  fluted  ribbon,  such 
as  Madame  Pompadour  wore,  and  in  this 


«l^"^ 


woman.  Cashmere  shawls  carelessly 
hanging  around,  twenty  shades  of 
gauzes  and  ribbons  waiting  to  be 
chosen,  books  and  feathers,  flowers  and 
jewels,  extracts  from  books  and  be- 
ginnings of  manuscripts,  embroidery 
in  which  the  needle  is  sticking,  an  al- 
bum full  of  sketches  and  unfinished 
likenesses,  all  these  are  there;  beside 
the  furniture,  which  is  what  was  then 
thought  sumptuous,  ornaments  sup- 
posed to  be  Gothic,  paintings  of  gay 
and  pleasing  subjects,  and  an  allegor- 
ical clock,  which  is  just  striking  eleven 
to  announce  another  day  to  the  nest 
in  which  reposes  all  that  youth  and 
grace  can  unite  to  charm  us  in  the  per- 
son of  a  woman  of  quality. 

The  beauty  in  question  wakes  up  slow- 
ly, her  eyes  wander  uncertainly  in  the 
half-lighted  room,  she  stretches  herself 
languidly  in  the  pleasant  warmth  of  the 


costume  she  goes  to  the  dining-room, 
where  her  breakfast  is  served — a  light 
and  delicate  rejiast,  consisting,  let  us 
say,  of  humming-birds'  eggs,  with  a  tiny 
glass  of  Rancio  wine  to  moisten  her  lips 
— and  that  is  all.  In  the  afternoon  she 
will  put  on,  supposing  the  season  to  be 
spring,  a  dress  of  challis  covered  with 
scattered  bouquets  or  little  garlands 
running  up  and  down  ;  the  body  being 
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in  folds  like  a  shawl,  and  worn  and  parodied  to  excess  the  affected  man- 
over  a  "  canezou  "  with  long  sleeves  of  ners  of  our  neighbors  across  the  Chan- 
embroidered  muslin.  She  will  take  a  nel.  Imitation  is  not  resemblance,  and, 
scarf  of  plain  gauze,  a  sash  and  knots  as  Carlyle  wrote,  one  may  take  an  air  or 
for  her  wrists  of  "  chiue  "  ribbon  ;  her  a  pose,  just  as  one  may  steal  the  shape 
hat  will  be  of  chip  trimmed  with  a  sim-  of  a  coat,  but  the  comedj'  is  fatiguing 
pie  bimch  of  feathers  ;  and  having  also  and  the   mask  horribly  hard  to   wear. 


put  on  boots  of  Hght- 
colored  silk,  she  will 
go  out,  recUning  in  a 
smart  carriage,  to 
drive  about  the  city 
and  make  visits  to 
those  of  her  fashion- 
able friends,  whose  re- 
ception day  is  marked 
on  her  little  ivory  tab- 
lets. 

That  was  the  time 
of  leg-of-mutton 
sleeves  and  large  hats, 
and  also  that  of  the 
fashions  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  the 
lliddle  Ages.  Our 
modern  dress  has  tak- 
en many  suggestions 
from  these  fashions  of 
1830  and  1840,  and 
that  period  of  femi- 
nine costume  reminds  n 
us  distinctly  of  to- 
day ;  women  were  then,  as  now,  charm- 
ing and  graceful,  covered  with  lace,  and 
with  delicate  Ungerie.  The  fashionable 
women  of  sixty  years  ago  were  marvel- 
lously di-essed  from  head  to  foot,  with 
an  artistic  feeling  which  reveals  itself  in 
the  slightest  detail  of  the  toilet. 

I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  fashions 


The  women  and  the 
dandies  from  1840  to 
18.50  well  deserve  the 
caricatures  of  Gavar- 
ni,  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment in  his  comic 
tribunal  on  all  the 
curious  types  of  his 
time. 

Generally  speaking, 
the  Revolutionof  1848 
did  not  bring  any  not- 
able variation  in  cos- 
tume ;  at  most  one 
saw,  after  the  days  of 
February,  some  tri- 
color ribbons  worn  on 
gowns  and  hats,  and 
some  little  Girondist 
mantles,  made  of  mus- 
lin with  embroidered 
trimmings,  but  noth- 
ing eccentric  appear- 
1  ed  in  the  beginning  of 

the  second  Republic. 
Good  style  was  sworn  to  simplicity,  and 
the  really  fashionable  women  followed 
the  fashions  rigorously,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  never  to  exaggerate  them. 
It  was  necessary  for  a  woman  of  the 
world  to  have  in  her  wardrobe  for  the 
morning  what  we  should  now  call  a  tea- 
gown  of  cashmere  lined  with  silk,  and 


of  1840 ;  the  dresses  were  then  fastened  wadded,  with  wide  sleeves  ;  and  over  it 

from  top  to  bottom  by  means  of  little  a  long  polonaise  made  separate  from  the 

frogs  and  the  wide  sleeves  "  ;i  la  Veni-  slijJ  ;  the  under-sleeves  were  of  lawn  or 

tienne  "  were  very  open  at  the  wrist ;  cambric  with  white  embroidery,  a  i-uffle 

skirts  began  to  swell  over  toui-nures  and  of  the    same   forming   a   fichu;   other 

starched  jjetticoats.     One  feels  already  house-gowns  were   made   of   silk,  soft- 

that  the  horrible  ci-inoline  will  soon  ap-  finished    satin,    or    brocade,    and   were 

pear,  and  were  it  not  for  the  delightful  lined  with  ribbed   silk,  the  ornaments 

caps  trimmed  with  narrow  ribbons,  of  being  of  lace,  velvet,  braid,  or  ribbon, 

which  every  elegant  woman  possessed  By  way  of  wraj)S  for  the  morning,  risit- 

dozens  for  all  possible  moments  of  her  .  ing,  or  walking,  they  wore  long  redin- 

day,  one  could  not  reaDy  pause  upon  a  gotes  of  thick  silk,  damask,  or  reps,  with  • 

single  agreeable  detail  of  toilet.    In  1840,  heavy   ribs,   the    ground    colors    being 

the  fashionable  dandies   established  in  green,  black,  blue  or  brown,  with  woven 

society  a  cant,  or  rather,  as  we  say  now,  wreaths  of   flowers.     These  redingotes 

a  snobbishness,  which  was  all  the  more  could  be  worn   without  trimming,  but 

insupportable  because  it  was   artificial  were  often  adorned  with  passementerie 
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or  worsted  laces.    By  way  of  bead  dress, 
the  milliners  made  a  great  many  hoods 


*HH 
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of  tafifeta  silk,  covered  with  crepe  lisse, 
others  were  of  taffeta  trimmed  with  silk 
lace  ;  but  joerhaps  the  prettiest  were 
those  covered  with  taffeta,  with  wide 
shirrings  going  around  the  brim,  the 
edge  being  trimmed  with  a  triple  row 
of  narrow  lace,  and  the  crown  with  flow- 
ers made  of  velvet,  j^ansies,  auriculas, 
and  primroses.  As  for  caps,  never  were 
they  more  charming  and  coquettish  ; 
sometimes  merely  some  silk  blonde' 
twisted  in  a  spiral  with  bunches  of 
flowers  at  the  side  ;  or  a  little  puff"  of 
lace  placed  on  a  half  wreath  of  pink 
morning-glories,  of  which  the  delicate 
branches  fell  back  on  the  hair.  Mech- 
lin lace  held  up  by  little  loops  of  ribbon, 
delicate  coifiiii-es  of  point  lace  or  Chan- 
tilly  were  arranged  with  incomparable 
taste,  and  gave  to  the  faces  of  the  women, 
thanks  to  the  simiilicity  of  the  hair  and 
dress,  and  also  to  the  little  silk  ajjron, 
which  was  also  often  worn  in  the  house, 
an  expression  of  modesty  and  piquancy, 
which  recalled  at  the  same  time  the  sou- 
brette  and  the  great  lady.  The  fashion 
was  revived  of  large  hats  of  Italian  straw 
trimmed  with  ostrich  and  marabout 
feathers  and  tulips,  roses,  lilies  of  the 
valley,    or    fine    wreaths   of    bindweed. 


For  summer  weather,  pattern  dresses  of 
barege  were  worn,  or  simpler  gowns  of 
cambric,  muslin,  and  dimity  with  white 
grounds,  covered  with  large  chintz  pat- 
terns. Small  women  who  were  afraid  of 
disappearing  luider  the  width  of  skirts 
trimmed  with  three  flounces  only  wore 
a  single  ruffle  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
One  saw  fresh  and  pretty  dresses  made 
of  cotton  prints,  pink  grounds  with 
white  patterns,  white  "  canezous  "  with 
taffeta  skirts,  redingotes  of  white  pique, 
China  crepe  shawls  with  white  or  col- 
ored grounds,  embroidered  in  designs 
of  all  colors  and  of  great  richness, 
representing  pagodas,  fantastic  birds, 
masses  of  flowers,  and  all  the  i^rofusion 
of  decorative  ornament  characteristic  of 
the  Celestial  emjjire.  For  simple  shawls, 
ladies  threw  over  their  shoulders  large 
squares  of  white  tuUe  imitating  Valen- 
ciennes lace  or  shawls  of  black  taffeta 
with  i^alms  woven  at  the  border,  recall- 
ing the  Turkish  embroideries  and  the 
India  cashmeres  embroidered  in  silk. 

But  the  imagination  of  the  dress- 
makers was  chiefly  displayed  in  ball- 
dresses.  These  were  very  fuU  and 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  so  that  they 
made  a  wide  circle ;  that  which  was 
suppressed  at  the  toji  was  carried  to  the 
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hem,  so  that  rrcs^Tis  trimmed  with  lace 
flounces  had  three  or  four  puffs  of  tulle, 
over  which  the  flounces  were  put ;  all 
the  trimmings  were  arranged  to  hold 
out  the  skirts ;  for  half  dress,  bodies 
cut  square  in  front  came  into  favor,  for 
they  lent  themselves  easily  to  much 
trimming  of  lace,  jjuflings  of  tulle,  rib- 
bons, passementerie,  and  the  Uke.  A 
plate  shows  us  one  of  pearl  gray  dam- 
ask, the  front  being  trimmed  with  pufls 
of  tulle,  through  each  of  which  a  ribbon 
is  run  and  knot- 
ted in  the  middle. 
The  edge  of  the 
neck  is  trimmed 
with  a  blonde 
lace,  which  frames 
the  front  of  the 
body,  and  also 
with  a  puff  of 
tuUe  ;  the  sleeves 
have  two  rows  of 
blonde  lace  and 
are  trimmed  with 
the  same  pufls  as 
the  body.  The 
fashion  journals 
for  1850  alone 
i;'  i  V  e  more  than 
eighteen  hundred 
models  of  difi"er- 
ent  ball  -  dresses. 
Evening  wrajjs 
lined  with  fur  or 
of  ribbed  silk 
'880  edged   with   fur 

were  much  worn. 
In  coming  to  the  Second  Empire  I 
hesitate  ;  for  I  have  to  record  the  ugli- 
est i^hase  of  feminine  costume  that  has 
ever  existed  from  ancient  times  to  oui- 
own  day.  Never  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  century  has  such  defiance  been 
shown  to  coquetry,  to  grace,  and  to 
beauty  ;  never  was  the  sentiment  of  art 
at  such  a  low  ebb  and  so  outrageously 
contorted  and  ill-treated. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  en- 
gravings of  the  time,  at  the  frightful 
crinolines  which  made  of  woman  a  bal- 
loon, bobbing  in  a  grotesque  quantity 
of  stufl' ;  to  examine  the  wide  and  un- 
graceful sleeves,  the  high  boots,  calcu- 
lated to  develop  admiration  for  the  calf 
of  the  leg  (that  stupid  admiration  of  a 
whole  generation)  ;  to  look  at  the  exag- 


gerated hair-dressing,  almost  like  that 
of  savages,  and  scarcely  hidden  under 
tiny  velvet  hats  or  bonnets  with  flying 
strings  ;  to  notice  the  ugHness  of  the 
stufts  most  worn,  the  vulgarity  of  the 
loud  coloring,  the  violent  patterns,  the 
heavy  ornamentation  of  all  these  fash- 
ions, which  are  now  almost  fifty  years 
old,  and  one  can  imagine  the  profound 
amazement  which  will  fill  the  minds  of 
oui-  successors,  when  in  the  next  cen- 
tury the  fashions  of  this  one  are  passed 
in  review. 

It  would  be  really  difficult  to  bring 
together  tones  of  color  more  violent, 
more  contrary  to  the  laws  of  harmony, 
than  those  which  were  so  highly 
thought  of  under  the  Second  Empire, 
and  of  which  we  stiU  see  only  too  often 
frightful  specimens  hanging  up  in  the 
shops  of  second-hand  dealers.  How 
could  they  have  thought  of  these  star- 


ing purples,  those  crude  pinks,  those 
unsoftened  greens,  those  dingy  browns, 
those  dirty  grays,  those  blinding  yel- 
lows? All  this  "coloring,  which  recalls 
that  of  a  cheap  child's  book,  was  then 
the  rage  ;  shades  were  invented  which 
were  calculated  to  frighten  a  bull. 

Despite  its  enemies,  or  i^erhaps  be- 
cause of  them,  crinoline  soon  reigned 
absolute  mistress ;   many  women,  after 
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having  fulminated  against  it,  accepted 
at  last,  as  a  compromise,  starched  skiiis 
or  heavy  jietticoats  with  ruffles,  more 
graceful  perha])S,  than  horsehair,  but 
still  very  clumsy.  The  essential  thing 
was  to  add  to  the  idea  of  corpulence, 
to  take  away  slendemess,  and  above  all 
to  follow  the  current  of  received  ideas. 
Some  really  elegant  women  invented  a 
skirt  held  out  with  whalebones,  which 
looked  somewhat  like  a  bee-hive,  all  the 
fulness  si^reading  itself  over  the  hips, 
and  the  rest  falling  straight ;  others 
preferred  hoops  arranged  like  those  of 
a  barrel ;  the  most  modest  lined  their 
hems  with  bands  of  crinoline,  and 
smothered  themselves  under  five  or  six 
stiffly-starched  petticoats  of  checked  or 
corded  muslin.  What  a  weight  to  car- 
ry !  As  for  the  circles  of  steel  which 
soon  appeared,  they  were  not  only  un- 
graceful, but  they  tilted  to  right  and  to 
left.  Sometimes,  as  the  skirt  was  short, 
it  slijiped  inside  the  lowest  steel,  and  as 
they  j)assed  women  could  see  men  smile 
slightly,  which  imijo- 
liteness,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  annoy 
them. 

Happily  for  us,  crin- 
oline, which  reigned 
dming  twenty  years, 
has  entirely  disajJ- 
peared,  and  the  fash- 
ions have  come  back 
to  a  delightful  sim- 
plicity. The  only  ex- 
travagances of  a  mod- 
ern woman  are  in  her 
I  tea-gowns  and  her  lux- 

(  urious  lingerie.      Our 

I  contemjjoraries  have 

I  becomemore    and 

/  more  mistresses  of  the 

art  of  fascination,  they 
vie   with   each    other, 
r      and  employ  their  lei- 

^"*^-T» sure    in   imagining 

1889  original  combinations 

for  the  arrangement  of 
their  toilets  and  their  homes  ;  they  have 
a  passion  for  all  the  novelties  of  fashion, 
striving  to  be  the  first  to  wear  anything 
really  new,  or  to  give  shelter  to  any  pass- 
ing fancy  of  decoration.  These  cares 
attack  them  feverishly  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season,  and  they  make  it  a  real 


business  to  assist  at  the  arrival  of  new 
English  stuflFs  at  the  dressmakers,  or  to 
follow  one  by  one  the  exhibitions  of  table 


linen,  of  rugs,  or  of  old  stuifs,  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  almost  without  intermp- 
tion  in  the  large  shoi^s  of  the  caiiital. 

Modern  fashions  show  this  incjuisitive 
and  artistic  sjjirit  of  our  contempora- 
ries ;  dress  now  seeks  its  best  ins:  sira- 
tions  from  art,  and  some  of  our  fashions 
are  only  copies  of  old  pictures.  Everj-- 
one  is  occujjied  with  art  for  woman,  all 
which  can  contribute  to  her  grace,  to 
the  beauty  of  her  figure  and  charm  of 
her  face,  is  studied  with  religious  care. 
For  the  last  ten  years,  old  designs,  old 
stuffs,  antique  laces,  and  old  stitches, 
for  which  other  countries  were  fonner- 
ly  famoiis,  have  come  back  into  honor. 
Everywhere  a  woman  chooses  according 
to  her  own  taste  or  the  character  of  her 
physiognomy.  In  the  same  gathering, 
may  be  seen  a  long  coat  of  the  time  of 
the  Regency  beside  a  bodice  laced  like 
that  of  the  Marguerite  of  Faust ;  a  body 
cojiied  from  those  of  the  Eestoration, 
not  far  from  a  skirt  falling  straight  like 
those  of  the  Fii-st  Empire.  We  live  in 
the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  are  cos- 
moiDolitan.  We  hunt  up  old  fashion- 
plates,  we  take  ideas  from  them,  we 
unite  and  confuse  them,  and  sometimes 
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out  of  teu  different  toilettes,  with  twenty 
years'  interval  between,  it  is  ijossible  to 
create  one  type  of  costume  which  is 
original,  charming,  and  of  exquisite 
taste.  The  men  and  women  dressmak- 
ers of  Paris,  such  as  Worth,  Laferriere, 
Pingat,  Felix,  Eodrigues,  Eedfern,  and 
many  others,  are  past  masters  in  the  art 
of  imagining  and  executing  gowns  and 
cloaks,  and  they  revive  in  their  toilets 
the  whole  history  of  France.  Can  fash- 
ion still  exist  despite  so  many  fantastic 
creators  ?  I  am  tempted  to  think  the 
contrary,  as  the  Fashion  of  Fashions  is 
likely  to  appear.  This  new  custom  wiU 
inaugurate  a  sort  of  general  uniform  for 
busy  people  who  dress  in  a  hurry  and 
without  taste  ;  and  for  the  jDrofane  who 
buy  their  things  ready-made  ;  while  it 
will  give  rise  to  a  diversity  of  costumes 
which  is  without  any  absolutely  defi- 
nite character,  without  any  cohesion,  but 


original  with  each  individual,  and  which 
will  be  always  sought  for  by  those  wom- 
en who  wish  to  give  to  their  clothes  a 
distinct  stamp  of  individuality. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  women  who  are  qualified  to 
lead  have  more  and  more  refused  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  tyrannical  in- 
fluence of  a  reigning  fashion.  They  all 
go  forward,  the  crowd  foUows  ;  but  the 
vanguard  uses  its  own  inspii-ation,  and 
borrows  only  of  itself  or  of  what  may 
be  called  the  creating  dressmakers. 
Simplicity  alone  dominates  everything 
to-day,  and  remains  the  mark  of  good 
style,  of  distinction,  and  of  the  real  aris- 
tocracy of  taste.  In  any  case,  fashion 
is  only  ridiculous  when  it  begins  or 
when  it  finishes.  Who  can  say  what 
oui"  children  wiU  think  of  our  costumes 
at  another  exhibition  of  the  arts  relating 
to  woman  toward  1910  or  1920  ? 


HISTORIC  moments: 

THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  SCHIPKA  PASS. 
Bv  Archibald  Forbes. 


N  the  last  days  of  June  and 
the  first  days  of  July,  1877, 
the  Russian  army  had 
crossed  the  Danube  at 
Simnitza,  radiant  with 
high  hope  of  swift  and 
easy  victory  over  its  Mos- 
lem adversary.  A  month  later  it  lay  su- 
pine and  paralyzed  between  the  Balkans 
and  the  Danube,  its  hope  frustrated,  its 
strategy  thwarted,  its  ranks  thinned  by 
15,000  men  kiUed  and  wounded  without 
ha\'ing  engaged  in  any  great  battle,  and 
the  necessity  enforced  on  it,  if  the  enter- 
jjrise  was  not  to  be  abandoned  altogeth- 
er, of  remaining  passive  in  the  positions 
it  had  attained  until  large  reinforce- 
ments should  reach  it  from  distant  Rus- 
sia. 

Pending  their  arrival,  the  Muscovite 
situation  was  precarious  in  the  extreme. 
Gourko's  dashing  raid  across  the  Bal- 
kans had  come  to  naught,  and  that  gal- 
lant leader  had  extricated  himself  from 
ruin  only  by  desperate  fighting  and  a 
hurried  "retreat.      On   the   right   flank 


Osman  Pasha  had  moved  down  the  Dan- 
ube from  Widdin,  occupied  Plevna, 
shattered  the  first  Russian  force  sent 
against  him,  hurled  back  in  bloody  wreck 
a  second  effort  made  in  greater  strength 
to  dislodge  him,  and  was  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  intrenching  himself  in  the 
Plevna  position,  the  victorious  com- 
mander of  50,000  men.  The  left  flank, 
from  Rustchuk  on  the  Danube  to  the 
Balkans  westward  of  Kazan,  was  beset 
by  Mehemet  Ali  with  65,000  Turkish 
soldiers,  his  intermediate  chief  positions 
at  Rasgrad  and  Osman  Bazaar.  South 
of  the  Balkans,  in  and  about  Yeni  Zagi-a, 
with  the  victorious  army  of  ■40,000  men 
which  he  had  brought  up  from  the  Mon- 
tenegro region,  stood  Suleiman  Pasha, 
who  might  join  hands  with  either  of  his 
two  brother  generals  and  take  the  Rus- 
sians in  flank,  or  might  attempt  to  pen- 
etrate into  northern  Bulgaria  indepen- 
dently by  forcing  his  way  across  the 
Balkans  in  the  Russian  front. 

The  Russians  had  fallen  into  their  be- 
setting sin  of  beginning  the  campaign 
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■with  inaJequntp  sticiiKtli.  Unable  to 
advance,  and  tliK  ati m d  astbey  were  on 
flanks  and  tVont  liy  siqicnor  forces,  tbey 
perforce  accepted  the  uttitiule  of  a  pas- 
sive defensive  jjendiug  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements. Tbey  beld  an  area  of 
borsesboe  sbajje,  of  wbicb  tbe  Danube 
was  tbe  open  beel-space,  Nikoj^olis  and 
Pyrgos  (near  Eustcbuk)  were  tbe  beel- 
calkius,  and  tbe  Scbipka  Pass  position 
was  tbe  toe-i)iece.  Prom  tbe  Scbipka 
to  tbe  Danube  tbe  Russian  borsesboe 
was  about  eigbty  miles  deep,  its  width 
from  flank  to  flank  about  the  same. 
Within  this  space  the  Russians  bad  in- 
deed the  advantage  of  tbe  interior  Unes, 
but  that  advantage  was  imi^aired  by  tbe 
conditions  of  their  situation.  Their  ad- 
versaries, on  the  other  band,  bad  full 
freedom  of  action,  of  wbicb,  fortunately 
for  tbe  Russians,  tbey  availed  themselves 
with  little  enteqjrise.  Nevertheless  tbe 
Russians  were  harassed  in  an  irritating 
desultory  way  which  at  any  moment 
might  become  more  energetic  ;  and  their 
method  of  defence  was  the  hand-to- 
mouth  one  of  dealing  with  difficulties  as 
tbey  cropped  up,  with  tbe  result  that  tbe 
commands  had  been  dislocated,  and  de- 
tails of  diflerent  coi-ps  jumbled  up  in  the 
most  chaotic  way — patching  a  bole  here, 
bun-ied  yonder  to  confront  a  threat- 
ened incursion,  massed  there  all  of  a 
beaj)  because  of  a  vague  rumor.  The 
retention  of  their  grip  on  tbe  Scbipka 
position  was  to  them  of  suioreme  im- 
portance. It  was  tbe  door  wbicb,  kept 
surely  and  strongly  barred  duruig  tbe 
period  of  enforced  inaction,  constituted 
their  protection  against  tbe  onslaught 
of  Suleiman's  army  ;  tbe  door  which,  if 
forced  hj  him,  gave  him  access  into 
northern  Bulgaria  and  opened  the  om- 
inous probability  that,  assailed  on  front 
and  flanks  by  three  Turkish  armies  tbe 
Russians  would  be  driven  back  across 
the  Danube  ;  tbe  door,  also,  which,  held 
until  their  reinforcements  should  arrive, 
was  tbe  api)oiuted  jDortal  of  the  Russians 
to  their  further  invasion  into  tbe  heart 
of  Turkey.  In  a  word,  tbe  Scbijjka  was 
at  once  their  present  bulwark  and  their 
future  open  sesame.  And  this  all-im- 
portant and  isolated  position  was  de- 
fended by  a  single  Russian  regiment 
and  five  Bulgarian  battalions,  with  a  few 
Cossacks  and  30  gims  -  tbe  nearest  sup- 


ports 30  miles  distant!  General  Da- 
rozbiuski,  with  a  bare  ■'5,000  men,  worn 
already  by  bard  fighting,  looked  down 
fi-om  Moimt  St.  Nicholas  to  where,  on 
tbe  i^lain  below,  stood  Suleiman  Pasha 
with  30,000  fresh  and  eager  Turkish 
veterans  at  bis  back. 

In  the  Imperial  head-quarters  at  Gorni 
Studen,  early  in  the  morning  of  August 
22d,  General  Iguatieli"  informed  me  that 
"Suleiman  with  40  ))attalious  was  ham- 
mering at  the  Scbipka,  whose  garrison 
was  but  20  comjjauies  strong  ; "  and  ten 
minutes  later  I  was  in  the  saddle.  On 
tbe  road  from  Tiruova  to  Gabrova  I 
Ijassed  the  strong  masses  of  infantry 
which  Eadetski  was  hurrying  by  forced 
marches  to  tbe  succor  of  the  Scbipka 
garrison ;  and  I  passed  also  vast  en- 
campments and  long  melancholy  pro- 
cessions of  miserable  fugitive  families 
from  the  villages  beyond  tbe  Balkans, 
where,  since  Gourko's  retreat,  tbe  Turks 
bad  regained  their  full  sway  of  rajjine 
and  murder.  Tbe  whole  of  the  road 
between  Drenova  and  Gabrova  might 
have  seemed  to  the  casual  i^asser-by 
one  vast  picnic  ;  but  a  closer  glance  re- 
vealed tbe  inexpressible  mournfrdness  of 
the  great  hegira.  My  artist  companion 
revelled  in  the  pictiu-esqueness  of  tbe 
dresses  of  the  women  and  chUcb-en,  but 
be  had  no  heart  to  sketch  the  bivouacs 
in  their  profound  misery.  "We  were  the 
witnesses,  not  of  a  few  groups  of  casual 
fugitives,  but  of  the  imiversal  exodus 
of  tbe  inhabitants  of  a  whole  country. 
There  were  jjeasants,  but  there  were 
also  families  of  the  better  classes-  fami- 
lies whose  women  were  dressed,  not  in 
Tm-kish  trousers,  in  gaudy-pattemed 
skirts,  in  bodices  of  all  tbe  hues  of  tbe 
rainbow,  but  as  tbe  American  lady  of 
to-day  dresses.  There  were  women  to 
whom  one  felt  as  if  it  were  not  quite  tbe 
thing  to  sjaeak  without  an  introduction, 
yet  whose  only  habitation  now  was  tbe 
shade  of  a  tree,  whose  only  means  of 
conveyance  was  a  miserable  pony,  on 
wbicb  tbey  sat  with  a  child  in  front 
and  another  clinging  behind.  Many 
bad  no  means  of  conveyance  at  all,  save 
what  God  had  given  them  ;  and  one  saw 
ladies  plodding  painfully,  carrying  in- 
fants in  their  arms,  whom  tbey  tried  to 
shade  from  tbe  sun  >vith  parasols,  poor 
fond  things— the  tender  tbougbtfulness 
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of  motberhood,  when  homes  were  blaz- 
ing behind  them  and  misery  about  them 
and  before  them. 

The  sovmd  of  the  distant  cannonade 
in  the  moimtains  came  echoing  down 
the  i^asses,  and  along  the  quaint,  old 
streets  of  Gabrova,  as  I  rode  through 
the  place,  whose  inhabitants  were  gath- 
ered at  the  street-corners  in  awed,  anx- 
ious groups,  and  whispered  with  jjale 
lijjs  at  the  roar  of  the  guns.  It  had 
volumes  of  ominous  significance  for 
them,  that  sullen  booming  up  yonder 
in  the  Schipka,  not  six  miles  from  their 
doors.  While  the  Russians  stood  their 
ground  there,  the  pale  citizens  were 
safe  ;  but  let  them  be  worsted,  and  two 
short  hours  would  see  the  swarms  of 
murderous  Circassians  riding  down  the 
main  street  and  scattering  to  their  dev- 
ilry. Up  in  the  Schipka  were  Bulga- 
rian soldiers  who  belonged  to  Gabrova, 
and  who,  with  pitying  eyes,  had  seen 
the  forlorn  pilgrimage  over  the  pass. 
To  know  that  on  their  stanchness  de- 
pended the  fate  of  kith  and  kin,  and 
hapless  ones  of  their  own  race  and 
faith,  must  have  nerved  their  arm  in 
the  long,  stubborn  struggle.  And  I  was 
sure  that  the  Russian  soldiers  whom  I 
had  passed,  on  march  to  the  Schipka, 
would  fight  there  all  the  more  stoutly 
because  for  hours  together  they  had 
tramped  with  pitying  hearts  and  con- 
soling words  through  the  miserable  fu- 
gitives cowering  in  their  path.  I  had 
seen  the  kindly  hearted  fellows  empty 
the  contents  of  their  haversacks  into 
the  laps  of  starving  Bulgarian  women 
and  children,  though  the  gift  left  them- 
selves foodless,  with  no  idea  when  they 
should  eat  next.  I  had  seen  them  fish 
from  recondite  jjockets  the  few  poor 
copecks  of  their  meagre  pay,  which  they 
had  been  saving  for  vodke  and  tobacco, 
or  mayhap  to  carry  home  to  their  own 
young  ones  in  the  humble  cabin  in  far- 
off  Russia,  and  bestow  them  instead  on 
the  gaunt  children  of  the  homeless  fu- 
gitives, with  some  expression  of  rough 
jocularity  which  was  a  mere  bluffing 
mask  for  genuine  tenderness. 

Following  for  some  distance  beyond 
Gabrova  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Jan- 
tra,  the  road  suddenly  bent  sharj)  to 
the  left  and  struck  up  the  mountain- 
side.    For  about  three  miles  there  was 


no  cessation  in  the  shaif),  tortuous  as- 
cent ;  and  then,  a  little  way  beyond  the 
hut  which  had  been  the  Turkish  custom- 
house, the  beginning  of  the  so-called 
"Pass  "  was  reached. 

The  Schipka  Pass  is  not  a  pass  at 
all,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
There  is  no  gorge,  no  defile  ;  no  spot 
where  300  brave  men  could  "make  a 
new  Thermopylae."  It  has  its  name 
simjDly  because  at  this  point  there  hap- 
j)ens  to  be  a  section  of  the  Balkans  of 
less  than  the  average  height,  the  surface 
of  which  from  north  to  south  is  suffi- 
ciently continuous,  although  of  broken 
and  serrated  contour,  to  afford  a  foot- 
hold for  a  practicable  wheel  track.  The 
"  Pass "  is  in  reality  a  long,  narrow 
saddle,  or  backbone,  of  rock,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  dej^ressions  which 
are  now  deej:)  hollows,  now  cavernous 
gorges.  They  shallow  as  the  saddle 
between  them  gradually  rises  to  the 
summit-level  at  Mount  St.  Nicholas,  be- 
yond which  there  is  an  abrui^t  fall 
southward  to  the  village  of  Schipka. 
Taken  by  itself  the  position  in  a  mili- 
tary sense  is  weak,  since  for  some  dis- 
tance northward  from  the  summit  the 
central  saddle  is  flanked  on  both  sides, 
on  the  fui-ther  sides  of  the  intei-ven- 
ing  depressions,  by  lateral  siDurs,  from 
which  a  commanding  fire  can  sweep  it. 
An  adequate  defensive  position  might 
have  been  obtained  by  the  occupation 
to  right  and  left  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
summit,  of  the  Berdek  hill  and  the  Bald 
Mountain,  the  heads  respectively  of  the 
east  and  west  flanking  spurs.  But 
Darozhinski,  with  his  bare  5,000,  could 
not  venture  to  extend  thus  far,  and 
those  lateral  positions  were  seized  by 
the  Turks.  The  Russian  general  had 
not  only  to  hold  the  intrenched  i^osition 
of  Mount  St.  Nicholas  ;  he  had  also  to 
do  his  best  to  maintain  his  rearward 
communications  along  the  saddle.  St. 
Nicholas  he  garrisoned  with  a  Russian 
battalion,  stationed  another  and  two 
Bulgarian  battaUons  on  the  neck  behind. 
Among  some  hiUocks  farther  back  were 
two  Russian  and  three  Bulgarian  bat- 
talions, and  when  on  the  21st  another 
Russian  regiment  arrived  from  Selvi, 
bringing  up  his  strength  to  about  7,000 
men,  it  was  stationed  among  some  knolls 
still  farther  back.     The  guns  were  dis- 
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tributed  along  the  jjositiou  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  larger  projioiiion  about 
St.  Nicholas.  Darozhiuskis  second  in 
coinmaud  was  Colonel  ytolietoff,  the 
gallant  olficer  who  in  the  foUowiiig  year 
was  the  head  of  a  Russian  mission  to 
Cabul. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  Turks 
established  a  battery  on  the  Berdek 
hill,  and  at  noon  assailed  with  des- 
perate fury  the  left  flank  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  position.  Again  and  again, 
with  fierce  shouts  of  "Allah,"  they 
charged  up  almost  to  the  muzzles  of  the 
Eussian  cannon,  but  were  steadfastly 
rejjulsed  with  heavy  losses.  Their  at- 
tacks lasted  until  after  sundo^\'n,  and 
their  final  rush  was  made  in  the  moon- 
light ;  i-ecoiling  from  the  stanch  de- 
fence, they  maintained  a  heavy  fire 
throughout  the  night  at  close  range. 
On  the  22d  they  confined  themselves 
chiefly  to  artillery  fire  and  the  de- 
velojjment  of  their  positions,  until  by 
nightfall,  in  spite  of  the  Russian  fire, 
they  had  established  batteries  in  front, 
on  either  flank,  and  indeed  aU  but  in 
rear  of  Darozhinski's  jJosition.  Their 
infantry  were  in  full  occupation  of  both 
the  flanking  spurs,  whose  cross-fire  and 
that  of  the  Moslem  guns  swept  and 
searched  the  whole  of  the  bare  central 
saddle  held  by  the  Russians,  while  the 
road  in  its  rear  was  threatened  from 
both  sides. 

The  morning  of  the  23d  brought  no 
respite  to  the  sorely  tried  defenders  of 
the  Schipka.  Suleiman's  guns  thun- 
dered on  their  front  and  flanks  ;  his  ar- 
dent and  supple  infantry  hurled  them- 
selves forward  in  a  general  concentric 
attack.  All  through  the  long  day  raged 
the  tierce  struggle — the  unequal  tight 
between  some  7,000  worn  Russians  and 
Bulgarians  and  30,000  fanatic  sons  of 
the  Projjhet.  It  could  not  endui-e.  The 
Christians  indeed  fought  on,  but  against 
hope,  and  simjily  bracing  themselves  to 
die  hard.  The  reserves  were  engaged 
to  the  last  man.  The  ammunition  was 
all  but  exhausted.  Nature  defines  her 
limits  ;  and  those  brave  men  on  whose 
stanch  exertions  Darozhiuski  looked 
with  a  melancholy  pride,  had  been  un- 
der a  constant  cross-tire  for  forty-eight 
hours,  were  blistered  by  the  tierce  heat, 
were  jiarched   for  lack   of  water,   and 


weak  for  want  of  food.  The  wounded 
who  could  move  went  rearward  to  the 
field  hospital  in  so  great  numbers  as  to 
give  to  the  yet  unwouuded  men  the  im- 
pression that  a  general  retreat  had  been 
ordered.  And  this  moment  of  confu- 
sion and  wavering  was  well  chosen  by 
the  Turks  for  an  advance  in  great  force 
from  the  western  flanking  spur  toward 
the  high  road  in  rear  of  the  Russian 
position,  while  another  column  from  the 
eastern  spur  moved  down  simultaneous 
ly  to  join  hands  with  it.  WeU  might 
Captain  Greene,  the  American  military 
attache  with  the  Russians,  whose  admir- 
able work  is  the  authentic  record  of 
the  war — well  might  he  write  that  "  the 
moment  was  the  most  critical  of  the 
campaign."  It  was  indeed  the  "  historic 
moment "  of  the  war.  For  the  few 
ragged  companies  of  devoted  soldiers 
whom  the  gallant  Lipinski  rallied  to 
confront  with  feeble,  desjjairing  volleys, 
the  oncoming  Turks,  coiild  have  availed 
but  little  against  the  overwhelming  force 
masterfully  chmbing  the  steep  slope  to 
gain  the  road,  give  the  hand  to  the  co- 
operating column,  cut  ofl:'  the  retreat  of 
the  Russians,  and  pen  them  up  in  their 
narrow  and  exposed  position. 

The  moment  was  dramatic,  with  an 
intensity  to  which  the  tameness  of  civil- 
ian life  can  furnish  few  parallels.  The 
Russian  general,  expecting  momentar- 
ily to  be  environed,  had  sent  out  from 
between  the  fast-closing  tentacles  of  the 
great  octo2:)US  which  was  embracing  him, 
a  last  telegram  to  the  Czar,  defining  the 
inevitable  issue,  telling  how  his  brave 
men  had  striven  to  avert  it,  and  pledg- 
ing them  and  himself  to  hold  out,  with 
the  help  of  God,  to  the  bitter  end  and 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  As  the 
afternoon  shadows  were  falling,  Daro- 
zhinski  and  StoHetoff  stood  in  the  Tm-k- 
ish  fire  on  the  peak  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Along  the  bare  ridge  below  them  lay  the 
grimed,  sun-blistered  men,  beaten  out 
with  heat,  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thii'st  ; 
reckless,  in  their  desjsondeucy,  that  every 
foot  of  groimd  was  swept  by  the  Tiu'kish 
rifle  fire.  Others  stiU  doggedly  fought 
on  down  among  the  rocks,  forced  to  give 
ground,  but  doing  so  with  sullen  reluc- 
tance. The  cliffs  and  valley  echoed  with 
triumphant  shouts  of  "  Allah  il  Allah  !  " 
The   glasses    of    the    chiefs    anxiously 
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scanned  the  visible  glimpses  of  the 
steep,  brown  road  leading  up  from  the 
Jantra  Valley,  through  thick  copses  of 
sombre  green  and  yet  more  sombre 
dark  rock.  Stolietoflf  cries  aloud  in 
sudden  excess  of  excitement,  grasjjs 
Darozhinski  by  the  elbow,  and  points 
down  the  Pass.  The  head  of  a  long 
black  column  is  j^lainly  \'isible  against 
the  reddish-brown  bed  of  the  rock. 
"  Now  God  be  thanked  !  "  utters  Daro- 
zhinski, solemnly  ;  he  was  a  dead  man 
thirty-six  hour's  later.  Both  chiefs  cross 
themselves  and  bare  their  heads.  The 
troops  about  them  sirring  to  their  feet. 
They  descry  the  long,  black  serpent  coil- 
ing onward  up  the  brown  road.  Through 
the  green  copses  a  glint  of  sunshine 
flashes,  banishes  the  sombreness,  and 
dances  on  the  glittering  bayonets. 

The  Turkish  war-cries  were  drowned 
in  the  wild  clamor  of  cheering  which 
the  wind  carried  from  the  sore-pressed 
defenders  of  the  Schijjka,  in  glad  wel- 
come to  the  comrades  hui-rying'  to  helj) 
them.  As  the  dark  serpent-like  column 
neared  the  rearward  position  it  seemed 
a  strange  kind  of  reinforcement,  as  seen 
from  the  St.  Nicholas  peak.  A  big  man 
,  on  a  big  horse  rode  in  front  ;  behind 
him  followed,  to  all  a23pearance,  a  col- 
umn of  cavah-y — a  force  all  but  useless 
on  the  rugged  summit  of  the  Schipka. 
The  big  leader  was  stanch  old  Radetski, 
the  coi-^js  commander  ;  his  following,  a 
rifle  battalion  which  he  had  mounted 
on  Cossack  jjonies  and  hurried  forward. 
The  rifle  brigade  to  which  the  battalion 
belonged — the  same  lifle  brigade  which 
had  fought  so  hard  with  Gourko  in  his 
daring  advance  and  masterly  retreat — 
was  close  ujj  in  rear ;  it  had  marched 
fifty-five  kilometres  straight  on  end 
without  cooking  or  sleeping,  and  was 
now  climbing  up  from  Gabrova,  burn- 
ing to  come  into  action.  But  Radetski 
did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  bri- 
gade. He  would  strike  promptly  with 
the  battalion  which  was  already  to  his 
hand.  He  dismounted  the  nimlale  rifle- 
men from  the  Cossack  ponies  and  formed 
them  up  ;  then  he  sent  them  with  a  rush 
down  into  the  rightward  valley  on  the 
flank  of  the  Turkish  column  threat- 
ening to  enclose  the  position.  Before 
this  dashing  charge  the  Moslems  gave 
ground.     The  Russian  riflemen  chased 


them  through  the  valley,  strewn  thick 
with  the  dead  of  the  previous  fighting, 
hunted  them  fiercely  up  the  wooded 
opposite  ascent,  carried  their  advanced 
trenches,  and  drove  them  into  their  for- 
tified position  on  the  Bald  Mountain 
Ridge.  Radetski  himself  waited  by  his 
mountain  battery,  in  action,  till  the  rifle 
brigade  came  uj) ;  and  then  marched  it 
forward  through  the  long  gauntlet  of 
the  Turkish  fire,  di'ojjping  a  company 
here  and  a  half  battalion  there,  until, 
with  \>axi  of  the  command  stDl  at  his 
back,  he  joined  Darozhinski  and  Stolie- 
toff  on  the  St.  Nicholas  peak. 

A  single  weak  brigade  was  not  in  it- 
self a  very  important  reinforcement  ; 
but  Radetski  was  able  to  tell  that  Drago- 
miroif  with  his  whole  division  was  hur- 
rying on  at  best  speed.  The  Turks 
seemed  to  realize  that  their  opportu- 
nities were  on  the  wane,  and  attacked 
again  and  again  with  extreme  fury. 
But  now  the  Russians,  although  suffer- 
ing heavy  losses,  confined  themselves  no 
longer  to  the  defensive,  for  it  was  felt 
that  for  them  there  could  be  no  safety, 
far  less  elbo^v  -  room,  until  the  Turks 
should  be  exj)elled  from  that  dominat- 
ing ridge  looming  so  menacingly  on 
their  right  flank.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  General  Dragomiroff  reached 
the  position  with  his  leading  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  Podolsk  and  Jitomer 
regiments,  which  had  marched  thirty- 
eight  miles  on  the  previous  day.  The 
Podolsks  he  left  in  reserve,  and  they 
later  assailed,  without  definite  results, 
the  Turkish  flank  on  the  Bald  Moun- 
tain spur.  The  Jitomers  he  led  forward 
along  the  road  under  the  heavy  fire  with 
which  the  Turks  swept  that  via  doloro- 
sa throughout  the  day.  About  10  a.m. 
Dragomiroff  was  ranking  his  soldiers  in 
preparation  for  an  attack,  when  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  brdlet  in  the 
knee-joint.  We  carried  him  to  a  less 
exposed  spot,  where  the  surgeons  ban- 
daged the  wound,  and  then  he  was 
placed  on  a  stretcher  and  conveyed  to 
the  imi^rovised  field-hospital  back  near 
the  spring. 

Suleiman  no  doubt  had  learned  of  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  could  not 
doubt  that  more  were  coming.  His 
chance  of  success  was  fading  out,  and 
his  last  hope  lay  in  j^rompt  and  vigorous 
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action.  He  resolved  on  a  final  desperate 
attempt  to  conquer  the  St.  Nicholas  jdo- 
Bition.  His  vahant  troops  rushed  to  the 
assault  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 
The  foremost  regiment  was  commanded 
by  a  reckless  Scotsman  named  Camji- 
bell,  who  was  afterward  killed  in  South 
Africa.  Straight  at  the  Russian  trench- 
es he  led  his  Moslem  soldiers,  who  car- 
ried them  with  a  rush  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  then  mingled  with  the 
Russian  defenders  in  a  wild  mtlee,  in 
which  the  bayonet  and  clubbed  rifles 
were  the  only  weajjons  used.  The  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  lasted  for  many  min- 
utes, but  in  the  end  the  resolute  Rus- 
sian doggedness  gained  the  mastery, 
and  such  of  the  Tui-ks  as  sui-vived  the 
close  conflict  of  cold  steel  were  heaved 
back  over  the  trenches  by  dint  of  main 
strength.  The  interior  of  the  jjosition, 
gained  and  held  by  the  Tui-ks  for  a  short 
time,  was  like  a  shambles.  Camjjbell 
was  among  the  few  survivors  of  his  com- 
mand ;  it  is  all  but  strictly  true  that  his 
regiment  was  annihilated. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  regi- 
ments of  Dragomiroff's  division  contin- 
ued to  arrive,  and  by  nightfall  the  Rus- 
sian position  on  the  Schii^ka  must  have 
had  a  garrison  of  nearly  20,000  men. 
Throughout  the  afternoon  Radetski 
had  been  launching  attack  after  attack 
on  the  Turkish  positions  on  the  "Woody 
and  Bald  Mountains,  one  of  which  the 
stout  old  warrior  led  himself.  He  was 
not  successful  in  reaching  the  hostile 
batteries  on  the  ridges,  spite  of  his 
determined  endeavors,  but  he  had  en- 
larged his  borders  considerably  by  tak- 
ing and  holding  the  advanced  trenches 
of  the  Tui-ks  ;  and  it  was  very  significant 
that  ever  since  the  bloody  repulse  of 
their  furious  attack  on  Mount  St.  Nicho- 
las at  noon,  the  latter  had  steadily  re- 
frained from  renewing  the  offensive. 
When  the  Russians  approached  threat- 
eningly their  main  positions,  they 
warned  them  off,  so  to  sjieak,  by  show- 
ing in  strength  and  by  maintaining  a 
heavy  fire.  But  they  were  content  with 
beating  off  their  assailants,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  foUow  them  when  they 


■withdrew.  The  Turk  is  stubborn  as 
well  as  ardent,  and  there  was  Uttle 
doubt  that  there  was  to  be  much  hard 
fighting  in  front  of  Radetski  before  he 
.should  clear  his  flanks  of  the  persistent 
enemy,  and  regain  unquestioned  dom- 
inance of  the  Balkan  region  in  the 
Schipka  vicinity.  But  it  apjieared  to 
me  that  thenceforth  he  would  at  least 
be  no  longer  the  assailed,  but  could  be 
the  assailant ;  and  that,  in  a  word,  the 
Schijika  was  now  safe.  In  that  belief, 
on  the  evening  of  August  24th,  I  left 
Schipka  for  another  section  of  the  thea- 
tre of  war. 

Events  justified  the  belief.  There 
was  hard  fighting  on  the  25th  and  26th, 
but  the  initiative  was  thenceforth  with 
the  Russians,  and  the  Turks  confined 
themselves  to  holding  theii-  positions 
on  the  defensive.  The  five  days'  fight- 
ing had  cost  the  latter  nearly  12,000 
men  ;  the  Russian  losses  were  about 
3,500.  On  Sejitember  17th  Suleiman, 
after  a  heavy  cannonade  lasting  for  four 
daj's,  again  assailed  the  Russian  i^osi- 
tion  with  extraordinarj-  fuiy  ;  but  a  rs- 
pulse  with  the  loss  of  some  3,500  men 
sickened  him  of  any  further  efforts. 
Radetski  stoutly  held  the  Schiiska  until 
the  new  3'ear,  when,  in  accordance  with 
the  Russian  scheme  of  campaign  he 
quitted  the  position  he  had  so  long 
held,  and  descended  into  Roumelia 
with  his  face  set  toward  Constantino- 
l^le.  The  story  of  his  advance,  January, 
1878,  on  the  Turkish  army  in  its  in- 
trenchments  on  the  southern  base  of  the 
mountain  range,  made  in  three  columns 
through  snow  in  places  ten  feet  deep, 
and  of  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Mos- 
lem force  to  Skobeleff,  cannot  here  be 
told,  but  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  striking  exploits  of  the  war.  That 
achievement  could  not  have  been  jier- 
formed  had  the  Turks  succeeded  in 
wresting  from  its  scant  Russian  garri- 
son the  Schijika  position  in  August  , 
and  that  they  would  have  done  this  is 
certain  but  for  the  dramatically  oi)por- 
tune  arrival  of  Radetski  with  his  advance 
guard  of  reinforcements  on  the  mem- 
orable afternoon  of  August  23d. 
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My  brother  Mundauus  aud  I,  having  baf- 
fled for  the  moment  the  penury  that  habit- 
ually suppresses  our  noble  rages,  dined  to- 
gether the  other  night  at  Delmonico's. 
After  we  had  well  eaten  and  pretty  ade- 
quately drunken,  my  brother's  emotions  be- 
ing stirred,  he  lifted  his  voice  in  reproach- 
ful protest  at  certain  untoward  flukes  of 
fortune  to  which  it  seemed  due  that  he  and 
I  had  been  barred  out  from  the  large  pos- 
sibilities of  a  life  of  luxuiy  and  possible 
pride,  and  restricted  to  the  more  meagre 
chances  of  laborious  virtue.  There  was 
our  grandfather,  that  thrifty  and  sagacious 
merchant  whose  annual  accumulations  were 
of  such  a  satisfactory  size  for  so  many  suc- 
cessive years.  If  only  his  talent  for  invest- 
ing money  had  equalled  his  ability  to  make 
it,  what  an  edifying  variety  of  roses  would 
have  bordered  our  pathway  through  life. 
Drinking  with  decorous  respect  to  this 
gentleman's  memory,  my  brother  recalled 
an  incident,  to  us  the  most  pathetic  in  our 
grandfather's  career.  It  happened  rather 
more  than  sixty  years  ago.  A  succession 
of  prosperous  seasons  had  swelled  his 
bank  balance  to  unusual  proportions.  In 
his  quest  for  an  investment  he  learned  of 
the  budding  promise  of  a  Western  town 
named  Chicago.  His  mind  dwelt  upon  it 
until  he  finally  converted  fifty  thousand 
dollars  into  portable  assets  and  travelled 
out  to  look  at  the  ambitious  Western  place, 
determined,  if  ho  liked  its  appearance,  to 
buy  himself  a  collection  of  its  corner  lots. 
Alas  !  he  found  the  town  was  swampy,  and 
he  caught  cold  there,  and  brought  his  assets 
home  again,  and  presently  put  them  with  di- 
vers others  into  woollen  mills,  some  of  which 
burned  down,  and  others  after  a  time  hung 
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fii'e,  and  were  sold  at  a  grievous  valuation 
just  before  the  war  broke  out  and  made  the 
everlasting  fortunes  of  their  purchasers. 

At  this  harrowing  reminiscence  a  tear  ran 
down  my  brother's  nose  and  fell  into  his 
champagne  ;  but  restraining  his  feelings  he 
went  on  to  recall  how  one  or  two  decades 
later,  our  father,  at  that  time  a  vigilant 
young  attorney  in  Gotham,  had  formed  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  tract  known  as 
Murray  Hill,  and,  borrowing  a  convenient 
sum  of  money,  had  purchased  some  acres 
of  land  in  it,  intending  to  hold  them  for 
future  possibilities.  But  in  a  year  or  two, 
having  a  salutary  horror  of  debt,  he  took 
counsel  of  precaution,  and  sold  his  land 
again  and  bought  back  the  notes  he  had 
given  for  the  purchase  money.  Which  of 
the  contemporary  Croesi  owned  the  lots 
now  my  brother  did  not  know,  nor  did  he 
care  to  learn. 

Coming  down  still  another  generation,  my 
brother  recalled  the  time  when,  not  many 
years  ago,  he  and  I  were  solicited  to  share 
the  ownership  and  fortunes  of  a  journal 
whose  infant  soul  was  just  on  the  point  of 
fluttering  into  life.  But,  mindful  of  the 
mortality  statistics  of  infant  journals,  we 
withheld  our  hands  and  stayed  where  we 
were.  Alas  again  !  That  infant  throve  pro- 
digiously, and  now  its  erstwhile  anxious 
owners  rejoice  in  town  and  country  domi- 
ciles and  invigorate  their  energies  behind 
fleet  quadrupeds  on  the  Riverside  drive. 
But  my  brother  and  I  still  dwell  in  modest 
hired  tenements,  and  rely  upon  the  street- 
cars for  our  transportation. 

Seeing  that  these  reminiscences  seemed 
to  have  a  depressing  efi"ect  upon  my  broth- 
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er's  spirits  I  hastened  to  suggest  to  him 
such  consoling  cousidei-ations  as  came  into 
my  mind.  I  reminded  him,  in  the  first 
place,  that  inasmuch  as  we  and  our  fathers 
had  lived  in  times  of  prodigious  industrial 
development,  such  opportunities  as  we  and 
they  had  missed  had  been  the  common  lot 
of  their  and  our  contemporaries,  and  it  was 
the  exception  to  find  a  man  born  to  fair 
possibilities  in  life  who  could  not  recur  in 
his  family  annuls  to  just  such  chances  of 
being  very  rich  as  he  had  recalled.  I  told 
him  of  the  perennial  despondency  with 
which  my  friend  Kobinsou  looked  back  to 
a  day  when  a  friend  of  his  had  come  to  him 
with  a  handful  of  Dhudeen  k  Popocatapetl 
mining  stock  which  he  had  entreated  him 
to  purchase  at  eight  dollars  a  share.  But 
Kobinsou,  being  a  pmdent  man,  had  de- 
clined, and  year  after  year  since  then  had 
watched  the  gradual  uprising  of  that  D.  & 
P.  stock  until  each  of  those  eight -dollar 
shares  was  now  represented  by  certificates 
readily  marketable  at  two  thousand  dollars. 

I  went  on  to  remind  him  that  if  our 
grandfather  had  bought  those  corner  lots 
in  Chicago,  our  family,  which  is  large  and 
not  of  an  especially  frugal  temi^erament, 
would  have  tried  vei-y  earnestly  to  live  up 
to  the  possibilities  of  life  which  such  a 
purchase  would  eventually  have  oi^ened. 
One  thing  I  thought  worth  mentioning  was 
that  if  our  father  had  inherited  such  a 
great  fortune  he  would  not  have  found  time 
to  raise  so  many  children,  and  my  brother 
and  I  might  never  have  been  born  or  might 
have  died  in  infancy  from  some  costly  for- 
eign fever.  I  reminded  him,  too,  that  our 
sisters  would  doubtless  have  married  counts 
or  possibly  spendthrift  dukes,  and  would 
have  lived  abroad  at  great  expense  to  the 
estate,  and  our  older  brother,  who  had  a 
prejudice  against  work  as  it  was,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  enjoyed  life  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  made  necessary  some  heavy 
mortgages ;  so  that  it  was  easily  possible 
that  we  would  have  found  ourselves,  at  our 
age,  no  richer  than  we  are  now,  and  much 
less  capable  both  of  eai'ning  a  living  and  of 
living  on  such  incomes  as  we  could  earn. 

My  brother  demurred  gently  at  my 
gloomy  estimate  of  the  demoralizing  ten- 
dencies of  wealth,  but  I  continued.  I  ad- 
mitted that  if  our  father  had  held  on  to  his 
Murray  Hill  lots  the  property  might  have 


lasted  our  time,  but  I  reminded  him  that 
in  that  case  we  should  now  have  been  mid- 
dle-aged men  who  had  experienced  expen- 
sive pleasures  and  eaten  and  drunk  rather 
too  much  for  our  good  for  at  least  twenty 
years.  Our  characters  would  have  been 
feebler  for  lack  of  most  of  the  effort  and 
self-denial  we  had  practised  during  that 
period  ;  the  money  we  had  spent  would  be 
gone,  and  we  would  have  detriment  rather 
than  benefit  to  show  for  it.  The  pleasure 
we  had  had,  being  past,  would  be  of  no 
value  to  us  at  all,  and  would  impair  rather 
than  increase  our  abilities  to  enjoy  in  the 
future.  A  continuance  of  the  sort  of  life 
we  had  been  leading  would  not  be  affirma- 
tively pleasurable,  but  merely  a  necessary 
condition  of  tolerable  existence.  If  we  had 
had  children,  we  should  be  apprehensive  of 
the  eflect  of  our  examples  on  their  welfare ; 
but  the  chances  were  that  we  should  be 
childless  clubmen,  with  shining  scali5s,  and 
just  beginning  to  be  disturbed  by  ominous 
twinges  in  our  great  toes. 

As  to  that  last  chance  my  brother  had  al- 
luded to,  of  our  gaining  a  comjietence  by 
our  own  sagacity  and  good  luck,  that 
seemed  to  me  to  offer  a  more  reasonable 
opening  for  regret.  Nevertheless  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that  even  if  we  had  been  in 
easy  circumstances  for  only  eight  or  nine 
years,  we  should  not  have  been  quite  the 
same  men  that  we  were,  nor  would  our 
possible  gains  have  been  unattended  with 
losses.  In  my  own  case  I  was  sure,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  lucky  stroke  ten  years  ago 
would  have  made  such  a  diflerence  in  my 
associates  that  I  never  should  have  fallen 
in  with  my  jjresent  wife.  My  children,  in 
consequence,  if  I  had  had  any  children, 
would  have  had  difi'erent  colored  eyes  and 
hair,  and  would  have  been  different  chil- 
dren altogether.  I  could  not  think  with 
equanimity  of  myself  as  married  to  a  per- 
son, however  estimable,  who  is  to  me  in 
fact  an  entire  stranger ;  or  as  the  father  of 
a  young  brood  with  whom,  as  things  have 
gone,  I  have  no  acquaintance,  and  in  whom 
I  take  only  a  remote  and  dispassionate  in- 
terest. The  man  I  might  have  been,  I 
said,  is  as  much  a  stranger  to  me  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  man  I  am — that  I 
have  worked  over,  and  endured,  and  sat 
u))  nights  with — is  inextricably  associated 
with    my    most    intimate    concerns.      For 
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better  or  worse,  I  would  rather  go  on 
with  him  as  he  is  than  change  him  for  a 
richer,  or  even  a  better  man,  develojied  on 
different  lines,  under  diflferent  conditions, 
and  living  with  a  wife  and  children  that 
belong,  as  it  is,  to  somebody  else. 

"As  for  you,"  I  continued,  "not  being 
married,  you  are  not  affected  by  all  the 
considerations  that  influence  me.  But  if 
you  had  made  a  lucky  hit  ten  years  ago 
you  probably  would  have  married ;  and 
when  you  consider  the  various  chances  of 
matrimony,  including  the  cost  of  children's 
shoes  and  the  propensity  of  male  offspring 
to  go  to  the  dogs,  are  you  sure  that  you 
would  dare  to  shift  blindfold  out  of  the 
shoes  you  occuijy  now  into  those  of  the 
man  you  might  have  been  if  you  had  had 
better  luck  ?  " 

My  brother  sniffed  a  little,  but  very  gent- 
ly. I  think  my  arguments  impressed  him 
somewhat ;  but  his  philosophy  is  a  trifle  less 
ascetic  than  mine,  and  it  is  only  on  clearer 
days  than  common  that  he  can  fix  his  gaze 
upon  the  promised  land  intensely  enough 
to  drive  the  flesh-jiots  of  Egypt  oiit  of  his 
head.  He  may  still  be  mourning  in  his 
heart  over  those  corner  lots  in  Chicago.  I 
don't  know.  But  even  if  my  arguments 
failed  to  have  a  convincing  effect  upon  him, 
there  are  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  vainly  regretful  Americans  with  whom 
possibly  they  may  find  more  favor. 

When  some  social  philosopher,  who  will 
need  a  large  infusion  of  the  quality  himself, 
some  time  undertakes  that  uncommonly  in- 
teresting book  "  A  History  of  Courage,"  he 
will  have  a  very  entertaining  task  in  point- 
ing out  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  popular  ideal  of  that  first  of  human 
excellences. 

On  purely  gladiatorial  and  military  cour- 
age he  will  have  to  spend  little  space,  of 
course  ;  the  conception  of  it  probably  has 
not  changed  much  either  way  in  a  matter  of 
three  or  four  thousand  years,  and  takes  very 
little  thought  of  motives  or  morals.  So 
with  what  is  called  gallantry,  dash,  or  what 
you  like  ;  now  and  then  someone  will  write 
of  "mere  intrepidity,"  or  some  rather  frigid 
hero  like  the  Great  Duke  will  say,  "  What 
the  devil  was  he  doing,  larking  there  ?  I 
shall  not  mention  him  in  the  despatches  ; " 
but  in  the  main  the  common  judgment  of 


these  qualities  is  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able— sound  and  healthy  enough,  if  some- 
times discouragingly  undiscrimiuating. 

When  it  comes  to  the  other  and  more 
complicated  courage,  however,  the  ' '  cour- 
age of  conduct,"  the  author  of  the  gi-eat 
work  suggested  will  find  puzzling  changes  ; 
among  which  I  hope  he  will  choose  for  at- 
tention a  particular  phase  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  which  seems 
to  me  not  to  have  received  the  proper  no- 
tice from  moralists.  It  is  not  a  change  of 
ideal  which  shows  any  loss  in  the  popular 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  courage — 
on  the  contrary  ;  it  is  in  one  sense  a  still  fur- 
ther proof  of  Emerson's  remark,  that  all 
mankind  give  courage  ' '  the  first  rank  ;  they 
forgive  everything  to  it."  But  it  certainly 
shows  a  change  in  the  kind  of  courage  to 
which  they  forgive. 

I  mean  the  admiration  that  has  grown  up 
for  the  "nerve"  of  that  modern  type  known 
by  many  names,  from  financier  to  wrecker. 
"You  may  say  what  you  like,"  I  heard 
Apropos  of  one  of  the  "  young  Napoleons  of 
Wall  Street,"  "  of  course  it's  all  wrong,  and 
I  have  no  idea  of  defending  the  man,  but  I 
can't  help  admiring  his  nerve."  And  when 
the  recognized  head  of  the  master  "  wiz- 
ards "  died,  eveiy  account  of  him  dwelt  upon 
his  daring  as  the  great  redeeming  trait. 

Now,  courage  has  never  been  altogether 
bound  up  with  morals,  and  nobody  has  ever 
cavilled  at  the  entering  of  that  plea  for  a 
Danton,  or  would  probably  dispiite  the  right 
of  a  man  to  discriminate  among  the  quali- 
ties of  Dick  Tuipin  ;  but  this  kind  of  thing 
seems  to  me,  and  I  trust  will  seem  to  the 
author  of  the  "History  of  Courage,"  pro- 
vocative of  a  different  feeling.  The  Dan- 
tons  have  had  great  ideas  behind  them,  how- 
ever misconceived,  and  the  Dick  Turpins  are 
at  least  in  open  rebellion,  with  its  i^ersonal 
dangers  and  candid  notice  to  the  world  at 
large.  But  was  there  ever  before  a  popular 
disposition  to  find  a  virtue  of  courage  in 
the  ingenious  betrayal  of  trusts  (commonly 
so  as  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  so  avoid  even  the  greater  personal  risks) 
and  the  skilful  evasion  of  promises  ?  The 
fox  and  the  lion  have  furnished  plenty  of 
apologues,  but  not  with  this  moral. 

The  talk  about  the  value  of  primitive  con- 
ditions and  simplicity  is  largely  perfunctory 
and  traditional ;  no  one  who  thinks  has  any 
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doubt  that  the  complexity  of  civilization 
has  raised  rather  than  lowered  the  standard 
of  general  morality ;  and  the  worst  that  can 
be  alleged  against  it  is  that  it  has  made  it 
a  matter  of  more  care  and  pains  to  do  the 
right  thing — a  lazy  plea  for  a  moralist,  sure- 
ly. As  Becky  Sharp  said  it  was  easy  to  be 
good  on  live  thousand  a  year,  so  we  might 
reply  that  it  was  a  compai-atively  trifling 
matter  to  practise  the  virtues  when  they 
were  clear  black  and  white,  and  when  the 
question  whether  to  rob  and  kill  a  man  was 
simply  whether  you  should  rob  and  kill 
him,  and  not  whether,  by  a  certain  course  of 
action,  you  should  so  bring  it  about  that  he 
should  lose  his  savings  and  die  poor.  The 
modern  ai^plications  of  morality  may  be 
intricate.  But  the  moment  you  infuse  the 
idea  of  pluck  into  the  pursuit  of  a  clever 
system  of  quasi-legal  appropriation,  you  are 
introducing  a  false  quantity  into  the  whole 
comislication,  and  one  of  a  particularly  de- 
ceptive and  seductive  sort.  The  reason 
why  cheating  at  cards  has  always  remained 
a  thing  which  men  would  not  own  to  who 
would  confess  most  other  sins  and  wicked- 
nesses, is  the  intrinsic  cowardice  that  lies 
in  it;  even  "gambler's  nerve"  is  not  ap- 
jilied  to  men  who  are  not  playing  by  the 
laws  of  the  game.  The  historian  of  Cour- 
age will  find  a  very  radical  change,  indeed, 
confronting  him  when  he  finds  anyone  will- 
ing to  praise  the  "nerve"  with  which  a 
player  cheated  ;  and  yet,  mutatis  mutandis, 
what  is  this  but  just  what  is  done  when 
that  saving  grace  is  claimed  for  the  con- 
temporary type  referred  to  ? 

A  VERY  acute  dispute  has  been  carried  on 
in  one  of  the  English  weeklies  for  several 
months  as  to  the  relative  happiness  of  the 
old  and  the  young  in  these  days  and  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers,  and  as  to  the  rel- 
ative resjionsibility  of  each  class  for  what 
many  of  the  writers  agree  is  the  less  happy 
condition  of  the  old.  It  was  started  by  a 
gentleman  who  owned  to  "  something  over 
fifty-five  years,"  and  who  complained  that 
he  could  not  manage  to  maintain  inter- 
course of  sustained  interest  and  sympathy 
with  his  sons  and  daughters.  Like  most 
discussions  of  the  sort,  this  is  pervaded  by 
much  generalization  on  limited  data.  The 
facts  that  seem  generally  agreed  upon  are, 
first,  that  the  young  have  much  more  free- 


dom than  fifty  years  ago,  and  second,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men over  fifty  think  that  their  own  lives 
would  be  more  comfortable  if  this  freedom 
were  decidedly  restricted.  There  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a  like  change,  and  appar- 
ently with  a  like  result  for  the  elders,  in 
some  parts  of  our  own  complex  society. 
But  though  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  typi- 
cal American  parent,  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess that  family  infelicities  cannot  fairly  be 
charged  either  to  the  young  or  to  the  old 
exclusively,  and  that  merciless  self-inspec- 
tion, to  ascertain  the  causes  of  such  infe- 
licities where  they  exist,  is  at  least  a  more 
promising  process  than  criticism  of  the 
parties  of  the  second  part. 

That  is  not  a  very  novel  moral  for  the 
tale  of  the  better  part  of  a  lifetime.  It  was 
anticipated  as  long  ago  as  in  the  days  of 
Confucius,  and  it  involves  the  essence  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity. 
It  is  not,  I  suppose,  on  that  account  the 
less  practical.  Of  course  there  are  terrible 
exceptions.  Now  and  again  the  most  un- 
selfish parental  devotion  is  repaid  by  pain- 
ful ingratitude,  and  Goneril  and  Began 
spring  from  the  same  loins  with  Cordelia. 
But  if  the  law  that  brings  the  greatest  hap- 
piness in  the  long  run  to  the  unselfish  be 
not  so  uniform  in  its  operation  as  the  law 
of  gi-avitation,  it  yet  remains  far  and  away 
the  best  guide  to  such  happiness  as  life 
permits.  In  the  light  of  this  law,  the  dis- 
cussion of  more  or  less  "  discipline,"  or  re- 
si^eotful  obedience,  or  sympathetic  regard 
among  the  young  may  be  interesting,  but 
its  interest  will  come  chiefly  from  the  per- 
sonal experience  and  bias  of  the  disputants, 
and  will  be  profitable  only  as  that  experi- 
ence can  be  shaped  according  to  this  law. 
The  "present  generation"  must  be  taken 
practically  as  the  dwindling  portion  of  the 
last  and  the  growing  portion  of  the  nest. 
Among  those  who  compose  it,  unquestion- 
ing obedience  to  the  priuciijle  of  religious 
authority  is  not  sjireading,  and  probably 
waning ;  but  he  must  be  a  dull  observer 
who  has  not  discovered,  when  he  has  ar- 
rived at  the  possession  of  a  family,  that  the 
golden  rule  is  the  supremest  sense.  If  the 
mixed  or  vexing  questions  of  intimate  daily 
relations  cannot  be  settled  on  that  basis, 
the  disagreeable  but  inevitable  ti-uth  seems 
to  be  that  they  cannot  be  settled  at  all. 
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AN   UNPUBLISHED   AUTOGRAPH    NARRATIVE   BY 
WASHINGTON. 

IT  was  the    purpose  of  Colonel  Da-  every  instance   where   tliey    occur,    are 

vid    Humphreys   to  write   the   life  changed  to   the   initials    "  G.   W.,"    by 

of  Washinuton.     As  a  member  of  the  revision.* 

his    njilitarv  staff  from  1780  until  In  1829,  eleven  years  after  Colonel 

the    close    of    the    war,   and   for  some  Humphi-eys's  death,  the  original  paper 

years  an   inmate    of  his    household   at  was  given  by  Mrs.  Humjjhreys  to  my 

Mount  Vernon  and  in  New  York,  Col-  grandfather,  the   late   John  Pickering, 

onel  Humphreys  would  have  found  the  Colonel  Humphreys's  executor,  in  the 

task  an  easy  and   congenial  one,   and  custody   of   whose   family  it  has  since 

undertaken,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  to  then  remained.     It  was  recently  read, 

be,    immediately    ujDon    Washington's  by  permission,    before    the   Massachu- 

death,  the  supply  of  material  from  liv-  setts    Historical   Society,    but    it    has 

iug    and    active    sources    would    have  never  been  printed,  nor,  it  is  believed, 

been   abundant.      But    Colonel    Hum-  have   any   extracts   from    it  ever  been 

phreys  was    evidently   determined  not  given  to  the  j^ublic.     Certain  incidents 

to  rely  upon  hearsay  or  secondary  tes-  described  in  it,  such  as  the  instance  of 

timony,    however    undoubted,    and    it  grave  peril  in  which  Washington's  life 

would  seem,  that  at  his  request  Wash-  was  i^laced  in  one  of  the  engagements, 

ington  prepared  the  narrative,  the  con-  as  well  as  his  frank  estimate  of  General 

nected   part   of    which    is    here  given.  Braddock's  character  and  abilities,  are 

This   narrative   is    in   autograf)h,   cov-  of  original  historical  interest,  as  being 

ering    some  ten  pages  of   manuscript  heretofore    unknown,  even  to  the  stu- 

of  folio  size,  and  is  in  part  responsive  dent  ;  but  the  permanent  value  of  the 

to    detailed   and   numbered   cjuestions  narrative  is  in  its  authoritative  source, 

put   by   Colonel    Humi^hreys.       These  and  the  unchanged  form  in  which  it  has 

questions,  it   is   believed,  are  not  now  been  transmitted. 

accessible  ;    indeed,    it   is   doubtful    if  It  would   seem   that   the  request  of 

they  exist  to-day.     Theii"  piirport  can  Washington     contained     in     the    last 

only    be    inferred   from    the   answers,  clause,  in  regard  to  the  final  disposi- 

which  are  in  almost  eveiy  instance  veiy  tion  of  the  original    paper,   may  with 

short,  and  often  give  but  the  slightest  i^ropi'iety  be  disregarded,  in  view  of  the 

clue  to  the  inquiry.     The  account  of  lapse  of  time,  the  character  of  the  nar- 

his   Indian    campaigns    is,    however,   a  rative,   and  the  value  of  its  historical 

connected    story,    and    the  manuscript  material ;  and  it   is   not  believed  that 

was    evidently     carefully     revised    by  a    coniidence,    which    every    American 

AVashington  before  he  submitted  it  to  would  tenderly  respect,  is  violated  by 

Colonel    Humphreys.       There   are  fre-  its  publication, 

qucnt  interlineations  and  erasures,  and  Henky  G.  Pickerikg. 

the    words     "I"    and    "me,"    in    nearly  •  See  the  passage  reproduced  in  facsimile,  page  636. 
Copyright,  1SU3,  by  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons.    All  rights  reserved. 
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the  MiiiiH«<-npl  of   \V(inhiit<il(iii. 


By  the  indefatigable  industiy  of  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  and  the  officers  who 
seconded  his  measures,  the  Eegimeut 
was  in  great  forwardness  at  Alexandria 
(the  place  of  general  i-endezvous)  early 
in  the  sisriug  of  1754,  and  without 
waiting  till  the  whole  should  be  com- 
l^leted,  or  for  a  detachment  from  the 
indei^endent  companies  of  regulars  in 
the  southern  provinces  (which  had 
been  required  by  the  Executive  of  Vir- 
ginia fur  tins  sorviee),  or  for  troops 
which  wire  r;iisiii--  in  North  Carolina 
and  (Icsliiinl  ill  (-(injunction  to  ofipose 
the  iu(.-i-(jiK-huieut  of  the  French  at  our 
Western  frontiers — He  began  his  march 
in  the  month  of  May  in  order  to  ojDen 
the  road,  and  tliis  lie  had  to  do  almost 
the  wliclc  (listiiiicc  fi-diii  Winchester 
(in  the  Coniify  (if  l-'rcdirick  iKitmore 
than  eighty  miles  i'ruiu  ^Ucxaudria  to 
the  Ohio) — deposits  &c. — and  for  the 
esjjeciall  purpose  of  sieziug,  if  possible, 
before  the  French  should  arrive  at  it, 
the  important  jjost  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Alligauy  and  Monougahela ;  -with 
the  advantages  of  which  he  was  struck 
the  preceding  year ;  and  earnestly  ad- 
vised the  securing  of  with  militia,  or 
some  other  temporary  force.  But  not- 
withstanding all  his  exertions,  the  new 
and  uncommon  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter  (made  more  intolerable  by 
incessant  rains  and  waters  of  which 
he  had  many  to  cross),  he  had  but 
just  ascended  the  Laurel  Hill  50  m. 
short  of  his  object  after  a  march  of 
230  miles  from  Alex,  when  he  received 
information  from  his  scouts  that  the 
French  had  in  force  siezed  the  post  he 
was  ijushing  to  obtain  ;  having  de- 
scended from  Presque  Isle  liy  the 
rivers  Lebeouf  and  Alli'jaiiy  to  this 
place  by  water  with  miiUciy  ^^c.  &c. 
The  object  of  his  ]ii(  (■i]iit;it(  advance 
being  tjms  dr-featid.  tlu  (l,t;icliiiicnt  of 
regulars  wliicli  liad  an'i\( d  at  Alexan- 
dria l.\  uatcr,  and  uiidci-  liis  (.rdcrs  be- 
ing far  111  Iiis  rear  and  no  account  of 
the  troops  from  North  Carolina,  it  was 
thought  advisable   to  fall   back  a  few 


miles,  to  a  i^lace  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Great  Meadows,  abounding  in  for- 
age, more  convenient  for  the  purjjose 
of  forming  a  magazine  and  bringing  iip 
the  rear,  and  to  advance  from  (if  we 
should  ever  be  in  force  to  do  it)  to  the 
attack  of  the  post  which  the  enemy 
now  occupied,  and  had  called  Du- 
Quesne.  At  this  jilace,  some  days  after, 
we  were  joined  by  the  above  detach- 
ment of  regulars,  consisting  (before 
thev  were  reduced  nn  the  march  bv  de- 
sci'tioii.  sickness,  kv.)  (,f  a  C'a].(,aiii' Mc- 
Kay, a  brave  and  w.ntliv  officer,  three 
subalterns  and  lUO  rank'  au<l  file.  But 
l^revious  to  this  junction  the  French 
sent  a  detachment  to  reconnoitre  our 
lines  and  to  obtain  intelligence  of  our 
strength  and  position  ;  notice  of  which 
being  given  by  the  scouts,  G.  W. 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at- 
tacked, killed  9  or  10,  and  cajitured  20 
odd.  This,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had 
assembled  their  Indian  allies,  brought 
their  whole  force  upon  him,  consisting, 
according  to  their  own,  compared  with 
the  best  acct.  that  could  be  obtained 
from  others,  of  about  1500  men.  His 
force  consisted  of  the  detachment  above 
mentioned,  also  l)etween  two  &  300 
Virginians  ;  for  tlie  few  Indians  which 
till  now  li.ad  attended  him,  and  who  by 
reconnoiteriiiL;'  the  enemy  in  their 
march  had  got  terrified  at  their  num- 
bers and  resolved  to  retreat  as  they  ad- 
vised us  to  do  also,  but  whicli  was  im- 
practicable witliimt  abaiiddiiing  our 
stores,  b,auL:aL:('  \c.  as  tlie  Ikiiscs  wliich 
had  brouuiit  tliem  td  this  ])lace,  and  re- 
turned for  provision,  had  left  us  previ- 
ous to  the  attack.  About  9  o'clock  on 
the  3rd  of  July  the  enemy  advanced 
with  shouts  and  dismal  Indian  yells  to 
our  entrenchments,  but  was  (iiqiosed 
by  so  warm,  si^irited.  and  constant  a 
fire,  that  to  force  the  works  in  tliat  way 
was  abandoned  by  them.  They  then, 
from  every  little  rising,  tree,  stump, 
stone,  an(l  bush  kept  up  a  constant 
galding  tire  uiion  us  ;  which  was  re- 
turned   in   tht-  best  manner  we  could 
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till  late  in  the  afternoon  when  their  fell 
the  most  treniciulous  rain  that  can  be 
conceived,  tilled  our  trenches  with  wa- 
ter, wet,  Hilt  iinly  the  ammunition  in  the 
cartoosh  boxes  and  lire  locks,  but  that 
which  was  in  a  small  temporary  stock- 
ade in  the  middle  of  the  entrenchment 
called  Fort  Necessity  erected  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  its  security,  and  that 
of  the  few  stores  we  had ;  and  left  us 
with  nothinfj  but  a  few  (for  all  were  not 
l^ro-saded  with  them)  liayonets  for  de- 
fense. In  this  situation  and  no  pros- 
pect of  betterini^  it,  terms  of  capitula- 
tion were  offered  to  us  by  the  French 
which  with  some  alterations  that  were 
insisted  upon  were  the  more  readily 
acceded  to,  as  we  had  no  salt  provi- 
sions, and  but  indifferently  suj)j)lied 
with  fresh,  which  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather  would  not  keeij  ;  and  because 
a  full  third  of  our  numbers,  officers  as 
well  as  privates  were,  by  this  time, 
killed  or  wounded.  The  next  morning 
we  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war, 
but  were  soon  ijlundered,  contrary  to 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  of  great 
part  of  our  baggage  by  the  Savages. 
Our  sick  and  wounded  were  left  with  a 
detachment  under  the  care  and  com- 
mand of  the  worthy  Doctr.  Craik  (for 
he  was  not  only  Surgeon  to  the  Regi- 
ment, but  a  Lieutenant  therein)  with 
such  necessaries  as  we  could  extend 
and  the  remains  of  the  Eegim  ?,  and 
the  detachment  of  regulars,  took  up 
their  line  for  the  interior  country. 
And  at  Winchester  met  2  com^janies 
from  North  Carolina  on  their  mai'ch  to 
join  them.  These  being  fresh,  and 
properly  jirovided,  were  ordered  to 
jjroceed  to  Will's  Creek  and  establish 
a  post  (since  called  Fort  Cumberland) 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  fron- 
tiers. Where  they  were  joined  by  a 
company  from  Maryland  which,  about 
this  time,  had  been  raized — Captn. 
McKay  with  his  detachment  remd.  at 
Winchester ;  and  the  Virginia  Regi- 
ment i^roceeded  to  Alexandria  in  order 
to  recruit,  and  get  supplied  with  cloath- 
ing  and  necessaiys  of  which  they  stood 
much  in  need.  In  this  manner  the 
winter  was  employed,  when  advice  was 
received  of  the  force  destined  for  this 
service  under  the  orders  of  G.  W. 
and  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  St.  Clair 


the  Q.  Master  Genl.  with  some  now  ar- 
rangement of  rank  by  which  no  officer 
who  did  not  iiumcdiatelii  derive  his 
comn.  from  the  Kiitg  could  command 
one  who  did.  This  was  too  degrading 
for  G.  W.  to  submit  to  ;  accordingly, 
he  resigned  his  military  employment  ; 
determining  to  sevve  the  next  cam- 
l^aigu  as  a  volunteer  ;  but  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Genl.  Braddock  he  was  very 
jiarticularly  noticed  by  that  General, 
taken  into  his  family  as  an  extra  Aid, 
offered  a  Captain's  commission  l)y 
bj-evel  (which  was  the  highest  grade  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow)  and  had 
the  compliment  of  several  blank  En- 
signcies  given  him  to  dispose  of  to  the 
Young  Gentlemen  of  his  acfje.  to  sup- 
ply the  vacancies  in  the  44  and  48 
Regis,  which  had  arrived  from  Ireland. 
In  this  capacity  he  commenced  his 
second  camjjaign,  and  used  every  prop- 
er occasion  till  he  was  taken  sick  and 
left  behind  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Cum- 
berland, to  imjDress  the  Genl.  and  the 
principal  officers  around  him,  with  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  nature  of  his 
defense  to  the  mode  of  attack  which 
more  than  probably  he  would  expeii- 
ence  from  the  Canadian  French  and 
their  Indians  on  his  march  through 
the  mountains  and  covered  country, 
but  so  pro]iosspssed  were  they  in  favor 
of  ref/iilarili/  .V  disriiijinc  and  in  such 
absolute  ci>iit(iiiiit  were  thoKe  people 
held,  that  the  lulniunition  was  suggested 
in  vain.  About  the  middle  of  Jvme  this 
armament,  consisting  of  the  two  Regi- 
ments from  Ii-elaud  some  independent 
companies  and  the  provincial  troops  of 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina, l)egan  to  move  from  Fort  Cumber- 
Liiid,  whither  thej'  had  assembled. 
Alter  sr\<  rill  days'  march,  and  ditHcnl- 
tics  t(i  which  they  had  never  been  ac- 
customed in  regular  service  in  Cham- 
paign Countries,  and  6f  which  they 
seemed  to  have  had  very  little  idea,  the 
Genl.  resolved  to  divide  his  force,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  first  division  which 
was  composed  of  the  flower  of  his 
army,  to  advance,  and  leave  Col.  Dun- 
bar with  the  second  division  and  the 
heavy  baggage  and  stores,  to  follow 
after.  By  so  doing,  the  first  division 
approached  the  Monongahela  10  miles 
short  of   Fort    Duquesne    the    8th  of 
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July,  at  which  timo  and  j)lixce  having 
so  far  recovered  Jiom  a  severe  fever 
and  deleriuia  from  which  he  had  been 
rescued  by  James'  powder,  adminis- 
tered by  the  jiositive  order  of  the  Genl. 
as  to  travel  in  a  covered  Waggon,  he 
joined  him  and  the  next  day  tho'  much 
reduced  and  very  weak  mounted  his 
horse  on  cusliimis,  and  atti'nded  as  one 
of  his  Aids.  Alumt  Id  (.Clock  on  the 
9th,  after  the  van  liad  cmsscd  the  Mon- 
oiiu;ah(la  tlic  skiw/i/  lime,  to  avoid  an 
ULjIy  cl<lilc  (llif  season  being  very  dry 
unci  watfi-s  liiw  )  and  the  rear  yet  in  the 
river  the  front  was  attacked;  and  by 
the  unusual  hallooing  and  whooping  of 
the  enemy,  whom  they  could  not  see, 
were  so  disconcerted  and  confused  as 
soon  to  fall  into  irretrievable  disorder. 
The  rear  was  forced  forward  to  support 
them,  but  seeing  no  enemy,  and  them- 
selves falling  every  moment  from  the 
lire,  a  general  panic  took  jjlace  among 
the  troojis,  from  which  no  exertions  of 
the  officers  could  recover  them.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  action  some  of  the 
Irregulars  (as  tliov  were  callo<l)  irillunif 
,!irr',-i;,.„s   a.Ivan,',..!     tn    tlic    riglit    in 


itt: 


lut  tins. 


,h,    ti 


;■  lumstnil  a])pcar:ince  of 
till'  niiivi'iiimt  being  mistaken  for  cow- 
aiilai'c  ami  a  iainnin'_;  away,  was  dis- 
cuuuteuauccd — and  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  the  confusion  became  general, 
an  oifer  was  made  by  G.  W.  to  head  the 
Provincials  and  engage  the  enemy  in 
their  own  way  ;  but  the  proju-iety  of  it 
was  not  seen  into  until  it  was  too  late 
for  execution.  After  this,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  an  eminence  on  the  right, 
but  they  all  proved  ineffectual,  and 
fatal  to  the  officers,  who  by  great  exer- 
tions and  good  examples  endeavored 
to  accomplish  it.  In  one  of  these  the 
Genl.  received  the  wound  of  w-hich  he 
died  ;  but  previous  to  it,  had  several 
horses  killed  and  disaliled  under  him. 
Captns.  Orme  an.nfoiTis  (l,is  two  Aids 
de  camp  havin-  n ceiM  d  wnnmls  wiiicli 
rendered  then,  nnable  ti.  attend,  (i.  ^\. 
remained  the  sole  Aid  through  the  day, 
to  the  GenL  ;  he  also  had  one  horse 
killed  and  two  wounded  under  him,  a 
ball  tlirough  his  hat,  and  several 
through  his  clothes,  l)ut  escaped  u)i- 
liurt.     Sir  Peter  Halkel  (seed,  in  com- 


mand) being  early  killed,  Lieut.  Colo. 
Burton  and  Sir  John  St.  Clair  (mIio  had 
the  rank  of  Lt.  Colo,  in  the  army)  being 
badly  wounded,  Lieut.  Colo.  Ciage 
(afterwards  Gen.  Gage)  having  received 
a  contussion.  No  person  knowing  in 
the  disordered  state  things  were  who 
the  survi\-ing  senior  officer  was,  and 
the  troops  by  degrees  going  off  in  con- 
fusion ;  without  a  ray  of  hope  left  of 
further  opposition  from  those  that  re- 
mained, G.  W.  jilaeed  the  (ieid.  in  a 
small  covei-ed  Cart,  wliirli  carried  some 
of  his  most  essential  eiiniiiage,  and  in 
the  best  order  he  could,  with  the  last 
troojjs  (who  only  continued  to  be  fired 
at)  brought  him  over  the  Jirst  ford  of 
the  Monongahela  ;  where  they  were 
formed  in  the  best  order  circumstances 
woiild  admit  on  a  piece  of  rising 
groimd  ;  After  wch.,  by  the  Genl.'s  or- 
der, he  rode  forward  to  halt  those  which 
had  been  earlier  in  the  retreat.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  crossing  the  Mononga- 
hela the  necond  lime  and  ascending  the 
heights,  he  found  Lieut.  Colo.  Gage 
engaged  in  this  business,  to  whom  he 
delivered  the  GeuL's  order  and  then 
returned  to  rejjort  the  situation  he 
found  them  in.  "When  he  was  again 
requested  by  the  Genl.  whom  he  met 
coming  on  in  his  litter  with  the  first 
halted  troops,  to  proceed  (it  then  be- 
ing after  sundown)  to  the  second  di- 
vision under  the  command  of  Colo. 
Dunbar,  to  make  arrangements  for  cov- 
ering the  retreat,  and  forwarding  on 
provisions  and  refreshments  to  the  re- 
treating and  wounded  soldiers.  To  ac- 
complish this,  for  the  second  division 
was  40  odd  miles  in  the  rear,  it  took  up 
the  whole  night  and  i^art  of  the  next 
morning — which  from  the  weak  state 
in  which  he  was,  and  the  fatigues,  and 
anxiety  of  the  last  •2-4  hours,  rendered 
him  in  a  manner  wholly  imtit  for  the 
execution  of  the  duty  he  was  sent  upon 
when  he  arrived  at  Dunbar's  camp.  To 
the  best  of  his  jjower  however,  he  dis- 
iliar_;cd  it,  and  remained  with  the  sec- 
ond division  till  the  other  joined  it. 
The  shocking  scenes  which  presented 
themselves  in  this  night's  marcli  are 
not  to  be  described  —  the  dead — the 
dying — the  groans — lamentations  and 
crys  along  the  road  of  the  wounded  for 
help    (for  those    under   the  latter  de- 
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scriptions  endeavored  from  the  first 
commencemeut  of  the  action  or  rather 
confusion  to  escajje  to  ye  second  divi- 
sion) were  enough  to  jsierce  a  heart  of 
adamant.  The  gloom  and  horror  of 
which  was  not  a  little  encreased  by  the 
impervious  darkness  occasioned  by  the 
close  shade  of  thick  woods  which  in 
places  rendered  it  imijossible  for  the 
two  gviides  which  attended  to  know 
when  they  were  in  or  out  of  the  track, 
but  by  grossing  on  the  ground  with 
their  hands.  Happy  was  it  for  him 
and  the  remains  of  the  first  division 
that  they  left  such  a  quantity  of  valua- 
ble and  enticing  baggage  on  the  field 
as  to  occasion  a  scramble  and  conten- 
tion in  the  seizure  and  distribution  of 
it  among  the  enemy  ;  for  had  a  pursuit 
taken  place,  by  joassing  the  defile  which 
we  had  avoided,  and  they  had  got  into 
our  rear,  the  whole,  except  a  few  woods- 
men would  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
merciless  savages.  Of  about  12  or  13 
hundred  which  were  in  this  action, 
eight  or  9  hundred  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  among  whom  a  large  pro- 
portion of  brave  and  valuable  officers 
were  included.  The  foUy  and  conse- 
quence of  ojjposing  comjaact  bodies  to 
the  sparse  manner  of  Indian  fighting 
in  woods,  which  had  in  a  manner  been 
predicted,  was  now  so  clearly  verified 
that  from  henceforward  another  mode 
obtained  in  all  future  operations.  As 
soon  as  the  two  divisions  united,  the 
whole  retreated  towards  Fort  Cumber- 
land ;  and  at  an  incampment  near  the 
Great  Meadows  the  brave  but  unfortu- 
nate Genl.  Braddock  breathed  his  last. 
He  was  interred  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  as  it  was  left  to  G.  W.  to  see 
this  performed,  and  to  mark  out  the 
spot  for  the  reception  of  his  remains— 
to  guard  against  a  savage  triumph,  if 
the  j)lace  should  be  discovered — they 
were  de230sited  in  the  Road  over  which 
the  army  wagons  kc.  passed  to  hide 
every  trace  by  which  the  entombment 
could  be  discovered. 

Thus  died  a  man  whose  good  and 
bad  qualities  were  intimately  blended. 
He  was  brave  even  to  a  fa^ilt  and  in 
regular  service  would  have  done  honor 
to  his  profession.  His  attachments 
were  warm — his  enmities  were  strong 
— and  having  no  disguise  about  him, 


both  appeared  in  full  force.  He  was 
generous  and  disinterested — but  plain 
and  blunt  in  his  manner  even  to  rude- 
ness. After  this  event  the  troojss  con- 
tinued their  march  forward  and  soon 
arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland  without 
molestation,  all  excejjt  the  jivls.  im- 
mediately resolved  to  proceed  to  Phil- 
adelphia ;  by  which  menus  tlic  frontiers 
of  that  state  but  morr  r^jirriu/li/  those 
of  Virginia  and  MarvLunl,  wire  laid 
entirely  open  by  the  very  ari'iuie  which 
had  been  prepared.  Of  the  direful 
conseqviences  of  this  measure,  G.  W., 
in  a  visit  which  he  immediately  made 
to  Williamsburgh,  a  visit  tliat  liiounht 
the  Governor  and  Council  ^f  \'iiL;inia 
acquainted.  But  in  vain  did  they  re- 
monstrate against  the  march  of  tlie  B. 
troops  to  that  jjlace  to  the  officer  com- 
manding them.  They  thus  jjroceeded 
to  augment  their  own,  the  command 
of  which  under  a  very  enlarged  and 
dignified  commission,  to  command  alJ 
the  troojjs  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised 
in  the  Colony,  was  given  to  him  with 
very  extensive  powers,  and  blank  com- 
missions to  appoint  all  new  officers. 
About  this  time  also  or  soon  after  it, 
the  discontents  and  clamours  of  the 
Provincial  Officers  and  the  remon- 
strance of  G.  W.  in  person  to  Geul. 
Shirley,  the  then  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and 
through  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
the  King's  Minister,  with  respect  to 
the  degrading  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed,  a  new  arrangement  took 
l^lace  by  the  King's  order,  by  which 
every  Provincial  officer  was  to  rank  ac- 
cording to  the  commission  he  bore, 
but  to  be  Junior  to  those  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  established  course.  As 
G.  W.  foresaw,  so  it  hajjpeued,  the 
frontiers  were  continually  harassed — 
but  not  having  force  enough  to  carry 
the  war  to  the  gates  of  Duquesne,  he 
could  do  no  more  than  distribute  the 
trooj)s  along  the  frontiers  in  stockaded 
forts  ;  more  with  a  view  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  the  inhabitants  than  from  any 
expectation  of  giving  security  on  so 
extensive  a  line  to  the  settlemeuts. 
During  this  interval  in  one  of  his  tours 
along  the  frontier  posts,  he  narrowly 
escaped  according  to  the  account  after- 
wards given  by  some  of  our  people  who 
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were  prisoiifrs  with  tliciii, 
ami  eye  witnesses  at  the 
time  of  the  [umleciijhera- 
ble]  falliug  by  an  Indian 
party  who  had  waylaid  (for 
another  purpose)  the  com- 
iiiuiiicatiou  along  which 
^\ith  a  siuall  i)arty  of  horse 
only,  he  was  passinf,' — the 
road  in  this  place  formed 
a  curve,  and  the  prey  thej' 
were  in  wiii^lit  fur  licinji' 
exi^ectedat  til''  r(  verse  part, 
theCaptn.  of  the  party  had 
gone  across  to  observe  the 
number  and  manner  of 
their  movement  &c.  in  or- 
der that  he  might  make  his 
disposition  accordingly, 
leaving  orders  for  the  party 
not  to  take  notice  of  any 
j)assengers  the  other  way 
till  he  returned  to  them — 
in  the  meantime,  in  the  op- 
posite direction  I  passed 
and  escajjed  almost  certain 
destruction,  for  the  weather 
was  raining  and  the  few 
carbines  unfit  for  use  if  we 
lia<l  escaped  the  first  tire. 
This  liappeued  near  Fort 
A'ass.  Never  ceasing,  in  the 
nieautime,  in  his  attemjjts 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia — to 
Lord  Louden  &c.— that  the 
only  means  of  preventing 
the  devastations  to  which 
the  middle  states  were  ex- 
posed, was  to  remove  the 
cause.  But  the  war  by  this 
time  raging  in  another 
quarter  of  the  continent, 
all  aijplicatious  were  un- 
heeded till  the  year  1758, 
when  an  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne  was  con- 
certed and  undertaken  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Geul. 
Forbes;  who  though  a 
brave  and  good  ollrtcpr,  was 
so  much  .lebilitate.l  bv  bad 
healtli,  and  s,.  illy  siqiplied 
with  the  means  tu  c^nry  on 
the  expedition,  that  it  was 
November  before  the  troops 
got  to  Loj'alhauuing  fifty  or 
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sixty  miles  short  of  DuQuesne,  and 
eveu  tbeu  was  on  the  veiy  point  of 
abandoning  the  exhibition  when  some 
seasonable  suj^plies  arriving,  the  army 
was  formed  into  three  brigades — took 
up  its  march  —  and  moved  forward  ; 
the  brigade  commanded  liy  G.  W.  being 
the  leading  one.  Previous  to  this,  and 
during  the  time  the  army  lay  at  Loyal- 
hauuing,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
involved  the  life  of  G^.  W.  in  as  much 
jeopardy  as  it  had  ever  been  before  or 
since. 

The  enemy  sent  out  a  large  detach- 
ment to  reconnoitre  our  camp,  and  to 
ascertain  our  strength  ;  in  consequence 
of  intelligence  that  they  were  within 
two  miles  of  the  camp  a  party  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Colo.  Mercer,  of 
the  Virginia  Line  (a  gallant  and  good 
officer)  was  sent  to  dislodge  them,  be- 
tween whom  a  severe  conflict  and  hot 
firing  ensued,  which  lasting  some  time 
and  appearing  to  approach  the  camjj,  it 
was  conceived  that  our  party  was  yiekl- 
ing  the  groviuil,  upon  which  G.  W.  with 
permission  of  the  Genl.  called  (per 
dispatch)  for  volunteers  and  immedi- 
ately marched  at  their  head,  to  sus- 
tain, as  was  conjectured,  the  retireing 
troops.  Led  on  by  the  firing  till  he 
came  within  less  than  half  a  mile,  and 
it  ceasing,  he  detached  scouts  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause,  and  to  communicate 
his  approach  to  his  friend  Colo.  Mer- 
cer, advancing  slowly  in  the  meantime. 
But  it  being  near  dusk,  and  the  intelli- 
gence not  having  been  fully  dissimi- 
nated  among  Colo.  Mercer's  cori^s, 
and  they  takin'.^-  us  for  tlic  enemy  who 
had  retreated  ajjprnarliiiig  in  another 
direction,  coninicm-rd  a  heavvfire  upon 
the  relieving  party  which  drew  fire  in 
return  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of 
the  officers,  one  of  whom,  and  several 
privates  were  killed  and  many  wound- 
ed before  a  stop  could  be  put  to  it,  to 
accomplish  which  G.  W.  never  was  in 
more  imminent  danger,  by  being   be- 


tween two  fires,  knocking  up  with  his 
sword  the  ])resented  pieces. 

\\'li<'ii  tlic  army  had  got  within  about 
t\v('l\('  ni-  liffccu  miles  of  the  Fort  the 
ciiiiny  ilis|)airing  of  its  defense,  lilew 
it  up.  lia\iiiL;'  tirst  embarked  their  artil- 
ery.  stores  and  Troojos,  and  retreated 
by  watrr  dowu  the  Ohio,  to  their  set- 
tlements below.  Tims  ended  that 
Campaign,  a  little  before  Christmas,  in 
very  inclement  weather ;  and  the  last 
one  made  during  that  War  hy  G.  "NV. 
whose  health  by  this  time  (as  it  had 
been  declining  for  many  months  before, 
oecasioiiril  by  an  iuvot<'rat('  <lisiirdcr  in 

in<ln(T  liiiii  (havhi^-  seen  (Hiict  restored 
by  this  event  to  the  frontiers  of  his 
o\vn  country,  which  was  the  principal 
inducement  to  his  taking  arms)  to  re- 
sign his  military  appoinlmonts.  The 
sollicitation  of  the  troops  wliieli  lie  com- 
manded to  continue — tlieii-  aU'ectioiiate 
farewell  address  to  him  when  they 
found  the  situation  of  his  health  and 
other  circumstances  would  not  allow  it, 
affected  him  exceedingly,  and  in  'grate- 
ful sensibility  he  expressed  tlie  warmth 
of  his  attachment  to  tliem  on  that,  and 
his  inclination  to  serve  tliem  on  everj- 
other  future  occasion. 

The  information  given  in  these 
sheets,  though  related  from  memory, 
is,  it  is  believed  to  be  dejjended  upon. 
It  is  hastily  and  incorrectly  related— 
but  not  so  much  for  these  reasons, 
as  some  others,  it  is  earnestly  re- 
cptested  that  after  Colo.  Hnniplireys 
has  extracted  what  he  shall  juduc  nec- 
essary, and  given  it  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, tliat  the  vlinlr  of  what  is  here 
contained  niav  be  ntuvned  to  G.  W.,  or 
eoniinitteil  \n  th<'  llanies— some  of  the 
eninii.'i-ations  aiv  tritlin-  ;  and  jierliaps 
moi-euiip.ntant  eireunistaiiees  omitted ; 
but  just  as  they  occurred  to  the  mem- 
ory, they  were  committed.  If  there  are 
any  grains  among  them,  Colo.  H.  can 
easily  seperate  them  from  the  chaff. 
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THE  COUNTRY   PRINTER. 
Bv  IV.  D.  Howel/s. 


The  Ili.ustkations 


Fkost. 


MY  earliest  memories,  or  those 
which  I  can  make  sure  are  not 
the  sort  of  early  hearsay  that 
we  mistake  for  remembrance  later  in 
life,  concern  a  country  newspaper,  or 
rather  a  country  printing-office.  The 
office  was  in  my  childish  conscious- 
ness some  years  loefore  the  paper  was ; 
the  compositors  rhythmically  swaying 
before  their  cases  of  type  ;  the  press- 
man flinging  himself  back  on  the  bar 
that  made  the  impression,  with  a  swirl 
of  his  long  hair  ;  the  aj^prentice  roll- 
ing the  forms,  and  the  foreman  bend- 
ing over  the  imi)Osiug-stoue,  were  fa- 
miliar to  me  when  I  could  not  grasp  the 
notion  of  any  effect  from  their  labors. 
In  due  time  I  came  to  know  all  about 
it,  and  to  understand  that  these  activi- 
ties went  to  the  making  of  the  Whig 
newspaper  which  my  father  edited  to 
the  confusion  of  the  Looofocos,  and  in 
the  especial  interest  of  Heniy  Clay  ;  I 
myself  supported  this  leader  so  vigor- 
ously for  the  presidency  in  my  seventh 
year,  that  it  was  long  before  I  could 
realize  that  the  election  of  1844  had  re- 
sulted in  his  defeat.  My  father  had  al- 
ready been  a  printer  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  some  time  in  the  early  thir- 
ties he  had  led  a  literary  forlorn  hope, 
in  a  West  Virginian  town,  with  a  month- 
ly magazine,  which  he  printed  himself 
and  edited  with  the  help  of  his  sister. 


As  long  as  he  remained  in  business  he 
remained  a  country  editor  and  a  coun- 
try printer  ;  he  began  to  study  medi- 
cine when  he  was  a  young  man,  but  he 
abandoned  it  for  the  calling  of  his  life 
without  regret,  and  though  with  his 
speculative  and  inventive  temjDerament 
he  was  tempted  to  exiaeriment  in  other 
things,  I  do  not  think  he  would  ever 
have  lastingly  forsaken  his  newspaper 
for  them.  In  fact,  the  art  of  jjriutiug 
was  in  our  blood  ;  it  never  brought  us 
great  honor  or  profit ;  and  we  were  al- 
ways planning  and  dreaming  to  get  out 
of  it,  or  get  it  out  of  us ;  but  we  are  all 
in  some  sort  bound  up  with  it  still.  To 
me  it  is  now  so  endeared  by  the  associa- 
tions of  chOdhood,  that  I  canuot  breathe 
the  familiar  odor  of  types  and  jn-esses 
without  emotion  ;  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  I  found  myself  trying  to 
east  a  halo  of  romance  about  the  old- 
fashioned  country  office,  in  what  I  shall 
have  to  say  of  it  here. 


n. 


Our  first  newspaper  was  published  in 
southwestern  Ohio,  but  after  a  series  of 
varying  fortimes,  which  I  need  not 
dwell  upon,  we  found  ourselves  in  pos- 
session of  an  office  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  State,  where  the  prevalent 
political  feeling  promised  a  prosperity 
to  one  of  my  father's  anti-slavery  opin- 
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ions  which  he  had  never  yet  enjoyed. 
He  had  no  money,  but  in  those  days  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  get  au  interest 
in  a  country  jjaper  on  credit,  and  we  all 
went  gladly  to  work  to  hel})  liim  pay 
for  the  share  that  he  acquired  iu  one 
by  this  means.  An  office  wliich  gave  a 
fair  enough  living,  as  living  was  then, 
could  be  bought  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  ;  but  this  was  an  un- 
commonly good  office,  and  I  suppose 
the  half  of  it  which  my  father  took  was 
worth  one  sum  or  the  other.  After- 
ward, within  a  few  months,  when  it 
was  arranged  to  remove  the  paper  from 
the  village  where  it  had  always  been 
published  to  the  county-seat,  a  sort 
of  joint-stock  comjiany  was  formed, 
and  the  value  of  his  moiety  increased 
so  much,  nominally  at  least,  that  he  was 
nearly  ten  years  paying  for  it.  By  tliis 
time  I  was  long  out  of  the  story,  but  at 
the  begiuuiug  I  was  very  vividly  in  it, 
and  before  the  world  began  to  call  me 


i  legal  tender  i 


with  that  voice  which  the  heart  of  youth 
cannot  resist,  it  was  very  interesting  ;  I 
felt  its  charm  then,  and  now,  as  I  turn 
back  to  it,  I  feel  its  charm  again,  though 
it  was  always  a  story  of  steady  work,  if 
not  hard  work. 

The  county-seat,   where  it  had  been 
judged  best  to  transfer  the  jiaper  lest 


some  ether  paper  of  like  politics  should 
be  estabUshed  there,  was  a  village  of 
only  six  or  seven  hundred  inhabitants. 
But,  as  the  United  States  Senator  who 
was  one  of  its  citizens  used  to  say,  it  was 
"  a  place  of  great  political  jirivikges." 
The  dauntless  man  who  reijreseuted  the 
district  in  the  House  for  twenty  years, 
and  who  had  fought  the  anti-slavery  bat- 
tle from  the  first,  was  his  fellow-vDlager, 
and  more  than  compeer  in  distinction  ; 
and  besides  these,  there  was  nearly  al- 
ways a  State  Senator  or  Representative 
among  us.  The  county  officers,  of  course, 
Uved  at  the  county-seat,  and  the  leading 
lawyers,  who  were  the  leading  politi- 
cians, made  their  homes  iu  the  shadow 
of  the  court-house,  where  one  of  them 
was  presently  elected  to  preside  as 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  In  poU- 
tics,  the  county  was  already  overwhelm- 
ingly Freesoil,  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
EejJublican  party  was  then  called  ;  the 
Whigs  had  hardly  gathered  themselves 
together  since  the  defeat  of 
General  Scott  for  the  presi- 
dency ;  the  Democrats,  though 
dominant  in  State  and  Nation, 
and  faithful  to  slavery  at  every 
election,  did  not  greatly  out- 
number among  us  the  zealots 
called  Comeouters,  who  would 
not  vote  at  aU  imder  a  consti- 
tution recognizing  the  right 
of  men  to  own  men.  Our 
l^aper  was  Freesoil,  and  its 
field  was  large  among  that 
vast  majoiity  of  the  people 
who  believed  that  slavery 
would  finally  perish  if  kept 
out  of  the  territories,  and 
confined  to  the  old  Slave 
States.  With  the  removal  of 
the  press  to  the  county-seat 
there  was  a  hope  that  this 
field  could  be  widened,  till 
every  Freesoil  voter  became 
-p°a''r542  ^  siibscriber.  It  did  not  faU 
"^^  '  out  so ;  even  of  those  who 
subscribed  iu  the  ardor  of  their  po 
litical  sympathies,  many  never  jjaid  ; 
but  our  list  was  nevertheless  hand- 
somely increased,  and  numbered  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  hundred.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  now,  but  then 
most  coiuitry  papers  had  a  list  of  four 
or  five  hundred  subscribers  ;  a  few  had 
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.  my  feel  were  always  very  cold."— Page  543. 
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a  thousand,  a  very  few  twelve  bimdi-ed,  making  of  oars,  which  were  shipped  all 
and  these  were  fairly  decimated  by  de-  over  the  world  from  the  heart  of  the 
linquents.  We  were  so  flown  with  hope  ijrimeval  forests  densely  wooding  the 
that  I  remember  there  was  serious  talk    vast  levels  of  the  region.     The  jjortable 

steam  saw -mills  drojiijcd 
down  on  the  borders  of  the 
woods  have  long  since  eaten 
their  way  through  and 
,  through  them,  and  devoured 

y^  ,  every  stick  of  timber  in  most 
^■Bk  places,  and  drunk  up  the 
JbI^^  water-courses  that  the  woods 
^■^  -■"^"^  once  kept  full;  biit  at  that 
time  half  the  land  was  in 
the  shadow  of  those  mighty 
pojilars  and  hickories,  elms 
aud  chestnuts,  ashes  and 
liciiilocks  ;  and  the  meadows 
tliat  pastured  the  herds  of 
lid  cattle  were  dotted  with 
stiunjjs  as  thick  as  harvest 
stubble.  Now  there  are  not 
even  stumps  ;  the  woods  are 
gone,  and  the  water-courses 
are  torrents  in  spring  and 
beds  of  dry  clay  in  summer. 
The  meadows  themselves 
have  %'anished,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  the  strong  yellow 
soil  will  jsroduce  more  in 
grain  than  in  milk.  There  is 
more  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  there,  though 
there  is  still  so  little  that  by 
any  city  scale  it  would  seem 
comically  little,  pathetically 
little ;  but  forty  years  ago 
of  risking  the  loss  of  the  delinquents  on  there  was  so  much  less  that  fifty  dollars 
our  list  by  exacting  payment  in  ad-  seldom  passed  through  a  farmer's  hands 
vance  ;  but  the  measure  was  thought  in  a  year.  Payment  was  made  in  kind 
too  bold,  and  we  compromised  by  de-  rather  than  in  coin,  and  every  sort  of 
manding  two  dollars  a  year  for  the  farm  produce  was  legal  tender  at  the 
paper,  aud  taking  a  dollar  and  a  half  if  jjrinting-ofiice.  Wood  was  welcome  in 
paid  in  advance.  Twenty-live  years  any  quantity,  for  the  huge  box-stove 
later  my  brother,  who  had  followed  my  consumed  it  with  inappeasable  vorac- 
father  in  the  business,  discovered  that  ity,  and  then  did  not  heat  the  wide  low 
a  man  who  never  meant  to  pay  for  his  room  which  was  at  once  editorial-room, 
paper  would  as  lief  owe  two  dollars  a  composing-room,  and  press-room.  Per- 
year  for  it  as  any  less  sum,  aud  he  at  haps  this  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of 
last  risked  the  loss  of  tlie  deUnqueuts  the  stove  as  of  the  building  ;  in  that 
by  requiring  advance  pjiyment ;  it  was  cold  lake -shore  country  the  people 
an  heroic  venture,  but  it  was  perhaps  dwelt  in  wooden  stiiictures  almost  as 
time  to  make  it.  thin  and  flimsy  as  tents  ;  and  often  in 

The  people  of  the  county  were  most-  the  first  winter  of  our  sojouni,  the  type 
ly  farmers,  and  of  these  nearly  all  were  froze  solid  with  the  water  which  the 
dairymen.  The  few  manufactures  were  compositor  put  on  it  when  he  wished 
on   a   small   scale,  except   perhaps  the    to  distribute  his  case  ;  the  inking  roU- 
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ers  had  to  be  thawed  before  they  could 
be  used  on  the  press,  and  if  the  current 
of  the  editor's  soul  had  not  been  the 
most  genial  that  ever  flowed  in  this 
rough  world,  it  must  have  been  con- 
gealed at  its  source.  The  cases  of  type 
had  to  be  placed  very  near  the  windows 
so  as  to  get  aU  the  light  there  was,  and 
they  got  all  the  cold  there  was,  too. 
From  time  to  time,  the  compositor's 
lingers  became  so  stiif  that  blowing  on 
them  would  not  avail  ;  he  passed  the 
time  in  excursions  between  his  stand 
and  the  stove  ;  in  very  cold  weather,  he 
practised  the  device  of  warming  his 
whole  case  of  t^jies  by  the  fire,  and 
when  it  lost  heat,  warming  it  again. 
The  man  at  the  jDress-wheel  was  then 
the  enviable  man  ;  tliose  who  handled 
the  chill  damp  sheets  of  paper  were  no 
more  fortunate  than  the  compositors. 

The  first  floor  of  our  ofBce- 
buUding  was  used  by  a  sash 
and  blind  factory  ;  there  was 
a  machine-shop  somewhere 
in  it,  and  a  miU  for  sawing 
out  shingles  ;  and  it  was  bet- 
ter fitted  to  the  exercise  of 
these  robust  industries  than 
to  the  requirements  of  ovir 
more  delicate  craft.  Later, 
we  had  a  more  comfortable 
place,  in  a  new  wooden 
"  business  block,"  and  for 
several  years  before  I  left  it, 
the  office  was  domiciled  in 
an  old  dwelling-house,  which 
we  bought,  and  which  we 
used  without  much  change. 
It  could  never  have  been  a 
very  luxurious  dwelling,  and 
my  associations  with  it  are 
of  a  wintry  cold,  scarcely 
less  polar  than  that  we  were 
inui-ed  to  elsewhere.  In  fact, 
the  climate  of  that  region  is 
rough  and  fierce  ;  and  the 
lake  winds  have  a  malice 
sharper  than  the  saltest  gales 
of  the  North  Shore  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  know  that 
there  were  lovely  summers 
and  lovelier  autumns  in  my 
time  there,  full  of  sunsets  of  a  stiange, 
wild,  melancholy  splendor,  I  suppose 
from  some  atmosjjheric  influence  of  the 
lake  ;  but  I  think  chiefly  of  the  winters, 


so  awful  to  us  after  the  mild  seasons  of 
southern  Ohio  ;  the  frosts  of  ten  and 
twenty  below  ;  the  village  streets  and 
the  country  roads  drowned  in  snow,  the 
consumptives  in  the  thin  houses,  and  the 
"slipin',"  as  the  sleighing  was  called,  that 
lasted  from  December  to  April  with 
hardly  a  break.  At  first  our  family  was 
housed  on  a  farm  a  little  way  out,  be- 
cause there  was  no  tenement  to  be  had 
in  the  village,  and  my  father  and  I  used 
to  walk  to  and  from  the  office  together 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  I  had 
taught  myself  to  read  Sjrianish,  in  my 
passion  for  Don  Quixote,  and  I  was 
then,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  preparing  to 
write  a  life  of  Cervantes.  This  scheme 
occupied  me  a  good  deal  in  those  bleak 
walks,  and  perhaps  because  my  head 
was  so  hot  with  it,  my  feet  were  always 
very   cold  ;  but  my  father  assured  me 


that  the^  would  get  waim  as  soon  as 
my  boots  froze.  If  I  have  never  yet 
written  that  life  of  Cervantes,  on  the 
other  hand  I  have  never  been  quite  able 
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to  make  it  clear  to  myself  why  my  feet 
should  have  got  warm  when  my  boots 
froze. 

m. 

It  may  have  been  only  a  theory  of 
his  ;  it  may  have  been  a  joke.  He  had 
a  greit  many  theories  and  a  great  many 
jokes,  and  together  these  always  kept 
life  interesting  and  sunshiny  to  him. 
With  his  serene  temperament  and  his 
happy  doubt  of  disaster  in  any  form,  he 
was  singularly  well  fitted  to  encounter 
the  hardships  of  a  country  editor's  lot. 
But  for  the  moment,  and  for  what  now 
seems  a  long  time  after  the  removal 
of  our  paper  to  the  county-seat,  these 
seemed  to  have  vanished.  The  i^rint- 
ing-office  was  the  centre  of  civic  and 
social  interest  ;  it  was  frequented  by 
visitors  at  all  times,  and  on  publication- 
day  it  was  a  scene  of  gayety  that  looks  a 
little  incredible  in  the  retrosisect.  The 
place  was  as  bare  and  rude  as  a  print- 
ing-office seems  always  to  be :  the  walls 
were  splotched  with  ink  and  the  floor 
littered  with  refuse  newspapers  ;  but 
lured  by  the  novelty  of  the  afiair,  and 
perhaps  attracted  by  a  natural  curiosity 
to  see  what  manner  of  strange  men  the 
printers  were,  the  school-girls  and  yomig 
ladies  of  the  village  flocked  in,  and  made 
it  like  a  scene  of  comic  opei-a,  with  their 
pretty  dresses  and  faces,  their  eager 
chatter,  and  lively  energy  in  folding  the 
papers  and  addressing  them  to  the 
subscribers,  while  om-  feUow-citizens  of 
the  2)lace,  like  the  bassos  and  baritones 
and  tenors  of  the  chorus,  stood  about 
and  looked  on  with  faintly  sarcastic 
faces.  It  would  not  do  to  think  now  of 
what  sorrow  life  and  death  have  since 
wrought  for  all  those  happy  young  creat- 
ures, but  I  may  recall  without  too  much 
pathos  the  sensation  when  some  citizen 
volunteer  relaxed  from  his  gravity  far 
enough  to  relieve  the  regular  mercenary 
at  the  crank  of  our  huge  power-press 
wheel,  amid  the  applause  of  the  whole 
company. 

We  were  very  vain  of  that  press, 
which  replaced  the  hand-press  hithei-to 
employed  in  printing  the  paper.  This 
was  of  the  style  and  make  of  the  hand- 
press  which  superseded  the  Eamage 
press  of  Franklin's  time  ;  but  it  had  been 
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decided  to  signalize  our  new  dejDart- 
ure  by  the  purchase  of  a  povver-jsress 
of  modern  contrivance,  and  of  a  speed 
fitted  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  sub- 
scription list  which  might  be  indefinite- 
ly extended.  A  deputation  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  accompanied  the  editor 
to  New  York,  where  he  went  to  choose 
the  machine,  and  where  he  bought  a 
second-hand  Adams  press  of  the  ear- 
Uest  pattern  and  patent.  I  do  not  know, 
or  at  this  date  I  would  not  undertake  to 
say,  just  what  j^rinciple  governed  his 
selection  of  this  superannuated  veteran  ; 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  very  cheap  ; 
but  possibly  he  had  a  prescience  of  the 
disabOities  which  were  to  task  his  inge- 
nuity to  the  very  last  days  of  that  press. 
Certainly  no  man  of  less  gift  and  skill 
could  have  cojjed  with  its  infirmities,  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  thoroughlj'  enjoyed 
nursing  it  into  such  activity  as  carried 
it  hysterically  thi-ough  those  f ar-oft"  pub- 
lication days.  It  had  obscure  function- 
al disorders  of  various  kinds,  so  that  it 
would  from  time  to  time  cease  to  act, 
and  would  have  to  be  doctored  by  the 
hour  before  it  would  go  on.  There  was 
probably  some  organic  trouble,  too,  for 
though  it  did  not  really  fall  to  pieces 
on  our  hands,  it  showed  itself  incapable 
of  i^rofiting  by  several  improvements 
which  he  invented,  and  could,  no  doubt, 
have  successfully  applied  to  the  press  if 
its  constitution  had  not  been  luider- 
mined.  It  went  with  a  crank  set  in  a 
prodigious  fly-wheel,  which  revolved  at 
a  great  rate,  till  it  came  to  the  moment 
of  making  the  impression,  when  the 
whole  mechanism  was  seized  with  such 
a  reluctance  as  nothing  but  an  heroic 
effort  at  the  crank  could  overcome.  It 
finally  made  so  great  a  draft  upon  our 
forces  that  it  was  decided  to  substitute 
steam  for  muscle  in  its  operation,  and 
we  got  a  small  engine,  which  could  fully 
sympathize  with  the  press  in  having 
seen  better  days.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  anything  the  matter  with  the 
engine  itself,  but  the  boiler  had  some 
peculiarities  which  might  well  mystify 
the  casual  spectator.  He  could  easily 
have  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  blowing  up,  when  he  saw 
my  brother  feeding  bran  or  corn-meal 
into  its  safety-valve,  in  order  to  fill  up 
certain  seams  or  fissures   in  it,  which 
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caused  it  to  give  out  at  the  moments 
of  the  greatest  reluctance  in  the  press. 
But  still,  ho  must  have  had  his  misgiv- 
ings of  latent  danger  of  some  other  kind, 
though  nothing  ever  actually  happened 
of  a  hurtful  character.  To  this  day,  I 
do  not  know  just  where  those  seams  or 
fissures  were,  but  I  think  they  were  in 
the  boiler-head,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore suffering  from  a  kind  of  chronic 
fractui-e  of  the  skuU.  What  is  cei-tain 
is  that,  somehow,  the  engine  and  the 
press  did  always  get  us  through  publi- 
cation day,  and  not  only  with  safety 
but  often  with  credit  ;  so  that  not  long 
ago,  when  I  was  at  home,  and  my  broth- 
er and  I  were  looking  over  an  old  file 
of  his  j)a2ier,  we  found  it  much  better 
printed  than  either  of  us  expected  ;  as 
well  printed,  in  fact,  as  if  it  had  been 
done  on  an  old  hand-jjress,  instead  of 
the  steam-power  jJi'ess  which  it  vaunted 
the  use  of.  The  wonder  was  that,  un- 
der all  the  disadvantages,  the  paper  was 
ever  printed  on  oui-  steam-power  press 
at  all  ;  it  was  little  short  of  miraculous 
that  it  was  legibly  printed,  and  alto- 
gether unaccountable  that  such  imj)res- 
sions  as  we  found  in  that  file  could 
come  from  it.  Of  course,  they  were  not 
average  impressions;  they  were  the 
vei-y  best  out  of  the  whole  edition,  and 
were  as  creditable  as  the  editorial  make- 
up of  the  sheet. 


IV. 


On  the  first  page  was  a  poem,  which 
I  suppose  I  must  have  selected,  and  then 
a  story,  fiUing  aU  the  rest  of  the  page, 
which  my  brother  more  probably  chose  ; 
for  he  had  a  decided  fancy  in  fiction, 
and  had  a  scrap-book  of  inexhaustible 
riches,  which  he  could  draw  upon  indefi- 
nitely for  old  personal  or  family  favor- 
ites. The  next  page  was  filled  with 
selections  of  various  kinds,  and  with 
original  matter  interesting  to  farmers. 
Then  came  a  page  of  advertisements,  and 
then  the  editorial  page,  where  my  father 
had  given  his  opinions  of  the  political 
questions  wliich  interested  him,  and 
which  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  the 
country  press  to  discuss,  with  sometimes 
essays  in  the  field  of  religion  and  morals. 
There  was  a  letter  of  two  columns  from 


Washington,  contiibuted  every  week  by 
the  congressman  who  represented  our 
district ;  and  there  was  a  letter  from  New 
York,  written  by  a  young  lady  of  the 
county  who  was  studying  aii.  luader  a 
master  of  portraiture  then  flourishing 
in  the  metropohs  ;  if  that  is  not  stating 
it  too  largely  for  the  renown  of  Thomas 
Hicks,  as  we  see  it  in  a  vanishing  per- 
spective. The  rest  of  this  page,  as  well 
as  the  greater  jjart  of  the  next,  was  filled 
with  general  news,  clipped  from  the  daily 
papers,  and  partly  condensed  from  them. 
There  was  also  such  local  intelligence 
as  offered  itself,  and  communications 
on  the  affairs  of  vUlage  and  county  ;  but 
the  editor  did  not  welcome  tidings  of 
new  barns  and  abnormal  vegetation,  or 
flatter  hens  to  lay  eggs  of  unusual  size 
or  with  unusual  frequency  by  undue 
public  notice.  AH  that  order  of  minute 
neighborhood  gossip  which  now  makes 
the  country  paper  a  sort  of  open  letter, 
was  then  unknown.  He  ijublished  mar- 
riages and  deaths,  and  such  obituary 
notices  as  the  sorrowing  fondness  of 
friends  prompted  them  to  send  him  ; 
and  he  introduced  the  custom  of  j)ub- 
lishing  births,  after  the  English  fashion, 
which  the  people  took  to  kindly. 

We  had  an  ambition,  even  so  remotely 
as  that  day,  in  the  direction  of  the  illus- 
tration which  has  since  so  flourished  in 
the  newspajjers.  TiU  then  we  had  never 
gone  farther  in  the  art  than  to  print  a 
jubilant  raccoon  over  the  news  of  some 
Whig  victory,  or  what  was  to  the  same 
purpose,  an  inverted  cockerel  in  mock- 
ery of  the  beaten  Democrats  ;  but  now 
we  rose  to  the  notion  of  illustrated  jour- 
nalism. We  j)ublished  a  story  mth  a 
woodcut  in  it,  and  we  watched  to  see 
how  that  cut  came  out  all  through  the 
edition  with  a  pride  that  was  perhaps 
too  exhaustive  ;  at  any  rate,  we  never 
tried  another. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  pohtical  writ- 
ing in  the  paper  was  controversial,  and 
was  cari-ied  on  with  editors  of  other 
opinions  elsewhere  in  the  county,  for  we 
had  no  rival  in  our  own  village.  In  this, 
which  has  always  been  the  vice  of  Amer- 
ican journahsm,  the  country  press  was 
then  fully  as  provincial  as  the  great  met- 
rojjolitan  joiu'nals  are  now.  These  may 
be  more  j)itilessly  personal  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  political  discussions,  and 
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a  little  more  stilled  in  obloquy  and  in- 
sult ;  but  the  bickering  went  on  in  the 
country  pajDers  quite  as  idly  and  foolish- 
ly. I  fancy  nobody  really  cared  for  our 
quarrels,  and  that  those  who  followed 
them  were  disgusted  when  they  were 
more  than  merely  wearied. 

The  space  given  to  them  might  better 
have  been  given  even  to  original  poetry. 
This  was  sometimes  accepted,  but  was 
not  invited  ;  though  our  sixth  page  com- 
monl}'  began  with  a  copy  of  verse  of 
some  kind.  Then  came  more  prose  se- 
lections, but  never  at  any  time  accounts 
of  murder  or  violent  crimes,  which  the 
editor  abominated  in  themselves  and 
believed  thoroughly  corrupting.  Ad- 
vertisements of  various  kinds  filled  out 
the  sheet,  which  was  simple  and  quiet  in 
typography,  wholly  without  the  hand- 
bill disjjlay  which  now  renders  nearly  all 
newspapers  repulsive  to  the  eye.  I  am 
rather  proud,  in  my  quaUty  of  printer, 
that  this  was  a  style  which  I  established  ; 
and  we  maintained  it  against  all  adver- 
tisers, who  then  as  now  wished  to  out- 
shriek  one  another  in  large  types  and 
ugly  woodcuts. 

It  was  by  no  means  easy  to  hold  a 
firm  hand  with  the  "  live  business  men  " 
of  our  village  and  county,  who  came  out 
twice  a  year  with  the  spring  and  fall 
announcements  of  their  fresh  stocks  of 
goods,  which  they  had  personally  vis- 
ited New  York  to  lay  in  ;  but  one  of  the 
moral  advantages  of  an  enterjarise  so 
modest  as  ours  was  that  the  counting- 
room  and  the  editorial-room  were  united 
under  the  same  head,  and  this  head  was 
the  editor's.  After  all,  I  think  we  lost 
nothing  by  the  bold  stand  we  made  in 
behalf  of  good  taste,  and  at  any  rate  we 
risked  it  when  we  had  not  the  courage 
to  cut  off  our  delinquent  subscribers. 

We  had  business  advertising  from  all 
the  villages  in  the  county,  for  the  paper 
had  a  large  circle  of  readers  in  each,  and 
a  certain  authority,  in  virtue  of  repre- 
senting the  county  seat.  But  a  great 
deal  of  our  advertising  was  of  patent 
medicines,  as  the  advertising  still  is  in 
the  country  papers.  It  was  very  profit- 
able, and  so  was  the  legal  advertising, 
when  we  could  get  the  money  for  it. 
The  money  had  to  come  by  order  of 
coui-t,  and  about  half  the  time  the  or- 
der of  coui-t  failed  to  include  the  costs 


of  advertising.  Then  we  did  not  get  it, 
and  we  never  got  it,  though  we  were  al- 
ways glad  to  get  the  legal  advertising  on 
the  chance  of  getting  the  pa}\  It  was  not 
official,  but  was  made  uj)  of  the  lawj'ers' 
notices  to  defendants  of  the  suits  brought 
against  them.  If  it  had  all  been  paid  for, 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  now  be  in  a 
jjosition  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude  of 
the  working-classes,  or  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss, from  a  vantage  of  personal  experi- 
ence, the  duty  of  vast  wealth  to  the  com- 
mimity  ;  but  still  we  should  have  been 
better  oft"  for  that  money,  as  well  as  the 
money  we  lost  by  a  large  and  loyal  list 
of  delinquent  subscribers.  From  time 
to  time  there  were  stirring  appeals  to 
these  adherents  in  the  editorial  col- 
iimns,  which  did  not  stir  them,  and  again 
the  most  flattering  ofters  to  take  any 
kind  of  i^roduce  in  jjaymeut  of  subscrijj- 
tion.  Sometimes  my  brother  boldly 
tracked  the  delinquents  to  their  lairs. 
In  most  cases  I  fancy  they  escajsed  what- 
ever arts  he  used  to  take  them  ;  many 
died  iseacef ully  in  their  beds  afterward, 
and  their  debts  follow  them  to  this  day. 
StiU,  he  must  now  and  then  have  got 
money  from  them,  and  I  am  sure  he  did 
get  different  kinds  of  "  trade."  Once,  I 
remember,  he  brought  back  in  the  tail 
of  his  wagon  a  young  jjig,  a  pig  so  very 
young  that  my  father  pronounced  it 
"  merelj'  an  organization."  Whether  it 
had  been  wrought  to  frenzy  or  not  by 
the  strange  experiences  of  its  journey,  I 
cannot  say,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  set 
down  on  the  ground  it  began  to  iiin 
madly,  and  it  kej^t  on  running  till  it  fell 
down  and  perished  miserably.  It  had 
been  taken  for  a  year's  subscription,  and 
it  was  quite  as  if  we  had  lost  a  deUnquent 
subscriber. 


Upon  the  whole,  our  paper  was  an 
attemiDt  at  conscientious  and  self-re- 
spectful journalism  ;  it  addressed  itself 
seriously  to  the  minds  of  its  readers  ;  it 
sought  to  form  their  tastes  and  opin- 
ions. I  do  not  know  how  much  it  in- 
fluenced them,  if  it  influenced  them  at 
all,  and  as  to  any  effect  beyond  the  cir- 
cle of  its  subscribers,  that  cannot  be 
imagined,  even  in  a  fond  retrospect. 
But  since  no  good  effort   is  iiltogether 
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lost,  I  am  sure  that  tliis  endeavor  must 
have  had  some  tacit  effect ;  and  I  am 
vei-y  sure  that  no  one  got  harm  from  a 
sincerity  of  conviction  that  devoted  it- 
self to  the  highest  interest  of  the  read- 
er, that  api^ealed  to  nothing  base,  and 
flattered  nothing  foolish  in  him.  It 
went  from  our  home  to  the  homes  of 
the  people  in  a  very  literal  sense,  for 
my  father  usuaUy  brought  his  ex- 
changes from  the  office  at  the  end  of 
his  day  there,  and  made  his  selections 
or  wrote  his  editorials  while  the  house- 
hold work  went  on  aroimd  him,  and  his 
children  gathered  about  the  same  lamp, 
with  their  books  or  their  jokes ;  there 
were  apt  to  be  a  good  many  of  both. 

Our  county  was  the  most  characteris- 
tic of  that  remarkable  group  of  coun- 
ties in  northern  Ohio,  called  the  West- 
ern Reserve,  and  forty  years  ago  the 
l^opulation  was  almost  purely  New  Eng- 
land in  origin,  either  by  direct  settle- 
ment from  Connecticut,  or  indirectly 
after  the  sojourn  of  a  generation  in 
New  York  State.  We  were  ourselves 
from  southern  Ohio,  where  the  Hfe  was 
then  strongly  tinged  by  the  adjoining 
life  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  we 
foimd  these  transplanted  Yankees  cold 
and  blunt  in  their  manners  ;  but  we 
did  not  undervalue  their  virtues.  They 
formed  in  that  day  a  leaven  of  right 
thinking  and  feeling  which  was  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump  of  the  othei-wise 
proslavei-y  or  indifferent  State  ;  and  I 
suppose  that  outside  of  the  antislavery 
circles  of  Boston,  there  was  nowhere  in 
the  country  a  population  so  resolute  and 
so  intelligent  in  its  political  opinions. 
They  were  very  radical  in  every  way, 
and  hosjiitable  to  novelty  of  all  kinds.  I 
imagine  that  they  tested  more  new  re- 
ligions and  new  patents  than  have  been 
even  heard  of  in  less  inquiring  com- 
munities. When  we  came  among  them 
they  had  lately  been  swept  by  the  fires 
of  spiritualism,  which  had  left  behind 
a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  ashes  where 
the  inherited  New  England  orthodoxy 
had  been.  A  belief  in  the  saving  effi- 
cacy of  spirit  phenomena  still  exists 
among  them,  but  not,  I  fancy,  at  all  in 
the  former  measure,  wlien  nearly  every 
household  had  its  medium,  and  the  ta- 
bles that  tipped  outnumbered  the  tables 
that  did  not  tip.     The  old  New  York 


Tribune,  which  was  circulated  in  the 
county  almost  as  mdely  as  our  own  jsa- 
per,  had  deeply  schooled  the  peoijle  in 
the  economics  of  Horace  Greeley,  and 
they  were  ready  for  any  sort  of  millen- 
nium, religious  or  industrial,  that  should 
arrive,  while  they  looked  very  wisely 
after  the  main  chance  in  the  meantime. 
They  were  temjierate,  hard-working, 
hard  thinking  folks,  who  dwelt  on  their 
scattered  farms,  and  came  up  to  the 
County  Fair  once  a  year,  when  they 
were  apt  to  visit  the  printing-office  and 
pay  for  their  pajjers.  In  spite  of  the 
EngUsh  superstition  to  the  contrary,  the 
average  American  is  not  very  curious, 
if  one  may  judge  from  his  reticence  in 
the  presence  of  things  strange  enough 
to  excite  question  ;  and  if  our  craft  sur- 
prised these  witnesses  they  rarely  con- 
fessed it. 

They  thought  it  di-oU,  as  people  of 
the  simpler  occupations  are  apt  to  think 
all  the  more  complex  arts,  and  one  of 
them  once  went  so  far  in  expression  of 
his  humorous  concejition  as  to  say,  after 
a  long  stare  at  one  of  the  comijositors 
dodging  and  peeking  at  the  tyi^e  in  his 
case,  "  Like  an  old  hen  pickin'  uj)  mil- 
let." This  sort  of  silence,  and  this  sort 
of  comment,  both  exasperated  the  print- 
ers, who  took  their  revenge  as  they  could. 
They  fed  it  fuU,  once,  when  a  country 
subscriber's  horse,  tied  before  the  office, 
crossed  his  hind  legs  and  sat  down  in 
his  harness  like  a  tired  man,  and  they 
proposed  to  go  out  and  offer  him  a 
chair,  to  take  him  a  glass  of  water,  and 
ask  him  to  come  inside.  But  fate  did 
not  often  give  them  such  innings  ;  they 
mostly  had  to  create  their  chances  of 
reprisal,  but  they  did  not  mind  that. 

There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  talk 
going  on,  but  although  we  were  very 
ardent  politicians,  the  talk  was  not  po- 
litical. When  it  was  not  mere  banter, 
it  was  mostly  literary  ;  we  disputed 
about  authors  among  ourselves,  and 
with  the  village  wits  who  dropped  in. 
There  were  several  of  these  who  were 
readers,  and  they  liked  to  stand  with 
their  backs  to  oiu-  stove,  and  challenge 
oisinion  concerning  Hohnes  and  Poe, 
IrNing  and  Macaulay,  Pope  and  Byron, 
Dickens  and  Shakesjieare. 

It  was  Shakespeare  who  was  oftenest 
on  cm-  tongues ;  indeed,  the  printing- 
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office  of  former  days  bad  so  mueli  affini- 
ty with  the  theatre,  that  comj)ositors  and 
comedians  were  easily  convertible  ;  and  I 
have  seen  our  printers  engaged  in  hand- 
to-hand  combats  with  column-rules,  two 
up  and  two  down,  quite  like  the  real 
bouts  on  the  stage.  Religion  entered  a 
good  deal  into  our  discussions,  which  my 
father,  the  most  tolerant  of  men,  would 
not  suffer  to  become  irreverent,  even  on 
the  liiJS  of  law-students  bathing  them- 
selves in  the  fiery  si^irit  of  Tom  Paine. 
He  was  willing  to  meet  anyone  in  debate 
of  moral,  religious,  or  political  questions, 
and  the  wildest  -  haii-ed  Comeouter,  the 
most  ruthless  scejjtic,  the  most  credu- 
lous spii-itualist,  found  him  ready  to  take 
them  seriously,  even  when  it  was  hard 
not  to  take  them  in  joke. 

It  was  i^art  of  his  duty,  as  pubUsher 
of  the  paper,  to  bear  patiently  with  an- 
other kind  of  frequenter :  the  type  of 
farmer  who  thought  he  wished  to  dis- 
continue his  pajaer,  and  really  wished  to 
be  talked  into  continuing  it.  I  think 
he  rather  enjoyed  letting  the  subscriber 
talk  himself  out,  and  carrjdng  him  from 
point  to  point  in  his  argument,  always 
consenting  that  he  knew  best  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  but  skUfully  persuading 
him  at  last  that  a  home-paper  was  more 
suited  to  his  needs  than  any  city  substi- 
tute. Once  I  could  have  given  the  heads 
of  his  reasoning,  but  they  are  gone  from 
me  now.  The  editor  was  esjieciaUy  in- 
terested in  the  farming  of  the  region, 
and  I  think  it  was  partly  owing  to  the 
attention  he  called  to  the  question  that 
its  character  was  so  largely  changed.  It 
is  still  a  dairy  country,  but  now  it  ex- 
ports grain,  and  formerly  the  farmers 
had  to  buy  their  flour. 

He  did  not  neglect  any  real  local  in- 
terest in  his  purpose  of  keeping  his 
readers  alive  to  matters  of  more  general 
importance,  but  he  was  fortunate  in  ad- 
dressing himself  to  people  who  cared 
for  the  larger,  if  remoter,  themes  he 
loved.  In  fact,  as  long  as  slavery  re- 
mained a  question  in  our  politics,  they 
had  a  seriousness  and  dignity  which  the 
present  generation  can  hardly  imagine  ; 
and  men  of  all  callings  felt  themselves 
uplifted  by  the  appeal  this  question 
made  to  their  reason  and  conscience. 
My  father  constantly  taught  in  his  paper 
that  if  slaveiy  could  be  kept  out  of  the 


territories  it  would  perish,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  this  was  the  belief  of  the  vast 
majority  of  his  readers.  They  were 
more  or  less  fervid  in  it,  according  to 
their  jjersonal  temperaments  ;  some  of 
them  were  tierce  in  their  convictions, 
and  some  humorous,  but  they  were  all 
in  earnest.  The  editor  sympathized 
more  with  those  who  took  the  true  faith 
gayly.  All  were  agreed  that  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  was  to  be  violated  at  any 
risk  ;  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
take  an  escaping  slave  out  of  that  coun- 
ty without  bloodshed,  but  the  people 
would  have  enjoyed  outwitting  his  cap- 
tors more  than  destroying  them.  Even 
in  the  great  John  Brown  times,  when  it 
was  known  that  there  was  a  deposit  of 
his  imj)racticable  pikes  somewhere  in 
our  woods,  and  he  and  his  followers 
came  and  went  among  us  on  some  mys- 
terious business  of  insurrectionary  aim, 
the  affair  had  its  droll  aspects  which 
none  aj^preciated  more  keenly  than  the 
Quaker-born  editor.  With  his  cheerfid 
scepticism,  he  could  never  have  believed 
that  any  harm  or  danger  would  come  of 
it  all ;  and  I  think  he  would  have  been 
hardly  surprised  to  wake  up  any  morning 
and  find  that  slavery  had  died  suddenly 
during  the  night,  of  its  own  iniquity. 

He  was  like  all  country  editors  then, 
and  I  dare  say  now,  in  being  a  printer  as 
well  as  an  editor,  and  he  took  a  fuU  share 
in  the  mechanical  labors.  These  were 
formerly  much  more  burdensome,  for 
twice  or  three  times  the  composition  was 
then  done  in  the  countrj'  offices.  At  the 
present  day  the  country  printer  buys  of 
a  city  agency  his  paper  akeady  i^rinted 
on  one  side,  and  he  gets  it  for  the  cost 
of  the  blank  paper,  the  agency  finding 
its  account  in  the  advertisements  it  puts 
in.  Besides  this  patent  inside,  as  it  is 
called,  the  i^rinter  buys  stereotyj^ed  se- 
lections of  other  agencies,  which  offer 
him  almost  as  wide  a  range  of  matter 
as  the  exchange  newspapers  he  used  to 
choose  from.  The  few  columns  left  for 
local  gossip  and  general  news,  and  for 
whatever  editorial  comment  he  cares  to 
make  on  passing  events,  can  be  easily 
tilled  up  by  two  comjDositors.  But  in 
my  time  we  had  three  journeymen  at 
work  and  two  or  three  girl-compositors, 
and  commonly  a  boy-apprentice  besides. 
The  paper  was  richer  in  a  personal  qual- 
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ity,  and  tbe  priuting-office  was  unques- 
tionably more  of  a  scbool.  After  we 
began  to  take  girl-ai)i)reiitices  it  became 
coeducative,  as  far  as  they  cared  to 
profit  by  it ;  but  I  tliink  it  did  not  serve 
to  widen  their  thoughts  or  quicken  tbeii- 
wits  as  it  did  those  of  the  men.  They 
looked  to  their  craft  as  a  living,  not  as  a 
life,  and  they  had  no  pride  in  it.  They 
did  not  learn  the  whole  trade,  as  the 
journeymen  had  done,  and  served  only 
such  a  brief  apprenticeship  as  fitted 
them  to  set  type.  They  were  then  jjaid 
by  the  thousand  ems,  and  their  earn- 
ings were  usually  as  great  at  the  end  of 
a  month  as  at  the  end  of  a  year.  But 
the  boj'  who  came  up  from  his  father's 
farm,  with  the  wish  to  be  a  printer  be- 
cause Frankhn  had  been  one,  and  with 
the  intent  of  making  the  oflSce  his  univer- 
sity, began  by  sweeping  it  out,  by  hew- 
ing wood  and  carrying  water  for  it.  He 
became  a  roller-boy,  and  served  long  be- 
hind the  press  before  he  was  promoted 
to  the  case,  where  he  learned  slowly  and 
painfully  to  set  type.  His  wage  was 
forty  dollars  a  year  and  two  suits  of 
clothes,  for  three  years,  when  his  ap- 
prenticeship ended,  and  his  wander- 
years  (too  often  literally)  began.  He 
was  glad  of  being  inky  and  stained  with 
the  marks  of  his  trade  ;  he  wore  a  foui-- 
cornered  paper  cap,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  service,  and  even  an  apron.  When 
he  became  a  journeyman,  he  clothed  him- 
self in  black  doeskin  and  broadcloth, 
and  put  on  a  silk  hat,  and  the  thinnest- 
soled  fine  boots  that  coidd  be  found,  and 
comported  himself  as  much  like  a  man 
of  the  world  as  he  knew  how  to  do. 
His  work  brought  him  acquainted  with 
a  vast  variety  of  interests,  and  kej^t  his 
mind  as  well  as  hands  emploj'ed  ;  he 
could  not  help  thinking  about  them,  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  talk  about  them.  His 
comments  had  generally  a  slightly  acid 
flavor,  and  his  constant  survey  of  the 
world,  in  the  "  map  of  busy  life  "  always 
under  his  eye,  bred  in  him  the  contempt 
of  familiarity.  He  was  none  the  less 
agreeable  for  that,  and  the  jokes  that 
flew  about  from  case  to  case  in  om-  office 
were  something  the  editor  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  interfere  with.  He 
read  or  wrote  on  through  them  all,  and 
now  and  then  turned  from  his  papers  to 
join  in  them. 


VI 

The  joumejTnan  of  that  time  and 
place  was  much  better  than  the  printer 
whom  we  had  known  earlier  and  in  a 
more  lax  civilization,  who  was  too  apt 
to  be  sober  only  when  he  had  not  the 
means  to  be  otherwise,  and  who  arrived 
out  of  the  unknown  with  nothing  in  his 
pocket,  and  departed  into  it  with  only 
money  enough  to  carry  him  to  the  next 
printing-office.  If  we  had  no  work  for 
him  it  was  the  custom  to  take  up  a  col- 
lection in  the  office,  and  he  accepted  it 
as  a  usage  of  the  craft,  without  loss  of 
self-respect.  It  could  happen  that  his 
often  infirmity  woidd  overtake  him  be- 
fore he  got  out  of  town,  but  in  this  case 
he  did  not  return  for  a  second  collec- 
tion ;  I  suj)i)ose  that  would  not  have 
been  good  form.  Now  and  then  a  joriut- 
er  of  this  earlier  sort  apjoeared  among 
us  for  a  little  time,  but  the  air  of  the 
Western  Keseiwe  was  somehow  un- 
friendly to  him,  and  he  soon  left  us  for 
the  kindlier  clime  of  the  Ohio  River,  or 
for  the  more  southerly  region  which  we 
were  ourselves  sometimes  so  homesick 
for,  and  which  his  soft,  rolling  accent  so 
pleasantly  reminded  us  of.  Htill,  there 
seemed  to  be  something  about  the  busi- 
ness— perhaps  the  arsenic  in  the  type- 
metal — which  everj-where  infected  the 
morals  with  a  sort  of  jjaresis,  as  it  was 
said  sometimes  to  affect  the  nerves. 

There  was  one  of  our  printers  who 
was  a  cajjital  compositor,  a  most  engag- 
ing companion,  and  of  unimpeachable 
Western  Reserve  lineage,  who  would 
work  along  in  apparent  pei-petuitj'  on 
the  line  of  duty,  and  then  suddenly  de- 
flect from  it.  If  he  wanted  a  day  oft',  or 
several  days,  he  would  take  the  time, 
without  notice,  and  with  a  princely  iu- 
difierence  to  any  exigency  we  might  be 
in.  He  came  back  when  he  chose,  and 
oft'ered  to  go  to  work  again,  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  was  ever  refused. 
He  was  never  in  diink  ;  his  behavior 
was  the  effect  of  some  obscure  jDrinciple 
of  conduct,  luiless  it  was  that  moral  con- 
tagion from  the  material  he  wrought  in. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  was  more  char- 
acteristic, though,  than  another  printer 
of  ours,  who  was  dear  to  my  soul  from 
the  quaintness  of  his  humor  and  his 
love  of  literature.     I  think  he  was,  upon 
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the  whole,  the  most  original  spirit  I  have 
kuown,  and  it  was  not  the  least  part  of 
his  originaUty  that  he  was  then  aiming 
to  become  a  professor  in  some  college, 
and  was  diligently  training  himself  for 
the  calling  in  all  the  leisnre  he  could 
get  from  his  work.  The  usual  thing 
would  have  been  to  read  law  and  crowd 
forward  in  political  life,  but  my  friend 
despised  this  common  ideal.  We  were 
both  studying  Latin,  he  quite  by  him- 
self, as  he  studied  Greek  and  German, 
and  I  with  such  help  as  I  eoidd  find  in 
reciting  to  a  kindly  old  minister,  who 
had  forgotten  most  of  his  own  Latin, 
and  whom  I  do  not  now  wish  to  blame 
for  falling  asleep  over  the  lessons  in  my 
presence ;  I  did  not  know  them  well 
enough  to  keep  him  up  to  the  work. 
My  friend  and  I  read  the  language,  he 
more  and  I  less,  and  we  tried  to  speak  it 
together,  to  give  oui-selves  consequence, 
and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  be- 
■fore  some  people's  faces  what  we  should 
otherwise  have  said  behind  their  backs  ; 
I  should  not  now  undertake  to  speak 
Latin  to  achieve  either  of  these  aims. 
Besides  this,  we  read  a  great  deal  to- 
gether, mainly  Shakespeare  and  Cer- 
vantes. I  had  a  task  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  thousand  ems  a  day,  and  when  I 
had  finished  that  I  was  free  to  do  what 
I  liked  ;  he  would  stoj)  work  at  the  same 
time,  and  then  we  would  take  our  Don 
Qui.xote  into  some  clean,  sweet  beech- 
woods  there  were  near  the  village,  and 
laugh  our  hearts  out  over  it.  I  can  see 
my  friend's  strange  face  now,  very  reg- 
ular, vei'y  fine,  and  smooth  as  a  girl's, 
with  quaint  blue  eyes,  shut  long,  long 
ago,  to  this  dolce  lome  ;  and  some  day  I 
should  like  to  tell  all  about  him  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  place.  "When  the  war 
broke  out  he  left  the  position  he  had 
got  by  that  time  in  some  college  or  acad- 
emy farther  West,  and  went  into  the 
army.  One  morning,  in  Louisiana,  he 
was  killed  by  a  guerilla  who  got  a  shot 
at  him  when  he  was  a  little  way  from 
his  company,  and  who  was  probably 
proud  of  picking  off  the  Yankee  cap- 
tain. But  as  yet  such  a  fate  was  unim- 
aginable. He  was  the  first  friend  of  my 
youth  ;  he  was  older  than  I  by  five  or 
six  years  ;  but  we  met  in  an  equality  of 
ambition  and  puqjose,  though  he  was 
rather  more  inclined  to  the  severity  of 


the  scholar's  ideal,  and  I  hoped  to  sixp 
through  somehow  with  a  mere  literary 
use  of  my  learning. 


vn. 

As  I  have  tried  to  say,  the  printers 
of  that  day  had  nearly  all  some  affinity 
with  literature,  if  not  some  love  of  it  ; 
it  was  in  a  sort  always  at  their  fingers' 
ends,  and  they  must  have  got  some 
touch  of  it  whether  they  would  or  not. 
They  thought  their  trade  a  poor  one, 
moneywise,  but  they  were  fond  of  it 
and  they  did  not  often  forsake  it.  Their 
hope  was  somehow  to  get  hold  of  a 
country  paper  and  become  editors  and 
publishers  ;  and  my  friend  and  I,  when 
he  was  twenty-four  and  I  eighteen,  once 
crossed  over  into  Pennsylvania,  where 
we  had  heard  there  was  a  paper  for  sale  ; 
but  we  had  not  the  courage  to  offer  even 
promises  to  pay  for  it.  The  craft  had 
a  repute  for  insolvency  which  it  merited, 
and  it  was  at  odds  with  the  community 
at  large  by  reason  of  something  not  im- 
mediately intelligible  in  it  or  at  least  not 
classifiable.  I  remember  that  when  I 
began  to  write  a  certain  story  of  mme,  I 
told  Mark  Twain,  who  was  once  a  f)rint- 
er,  that  I  was  going  to  make  the  hero  a 
printer,  and  he  said,  "  Better  not.  Peo- 
ple will  not  understand  him.  Printing 
is  something  every  village  has  in  it,  but 
it  is  always  a  sort  of  mystery,  and  the 
reader  does  not  Hke  to  be  perplexed 
by  something  that  he  thinks  he  knows 
about."  This  seemed  very  acute  and 
just,  though  I  made  my  hero  a  printer 
all  the  same,  and  I  oifer  it  to  the  pub- 
He  as  a  light  on  the  anomalous  relation 
the  country  jsrinter  bears  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  They  see  him  following  his 
strange  calling  among  them,  but  to  nei- 
ther wealth  nor  worship,  and  they  can- 
not imderstand  why  he  does  not  take 
up  something  else,  something  respecta- 
ble and  remunerative ;  they  feel  that 
there  must  be  something  weak,  some- 
thing wrong  in  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
wear  his  life  out  in  a  vocation  which 
keeps  him  poor  and  dependent  on  the 
favor  they  grudge  him.  It  is  like  the 
relation  which  all  the  arts  bear  to  the 
world,  and  which  is  peculiarly  thankless 
in  a  iDurely  commercial  civilization  like 
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oui-s ;  though  I  cannot  pretend  that 
printing  is  au  art  in  the  highest  sense. 
I  have  heard  old  joui'neyinen  chiim  that 
it  was  a  profession  and  ought  to  rank 
with  the  learned  professions,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  was  from  too  fond  a  pride  in 
it.  It  is  in  one  sort  a  handicraft,  like 
any  other,  like  carpentering  or  stone- 
cutting  ;  but  it  has  its  artistic  dehght, 
as  every  handicraft  has.  There  is  the 
ideal  in  all  work  ;  and  I  have  had  mo- 
ments of  iusurpassable  gladness  in  feel- 
ing that  I  had  come  near  the  ideal  in 
what  I  had  done  in  my  trade.  This 
joy  is  the  right  of  every  worker,  and  in 
so  far  as  modern  methods  have  taken  it 
from  him  they  have  wronged  him.  I 
can  understand  Euskin  in  his  wish  to  re- 
store it  to  some  of  the  handicrafts  which 
have  lost  it  in  the  "  base  juechanical " 
operations  of  the  great  manufactories, 
where  men  sj^end  their  lives  in  making 
one  thing,  or  one  part  of  a  thing,  and 
cannot  follow  their  work  constructively. 
If  that  were  to  be  the  end,  the  operative 
would  forever  lose  the  deUght  in  work 
which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world. 
But  I  hope  this  is  not  to  be  the  end,  and 
that  when  people  like  again  to  make 
things  for  use  and  not  merely  for  jDrofit, 
the  workman  will  have  again  the  reward 
that  is  more  than  wages. 

I  know  that  in  the  old-fashioned  coun- 
try printing-office  we  had  this,  and  we 
enjoyed  our  trade  as  the  decorative  art 
it  also  is.  Questions  of  taste  constantly 
arose  in  the  arrangement  of  a  title-page, 
the  display  of  a  placard  or  a  handbill, 
the  use  of  this  type  or  that.  They  did 
not  go  far,  these  questions,  but  they 
employed  the  critical  faculty  and  the 
aesthetic  instinct,  and  they  allied  us, 
however  slightly  and  unconsciously,  with 
the  creators  of  the  beautiful. 

But  now,  it  must  be  confessed,  print- 
ing has  shared  the  fate  of  all  other  hand- 
icrafts. Thanks  to  united  labor,  it  is 
better  paid  in  each  of  its  subdivisions 
than  it  once  was  as  a  whole.  In  my 
time,  the  hire  of  a  first-rate  country 
printer,  who  usually  worked  by  the  week, 
was  a  dollar  a  day  ;  but  of  coui'se  this 
was  not  so  little  in  1852  as  it  would  be 
in  1892.  My  childish  remembrance  is 
of  the  journeymen  working  two  hours 
after  su])per,  every  night,  so  as  to  make 
out  a  day  of  twelve  hours  ;  but  at  the 


time  I  write  of  the  day  of  ten  hours  was 
the  law  and  the  rule,  and  nobody  worked 
longer,  except  when  the  President's  mes- 
sage was  to  be  jnit  in  type,  or  on  some 
other  august  occasion. 

The  jiay  is  not  only  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  living,  but  it  is 
really  greater,  and  the  conditions  are 
aU  very  much  better.  But  I  believe  no 
ajiprentiee  now  learns  the  whole  trade, 
and  each  of  om-  printers,  forty  years  ago, 
would  have  known  how  to  do  everything 
in  the  kind  of  office  he  hoped  some  day 
to  own.  He  would  have  had  to  make  a 
good  many  things  which  the  printer  now 
buys,  and  first  among  them  the  roUers, 
which  are  used  for  inking  the  U-pen  on 
the  press.  These  were  of  a  composition 
of  glue  and  molasses,  and  were  of  an 
india-rubbery  elasticity  and  consistency, 
as  long  as  they  were  in  good  condition. 
But  wath  use  and  time,  they  became 
hard,  the  ink  smeared  on  them,  and  ihej 
failed  to  impart  it  evenly  to  the  type  > 
they  had  to  be  thrown  away,  or  melted 
over  again.  This  was  done  on  the  office 
stove,  in  a  large  bucket  which  they  were 
cut  up  into,  with  fresh  glue  and  molas- 
ses added.  It  seems  in  the  retrospect 
to  have  been  rather  a  simple  afiair,  and 
I  do  not  now  see  why  casting  a  roller 
should  have  involved  so  much  absolute 
failure,  and  rarely  have  given  a  satisfac- 
torj-  result.  The  mould  was  a  large  coj)- 
per  cylinder,  and  the  wooden  core  of  the 
roUer  was  fixed  in  place  by  an  iron  cai> 
and  foot-piece.  The  mixtm-e  boiled 
away,  as  it  now  seems  to  me,  for  days, 
and  far  into  the  sleepy  nights,  when  as  a 
child  I  was  j^roud  of  sitting  up  with  it 
veiy  late.  Then  at  some  weird  hour, 
my  father  or  my  brother  poured  it  into 
the  mould,  and  we  went  home  and  left 
the  rest  with  fate.  The  next  morning  the 
whole  office  crowded  round  to  see  the 
roller  drawn  from  the  moidd,  and  it  usu- 
ally came  out  with  such  long  hollows 
and  gaps  in  its  sides  that  it  had  to  be 
cut  up  at  once,  and  melted  over  again. 
At  present,  all  roUers  are  bought  some- 
where in  New  York  or  Chicago,  I  be- 
lieve, and  a  printer  would  no  more  think 
of  making  a  roller  than  of  making  any 
otherpart  of  hisin'css.  "  Andyoukuow," 
said  my  brother,  who  told  me  of  this 
change,  "  we  don't  wet  the  paper  now." 
"  Good  heavens,"  said  I,  "  you  don't  print 
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it  dnj  !  "  "  Yes,  and  it  doesn't  blar  any  copy ;  the  viUagers  began  to  come  about 
more  than  if  it  were  wet."  I  suppose  the  houi- we  went  to  press,  the  neighbor- 
wetting  the  paper  was  a  usage  that  an-  ing  farmers  called  next  day,  and  tlnough- 
tedated  the  invention  of  movable  types,  out  the  week.  Nearly  everybody  who 
It  used  to  be  drawn  quire  by  quia-e,  witnessed  tlae  throes  of  our  machinery 
through  a  vat  of  clear  water,  and  then  had  advice  or  sympathy  to  ofler,  and  in 
the  night  before  pubhcation  day,  it  was  a  place  where  many  iseojjle  were  of  a 
turned  and  sjirinkled.  Now  it  was  mechanical  tm-u,  the  spectacular  failure 
printed  dry,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  time  to  of  the  editor's  additions  and  improve- 
class  Benjamin  Franklin  with  the  sun-  ments  was  naturally  a  source  of  public 
myths.  entertainment ;    jierhaps  others  got  as 

much  pleasure  out  of  his  inventions  as 
Vm.  he  did. 

Of  course,  about  election  time  the  es- 
Pdblication  day  was  always  a  time  of  citement  was  intensified  ;  we  had  no 
great  excitement.  We  were  busy  all  the  railroad  or  telegraphic  communication 
morning  getting  the  last  editorials  and  with  the  outer  world,  but  it  was  felt  that 
the  latest  news  in  type,  and  when  the  we  somehow  had  the  news,  and  it  was 
paper  went  to  press"  in  the  afternoon,  known  that  we  had  the  latest  papers 
the  entire  force  was  drafted  to  the  work  from  Cleveland,  and  that  our  sheet  would 
of  helping  the  engine  and  the  press  report  the  inteUigence  from  them.  Af- 
through  their  various  disabilities  and  re-  ter  all,  however,  there  was  nothing  very 
luctances.  Several  hands  were  needed  burning  or  seething  in  the  eagerness  of 
to  run  the  press,  even  when  it  was  in  a  our  subscribers.  They  could  wait;  theii- 
willing  frame  ;  others  folded  the  papers  knowledge  of  the  event  would  not  change 
as  they  came  from  it  ;  as  many  more  it,  or  add  or  take  away  one  vote  either 
were  called  oif  from  their  wonted  work  way.  I  dare  say  it  is  not  so  very  diiier- 
to  address  them  to  the  subscribers  ;  for,  ent  now,  when  the  railroad  and  the  tele- 
with  the  well-known  fickleness  of  their  graph  have  made  the  Httle  place  simul- 
sex,  the  young  ladies  of  the  village  ceased    taueous  with  New  York   and  London. 

We  jjcople  who  fret  our 
lives  out  in  cities,  do  not 
know  how  tranquil  life  in 
the  coimtry  still  is.  We  talk 
of  the  whirl  and  iiish,  as  if 
it  went  on  everywhere,  but 
if  you  will  leave  the  exi3ress 
train  anywhere  and  pass 
five  miles  into  the  countiy, 
away  from  the  great 
tlirough  lines,  you  will  not 
find  the  whirl  and  rush. 
People  sometimes  go  mad 
there  from  the  dulntss  and 
the  ennui,  as  in  the  cities 
they  sometimes  go  mad 
from  the  stress  and  the 
struggle  ;  and  the  problem 
of  equalizing  conditions  has 
no  phase  more  interesting 
than  that  of  getting  the 
good  of  the  city  and  the 
to  do  this  as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  country  out  of  the  one  into  the  other, 
afifair  wore  off  Still,  the  office  was  al-  The  old  -  fashioned  country  newspaper 
ways  rather  a  livelj-  scene,  for  the  pajier  formed  almost  the  sole  intellectual  ex- 
was  not  delivered  at  the  village  houses,  perience  of  the  remote  and  quiet  folks 
and  each  subscriber  came  and  got  his    who   dwelt  in  their  lonely  farmsteads 
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on  the  borders  of  the  woods,  witli  few  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our 

neighbors,  and  infrequent  visits  to  the  subscribers  took  no  paper  but  our  own. 

township  centre,    where  the  church,  a  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  much 

store  or  two,  and  a  tavern  constituted  a  more  reading  done  now  on  the  farms, 
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village.  They  got  it  out  of  the  post- 
office  there  once  a  week,  and  read  it  in 
the  scanty  leisure  left  them  by  their 
farm-work,  or  their  household  drudgery, 
and  I  dare  say  they  found  it  interesting. 
There  were  some  men  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, tongueyer  than  the  rest,  who,  when 
they  called  on  us,  seemed  to  have  got  it 
by  heart,  and  who  were  ready  to  defend 
or  combat  its  positions  with  all  comers ; 
this  sort  usually  took  some  other  jjaper, 
too,  an  agricultural  paper,  or  the  New 
York  Tnjbune,  as  they  called  it  ;  or  the 
weekly  edition  of  a  Cleveland  journal  ; 
it  was  generally  believed  that  Horace 
Greeley  wrote  everything  in  the  Try- 
bune,  and  when  a  country  subscriber 
unfolded  his  Trybune,  he  said,  with 
comfortable  expectation,  "  Well,  let's 
see  what  old  Horace   says  this  week." 


but  I  doubt  it.  In  the  villages,  how- 
ever, the  circulation  of  the  nearest  city 
dailies  is  pretty  general,  and  there  is  a 
large  sale  of  the  Sunday  editions.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  is  an  advantage,  but 
in  the  undeniable  decay  of  interest  in 
the  local  preaching,  some  sort  of  men- 
tal relish  for  the  only  day  of  leisure  is 
necessary.  It  is  not  so  much  a  pity 
that  they  read  the  Sunday  papers,  as 
that  the  Sunday  papers  are  so  bad.  If 
they  were  carefully  and  conscientiously 
made  up,  they  could  be  of  great  use  ; 
they  wait  their  reformer,  and  they  do 
not  seem  impatient  for  him 

In  the  old  time,  we  printers  were 
rather  more  in  touch  with  the  world 
outside  on  the  journalistic  lines  than 
most  of  our  fellow-villagers,  but  other- 
wise we  were  as  remote  as  any  of  them, 
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aiul  tlic  weekly  issue  of  the  paper  had 
not  olteu  auythixig  tuiiiultuously  excit- 
ing for  us.  The  greatest  event  of  our 
year  was  the  publication  of  the  Presi- 


dent's Message,  which  was  a  thrill  in 
my  childish  life  long  before  I  had  any 
conception  of  its  meaning.  I  fancy 
that  the  patent  inside,  now  so  univer- 
sally used  by  the  country  papers,  orig- 
inated in  the  custom  which  the  print- 
ers within  easy  reach  of  a  large  city  had 
of  supi^lying "  themselves  with  an  edi- 
tion of  the  President's  Message,  to  be 
folded  into  their  own  sheet,  when  they 
did  not  print  their  outside  on  the  back 
of  it.  There  was  always  a  hot  rivalry 
between  the  local  papers  in  getting  out 
the  Message,  whether  it  was  bought 
ready  printed,  or  whether  it  was  set  up 
in  the  office  and  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  paper.  We  had  no  local  rival, 
but  all  the  same  we  made  haste  when  it 
was  a  question  of  the  Message.  The 
printers  filled  their  cases  with  type, 
ready  for  the  early  copy  of  the  Mes- 
sage, which  the  editor  used  every  de- 
vice to  secure  ;  when  it  was  once  in 
hand  they  worked  dr^y  and  night  till 
it  was  all  up,  and  then  the  paper  was 


put  to  pi-ess  at  once,  without  regard 
to  the  usual  publication  day  ;  and  the 
community  was  as  nearly  electrified  as 
could  be  vfith  our  joui'nalistic  enter- 
prise, which  was  more 
important  in  our  eyes 
than  the  matters  the 
message  treated  of. 

There  is  no  longer 
the  eager  popular  expec- 
tation of  the  President's 
Message  that  there  once 
seemed  to  be  ;  and  I 
think  it  is  something  of 
;i  loss,  that  ebb  of  the 
liijii  tide  of  political 
1(1  hug  which  began  with 
the  era  of  our  immense 
material  prosperity.  It 
was  a  feeling  that  form- 
ed a  solidarity  of  all  the 
citizens,  and  if  it  wa» 
not  always,  or  often,  the 
highest  interest  which 
can  unite  men,  it  was  at 
least  not  that  deadly  and 
selfish  cult  of  business, 
which  centres  each  of  us 
in  his  own  afi'airs  and 
kills  even  our  curiosity 
js  for  a  '"'^^'^^Iju  about  others.  Very  like- 
ly people  were  less  bent 
on  the  pursuit  of  wealth  in  those  days, 
because  there  was  less  chance  then  to- 
grow  rich,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
were  less  bent  in  that  direction,  and  that 
they  gave  their  minds  to  other  things 
more  than  they  do  now.  I  think  those 
other  things  were  larger  things,  and  that 
our  civic  tyjie  was  once  nobler  than  it  is. 
It  was  before  the  period  of  corruption, 
when  it  was  not  yet  fully  known  that 
dollars  can  do  the  work  of  votes,  when 
the  votes  as  yet  rather  outnumbered  the 
dollars,  and  more  of  us  had  the  one  than 
had  the  other.  The  great  statesman, 
not  the  great  miUiouaire,  was  then  the 
American  ideal,  and  aU  about  in  the 
villages  and  on  the  farms  the  people 
were  eager  to  know  what  the  President 
had  said  to  Congress.  They  are  not  ea- 
ger to  know  now,  and  that  seems  rather 
a  pity.  Is  it  because  in  the  war  that 
destroyed  slavery,  the  American  De- 
mocracy died,  and  by  ojieration  of  the 
same  fatal  anomaly  the  American  Plu- 
tocracy, which  Lincoln  foreboded,  was 
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bom  ;  and  the  people  instinctively  feel 
that  they  have  no  longer  the  old  inter- 
est in  President  or  Congress  ? 

There  are  those  that  say  so,  and 
whether  they  are  right  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  into  the  great  centres 
where  money  is  heaped  up,  the  life  of 
the  country  is  drained,  and  the  coun- 
try press  has  suffered  with  the  other 
local  interests.  The  railroads  penetrate 
everywhere,  and  carry  the  city  papers 
seven  times  a  week,  where  the  home  pa- 
per pays  its  tardy  visit  once,  with  a  j)at- 
ent  inside  imported  from  the    nearest 


ents  of  the  invasive  dailies.  Other  causes 
have  worked  against  the  country  press. 
In  counties  where  there  were  once  two 
or  three  papers,  there  are  now  eight  or 
ten,  without  a  material  increase  of  jjop- 
ulation  to  draw  upon  for  support.  The 
county  printing,  which  the  paper  of  the 
dominant  party  could  reckon  uj)on,  is 
now  shared  with  other  papers  of  the 
same  poHties,  and  the  amateur  printing- 
offices  belonging  to  ingenious  boys  in 
every  neighborhood  get  much  of  the 
small  job-work  which  once  came  to  the 
publisher. 


weird   hour  my  fath( 


_  -centre,  and  its  few  columns  of  It  is  useless  to  quarrel  with  the  course 
neighborhood  gossip,  too  inconsiderable  of  events,  for  which  no  one  is  more  to 
to  be  gathered  up  by  the  correspond-    blame  than  another,  though  human  nat- 
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ure  loves  a  scapegoat,  and  from  time  to 
time  we  load  up  some  individual  with 
the  common  sins,  and  drive  him  into  a 
wilderness  where  he  seems  rather  to  en- 
joy himself  than  otherwise.  I  suppose 
that  even  if  the  conditions  had  contin- 
ued favorable,  the  country  jjress  could 
never  have  become  the  influence  which 
our  editor  fondly  hoped  and  earnestly 
strove  to  make  it.  Like  all  of  us  who 
work  at  all,  the  country  printer  had  to 
woi'k  too  hard  ;  and  he  had  little  time 
to  think  or  to  tell  how  to  make  life  bet- 
ter and  truer  in  any  sort.  His  paper 
had  once  perhaps  as  much  influence  as 
the  country  pulpit  ;  its  supjjoi't  was 
certainly  of  the  same  scanty  and  reluc- 


tant soi't,  without  consecration  by  an 
avowed  self-devotion.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  the  main  chance  first,  and 
after  that  there  was  often  no  other 
chance,  or  he  lost  sight  of  it.  I  should 
not  instance  him  as  an  exemplary  man, 
and  I  should  be  very  far  from  idealizing 
him  ;  I  should  not  like  even  to  under- 
take the  task  of  idealizing  a  city  jour- 
nalist ;  and  yet,  in  the  retrospect  at 
least,  the  country  printer  has  his  pathos 
for  me — the  jjathos  of  a  man  who  began 
to  follow  a  thankless  calling  because  he 
loved  it.  and  kept  on  at  it  because  he 
loved  it,  or  else  because  its  service  had 
warped  and  cramped  him  out  of  form 
to  follow  any  other. 


EARLY  IN  THE  SPRING. 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Light  foot  and  tight  foot 

And  green  grass  spread: 
Early  in  the  morning — 

But  hope  is  on  ahead. 

Stout  foot  and  proud  foot 

And  gray  dust  spread : 

Early  in  the  evening. 

And  hope  lies  dead. 

Long  life  and  short  life — 

The  last  word  said — 

Early  in  the  evening, 

There  lies  the  bed. 


Brief  day  and  bright  day 
And  simset  red, 

Early  in  the  evening 

The  stars  arc  overhead. 
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I  KNOW  not  in  what  fasliioB  she  was  made, 

Nor  what  her  voice  was,  when  she  used  to  speak, 
Nor  if  the  silken  lashes  threw  a  shade 
On  wan  or  ros_v  cheek. 

I  j^icture  her  with  sorrowful  vague  eyes 

Illumed  with  such  strange  gleams  of  inner  light 
As  linger  in  the  drift  of  London  skies 
Ere  twilight  turns  to  night. 

I  know  not ;   I  conjecture.     'Twas  a  girl 

That  with  her  own  most  gentle  desj^erate  hand 
From  out  God's  mystic  setting  plucked  life's  pearl— 
'Tis  hard  to  understand. 

So  precious  life  is  !     Even  to  the  old 

The  hours  are  as  a  miser's  coins,  and  she — 
Within  her  hands  lay  youth's  tmmiuted  gold 
And  all  felicity. 

The  winged  impetuous  sjiirit,  the  white  flame 

That  was  her  soul  once,  whither  has  it  Hown? 
Above  her  brow  gray  lichens  blot  her  name 
Ui^on  the  caiTen  stone. 

This  is  her  Book  of  Verses — wren-like  notes, 

Shy  franknesses,  blind  gropings,  haunting  fears : 
At  times  across  the  chords  abruptly  floats 
A  mist  of  passionate  tears. 

A  fragile  lyre  too  tensely  keyed  and  strung, 

A  broken  music,  weirdly  incomplete  : 
Here  a  proud  mind,  self-baffled  and  self-stung, 
Lies  coiled  in  dark  defeat. 
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T  was  a  freshly  fur- 
rowed field,  so  large 
that  the  eye  at  first 
scarcely  took  in  its 
magnitude.  The  ir- 
regular surface  of  ujj- 
turued,  oily,  wave- 
shaped  clods  took  the 
appeai-ance  of  a  vast, 
black,  chopping  sea,  that  reached  from 
the  actual  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
to  the  low  hills  of  the  Coast  Range. 
The  sea-breeze  that  blew  chilly  over 
this  bleak  expanse  added  to  that  fancy, 
and  the  line  of  straggling  whitewashed 
farm  buildings,  that  half-way  across 
lifted  themselves  above  it,  seemed  to 
be  placed  on  an  island  in  its  midst. 
Even  the  one  or  two  huge,  misshapen 
agricultural  machines,  abandoned  iu 
the  furrows,  bore  an  odd  resemblance 
to  hulks  or  barges  adrift  ujion  its 
waste. 

This  marine  suggestion  was  equal- 
ly noticeable  from  the  door  of  one  of 
the  farm  buildings  —  a  long,  detached 
wooden  shed— into  which  a  number  of 
farm  laborers  were  slowly  filing,  al- 
though one  man  was  apparently  enovigh 
impressed  by  it  to  linger  and  gaze  over 
that  rigid  sea.  Except  in  their  rough 
dress  and  the  labor -stains  of  soil  on 
their  hands  and  faces,  they  rejireseuted 
no  particular  iy^e  or  class.  They  were 
young  and  old,  robust  and  delicate, 
dull  and  intelligent  ;  kept  together 
only  by  some  pliilosopliical,  cnreless, 
or  hunidi'.iiis  a<-ci].taiirc  of  .',|niillv  (  n- 
forced  ciiTmiisian,-..  in  tli.ii-  liil„.rs.  as 
convicts  iiii;;ht  haM'  liceii.  Vuv  Uicy 
had  been  picked  up  on  the  streets  and 
wharves  of  San  Francisco — discharged 
sailors,  broken-do■^^^l  miners,  hcli'lcss 
new-comers,  unemphiycil  ]iri>ri'ssii>iia] 
men,  and  ruined  traders  to  assist  in 
ploughing  and  plaiiting  cm  rtain  lii'oail 
leagues  of  rich  alluvial  soil  for  a  specu- 
lative Joint  Stock  Company,  at  a  week- 
ly wage  that  would  have  made  an  Eu- 
ropean peasant  independent  for  half  a 
yeai*.     Yet  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in 


their  labor,  although  it  was  seldom 
marked  by  absolute  laziness  or  eva- 
sion, and  was  more  often  hindered  by 
ill -regulated  "sinirts"  and  excessive 
effort,   as   if   the  laborer  was   anxious 


■t  th 


itll 


rl,i,.|l\ 


it  ;  fur  in  the  few 
lian'jc'il  there  was 
pri  s(  lit.  and  they 
t  tluy  were  going 
to  <ln  wIh  II  ila'ir  work  was  over.  They 
were  LTi  gallons  only  at  their  meals  La 
one  (if  tlir  sheds,  or  when  at  night  they 
sought  their  "  bunks "  or  berths  to- 
gether in  the  larger  building. 

The  man  who  had  lingered  to  look  at 
the  dreary  jsrosjiect  had  a  somewhat 
gloomy,  discontented  face,  whose  sen- 
sitive lines  indicated  a  certain  suscep- 
tibility to  s\icli  impressions.  He  was 
fuitlier  distinguished  by  having  also 
lingered  lunger  with  the  washing  of  his 
hands  and  face  in  the  battered  tin  ba- 
sin, on  a  stool  beside  the  door,  and  by 
tlie  circnmstiiDcc  that  the  operation  re- 
vcided  the  fact  that  tliev  were  whiter 
than  tliose  nt  his  eunii.ain.ujs.  Drying 
his  tin-eis  sl..\\ly  (in  tin'  h.ug  ro'ller- 
tiiwi  1,  lie  stddd  gazing  with  a  kind  of 
haiil  ali.^f  larticin  across  the  darkenmg 
field,  the  sti  ip  of  faded  colorless  shore, 
and  the  chill,  gray  sea,  to  the  dividing 
jjoint  of  land  on  the  opposite  coast, 
which  in  the  dying  daylight  was  silhou- 
etted against  the  cold  horizon. 

He  knew  that  around  that  point  and 
behind  it  lav  the  fierce,  half-grown, 
lialf-tfimeil  ci'tv  of  vestenlav  that  had 
winked  liis  iiiin.  ' -[[  «as  searcely  a 
year  a-o  tlial  li.  had  iilnn-cl  into"  its 
wildest  exei'sses — a  reekkss  gambler 
among  sjjeculators,  a  hopeless  specu- 
lator among  gand)lers — until  the  little 
fortune  he  had  l)rout;lit  thitlier  had 
heeii  swejit  awav. 

I'll. in  time  in  time  he  had  ke]it  up 
his  tailing  spirit  with  the  feverish  ex- 
altation of  dissipation,  until,  awakening 
fi-om  a  drunkard's  dream  one  morning, 
he  had  found  himself  on  board  a  steam- 
boat crossing  the  bay  in  conqiany  witli 
a  gang  of  farm  laborers  with  whom  ho 
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was  hired.  A  bitter  smile  crossed  his 
lips  as  his  eyes  hovered  over  the  cold, 
rugged  fields  before  him.  Yet  he  kuew 
that  they  had  saved  him.  The  unac- 
customed manual  labor  in  the  open  air, 
the  regular  hours,  the  silent,  heavy, 
passionless  nights,  the  plain  but  whole- 
some food,  were  all  slowly  restoring  his 
youth  and  strength  again.  Temj^ta- 
tiou  and  passion  had  alike  fled  these 
unlovely  fields  and  grim  employment. 
Yet  he  was  not  grateful.  He  nursed 
his  dreary  convalescence  as  he  had  his 
previous  dissipation,  as  part  of  a  wrong 
done  him  by  one  for  whose  sake,  he 
was  wont  to  believe,  he  had  sacrificed 
himself.     That  person  was  a  woman. 

Turning  at  last  from  the  prospect 
and  his  bitter  memories  to  join  his 
companions,  he  found  that  tliey  had 
all  passed  in.  The  benches  before  the 
long  table  on  which  supper  was  s^aread 
were  already  filled,  and  he  stood  in 
hesitation,  looking  down  the  line  of 
sUent  and  hungrily  preoccupied  men 
on  either  side.  A  young  girl,  who  was 
standing  near  a  smaller  serving-table, 
apparently  assisting  an  older  woman  in 
directing  the  operation  of  half  a  dozen 
Chinese  waiters,  moved  forward  and 
cleared  a  place  for  him  at  a  side-table, 
pushing  before  it  the  only  chair  in  the 
room — the  one  she  had  lately  vacated. 
As  she  i^laced  some  of  the  dishes  before 
him  with  a  timid  ostentation,  and  her 
large  but  well- shaped  hands  came  sud- 
denly in  contact  with,  and  in  direst 
contrast  to  his  own  whiter  and  more 
delicate  ones,  she  blushed  faintlj'.  He 
lifted  his  eyes  to  hers. 

He  had  seen  her  half  a  dozen  times 
before,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
ranch  superintendent,  and  occasionally 
assisted  her  mother  in  this  culinary 
supei-vision — which  did  not,  however, 
bring  her  into  any  familiar  association 
with  the  men.  Even  the  younger  ones, 
perhaps  from  over-consciousness  of 
their  inferior  position  or  the  preoccu- 
pation of  their  labor,  never  indulged 
in  any  gallantry  toward  her,  and  he 
himself,  in  his  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  the  whole  sex,  had  scarcely 
noticed  that  she  was  good  -  looking. 
But  this  naive  exhibition  of  preference 
could  not  be  overlooked,  either  by  his 
companions,  who  smiled  cynically  across 


the  table,  or  by  himself,  from  whose 
morbid  fancy  it  struck  an  ignoble  sug- 
gestion. Ah,  well !  the  gii-1  was  pretty 
—  the  daughter  of  his  emjjloyer,  who 
rumor  said  owned  a  controlling  share 
in  the  company  ;  why  shovild  he  not 
make  this  chance  preference  lead  to 
something,  if  only  to  ameliorate,  in 
ways  like  this,  his  desi^icable  position 
here.  He  knew  the  value  of  his  own 
good  looks,  his  superior  education,  and 
a  certain  recklessness  which  women 
liked  ;  why  should  he  not  profit  by 
them  as  well  as  the  one  woman  who 
had  brought  him  to  this?  He  owed 
her  sex  nothing  ;  if  those  among  them 
who  were  not  bad  were  only  fools, 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
deceive  them  as  they  had  him.  There 
was  aU  this  small  audacity  and  cynical 
purpose  in  his  brown  eyes  as  he  delib- 
erately fixed  them  on  hers.  And  I 
grieve  to  say  that  these  abominable 
sentiments  seemed  only  to  impart  to 
them  a  certain  attractive  brilliancy,  and 
a  determination  which  the  uu  determin- 
ing sex  is  apt  to  admire. 

She  blushed  again,  dropped  her  eyes, 
replied  to  his  significant  thanks  with  a 
few  indistinct  words,  and  drew  away 
from  the  table  with  a  sudden  timidity 
that  was  half  confession. 

She  did  not  approach  him  again  dur- 
ing the  meal,  but  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  sudden  interest  in  the  efiiciency  of 
the  waiters,  generally,  which  she  had 
not  shown  before.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  merely  an  effort  at 
concealment,  or  an  awakened  recogni- 
tion of  her  duty  ;  but,  after  the  fashion 
of  her  sex — and  perhaps  in  contrast  to 
his — she  was  kinder  that  evening  to  the 
average  man  on  account  of  him.  He 
did  not,  however-,  notice  it ;  nor  did 
her  absence  interfere  with  his  now 
healthy  aj^petite  ;  he  finished  his  meal, 
and  oiily  when  he  rose  to  take  his  hat 
from  the  peg  above  him,  did  he  glance 
around  the  room.  Their  eyes  met 
again.  As  he  passed  out,  although  it 
was  dark,  he  put  on  his  hat  a  little 
more  smartly. 

The  air  was  clear  and  cold,  but  the 
outlines  of  the  landscape  had  vanished. 
His  comi^anions,  with  the  instinct  of 
tired  animals,  were  already  making 
their  way  in  knots  of  two  or  three,  or 
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in  silent  file,  across  the  intervening 
8j)ace  between  the  building  and  their 
dorniitorv.  A  few  had  already  lit  their 
pipes  and  were  walking  leisurely,  but 
the  majority  were  hurrying  from  the 
chill  sea-breeze  to  the  warmth  and  com- 
fort of  the  long,  well-lit  room,  lined 
with  blanketed  berths,  and  set  with 
plain  -wooden  chairs  and  tables.  The 
young  man  lingered  for  a  moment  on 
the  wooden  j'hitform  outside  the  din- 
ing-shed — partly  to  eviide  tliis  only  so- 
cial gathering  of  liis  tVllows  as  llicv  re- 
tired for  the  ni-ht.  iin.l  paitly  attracted 
by  a  strange  fasL-iuiitimi  to  the  faint 
distant  glow,  beyond  the  point  of  laud, 
which  indicated  the  lights  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

There  was  a  slight  rustle  behind 
him  !  It  was  the  young  girl,  who  with 
a  white  woollen  scarf  thrown  over  her 
head  and  shoulders,  had  just  left  the 
room.  She  started  when  she  saw  him, 
and  for  an  instant  hesitated. 

"You  are  going  home,  Miss  Wood- 
ridge  ?  "  he  said,  pleasantly. 

"  Yes,"  she  returned,  in  a  faint,  em- 
bai-rassed  voice.  "  I  thought  I'd  run 
on  ahead  of  Ma  !  " 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  accomjmny 
you  ?  " 

"  It's  only  a  step,"  she  protested,  in- 
dicating the  light  in  the  window  of 
the  superintendenfs  house — the  most 
remote  of  the  group  of  buildings,  yet 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

"But  it's  quite  dark,"  he  persisted, 
smilingl}'. 

She  stepped  from  the  platform  to  the 
ground ;  he  instantly  followed  and 
ranged  himself  at  a  little  distance  from 
her  side.  She  ijrotested  still  feebly 
against  his  "troubling  hiiuselt',''  but  in 
another  moment  they  were  walking  on 
quietly  together.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
paces  from  the  platform  they  came 
ujoon  the  uplioaved  clods  of  the  fresh 
furrows,  and  their  jjrogress  over  them 
was  slow  and  ditlicult. 

"Shall  I  help  you?  Will  you  take 
my  arm  ?  "  he  said,  politely. 

"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Iteddy. " 

So  !  she  knew  his  name  !  He  tried 
to  look  into  her  eyes,  but  the  woollen 
scarf  hid  her  head.  After  all,  there  was 
nothing  strange  in  her  kuowng  him  ; 
she  probably  had  the  names  of  the  men 


before  her  in  tlie  dining-room,  or  on 
the  books.     After  a  pause  he  said  : 

"  You  quite  startled  me.  One  be- 
comes such  a  mere  working  machine 
here,  that  one  quite  forgets  one's  own 
name.  Esjjeciallv  with  the  prefix  of 
'Mr.   " 

"  And  if  it  don't  hajipen  to  be  one's 
real  name  either,"  said  the  girl,  with  an 
odd,  timid  audacity. 

He  looked  uj)  quickly  —  more  at- 
tracted by  her  manner  than  her  ^>ords  ; 
more  amused  than  angry. 

"  But  Eeddy  hajjpens  to  be  my  real 
name." 

"Oh!" 

"  What  made  you  think  it  was  not  ?  " 

The  clods  over  which  they  were  clam- 
bering were  so  uneven  that  sometimes 
the  young  girl  was  mounting  one  at 
the  same  moment  that  Reddy  was  de- 
scending from  another.  Her  rejily, 
half  muffled  in  her  shawl,  was  delivered 
over  his  head.  "  Oh,  because  Pa  says 
most  of  the  men  here  don't  give  their 
real  names  —  they  don't  care  to  be 
known  afterward.  Ashamed  of  their 
work,  I  reckon." 

His  face  flushed  a  moment,  even  in 
the  darkness.  He  ivas  ashamed  of  his 
work,  and  perhajis  a  little  of  the  jnti- 
f  ul  sport  he  was  beginning.  But  oddly 
enoiigh,  the  aggressive  criticism  only 
whetted  his  jjurj^ose.  The  girl  was 
evidently  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
herself ;  why  should  he  be  over-chival- 
rous ? 

"  It  isn't  very  pleasant  to  be  doing 
the  work  of  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  a  ma- 
chine, if  you  can  do  other  things,"  he 
said,  half  seriously. 

"  But  you  never  used  to  do  anything 
at  all,  did  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  hesitated.  Here  was  a  chance  to 
give  her  an  affecting  history  of  his 
former  exalted  fortune  and  position, 
and  ]'erliaps  even  to  stir  her  evidently 
roiiiaiific  nature  with  some  suggestion 
of  his  saciillces  to  one  of  her  own  sex. 
Women  liki'.l  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
aroused  at  once  their  emulation  and 
their  conileniiiation  of  each  other.  He 
seized  the  ojiportunity,  but — for  some 
reason,  he  knew  not  why — awkwardly 
and  clumsily,  with  a  simulated  jiathos 
that  was  lachrymose,  a  self-assertion 
that  was  boastful,  and  a  dramatic  man- 
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ner  that  was  uureal.  Suddenly  tlie  girl 
stopped  him. 

"Yes,  I  know  all  that,  Pa  told  me. 
Told  me  you'd  been  given  away  by  some 
woman." 

His  face  again  flushed  —  this  time 
with  anger.  The  utter  failure  of  his 
story  to  excite  her  interest,  and  her 
perfect  j^ossession  of  herself  and  the 
situation — so  unlike  her  conduct  a  few 
moments  before  — ■  made  him  savagelj' 
silent,  and  he  clambered  on  sullenly  at 
her  side.  Presently  she  stopped,  bal- 
ancing herself  with  a  dexterity  he  could 
not  imitate  on  one  of  the  larger  wp- 
heayed  clods,  and  said  : 

"  I  was  thinking  that,  as  you  can't  do 
much  -n-itli  those  hands  of  yours,  dig- 
ging and  shovelling,  and  not  much 
with  j'our  feet  either,  over  ploughed 
ground,  you  might  do  some  inside 
work,  that  would  pay  you  better,  too. 
You  might  help  in  the  dining-room, 
setting  table  and  washing  uj),  helijing 
Ma  and  me — though  /  don't  do  much 
except  overseeing.  I  could  show  you 
what  to  do  at  first,  and  you'd  leam 
quick  enough.  If  you  say  'yes,'  I'll 
speak  to  Pa  to-night.  He'll  do  what- 
ever I  say." 

The  rage  and  shame  that  filled  his 
breast  choked  even  the  bitter  laugh 
that  first  rose  to  his  li^DS.  If  he  could 
have  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her 
with  marked  indignation,  he  would 
have  done  so,  but  they  were  scarcely 
half  -  way  across  the  field  ;  his  stum- 
bling retreat  would  have  only  apjoeared 
ridiculous,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  she  would  not  have  looked 
upon  it  as  merely  a  confession  of  his 
inability  to  keep  up  with  her.  And  yet 
there  was  sometliing  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating and  taiit;iliziiig  in  tlic  situation. 
She  did  not  SI ■!■  i\u-  sarilmiic  glitter  in 
his  eye  as  he  siiid,  brutally: 

"  Ha  !  and  that  would  give  me  the 
exquisite  jileasure  of  being  near  you." 

She  seemed  a  little  confused,  even 
under  her  enwrappiugs,  and  in  step- 
ping down  her  foot  slipped.  Eeddy 
instantly  scrambled  up  to  her  and 
caught  her  as  she  was  pitching  forward 
into  the  furrow.  Yet  in  the  struggle 
to  keep  his  own  foothold  he  was  aware 
that  she  was  assisting  him,  and  al- 
though he  had  passed  his  arm  around 


her  waist,  as  if  for  her  better  security, 
it  was  only  through  her  firm  grasj)  of 
his  wrists   that   he   regained   his   own 
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footing.  The  "  clovid  "  had  fallen  back 
from  her  head  and  shoulders,  her  heavy 
hair  ha<l  brushed  his  cheek  and  left  its 
faint  .1,1., I-  in  liis  nostrils  ;  the  rounded 
(.utlinc  "f  lici- ll-urc  lia.l  1» en  slightly 
drawn  against  his  owmi.  His  mean  re- 
sentment wavered  ;  her  projjosition, 
which  at  first  seemed  only  insulting, 
now  took  a  vague  form  of  satisfaction  ; 
his  ironical  sviggestion  seemed  a  natural 
exjiression.  "Well,  I  say  'yes,'  then," 
he  said,  with  an  ati'ected  laugh.  "  That 
is,  if  you  think  I  can  manage  to  do  the 
work  ;  it  is  not  exactly  in  my  line,  you 
know."  Yet  he  somehow  felt  that  his 
laugh  was  feeble  and  unconvincing. 

"  Oh,  it's  easy  enough,"  said  the  girl, 
quietly.  "  You've  only  got  to  be  clean 
— and  that's  in  your  line,  I  should  say." 

"And  if  I  thought  it  would  please 
you,"  he  added,  with  another  attenqit 
at  gallantry. 

She  did  not  reply,  but  moved  steadily 
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on,   he    fancied   ;i    little    nidi-e    raiiidly.  witli  l>otli  hands,  and  seut  him  toi)pliug 

They  were  nearing'  the  house  ;  he  felt  from  the  platform  to  the  ground.     He 

he  w.is  k)sing  time    and    opportunity,  scrambled    quickly    to    his    feet  again, 

Tlie  uneven  nature  of  the  ground  kept  Mushed,  angry,  and — frightened  !     Per- 

hira  from  walking  immediately  beside  haps    she    would   call    her   father ;    he 

her,  unless   he  held  her  hand  or  arm.  would  be  insulted,  or  worse— laughed 


Yet  an  odd  timidity 
was  overtaking  him. 
Surely  this  was  the 
same  girl  whose  con- 
sciousness and  sus- 
ceptibility were  so 
ajipareut  a  moment 
ago,  yet  her  siieech 
had  been  inconsist- 
ent, uiis\iii],a(heti<\ 
and  coldl'v  piuctical. 
"It's  very  kind  of 
you,"  he  be.nan  again, 
scram Ijling  up  one 
side  of  the  furrow  as 
she  descended  ou  the 
other,  "to — to — take 
such  an  interest  in 
— in  a  stranger,  and 
I  wish  you  knew 
how  — "  (she  had 
mounted  the  ridge 
again,  and  stood  bal- 
ancing herself  as  if 
waiting  for  him  to 
finish  his  sentence), 
"how — how  deeply — 
I — I "  She  drop- 
ped quickly  down 
again  wdth  the  same 


at  !  He  had  lost  even 
this  ijitiful  chance  of 
bettering  his  eon<li- 
tion.  But  he  was  as 
relieved  as  he  was  sur- 
prised, to  see  that  she 
was  standing  quietly 
on  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  ajsjjarently 
waiting  for  him  to 
rise.  Her  face  was 
still  uncovered,  still 
slightly  flushed,  but 
bearing  no  trace  of 
either  insult  or  anger. 
When  he  stood  erect 
again,  she  looked  at 
him  gravely  and  drew 
the  woollen  cloud 
over  her  head,  as  she 
said,  calmly,  "Then 
,  .  I'll  tell  Pa  you'll  take 
^  the  jilace,  and  I  reck- 
on you'll  begin  to- 
morrow morning." 

II. 

AxGEEED,  discom- 
fited,  and  jahysically 


movement  of  uneasy  consciousness,  and  and  morally  beaten,  James  Eeddy  stui 

he  left   the  sentence  unfinished.      The  bled   and    clambered   back   across    the 

house  was  now  only  a  few  yards  away  ;  field.      The   beam    of   light    that    had 

he  hurried  forward,  but  she  reached  the  streamed  out  over  the  dark  field  as  the 

wooden   j)latform    and    stood   upon   it  door  opened  and  shut  on  the  girl,  left 

first.     He,   however,   at   the   same  mo-  him    doublv  confused  and  bewildered. 


ment  caught  her  hand. 

"I  want  to  thank  3'ou,"he  said 
say  good-ni,u;ht." 

"  Good-night."  Her  voice  was  indis 
tinet  again,  and  she  was  trembling 
Emboldened  and  reckless,  he  spran;. 
upon  the  platform,  and  eneirclhig  her 


In  his  dull  anger  and  mortification, 
1  there  seemed  only  one  course  for  him 
to  pursue.  He  would  demand  his 
wages  in  the  morning,  and  cut  the 
whole  concern.  He  would  go  back  to 
San  Francisco  and  w'ork  there,  where 
he  at  least  had  friends  who  respected 


with  one  arm,  with  his  other  hand  he  his  station.  Yet,  he  ought  to  have  re- 
unloosed  the  woollen  cloud  around  her  fused  the  girl's  oft'er  before  she  had 
head  and  bared  her  faintly  flushed  repulsed  him  ;  his  retreat  now  meant 
cheek  and  half-open,  hurriedly  breath-  nothing,  and  might  even  tempt  her,  in 
ing  lijjs.  But  the  next  moment  she  her  vulgar  j^ique,  to  reveal  her  rebuff 
threw  her  head  back  with  a  single  pow-  of  him.  He  raised  his  eyes  mechauic- 
erful  movement,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  ally,  and  looked  gloomily  across  the 
him,  with  scarcely  an  efibrt  cast  him  off  dark  waste  and  distant  bay  to  the  op- 
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posite  shore.  But  the  fog  had  already 
hidden  the  glow  of  the  city's  lights,  and 
thickening  around  the  horizon,  seemed 
to  be  slowly  hemming  him  in  with  the 
dreary  Raucho.  In  his  j)i'esent  frame 
of  mind  there  was  a  certain  fatefulness 
in  this  that  jirecluded  his  once  free 
agency,  and  to  that  extent  relieved  and 
absolved  /( im  of  any  choice.  He  reached 
the  dormitory  and  its  turned-down 
lights  in  a  state  of  tired  and  dull  un- 
certainty, for  which  sleej)  seemed  to 
offer  the  only  relief.  He  rolled  himself 
in  his  blankets  with  an  animal  instinct 
of  comfort  and  shut  his  eyes,  but  their 
sense  appeared  to  ojjen  upon  Nelly 
Woodridge  as  she  stood  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  platform.  Even 
through  the  dull  pain  of  his  bruised 
suscei^tibilities  he  was  conscious  of  a 
strange  satisfaction  he  had  not  felt  be- 
fore. He  fell  asleej)  at  last,  to  waken 
only  to  the  sunlight  streaming  through 
the  curtainless  windows  on  his  face. 
To  his  surprise  the  long  shed  was 
emi^ty  and  deserted,  excej^t  for  a  single 
Chinaman  who  was  sweeping  the  floor 
at  the  further  end.  As  Reddy  started 
up  the  man  turned  and  apjDroached 
him  with  a  characteristic,  vague,  and 
patient  smile. 

"  All  lity,  John,  you  sleepee  heap ! 
Mistel  Woodlidge  he  say  you  no  go 
wolkee  field  allee  same  Mellikan  man. 
You  stoppee  inside  housee  allee  same 
me.  Shabbee  ?  You  come  to  glubbee 
(grub)  now  "  (pointing  to  the  distant  din- 
ing-shed),  "  and  then  you  washee  dish." 

The  full  extent  of  his  new  degrada- 
tion flashed  upon  Reddy  with  this  add- 
ed insult  of  his  brother  menial's  impli- 
cit equality.  He  understood  it  all.  He 
had  been  detached  from  the  field- 
workers  and  was  to  come  to  a  later 
breakfast,  perhaps  the  broken  victuals 
of  the  first  repast,  and  wash  the  dishes. 
He  remembered  his  new  bargain.  Very 
well !  he  would  refuse  positively,  take 
his  dismissal,  and  leave  that  moruing ! 
He  hurriedly  dressed  himself,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Chinaman  into  the  open  air. 

The  fog  still  hung  upon  the  distant 
bay  and  hid  the  opposite  point.  lint 
the  sun  shone  with  dry  Califoriiiaii 
brilliancy  over  the  league-long  field 
around  him,  revealing  every  detail  of 
the  Kancho  with  sharp,  matter-of-fact 
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directness,  and  without  the  least  illu- 
sion of  distance  or  romance.  The 
rough,  unplaned,  uupainted  walls  of 
the  dinner-shed  stood  out  clearly  be- 
fore him  ;  the  half  -  filled  buckets  of 
water  on  the  near  platform,  and  the  im- 
mense tubs  piled  with  dirty  dishes. 
He  scowled  darkly  as  he  walked  for- 
ward, conscious,  nevertheless,  of  the  in- 
vigorating discipline  of  the  morning 
air  and  the  wholesome  whijj  in  the  sky 
above  him.  He  entered  sharply  and 
aggressively.  To  his  relief,  the  room 
at  first  sight  seemed  like  the  dormi- 
tory he  had  just  left,  to  be  empty.  But 
a  voice,  clear,  dry,  direct,  and  practical 
as  the  morning  itself,  spoke  in  his  ear  : 
"  Mornin',  Reddy  !  Mj'  daughter  says 
you're  willin'  to  take  an  indoor  job,  and 
I  reckon,  speakin'  square,  as  man  to 
man,  it's  more  in  your  line  than  what 
you've  bin  dom'.  It  mayn't  be  high- 
toned  work,  but  work's  icork  anyhow 
you  can  fix  it  ;  and  the  only  diifereuce 
I  kin  see  is  in  the  work  that  a  man  does 
squarely,  and  the  work  that  he  shirks." 

"But,"  said  Reddy,  hurriedly,  "  there's 
a  mistake.     I  came  here  only  to " 

"  Work  like  the  others,  I  understand. 
Well,  you  see  you  can't.  You  do  your 
best,  I  know.  I  ain't  findin'  fault,  but 
it  ain't  in  your  line.  This  is,  and  the 
pay  is  better." 

"  But,"  stammered  Reddy,  "  Miss 
Woodridge  didn't  understand " 

"  Yes,  she  did,"  returned  Woodridge, 
imi5atientl_y,  "and  she  told  me.  She 
says  she'll  show  yovi  round  at  first. 
You'll  catch  on  all  right.  Sit  down  and 
eat  your  breakfast,  and  she'll  be  along 
before  you're  through.  Ez  for  me,  I 
must  get  wp  and  get.  So  long  !  "  and 
before  Reddy  had  an  ojoportunity  to 
continue  his  protest,  he  turned  away. 

The  young  man  glanced  vexatiously 
around  him.  A  breakfast  much  l)etter 
in  service  and  quality  than  the  one  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  smoked  on  the 
table.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the 
room.  He  could  hear  the  voices  of 
the  Chinese  waiters  in  the  kitchen  be- 
yond. He  was  healthily  hungrj-,  and 
riftrr  a  moment's  hesitation  sat  down 
aii<l  I)(i,''an  his  meal.  He  could  exjws- 
tnlatc  with  her  afterward,  an<l  witli- 
draw  his  promise.  He  was  entitled  to 
his  breakfast,  anyway  ! 
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Oiico  i)r  hvict',  while  thus  eii.i,'iif,'-e(T, 
lie  iieiiid  the  door  of  the  kitchen  open 
ami  the  clipijing  tread  of  the  Chinese 
wiiiters,  who  dejjosited  some  rattling 
burden  on  the  adjacent  tables,  but  be 
thought  it  i)rudent  not  to  seem  to  uo- 
tioe  them.  'NA'heu  he  bad  iinisbed,  the 
pleasant,  hesitating,  boyish  contralto 
of  Miss  Woodridge  fell  uijon  his  ear. 

"\\Tieu  you're  ready,  I'll  show  you 
how  to  begin  your  work." 

He  turned  'quickly,  with  a  flush  of 
mortification  at  being  discovered  at  his 
rei^ast,  and  his  anger  returned.  But  as 
his  eves  tVU  njinn  her  dclic;itclv  colored 
but  tnni.|uil  F,-irc.  lici-  w11-slja|,r,l  fig- 
ure, COciUcltlshly  ;lli,l  spotl,  sslv    cuffed, 

collared,  and  aproned,  and  lier  clear 
blue  but  half-averted  eyes,  he  again 
underwent  a  change.  She  certainly 
was  very  pretty— that  most  seductive 
prettiness  which  seemed  to  be  warmed 
into  life  by  her  cousciou.sness  of  him- 
self. "Why  should  he  take  her  or  him- 
self so  seriously?  Why  not  play  out 
the  farce  and  let  those  who  would  crit- 
icise him  and  think  his  acceptance  of 
the  work  degrading,  understand  that  it 
was  only  an  affair  of  gallantry.  He 
could  afford  to  serve  Woodndge  at 
least  a  few  weeks  for  the  favor  of  this 
Eachel !  Forgetful  of  his  rebuff'  of  the 
night  before,  he  fixed  his  brown  eyes 
on  hers  with  an  audacious  levity. 

"  Oh,  yes — the  work  !  Let  us  see  it. 
I'm  ready  in  name  and  nature  for  any- 
thing that  Miss  Woodridge  wants  of 
me.     I'm  just  dying  to  begin." 

His  voice  was  raised  slightly,  -with  a 
high  comedy  jauntiuess,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chinese  waiters  who  might  be 
lingering  to  see  the  "  Mellican  man  " 
assume  their  functions.  But  it  failed 
in  effect.  With  their  characteristic 
calm  acceptance  of  any  eccentricity  in 
a  "foreign  devil,"  they  scarcely  lifted 
their  eyes.  The  young  gii-1  poiJuted  to 
a  deep  basket  filled  with  dishes  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  larger  table, 
and  said,  without  looking  at  Reddy  : 

"You  had  better  begiii  by  'check- 
ing '  the  crockery.  That  is,"  counting 
the  pieces  separately  and  then  arrang- 
ing them  in  sets  as  they  come  back 
from  washing.  There's 'the  book  to 
compare  them  with  and  to  set  down 
what  is  broken,  missiug,   or  chijjped. 


You'll  have  a  clean  towel  with  you  to 
wipe  the  pieces  that  have  not  been 
cleaned  enough  ;  or,  if  they  are  too 
dirty,  you'll  send  them  back  t(j  the 
kitchen." 

"  Couldn't  I  wash  them  myself  ?  " 
said  Eeddy,  continuing  his  ostenta- 
tious levity. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  girl,  with  grave 
hesitation  ;  "  you'd  break  them." 

She  stood  watching  him,  as  with  af- 
fected hilarity  he  began  to  take  the 
dishes  from  the  basket.  But  she  no- 
ticed that  in  spite  of  this  jocular  simu- 
lation his  grasp  was  firm  and  delicate, 
and  that  tlnrc  was  no  clatter — which 
would  have  aH'cctcd  her  sensitive  ear — 
as  he  jmt  them  down.  She  laid  a  pen- 
cil and  account  book  beside  him  and 
turned  away. 

"  But  you  are  not  going  ?  "  he  said, 
in  genuine  sur^jrise. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  quietly,  "until  vou 
get  through  'checking.'  Then  'ill 
come  back  and  show  you  what  you 
have  to  do  next.  You're  getting  on 
very  well." 

"  But  that  was  because  you  were 
with  me." 

She  colored  slightly  and,  without 
looking  at  him,  moved  slowly  to  the 
door  and  disappeared. 

Reddy  went  back  to  his  work,  disap- 
pointed but  not  discomfited.  He  was 
getting  accustomed  to  the  girl's  eccen- 
tricities. Whether  it  was  the  freshness 
of  the  moi-ning  air  and  sunlight  stream- 
ing in  at  the  open  windows,  the  un- 
looked-for solitude  and  security  of  the 
empty  room,  or  that  there  was  nothing 
really  unpleasant  in  his  occupation,  he 
went  on  cheerfully  "  cheeking "  the 
dishes,  narrowly  examining  them  for 
chips  and  cracks,  and  noting  them  in 
the  bortk.  Again  discovering  that  a  few 
were  imp,  rfccflv  .■leaned  ami  wiped,  he 
reiKiireJ  1l,e  ,le[Vrt  wlHi  e.,1,1  water  au.l 
a  t-uel  Willi, .nt  fh,'  l,>ast  tla.uul.t  uf 
til,-  ,.|„iati,.ii  1.,'uig  degrading.  He  had 
tiiilslii,!  Ins  task  in  half  an  hour;  she 
lia,l  Miil  1,  til  riieil  ;  why  should  he  not  go 
on  au,l  set  the  table?  As  he  straight- 
ened and  tui-ned  the  coarse  table-cloth, 
he  made  the  discovery  thfit  tlie  long 
table  was  really  composed  of  half  a  doz- 
en smaller  ones,  and  that  the  hideous 
parallelogram  which  had  always  so  of- 
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fended  him  was  merely  the  outcome  of 
carelessness  and  want  of  taste.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  set  at  work 
to  break  up  the  monotonous  Une  and  re- 
arranged the  tables  laterally,  with  small 
open  spaces  between  them.  The  task 
was  no  light  one,  even  for  a  stronger 
man,  but  he  jjersevered  in  it  with  a 
new-found  energy  uutU  he  had  changed 
the  whole  asj)ect  of  the  room.  It  looked 
larger,  wider,  and  less  crowded ;  its 
hard,  practical,  workhouse-like  formal- 
ity had  disappeared.  He  had  paused  to 
survey  it,  panting  still  with  his  unusual 
exertion,  when  a  voice  broke  ujjou  his 
solitude. 

"  Well,  I  wanter  know  !  " 

The  voice  was  not  Nelly's,  but  that 
of  her  mother — a  large-boned,  angular 
woman  of  fifty — who  had  entered  the 
room  uuperceived.  The  accents  were 
simjjly  those  of  surj)rise,  but  on  James 
Reddy's  present  sensitive  mood,  coup- 
led with  the  feeling  that  here  was  a 
new  witness  to  his  degradation,  he 
might  have  resented  it ;  but  he  detect- 
ed the  handsome,  reserved  figure  of 
the  daughter  a  few  stej^s  behind  her. 
Their  eyes  met ;  wonderful  to  relate, 
the  young  girl's  no  longer  evaded  him, 
but  looked  squarely  into  his  with  a 
bright  exi^ression  of  jjleasure  he  had 
not  seen  before.  He  checked  himself 
with  a  sudden  thi-iU  of  gratification. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  continued  Mrs. 
Woodridge  ;  "is  that  your  idea — or 
yours,  Helen  ?  " 

Here  Reddy  simply  pointed  out  the 
advantages  for  serving  afforded  by  the 
new  arrangement ;  that  all  the  tables 
were  equally  and  quickly  accessible 
from  the  serving-table  and  sideboard, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
go  the  whole  length  of  the  room  to 
serve  the  upper  table.  He  tactfully 
did  not  refer  to  the  improved  ajjpear- 
ance  of  the  room. 

"Well,  as  long  as  it  ain't  mere  fini- 
kin," said  the  lady,  graciously,  "  and 
seems  to  bring  the  folks  and  their  vit- 
tles  nearer  together — we'll  try  it  to- 
day. It  does  look  kinder  citi/fied — and 
I  reckoned  that  was  all  the  good  it  was. 
But  I  calkilated  you  were  gora'  to  check 
the  crockery  this  morning." 

"It's  done,"  said  Reddy,  smilingly 
handing  her  the  account-book. 


Mrs.  Woodridge  glanced  over  it  and 
then  surveyed  her  new  assistant. 

"  And  you  didn't  find  any  plates  that 
were  du-ty  and  that  had  to  be  sent 
back  ?  " 

"Yes,  two  or  three,  but  I  cleaned 
them  myself." 

Mrs.  Woodridge  glanced  at  him  with 
a  look  of  approving  curiosity,  but  his 
eyes  were  just  then  seeking  her  daugh- 
ter's for  a  more  grateful  sympathy. 
All  of  which  the  good  lady  noted, 
and  as  it  ajjjsarently  answered  the  un- 
asked question  in  her  own  mind,  she 
only  uttered  the  single  exclamation : 
'•  Humph !  " 

But  the  ai^i^robation  he  received  later 
at  dinner,  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  old 
companions  with  the  new  arrangement, 
had  also  the  effect  of  diverting  from  him 
the  criticism  he  had  feared  they  would 
make  in  finding  him  installed  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Mrs.  Woodridge.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  appeared  only  to  recognize 
in  him  some  especial  and  superior  fac- 
ulty utUized  for  their  comfort,  and  when 
the  superintendent,  equally  pleased, 
said  it  was  "  all  Reddy's  own  idea,"  no 
one  doubted  that  it  was  this  particular 
stroke  of  genius  which  gained  him  the 
obvious  promotion.  If  he  had  still 
thought  of  offering  his  flirtation  with 
Nelly  as  an  excuse,  there  was  now  no 
necessity  for  any.  Having  shown  to  his 
employers  his  capacity  for  the  highest 
and  lowest  work,  they  naturally  jDre- 
ferred  to  use  his  best  abilities — and  he 
was  kept  from  any  menial  service.  His 
accounts  were  so  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently rendered,  that  the  entire  care  of 
the  building  and  its  apjjoiutmeuts  was 
entrusted  to  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  Mr.  Woodridge  took  him  aside. 

"I  say,  you  aia't  got  any  job  in  view 
arter  you  finish  up  here,  hev  ye  ?  " 

Reddy  started.  Scarcely  ten  days  ago 
he  had  a  hundred  projects,  schemes,  and 
speculations,  more  or  less  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, wherewith  he  was  to  avenge 
and  recouji  himself  in  San  Francisco. 
Now  they  were  gone — he  knew  not 
where  and  how.  He  briefly  said  he  had 
not. 

"Because,"  continued  Woodridge, 
"  I've  got  an  idea  of  startin'  a  hotel  in 
the  Oak  Grove,  just  on  the  slope  back 
o'  the  Raucho.     The  company's  bound 
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to  make  soiup  sort  o'  settlement  there 
for  tlie  regular  bauds,  and  the  jilace  is 
pooty  enough  for  'Frisco  peojjle  wlio 
want  to  run  over  here  and  get  set  up 
for  a  day  or  two.  Thar's  jjlenty  of  wood 
and  water  up  thar,  and  the  company's 
sure  to  have  a  wharf  do^\-n  on  the  shore. 
I'll  provide  the  cajsital,  if  you  will  j'ut 
in  your  time.  You  can  sling  in  ez  much 
style  as  you  like  there"  (this  was  an 
allusion  to  Eeddy's  attempt  to  enliven 
the  blank  walls  with  colored  pictures 
from  the  illustrated  pajjers  and  green 
ceanothus  sprays  from  the  slope)  ;  "in 
fact,  the  more  style  the  better  for 
them  city  folks.  Well,  you  think  it 
over." 

He  did.  But  meantime  he  seemed  to 
make  little  progress  in  his  court  of  the 
superintendent's  daughter.  He  tried  to 
think  it  was  because  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  diverted  by  his  work,  but  al- 
though she  always  betrayed  the  same  odd 
physical  consciousness  of  his  presence, 
it  was  certain  that  she  never  encouraged 
him.  She  gave  him  the  few  directions 
that  his  new  occupation  still  made  nec- 
essary, and  looked  her  approval  of  his 
success.  But  nothing  more.  He  was 
forced  to  admit  that  this  was  exactly 
what  she  might  have  done  as  the  su- 
perintendent's daughter  to  a  desei-ving 
employee.  Whereat,  for  a  few  days  he 
assumed  an  air  of  cold  and  ceremoni- 
ous politeness,  until  perceiving  that,  far 
from  piquing  the  girl,  it  seemed  to 
gratify  her,  and  even  to  render  her  less 
sensitive  in  his  comjjany,  he  sulked  in 
good  earnest.  This  proving  ineffective 
also — exce^it  to  produce  a  kind  of  com- 
passionate curiosity — his  former  duU 
rage  returned.  The  jjlantiug  of  the 
Eancho  was  nearly  over ;  his  sei"vice 
would  be  ended  next  week  ;  he  had  not 
yet  given  his  answer  to  Woodridge's 
proi^osition  ;  he  would  decline  it  and 
cut  the  whole  concern  ! 

It  was  a  crisp  Sunday  morning.  The 
breakfast  hour  was  later  on  that  day  to 
allow  the  men  more  time  for  their  holi- 
day, which  however  they  generally  spent 
in  cards,  gossip,  or  reading  in  their 
sleeping  -  sheds.  It  \isually  delayed 
Eeddy's  work,  but  as  he  cared  little  for 
the  companionship  of  his  fellows,  it  en- 
abled him,  without  a  show  of  unsocia- 
bility, to  seclude  himself  in  the  dining- 


I'oom.  And  this  morning  he  was  early 
a])proached  by  his  employer. 

"  I'm  goin'  to  take  the  women  folks 
over  to  Oakdale  to  church,"  said  Mr. 
Woodridge ;  "  ef  ye  keer  to  join  us  thar's 
a  seat  in  the  wagon,  and  I'll  turn  on  a 
couple  of  Chinamen  to  do  the  work  for 
you,  just  now ;  and  Nelly  or  the  old 
woman  will  give  you  a  liJ't  this  after- 
noon \\-ith  the  counting  up." 

Eeddy  felt  instinctively  that  the  invi- 
tation had  been  instigated  by  the  young 
girl.  A  week  before  he  would  have  re- 
joiced at  it — a  month  ago  he  would  have 
accepted  it  if  only  as  a  relief  to  his  de- 
graded position,  but  in  the  jjique  of  this 
new  passion  he  almost  rudely  declined 
it.  An  hour  later  he  saw  Nelly  becom- 
ingly and  even  tastefully  dressed — with 
the  American  girl's  triumphant  superi- 
ority to  her  condition  and  surroundings 
— ride  past  in  her  father's  smart  "  carry- 
all." He  was  startled  to  see  that  she 
looked  so  like  a  lady.  Then,  with  a  new 
and  jealous  inconsistency,  significant  of 
the  progress  of  his  passion,  he  resolved 
to  go  to  church  too.  She  should  see 
that  he  was  not  going  to  remain  behind 
like  a  mere  slave.  He  remembered  that 
he  had  still  certain  remnants  of  his  past 
finery  in  his  trunk  ;  he  would  array  him- 
self in  them,  walk  to  Oakdale  and  make 
one  of  the  congregation.  He  managed 
to  change  his  clothes  -n-ithout  attracting 
the  attention  of  his  fellows  and  set  out. 

The  air  was  pure  but  keen,  with  none 
of  the  languor  of  spring  in  its  breath, 
although  a  few  flowers  were  beginning 
to  star  the  weedy  wagon-tracked  lane, 
and  there  was  an  awakening  spice  in 
the  wayside  southernwood  and  myrtle. 
He  felt  invigorated,  although  it  seemed 
only  to  whet  his  jealous  pique.  He  hui"- 
ried  on  without  even  glancing  toward 
the  distant  coast-line  of  San  Francisco 
or  even  thinking  of  it.  The  bitter  mem- 
ories of  the  i^ast  had  been  obliterated 
by  the  bitterness  of  the  present.  He 
no  longer  thought  of  "  that  woman  ;  " 
even  when  he  had  threatened  to  himself 
to  return  to  San  Francisco,  he  was 
vaguely  conscious  that  it  was  not  t<he 
who  was  again  drawing  him  there,  but 
Nelly  who  was  driving  him  away. 

The  service  was  nearly  over  when  he 
arrived  at  the  chilly  little  corrugated- 
zinc  church  at  Oakdale,  but  he  slipped 
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into  one  of  the  back  seats.  A  few  wor- 
shij)pers  turned  round  to  look  at  him. 
Among  them  were  the  daughters  of  a 
neighboring  miller,  who  were  slightly 
exercised  over  the  unusual  advent  of  a 
good-looking  stranger  with  certain  ex- 
terior signs  of  elegance.  Their  excite- 
ment was  communicated  by  some  mys- 
terious instinct  to  their  neighbor,  Nelly 
Woodridge.  She  also  turned  and  caught 
his  eye.  But  to  all  appearances  she  not 
only  showed  no  signs  of  her  usual  agi- 
tation at  his  i^resence,  but  did  not  seem 
to  even  recognize  him.  In  the  acerbity 
of  his  pique  he  was  for  a  moment  grati- 
fied at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  her  wounded  joride,  but  his 
uneasiness  quickly  returned,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  service  he  slipijed  out 
of  the  church  with  one  or  two  of  the 
more  restless  congregation.  As  he 
passed  through  the  aisle  he  heard  the 
escort  of  the  miller's  daughters,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  whispered  inquiry,  say  dis- 
tinctly :  "  Only  the  head-waiter  over  at 
the  Company's  Raneho."  Whatever  hesi- 
tating idea  Reddy  might  have  had  of 
waiting  at  the  church  door  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Nelly,  vanished  before  the 
brutal  truth.  His  brow  darkened,  and 
with  flushed  cheeks  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  buUding  and  plunged  into  the 
woods.  This  time  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  his  resolve  ;  he  would  leave  the 
Raneho  at  the  exi^iration  of  his  engage- 
ment. Even  in  a  higher  occupation  he 
felt  he  could  never  live  down  his  repu- 
tation there. 

In  his  morose  abstraction  he  did  not 
know  how  long  or  how  aimlessly  he  had 
wandered  among  the  mossy  live-oaks, 
his  head  and  shoulders  often  imperilled 
by  the  down-curving  of  some  huge 
knotted  limb  ;  his  feet  straying  blindly 
from  the  faint  track  over  the  thickly 
matted  carpet  of  chickweed  which  hid 
their  roots.  But  it  was  nearly  an  hour 
before  he  emerged  upon  a  wide,  open, 
wooded  slope,  and  from  the  distant 
view  of  field  and  shore,  knew  that  he 
was  at  Oak  Grove,  the  site  of  Wood- 
ridge's  pi-ojected  hotel.  And  there, 
surely,  at  a  little  distance,  was  the 
Woodridge's  wagon  and  team  tied  up 
to  a  sapling,  while  the  superintendent 
and  his  wife  were  slowly  climbing  the 
slope,    and   apparently  examining   the 


l^rospeet.  Without  waiting  to  see  if 
Nelly  was  with  them,  Reddy  instantly 
turned  to  avoid  meeting  them.  But 
he  had  not  ^Jroceeded  a  hundred  yards 
before  he  came  upon  that  young  lady, 
who  had  evidently  strayed  from  the 
party,  and  who  was  now  unconsciously 
advancing  toward  him.  A  rencontre 
was  inevitable. 

She  started  slightly  and  then  stopjjed, 
with  all  her  old  agitation  and  embarrass- 
ment. But,  to  his  own  surj)rise,  he  was 
also  embarrassed  and  even  tongue-tied. 

She  spoke  first. 

"  You  were  at  church.  I  didn't 
quite  know  you  in — in — these  clothes." 

In  her  owu  finery  she  had  undergone 
such  a  change  to  Reddy's  consciousness 
that  he,  for  the  first  time  in  their  ac- 
quaintance, now  addressed  her  as  on 
his  own  level,  and  as  if  she  had  no  un- 
derstanding of  his  own  feelings. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  with  easy  bitterness, 
"  others  did,  if  you  did  not.  They  all 
detected  the  'head-waiter'at  the  Union 
Company's  Raneho.  Even  if  I  had  ac- 
cepted j'our  kindness  in  ofieriug  me  a 
seat  in  your  wagon,  it  would  have  made 
no  difference."  He  was  glad  to  i^ut  this 
construction  on  his  previous  refusal, 
for  in  the  new  relations  which  seemed 
to  be  established  by  their  Sunday 
clothes,  he  was  obliged  to  soften  the 
churlishness  of  that  refusal  also. 

"  I  don't  think  you'd  look  nice  set- 
ting the  table  in  kid  gloves,"  she  said, 
glancing  quickly  at  his  finery  as  if  ac- 
cepting it  as  the  real  issue  ;  "  but  you 
can  wear  what  you  like  at  other  times. 
/  never  found  fault  with  your  working 
clothes." 

There  was  such  a  pleasant  suggestion 
in  her  emphasis  that  his  ill-humor  soft- 
ened. Her  eyes  wandered  over  the  op- 
posite  grove,  where  her  unconscious 
f)areuts  had  just  disappeared. 

"  Papa's  very  keen  about  the  hotel," 
she  continued,  "  and  is  going  to  have 
the  workmen  break  ground  to-morrow. 
He  says  he'll  have  it  ujj  in  two  months 
and  ready  to  open,  if  he  has  to  make 
the  men  work  double  time.  When 
you're  manager,  you  won't  mind  what 
folks  say." 

There  was  no  excuse  for  his  further 
hesitation.  He  must  speak  out,  but  he 
did  it  in  a  half-hearted  way. 
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"  But  if  I  simply  go  away — loilhout 
beiug  manager — I  won't  hear  their  criti- 
cism either." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  said, 
quickly. 

"  I've — I've  been  thinking  of — of  go- 
ing back  to  San  Francisco,"  he  stam- 
mered, awkwardly. 

A  slight  flush  of  coutemjituous  in- 
dignation passed  over  her  face,  and 
gave  it  a  strength  and  expression  he 
bad  never  seen  there  before.  "Oh, 
you've  not  reformed  yet,  then  ? "  she 
said,  under  her  scornful  lashes. 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said, 
flushing. 

"Father  ought  to  have  told  you," 
she  went  on,  dryly,  "  that  that  woman 
has  gone  ofl"  to  the  Springs  with  her 
husband,  and  you  won't  see  her  at  San 
Francisco." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean — and 
your  father  seems  to  take  an  unwar- 
rantable interest  in  my  affairs,"  said 
Eeddy,  with  an  auger  that  he  was  con- 
scious, however,  was  half  simulated. 

"No  more  than  he  ought  to,  if  he 
expects  to  trust  you  with  all  his  af- 
fairs," said  the  girl,  shortly  ;  "  but  you 
had  better  tell  him  you  have  changed 
your  mind  at  once,  before  he  makes 
any  further  calculations  on  your  stay- 
ing. He's  just  over  the  hill  there,  with 
mother." 

She  turned  away  coldly  as  she  spoke, 
but  moved  slowly  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  hQl,  although  she  took  a  less  di- 
rect trad  than  the  one  she  had  jsoint- 
ed  to  him.  But  he  followed  her,  al- 
beit stiU  embarrassedly,  and  with  that 
new  sense  of  respect  which  had  checked 
his  former  surliness.  There  was  her 
strong,  healthy,  well-developed  figure 
moving  before  him,  but  the  modish 
gray  dress  seemed  to  give  its  pro- 
nounccil  outliiios  something  of  the  dig- 
nity of  ;i  l;(m1i1css.  Even  the  firm  hands 
had  tlic  clisliiiLTiiishuient  of  character. 

"You  understand," he  said,  apologet- 
ically, "  that  I  mean  nb  discourtesy  to 
your  father  or  his  oifer.  And," — he 
hesitated — "  neither  is  my  i-eason  what 
you  would  infer." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  turn- 
ing to  him  abruptly.  "  You  know  you 
have  no  other  place  when  you  leave 
here,  nor  any  chance  as  good  as  the 


one  father  offers  you.  You  arc  not  tit 
for  any  other  work,  and  you  know  it. 
You  have  no  money  to  speculate  with, 
nor  can  you  get  any.  If  you  could, 
you  would  have  never  stayed  here." 

He  could  not  evade  the  ajipalling 
truthfulness  of  her  clear  eyes.  He 
knew  it  was  no  use  to  lie  to  her  ;  she 
had  evidently  thoroughly  informed 
herself  regarding  his  jjast  ;  more  than 
that,  she  seemed  to  read  his  present 
thoughts.  But  not  all  of  them  !  No  ! 
he  could  startle  her  stiU !  It  was  des- 
perate, but  he  had  nothing  now  to  lose. 
And  she  hked  the  truth,  she  should 
have  it ! 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  shortly ; 
"  these  are  not  my  reasons." 

"  Then  what  reason  have  you  ?  " 

"You!" 

"Me"?"  she  repeated,  incredulously, 
yet  with  a  rising  color. 

"  Yes,  you  !  I  cannot  stay  here,  and 
have  you  look  down  upon  me." 

"  I  don't  look  down  on  you,"  she  said 
simply,  yet  without  the  haste  of  repell- 
ing an  unjust  accusation.  "Why 
should  I?  Mother  and  I  have  done 
the  same  work  that  you  are  doing — if 
that's  what  you  mean — and  father,  who 
is  a  man  like  yourself,  helped  us  at 
first,  until  he  could  do  other  things 
better."  She  j)aused.  "  Perhaps  you 
think  so  because  you  looked  down  on 
us  when  you  first  came  here." 

"  But  I  didn't,"  said  Reddy,  quickly. 

"You  did,"  said  the  young  gii-1, 
quietly.  "That's  why  you  acted  to- 
ward me  as  you  did  the  night  you 
walked  home  with  me.  Y'ou  would  not 
have  behaved  in  that  way  to  any  San 
Francisco  young  lady — -and  I'm  not 
one  of  your — fast — married  women." 

Reddy  felt  the  hot  blood  mount  to 
his  cheek,  and  looked  away.  "I  was 
foolish  and  rude — and  I  think  you  pun- 
ished me  at  the  time,"  he  stammered. 
"  But  you  see  I  was  right  in  saying  you 
looked  down  on  me,"  he  concluded,  tri- 
umphantly. 

This  was  at  best  a  feeble  sequitur, 
but  the  argument  of  the  afi'eetions  is 
not  always  logical.  And  it  had  its  ef- 
fect on  the  girl. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  that"  she  said. 
"It's  that  you  don't  know  your  own 
mind." 
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"If  I  said  that  I  would  stay  and 
accept  your  father's  ofl'er,  would  you 
think  that  I  did  V  "  he  asked,  quickly. 

"  I  should  wait  and  see  what  you  ac- 
tually did  do,"  she  replied. 

"  But  if  I  stayed — and — and — if  I 
told  you  that  I  stayed  on  your  account 
— to  be  with  you  aud  near  you  only — 
would  you  think  that  a  proof  ?  "  He 
spoke  "hesitatingly,  for  his  lips  were 
dry  with  a  nervousness  he  had  not 
known  before. 

"  I  might,  if  you  told  father  you  ex- 
pected to  be  engaged  on  those  terms. 
For  it  concerns  him  as  much  as  me. 
And  he  engages  you,  and  not  I.  Other- 
wise I'd  think  it  was  only  your  talk." 

Eeddy  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
coyness,  coquetry,  or  even  raillery  in 
her  cleai-,  honest  eyes,  and  yet  it  would 
seem  as  if  she  had  taken  his  proposition 
in  its  fullest  sense  as  a  matrimonial 
declaration,  and  actually  referred  him 
to  her  father.  He  was  pleased,  fright- 
ened, and  utterly  unjjrepared. 

"But  what  would  you  say,  Nelly?" 
He  drew  closer  to  her  and  held  out 
both  his  hands.  But  she  retreated  a 
step  and  slipped  her  own  behind  her. 

"Better  see  what  father  says  first," 
she  said,  quietly.  "  You  may  change 
your  mind  again  and  go  back  to  San 
Francisco." 

He  was  confused,  and  reddened  again. 
But  he  had  become  accustomed  to  her 
ways  ;  rather,  perhaps,  he  had  begun  to 
recognize  the  quaint  justice  that  under- 
laid them,  or  jiossibly,  some  better  self 
of  his  own  that  had  been  buried  under 
bitterness  and  sloth  struggled  into  life. 
"  But  whatever  he  says,"  he  returned, 
eagerly,  "  cannot  alter  my  feelings  to 
you.  It  can  only  alter  my  position 
here,  and  you  say  you  are  above  being 
influenced  by  that.  Tell  me,  Nelly — 
dear  Nelly  !  have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me,  as  /  am,  or  is  it  only  to  your  fa- 
ther's manager  that  you  would  speak  ?  " 
His  voice  had  an  unmistakable  ring  of 
sincerity  in  it  and  even  startled  him — 
half  rascal  as  he  was  ! 

The  young  girl's  clear,  scrutinizing 
eyes  softened  ;  her  red  resolute  lijis 
trembled  slightly  aud  then  parted,  the 
upper  one  hovering  a  little  to  one  side 
pver  her  white  teeth.     It  was  Nelly's 


own  jseculiar  smile,  and  its  serious  piq- 
uancy always  thrUled  him.  But  she 
drew  a  little  farther  back  from  his 
brightening  eyes,  her  hands  still  curled 
behind  her,  and  said,  with  the  faintest 
coquettish  toss  of  her  head  toward  the 
hill :  "  If  you  want  to  see  father,  you'd 
better  hurry  up." 

With  a  sudden  determination  as  new 
to  him  as  it  was  incomprehensible,  Red- 
dy  tui-ned  from  her  aud  struck  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  hill.  He  was 
not  quite  sure  what  he  was  going  for. 
Yet  that  he,  who  had  only  a  moment 
liefore  fully  determined  to  leave  the 
Raucho  and  her,  was  now  going  to  her 
father  to  demand  her  hand  as  a  contin- 
gency of  his  remaining,  did  not  strike 
him  as  so  extravagant  and  unexpected 
a  denouement  as  it  was  a  difficult  one. 
He  was  only  concerned  how,  and  in  what 
way  he  should  apjjroach  him.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  embarrassment  he  hesitated, 
turned,  and  looked  behind  him. 

She  was  standing  where  he  had  left 
her,  gazing  after  him,  leaning  forward 
with  her  hands  still  held  behind  her. 
Suddenly,  as  with  an  inspiration  she 
raised  them  both,  carried  them  impet- 
uously to  her  lips,  blew  him  a  dozen 
riotous  kisses,  and  then,  lowering  her 
head  like  a  colt,  whisked  her  skirt  be- 
hind her,  and  vanished  in  the  cover. 


in. 

It  was  only  May,  but  the  freshness 
of  early  summer  alreadv  clothed  the 
great  fields  of  the  RanHio.  Tho  old 
resemblance  to  a  sea  w.is  still  tin  re, 
more  accented,  j)erhaps,  by  t!ic  iimhi- 
lations  of  bluish-green  grain  that  rolled 
from  the  actual  shore-line  to  the  foot- 
hills. The  farm  buildings  were  half 
submerged  in  this  glowing  tide  of  color 
and  lost  their  uncouth  aimularity  with 
their  hidden  rude  fouudutioiis.  The 
same  sea-breeze  blew  chilly  and  stead- 
ily from  the  bay,  yet  softened  and  sub- 
dued by  the  fresher  odors  of  leaf  and 
flowei-.  The  outlying  fringe  of  oaks 
were  starred  through  their  underbrush 
with  anemones  and  dog-roses ;  there 
were  lupines  growing  rankly  in  the 
open  spaces,  and  along  the  gentle 
slopes  of  Oak  Grove  daisies  were  al- 
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ri'iuly  sciittered.  And,  as  if  it  were 
jiiirt  of  this  vernal  efflorescence,  the 
f'uiiuence  itself  was  crowned  with  that 
latest  Hower  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment— the  new  Oak  Grove  Hotel ! 

Long,  low,  dazzling  with  white  colon- 
nades, verandas,  and  balconies  which 
retained,  however,  enough  of  the  damp- 
ness of  recent  creation  to  make  them 
too  cool  for  loungers,  except  at  high 
noon,  the  hotel,  nevertheless  had  the 
charms  of  freshness,  youth,  and  clean- 
liness. Keddy's  fastidious  neatness 
showed  itself  in  all  the  aj^poiutments 
from  the  mirrored  and  marbled  bar- 
room, gilded  parlors,  and  snowy  din- 
ing-room, to  the  chintz  and  majjle  fur- 
nishing of  the  bedrooms  above.  Red- 
dy's  taste,  too,  had  selected  the  pretty 
site  ;  his  good  fortune  had  afterward 
discovered  in  an  adjoining  thicket  a 
spring  of  blandly  therapeutic  qualities. 
A  complaisant  medical  faculty  of  San 
Francisco  attested  to  its  merits  ;  a  sym- 
pathetic press  advertised  the  excellence 
of  the  hotel ;  a  novelty-seeking,  fash- 
ionable circle — as  yet  without  laws  and 
blindly  imitative — found  the  new  hotel 
an  admirable  variation  to  the  vulgar 
ordinary  "across  the  bay"  excursion, 
and  an  accepted  excuse  for  a  novel  so- 
cial dissipation.  A  number  of  distin- 
guished i3eoj)le  had  already  visited  it ; 
certain  exclusive  families  had  secured 
the  best  rooms  ;  there  were  a  score  of 
pretty  women  to  be  seen  in  its  parlors  ; 
there  had  already  been  a  slight  scandal. 
Nothing  seemed  wanted  to  insure  its 
success. 

Reddy  was  passing  through  the  little 
wood  where  four  mouths  before  he  had 
parted  from  Nelly  Woodridge  to  learn 
his  fate  from  her  father.  He  remem- 
bered that  interview  to  which  Nelly's 
wafted  kiss  had  inspired  him.  He  re- 
called to-day,  as  he  had  many  times 
before,  the  singular  complacency  with 
which  Mr.  Woodridge  had  received  his 
suit,  as  if  it  were  a  sliglit  and  unimpor- 
tant detail  of  tlic  business  in  hand,  and 
how  he  had  told  liini  that  Nelly  and  her 
mother  were  going  to  the  "States"  for 
a  three  months'  visit,  but  that  after  her 
return,  if  they  were  both  "  still  agreed," 
he,  Woodridge,  would  make  no  objec- 
tion. He  remembered  the  slight  shock 
which  this  announcement  of  Nelly's  sep- 


aration from  him  during  his  probation- 
ary labors  had  given  him,  and  his  sud- 
den suspicion  that  he  had  been  partly 
tricked  of  his  preliminary  intent  to  se- 
cure her  comiiany  to  solace  him.  But 
he  had  later  satisfied  himself  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  her  father's  intentions 
at  the  time,  and  he  was  fain  to  content 
himself  with  a  walk  through  the  fields 
at  her  side  the  day  she  dei^arted,  and  a 
single  kiss — which  left  him  cold.  And 
now  in  a  few  days  she  would  return  to 
^•itness  the  successful  fulfilment  of  his 
labors,  and — reward  him  ! 

It  was  certainly  a  complacent  pros- 
pect. He  could  look  forward  to  a  sen- 
sible, prosperous,  respectable  future. 
He  had  won  back  his  good  name,  his 
fortune  and  position — not  perhaps  ex- 
actly in  the  way  he  had  expected — and 
he  had  stilled  the  wanton,  foolish  crav- 
ings of  his  passionate  nature  in  the 
calm,  virginal  love  of  an  honest,  hand- 
some girl  who  would  make  him  a  jjracti- 
cal  helpmeet,  and  a  comfortable,  tnist- 
worthy  wife.  He  ought  to  be  very  hap- 
py. He  had  never  known  such  perfect 
health  before  ;  he  had  lost  his  reck- 
less habits  ;  his  handsome,  nervous  face 
had  grown  more  placid  and  contented  ; 
his  long  curls  had  been  conventionally 
clipped  ;  he  had  gained  flesh  unmistak- 
ably, and  the  lower  buttons  of  the  slim 
waistcoat  he  had  worn  to  church  that 
memorable  Sunday  were  too  tight  for 
comfort  or  looks.  He  u'ai<  hapjjy  ;  yet 
as  he  glanced  over  the  material  sjjring 
landscape,  full  of  jsractical  health,  blos- 
som, and  ijromise  of  fruition,  it  struck 
him  that  the  breeze  that  blew  over  it 
was  chilly,  even  if  healthful ;  and  he 
shivered  slightly. 

He  reached  the  hotel,  entered  the  of- 
fice, glanced  at  the  register,  and  passed 
through  into  his  private  room.  He  had 
been  away  for  two  days  and  noticed  with 
gratification  that  the  influx  of  visitors 
was  still  increasing.  His  clerk  followed 
into  the  room. 

"  There's  a  lady  in  56  who  wanted  to 
see  you  when  you  returned.  She  asked 
particularly  for  the  manager." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  Don't  know.  It's  a  Mrs.  Merrydew, 
from  Sacramento.  Expecting  her  hus- 
band on  the  next  steamer." 

"Humph!     You'll  have  to  be  rather 
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careful  about  these  solitary  married 
women.  We  dou't  want  another  scan- 
dal, you  know." 

"  She  asked  for  you  by  name,  sir.  and 
I  thought  you  might  know  her,"  re- 
turned the  clerk. 

"Very  well.     I'll  go  uji." 

He  sent  a  waiter  ahead  to  announce 
him  and  leisurely  mounted  the  stairs. 
No.  56  was  the  sitting-room  of  a  private 
suite  on  the  tirst  floor.  The  waiter 
was  holding  the  door  ojieu.  As  he  aj)- 
proached  it  a  faint  perfume  from  the 
interior  made  him  turn  pale.  But  he 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind  suffi- 
ciently to  close  the  door  sharply  ujjon 
the  waiter  behind  him. 

"Jim,"  said  a  voice  which  thrilled 
liim. 

He  looked  up  and  beheld  what  any 
astute  reader  of  romance  will  have 
already  suspected — the  woman  to  whom 
he  believed  he  owed  his  ruin  in  San 
Francisco.  She  was  as  beautiful  and 
alluring  as  ever,  albeit  she  was  thinner 
and  more  spiritual  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her.  She  was  tastefuUy  dressed, 
as  she  had  always  been  ;  a  certain  style 
of  languorous  silken  deshabille  which 
she  was  wont  to  affect  in  better  health 
now  became  her  paler  cheek  and  fever- 
ishly brilliant  eyes.  There  was  the 
same  ojiuleuce  of  lace  and  ornament, 
and  whether  by  accident  or  design — 
clasped  around  the  slight  wrist  of  her 
extended  hand  was  a  bracelet  which  he 
remembered  had  swej)t  away  the  last 
dregs  of  his  fortune. 

He  took  her  hand  mechanically,  yet 
knowing  whatever  rage  was  iu  his  heart 
he  had  not  the  strength  to  refuse  it. 

"  They  told  me  it  was  Mrs.  Merry- 
dew,"  he  stammered. 

"That  was  my  mother's  name,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  laugh.  "I  thought 
you  knew  it.  But  perhaps  you  didn't. 
When  I  got  my  divoi-ce  from  Dick — 
you  didn't  know  that  either  I  suppose ; 
it's  tliree  months  ago.  I  didn't  care 
to  take  my  maiden  name  again  ;  too 
many  peo2)le  remembered  it.  So  after 
the  decree  was  made  I  called  myself 
Mrs.  Merrydew.  You  had  disaij]5eared. 
They  said  you  had  gone  East." 

"  But  the  clerk  says  you  are  expect- 
ing your  hiixhnnil  on  tlie  steamer. 
Wliat  does  this  mean  ?     Why  did  you 


tell  him  that  ? "  He  had  so  far  col- 
lected himself  that  there  was  a  ring  of 
inquisition  in  his  voice. 

"  Oh,  I  had  to  give  him  some  kind  of 
reason  for  my  being  alone  when  I  did 
not  Hud  you  as  I  exjjected,"  she  said, 
half  wearily.  Then  a  change  came  over 
her  tired  face  ;  a  smile  of  mingled  au- 
dacity and  tentative  coquetry  lit  up 
the  small  features.  "Perhaps  it  is 
true  ;  perhaps  I  may  have  a  husband 
coming  on  the  steamer — that  dejjends. 
Sit  down,  Jim." 

She  let  his  hand  droi)  and  pointed  to 
an  arm-chair  from  which  she  had  just 
risen  and  sank  down  herself  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  sofa,  her  thin  fingers  playing 
with  and  drawing  themselves  through 
the  tassels  of  the  cushion. 

"  You  see,  Jim,  as  soon  as  I  was  free, 
Louis  Sylvester — you  remember  Louis 
Sylvester? — wanted  to  marry  me,  and 
even  thought  that  he  was  the  cause  of 
Dick's  divorcing  me.  He  actually  went 
East  to  settle  uj)  some  projjerty  he  had 
left  him  there,  and  he's  coming  on  the 
steamer." 

"  Louis  Sylvester  !  "  repeated  Keddy, 
staring  at  her.  "  Whj',  he  was  a  bigger 
fool  than  I  was,  and  a  worse  man  !  "  he 
added,  bitterly. 

"I  believe  he  was,"  said  the  lady, 
smiling,  "and  I  think  he  stiU  is. 
But,"  she  added,  glancing  at  Reddy 
under  her  light  fringed  lids,  "you — 
you're  regularly  reformed,  aren't  you? 
You're  stouter,  too,  and  altogether 
more  solid  and  commercial  looking. 
Yet  who'd  have  thought  of  j-our  keep- 
ing a  hotel  or  ever  doing  anything 
but  speculate  in  ^vild-cat  or  play  at 
draw  poker.  How  did  you  drift  into 
it  ?  Come,  tell  me  !  I'm  not  Mrs. 
Sylvester  just  yet,  iiml  maybe  I  mi^ht 
like  to  go  into  tin  Imsincss  too.  You 
don't  want  a  parturr,  do  \u\\  ?  " 

Her  manner  was  light  and  irrespon- 
sible, or  rather  it  suggested  a  child- 
like putting  of  all  responsibility  for 
her  actions  uj^on  others,  which  he  re- 
membered now  too  well.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  which  kept  him  fi-oni  observ- 
inc:  tliat  tlio  cnnirrs  of  lirr  smiling  lips, 
]ln^^,^ry.  fuil.l„.l  sll-litl v,  and  that  hcr 
fiimviv.  t^M-llll•J  ilic  tlirra.ls  ..I'  the  tas- 
sel, wc  re  (iciasKuially  .stilVencd  nervous- 
ly.   Eor  he  burst  out :  Oh,  yes ;  he  had 
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drifted  into  it  when  it  was  a  toss  u])  if 
it  wasn't  his  body  iiisteud  that  would 
be  found  drifting  out  to  sea  from  the 
first  wharf  of  San  Francisco.  Yes,  he 
had  been  a  common  lain  ire  r.  a  farm 
hand,  in  those  fields  sin-  liud  jiasscd — a 
waiter  in  the  farm  kitrhin — andliut  for 
luck  he  might  be  taking  her  orders 
now  in  this  very  hotel.  It  was  not  her 
fault  if  he  was  not  in  the  gutter. 

She  raised  her  thin  hand  mth  a  tired 
gesture  as  if  to  ward  ofi"  the  onset  of 
his  words.  "The  same  old  Jim,"  she 
repeated,  "  and  yet  I  thought  you  had 
forgotten  all  that  now,  and  become 
calmer  and  more  sensible  since  you 
had  taken  flesh  and  grown  so  matter  of 
fact.  You  ought  to  have  known  then, 
as  you  know  now%  that  I  never  could 
have  been  anything  to  you  as  long  as  I 
was  tied  to  Dick.  And  you  know  you 
forced  your  presents  on  me,  Jim.  I 
took  them  from  you  because  I  would 
take  nothing  from  Dick,  for  I  hated 
him.  And  I  never  knew  positively  that 
you  were  in  straits  then  ;  you  know 
you  always  talked  big,  Jim,  and  were 
always  going  to  make  your  fortune  with 
the  next  thing  you  had  in  hand  !  " 

It  was  true,  and  he  remembered  it. 
He  had  not  intended  this  kind  of  re- 
crimination, but  he  was  exasjjerated 
with  her  wearied  acceptance  of  his 
reproaches  and  by  a  sudden  convic- 
tion that  his  long-cherished  grievance 
against  her  now  that  he  had  voiced 
it,  was  inadequate,  mean,  and  trifling. 
Yet  he  could  not  help  saying  : 

"  Then  you  had  j'l'esents  from  Syl- 
vester, too.  I  ijresume  you  did  not 
hate  him,  either  ?  " 

"He  would  have  married  me  the  day 
after  I  got  my  divorce." 

"  And  so  would  I,"  burst  out  Keddy. 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly.  "You 
■would  ?  "  she  said  xvith  a  peculiar  em- 
phasis.     "And  now? " 

He  colored.  It  had  been  part  of  his 
revengeful  jiurpose  on  seeing  her  to 
teU  her  of  his  engagement  to  Nelly. 
He  now  found  himself  tongue-tied,  ir- 
resolute, and  ashamed.  Yet  he  felt  she 
was  reading  his  innermost  thoughts. 

She,  however,  only  lowered  her  eyes, 
and  witli  the  same  tired  expression 
said  :  "  No  matter  now.  Let  us  talk 
of    something    nearer.     That  was  two 


months  ago.  And  so  you  have  charge 
of  tliis  lictrl!  I  like  it  so  much.  I 
iiiiuii  till-  I'lacc  itself.  I  fancy  I  could 
li\c  III  re  luirvcr.  It  is  so  faraway  and 
rest  fid.  I  am  so  sick  of  towns  and 
cities,  and  peojjle.  And  this  little 
grove  is  so  secluded.  If  one  had 
merely  a  little  cottage  here,  one  might 
be  so  happy." 

What  did  she  mean  ? — what  did  she 
expect? — what  did  she  think  of  doing? 
She  must  be  got  rid  of  before  Nelly's 
arrival,  and  yet  he  found  himself  wav- 
ering under  her  potent  and  yet  scarce- 
ly exerted  influence.  The  clesjieration 
of  weakness  is  apt  to  be  more  brutal 
than  the  detennination  of  strength. 
He  remembered  why  he  had  come  up- 
stairs, and  blurted  out  :  "But  you 
can't  stay  here.  The  rules  are  vei-y 
stringent  in  regard  to — to  strangers 
like  yourself.  It  will  be  known  who 
you  really  are  and  what  people  say  of 
you.  Even  your  divorce  will  tell 
against  you.  It's  all  WTong  I  know — 
but  what  can  I  do  ?  I  didn't  make  the 
rules.  I  am  only  a  servant  of  the  land- 
lord, and  must  carry  them  out." 

She  leaned  back  against  the  sofa  and 
laughed  silently.  But  she  jsresently 
recovered  herself,  although  with  the 
same  expression  of  fatigue.  "Don't  be 
alarmed,  my  poor  Jim  !  If  you  mean 
your  friend,  Mr.  Woodridge,  I  know 
him.  It  was  he,  himself,  who  sug- 
gested my  coming  here.  And  don't 
misunderstand  him  —  nor  me  either. 
He's  only  a  good  friend  of  Sj-lvester's  ; 
they  had  some  speculation  together. 
He's  coming  here  to  see  me  after  Louis 
arrives.  He's  waiting  in  San  Francisco 
for  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  come 
on  the  same  steamer.  So  you  see  you 
won't  get  into  trouble  on  my  account. 
Don't  look  so  scared,  my  dear  boy." 

"  Does  he  know  that  you  knew  me  ?  " 
said  Reddy,  with  a  white  face. 

"  Perhaps.  But  then  that  was  three 
months  ago,"  returned  the  lady,  smil- 
ing, "  and  you  know  how  you  have  re- 
formed since,  and  grown  ever  so  much 
more  steady  and  res|iectable." 

"Did  lie'  talk  til  vim  of  me?"  con- 
tinued lieilily,  still  aghast. 

"A  little — com2)limentary  of  course. 
Don't  look  so  frightened.  1  didn't  give 
you  away." 
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Her  laugh  suddenly  ceased,  and  her 
face  changed  into  a  more  nervous  ac- 
tivity as  she  rose  and  went  toward  the 
window.  She  had  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  ovitside — the  coach  had  just  ar- 
rived. 

"There's  Mr.  Woodridge  now,"  she 
said,  in  a  more  animated  voice.  "  The 
steamer  must  be  in.  But  I  don't  see 
Louis  ;    do  you  ?  " 

She  turned  to  where  Eeddy  was 
standing,  but  he  was  gone. 

The  momentary  animation  of  her 
face  changed.  She  lifted  her  shoul- 
ders with  a  half  gesture  of  scorn,  but 
in  the  midst  of  it  suddenly  threw  her- 
self on  the  sofa,  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

A  few  naoments  elapsed  with  the  bus- 
tle of  arrival  in  the  hall  and  passages. 
Then  there  was  a  hesitating  step  at  her 
door.  She  qu^ickly  passed  her  hand- 
kerchief over  her  wet  eyes  and  resumed 
her  former  look  of  weary  acceptation. 
The  door  opened.  But  it  was  Mr. 
Woodridge  who  entered.  The  rough 
shirt-sleeved  ranchman  had  develojjed, 
during  the  last  four  months,  into  an 
equally  blunt  but  soberly  dressed  pro- 
prietor. His  keen  energetic  face,  how- 
ever, wore  an  expression  of  embarrass- 
ment and  anxiety,  with  an  added  sug- 
gestion of  a  half  humorous  appreciation 
of  it. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  disturbed  you,  Mrs. 
Merrydew,"  he  said,  with  a  gentle  blunt- 
ness,  "  if  I  hadn't  wanted  to  ask  your 
advice  before  I  saw  Reddy.  I'm  keep- 
ing out  of  his  way  uutU  I  could  see  you. 
I  left  Nelly  and  her  mother  in  'Frisco. 
There's  been  some  queer  goings  on  on 
the  steamer  coming  home  ;  Nelly  has 
sprung  a  new  game  on  her  mother,  and 
— and  suthiu'  that  looks  as  if  there  might 
be  a  new  deal.  However,"  here  a  sense 
that  he  was,  perhaps,  treating  his  state- 
ment too  seriously,  stoj^ped  him,  and 
he  smiled  reassuringly,  "  that  is  as  may 
be." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  went  on,  "  as  I 
ever  told  you  anything  about  my  Nelly 
and  Reddy.  Partik'lerly  about  Nelly. 
She's  a  good  girl,  a  square  girl,  but 
she's  got  some  all-fired  romantic  ideas 
in  her  head.  Mebbee  it  kem  from  her 
reading,  mebbee  it  kem  from  her  not 
knowing  other  girls,  or  seeing  too  much 


of  a  queer  sort  of  men  ;  but  she  got  an 
interest  in  the  bad  ones,  and  thought 
it  was  licr  iiiissiou  to  ictui-iii  them.  Re- 
fdiiii  thi'iii  liy  |iurc  kiiMliicss,  attentive 
little  sisterly  \\;iys,  jiiid  mural  example. 
She  first  tried  her  hand  on  Reddy. 
When  he  first  kem  to  us  he  was — well, 
he  was  a  blazin'  ruin  !  She  took  him 
in  hand,  yanked  him  outer  himself,  put 
his  foot  on  the  bedrock,  and  made  him 
what  you  see  him  now.  Well — what 
happened — why,  he  got  reg'larly  soft 
on  her  ;  wanted  to  marry  Iter,  and  I 
agreed  conditionally,  of  course,  to  keep 
him  up  to  the  mark.     Did  you  speak  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  lady,  with  her  bright 
eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Well,  that  was  all  well  and  good, 
and  I'd  liked  to  have  carried  out  my 
part  of  the  contract,  and  was  willing, 
and  am  still.  But  you  see,  Nelly,  after 
she'd  lauded  Reddy  on  firm  ground,  got 
a  little  tired,  I  reckon,  gal  like,  of  the 
thing  she'd  worked  so  easily,  and  when 
she  went  East  she  looked  around  for 
some  other  wreck  to  try  her  hand  on, 
and  she  found  it  on  the  steamer  com- 
ing back.  And  who  do  you  think  it 
was  ?  Why,  our  friend  Louis  Sylves- 
ter !  " 

Mrs.  Merrydew  smiled  slightly,  with 
her  bright  eyes  still  on  the  sjseaker. 

"  Weil,  you  know  he  is  fast  at  times 
— if  he  is  a  friend  of  mine — and  she 
reg'larly  tackled  him  ;  and  as  my  old 
woman  says,  it  was  a  sight  to  see  her  go 
for  him.  But  then  he  didn't  tumble  to 
it.  No !  Reformin'  ain't  in  his  line 
I'm  afeard.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
Why,  Nelly  only  got  all  the  more  keen 
when  she  found  she  couldn't  manage 
him  like  Reddy — and,  between  you  and 
me,  she'd  have  liked  Reddy  more  if  he 
hadn't  been  so  easy — and  its  ended.  I 
reckon,  in  her  now  falling  dead  in  love 
■ndth  Sylvester.  She  swears  she  won't 
marry  anyone  else,  and  wants  to  devote 
her  whole  life  to  him  !  Now,  what's  to 
be  done  !  Reddy  don't  know  it  yet  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  tell  him.  Nelly 
says  her  mission  was  ended  when  she 
made  a  new  man  of  him,  and  he  ought- 
er  l)e  thankful  for  that.  Couldn't  you 
kinder  break  the  news  to  him  and  tell 
him  there  ain't  any  show  for  him  ?  " 

"Does  he  love  the  girl  so  much, 
then?"  said  the  lady,  gently. 
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"Yes;  but  I  am  afraid  tlicre  is  no 
hope  for  Reddy  as  long  as  she  thinks 
there's  a  chance  of  her  capturing  Syl- 
vester." 

The  lady  rose  and  -went  to  the  wTit- 
ing-table.  "  Would  it  be  any  comfort 
to  you,  Mr.  Woodi-idge,  if  you  were  told 
that  she  had  not  the  slightest  chance 
with  Sylvester?" 

"  Yes." 

She  wrote  a  few  lines  ou  a  card,  put 
it  in  an  euveloi^e  and  handed  it  to 
Woodridge.  "  Find  out  where  Sylves- 
ter is  in  San  Francisco,  and  give  him 
that  card.  I  think  it  will  satisfy  you. 
And  now  as  I  have  to  catch  the  return 
coach  in  ten  minutes,  I  must  ask  you  to 
excuse  me  while  I  put  my  things  to- 
gether." 

"And  you  won't  first  break  the  news 
to  Eeddy  for  me  ?  " 

"No  ;  and  I  advise  you  to  keep  the 
whole  matter  to  yourself  for  the  pres- 
ent.    Good-bye  !  " 

She  smiled  again,  fascinatingly  as 
usual,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  trifle 
wearily,  and  then  passed  into  the  inner 
room.  Years  after,  in  his  jjractieal, 
matter-of-fact  recollections  of  this 
strange  woman,  he  always  remembered 
her  by  this  smile. 

But  she  had  sufficiently  imjaressed 
him  by  her  joarting  adjuration  to  caiise 
him  to  answer  Reddy's  eager  inquiries 
with  the  statement  that  Nelly  and  her 
mother  were  greatly  i^reoccui^ied  with 
some  friends  in  San  Francisco,  and  to 
speedily  escajje  further  questioning. 
Reddy's  disapi^ointment  was  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  simultaneous  an- 
nouncement of  Mrs.  Merrydew's  de- 
parture. But  he  was  still  more  re- 
lieved and  gratified  to  hear,  a  ffw  dms 
later,  of  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Merry- 


dew  with  Louis  Sylvester.  If,  to  the 
general  surprise  and  comment  it  ex- 
cited, he  contributed  only  a  smile  of 
cynical  toleration  and  superior  seH- 
conqilaeency,  the  reader  will  under- 
staiMl  .111.1  ii.it  blame  him.  Nor  did  the 
inililic,  wlni  kiM'wthe  austere  complete- 
ness of  his  reluna.  Nor  did  Mr.  Wood- 
ridge, who  failed  to  understand  the 
only  actor  in  this  bttle  eoniedy  who 
might  perhaps  have  diflered  froni  them 
all. 

A  mouth  later  James  Reddy  married 
Nelly  Woodridge,  in  the  chiUy  little 
church  at  Oakdale.  Perhajis  by  that 
time  it  might  have  occurred  to  him 
that  althougli  the  freshness  and  frui- 
tion of  summer  were  everywhere,  the 
building  seemed  to  be  still'  unwarmed. 
And  when  he  stejijied  forth  -with  his 
bride  and  f;lanred  across  the  prosjjer- 
ous  landseiqie  toward  the  distant  bay 
and  headlands  of  Han  Francisco,  he 
shivered  slightly  at  the  dryly  practical 
kiss  of  the  keen  northwestern  'Trades. 

But  he  was  jirosperous  and  comfort- 
able thereafter,  as  tlie  respectable  o\\-ner 
of  broad  Liii.ls  ami  jiayin--  shares.  It 
was  said  that  :\lrs,  Jted.lv  eontributed 
much  to  the  ]M.],iilaiit,v  of  the  hotel  by 
her  cliariiiiim  Inc. 1. mi  from  jirejudice 
ami  syiiiiiatli.v  \\itli  mankind;  but  this 
was  perhaps  uiil\-  ilue  to  the  contrast 
to  her  more  serious,  and  at  times  ab- 
stracted husband.  At  least  this  was 
the  charitable  opinion  of  the  jDroverbi- 
aUy  tolerant  and  kind-hearted  Baroness 
Streichholzer  {nee  Merrydew,  and  rel- 
ict of  the  late  lamented  Louis  Sylves- 
ter, Esqre.),  whom  I  recently  had  the 
j)leasure  of  meeting  at  Wiesbaden, 
where  the  waters  and  reposeful  sur- 
roundings strongly  reminded  her  of 
Oakdale." 
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(A  OHAPTEE  FROM  THE   "HISTORY   OF  THE   TWENTIETH  CENTURY.") 
Bv  Walter  Besaiit. 


H  E  most  striking  i3art 
of  the  great  Social 
Revolution  which  was 
witnessed  by  the  ear- 
lier years  of  our  cen- 
tury was  undoubtedly 
the  event  which  pre- 
ceded that  Revolution,  made  it  possible, 
and  moulded  it ;  namely,  the  Conquest 
of  the  Professions  by  the  i^eojjle.  Hap- 
pily it  was  a  Conquest  achieved  without 
exciting  any  active  opposition  ;  it  ad- 
vanced unnoticed,  step  by  step,  and  it 
was  unsusjjected,  as  regards  its  real  sig- 
nificance, until  the  end  was  inevitable 
and  visible  to  aD.  It  is  my  pui-jDose  in 
this  Chapter,  first  to  show  what  was  the 
position  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  before 
this  event,  as  regards  the  Professions  ; 
and  next  to  relate  briefly  the  successive 
events  which  led  to  the  Conquest,  and 
so  prepared  the  way  for  the  abolition  of 
all  that  was  then  left  of  the  old  aristo- 
cratic regime. 

Speaking  in  general  tei-ms  —  the  ex- 
ceptions shall  be  noted  afterward  — 
the  Professions  during  the  whole  of  _ 
the  nineteenth  century  were  jealously  ' 
barred  and  closed  in  and  fenced  round. 
Admission,  in  theory,  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  young  men  of  gentle  birth 
and  good  breeding.  Not  that  there  was 
any  expressed  rule  to  that  efl^ect.  It 
was  not  written  over  the  gateway  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  that  none  but  gentlemen 
were  to  be  admitted,  nor  was  it  ever 
stated  in  any  book  or  jjaper  that  none 
but  gentlemen  were  to  be  admitted. 
But,  as  you  wiU  be  shown  immediately, 
the  barring  of  the  gate  against  the  lad 
of  humble  origin  was  quite  as  effectually 
accomplished  without  any  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  whatever." 

The  professional  avenues  of  distinc- 
tion which,  early  in  the  century,  were 
only  three  or  four  in  number,  had,  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  been  multiplied 
tenfold  by  the  birth  or  creation  of  new 
Professions.  Fonnerly  a  young  man 
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of  ambition  might  go  into  the  Church, 
into  one  of  the  two  services,  into  the 
Law,  or  into  Medicine.  He  might  also, 
if  he  were  a  coimtry  gentleman,  go  in- 
to the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  end 
of  the  century  the  professional  career 
included,  besides  these,  all  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  Science,  all  the  forms 
of  Art,  all  the  divisions  of  Literature, 
Music,  Architecture,  the  Drama,  Engi- 
neeiing.  Teaching,  Archaeology,  Political 
Economy,  and,  in  fact,  every  conceivable 
subject  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
worthily  devote  itself. 

In  all  these  branches  there  were  great 
— in  some,  very  great — prizes  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  prizes  not  always  of  money,  but 
of  honor :  in  some  of  them  the  prizes 
included  what  was  then  considered  the 
greatest  of  aU  rewards — a  Peerage.  The 
country,  indeed,  was  ah-eady  beginning 
to  insist  that  the  national  distinctions 
should  be  bestowed  uj)on  all  those  — 
and  only  upon  those  —  who  rendered 
real  services  to  the  State.  One  poet  had 
been  made  a  Peer.  One  man  of  science 
had  been  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and 
another  a  Peer :  two  painters  had  been 
made  baronets  ;  and  the  humble  distinc- 
tion of  Knight  Bachelor,  which  had  been 
tossed  contemptuously  to  city  slieriffs, 
provincial  mayors,  and  undistinguished 
persons  who  used  back-stairs  influence 
to  get  the  title,  was  now  brought  into 
better  consideration  by  being  shared  by 
a  few  musicians,  engineers,  physicians, 
and  others.  Nothing  could  more  clear- 
ly show  the  real  contempt  in  which  lit- 
erature and  science  were  held  in  an 
aristocratic  country  than  that,  although 
there  were  a  dozen  degrees  of  peerage 
and  half  a  dozen  orders  of  knighthood, 
there  was  not  one  order  resei'ved  for  men 
of  science,  literature,  and  art.  Feeble 
protests  from  time  to  time  were  made 
against  this  absurdity,  but  in  the  end 
it  proved  useful,  because  the  chief  argu- 
ment against  the  continuance  of  titles 
of  honor  in  the  great  debate  on  the  sub- 
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joct,  ill  the  year  1920,  was  the  fact  tliat 
all  tlu-ougli  the  iiiucteenth  century  the 
mail  who  most  deserved  the  thanks  and 
recognition  of  the  State  were  (with  the 
exception  of  soldiers  and  lawyers)  abso- 
lutely neglected  by  the  Court  and  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Let  us  consider  by  what  usages,  rath- 
er than  by  what  rules,  the  Professions 
were  barred. 

In  the  Church  a  young  man  could 
not  be  ordained  under  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  Nor  would  the  Bishop 
ordain  him,  as  a  rule,  unless  he  was 
a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
This  meant  that  he  was  to  stay  at 
school,  and  that  a  good  school,  till  the 
age  of  nineteen  ;  that  he  was  then  to 
devote  four  years  more  to  carrying  on 
his  studies  in  a  very  expensive  manner  ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  must  be  able  to 
spend  at  least  a  thousand  pounds  be- 
fore he  could  obtain  orders,  and  that  he 
would  then  receive  jiay  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  a  good  carjienter  or  engine- 
driver. 

At  the  Bar  it  was  the  custom  for  a 
man  to  enter  his  name  after  leaving  the 
University  :  he  would  then  be  called  at 
five  or  six-and-twenty.  A  young  man 
must  be  able  to  keep  himself  until  that 
age,  and  even  longer,  because  a  lawyer's 
practice  begins  slowly.  There  were  also 
verj'  heavy  dues  on  entrance  and  on  be- 
ing called.  Li  plain  terms,  no  young . 
man  could  enter  at  the  Bar  who  did  not 
possess  or  command,  at  least,  a  thou- 
sand pounds. 

In  the  lower  branch  of  the  law  a 
young  man  might,  it  is  true,  be  admit- 
ted at  twenty-one.  But  he  had  to  pay 
a  heavy  premium  for  his  articles,  and 
large  fees  both  at  entrance,  and  on  pass- 
ing the  examination  which  admitted  him. 
Not  much  less,  therefore,  including  his 
maintenance,  than  a  thousand  pounds 
would  be  required  of  him  before  lie  be- 
gan to  make  anything  for  himself.  A 
medical  man,  even  one  who  only  desired 
to  liecome  a  humble  general  practitioner, 
had  to  work  through  a  five  years'  course, 
with  hospital  fees.  Like  the  solicitor, 
he  might  qualify  for  about  a  thousand 
pounds. 

In  all  the  new  professions,  chemisti-y, 
physics,  biology,  zoology,  geology,  bot- 
iiiiv,  and  the  other  branches  of  science. 


engineering,  mining,  sui-veying,  assay- 
ing, architecture,  actuary  work — every- 
thing— a  long  ajiiJrenticeshijj  was  needed 
with  special  studies  in  costly  colleges. 

In  Teaching,  he  who  aspired  to  the 
more  distinguished  branches  had  no 
chance  at  all,  unless  he  was  a  graduate 
in  the  highest  honors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

In  the  Arts  —  painting,  sculpture, 
music — long  practice,  devoted  study, 
and  exclusive  thought  were  essential. 

The  Civil  Ser^-ice  was  divided  into  two 
branches,  both  o^jen  to  competitive  ex- 
amination. The  higher  branch  attracted 
first  class  men  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  lower,  clever  and  well- 
taught  men  from  the  Middle  Class 
Schools.  But  the  latter  could  not  pass 
into  the  former. 

In  the  Army,  the  only  branch  in  which 
a  man  could  live  upon  his  jiay  was  the 
scientific  branch,  ojien  to  anybody  who 
could  comjjete  at  a  very  stiff  examina- 
tion after  a  long  and  very  expensive 
course  of  study,  and  could  jDay  £200  a 
year  for  two  or  three  years  after  en- 
trance. In  the  other  branches  of  the 
services,  a  young  lieutenant  could  not 
live  U250n  his  pay. 

In  the  Navy  the  examinations  were 
frequent  and  severe,  while  the  jjay  was 
very  small. 

The  baiTier,  therefore,  which  kejit  the 
Professions  in  the  hands  of  the  ujtper 
classes  was  a  simjjle  toU-gate.  At  the 
toll  stood  a  man.  .  "Come,"  he  said, 
holding  out  an  inexorable  palm.  "With 
an  education  which  has  cost  you  already 
a  thousand  pounds,  be  ready  to  pay 
down  another  thousand  more.  Then 
you  shaD  be  admitted  among  the  ranks 
of  those  for  whom  are  reserved  the  high- 
est prizes  of  the  State  ;  viz.,  Authority, 
Honor,  and  Wealth." 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  no  one  could 
enter  the  Professions  who  had  no  money. 
No  need  to  WTite  up  "None  but  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  may  apply."  Very 
many  sons  of  gentlemen,  in  fact,  had  to 
turn  away  sorrowfully  after  gazing  with 
wistful  eyes  upon  that  ladder  which  they 
knew  that  they,  too,  could  climb,  as  well 
as  a  Deuman  or  an  Erskine.  As  for  the 
sous  of  poor  parents,  they  could  not  so 
much  as  think  of  the  ladder  :  they  liardly 
knew  that  it  existed  :  thev  cared  nothing 
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about  it  As  well  sigh  for  the  Lord  May- 
or's gilt  carriage  and  fom-,  or  the  Field 
Marshal's  baton.  No  poor  lad  could  as- 
pire to  the  Professions  at  all.  In  other 
words,  out  of  a  population  of  thirty- 
seven  millions,  or  eight  millions  of  fam- 
ilies, the  way  of  distinction  was  open 
only  to  the  young  man  belonging  to  the 
hali'  million  families— perhai^s  less — who 
could  exjjend  upon  their  son's  educa- 
tion a  thousand  pounds  apiece. 

Nor  for  a  long  time  was  the  exclusion 
felt  or  even  recognized.  He  who  wished 
to  rise  out  of  the  working  class  either 
became  a  small  master  of  his  own  trade, 
or  else  he  opened  a  small  shop  of  some 
kind.  But  he  did  not  aspire  to  become 
a  physician  or  a  barrister  or  a  clergy- 
man. And  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  such  a  career  could  be  open  to 
him. 

But  if,  as  happened  every  day,  such  a 
man  had  got  on  in  the  world  and  was 
ambitious  for  his  sou,  he  made  him  a 
doctor  or  a  solicitor,  these  being  the 
two  Professions  which  cost  least  —  or 
perhaps  he  made  him  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer, though  it  might  cost  a  good  deal 
more.  Perhaps  if  the  boy  was  clever, 
he  managed  to  send  him  to  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  intention  of  getting  him 
ordained.  Such  was  the  first  upward 
step  in  gentility — first,  to  become  a 
master  instead  of  a  servant ;  then,  to 
belong  to  a  profession  rather  than  a 
trade.  Always,  however,  one  had  to 
settle  with  the  man  at  the  toll.  He  was 
inexorable.  "  Pay  down,"  he  said,  "  a 
thousand  pounds,  if  you  would  be  ad- 
mitted within  this  bar." 

The  young  man,  therefore,  whose  fath- 
er worked  for  wages,  or  for  a  small  sal- 
ary, or  in  a  small  way  of  trade,  could 
not  so  much  as  dream  of  entering  any 
of  the  Professions.  They  were  as  much 
closed  to  him  as  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
But  during  the  nineteenth  century  a 
new  Profession  was  created,  and  this 
was  open  to  him.  This  they  could  not 
close.  It  had  already  grown  great  and 
strong  before  they  thought  of  closing  it. 
It  was  open  to  the  j)oor  man's  son.  He 
went  into  it.  And  with  the  help  of  it, 
as  with  a  key,  lie  opened  all  the  rest. 
You  shall  understanil  immediately  what 
this  was. 

I  have  spoken  of  certain  exceptions  to 


this  exclusion  of  the  lower  classes.  There 
were  provided  at  the  public  schools  and 
the  Universities  scholarshijis,  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  poor  lads 
to  carry  on  their  studies.  The  schools 
had  long  ceased  to  be  the  property  of 
the  poor  for  whom  they  were  designed  : 
their  scholarships,  mostly  of  recent 
foundation,  were  granted  by  competi- 
tive examination  to  those  boys  who  had 
already  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  on 
preliminary  work.  The  scholarshijjs  of 
the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  also  given  by  examination,  with- 
out the  least  consideration  of  the  candi- 
dates' private  resources.  There  was, 
however,  a  chance  that  a  poor  lad  might 
get  one  of  these.  If  he  did,  everything 
was  open  to  him.  The  annals  of  the 
Universities  contain  numberless  in- 
stances in  which  lads  from  the  lower 
middle  class  made  their  way,  and  a  few 
instances — a  very  few — here  one  and 
there  one — in  which  the  sons  of  work- 
ing-men thus  forced  themselves  up- 
ward. We  must  remember  these  schol- 
arships when  we  speak  of  the  barrier, 
but  we  must  not  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  them.  One  may  also  recall 
many  instances  of  generosity  when  a 
boy  of  parts  was  discovered,  educated, 
and  sent  to  the  University  by  a  rich  or 
noble  i^atron. 

Li  the  Army,  again,  many  men  rose 
from  the  ranks  and  obtained  commis- 
sions. In  the  Navy,  this  was  always 
impossible,  with  one  or  two  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions— as  the  case  of  Captain  Cook. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  many 
cases  on  record  in  which  men  of  quite 
humble  origin  have  advanced  them- 
selves in  trade,  even  to  becoming  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  Could  not  a  poor 
lad  do  in  the  nineteenth  century  what 
Whittington  did  in  the  fourteenth? 
Could  he  not  tie  up  his  belongings  in 
a  handkerchief  and  make  for  London, 
where  the  streets  were  jmved  with  gold, 
and  the  walls  were  built  of  jasper? 
Well,  you  see,  in  this  matter  of  the  poor 
lad  and  his  elevation  to  giddy  heights 
there  has  been  a  little  mistake,  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  chap-books.  The 
poor  lad  who  worked  his  way  upward  in 
the  nineteenth  century  belonged  to  the 
bourgeoisie,  not  the  craftsman  class. 
AVhile  his  schoolfellows  remained  clerks, 
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he,  by  some  early  good  fortune  —  by 
marriage,  by  cousinship,  was  enabled 
to  get  his  foot  on  the  ladder,  up  which 
he  proceeded  to  cUmb  with  strength 
and  resolution.  The  poor  lad  who  got 
on  in  earlier  times  was  the  son  of  a 
country  gentleman.  Dick  Whittiugtou 
was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Whittington, 
Knight  and  afterwards  outlaw.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  his  cousin  Sir  John  Fitz- 
warren,  Mercer  and  merchant-advent- 
urer, son  of  Sir  William  Fitzwarren, 
Knight.  Again,  Chichele,  Lord  Mayor, 
and  his  younger  brother.  Sheriff,  and  his 
elder  brother  Ai'chbishojJ  of  Canterbury, 
were  sons  of  one  Chichele,  Gentleman 
and  Armiger  of  Higham  Ferrers  in  the 
county  of  Northampton.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Gresham,  nejjhew  of  Sir  John  Gresham, 
and  younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Gre- 
sham also  of  a  good  old  country  family. 
In  fact,  we  may  look  in  vain  through  the 
annals  of  London  city  for  the  rise  of 
the  humble  boy  from  the  ranks  of  the 
craftsmen.  Once  or  twice,  j)erhaps,  one 
may  find  such  a  case.  If  we  consider 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  long  wars  attracted  to 
the  army  all  the  younger  sons,  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  Mayors  and  Aldermen 
must  have  come  from  very  himible  be- 
ginnings. Even  then,  however,  we  find 
on  investigation  that  the  city  fathers 
of  that  time  had  mostly  sprung  from 
small  shops.  They  were  never,  to  be- 
gin with,  craftsmen,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  century  any  such  rise  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  most  ambitious.  The 
clerk,  if  a  lad  became  a  clerk,  remained 
a  clerk  :  he  had  no  hope  of  becoming 
anything  else.  The  shopman  remained 
a  shopman,  his  only  hope  being  the  es- 
tablishment of  himself  as  a  master  if  he 
could  save  enough  money.  The  crafts- 
man remained  a  craftsman.  And  for 
partnerships  there  were  always  plenty — 
younger  sons  and  others — eager  to  buy 
themselves  in,  or  there  were  sons  and 
nephews  waiting  their  turn.  No  son  of 
a  working  man,  or  a  clerk,  could  hope 
for  any  other  advancement  in  the  City 
than  advancement  to  higher  salary  for 
long  and  faithful  service. 

Once  more,  then,  the  situation  Mas 
this  :  To  him  who  could  afford  to  earn 
nothing  till  he  was  two-and-twenty,  and 


little  till  he  was  five-and-twenty,  and 
could  lind  the  money  for  fees,  lectures, 
and  com-ses  and  coaches,  everything 
that  the  country  had  to  offer  was  02)en. 
With  this  limitation  there  was  never 
any  countiy  in  which  jjrizes  were  more 
open  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
A  clever  lad  might  enter  the  Royal  En- 
gineers or  i\a-tillery  with  a  tolerable  cer- 
tainty of  being  a  Colonel  and  a  K.C.B. 
at  fifty  ;  or  he  might  go  into  the  Church, 
where  if  he  had  ability  and  had  culti- 
vated eloquence  and  j^ossessed  good 
manners  he  might  count  on  a  Bishop- 
ric ;  or  he  might  go  to  the  Bar,  where, 
if  he  was  lucky,  he  might  become  a 
judge  or  even  Lord  Chancellor.  Unless 
however  he  could  j^rovide  the  capital 
wanted  for  admission,  he  could  attain 
to  nothing — nothing— nothing. 

What  became,  then,  of  the  clever  lad? 
In  some  cases  he  became  a  clerk,  crowd- 
ing into  a  trade  already  overcrowded. 
He  tramjaled  on  his  comj^etitors,  be- 
cause most  of  them,  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  clerks,  had  no  ambition  and  no 
jDerception  of  the  things  wanted.  This 
young  fellow  had.  He  taught  himself 
the  things  that  were  wanted  :  he  gener- 
ally took  therefore  the  best  place.  But 
he  had  to  remain  a  clerk. 

Or,  more  often,  he  became  a  teacher 
in  a  Board  School.  In  this  capacity  he 
obtained  a  certain  amount  of  social  con- 
sideration, a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendence, and  an  income  varving  from 
£1.50  to  £400  a  year. 

Or,  which  also  happened  frequently, 
he  might  become  a  dissenting  minister 
of  the  humbler  kind.  In  that  case  he 
had  every  chance  of  jiassiug  through 
life  in  a  little  chajjel  at  a  small  town,  a 
slave  to  his  own,  and  to  his  congrega- 
tion's, narrow  prejudices. 

Or,  he  might  go  abroad,  to  one  of 
the  Colonies.  Earlier  in  the  century, 
between  the  years  1850  and  1880  many 
poor  lads  had  gone  to  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  and  had  done  well  for  them- 
selves, a  few  had  become  millionaires  ; 
but  by  the  year  1890  these  colonies, 
considered  as  hkely  places  wherein  a 
young  man  could  advance  himself, 
seemed  played  out.  Workingmen  they 
wanted,  but  not  clever  and  penniless 
young  fellows. 

He  might,  it  has  been  suggested,  go 
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into  the  House.  There  were  ah-eady 
one  or  two  workingmen  in  the  House. 
But  they  were  sent  there  especiaUj'  to 
represent  certain  interests  by  working- 
men  ;  not  because  their  representative 
was  an  ambitious  and  clever  young  man. 
And  the  workingman's  member,  so  far, 
had  advanced  a  very  Httle  way  as  a  poUt- 
ical  success.  It  was  not  in  Politics  that 
a  young  man  would  find  his  oijening. 

This  brings  us  to  the  one  career  open 
to  him — he  might  become  a  Journal- 
ist. It  is  an  attractive  Profession  :  and 
even  in  its  lower  walks  it  seems  a  branch 
of  hterature.  There  is  independence  of 
hours :  the  pay  depends  upon  the  man's 
power  of  work  :  there  are  great  ojjen- 
ings  in  it  and — to  the  rising  lad  at  least 
— what  seems  a  noble  possibility  in  the 
shape  of  pay.  Many  distinguished  men 
have  been  journalists,  from  Charles 
Dickens  downward.  Nearly  all  the 
novelists  have  dabbled  with  joui-nalism  ; 
and,  since  all  of  us  cannot  be  novelists, 
the  young  man  might  reflect  that  there 
are  editors,  sub-editors,  assistant  edi- 
tors, news-editors,  leader  writers,  de- 
scriptive writers,  reviewers,  dramatic 
critics,  art  and  music  critics,  wanted  for 
every  paper.  He  could  become  a  jour- 
nalist and  he  could  rise  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  ambitions. 

At  first  he  rose  a  very  little  way,  de- 
spite his  ambition,  because  in  eveiy 
branch  of  letters,  imperfect  education  is 
an  insujoerable  obstacle.  Still  he  coidd 
become  news-editor,  descriptive  report- 
er, paragrajjh  writer,  and  even,  in  the 
case  of  country  pajDers,  editor.  Some- 
times he  passed  from  the  office  of  the 
journal  to  that  of  one  of  the  many  so- 
cieties, where  he  became  secretary  and 
succeeded  in  getting  his  name  associated 
with  some  cause,  which  gave  him  some 
position  and  consideration.  Whether 
he  succeeded  greatly  or  not,  his  whole 
object  was  to  pass  from  the  class  which 
has  no  possible  future  to  the  class  for 
which  eveiything  is  open.  His  sons 
would  be  gentlemen,  and  if  he  could  on- 
ly find  the  necessai-y  funds,  they  shordd 
make  what  he  had  been  imable  to  make, 
an  attempt  upon  the  prizes  of  the  State. 

This  was  the  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     It  is   summed   up  by  saying 


that  all  the  avenues  to  honor  and  power 
were  closed  and  barred  to  the  lad  who 
could  not  command  a  thousand  jiounds 
at  least.     Let  us  p)ass  on. 

I  have  already,  in  the  last  chapter, 
considered  the  growth  and  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  great  educational  movement 
whose  origin  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
centui-y ;  whose  development  so  pro- 
foiuidly  afl'ects  the  history  of  our  own. 

It  began,  like  the  sjoread  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  the  reforms  in  the  Old 
Constitution,  and  everything  else,  with 
the  introduction  of  railways.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century  the  country  was 
covered  \vith  schools,  as  it  was  also  cov- 
ered \vith  railways.  There  was  hardly  a 
man  or  woman  living  when  the  nine- 
teenth century  ended  who  could  not 
read ;  there  were  few  indeed  who  did 
not  read.  But  the  school  course  natu- 
rally taught  little  beyond  the  elements 
and  was  already  completed  when  the 
joupil  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  He 
was  then  taken  from  school  and  put  to 
work,  apprenticed — set  to  something 
which  was  to  be  his  trade.  Clever  or 
stupid,  keen  of  intellect  or  dull,  that 
was  to  be  the  lot  of  the  boy.  He  was 
set  to  learn  how  to  earn  his  livelihood. 

About  the  year  1885  or  1890 — no  ex- 
act date  can  be  fixed  for  the  birth  of  a 
new  idea — began  a  veiy  remarkable  ex- 
tension of  the  educational  movement. 
It  was  discovered  by  philanthropists 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  with 
the  boys  after  they  had  left  school. 
The  first  intentions  seem  to  have  been 
simjily  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
Having  nothing  to  do  the  lads  natu- 
rally took  to  loafing  about  the  streets, 
smoking  bad  tobacco,  drinking,  gam- 
bling, and  i^recocious  love-making.  It 
was  also  perceived  by  economists  about 
the  same  time  that  unless  something 
was  done  for  technical  education,  the 
old  superiority  of  the  British  craftsman 
would  speedily  vanish.  It  was  further 
pointed  out  that  the  education  of  the 
Board  Schools  gave  the  pupils  little 
more  than  the  mastery  of  the  merest 
elements,  the  tools  by  means  of  which 
knowledge  could  be  acquired.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  carry  on  general  edu- 
cation and  to  provide  technical  training 
there  were  started  simultaneously  in 
every  great  town,  but  especially  in  Lon- 
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don,  Technical  Schools,  "  Continuation  " 
Classes,  Polytechnics,  Young  Men's  As- 
sociations and  Clubs,  Guilds  for  in- 
struction and  recreation — under  whiit- 
ever  form  they  were  known  they  were 
all  schools. 

Then  the  young  working  lad  was  in- 
vited to  enter  himself  at  one  of  these 
places,  and  to  spend  his  evenings  there. 
"Come,"  said  the  founders,  "you  are 
at  an  age  when  everjiihiug  is  new  and 
everything  is  delightful.  Give  up  all 
your  present  joys.  Send  the  girl  with 
whom  you  keep  comjjany,  night  after 
night,  liome  to  her  mother.  Put  down 
youi-  cherished  cigarette,  cease  to  stand 
about  in  bars,  give  up  drinking  beer, 
go  no  more  to  the  music-hall.  Aban- 
don all  that  you  delight  in.  And  come 
to  us.  After  working  all  day  long  at 
your  trade,  come  to  us  and  work  all  the 
evening  at  books." 

A  strange  invitation  !  To  forego  de- 
lights and  live  laborious  evenings. 
Stranger  still,  the  lads  accepted  the 
invitation.  They  accepted  in  thou- 
sands. They  consented  to  work  every 
evening  as  well  as  every  day.  The  in- 
ducements to  join  were,  in  fact,  artfully 
devised  with  a  fuU  knowledge  of  boys' 
nature.  What  a  boy  desires,  over  and 
above  everything  else,  more  than  the 
company  of  a  girl,  more  than  idleness, 
more  than  gambling,  more  than  beer- 
drinking,  more  than  tobacco,  is  asso- 
ciation with  other  lads  of  the  same  age. 
These  Polytechnics  or  Institutes  or 
Clubs  gave  him,  first  of  aU,  that  asso- 
ciation. They  provided  him  vdi\x  so- 
cieties of  every  kind.  They  added  re- 
creation to  study  ;  pleasure  to  work. 
If  half  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a 
class-room,  or  in  a  workshop,  the  other 
half  was  passed  in  orderly  amusement. 
There  was,  moreover,  every  kind  of 
choice  ;  the  lad  felt  himself  free  ;  there 
were,  to  be  sure,  barriers  here  and 
there,  but  he  did  not  feel  them  ;  there 
was  a  steady  pressure  upon  him  in 
certain  directions,  but  he  did  not  feel 
it ;  in  some  there  were  prayer-meet- 
ings ;  the  boys  were  not  obliged  to  go, 
but  some  time  or  other  they  found 
themselves  present.  Then  there  were 
some  who  wore  the  blue  ribbon  of  tem- 
perance ;  nobody  was  obliged  to  as- 
sume that  symbol,  but  somehow  most 


of  them  did,  without  feeling  that  they 
had  been  pressed  to  do  so.  For  the 
very  work  and  life  and  atmosphere  of 
the  place  into  which  beer  was  not  ad- 
mitted gave  them  a  dislike  for  beer, 
with  its  coarse  and  rough  associations. 
Insensibly  the  boy  who  joined  was  led 
upward  to  a  nobler  and  higher  level. 

The  motives  which  were  strong 
enough  to  persuade  a  working  lad  to 
work  on,  over  hours,  may  be  partly  un- 
derstood by  considering  one  of  these 
Institutions — the  largest  and  the  most 
popular — the  Polytechnic  of  Eegent 
Street,  called  familiarly  the  Eegent 
Street  "  Poly,"  with  its  thirteen  thou- 
sand members.  Take  first  its  social 
side,  as  ottering  naturally  greater  at- 
tractions than  its  educational  side.  It 
contained  about  forty  clubs.  The  new 
member  on  joining'  was  asked  in  a 
i:)amphlet  these  three  questions  : 

1.  "  Do  you  wish  to  make  friends  ?  " 

2.  "  Are  you  anxious  to  imjjrove  your- 
self?" 

3.  "Do  you  seek  the  best  oijportuni- 
ties  of  recreation  in  your  leisure  hours  ?  " 

Observe  that  the  serious  object  is 
placed  between  the  other  two.  Whai 
the  Poly  lads  said  to  the  new  member 
was  :  "  Come  in  and  have  a  good  old 
time  with  us."  It  was  for  the  good  old 
time  that  the  new  member  joined. 
Once  in  he  could  look  about  him  and 
choose.  The  Gymnasium,  the  Boxing 
club,  the  Swimming  Club,  the  Eoller- 
skating  Club,  the  Cricket,  Football, 
Lawn  Tennis,  Athletic,  Bowing,  Cyc- 
ling, Eamblers  and  Harriers  Clubs  aU 
iu^'ited  him  to  join.  Surelj',  among  so 
many  clubs  there  must  be  one  that  he 
would  like.  Of  course  they  had  their 
showy  uniform,  their  envied  Captains 
and  other  ofiicers,  their  field  days,  their 
pubhc  days,  and  their  prizes.  Or  there 
was  the  Volunteer  Corps,  with  its  Ar- 
tillery Brigade,  and  its  Volunteer  Medi- 
cal Staff  Corps.  There  was  the  Parlia- 
ment, conducted  on  the  same  itdes  as 
that  of  the  House  of  Conmions.  For 
the  quieter  lads  there  were  Sketching, 
Natural  History,  Photographic,  Or- 
chestral, and  Choral  Societies.  There 
was  a  Natural  History  Society  and  an 
Electrical  Engineering  Society.  There 
were  also  associations  for  religious  and 
moral   objects ;    a    Christian   Workers' 
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Uuion,  a  Temperance  Society,  a  Social 
League,  a  Polytechnic  Mission,  and  a 
Bible  Class.  There  were  reading- 
rooms  and  refreshment-rooms  ;  in  the 
suburbs  there  were  playing  fields  for 
them.  Up  the  river  was  a  house-boat 
for  the  Rowing  Club,  the  largest  on  the 
Thames.  Add  to  all  this  an  intense 
"College  feeling;"  an  ardent  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Poly  ;  friendships  the  most 
faithful ;  a  wholesome,  invigorating, 
stimulating  atmosphere  ;  the  encour- 
agement always  felt  of  brave  endeavor 
and  noble  effort,  and  high  principle — 
in  one  word,  the  gift  to  the  young  fel- 
lows of  the  working  class  of  all  that 
the  public  schools  and  universities 
could  offer  that  was  best  and  most 
precious.  Such  an  institution  as  the 
Polytechnic — motlier  and  sister  of  so 
many  others — was  a  revolution  in  itself. 

But  for  the  second  question:  "Ai-e 
you  anxious  to  improve  j'ourself?" 
What  answer  was  given?  Strange  to 
say  the  answer  was  also  very  decidedly 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  young  fellows  were  anxious  to 
improve  themselves.  Now  mark  the 
difference  between  these  working  lads 
and  the  boys  fi-om  the  public  schools. 
Had  such  a  question  been  put  to  the 
latter  their  answer  would  have  been  a 
contemptuous  stare,  or  a  contemptuous 
laugh.  Imjjrove  themselves  ?  They 
were  ah-eady  improved.  They  were  so 
far  improved  that  nine-tenths  of  them 
were  contented  with  the  moderate 
amount  of  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
practice  of  their  professions.  If  one 
became  a  solicitor,  a  doctor,  a  school- 
master, a  barrister,  a  clergyman,  it  was 
sufficient  for  him,  in  most  cases,  just  to 
pass  the  examinations.  Then,  no  further 
improvement  for  the  rest  of  their  nat- 
ural life.  But  these  others,  who  had 
everything  to  gain,  whose  ambitions 
were  just  awakening,  who  were  just 
beginning  to  understand  that  there 
was  every  inducfement  to  improve  them- 
selves, joined  the  classes  and  began  to 
work,  with  as  much  zeal  as  they  showed 
in  their  i^lay. 

AVhat  they  learned  concerns  us  little. 
It  may  be  recorded,  however,  that  they 
learned  everything.  Practical  trades 
were  taught ;  technical  classes  were 
held  ;  there  was  a  School  of  Science  in 


which  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  phy- 
sics, mathematics,  mechanics,  building 
were  taught.  There  was  a  School  of 
Art  in  which  wood  modelling,  carving, 
and  other  minor  arts  were  taught,  as 
well  as  painting  and  drawing.  There 
was  a  Commercial  School  for  Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Tyjie- 
writing,  French,  German,  etc.,  were 
taught ;  there  were  Musical  Classes,  Elo- 
cution Classes,  a  School  of  Engineering, 
a  School  of  Photograjihy.  Enough  ; 
it  will  be  seen  that  everything  a  lad 
might  desire  to  learn  he  could  learn 
and  did  learn. 

But  the  Polytechnic  was  only  one  of 
many  such  institutions.  In  Loudon 
alone  there  existed,  in  the  year  1893,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred,  large  and 
small  ;  there  were  nearly  fifty  branches 
of  the  University  Extension  scheme  ;  the 
Continuation  classes  were  held  in  many 
Board  Schools,  while  of  special  clubs, 
mostly  for  athletic  j)urposes,  the  num- 
ber was  legion.  As  for  the  numbers  en- 
rolled in  these  associations,  already  in 
1893,  when  those  things  were  all  young, 
one  finds  13.000  members  of  the  Re- 
gent Street  Poly  ;  4,000  at  the  People's 
Palace  ;  the  same  number  at  the  Birk- 
beck  ;  the  same  at  the  Goldsmith's  In- 
stitute ;  at  the  City  of  London  College, 
2,. 500  ;  and  so  on.  Of  the  Athletic 
Clubs  the  Cyclists'  Union  alone  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  20,000  members. 

Figures  may  mean  anything.  It  is, 
however,  significant  that  in  a  popula- 
tion of  five  millions,  which  gives  jjer- 
haps  700,000  young  men  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty,  of  whom  about  100,000 
were  below  the  rank  of  craftsmen,  and 
100,000  above,  there  should  have  been 
found  a  few  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system,  about  70,000  youths 
wise  enough  and  resolute  enough  to 
join  these  classes. 

It  must  be  owned  that  only  the  more 
generous  sjiirits — the  nobler  sort — were 
attracted  by  the  Polytechnics.  Thej' 
were  a  first  selection  from  the  mass. 
Of  these  again,  another  selection  was 
made  :  those  few  who  studied  the  things 
which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  least 
useful.  Everyone  who  knew  a  craft 
could  see  the  wisdom  of  acquiring  per- 
fection in  his  trade  ;  everyone  who  was 
a  clerk,  or  who  hoped  to  become  a  clerk, 
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could  see  the  advantage  of  learning 
shorthand,  book-keeping,  French  and 
German.  What  did  that  boy  aim  at 
who  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathe- 
matics, matriculated  and  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  London  University,  then  an 
examining  body  only  ?  ^Tjy  did  he 
learn  these  things  ?  He  did  not  learn 
them,  remember,  in  the  perfunctory  way 
in  whicli  a  public  school  boy  generally 
works  through  his  subjects  ;  he  learned 
as  if  he  meant  to  know  these  subjects  ; 
he  devoured  his  books  ;  he  tore  the  heart 
out  of  them  ;  he  compelled  them  to  give 
lip  their  secrets.  He  had  everything  to 
get  for  himself  while  the  i^ublic  school 
boy  had  everything  given  to  him. 

When  it  was  done,  when  he  had  ac- 
quired as  much  knowledge  as  any  aver- 
age boy  from  the  best  i^ublic  school  ; 
when  he  had  read  in  the  Poly  Reading 
Koom  all  that  there  was  to  read,  what 
was  lie  to  do?  For  when  he  looked 
about  him  he  saw,  stretching  before 
him,  fair  and  stately,  the  long  avenues 
which  led  to  distinction — but  before 
each  there  was  a  toll-gate  and  at  the 
gate  stood  a  man  saying,  "Paj'  me  first 
a  thousand  pounds.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  you  shall  enter." 

Alas  !  and  he  had  not  a  sixpence — he, 
or  his  parents.  And  so  perforce  he 
must  stand  aside  while  other  lads  with- 
out his  intellect  and  courage  paid  the 
money  and  were  admitted. 

There  was  but  one  outlet.  He  might 
become  a  journalist.  He  had  learned 
shorthand,  a  necessary  accomplishment. 
Therefore,  he  got  an  appointment  as 
reporter  and  general  hand  on  a  country 
paper.  Such  a  youth,  in  these  years  of 
which  we  write  was  uncommon,  but  he 
very  soon  became  much  more  common. 
The  charm  of  learning  was  discovered 
by  one  lad  after  another.  The  chance 
of  exchanging  the  craftsman's  work  for 
the  scholar's  work,  never  thought  of  be- 
fore, fired  the  brains  of  hundreds  first, 
and  thousands  afterward.  Then  be- 
gan a  rage  for  learning.  All  those  who 
had  abilities  even  mediocre  tried  to  es- 
cape their  lot  by  working  at  the  higher 
subjects.  It  was  reproached  to  the 
Polytechnics  that  their  original  pur- 
pose, to  bring  the  boys  together  for 
common  discipline  and  orderly  recrea- 
tion, and  to  train  them  in  their  crafts, 


was  departed  from  and  that  all  their 
energies  were  now  devoted  to  turning 
working  lads  into  classical  scholars, 
mathematicians,  logicians,  and  histori- 
ans. 

Nor  was  the  comjjlaint  wholly  un- 
founded. But  it  was  too  late  to  recede. 
The  boys  crowded  to  the  classes  ;  they 
read  and  worked  with  incredible  eager- 
ness ;  they  thought  that  to  be  a  man  of 
books  was  better  than  to  be  a  man  with 
a  saw  and  a  jjlane.  Ambition  seized 
them — seized  them  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands ;  they  would  rise.  Learning  was 
their  stepping-stone.  The  recreative 
side  of  the  Polytechnics  was  lost  in  the 
educational  side.  Kever  before  had 
there  been  such  an  ardor,  such  a  thirst 
for  knowledge.  Yet  only  for  knowledge 
as  a  means  to  rise.  And  there  was  but 
one  outlet.  That,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  became  congested.  Journalism, 
as  the  number  of  papers  increased,  de- 
manded more  workmen,  and  stiU  more. 
These  young  men  from  the  Polytech- 
nic tilled  up  every  vacancy.  They  had 
seized  upon  this  profession  and  made  it 
their  own  ;  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
them  were  gradually,  but  surely,  ousted. 
It  was  recognized  that  it  was  the  pro- 
fession of  the  young  man  who  wanted  to 
get  on.  Some  there  were  who  affected 
to  lament  an  alleged  decay  ;  the  old 
scholarly  style,  they  said,  was  gone ; 
there  was  also  gone  the  old  reverence 
for  authority,  rank,  and  the  established 
order.  Perhaps  the  journal,  as  the  new 
men  made  it,  was  above  all  \'igorous. 
But  it  was  true,  which  could  not  always 
be  said  of  the  paj)ers  before  their  time. 
From  their  college — the  old  Poly — the 
young  men  carried  away  a  love  of  tnith 
and  right  dealing  which,  once  imported 
into  the  newspajjer  press,  made  it  an  en- 
gine far  more  mighty — an  influence  far 
more  potent — than  ever  it  had  been  be- 
fore. There  may  have  been  some  loss 
in  style,  though  many  of  them  wrote 
gracefully  and  many  showed  on  occasion 
a  wonderful  command  of  wit,  sarcasm, 
and  satire.  But  1)ccause  the  jiapers  were 
always  truthfid  the  writers  always  knew 
what  they  wanted  and  so  their-  work  had 
the  strength  of  directness. 

A  few,  but  very  few,  continued  at  the 
work,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  which 
they  had  been  ajipreuticed.     Then  their 
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lives  were  spent  in  a  day  of  painful 
drudgery  followed  by  an  evening  of  de- 
lightful study.  Very  few  heard  of  these 
men.  Now  and  then  one  would  be  dis- 
covered by  a  clergyman  working  in  his 
parish  ;  now  and  then  one  emerged  from 
obscurity  by  means  of  a  letter  or  a  pa- 
per contributed  to  some  journal.  Most 
of  them  lived  and  died  unknown. 

Yet  there  was  one.  His  case  is  re- 
markable because  it  first  set  rolling  the 
ball  of  reform.  He  was  by  trade  a  met- 
al turner  and  titter  ;  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  unsociable  man  because 
he  went  home  every  day  after  work  and 
stayed  there  ;  he  was  unmarried  and 
lived  alone  in  a  small,  four-roomed  cot- 
tage near  Kilburn,  one  of  a  collection 
of  Workman's  villages.  Here  it  was 
known  that  he  had  a  room  which  he 
had  furnished  with  a  furnace,  a  table, 
shelves  and  bottles,  and  that  he  worked 
every  evening  at  something.  One  day 
there  appeared  in  a  scientific  paper  an 
article  containing  an  account  of  certain 
discoveries  of  the  greatest  importance, 
signed  by  a  name  utterly  unknown  to 
scientific  men.  The  article  was  fol- 
lowed by  others,  all  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  originality.  The  man  him- 
self had  little  idea  of  the  importance  of 
his  own  discoveries.  When  his  cottage 
was  besieged  by  leaders  in  the  world  of 
science,  he  was  amazed ;  he  showed  his 
simjile  laboratory  to  his  \'isitors ;  he 
spoke  of  his  labors  carelessly  ;  he  told 
them  that  he  was  a  metal  tui'ner  by 
trade,  that  he  worked  every  day  for  an 
employer  at  a  wage  of  thirty-five  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
devote  his  evenings  to  reading  and  re- 
search. They  made  him  an  F.R.S.,  the 
first  working  man  who  had  ever  attained 
that  honor.  They  tried  to  get  him  jjut 
upon  the  Civil  List,  but  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  had  already,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  given  away  the  an- 
nual grant  made  by  the  House  for  Lit- 
erature, Science  and  Art,  to  the  widows 
and  daughters  of  Civil  servants.  This 
attempt  failing,  the  Royal  Society,  in 
order  to  take  him  away  from  his  drudg- 
ery, created  a  small  sinecure  post  for 
him,  and  in  this  way  found  an  excuse 
for  giving  him  a  pension. 

Then  some  writer  in  a  London  Daily 
asked  how  it  was  that  with  his  genius 


for  science,  which,  it  was  now  recalled, 
had  been  remarked  while  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  South  London  Poly,  this 
man  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at  his 
trade. 

And  the  answer  was,  "  Because  there 
is  no  opening  for  such  an  one." 

It  is  very  astonishing,  when  we  con- 
sider the  obvious  nature  of  certain 
truths,  to  remark  how  slow  man  is  to 
find  them  out.  Now  this  exclusion  of 
all  those  who  could  not  aftbrd  to  pay 
his  toU  to  the  man  at  the  gate,  had,  up 
to  that  moment,  been  accepted  as  if  it 
were  a  law  of  Natui-e.  As  in  other 
things,  men  said,  if  they  talked  about 
the  matter  at  all,  "  What  is,  must  be. 
What  is,  shall  be.  What  is,  has  always 
been.  What  is,  has  been  ordained  by 
God  himself."  There  is  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  effect  a  reform  in  men's 
minds.  The  refonner  has,  first,  to  per- 
suade people  to  listen.  Sometimes  he 
never  succeeds,  even  in  this,  the  very 
beginning.  When  they  do  listen,  the 
thing,  being  new  to  them,  irritates  them. 
They  therefore  call  him  names.  If  he 
jjersists  they  caU  him  worse  names.  If 
they  can  they  put  him  in  prison,  hang 
him,  burn  him.  If  they  cannot  do  this, 
and  he  goes  on  jjreaching  new  things, 
they  presently  begin  to  listen  with  more 
respect.  One  or  two  converts  are  made. 
The  refonner  expands  his  views;  his 
demands  become  larger  ;  his  claims  far 
exceed  the  modest  dimensions  of  his 
first  timid  words.  And  so  the  reform, 
bit  by  bit,  is  eifected. 

At  first,  then,  the  demand  was  for 
nothing  more  than  an  easier  entrance 
into  the  scientific  world.  This  natur- 
ally rose  out  of  the  case.  "  Let  us," 
they  said,  "  take  care  that  to  such  a  man 
as  this  any  and  every  branch  of  science 
shall  be  thrown  open.  But  for  that  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  that  scholarships, 
whether  given  at  school  or  coUege,  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  as 
well  as  for  the  tuition  fees  of  those  who 
hold  them."  These  scholarships,  it  was 
argued,  had  been  founded  for  Y>oor  stu- 
dents and  belonged  to  them.  All  the 
papers  took  up  the  question,  and  all, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  in 
favor  of  "  restoring " —  that  was  the 
phrase— "his  scholarships;"  "his,"  it 
was  said,  assuming  that  they  were  his 
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originally — tii  the  poor  luau.  In  vain 
was  it  i)ointed  out  tbat  these  scholar- 
ships had  been  for  the  most  part  found- 
ed in  recent  times  ^vhen  i)ublic  schools 
and  universities  had  long  become  the 
property  of  the  richer  class,  and  that 
they  were  needed  as  aids  for  those  who 
were  not  rich,  not  as  means  of  main- 
tenance for  those  who  wanted  to  rise 
out  from  one  class  into  another. 

The  cry  was  raised  at  the  general 
Election  :  the  majority  came  into  power 
pledged  to  the  hilt  to  restore  his  schol- 
arshijis  to  the  poor  student.  Then, 
of  course,  a  comjiromise  was  effected. 
There  was  created  a  class  of  scholar- 
ships at  certain  public  schools,  for  which 
candidates  had  to  produce  evidence  that 
they  possessed  nothing,  and  that  their 
parents  would  not  assist  them.  Similar 
scholarships  were  created  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  out  of  existing  revenues, 
and  it  was  hojjed  that  concessions  oi^en- 
ing  all  the  advantages  that  the  i^ubUc 
schools  and  universities  had  to  give 
would  prove  sufficient.  By  this  time 
the  country  was  fuUy  awakened  to  the 
danger  of  havLug  thrown  ujjon  their 
hands  a  great  class  of  young  men  who 
thought  themselves  too  well  educated 
for  any  of  the  lower  kinds  of  work,  and 
were  too  numerous  for  the  only  work 
open  to  them.  No  one,  as  yet,  it  must 
be  remembered,  had  ventui-ed  to  pro- 
pose throwing  open  the  Professions. 

The  concessions  were  foimd,  how- 
ever, to  make  very  little  diflereuce. 
Now  and  then  a  lacl  with  a  scholarshiiD 
forced  his  way  to  the  head  of  a  public 
school,  and  carried  off  the  highest  hon- 
ors at  the  University.  Mostly,  how- 
ever, tlie  jDOor  scholar  was  uucomfort- 
able  ;  he  could  neither  speak,  nor  think, 
nor  behave  like  his  fellows  ;  the  atmos- 
phere chilled  him  ;  too  often  he  failed 
to  justify  the  early  jsromise  ;  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  "  poor  "  scholarship 
at  college,  he  too  often  ended  his  Uni- 
versity career  with  second-class  Hon- 
ors, which  were  of  no  use  to  him  at  all, 
and  so  he  was  again  face  to  face  with 
the  question  :  What  to  do  ?  His  college 
■would  not  continue  to  support  him.  He 
could  not  get  a  mastershij)  in  a  good 
school  because  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  "  poor  "  scholars,  who  were  suj)- 
posed  incapable  of  acquiring  the  man- 


ners of  a  gentleman.  So  he,  too,  fell 
back  upon  the  only  outlet,  and  tried  to 
become  a  journalist. 

Every  day  the  pressure  increased  ; 
the  i^ay  of  the  journalist  went  down  ; 
work  could  be  got  for  next  to  nothing, 
and  still  the  lads  poured  into  the  classes 
by  the  thousand,  all  hoping  to  exchange 
the  cui-se  of  labor  by  their  hands  for 
that  of  labor  by  the  i)en.  No  one  as 
yet  had  perceived  the  great  truth  which 
has  so  enormously  increased  the  happi- 
ness of  our  time,  that  all  labor  is  hon- 
orable and  respectable,  though  to  some 
kinds  of  labor  we  assign  greater,  and 
some  lesser,  honor.  The  one  thought 
was  to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  working 
man. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
great  class  would  suffer  and  starve  in 
silence.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
continually  proclaiming  tlieir  woes  ;  the 
palmers  were  filled  with  letters  and  ar- 
ticles. "  What  shall  we  do  with  oui- 
boys  ? "  was  the  heading  that  one  saw 
every  day,  somewhere  or  other.  What, 
indeed  !  No  one  ventured  to  say  that 
they  had  better  go  back  to  their  trade  ; 
no  one  ventured  to  jjoint  out  that  a  man 
might  be  a  good  cabinet-maker  although 
he  knew  the  Integral  Calculus.  If  one 
timidly  asked  what  good  jjurpose  was 
gained  by  making  so  many  scholars, 
that  man  was  called  Philistine,  first ; 
obstructive,  next ;  and  other  stronger 
names  afterward.  And  yet  no  one  ven- 
tured to  point  out  that  all  the  jn-ofes- 
sions — and  not  science  only,  through 
the  universities — might  be  thrown  o^jeu. 

Sooner  or  later  this  suggestion  was 
certain  to  be  made.  It  appeared,  first 
of  aU,  in  an  unsigned  letter  addressed 
to  one  of  the  evening  papers.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  was  abnost  certainly 
one  of  the  suffering  class.  He  began 
by  setting  forth  the  situation,  as  I  have 
described  it  above,  quite  simply  and 
truly.  He  showed,  as  I  have  shown, 
that  the  Professions  and  the  Services 
were  closed  to  tliose  who  had  no  mon- 
ey. And  he  advanced  for  the  first 
time  the  audacious  proposal  that  they 
should  be  thrown  open  to  all  on  the 
simple  condition  of  passing  an  exami- 
nation. "  This  examination,"  he  said, 
"  iii.ay  lie  made  as  severe  as  can  be  de- 
sired or  devised.     There  is  no  esamiua- 
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tion  so  severe  that  the  students  of  our 
Polytechnics  cannot  face  and  pass  it 
triumphantly.  Let  the  examination,  if 
you  will,  be  intended  to  admit  none 
but  those  who  have  taken  or  can  take 
first -class  Honors.  The  Poly  stu- 
dents need  not  fear  to  face  a  standard 
even  so  high  as  this.  Why  should 
the  higher  walks  of  life  be  reserved  for 
those  who  have  money  to  begin  with  ? 
Why  should  money  stand  in  the  way  of 
honor '?  Among  the  thousands  of  young 
men  who  have  profited  by  the  opportu- 
nities offered  to  them  there  must  be 
some  who  are  born  to  be  lawyers  ;  some 
who  are  born  to  be  doctors  ;  some  who 
are  born  to  be  preachers ;  some  who  are 
bom  to  be  administrators."  And  so  on, 
at  length.  It  was  not,  however,  by  a 
letter  in  a  paper,  or  by  the  leading  ar- 
ticles and  the  correspondence  which  fol- 
lowed that  the  suggested  change  was 
effected.  But  the  idea  was  started.  It 
was  talked  about ;  it  grew :  as  the  press- 
ure increased  it  grew  more  and  more. 
Meetings  were  held  at  which  violent 
speeches  were  dehvered  :  the  question 
of  opening  the  Professions  was  declared 
of  national  importance  ;  at  the  General 
Election  which  followed  some  months 
after  the  aj^pearance  of  the  letter,  mem- 
bers were  returned  who  were  pledged  to 
promote  the  immediate  throwing  open 
of  all  the  Professions  to  all  who  could 
pass  a  certain  examination  ;  and  the  first 
step  was  taken  in  opening  all  commis- 
sions in  the  Army  to  competitive  exami- 
nation. 

The  Professions,  however,  remained 
obstinate.  Law  and  Medicine  refused 
to  make  the  least  concession.  It  was 
not  until  an  Act  of  ParUament  com- 
pelled them  that  the  Inns  of  Coui-t, 
the  Law  Institute,  the  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians, Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries  con- 
sented to  admit  aU-comers  without  fees 
and  by  examination  alone. 

Then  followed  such  a  rush  into  the 
Professions  as  had  never  before  been 
witnessed.  Already  too  fuU,  they  be- 
came at  once  absolutely  congested  and 
choked.  Every  other  man  was  either  a 
doctor  or  a  soUcitor.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  by  making  examinations  of 
the  greatest  sevei'ity  possible  the  rush 
might  be  arrested.  But  this  proved  im- 
possible, for  the  simple  reason  that  an 


examination  for  admission,  necessarily 
a  mere  "pass"  examination  must  be 
governed  and  Umited  by  the  intellect 
of  the  average  candidate.  Moreover,  in 
Medicine,  if  too  severe  an  examination 
is  proj)osed,  the  candidate  sacrifices 
actual  practice  and  observation  in  the 
Hospital  wards  to  book-work.  There- 
fore the  examinations  remained  much 
as  they  always  had  been,  and  all  the 
clever  lads  from  aU  the  Polytechnics  be- 
came, in  an  incredibly  short  time,  mem- 
bers of  the  Learned  Professions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bench 
and  the  Bar,  that  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
owe  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Profes- 
sion many  of  their  noblest  members. 
Great  names  occur  to  every  one  which 
belong  to  this  and  that  Polytechnic,  and 
are  written  on  the  waUs  in  letters  of  gold 
as  an  encouragement  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations. One  would  not  go  back  to 
the  old  state  of  things.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  losses  and  there  are  re- 
grets. So  great,  for  instance,  was  the 
competition  in  Medicine  that  the  six- 
penny General  Practitioner  established 
himself  everywhere,  even  in  the  most 
fashionable  quarters  ;  so  numerous  were 
soUcitors  that  the  old  system  of  a  recog- 
nized tariff  was  swept  away  and  gave 
jjlace  to  open  competition  as  in  trade. 
That  the  two  branches  of  the  law  should 
be  fused  into  one  was  inevitable  ;  that 
the  splendid  incomes  formerly  derived 
from  successful  practice  should  disap- 
pear was  also  a  matter  of  course.  And 
there  were  many  who  regretted  not  only 
the  loss  of  the  old  professional  rules  and 
the  old  incomes,  but  also  the  old  pro- 
fessional esprit  de  corjjfi — the  old  jeal- 
ousy for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
profession  :  the  old  brotherhood.  All 
this  was  gone.  Every  man's  hand  was 
against  his  neighbor  ;  advocates  sent  in 
contracts  for  the  job  ;  the  physicians 
undertook  a  case  for  so  much  ;  the  sur- 
geon operated  for  a  contract  i^rice  ;  the 
usages  of  trade  were  all  transferred  to 
the  Professions. 

As  for  the  Services,  the  Navy  remained 
an  aristocratic  body  ;  boys  were  received 
too  young  for  the  Polytechnic  lads  to 
have  a  chance  ;  also,  the  pay  was  too 
small  to  tempt  them,  and  the  work  was 
too  scientific.  In  the  Army  a  few  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time,  but  it  cannot 
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be  said  that  as  officers  the  working- 
classes  made  a  good  figure.  They  were 
not  accustomed  to  command  ;  they  were 
wanting  iu  the  manners  of  the  camp  as 
well  as  those  of  the  court ;  they  were 
neither  polished  enough  nor  rough 
enough  ;  the  influence  of  the  Poly  might 
produce  good  soldiers — obedient,  high- 
princijjled,  and  brave  ;  but  it  could  not 
produce  good  officers,  who  must  be,  to 
begin  with,  lads  born  in  the  atmosphere 
of  authority,  the  sons  of  gentlemen  or 
the  sons  of  officers.  Yet  even  here  there 
were  exceptions.  Every  one,  for  in- 
stance, otU  remember  the  case  of  the 
general — once  a  Poly  boy — who  success- 
fully defended  Herat  against  an  over- 
whelming host  of  Russians  in  the  year 
1935. 

It  was  not  enough  to  throw  open  the 
Professions.  Some  there  were  in  which, 
whether  they  were  thrown  open  or  not, 
a  new-comer  without  family  or  caintal 
or  influence  could  never  get  anj'  work. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  Engineering 
was  a  profession  very  favorable  to  such 
new-comers.  It  proved  the  contrary. 
All  engineers  in  practice  had  pupils — 
sons,  cousins,  nephews — to  whom  they 
gave  their  appointments.  To  the  new- 
comer nothing  was  given.  Wliat  good, 
then,  had  been  effected  by  this  revolu- 
tion ■?  Nothing  but  the  crowding  into 
the  learned  Professions  of  jsenniless, 
clever  lads  ?  Nothing  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  dignity  and  self-respect 
of  Law  and  Medicine  ?  Nothing  but  the 
degradation  of  a  Profession  to  the  com- 
petition of  trade  ? 

Much  more  than  this  had  been  achiev- 
ed. The  Democratic  movement  which 
bad  marked  the  nineteenth  ceutui-y  re- 
ceived its  final  impulse  from  this  great 
change.  Everyone  knows  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  long  before  the  end  of  that 
centiuy,  had  ceased  to  represent  the  old 
aristocracy.  The  old  names  were,  for 
the  most  part,  extinct.  A  Cecil,  a  Stan- 
ley, a  Howard,  a  Neville,  a  Bruce,  might 
yet  be  found,  but  by  far  the  greater  jjart 
of  the  Peers  were  of  yesterday.  Nor 
could  the  House  be  kept  up  at  all  but 


for  new  creations.  They  were  made 
from  rich  trade  or  from  the  Law,  the 
latter  conferring  respect  and  dignity 
upon  the  House.  But  lawyers  could 
no  longer  be  made  Peers.  They  were 
rough  in  manners,  and  they  had  no 
longer  great  incomes.  Moreover,  the 
nation  demanded  that  its  honors  should 
be  equally  bestowed  upon  all  those  who 
rendered  service  to  the  State,  and  all 
were  poor.  Now  a  House  of  poor  Lords 
is  absurd.  Equally  absurd  is  a  House 
of  Lords  all  brewers.  Hence  the  fall  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  certain.  In  the 
year  1924  it  was  finally  abolished. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  propose  to  re- 
late what  followed  this  rush  into  the 
Professions.  We  have  seen  how  the 
grant  of  the  higher  education  to  work- 
ing lads  caused  the  Conquest  of  the  Pro- 
fessions and  brought  about  the  change 
I  have  indicated.  We  have  seen  how 
this  revolution  was  bound  to  sweep  away 
in  its  course  the  last  relics  of  the  old 
aristocratic  constitution  of  the  country. 
It  remains  to  be  told  how  learning,  when 
it  became  the  common  possession  of  all 
clever  lads,  ceased  to  be  a  possession 
by  which  money  could  be  made,  except 
by  the  very  foremost.  Then  the  boys 
went  back  to  their  trades.  If  the  reign 
of  the  gentleman  is  over,  the  learning 
and  the  j)ower  and  culture  that  has  be- 
longed to  the  gentleman  now  belongs 
to  the  craftsman.  This,  at  least,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  pure  gain.  For  one 
man  who  read  and  studied  and  thought 
one  hundred  years  ago,  there  are  now  a 
thousand.  Editions  of  good  books  are 
now  issued  by  a  hundred  thousand  at  a 
time.  The  Professions  are  still  the  av- 
enues to  honors.  StiU,  as  before,  the 
men  whom  the  j)eople  resj^ect,  are  the 
followers  of  science,  the  great  Advocate, 
the  great  Preacher,  the  great  Engineer, 
the  great  Surgeon,  the  great  Dramatist, 
the  great  Novelist,  the  great  Poet. 
That  the  national  honors  no  longer 
take  the  form  of  the  Peerage  will  not, 
I  think,  at  this  hour,  be  admitted  to  be 
a  subject  for  regret  by  even  the  stanch- 
est  Conservative. 
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ALKING  of  Exhibitions, 
Worlds  Fairs,  and  what 
uot,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  I  would  not  go 
I'onud  the  corner  to  see 
a  dozen  of  them  nowa- 
days. The  only  exhibi- 
tion that  ever  made,  or  ever  will  make, 
any  impression  upon  my  imagination 
was  the  first  of  the  series,  the  parent 
of  them  aU,  and  now  a  thing  of  old  times 
— the  Great  Exhibition  of  1S51,  in  Hyde 
Park,  London.  None  of  the  younger 
generation  can  realize  the  sense  of  nov- 
elty it  jjroduced  in  us  who  were  then  iu 
oiu'  j)rime.  A  noun  substantive  went 
so  far  as  to  become  an  adjective  in  hon- 
or of  the  occasion.  It  was  '  exhibition  ' 
hat,  '  exhibition  '  razor-strop,  '  exhibi- 
tion '  watch  ;  nay,  even  '  exhibition  ' 
weather,  '  exhibition  '  sj)irits,  sweet- 
hearts, babies,  wives — for  the  time. 

"  For  South  Wessex,  the  year  formed 
in  many  ways  an  extraordinary  chron- 
ological frontier  or  transit-Une,  at  which 
there  occurred  what  one  might  caU  a 
precipice  in  Time.  As  in  a  geological 
'  fault,'  we  had  i^resented  to  us  a  sud- 
den bringing  of  ancient  and  modern 
into  absolute  contiguity,  such  as  proba- 
bly in  no  other  single  year  since  the 
Conquest  was  ever  witnessed  in  this 
part  of  the  country." 

These  observations  led  me  onward  to 
think  of  the  different  personages,  gen- 
tle and  sim2>le,  who  lived  and  moved 
within  our  narrow  and  peacefiil  horizon 
at  that  time ;  and  of  three  people  in 
particulai-,  whose  queer  little  history 
was  oddly  touched  at  points  by  the 
Exhibition,  more  concerned  with  it  than 
that  of  anybody  else  who  dwelt  in  those 
outlying  shades  of  the  world,  Stickle- 
ford,  Mellstock  and  Egdon.  First  in 
order  among  these  three  comes  Wat 
Ollamoor — if  that  were  his  real  name. 

He  was  a  woman's  man — supremely 
so — and  externally  veiy  little  else.  To 
men  he  was  not  attractive  ;  perhaps  not 


repulsive  ;  merely,  in  his  better  mo- 
ments, tolerable.  Musician,  dandy,  and 
companj'-man  in  practice ;  veterinary 
surgeon  in  theory,  he  lodged  awhile  in 
Mellstock  village,  coming  from  nobody 
knew  where  ;  though  some  said  his  first 
ajjpearance  in  this  neighborhood  had 
been  as  fiddle-player  in  a  show  at  Green- 
hiU  Pair. 

Many  a  worthy  villager  envied  him 
his  power  over  unsophisticated  maiden- 
hood —  a  power  which  seemed  some- 
times to  have  a  touch  of  the  weird  and 
wizardly  in  it.  Personally  he  was  not 
iU-favored,  though  rather  un-English, 
his  comjilexion  being  a  rich  olive,  his 
rank  hair  dark  and  rather  clammy  — 
made  still  clammier  by  secret  oint- 
ments, which,  when  he  came  fresh  to  a 
party,  caused  him  to  smeU  Hke  "  boys- 
love  "  (southernwood)  steeped  in  lanq:)- 
oil.  He  wore  cui-ls — a  double  row — 
running  almost  horizontally  aroimd  his 
head.  But  as  these  were  sometimes 
noticeably  absent,  it  was  concluded  that 
they  were  not  of  Natui-e's  making,  but 
his  own.  By  girls  whose  love  for  him 
had  tui-ned  to  hatred  he  had  been  nick- 
named "  Mop,"  from  this  abundance  of 
hair,  which  was  long  enough  to  rest 
upon  his  shoulders  ;  as  time  passed,  the 
name  more  and  more  prevailed. 

His  fiddling  possibly  had  the  most  to 
do  vrith  the  fascination  he  exercised, 
for,  to  speak  fairly,  it  could  claim  for 
itself  a  most  peculiar  and  personal 
quaUty,  like  that  in  a  moving  preach- 
er. There  were  tones  in  it  which  bred 
the  immediate  conviction  that  indolence 
and  averseness  to  systematic  application 
were  all  that  lay  between  "  Mop  "  and 
the  career  of  a  second  Paganini. 

While  playing  he  closed  his  eyes — 
invariably  ;  using  no  notes,  and,  as  it 
were,  allowing  the  violin  to  wander  on 
at  wUl  into  the  most  plaintive  passages 
ever  heard  by  rustic  man.  There  was 
a  certain  lingual  character  in  the  sup- 
plicatory    expressions     he     produced, 
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which  would  well  -  nigh  draw  an  ache 
from  the  heart  of  a  gate-j^ost.  He  could 
make  any  chUd  in  the  parish,  who  was 
at  all  sensitive  to  music,  burst  into 
tears  in  a  few  minutes  by  simply  fid- 
dling one  of  the  old  dance-tunes  he  al- 
most entirely  affected  —  country  jigs, 
reels,  and  "  Favorite  Quick  Steps  "  of 
the  last  century  —  some  mutilated  re- 
mains of  which  even  now  reappear  as 
nameless  phantoms  in  new  quadrilles 
and  gallops,  where  they  are  recognized 
only  by  the  curious,  or  by  such  old- 
fashioned  and  far  -  between  jjcojjle  as 
have  been  thrown  with  men  like  Wat 
OUamoor  in  their  early  life. 

His  date  was  a  little  later  than  that  of 
the  old  Mellstock  qviire-band  which  com- 
IDiised  the  Dewj-s,  Mail,  and  the  rest — 
in  fact,  he  did  not  rise  above  the  hori- 
zon thereabout  till  those  well-known 
musicians  were  disbanded  as  ecclesias- 
tical functionaries.  In  their  honest 
love  of  thoroughness  they  desjDised  the 
new  man's  style.  Theophilus  Dewy, 
Reuben  the  tranter's  younger  brother, 
used  to  say  there  was  no  "  plumness  "  in 
it — no  bowing,  no  solidity — it  was  all 
fantastical.  And  probably  this  was 
true.  Anyhow,  Mop  had,  very  ob- 
viously, never  bowed  a  note  of  church- 
music  from  his  birth — never  once  sat  in 
the  galleiy  of  Mellstock  church  where 
the  others  had  tuned  their  venerable 
psalmody  so  many  hundreds  of  times  ; 
had  never,  in  all  likelihood,  entered  a 
church  at  all.  All  were  devil's  tunes  in 
his  repertory.  "  He  could  no  more 
play  the  Wold  Hundredth  to  his  true 
time  than  he  could  play  the  brazen  ser- 
pent," the  tranter  would  say.  (The 
Israzen  serpent  was  supposed  in  Mell- 
stock to  be  a  musical  instrument  partic- 
ularly hard  to  blow.) 

Occasionally  Mop  could  jjroduce  the 
aforesaid  moving  effect  upon  the  souls 
of  grown-up  persons,  especially  young 
women  of  fragile  and  responsive  organi- 
zation. Such  an  one  was  Car'Une  Aspent. 
Though  she  was  already  engaged  to  be 
married  before  she  met  him,  Car'line,  of 
them  all,  was  the  most  influenced  by 
Mop  Ollamoor's  soul-steaUng  melodies, 
to  her  discomfort,  nay,  positive  pain  and 
ultimate  injury.  She  was  a  ]jretty,  in- 
vocating,  weak-mouthed  girl,  whose  chief 
defect  as  a  companion  with  her  sex  was 


a  tendency  to  peevishness  now  and  then. 
At  this  time  she  was  not  a  resident  in 
Mellstock  parish  where  Mop  lodged,  but 
hved  some  miles  oft"  at  Stickleford,  far- 
ther down  the  river. 

How  and  where  she  first  made  ac- 
quaintance with  him  and  his  fiddhng  is 
not  truly  known,  but  the  story  was  tliat 
it  either  began  or  was  developed  on  one 
spring  evening,  when,  in  passing  through 
Lower  Mellstock,  she  chanced  to  jjause 
on  the  bridge  near  his  house  to  rest  her- 
self, and  languidly  leaned  over  the  para- 
pet. Moj)  was  standing  on  his  door-step, 
as  was  his  custom,  spinning  the  insidi- 
ous thread  of  semi-  and  demi-semiquav- 
ers  from  the  E  string  of  his  fiddle  for 
the  benefit  of  passers-by,  and  laughing 
as  the  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of 
the  little  children  hanging  around  him. 
Car'line  pretended  to  be  engrossed  with 
the  ripphng  of  the  stream  under  the 
arches,  but  in  i-eality  she  was  listening, 
as  he  knew.  Presently  the  aching  of  the 
heart  seized  her  simultaneously  with  a 
wild  desire  to  gHde  airily  in  the  mazes 
of  an  infinite  dance.  To  shake  off  the 
fascination  she  resolved  to  go  on,  al- 
though it  would  be  necessary  to  pass 
him  as  he  jilayed  ;  however,  on  stealth- 
Oy  glancing  ahead  at  the  j^erformer,  she 
found  to  her  relief  that  his  eyes  wei'e 
closed  in  abandonment,  and  she  strode 
on  boldly.  But  when  closer  her  step 
grew  timid,  her  tread  couvidsed  itself 
more  and  more  accordantly  with  the 
time  of  the  melody,  till  she  very  nearly 
danced  along.  Gaining  another  glance 
at  him  when  immediately  ojjposite,  she 
saw  that  one  of  his  eyes  was  open, 
quizzing  her  as  he  smiled  at  her  emo- 
tional state.  Her  gait  could  not  divest 
itself  of  its  compelled  capers  till  she  had 
gone  a  long  way  past  the  house  :  and 
Car'line  was  unable  to  shake  oft"  the 
strange  infatuation  for  hours.  After 
that  day,  whenever  there  was  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  a  dance  to  which  she 
could  get  an  invitation,  and  where  Mop 
OUamoor  was  to  be  the  musician,  Car'- 
line contrived  to  be  present,  though  it 
sometimes  involved  a  walk  of  several 
miles  ;  for  he  did  not  play  so  often  in 
Stickleford  as  elsewhere. 

The  next  evidences  of  his  influence 
over  her  were  singular  enough,  and  it 
would  require  a  neurologist  to  fully  ex- 
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plain  them.  She  would  be  sitting  quietly, 
any  evening  after  dai-k,  in  the  house  of 
her  father,  the  parish  clerk,  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  Stickleford  village 
street,  this  being  the  highroad  between 
Lower  MeUstock  and  Moreford,  six 
miles  eastward.  Here,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  conversation  between  her  father, 
sister,  and  the  young  man  before  alluded 
to,  who  devotedly  wooed  her  in  ignor- 
ance of  her  infatuation,  she  would  start 
from  her  seat  in  the  chimney-corner  as 
if  she  had  received  a  galvanic  shock,  and 
spring  convulsively  several  times  ;  then 
she  would  burst  into  tears,  and  it  was 
not  tiU  some  half-hour  had  passed  that 
she  grew  calm  as  usual.  Her  father, 
knowing  her  hysterical  tendencies,  was 
always  excessively  anxious  about  this 
trait  in  his  youngest  girl,  and  feared  the 
attack  to  be  a  species  of  epilejitic  lit. 
Not  so  her  sister  Julia.  Julia  had  found 
out  what  was  the  cause.  At  the  moment 
before  the  jumping,  only  an  excejition- 
ally  sensitive  ear  situated  in  the  chim- 
ney-nook could  have  caught  from  down 
the  Hue  the  beat  of  a  man's  footstejD 
along  the  highway  without.  But  it  was 
in  that  footfall,  for  which  she  had  been 
waiting,  that  the  origin  of  Car'line's  in- 
voluntary springing  lay.  The  pedestrian 
was  Mop  OUamoor,  as  the  girl  well  knew  ; 
but  his  business  that  way  was  not  to  visit 
her  ;  he  sought  another  woman  whom  he 
spoke  of  as  his  intended,  and  who  lived 
at  Moreford,  two  miles  farther  on.  On 
one,  and  only  one,  occasion  did  it  hap- 
pen that  Car'line  could  not  control  her 
utterance  ;  it  was  when  her  sister  alone 
chanced  to  be  present.  "  Oil — oh — oh  !  " 
she  cried.  "  He's  going  to  her,  and  not 
coming  to  me  !  " 

To  do  the  fiddler  justice,  he  had  not  at 
first  thought  greatly  of,  or  sj^oken  much 
to,  this  girl  of  impressionable  mould. 
But  he  had  soon  found  out  her  secret, 
and  could  not  resist  a  little  by-jDlay  with 
her  too  easUy  hurt  heart,  as  an  inter- 
lude between  his  more  serious  perform- 
ances at  Moreford.  The  two  became 
well  acquainted,  though  only  by  stealth, 
hardly  a  soul  in  Stickleford  except  her 
sister,  and  her  lover  Ned  Hipcroft,  being 
aware  of  the  attachment.  Her  father 
disapproved  of  her  coldness  to  Ned ;  her 
sister,  too,  hoped  she  might  get  over  this 


nervous  j)assion  for  a  man  of  whom  so 
little  was  known.  The  ultimate  result 
was  that  Car'line's  manly  and  simple 
wooer  Edward,  found  his  suit  becoming 
practically  hojjeless.  He  was  a  respect- 
able mechanic,  in  a  far  sounder  jiosition 
than  Mop,  the  nominal  horse  -  doctor  ; 
but  when,  before  leaving  her,  he  put  his 
flat  and  final  c|uestion,  would  she  marry 
him,  then  and  there,  now  or  never,  it 
was  with  little  expectation  of  obtaining 
more  than  the  negative  she  gave  him. 
Though  her  father  supported  him  and 
her  sister  sujiported  him,  he  could  not 
jslay  the  fiddle  so  as  to  draw  your  soul 
out  of  your  body  like  a  sjiider's  thread, 
as  Mop  did,  till  you  felt  as  limp  as  withy- 
wind  and  yearned  for  something  to  chng 
to.  Indeed,  Hipcroft  had  not  the  slight- 
est ear  for  music  ;  could  not  sing  two 
notes  in  tiuie,  much  less  play  them. 

The  No  he  had  expected  and  got  from 
her,  in  sjjite  of  a  i^reliminary  encourage- 
ment, gave  him  a  new  start  in  life.  It 
had  been  uttered  in  such  a  tone  of  sad 
entreatj'  that  he  resolved  to  persecute 
her  no  more  ;  she  should  not  even  be 
distressed  by  a  sight  of  his  form  in  the 
distant  jjersjiective  of  the  street  and 
lane.  He  left  the  place,  and  his  nat- 
m-al  course  was  to  London. 

The  railway  to  South  Wessex  was  in 
process  of  construction,  but  it  was  not 
as  yet  oi^ened  for  traffic  ;  and  Hipcroft 
reached  the  capital  by  a  six  days'  trudge 
on  foot,  as  many  a  better  man  had  done 
before  him.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  artisan  class  who  used  that  now  ex- 
tinct method  of  travel  to  the  great  cen- 
tres of  labor,  so  customary  then  from 
time  immemorial. 

In  London  he  lived  and  worked  reg- 
ularly at  his  trade.  More  fortunate 
than  many,  his  disinterested  willing- 
ness recommended  him  from  the  first. 
During  the  ensuing  four  years  he  was 
never  out  of  employment.  He  neither 
advanced  nor  receded  in  the  modern 
sense  ;  he  improved  as  a  workman,  but 
he  did  not  shift  one  jot  in  social  posi- 
tion. About  his  love  for  Car'line  he 
maintained  a  rigid  silence.  No  doubt 
he  often  thought  of  her  ;  but  being  al- 
ways occupied,  and  having  no  relations 
at  Stickleford,  he  held  no  communica- 
tion with  that  part  of  the  country,  aTid 
showed   no   desire   to  return.      In  his 
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quiet  lodging  in  Lambeth  he  moved 
about  after  working-hours  with  the  fa- 
cility of  a  woman,  doing  his  own  cook- 
ing, attending  to  his  stocking-heels, 
and  shaping  himself  by  degrees  to  a 
life-long  bachelorhood.  For  this  con- 
duet  I  am  bound  to  advance  the  canon- 
ic reason  that  time  could  not  efface  from 
his  heart  the  image  of  little  Car'liue 
Aspent — and  it  may  be  in  part  the  tnie 
one  ;  but  there  was  also  the  inference 
that  his  was  a  nature  not  gi-eatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  ministrations  of  the 
other  sex  for  its  comforts. 

The  fourth  year  of  his  residence  as  a 
mechanic  iu  London  was  the  year  of 
the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition  already  men- 
tioned, and  at  the  cousti-uction  of  this 
huge  glass-house,  then  unexampled  in 
the  world's  history,  he  worked  daily. 
It  was  an  era  of  great  hope  and  activity 
among  the  nations  and  industries,  but 
though  Hij)croft  was,  in  his  small  way, 
a  central  man  in  the  movement,  he 
plodded  ou  with  his  usual  outward  pla- 
cidity. Yet  for  him,  too,  the  .year  was 
destined  to  have  its  surprises,  for  when 
the  bustle  of  getting  the  building  ready 
for  the  opening  day  was  past,  the  cere- 
monies had  been  witnessed,  and  i^eople 
were  flocking  thither  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Car 'line.  Till  that  day  the  silence  of 
four  years  between  himself  and  Stickle- 
ford  had  never  been  broken. 

She  informed  her  old  lover,  in  an  un- 
certain penmanship  which  suggested  a 
trembling  hand,  of  the  trouble  she  had 
been  put  to  in  ascertaining  his  address, 
and  then  broached  the  subject  which 
had  j)rompted  her  to  write.  Four  years 
ago,  she  said,  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
of  which  she  was  capable,  she  had  been 
so  foolish  as  to  refuse  him.  Her  wilful 
wrong-headedness  had  since  been  a  grief 
to  her  many  times,  and  of  late  particu- 
larly. As  for  Mr.  Ollamoor,  he  had 
been  absent  almost  as  long  as  Ned — she 
did  not  know  where.  She  would  gladly 
marry  Ned  now  if  he  were  to  ask  her 
again,  and  be  a  tender  wife  to  him  till 
her  life's  end. 

A  tide  of  warm  feeling  must  have 
surged  through  Ned  Hipcroft's  frame 
on  receipt  of  this  news,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  issue.  Unquestionably  he  loved 
her  still,  even  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of 


every  other  happiness.  This  from  his 
Car  "line,  she  who  had  been  dead  to  him 
these  many  years,  alive  to  him  again  as 
of  old,  was  in  itself  a  pleasant,  gratify- 
ing thing.  Ned  had  grown  so  resigned 
to,  or  satisfied  with,  his  lonely  lot,  that 
he  i^robably  would  not  have  shown 
nuich  jubilation  at  anything.  Still,  a 
certain  ardor  of  preoccuimtion,  after  his 
first  siui^rise,  revealed  how  deeply  her 
confession  of  faith  in  him  had  stirred 
him.  Measured  and  methodical  in  his 
ways,  he  did  not  answer  the  letter  that 
day,  nor  the  next,  nor  the  next.  He 
was  having  "  a  good  think."  When  he 
did  answer  it,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
sound  reasoning  mixed  in  with  the  un- 
mistakable tenderness  of  his  reply  ;  but 
the  tenderness  itself  was  sufficient  to 
reveal  that  he  was  jileased  with  her 
straightforward  frankness  ;  that  the  an- 
chorage she  had  once  obtained  in  his 
heai-t  was  renewable,  if  it  had  not  been 
continuously-  firm. 

He  told  her — and  as  he  wrote  his  lips 
twitched  humorously  now  and  then  over 
the  few  gentle  words  of  raillery  he  in- 
dited among  the  rest  of  his  sentences 
— that  it  was  all  very  well  for  her  to 
come  round  at  this  time  of  day.  Why 
wouldn't  she  have  him  when  he  wanted 
her  ?  She  had  no  doubt  learned  that 
he  was  not  married,  but  supi^ose  his  af- 
fections had  since  been  fixed  on  an- 
other ?  She  ought  to  beg  his  pardon. 
Still,  he  was  not  the  man  to  forget  her. 
But  considering  how  he  had  been  used, 
and  what  he  had  suffered,  she  could 
not  quite  expect  him  to  go  down  to 
Stickleford  and  fetch  her.  But  if  she 
would  come  to  him,  and  say  she  was 
sorry,  as  was  only  fair  ;  why,  yes,  he 
would  marry  her,  knowing  what  a  good 
little  woman  she  was  to  the  core.  He 
added  that  the  request  for  her  to  come 
to  him  was  a  less  one  to  make  than  it 
would  have  been  when  he  first  left 
Stickleford,  or  even  a  few  months  ago  ; 
for  the  new  railway  into  South  Wessex 
was  now  open,  and  there  had  just  begun 
to  be  run  wonderfully  contrived  special 
trains,  called  excursion  trains,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  great  Exhibition  ;  so  that 
she  could  come  up  easily  alone. 

She  said  in  her  reply  how  good  it 
was  of  him  to  treat  her  so  generously, 
after  her  hot  and  cold  treatment  of  him  ; 


■  She  chanced  to  pause  on  the   bridgi 
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that  though  she  felt  frightened  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  journey,  and  was  never 
as  yet  in  a  railway-traiu,  having  only 
seen  one  pass  at  a  distance,  she  em- 
braced his  offer  with  all  her  heart  ;  and 
would,  indeed,  own  to  him  how  sorry 
she  was,  and  beg  his  pardon,  and  try  to 
be  a  good  wife  alwaj's,  and  mate  n\i  for 
lost  time. 

The  remaining  details  of  when  and 
where  were  soon  settled,  Car'line  in- 
forming him,  for  her  ready  identification 
in  the  crowd,  that  she  would  be  wearing 
"  my  new  sprigged-laylock  cotton  gown," 
and  Ned  gayly  responding  that,  having 
married  her  the  morning  after  her  arri- 
val, he  woidd  make  a  day  of  it  by  taking 
her  to  the  Exhibition.  One  early  sum- 
mer afternoon,  accordingly,  he  came 
from  his  place  of  work,  and  hastened 
toward  Waterloo  Station  to  meet  her. 
It  was  as  wet  and  chilly  as  an  English 
June  day  can  occasionally  be,  but  as  he 
waited  on  the  platform  in  the  drizzle  he 
glowed  inwardly,  and  seemed  to  have 
something  to  live  for  again. 

The  "excursion-train" — an  absolutely 
new  departure  in  the  history  of  travel — 
was  stiU  a  novelty  on  the  Wessex  line, 
and  probably  everywhere.  Crowds  of 
people  had  flocked  to  all  the  stations 
on  the  way  up  to  witness  the  unwonted 
sight  of  so  long  a  train's  passage,  even 
where  they  did  not  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  it  offered.  The  seats 
for  the  humbler  class  of  travellers  in 
these  early  experiments  in  steam-loco- 
motion were  open  ti-ucks,  without  any 
protection  whatever  from  the  wind  and 
rain  ;  and  damp  weather  having  set  in 
with  the  afternoon,  the  imfortunate  oc- 
cupants of  these  vehicles  were,  on  the 
train  drawing  up  at  the  London  termi- 
nus, found  to  be  in  a  pitiable  condition 
from  their  long  journey  ;  blue-faced,  stiff- 
necked,  sneezing,  rain-beaten,  chilled  to 
the  marrow,  many  of  the  men  being 
hatless  ;  in  fact,  they  resembled  peojile 
who  had  been  out  all  night  in  an  open 
boat  on  a  rough  sea,  rather  than  inland 
excursionists  for  pleasure.  The  women 
had  in  some  degree  protected  them- 
selves by  turning  up  the  skirts  of  their 
gowns  over  their  heads,  but  as  by  this 
arrangement  they  were  additionally  ex- 
posed about  the  hips,  they  were  all  more 
or  less  in  a  sorry  plight. 


In  the  bustle  and  crush  of  alighting 
forms  of  both  sexes  which  followed  the 
entry  of  the  huge  concatenation  into  the 
station,  Ned  Hipcroft  soon  discerned 
the  slim  little  figure  his  eye  was  in 
search  of,  in  the  sprigged  lilac,  as  de- 
scribed. She  came  up  to  him  with  a 
frightened  smile — still  pretty,  though 
so  damp,  weather-beaten,  and  shivering 
from  the  long  exijosm-e  to  the  wind. 

"  Oh,  Ned  !  "  she  sputtered,  "  I — I — " 
He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  whereuj^on  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"  You  are  wet,  my  poor  dear  !  I  hojje 
you"U  not  get  cold,"  he  said.  And  sur- 
veying her  and  her  multifarious  sur- 
roimding  packages,  he  noticed  that  by 
the  hand  she  led  a  toddling  child — a 
little  girl  of  three  or  so — whose  hood 
was  as  clammy  and  features  as  blue  as 
those  of  the  other  travellers. 

"  Who  is  this — somebodj-  you  know  ?  " 
asked  Ned,  curiously. 

"  Yes,  Ned.    She's  mine." 

"  Yours  ?  " 

"  Yes — my  own  !  " 

"  Well — uj)on  my " 

"  Ned,  I  didn't  mention  it  in  my  let- 
ter, because,  you  see,  it  would  have  been 
so  hard  to  explain  !  I  thought  that 
when  we  met  I  coidd  teU  you  how  she 
hapjiened  to  be  bom,  so  much  better 
than  in  writing !  I  hope  you'll  excuse 
it,  dear  Ned,  now  I  have  come  so  many 
miles ! " 

"This  means  Mr.  Moji  Ollamoor,  I 
reckon  ! "  said  Hipcroft,  gazing  steadily 
at  them  from  the  distance  of  the  yard 
or  two  to  which  he  had  withdra^NTi. 

Car'line  sighed.  "  But  he's  been  gone 
away  for  years  ! "  she  supplicated.  "  And 
I  never  had  a  young  man  before  !  And 
I  was  so  onlucky  to  be  catched,  though 
some  of  the  girls  down  there  go  on  like 
anything !  " 

Ned  remained  in  silence,  pondering. 
"  You'll  forgive  me,  dear  Ned  ?  "  she 
added.  "  I  haven't  taken  'ee  in  after 
all,  because — because  you  can  pack  us 
back  again,  if  you  want  to  ;  though  'tis 
hundreds  o'  miles,  and  so  wet,  and  night 
a-coming  on,  and  I  with  no  money  !  " 

A  more  pitiable  picture  than  the  pair 
of  helpless  creatures  presented  was  nev- 
er seen  on  a  rainy  day,  as  they  stood 
on  the  great,  gaunt,  puddled  platfoi-m,  a 
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whiff  of  drizzle  blowing  under  the  roof 
upon  them  now  and  then  ;  the  pretty 
attire  in  wbich  they  had  started  from 
Stickleford  in  the  early  morning  be- 
muddled  and  sodden,  weariness  on  their 
faces,  and  fear  of  him  in  their  eyes  ;  for 
the  child  began  to  look  as  if  she  thought 
she  too  had  done  some  wrong,  remain- 
ing in  an  appalled  silence  till  the  tears 
rolled  down  her  chubby  cheeks. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  little  maid  ?  " 
said  Ned,  mechanically. 

"I  do  want  to  go  home  !  "  she  let  out, 
in  tones  that  told  of  a  bursting  heart. 
"And  my  totties  be  cold,  an'  I  shan't 
have  no  bread  an'  butter  no  more  ! " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it  all !  " 
declared  Ned,  his  own  eye  moist  as  he 
turned  and  walked  a  few  steps  with  his 
head  down  ;  then  regarded  them  again 
point  blank.  From  the  chUd  escaped 
troubled  breaths  and  concealed  tears. 

"Want  some  bread  and  butter,  do 
'ee  ?  "  he  said,  with  preoccupied  hard- 
ness of  utterance. 

"  Ye — e — s  ! " 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  can  get  'ee  a  bit. 
Naturally,  you  must  want  some.  And 
you,  too,  for  that  matter,  Car  "line." 

"I  do  feel  a  Uttle  hungered.  But  I 
can  keep  it  off,"  she  murmured. 

"  Folk  shouldn't  do  that.  .  .  .  There, 
come  along."  He  caught  up  the  child, 
as  he  added,  "  You  must  bide  here  to- 
night, anyhow.  What  can  you  do  other- 
wise ?  I'll  get  'ee  some  tea  and  victuals  ; 
and  as  for  this  job,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  to  say !     This  is  the  way  out." 

They  pursued  theu-  way,  without 
speaking,  to  Ned's  lodgings,  which  were 
not  far  off.  There  he  dried  them  and 
made  them  comfortable,  and  jjrepared 
tea  ;  they  thankfully  sat  down.  The 
ready-made  household,  of  which  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  the  head,  imjjarted 
a  cosey  aspect  to  his  room,  and  a  pater- 
nal one  to  himself.  Presently  he  turned 
to  the  child  and  kissed  her  now  bloom- 
ing cheeks  ;  and,  looking  wistfully  at 
Car 'line,  kissed  her  also. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  send  'ee  back 
all  them  mUes,"  he  growled,  "now you've 
come  all  the  way  o'  purpose  to  join  me. 
But  you  must  trust  me,  Car'hne,  and 
show  you've  real  faith  in  me.  WeU, 
do  you  feel  better  now,  my  little  wom- 
an ?" 

Vol.  XIII.— 59 


The  child  nodded,  her  mouth  being 
otherwise  occupied. 

"  I  did  trust  you,  Ned,  in  coming  ; 
and  I  shall  always." 

Thus,  without  any  definite  agreement 
to  forgive  her,  he  tacitly  acquiesced  in 
the  fate  that  Heaven  had  sent  him  ;  and 
on  the  day  of  their  marriage  (which  was 
not  quite  so  soon  as  he  had  exijeeted  it 
could  be,  on  account  of  the  time  nec- 
essary for  banns)  he  took  her  to  the 
Exhibition  when  they  came  back  from 
church,  as  he  had  promised.  While 
standing  near  a  large  mirror  in  one  of 
the  courts  devoted  to  furniture.  Car 'line 
started,  for  in  the  glass  appeared  the  re- 
flection of  a  form  exactly  resembling  Mop 
Ollamoor's — so  exactly,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  believe  anybody  but  that 
artist  in  jjerson  to  be  the  original.  On 
passing  round  the  objects  which  hemmed 
in  Ned,  her,  and  the  child  from  a  direct 
view,  no  Mop  was  to  be  seen.  Whether 
he  were  really  in  London  or  not  at  that 
time  was  never  known  ;  and  Car'line 
always  stoutly  denied  that  her  readiness 
to  go  and  meet  Ned  in  town  arose  from 
any  rumor  that  Mop  had  also  gone 
thither  ;  which  denial  there  was  no  rea- 
sonable ground  for  doubting. 

And  then  the  year  glided  away,  and 
the  Exhibition  folded  itself  up  and  be- 
came a  thing  of  the  past.  The  park 
trees  that  had  been  enclosed  for  six 
months  were  again  exposed  to  the  winds 
and  storms,  and  the  sod  grew  green 
anew.  Ned  found  that  Car'line  resolved 
herself  into  a  very  good  wife  and  com- 
panion, though  she  had  made  herself 
what  is  called  cheap  to  him  ;  but  in  that 
she  was  like  another  domestic  article,  a 
cheap  tea-pot,  which  often  brews  better 
tea  than  a  dear  one.  One  autumn  Hip- 
croft  found  himself  with  but  little  work 
to  do,  and  a  prospect  of  less  for  the  win- 
ter. Both  being  country  born  and  bred, 
they  fancied  they  would  like  to  live  again 
in  their  natural  atmosphere.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly decided  between  them  that 
they  should  leave  the  pent-up  London 
lodging,  and  that  Ned  should  seek  out 
employment  near  his  native  place,  his 
wife  and  her  daughter  staying  with  Car'- 
line's  father  during  the  search  for  occu- 
pation and  an  abode  of  their  own. 

Tinglings  of  pleasure  pervaded  Car'- 
line's  spasmodic  little  frame  as  she  jour- 
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neyed  down  with  Ned  to  the  place  she 
had  left  two  or  three  years  before,  in 
silence  and  under  a  cloud.  To  return 
to  where  she  had  once  been  despised,  a 
smiling  London  wife  with  a  distinct  Lon- 
don accent,  was  a  trium^sh  which  the 
world  did  not  witness  every  day. 

The  train  did  not  stop  at  the  jietty 
roadside  station  that  lay  nearest  to 
Stickleford,  and  the  trio  went  on  to 
Casterbridge.  Ned  thought  it  a  good 
opijortunity  to  make  a  few  preliminary 
inquiries  for  emiiloyment  at  workshops 
in  the  borough  where  he  had  been 
known  ;  and  feeling  cold  from  her  jour- 
ney, and  it  being  dry  imderfoot  and 
only  dusk  as  yet,  with  a  moon  on  the 
point  of  rising,  Car'Iine  and  her  little 
girl  walked  on  toward  Stickleford,  leav- 
ing Ned  to  follow  at  a  quicker  pace,  and 
pick  her  up  at  a  certain  half-way  house, 
widely  known  as  an  inn. 

The  woman  and  child  pursued  the  well- 
remembered  way  comfortably  enough, 
though  they  were  both  becoming  wea- 
ried. In  the  coiu'se  of  three  miles  they 
had  passed  Heedless  William's  Pond, 
the  familiar  landmark  by  Bloom's  End, 
and  were  drawing  near  the  Quiet  Wom- 
an Inn,  a  lone  roadside  hostel  on  the 
lower  verge  of  the  Egdon  Heath,  since 
and  for  many  years  abolished.  In  step- 
ping  up  toward  it  Car'Iine  heard  more 
voices  within  than  had  formerly  been 
customary  at  such  an  hour,  and  she 
learned  that  an  auction  of  fat  stock 
had  been  held  near  the  spot  that  after- 
noon. The  child  would  be  the  better 
for  a  rest  as  well  as  herself,  she  thought, 
and  she  entered. 

The  guests  and  customers  overflowed 
into  the  passage,  and  Car'Iine  had  no 
sooner  crossed  the  threshold  than  a  man, 
whom  she  remembered  by  sight,  came 
forward  with  a  glass  and  mug  in  his 
hands  toward  a  friend  leaning  against 
the  wall ;  but,  seeing  her,  very  gallantly 
offered  her  a  drink  of  the  Liquor,  which 
was  gin-and-beer  hot,  pouring  her  out 
a  tumblerful  and  saying,  in  a  moment 
or  two  :  "  Surely,  'tis  little  Car'Iine  As- 
pent  that  was — down  at  Stickleford  ?  " 

She  assented,  and,  though  she  did  not 
exactly  want  this  beverage,  she  di-ank  it 
since  it  was  oflfered,  and  her  entertainer 
begged  her  to  come  in  further  and  sit 
down.     Once  within  the  room  she  found 


that  all  the  persons  present  were  seated 
close  against  the  walls,  and  there  being  a 
chair  vacant  she  did  the  same.  An  ex- 
l^lanation  of  their  jjosition  occurred  the 
next  moment.  In  the  opposite  corner 
stood  Mojj,  rosining  his  bow  and  look- 
ing just  the  same  as  ever.  The  comjjany 
had  cleared  the  middle  of  the  room  for 
dancing,  and  they  were  about  to  dance 
again.  As  she  wore  a  veil  to  keep  off 
the  wind,  she  did  not  think  he  had  rec- 
ognized her,  or  could  jjossibly  guess  the 
identity  of  the  child  ;  and  to  her  satisfied 
surjDrise  she  found  that  she  could  con- 
front him  quite  calmly — mistress  of  her- 
self in  the  dignity  he"r  London  life  had 
given  her.  Before  she  had  quite  emp- 
tied her  glass  the  dance  was  called,  the 
dancers  formed  in  two  lines,  the  music 
sounded,  and  the  figure  began. 

Then  matters  changed  for  Car'Iine. 
A  tremor  quickened  itself  to  Ufe  in  her, 
and  her  hand  so  shook  that  she  could 
hardly  set  down  her  glass.  It  was  not 
the  dance  nor  the  dancers,  but  the  notes 
of  that  old  vioUn  which  tlmlled  the  Lou- 
don wife,  these  having  still  all  the  witch- 
evj  that  she  had  so  well  known  of  yore, 
and  under  which  she  had  used  to  lose 
all  i^ower  of  independent  will.  How  it 
all  came  back  !  There  was  the  tiddhng 
figure  against  the  wall  ;  the  large  oily, 
mop-like  head  of  him,  and  beneath  the 
mop  the  face  with  closed  eyes. 

After  the  first  moments  of  paralyzed 
reverie,  the  familiar  tune  in  the  familiar 
rendering  made  her  laugh  and  shed  tears 
simultaneously.  Then  a  man  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dance,  whose  partner  had 
droi^i^ed  away,  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  beckoned  to  her  to  take  the  place. 
She  did  not  want  to  dance  ;  she  en- 
treated by  signs  to  be  left  where  she 
was,  but  she  was  entreating  of  the  tune 
and  its  player  rather  than  of  the  dancing 
man.  The  saltatory  tendency  which  the 
fiddler  and  his  cunning  instrumentation 
had  ever  been  able  to  start  in  her  was 
seizing  Car'Iine  just  as  it  had  done  in 
earlier  years,  possibly  assisted  by  the 
gin-and-beer  hot.  Tired  as  she  was,  she 
grasped  her  little  girl  by  the  hand,  and 
plunging  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure, 
whirled  about  with  the  rest.  She  found 
that  her  companions  were  mostly  people 
of  the  neigliboring  hamlets  and  farms — 
Bloom's-End,  Mellstock,   Lewgate,  and 
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elsewhere  ;  and  by  degrees  she  was  rec- 
ognized as  she  convulsively  danced  on, 
wishing  that  Mop  would  cease  and  let 
her  heart  rest  from  the  aching  he  caused, 
and  her  feet  also. 

After  long  and  many  minutes  the 
dance  ended,  when  she  was  urged  to 
fortify  herself  with  more  gin-and-beer  ; 
which  she  did,  feeling  very  weak  and 
ovei-powered  with  hysteric  emotion.  She 
refrained  from  imveihng,  to  keep  Mop 
in  ignorance  of  her  presence,  if  jiossible. 
Several  of  the  guests  having  left,  Car'- 
line  hastily  wiped  her  hj)S  and  also 
turned  to  go  ;  but,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  some  who  remained,  at  that 
very  moment  a  five-handed  reel  was  jj re- 
posed, in  which  two  or  three  begged  her 
to  join.  She  declined  on  the  plea  of  be- 
ing tired  and  having  to  walk  to  Stickle- 
ford,  when  Mop  began  aggressively 
tweedling  "  My  Fancy-Lad,"  in  D  major, 
as  the  air  to  which  the  reel  was  to  be 
footed.  He  must  have  recognized  her, 
though  she  did  not  know  it,  for  it  was 
the  strain  of  aU  seductive  strains  which 
she  was  least  able  to  resist — the  one  he 
had  played  when  she  was  leaning  over 
the  bridge  at  the  date  of  theii*  first  ac- 
quaintance. Car  line  stepped  despair- 
ingly into  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
the  other  four. 

Reels  were  resorted  to  hereabouts  at 
this  time  by  the  more  robust  spirits,  for 
the  reduction  of  superfluous  energy 
which  the  ordinary  figure-dances  were 
not  powerful  enough  to  exhaust.  As 
everybody  knows,  or  does  not  know,  the 
five  reelers  stood  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
the  reel  being  performed  by  each  line 
of  three  alternately,  the  persons  who  suc- 
cessively came  to  the  middle  place  danc- 
ing in  both  directions.  Car'line  soon 
found  herself  in  this  place,  the  axis  of 
the  whole  performance,  and  covdd  not 
get  out  of  it,  the  tune  turning  into  the 
first  part  without  giving  her  ojijiortun- 
ity.  And  now  she  began  to  suspect  that 
Mop  did  know  her,  and  was  doing  this 
on  purpose,  though  whenever  she  stole  a 
glance  at  him  his  closed  eyes  betokened 
obliviousness  to  everything  outside  his 
own  brain.  She  continued  to  wend  her 
way  through  the  figure  of  8  that  was 
formed  by  her  course,  the  fiddler  intro- 
ducing into  his  notes  the  wild  and  ago- 
nizing sweetness  of  a  living  voice  in  one 


too  highly  wrought ;  its  pathos  rimning 
high  and  running  low  in  endless  varia- 
tion, i^rojecting  thi'ough  her  nerves  ex- 
cruciating spasms,  a  sort  of  bhssful 
torture.  The  room  swam,  the  tune  was 
endless  ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  only  other  woman  in  the  figui-e 
di-opped  out  exhausted,  and  sank  pant- 
ing on  a  bench. 

The  reel  instantly  resolved  itself  in- 
to a  four-handed  one.  Car'line  would 
have  given  anything  to  leave  off;  but 
she  had,  or  fancied  she  had,  no  power, 
while  Mop  played  such  tunes  ;  and  thus 
another  ten  minutes  slipped  by,  a  haze 
of  dust  now  clouding  the  caucUes,  the 
floor  being  of  stone,  sanded.  Then  an- 
other dancer  fell  out — one  of  the  men — 
and  went  into  the  passage,  in  a  frantic 
search  for  liquor.  To  turn  the  figure 
into  a  three-handed  reel  was  the  work 
of  a  second,  Moj)  modulating  at  the 
same  time  into  "  The  Fairy  Dance,"  as 
better  suited  to  the  contracted  move- 
ment, and  uo  less  one  of  those  foods 
of  love  which,  as  manufactui-ed  by  his 
bow,  had  always  intoxicated  her. 

In  a  reel  for  three  there  was  no  rest 
whatever,  and  four  or  five  minutes  were 
enough  to  make  her  remaining  two 
partners,  now  thoroughly  blown,  stamp 
their  last  bar,  and,  like  their  predeces- 
sors, limp  oft'  into  the  nest  room  to  get 
something  to  drink.  Car'line,  half- 
stifled  inside  her  veil,  was  left  dancing 
alone,  the  apartment  now  being  emp- 
ty of  everybody  save  herself.  Mop,  and 
their  little  girl. 

She  flung  up  the  veU,  and  cast  her 
questioning  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  im- 
ploring him  to  withdraw  himself  and  his 
acoustic  magnetism  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Mop  opened  one  of  his  own 
orbs,  as  though  for  the  first  time,  fixed 
it  peeringly  upon  her,  and  smihng 
dreamily,  threw  into  his  strains  tbe  re- 
serve of  exjDression  which  he  could  not 
afford  to  waste  on  a  big  and  noisy 
dance.  Crowds  of  little  chromatic  sub- 
tleties, capable  of  drawing  tears  from  a 
statue,  proceeded  straightway  from  the 
ancient  fiddle,  as  if  it  were  dying  of  the 
emotion  which  had  been  pent  up  within 
it  ever  since  its  banishment  from  some 
ItaUan  sijot  where  it  first  took  shape 
and  sound.  There  was  that  in  the  look 
of    Mop's   one   dark   eye    which   said : 
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out"  Dencombe,  who  had  a  reputa- 
tion, had  come  out  too  often  and  knew 
too  well  in  adTanee  how  he  should  look. 
His  postponement  associated  itself 
Tagnelv,  after  a  little,  with  a  group  of 
three  persons,  two  ladies  and  a  voung 
man,  whom,  beneath  hiTiij  straggling 
and  seemingly  silent,  he  could  see  more 
slowly  together  along  the  sand&  The 
gentleman  had  his  head  bent  over  a 
book  and  was  occasionally  brought  to  a 
stop  by  the  charm  of  this  volume,  which, 
as  Dencombe  could  perceiTe  even  at  a 
dLstance,  had  a  cover  intensely  red. 
Then  his  companions,  going  a  little 
farther,  waited  for  hitm  to  come  up, 
poking  their  parasols  into  the  beach, 
looking  around  them  at  the  sea  and 
sky,  and  clearly  sensible  of  the  beauty 
of  the  day.  To  these  things  the  young 
man  with  the  book  was  still  more  clear- 
ly indifferent  ;  lingering,  credulou-s,  ab- 
sorl>ed,  he  was  an  object  of  envy  to  an 
observer  from  whose  connection  with 
literature  all  such  artlessness  had  fad- 
ed. One  of  the  ladies  was  large  and 
mature  ;  the  other  had  the  spareness  of 
comparative  youth  and  of  a  social  situ- 
ation possibly  inferior.  The  large  lady 
carried  back  Dencombe's  imagination 
to  the  age  of  c-rinoline  ;  she  wore  a  hat 
of  the  shape  of  a  mu.shroom,  decorated 
with  a  blue  veil,  and  had  the  air,  in  her 
iggressive  amplitude,  of  clinging  to  a 
vanished  fashion  or  even  a  lost  cause. 
E*resently  her  companion  produced 
from  under  the  folds  of  a  mantle  a 
limp,  portable  chair  which  she  stiffened 
out  and  of  which  the  large  lady  took 
possession.  This  act,  and  something 
in  the  movement  of  either  party,  in- 
stantly characterized  the  performers — 
they  performed  for  Dencombe's  recrea- 
tion— as  opulent  matron  and  humble 
lei>endanL  "What,  moreover,  was  the 
ase  of  being  an  approved  novelist  if 
ine  couldn't  establish  a  relation  be- 
tween such  figures ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  the  young  man  was  the  son  of  the 
>pulent  matron,  and  that  the  humble 
iependant,  the  daughter  of  a  clersryman 
ar  an  ofBcer,  nourished  a  secret  passion 
For  him  ?  Was  that  not  visible  from 
the  way  she  stole  behind  her  protec- 
tress to  look  Ijack  at  him? — back  to 
where  he  had  let  himself  come  to  a  full 
iftop  when  his  mother  sat  down  to  rest 


His  book  was  a  novel ;  it  had  the  catch- 
penny cover,  and  while  the  romance  of 
life  stood  neglected  at  his  side  he  lost 
himself  in  that  of  the  circulating  li- 
brary. He  moved  mechanically  to  where 
the  sand  was  softer,  and  ended  by 
plumping  down  in  it  to  finish  his  chap- 
ter at  his  ease.  The  humble  depend- 
ant, discouraged  by  his  remoteness, 
wandered,  with  a  sensitive  droop  of  the 
head,  in  another  direction,  and  the  ex- 
orbitant lady,  watching  the  waves,  of- 
fered a  confused  resemblance  to  a  fly- 
ing-machine that  had  broken  down. 

When  his  drama  began  to  drop  Den- 
combe remembered  that  he  had,  af- 
ter aU,  another  pastime.  Though  such 
promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lisher was  rare,  he  was  already  able  to 
draw  from  its  wrapper  his  "latest," 
perhaps  his  last  The  cover  of  "The 
Middle  Tears  "  was  properly  meretri- 
cious, the  smell  of  the  fresh  pages  was 
sweet ;  but  for  the  moment  he  went  no 
farther — he  had  become  conscious  of  a 
strange  alienation.  He  had  forgotten 
what  iiis  book  was  about.  Had  the  as- 
sault of  his  old  ailment,  which  he  had 
so  fallaciously  come  to  Bournemouth 
to  ward  ofi^  interposed  utter  blankness 
as  to  what  had  preceded  it "?  He  had 
finished  the  revi.sion  of  proof  before 
quitting  London,  but  his  subsequent 
fortnight  in  bed  had  passed  the  sponge 
over  color.  He  couldn't  have  clmnted 
to  himself  a  single  sentence,  couldn't 
have  turned  with  curiosity  or  confi- 
dence to  any  particular  page.  His  sub- 
ject had  already  gone  from  him,  leaving 
scarcely  a  s-uperstition  behind.  He  ut- 
tered a  low  moan  as  he  took  the  meas- 
ure of  this  anomaly,  so  definitely  it 
seemed  to  represent  the  progressive 
dec-ay  of  his  faculties.  The  tears  filled 
his  mdd  eyes  ;  something  precious  had 
passed  away.  This  was  the  pang  that 
had  been  sharpest  during  the  last  few 
years  —  the  sense  of  ebbing  time,  of 
shrinking  opportunity ;  and  now  he 
felt  not  so  much  that  his  last  chance 
was  going  as  that  it  was  gone  indeed. 
He  had  done  all  that  he  should  ever  do, 
and  yet  he  had  not  done  what  he  want- 
ed. This  was  the  laceration — that  prac- 
tically his  career  was  over :  it  was  as 
violent  as  a  rough  hand  at  his  throat. 
He  rose  from  his  seat  nervously,  like  a 
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bat  it  vas  aver,  atba  aHL  with  tikat. 
He  had  f  oi^otten  doxing  h^  iDness 

the  vxok  €i  the  pierioas    ^ear:  but 

\diat  he  had  dbo^  fcsvottoT  vas  tint 

it  vas  extraotdmanhr  good.    He  1i%mI 

once  moxe  into  his : 
lovn,  as  br  a  j 

the  dim  nndoraorid 

>ilent   subjects  ktom. 

his  motrre  and  samndeved  to  his  tal-  ^;    . 

ent.     XeT^er.  probalih-.  had  ibai  talait.  « 

such  as  it  vas,  been  so  greaL    ffis  dif-  ^  ~ 

tienlties  vere  still  tiiei«L,  bnt  vhat  was  1    - 

also  there,  to  his  pezt:qptioo,  Ihougli  <- 

probaUv, alas!  tonobodTd9e's,«asthe  tr 

u-t  that  in  most  easK  had  smmoonted  agi«c>jkL^  .:.f-i.i^d  -^ 

thou.     In  his  soipnsed  eBJOTmeat  oi  companioBS  stood  vs^ 

this  abaUtr  he  had  a  glimpse  <k  a  possi-  plumped  harsetf  on   - 

I'le  rppnere.     Sore^  its  farce  -vas  not  combe's    seat.     The  7 

spent — there  Tias  life  and  sesrrice  in  it  gold  ^ectai^es,  Ar: 

vet.     It  had  not  ccHne  to  him  ei^iH.  it  his  filler  still  in  his  r 

had  been  bactsaid  and  loandaboot  he  glanced  at  the  t(»1.i 

It -s^as  the  child <tf  time,  the  niirdingr<rf  same  ^tade  of  the  Skr. 

lel^v :  he  had  stmg^jed  and  sodfered  Ae  lap  of  the  onaiix;^ 

for    it.    tnatirwr  saan&es    not    to  be  b^tch.    After   «b    in- 

ousted,  and  now  that  it  m«3  reallv  understood  tint  he  — 

iuatoie  vas  it  to  cease  to  ridld.  to  con-  lesaabbace.  had  tc<. 

ess  itsdf  brotalhr  beaten?    Thoe  was  stamp  on  the  cnmsc  .1 

la  infimte  cfaaunm  for  Deammbe  in  fe^  ing  ~ll»eliiddleTei:~ 

u£rashehadne\«rMtbe£aape  Aat  dili-  ceircd  Oak  scanebov 

.ence   riji«-i7  oaiJtM.     The  lesolt  pn>-  pace  with  him.    The  s: 

Incel  in  his  little  bo(^  was  somc^hor  tied,  posafalr  eT«x  ;. 

<-   lesolt  beTcmd  fak  ccaiseioas  intot-  find  that  he'v&$  -   - 

ion :  it  was  as  if  he  had  Ranted  Iik  wlm  had  bee;: 

lenitis^  had  trusted  his  method,   and  copj.     Hie  er.  - 

hey  bad  grown  up  and  flowoed  witlji  met  for  s  :::ri 

his  sw«<etiies5.    If  the  adiievran^t  had  rircd  an.    - 

ees  rcsL  however,  the  process  had  been  <rf  tiio> 

nanfal  enongb.     THiat  he  saw  so  in-  might  e^ : 

eiisely  to-daT.  whs*  he  felt  as  a  nail  They  eorirS-s-T  .  :     > 

IriTien  in.  was  that  cmly  now.  at  the  they  seemed  to  say : 

eirv  last,  had  he  come  into  possessaoa.  sot 
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brute  of  a  reviewer !  "  Dencombe  shuf- 
fled his  copy  out  of  sight  while  the  op- 
ulent matron,  rising  from  her  repose, 
broke  out :  "  I  feel  already  the  good  of 
this  air ! " 

"  I  can't  sav  I  do."  said  the  scantier 
ladv.     "I  find  myself  quite  let  down." 

•■  I  find  myself  horribly  hungry.  At 
what  time  did  you  order  lunch  ?  "  her 
protectress  pursued. 

The  young  person  put  the  question 
by.     "Doctor  Hugh  always  orders  it." 

"I  ordered  nothing  to-day — I'm  going 
to  make  you  diet,"  said  their  comrade. 

"Then  I  shall  go  home  and  sleep. 
Qui  dort  dine  I" 

"Can  I  trust  you  to  Miss  Vern- 
ham  ?  "  asked  Doctor  Hugh  of  his  el- 
der companion. 

"  Don't  I  tmst  you  ?  "  she  archly  in- 
quired, 

"  Not  too  much  !  "  Miss  Yemham, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  gi-ound,  permitted 
herself  to  declai-e.  "You  must  come 
with  us  at  least  to  the  house."  she  went 
on,  whUe  the  personage  on  whom  they 
appeared  to  be  ta  attendance  began  to 
mount  higher.  She  had  got  a  little  out 
of  ear-shot ;  nevertheless  Miss  Yemham 
became,  so  far  as  Dencombe  was  con- 
cerned, less  distinctly  audible  to  mur- 
mur to  the  young  man  :  "I  don't  think 
you  realize  aU  you  oice  the  Countess  !  " 

Absently,  a  moment,  Doctor  Hugh 
caused  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles  to 
shine  at  her. 

•'Is  that  the  way  I  strike  you?  I 
see — I  see  !  " 

"  She's  awfully  good  to  us,"  contin- 
ued ^Miss  Yemham,  compelled  by  her 
interlocutor's  immovabiUty  to  stand 
there  in  spite  of  this  discussion  of  pri- 
vate matters.  Of  what  use  woidd  it 
have  been  that  Dencombe  should  be 
sensitive  to  shades  had  he  not  detected 
in  that  immovability  a  strange  influ- 
ence from  the  quiet  old  convalescent 
in  the  gi-eat  tweed  cape  ?  Miss  Yem- 
ham appeared  suddenly  to  become 
aware  of  some  such  connection,  for  she 
added,  in  a  moment  :  '"If  you  want  to 
sun  yourself  here  you  can  come  back 
after  you've  seen  us  home." 

Doctor  Hugh,  at  this,  hesitated,  and 
Dencombe,  in  spite  of  a  desire  to  jjass 
for  unconscious,  risked  a  covert  glance 
at  him.     ^Vhat  his  eyes  met  this  time. 


as  it  hapened,  was  on  the  part  of  the 
young  Idy  a  queer  stare,  naturally  vit- 
reous, wich  made  her  aspect  remind 
him  of  8me  figiu-e  (he  couldn't  name 
it),  in  a  ilay  or  a  novel,  some  sinister 
governes  or  tragic  old  maid.  She 
seemed  ■>  scrutinize  him,  to  challenge 
him,  to  sy  with  a  ghized  impertinence : 
"What  Jive  you  got  to  do  with  us?" 
At  the-ame  instant  the  rich  humor 
of  the  'ountess  reached  them  from 
above  :  Come,  come,  my  little  lambs, 
you  shoid  follow  your  old  berg t re!" 
Miss  Yrnham  turned  away  at  this, 
pui-suin  the  ascent,  and  Doctor  Hugh, 
after  anther  mute  appeal  to  Den- 
combe ad  a  moment's  evident  demur, 
depositd  his  book  on  the  bench,  as  if 
to  keej)  is  j^lace  or  even  as  a  sign  that 
he  woul  return,  and  bounded  without 
difficulr  up  the  rougher  jjaii  of  the 
cliff 

Equay  innocent  and  infinite  are  the 
pleasure  of  observation  and  the  re- 
sources  engendered  by  the  habit  of 
analyzic  life.  It  amused  poor  Den- 
combe. s  he  dawdled  in  his  tepid  air- 
bath,  t  think  that  he  was  waiting  for 
a  reveldon  of  something  at  the  back 
of  a  fin  young  mind,  EEe  looked  hai'd 
at  the  lOok  on  the  end  of  the  bench, 
but  h(  wouldn't  have  touched  it  for 
the  weld.  It  served  his  purjjose  to 
have  a  heory  which  should  not  be  ex- 
posed 0  refutation.  He  already  felt 
better  f  his  melancholy  ;  he  had,  ac- 
cordin  to  his  old  formula,  jjut  his 
head  a  the  window.  A  passing  "Coun- 
tess" ould  draw  ofl'  the  fancy  when, 
like  th  elder  of  the  ladies  who  had  just 
retreaid,  she  was  as  obvious  as  the 
giantes  of  a  caravan.  It  was  indeed 
genert  views  that  were  terrible  ;  short 
ones,  ontrary  to  an  opinion  sometimes 
expresed,  were  the  refuge,  were  the 
remed  Doctor  Hugh  couldn't  possi- 
bly be  nvthing  but  a  reviewer  who  had 
undert-andings  for  early  copies  with 
pubUaers  or  with  newsjiapers.  He  re- 
appeaad  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
visibli  relief  at  finding  Dencombe  on 
the  spt,  and  the  gleam  of  white  teeth 
in  an  mbarrassed  but  generous  smile. 
He  ws  perceptibly  disappointed  at  the 
eeUps  of  the  other  copy  of  the  book ; 
it  wa  a  pretext  the  less  for  speaking 
to  th  stranger.     But  he  spoke,  not- 
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withstanding ;  he  held  up  Ms  own 
copy  and  broke  out  pleading^  : 

'•  Do  sav,  if  you  have  ocasion  to 
speak  of  it,  that  it's  the  best  thing  he 
has  done  vet  I " 

Dencombe  responded  witlialaugh: 
"  Done  yet  "  was  so  amusin  to  him, 
made  such  a  grand  avenue  o  the  fut- 
ure. Better  still  the  voung  lan  took 
him  for  a  reviewer  I  He  piled  out 
'•  The  Middle  Tears  "  from  nder  his 
cape,  but  instinctively  conceled  any 
teU-tale  look  of  paternity.  "Lis  was 
partly  because  a  man  wa.s  alwvs  a  fool 
for  calling  attention  to  his  wck,  '•'  Is 
that  what  you're  going  to  say  '"  he  in- 
quired of  his  visitor. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  I  shall  irite  any- 
thing. I  dont,  as  a  regular  hing — I 
enjoy  in  peace.     But  it's  awfibV  line." 

Dencombe  debated  a  moiuot.  If 
his  interlocutor  had  begun  t  abuse 
him  he  would  have  instantly  cofessed 
to  his  identity,  but  there  was  o  harm 
in  drawing  him  on  a  little  tc  praise. 
He  drew  him  on  with  such  sucess  that 
in  a  few  moments  his  new  aquaint- 
ance  was  seated  by  his  side,  onfess- 
ing  candidly  that  Dencombe'y  novels 
were  the  only  ones  he  could  read  a 
second  time.  He  had  come  te  day 
before  from  London,  where  a  friend 
of  his.  a  journalist,  had  lent  im  his 
copy  of  the  last — the  copy  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  journal  and  alredy  the 
subject  of  a  "  notice  "  which,  a  was 
pretended  there  (but  one  had  ti  allow 
for  '•  swagger "")  it  had  taken  a  ful  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  prepare.  He  iruuat- 
ed  that  he  was  ashamed  for  his  riend, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  work  demnding 
and  repayinsr  study,  of  such  suimary 
practices  :  and.  with  his  fresh  apreci- 
ation  and  inexplicable  wish  to  epress 
it,  he  speedily  became  for  pooiDen- 
combe  a  remai-kable.  a  deHghtfl  ap- 
parition. Chance  had  brough  the 
weary  man  of  letters  face  to  faci  with 
the  greatest  admirer  in  the  new  ener- 
ation  whom  it  was  supposable  h^  pos- 
sessed. The  admirer,  in  trutl:  was 
mystifying,  so  rare  a  case  was  it  t  lind 
a  bristling  young  doctor — he  loked 
like  a  German  physiologrist — enamured 
of  literary  form.  It  was  an  aceient. 
but  happier  than  most  accident,  so 
that  Dencombe,  exhilarated  as  wU  as 


confounded,  spent  half  an  hour  in  mak- 
ing his  visitor  talk  while  he  kept  him- 
self quiet.  He  explained  his  premature 
possession  of  ''  The  Middle  Years  '  by 
an  allusion  to  the  friendship  of  the 
publisher,  who.  knowing  he  was  at 
Bournemouth  for  his  health,  had  paid 
him  this  graceful  attention.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  ill,  for  Doc- 
tor Hugh  would  infallibly  have  guessed 
it ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  wonder 
whether  he  mightn't  look  for  some  hy- 
gienic "  tip  "  from  a  personage  combin- 
ing so  bright  an  enthusiasm  with  the 
latest  medical  lore.  It  would  shake  his 
faith  a  little  perhaps  to  have  to  take  a 
doctor  seriously  who  could  take  h  im  so 
seriously,  but  he  enjoyetl  this  gushing 
modem  youth  and  he  felt,  with  an 
acute  pang,  that  there  would  stiU  be 
work  to  do  in  a  world  in  which  such 
odd  combinations  were  presented.  It 
was  not  true,  what  he  had  trieil  for  re- 
nunciation's sake  to  believe,  that  all 
the  combinations  were  exhausted-  They 
were  not,  they  were  not — they  were  in- 
finite ;  the  exhaustion  was  in  the  miser- 
able artist 

Doctor  Hugh  was  an  ardent  physiol- 
ogist, saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age — in  other  words  he  had  just  taken 
his  degree ;  but  he  was  independent 
and  various,  he  talked  like  a  man  who 
would  have  liked  to  love  literature 
best  He  would  fain  have  made  tine 
phi-ases,  but  nature  had  denieil  him 
the  gift  Some  of  the  finest  in  '•  The 
Middle  Tears"  had  struck  him  inor- 
tlinately,  and  he  took  the  liberty  of 
reading  them  to  Dencombe  in  support 
of  his  plea.  He  grew  vivitl,  in  the 
balmy  air,  to  his  companion,  for  whose 
deep  refreshment  he  seemed  to  have 
been  sent ;  and  was  particularly  in- 
genuous in  describing  how  recently  he 
had  become  acquainted,  and  how  in- 
stantly infatuated,  with  the  only  man 
who  had  put  flesh  between  the  ribs  of 
an  art  that  was  starving  on  supersti- 
tions. He  had  not  yet  written  to  him 
— he  was  deterred  by  a  sentiment  of 
respect.  Dencombe  at  this  moment 
felicitated  himself  more  than  ever  on 
having  consistently  dodged  the  photog- 
raphers. His  visitor's  attitude  prom- 
ised him  a  luxury  of  intercourse,  but 
he  surmised  that  a  certain  security  in 
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it,  for  Doctor  Hugh,  would  depend  not 
a  little  on  the  Countess.  He  learned 
without  delay  with  what  variety  of 
Countess  they  were  concerned,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  tie  that  united  the 
curious  trio.  The  large  lady,  an  Eng- 
lishwoman by  bu-th  and  the  daughter 
of  a  celebrated  barj'tone,  whose  taste, 
without  his  talent,  she  h;ul  iiilniitcd, 
was  the  widow  of  a  Frcni'h  ikiMchiuii 
and  mistress  of  all  that  icinaiinMl  (jf 
the  handsome  fortune,  the  fruit  of  her 
fatlier's  earnings,  that  had  constituted 
her  dower.  Rliss  Vernham,  an  odd 
creature  but  an  accomj)lished  jjianist, 
was  attached  to  her  person  at  a  salary. 
The  Countess  was  generous,  indei^en- 
df'iit,  ferentric  ;  she  travelled  with  her 
iiiiiisti(l  and  her  medical  man.  Igno- 
rant and  jKissionate,  she  had  neverthe- 
less mumeuts  in  which  she  was  almost 
irresistible.  Dencombe  saw  her  sit  for 
her  ijortrait  in  Doctor  Hugh's  free 
sketch,  and  felt  the  j^icture  of  his 
young  friend's  relation  to  her  frame  it- 
self in  his  mind.  This  young  friend, 
for  a  representative  of  the  new  psychol- 
ogy, was  himself  easUy  hyijnotized, 
and  if  he  became  abnormally  commu- 
nicative it  was  only  a  sign  of  his  real 
subjection.  Dencombe  did  according- 
ly what  he  wanted  with  him,  even  with- 
out being  known  as  Dencombe. 

Taken  Ul  on  a  journey  in  Switzer- 
land, the  Countess  had  picked  him  up 
at  an  hotel,  and  the  accident  of  his 
happening  to  jslease  her  had  made  her 
offer  him,  with  her  imperious  liberal- 
ity, terms  that  couldn't  fail  to  <lazzle 

in-actitioner  without  jiatients  and 
resources  had  been  drained  dry 
by  his  studies.  It  was  not  the  way  he 
would  have  elected  to  spend  his  time, 
but  it  was  time  that  would  pass  quick- 
ly, and  meanwhile  she  was  wonderfully 
kind.  She  exacted  perpetual  atten- 
tion, but  it  was  impossible  not  to  like 
her.  He  gave  details  about  his  queer 
patient,  a  "  type  "  if  there  ever  was  one, 
who  had  in  connection  with  her  flushed 
obesity  and  in  addition  to  the  morbid 
strain  of  a  violent  and  aimless  will,  a 
grave  organic  disorder  ;  but  he  came 
back  to  his  loved  novelist,  whom  he 
was  so  good  as  to  pronounce  moi'e  es- 
sentially a  poet  than  many  of  those 
who  went  in  for  verse,  with  a  zeal  ex- 


cited, as  all  his  indiscretion  had  been 
excited,  by  the  happy  chance  of  Den- 
cond)e's  syiiij)athy  and  the  coincidence 
of  their  ()ccui)ation.  Dencombe  had 
confessed  to  a  slight  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  author  of  "The  Mid- 
dle Years,"  but  had  not  felt  himself  as 
ready  as  he  could  have  wished  when 
his  ((jnipauion,  who  had  never  yet  en- 
cimnfrrcd  a  being  so  privileged,  began 
til  lie  eager  for  jjarticulars.  He  even 
thouglit  that  Doctor  Hugh's  eye  at 
that  moment  emitted  a  glimmer  of 
suspicion.  But  the  young  man  was 
too  inflamed  to  be  shrewd,  and  re- 
l^eatedlj'  caught  up  the  book  to  ex- 
claim:  "Did  you  notice  this?"  or 
"Weren't  you  immensely  struck  with 
that?"  "There's  a  beautiful  passage 
toward  the  end,"  he  broke  out;  and 
again  he  laid  his  hand  iijion  the  vol- 
ume. As  he  turned  the  pages  he  came 
upon  something  else,  while  Dencombe 
saw  him  suddenly  change  color.  He 
had  taken  iip,  as  it  laj'  on  the  bench, 
Dencombe's  copy  instead  of  his  own, 
and  his  neighbor  immediately  guessed 
the  reason  of  his  start.  Doctor  Hugh 
looked  grave  an  instant ;  then  he  said  : 
"  I  see  you've  been  altering  the  text !  " 
Dencombe  was  a  isassiouate  corrector, 
a  fingerer  of  style  ;  the  last  thing  he 
ever  arrived  at  was  a  form  final  for 
himself.  His  ideal  would  have  been 
to  publish  secretly,  and  then,  on  the 
jjublished  text,  treat  himself  to  the 
terrified  revise,  sacrificing  always  a 
first  edition  and  beginning  for  the 
world  with  the  second.  This  morn- 
ing, in  "The  Middle  Years,"  his  pencQ 
had  pricked  a  dozen  lights.  He  was 
amused  at  the  effect  of  the  young 
man's  reproach  ;  for  an  instant  it  made 
him  change  color.  He  stammered,  at 
any  rate,  ambiguously  ;  then,  through  a 
blur  of  ebbing  consciousness,  saw  Doc- 
tor Hugh's  mystified  eyes.  He  only 
had  time  to  feel  he  was  about  to  be  ill 
again — that  emotion,  excitement,  fa- 
tigue, the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  solici- 
tation of  the  air,  had  combined  to  play 
him  a  trick,  before,  stretching  out  a 
hand  to  his  visitor  with  a  plaintive  cry, 
lie  lost  his  senses  altogether. 

Later  he  knew  that  he  had  fainted 
and  that  Doctor  Hugh  had  got  him 
home  in  a  bath-chaii-,  the  conductor  of 
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which,  prowling  within  hail  for  cus- 
tom, had  happened  to  remember  seeing 
him  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel.  He 
had  recovered  his  perception  in  the 
transit,  and  had,  in  bed,  that  afternoon, 
a  vague  recollection  of  Doctor  Hugh's 
young  face,  as  they  went  together, 
bent  over  him  in  a  comforting  laugh 
and  expressive  of  something  more  than 
a  suspicion  of  his  identity.  That  iden- 
tity was  ineffaceable  now,  and  all  the 
more  that  he  was  disappointed,  dis- 
gusted. He  had  been  rash,  been  stu- 
pid, had  gone  out  too  soon,  stayed  out 
too  long.  He  oughtn't  to  have  ex- 
posed himself  to  strangers,  he  ought 
to  have  taken  his  servant.  He  felt  as 
if  he  had  fallen  into  a  hole  too  deep  to 
descry  any  little  patch  of  heaven.  He 
was  confused  about  the  time  that  had 
elapsed — he  pieced  the  fragments  to- 
gether. He  had  seen  his  doctor,  the 
real  one,  the  one  who  had  treated  him 
from  the  first  and  who  had  again  been 
very  kind.  His  servant  was  in  and  out 
on  tiptoe,  looking  very  wise  after  the 
fact.  He  said  more  than  once  some- 
thing about  the  sharp  young  gentle- 
man. The  rest  was  vagueness,  in  so  far 
as  it  wasn't  despair.  The  vagueness, 
however,  justified  itself  by  dreams,  doz- 
ing anxieties  from  which  he  finally 
emerged  to  the  consciousness  of  a  dark 
room  and  a  shaded  candle. 

"You'll  be  all  right  again — I  know 
all  about  you  now,"  said  a  voice  near 
him  that  he  knew  to  be  young.  Then 
his  meeting  with  Doctor  Hugh  came 
back.  He  was  too  discouraged  to  joke 
about  it  yet,  but  he  was  able  to  per- 
ceive, after  a  little,  that  the  interest 
of  it  was  intense  for  his  visitor.  "  Of 
course  I  can't  attend  you  professionally 
— you've  got  your  own  man,  with  whom 
I've  talked  and  who's  excellent,"  Doc- 
tor Hugh  went  on.  "  But  you  must  let 
me  come  to  see  you  as  a  good  friend. 
I've  just  looked  in  before  going  to  bed. 
You're  doing  beautifully,  but  it's  a  good 
job  I  was  with  you  on  the  cliff.  I  shall 
come  in  early  to-morrow.  I  want  to  do 
something  for  you.  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing. You've  done  a  tremendous  lot 
for  me."  The  young  man  held  his  hand, 
bending  over  him,  and  poor  Dencombe, 
weakly  aware  of  this  living  pressure, 
simply  lay  there  and  accepted  his  devo- 


tion. He  couldn't  do  anything  less — 
he  needed  he\\>  too  much. 

The  idea  of  the  help  he  needed  was 
very  j)resent  to  him  that  night,  which 
he  spent  in  a  lucid  stillness,  an  inten- 
sity of  thought  that  constituted  a  re- 
action from  his  hours  of  stupor.  He 
was  lost,  he  was  lost-^he  was  lost  if  he 
couldn't  be  saved.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  suffering,  of  death  ;  he  was  not  even 
in  love  with  life  ;  but  he  had  had  a  deep 
demonstration  of  desire.  It  came  over 
him  in  the  ImiL:'.  ijuiit  hoiu's  that  only 
with  "The  :\Ii(l,ll..  Y.':irs  "  had  he  taken 
his  flight ;  only  on  that  day,  visited  by 
soundless  processions,  had  he  recog- 
nized his  kingdom.  He  had  had  a  reve- 
lation of  his  range.  What  he  dreaded 
was  the  idea  that  his  repntatinn  sIkhiLI 
stand  on  the  unfinished.  It  was  not 
with  his  past  but  with  his  future  that 
it  should  j)roperly  be  concerned.  Ill- 
ness and  age  rose  before  him  like  spec- 
tres with  pitiless. eyes :  how  was  he  to 
bribe  such  fates  to  give  him  the  second 
chance  ?  He  had  had  the  one  chance 
that  all  men  have — he  had  had  the 
chance  of  life.  He  went  to  sleej)  again 
very  late,  and  when  he  awoke  Doctor 
Hugh  was  sitting  by  his  head.  There 
was  already,  by  this  time,  something 
beautifully  familiar  in  him. 

"Don't  think  I've  turned  out  your 
physician,"  he  said  ;  "  I'm  acting  with 
his  consent.  He  has  been  here  and 
seen  you.  Somehow  he  seems  to  trust 
me.  I  told  him  how  we  happened  to 
come  together  yesterday,  and  he  recog- 
nizes that  I've  a  peculiar  right." 

Dencombe  looked  at  him  with  a  cal- 
culating earnestness.  "  How  have  you 
squared  the  Countess  ?  " 

The  young  man  blushed  a  little,  but 
he  laughed.  "  Oh,  never  mind  the 
Countess ! " 

"You  told  me  she  was  very  exacting." 

Doctor  Hugh  was  silent  a  moment. 
"  So  she  is." 

"And  Miss  Vernham's  an  intrigante." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"I  know  everything.  One  has  to,  to 
write  decently  !  " 

"I  think  she's  mad,"  said  limpid  Doc- 
tor Hugh. 

"  Well,  don't  quarrel  with  the  Coun- 
tess— she's  a  present  help  to  you." 

"I  don't  quarrel,"  Doctor  Hugh  re- 
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plied.  "But  I  don't  get  on  with  silly 
women."  Then  he  added  to  Dencombe : 
"  You  seem  very  much  alone." 

"That  often  hapjaens  at  my  age.  I've 
outlived,  I've  lost  by  the  way." 

Doctor  Hugh  hesitated ;  then  sur- 
mounting a  soft  scruple  :  "  Whom  have 
you  lost  ?  " 

"  Every  one." 

"All,  no,"  the  j'oung  man  murmured, 
laying  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  I  once  had  a  wife — I  once  had  a 
son.  j\[y  wife  died  when  my  child  was 
lioin,  and  my  boy,  at  school,  was  car- 
ried ofl'  l)y  t^-phoid." 

"  I  wish  I'd  been  there !  "  said  Doctor 
Hugh,  simjily. 

"  Well — if  you're  here  !  "  Dencombe 
answered,  with  a  smile  that,  in  spite  of 
dimness,  showed  how  much  he  liked  to 
be  sure  of  his  companion's  whereabouts. 

"You  talk  strangely  of  your  age. 
You're  not  old." 

"  Hypocrite — so  early  !  " 

"  I  speak  physiologically." 

"Tliat's  the  way  I've  been  speaking 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  it's  exactly 
what  I've  been  saying  to  mysfelf.  It 
isn't  till  we  are  old  that  we  begin  to 
tell  ourselves  we're  not !  " 

"Yet  I  know  I'm  young,"  Doctor 
Hugh  declared. 

"  Not  so  well  as  I !  "  laughed  his  pa- 
tient, whose  visitor  indeed  would  have 
established  the  truth  in  question  by 
the  honesty  with  which  he  changed  the 
j)oint  of  view,  remarking  that  it  must 
be  one  of  the  charms  of  age — at  any 
rate  in  the  case  of  high  distinction — to 
feel  that  one  has  labored  and  achieved. 
Doctor  Hugh  employed  the  common 
phrase  about  earning  one's  rest,  and  it 
made  poor  Dencombe,  for  an  instant, 
almost  angry.  He  recovered  himself, 
howevei',  to  exjjlain,  lucidly  enough, 
that  if  he,  ungraciously,  knew  nothing 
of  such  a  balm,  it  was  doubtless  be- 
cause he  had  wasted  inestimable  years. 
He  had  followed  literature  from  the 
first,  but  he  had  taken  a  lifetime  to  get 
alongside  of  her.  Only  to-day,  at  last, 
had  he  begun  to  see,  so  that  what  he 
had  hitherto  done  was  a  movement 
without  a  direction.  He  had  ripened 
too  late,  and  was  so  clumsily  consti- 
tuted that  he  had  had  to  teacji  himself 
by  mistakes. 


"I  prefer  your  flowers,  then,  to  other 
people's  fruit,  and  your  mistakes  to 
other  people's  successes,"  said  gallant 
Doctor  Hugh.  "It's  for  your  mistakes 
I  admire  you." 

"You're  hajJi^y — you  don't  knoiv" 
Dencombe  answered. 

Looking  at  his  watch  the  young  man 
had  got  up  ;  he  named  the  hour  of  the 
afternoon  at  which  he  would  return. 
Dencombe  warned  him  against  com- 
mitting himself  too  deeply,  and  ex- 
pressed again  all  his  dread  of  making 
him  neglect  the  Countess — perhajjs  in- 
cur her  displeasure. 

"I  want  to  be  like  you — I  want  to 
learn  by  mistakes ! "  Doctor  Hugh 
laughed. 

"  Take  care  you  don't  make  too  grave 
a  one !  But  do  come  back,"  Dencombe 
added,  with  the  glimmer  of  a  new  idea. 

"You  should  have  had  more  van- 
ity !  "  Doctor  Hugh  sjooke  as  if  he 
know  the  exact  amount  required  to 
make  a  man  of  letters  normal. 

"No,  no — I  only  should  have  had 
more  time.     I  want  another  go." 

"Another  go?" 

"I  want  an  extension." 

".An  extension  ?  "  Again  Doctor  Hugh 
repeated  Dencombe's  words,  with  which 
he  seemed  to  have  been  struck. 

"Don't  you  know? — I  want  to  live." 

The  young  man,  for  good-by,  had 
taken  his  hand,  which  closed  with  a 
certain  force.  They  looked  at  each 
other  hard  a  moment.  "  You  loill  live," 
said  Doctor  Hugh. 

"  Don't  be  sujierficial.  It's  too  seri- 
ous ! " 

"  You  sihcdl  live  !  "  Dencombe's  visi- 
tor declared,  turning  pale. 

"Ah,  that's  better!"  And  as  he  re- 
tired the  invalid,  with  a  nervous  laugh, 
sank  gratefully  back. 

All  that  day  and  all  the  following 
night  he  wondered  if  it  mightn't  be 
managed.  His  doctor  came  again,  his 
servant  was  attentive,  but  it  was  to  his 
confident  young  friend  that  he  found 
himself  mentally  appealing.  His  col- 
lajjse  on  the  cliff  was  ijlausibly  exijlained, 
and  his  liberation,  on  a  better  basis, 
promised  for  the  morrow  ;  meanwhile, 
however,  the  intensity  of  his  medita- 
tions kept  him  tranquil  and  made  him 
indill'erent.     The    idea    that    occupied 
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him  was  none  the  less  absorbing  be- 
cause it  was  a  morbid  fancy.  Here  was 
a  clever  son  of  the  age,  ingenious  and 
ardent,  who  hai^peued  to  have  set  him 
up  for  connoisseurs  to  worship.  This 
servant  of  his  altar  had  all  the  new 
learning  in  science  and  all  the  old  rev- 
erence in  faith  ;  wouldn't  he  therefore 
put  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  his 
sympathy,  his  craft  at  the  disposal  of 
his  love?  Couldn't  he  be  trusted  to 
invent  a  remedy  for  a  poor  artist  to 
whose  art  he  had  paid  a  tribute?  If 
he  couldn't,  the  alternative  was  hard : 
Dencombe  would  have  to  surrender  to 
silence,  un vindicated  and  undivined. 
The  rest  of  the  day  and  all  the  next  he 
toyed  in  secret  with  this  sweet  futility. 
Who  would  work  the  miracle  for  him 
but  the  young  man  who  could  combine 
such  lucidity  with  such  passion?  He 
thought  of  the  fairy-tales  of  science  and 
charmed  himself  into  forgetting  that 
he  looked  for  a  magic  that  was  not  of 
this  world.  Doctor  Hugh  was  an  ap- 
parition, and  that  placed  him  above  the 
law.  He  came  and  went  while  his  pa- 
tient, who  sat  up,  followed  him  with 
supplicating  eyes.  The  interest  of 
knowing  the  great  author  had  made 
the  young  man  begin  "  The  Middle 
Years  "  afresh,  and  would  help  him  to 
find  a  decider  meaning  in  its  pages. 
Dencombe  had  told  Mm  what  he  "  tried 
for  ; "  with  all  his  intelligence,  on  a  first 
perusal,  Doctor  Hugh  had  failed  to 
guess  it.  The  baffled  celebrity  won- 
dered then  who  in  the  world  would 
guess  it :  he  was  amused  once  more  at 
the  thoroughness  with  which  an  inten- 
tion could  be  missed.  Yet  he  wouldn't 
rail  at  the  general  mind  to-day — con- 
soling as  that  ever  had  been  ;  the  reve- 
lation of  his  own  slowness  had  seemed 
to  make  all  stupidity  sacred. 

Doctor  Hugh,  after  a  little,  was  visi- 
bly worried,  confessing,  on  inquiry,  to  a 
source  of  embarrassment  at  home. 
"  Stick  to  the  Countess — don't  mind 
me,"  Dencombe  said,  repeatedly  ;  for 
his  companion  was  frank  enough  about 
the  large  lady's  attitude.  She  was  so 
jealous  that  she  had  fallen  ill — she  re- 
sented such  a  breach  of  allegiance.  She 
paid  so  much  for  his  fidelity  that  she 
must  have  it  all ;  she  refused  him  the 
right  to  other  sympathies,  charged  him 


with  scheming  to  make  her  die  alone, 
for  it  was  needless  to  point  out  how 
little  Miss  Vernham  was  a  resource  in 
ti-ouble.  When  Doctor  Hugh  men- 
tioned that  the  Countess  would  already 
have  left  Bournemouth  if  he  hadn't 
kept  her  in  bed,  poor  Dencombe  held 
his  arm  tighter  and  said  with  decision  : 
"  Take  her  straight  away."  They  had 
gone  out  together,  walking  back  to  the 
sheltered  nook  in  which,  the  other  day, 
they  had  met.  The  young  man,  who 
had  given  his  comijanion  a  personal 
support,  declared  with  emphasis  that 
his  conscience  was  clear — he  could 
carry  on  two  patients  together.  Didn't 
he  dream,  for  his  future,  of  a  time 
when  he  should  have  to  look  after  five 
hundred  ?  Longing  equally  for  virtue 
Dencombe  replied  that  in  this  golden 
age  no  individual  would  pretend  to 
have  contracted  with  him  for  aU  his  at- 
tention. On  the  x^art  of  the  Countess 
was  not  such  an  avidity  lawful  ?  Doc- 
tor Hugh  denied  it,  said  there  was  no 
contract,  but  only  a  free  understand- 
ing, and  that  a  sordid  servitude  was 
impossible  to  a  generous  spirit  ;  he 
liked,  moreover,  to  talk  about  art,  and 
that  was  the  subject  on  which,  this 
time,  as  they  sat  again  together  on  the 
sunny  bench,  he  tried  most  to  engage 
the  author  of  "The  Middle  Years." 
Dencombe,  soaring  again  a  little  on 
the  weak  wings  of  convalescence,  and 
still  haunted  by  that  hapjiy  notion  of 
an  organized  rescue,  found  another 
strain  of  eloquence  to  plead  the  cause 
of  a  certain  s^jlendid  "last  manner," 
the  very  citadel,  as  it  would  j^rove,  of 
his  reputation,  the  stronghold  into 
which  his  real  treasure  would  be  gath- 
ered. While  his  listener  gave  up  the 
morning  and  the  great  still  sea  ap- 
peared to  wait,  he  had  a  wonderful  ex- 
planatory hour.  Even  for  himself  he 
was  inspired  as  he  told  of  what  his 
treasure  would  consist — the  precious 
metals  he  would  dig  from  the  mine,  the 
jewels  rare,  festoons  of  rubies,  he  would 
hang  between  the  columns  of  his  tem- 
ple. He  was  wonderful  for  himself,  so 
thick  his  convictions  crowded  ;  but 
he  was  still  more  wonderful  for  Doc- 
tor Hugh,  who  assured  him,  none  -the 
less,  that  the  very  pages  he  had  just 
published  were  already  encrusted  with 
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gems.  The  young;  man,  however,  pant- 
ed for  the  combinations  to  come,  and, 
before  the  face  of  the  beautiful  day,  re- 
newed to  Deneombe  his  cruarantee  that 
his  i)rofessiou  would  hold  itself  resjion- 
sible  for  such  a  life.  Then  he  suddenly 
clapped  his  hand  upon  his  watch-pocket 
and  asked  leave  to  absent  himself  for 
half  an  hour.  Deneombe  waited  there 
for  his  return,  but  was  at  last  recalled 
to  the  actual  by  the  fall  of  a  shadow 
across  the  ground.  The  shadow  dark- 
ened into  that  uf  :Miss  Vernham,  the 
yoim^'  ludy  in  attendance  on  the  Coun- 
tess ;  whom  Deneombe,  recognizing 
her,  perceived  so  clearly  to  have  come 
to  speak  to  him,  that  he  rose  from 
his  bench  to  acknowledge  the  civihty. 
Miss  Vernham,  however,  proved  not 
particularly  ci\'il ;  she  looked  strangely 
agitated,  and  her  type  was  now  unmis- 
takable. 

"Excuse  me  if  I  inquire,"  she  said, 
"whether  it's  too  much  to  hope  that 
you  may  be  induced  to  leave  Doctor 
Hugh  alone."  Then,  before  Deneombe, 
greatly  disconcerted,  could  protest  : 
"  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  you 
stand  in  his  light  ;  that  you  may  do 
him  a  terrible  injury." 

"  Do  you  mean  by  causing  the  Coun- 
tess to  dispense  with  his  services  ?  " 

"  By  causing  her  to  distaherit  him." 
Deneombe  stared  at  this,  and  Miss 
Vernham  pursued,  in  the  gratification 
of  seeing  she  could  produce  an  imjjres- 
sion  :  "  It  has  depended  on  himself  to 
come  into  something  very  handsome. 
He  has  had  a  magnificent  prospect,  but 
I  think  you've  succeeded  in  spoiling 
it." 

"  Not  intentionally,  I  assure  you.  Is 
there  no  ho^ie  the  accident  may  be  re- 
paii-ed  ?  "  Deneombe  asked. 

"  She  was  ready  to  do  anything  for 
him.  She  takes  great  fancies,  she  lets 
herself  go — it's  her  way.  She  has  no 
relations,  she's  free  to  dispose  of  her 
money,  and  she's  very  ill." 

"I'm  vei-y  sorry  to  hear  it,"  Den- 
eombe stammered. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
leave  Bom-nemouth  ?  That's  wliat  I've 
come  to  ask  of  you." 

Poor  Deneombe  sank  down  on  his 
bench.  "I'm  very  iU  myself,  but  I'll 
trv ! " 


Miss  Vernham  still  stood  there  with 
her  colorless  eyes  and  the  brutality  of 
her  good  conscience.  "  Before  it's  too 
late,  i^lease ! "  she  said ;  and  vdih  this 
she  turned  her  back,  in  order,  quickly, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  business  to  which 
she  could  sjiare  but  a  precious  moment, 
to  pass  out  of  his  sight. 

Oh,  yes,  after  this  Deneombe  was  cer- 
tainly very  iU.  Miss  Vernham  had  uj)- 
set  him  ■with  her  rough,  fierce  news  ;  it 
was  the  shar^jest  shock  to  him  to  dis- 
cover what  was  at  stake  for  a  i^enniless 
young  man  of  fine  parts.  He  sat  trem- 
bling on  his  bench,  staring  at  the  waste 
of  waters,  feeling  sick  with  the  direct- 
ness of  the  blow.  He  was  indeed  too 
weak,  too  unsteady,  too  alarmed  ;  but 
he  would  make  the  efl'ort  to  get  away, 
for  he  couldn't  accejjt  the  giiilt  of  in- 
terference, and  his  honor  was  really  in- 
volved. He  would  hobble  home,  at 
any  rate,  and  then  he  would  think  what 
was  to  be  done.  He  made  his  way  back 
to  the  hotel  and,  as  he  went,  had  a  char- 
acteristic vision  of  Miss  Vernham's  great 
motive.  The  Countess  hated  women,  of 
course,  Deneombe  was  lucid  about  that ; 
so  the  hungry  pianist  had  no  jjersonal 
hopes  and  could  only  console  herself 
with  the  bold  conception  of  helping 
Doctor  Hugh  in  order  either  to  marry 
him  after  he  had  got  his  money  or  to 
induce  him  to  recognize  her  title  to  com- 
pensation and  buy  her  off.  If  she  had 
befriended  him  at  a  fruitful  crisis  he 
would  really,  as  a  man  of  delicacy,  and 
she  knew  what  to  think  of  that  point, 
have  to  reckon  with  her. 

At  the  hotel  Dencombe's  servant  in- 
sisted on  his  going  back  to  bed.  The 
invalid  had  talked  about  catching  a 
train  and  had  begun  -n-ith  orders  to 
pack  ;  after  which  his  shaken  nerves 
had  j-ielded  to  a  queer  head  and  a  ris- 
ing temi^erature.  He  consented  to  see 
his  physician,  who  immediately  was 
sent  for,  but  he  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  his  door  was  irrevocably 
closed  to  Doctor  Hugh.  He  had  his 
plan,  which  was  so  fine  that  he  rejoiced 
in  it  after  getting  back  to  bed.  Doctor 
Hugh,  suddenlyfindinghimself  snubbed 
without  mercy,  would,  in  natural  dis- 
gust and  to  the  joy  of  Miss  Vernham, 
renew  his  allegiance  to  the  Countess. 
When  his  physician  arrived  Deneombe 
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learned  that  he  was  feverish  and  that 
this  was  very  wrong  ;  he  was  to  culti- 
vate calmness  and  try,  if  i^ossible,  not 
to  think.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  he 
wooed  stupidity  ;  but  there  was  an  ache 
that  kept  him  sentient,  the  probable 
sacrifice  of  his  "extension,"  the  Hmit 
of  his  course.  His  medical  adviser  was 
anj-thing  but  pleased ;  his  successive 
relapses  were  ominous.  He  charged 
this  personage  to  put  out  a  strong 
hand  and  take  Doctor  Hugh  off  his 
mind — it  would  contriljute  so  much  to 
his  being  quiet.  The  agitating  name, 
in  his  room,  was  not  mentioned  again, 
but  his  security  was  a  smothered  fear, 
and  it  was  not  confii-med  by  the  receipt, 
at  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  of  a  tele- 
gram which  his  servant  opened  and 
read  for  him  and  to  which,  with  an  ad- 
dress in  London,  the  signature  of  !Miss 
Vernham  was  attached.  "  Beseech  you 
to  use  all  influence  to  make  our  fiiend 
join  us  here  in  the  morning.  Countess 
much  the  worse  for  dreadful  journey, 
but  evei-ything  may  still  be  saved." 
The  two  ladies  had  gathered  themselves 
uji  and  had  been  capable  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  spiteful  revolution.  They 
had  started  for  the  capital,  and  if  the 
elder  one,  as  Miss  Vemham  had  an- 
nounced, was  very  ill,  she  had  wished 
to  make  it  clear  that  she  was  jDropor- 
tionately  reckless.  Poor  Dencombe, 
who  was  not  reckless,  and  who  only  de- 
sired that  evei-ything  should  indeed  be 
"  saved,"  sent  this  missive  straight  off 
to  the  young  man's  lodging,  and  had 
on  the  moiTOw  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  he  had  quitted  Bournemouth  by 
an  early  train. 

Two  days  later  he  pressed  in  with  a 
copy  of  a  literary  journal  in  his  hand. 
He  had  returned  because  he  was  ner- 
vous, and  for  the  pleasure  of  flourish- 
ing the  great  re\-iew  of  "The  Middle 
Years."  Here  at  least  was  something 
adequate— it  rose  to  the  occasion  ;  it 
was  an  acclamation,  a  reparation,  a  crit- 
ical attempt  to  place  the  author  in  the 
niche  he  had  fairly  won.  Dencombe 
accepted  and  submitted  ;  he  made  nei- 
ther objection  nor  inquiry,  for  old  com- 
plications had  returned,  and  he  had  had 
two  atrocious  days.  He  was  convinced 
not  only  that  he  should  never  again 
Jeave  his  bed,  so  that  his  young  friend 


might  jJardonably  remain,  but  that  the 
demand  he  should  make  on  the  patience 
of  beholders  would  be  very-  moderate 
indeecL  Doctor  Hugh  had  been  to 
town,  and  he  tried  to  find  in  his  eyes 
some  confession  that  the  Countess  was 
pacified  and  his  legacy  clinched  ;  but 
aU  he  could  see  there  was  the  light  of 
his  juvenile  joy  in  two  or  three  of  the 
phrases  of  the  newspaper.  Dencombe 
couldn't  read  them,  but  when  his  visi- 
tor had  insisted  on  repeating  them 
more  than  once  he  was  able  to  shake 
an  unintosicated  head.  "  Ah,  no,  they 
would  have  been  ti-ue  of  what  I  could 
have  done  !  " 

"  'WTiat  people  '  could  have  done '  is 
mainly  what  they  have  done,"  Doctor 
Hugh  contended. 

"  Mainly,  yes  ;  but  I've  been  an  itli- 
ot !  "  said  Dencombe. 

Doctor  Hugh  did  remain  ;  the  end 
was  coming  fast.  Two  days  later  Den- 
combe obsen-ed  to  him,  by  way  of  the 
feeblest  of  jokes,  that  there  would  now 
be  no  question  whatever  of  a  second 
chance.  At  this  the  young  man  stared  ; 
then  he  exclaimed :  "  "UTiy,  it  has  come 
to  pass  —  it  has  come  to  pass  !  The 
second  chance  has  been  the  jjublie's — 
the  chance  to  find  the  point  of  view,  to 
pick  uj)  the  pearl !  " 

"  Oh,  the  pearl !  "  poor  Dencombe 
uneasUy  sighed.  A  smile  as  cold  as  a 
winter  "sunset  fhckered  on  his  drawn 
lips  as  he  added :  "  The  pearl  is  the 
unwi-itten — the  pearl  is  the  unalloyed, 
the  re!<t,  the  lost !  " 

From  that  moment  he  was  less  and 
less  ijresent,  heedless,  to  all  apjjear- 
ance,  of  what  went  on  around  him. 
His  disease  was  definitely  mortal,  of  an 
action  as  relentless,  after  the  short  ar- 
rest that  had  enabled  him  to  fall  in 
with  Doctor  Hugh,  as  a  leak  in  a  great 
ship.  Sinking  steadily,  though  this 
visitor,  a  man  of  rare  resources,  now 
cordially  approved  by  his  physician, 
showed  endless  art  in  guarding  him 
from  pain,  poor  Dencombe  kept  no 
reckoning  of  favor  or  neglect,  betrayed 
no  s^^nptom  of  regi-et  or  speculation. 
Yet  toward  the  last  he  gave  a  sign 
of  having  noticed  that  for  two  days 
Doctor  Hugh  had  not  been  in  his 
room,  a  sign  that  consisted  of  his  sud- 
denly opening  his  eyes  to  ask  of  him  if 
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AN    ARTIST    IN   JAPAN, 


Bv  Robert  Bin  in. 


With  Illustiutions  iiy  the  Aitiiok. 


'  T  was  hot  in  Tokyo.  The  jjleasaut  u'vny  ilays  of  a 
mouth  a^o  had  heen  followed  bv  days  <_:li)()iiiy  and 
threateniuof.  "W'e  had  had  luucli  wind  and  rain  ; 
but  uow,  with  approaching  midsuumier  the  sun 
-^  blazed  overhead  in  a  clear,  hard  sky,  fierce  and 
punishing  iu  its  heat.  The  streets,  one  blinding 
glare  and  unpeopled,  had  a  dt  s(  itid  a]>pearance. 
The  shop-curtains  hung  limp  and  dnsty,  unlifted 
by  hand  of  buyer;  all  color  Hid,  and  in  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  the  shadows  fell  sliarp  with  inky 
blackness.  The  toiling  coolies,  sweltering,  hutigcd 
the  scanty  shade,  and  rested  often.  Kuruniaya, 
the  cabbie  s  of  Jajnui,  sprawled  or  crouched  by 
their  'rikislias.  listless  and  iudiiiereut  to  fares; — 
iu  the  iirutictiiiu  angle  of  the  compound  gate  sat 
the  ameya,  in  blinking,  nodding,  drowsiness,  his 
stand  of  sticky  and  melting  wares  undefended 
against  eager  swarms  of  energetic  flies.  The  suf- 
focating heat  quivered  as  it  rose,  distorting  all  objects  as  through  a  wavy  ]iane 
— the  great  city's  pulse  beat  feebly;  languor  au<l  ]irosti-ation  \\as  iVlt  (xcry- 
where.  The  familiar  forms  of  itinerant  venders  an<l  wamh  ring  jilayns,  tlic  'log- 
mender,  abns-seoking  priests,  and  busy  merchant  had  disappiared.  Lagging 
eh  rlcs,  witli  clotli-bound  luindlcs  ami  strangling  groups  of  foot-sore  pilgrims  in 
dustv,  stencilled  garinrnts.  on  long  joni-neys  beut,  were  the  only  ones  to  impede 
the  indefatigable  street-sprinkler,  wlio  pulled  his  primitive  cart  ms,  across  and 
down  the  empty  thoroughfares.     The  stream  of  traffic,  never  noisy,  was  at  an 

ebb had  fallen  to  a  thin  and  silent  current,  and  only  eddied  now  and  then 

about  the  kori  shops,  where  bright-faced  girls  with  tied-up  sleeves  served  tum- 
blers piled  high  with  "x^laned"  ice,  cool  and  cheating  into  temporary  relief  the 
exhaustion  of  the  scorching  heat. 

I  longed  to  be  out  of  it.  I  had  "  done  the  sights,"  had  been  to  "  matsuri " 
fete  and  flowei'-show  ;  had  dissipated  recklessly  iu  the  mild  orgies  of  tea-house 
dinners,  and  geisha  dances — dinners  that  I  always  compared  with  the  music  ac- 
companying them,  and  wondered  when  they  would  really  begin.  I  had  seen 
the  temples— the  theatres  where,  in  tlic  drau'-lity  interi(n-s,  1  iVlt  myself  moved 
in  the  general  outpourin.irs  of  entlinsiasm  and  joinc  .1  ]Mi'lia|.s  from  other 
causes — in  the  universal  rustling  (.>f  jiaixr  liandkerchicls,  the  lond  commotion 
of  the  blowing  of  noses  at  the  pathetic  climaxes.  I  had  seen  Fine  xVrt  exhibi- 
tions and  firework  displays  of  all  kinds.  I  had  even  limped  away  from  an 
ancient  and  classical  "  No '"  dance,  a  sadder  if  not  wiser  man.  Bric-a-brac  itself 
had  lost  its  fascination— I  was  in  a  dan-crons  mood.  I  couldn't  see  my  way 
to  get  to  woi-k.  An  irritabibty  dnllin-  .ill  cnriosity  and  all  interest  had  come 
over  me;  everything  seemed  to  fade  ;  llu  small  and  inevitable  discond'orts  of 
travel  were  magnified  ;  I  was  tired  of  being  stared  at.  In  this  distorted  state  of 
mind  I  had  but  to  close  my  eyes  to  see  the  people  exist  as  so  many  figures 
with  necks  pivoted  like  an  owl's,  and  no  matter  iu  what  ^-iew — side  or  front — 
full-faced  unblinking  in  a  stony  stare. 

It  was  early  one  drizzly  morning  that  my  newly  found  friend  and  voluntaiy 
guide  joined  "me  in  the  second-class  compartment  an  instant  before  the  train 
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started  for  EnosMma.  The  trip  —  at 
least  as  far  as  I  had  any  settled  idea 
of  it — ^ras  to  be  in  the  natnre  of  a  skir- 
mish, taking^  in  Enoshima.  Hatone,  and 
round  abont  Fuji-San  ;  —  an  endeavor 
to  bring  into  action  mr  untrietl  arms 
— a  heaTx  field  equipment  of  sketch- 
ing-gear, including  Gatling  supplement 
of  note-books — and,  if  all  went  weD.  to 
venture  farther  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try by  train,  rikisha.  and  afoot  and  to 
lav  \raste  all  in  a  roundabout  wav  even 
to"Nikko. 

Just  exactly  how  it  was  to  be  done  I 
didn't  know  :  in  fact,  when  we  held  our 
counsel  of  war  at  the  hotel  there  were 
moments  when  Katsushika  san.  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  at  last  becoming  a  prac- 
tical aid.  got  so  ensnarled  and  tangled 
in  the  recital  of  "  the  way  to  do  it,"  that 
I  was  more  than  ready  to  believe  in  its 
n^t  being  possible  at  alL  "Oh.  yes  I 
Me  sure  can  do !  Tis.  sir.  You  shoery 
irr  rurht  if  sro  with  me ! "  said  he.  But 
while  I  felt,  as  he  expressetl  it.  "  surely 
all  right."  as  to  ability  in  looking  af  :er 
mvself.  I  was  solicitous  solely  on  his 
behalf.  Even  if  I  were  shunted  on  to 
some  side  track  it  could  hardly  matter, 
since  all  I  wanted  was  to  get  away  from 


the  city,  and  so  long  as  I  found  it  pos- 
sible to  work  it  mattered  not  where  we 
went.     And  so  we  had  set  out 

Down  to  Yokohama  first  a  short  de- 
lay, a  shifting  of  sketching-traps,  and 
contraction  as  far  as  possible  for  a  few 
more  beclogged  wavfarers :  then  off 
for  Fujisawa.  at  which  place  we  arrive 
at  8  juiL  A  lonely  littie  station,  with 
even  more  hopelessness  than  is  gener- 
al with  all  wayside  stations  the  world 
over.  An  open,  sandy  gap  in  all  di- 
rections, fringed  here  and  there  in  a 
ragged  fashion  by  small  catch-penny 
tea  -  booths.  In  close  vicinity  to  one 
of  these  a  collection  of  jinrikishas,  to 
which,  while  I  stand  guard  over  bag  and 
bagjrase.  Katsushika  san  makes  his  way. 
He  is  soon  in  the  midst  of  men  and  of  a 
lively  bargain  :  as  I  see  the  crowd  melt 
away,  leaving  him  all  alone,  a  word  or 
action  brings  back  the  whole  lot  again 
and  again.  Finally  I  shoulder  one  of 
the  ba?s  and  walk  over  to  see  what's  up. 

'What's  the  matter?" 

"  Oh,  she  say  don't  go  I  "  he  says,  de- 
taching himself  for  a  moment.  Sus- 
pecting, from  experience  on  other  oc- 
casions, I  ask  how  much  he  has  offered 
the  men. 
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"Sav  dont  go  ress  than  dorrar-an- 
harf.     I  thing  hifty  sen  ver'  prentv." 

■•  Well,  how  far  is  Enoshima  from 
here  ?  " 

"  Jinrikisha-man  say  about  hive  mire 
— say  road  Ter"  ver'  ted."  And  all  this 
time  lending  an  ear,  he  adds  joyfully, 
but  with  impas-sive  face  :  "  See,  I  know 
she  take— take  sure.  Xow  make  sev- 
enty-hire sen  arxeady." 

"Oh,  dont    bother  about   it  —  lets 

take "  but  he  was  in  the  thick  of 

it ;  and  as  I  had  learned  already,  it  is 
as  easy  to  eatch  a  dog  slippe<l  from  a 
leash  as  to  turn  him,  now  his  nose  was 
coldly  ferreting  out  the  bottom  price. 
I  sat  down  in  one  of  the  dank  tea-stalls, 
lit  and  finished  a  cigarette  until  erery- 
thing  was  settled  to  his  satisfaction. 
Presently  he  came,  with  three  demure 
jinrikisha-men  in  tow,  officiously  radi- 
ant. '"  Sorry  I  make  wait  so  rong. 
Of  course  you  know,  I  don  rike  pay 
more  than  arr  right."  One  jiarikisha 
is  piled  with  our  things — we  climb  in- 
to the  other  two,  and  away  OTer  heavy 
sandy  roads,  past  bamboo 
groves  and  isolated  little 
homesteads.  In  one  or  two 
places  there  is  a  small  gather- 
ing of  these  thatched  houses, 
and  the  roai  as  it  passes 
through,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  part  of  the 
backyard,  so  unrestrained  ia 
juxtaposition  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  road  to  house. 

Everything  even  in  this 
sandy  soil  is  rankly  green. 
The  sun  is  beginning  to  break 
its  way  out  ;  the  air,  heavy 
and  humid,  makes  it  no  light 
task  for  the  men.  They  are 
perspiring  profusely — I  can 
say  copiously,  as  I  have  seen 
my  man  when  resting  take  ofif 
his  towel  and  wring  it  with  a 
resxdt  that  would  vie  credit- 
ably with  a  wet  dish-cloth — 
and  I  am  slad  when  we  pull 
up  at  a  little  wayside  tea-staU 
at  the  foot  of  a  rather  steep, 
sandy  slope,  to  have  them 
rest.  Off  come  what  few  gar- 
ments they  have,  and  a  brisk 
moppine  and  rubbing  -  down 
takes  place,  and  as   I  watch 


them  presently  dropping  down  to  a 
quiet  chat  and  smoke,  with  a  cup  or 
two  of  tea,  I  ask  casually,  "  How  much 
farther  do  we  go  "?  "  •■  This  is  end — we 
must  wark  now  : "  and  to  my  rather  as- 
tonished question,  "  Why,  where's  Eno- 
shima "?  "  E.  points  up  the  sand-bank. 
Sure  enough  on  gaining  the  top  we  look 
down  on  a  long  narrow  beach — in  fact 
a  mere  strip  of  sand  running  out  into 
the  sea,  a  peninsula — ending  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  away  in  an  island-like 
prominence — ^Enoshima.  Striking  for 
the  hard  shore-sand  we  walk  along  the 
beach  and  soon  reach  the  town  built  on, 
or  rather  clinging  to,  the  rocks  of  this 
peculiar  formation.  As  we  pass  through 
the  large  stone  torii  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  and.  ascend  the  steep  street 
we  are  greeted  on  aH  sides  with  the 
shrill  cries  of  welcome  so  universal  in 
Japan.  The  narrow  street  is  lined  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  with  inns, 
tea-  and  lodging-houses,  and  as  we  pass 
the  open  fronts,  cries  of  "  I-r-r-r-a-a-r- 
shai-i-i-s  !  "  from  bevies  of  girls  resound 
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lite  so  many  salros — scattered — broken  to  please.  As  he  learned  my  needs  the 
only  to  give  pkoe  to  renewed  broad-  increasing  tax  on  his  ingenuity  to  meet 
siiles  as  we  pass  the  rival  inn  beyond,    them  only  opened  new  vistas  of  fertile 


Xear  the  top  of  this  "  shute  "  we  find 
quarters  in  the  same  tea-house  where 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  had  not  so  long  lie- 
fore  been  a  delighted  guest — the  Iwa 
moto  ya. 

There  has  been  recently,  bv  his  mas- 
ter pen,  a  description  "of  "it  in  the 
pages  of  this  llagazLne  ;  one  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  do  asrain  what 
Sir  Edwin  has  so  eharminjrly  accom- 
plished in  his  '-Jaiwnica."  "  "Suffice  it 
to  say  that  I  found  it  full  of  pictu- 
resque material  Xor  was  it  Ion?  W- 
fore  my  faithful  friend  caught  the  in- 
fection and  l>egan  to  develop  unsus- 
pected qualities  in  his  groping  desire 


resources.  He  was  never  at  a  loss.  I 
had  only  to  intimate — at  least  succeed 
in  getting  him  to  understand — what  I 
wanted,  and  if  mortal  endeavor  coulA 
it  was  done.  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion I  was  sketching  from  the  second- 
story  room — the  whole  house  literally 
at  my  feet  through  the  blandishments 
of  the  artful  one — and  had  returned 
one  morning  to  complete  the  di-awing. 
The  people  had  so  behung  the  eutu-e 
street  with  thousands  of  little  bannei-s 
that  they  faiily  choked  it  It  was  a 
"  matsuri."  and  nothing  could  be  done. 
He  of  many  parts  had  slijiped  away.  I 
caught  flying  glimpses  of  him  dodging 
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in  and  out  of  the  houses,  and  after  a 
little  time  a  universal  demolition  of  the 
festoons  was  in  fuU  swing,  in  the  midst 
of  wliich  he  reappeared  and  said,  with 
a  smile  of  enjoyment  at  his  own   suc- 


cess: "They  take  down."  On  our  way 
inn- ward  that  evening  I  casually  re- 
marked that  I  hoj)ed  he  had  not  for- 
gotten to  make  proj^er  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  extreme  kindness  shown. 

"  Oh,  yis — of  course.  I  give  'em  su- 
gar." Ingenuous  boy.  He  had  gone 
to  the  man  below,  in  whose  house  I 
was  working,  bought  sugar  from  him, 
overwhelmed  him  with  the  kindness  of 
his  purchase,  and  then  set  out  with  the 
gift  thriftily  divided  to  achieve  a  like 
result  in  other  directions.* 

In  quoting  from  my  diary  I  cannot 
hope  to  show  by  its  crude  fi-agmeutary 
jottings  of  what,  and  in  what  the  charm 
of  Enoshima  exists  ;  and  I  only 
give  them  as  perhaps  showing  a 
glimpse  of  my  day's  doings. 

"July  24, 1890.—  .  .  .  (Iwa 
moto  Inn.)  We  have  two  rooms 
in  a  small,  detached  building  off 
the  garden  around  which  the 
rambling  hotel  is  scattered. 
Everything  about  it  is  as  yet 
untouched  by  kodakistic  influ- 
ences, although  K.  tells  mi'  tlif 
proprietor  is  troulilcil  with  vis- 
ions—  air-castles  m.iy  tiny  n- 
main  —  of  befitting  annexes  for 
foreigners.  ...  At  10  o'clock 
started  out  for  a  walk  about 
the  island — for  so  I  am  told  Enoshi- 
ma at  times  becomes,  when  the  water 


breaks  over  tlie  tliin  strip  of  beach — 
and  found  our  way  t  c  >  the  cave.  Amused 
to  see  the  l)oys  diving  among  the  rocks 
for  pennies  wliich  K.  flung  into  the 
water.  Back  to  liotcl  at  12,  and  after  an 
omelette  and  fish,  at  3  down  to  beach. 
Weather  warm,  and  feeling  reckless 
■neut  out  in  my  pajamas — j)eople  in 
stit  ( t  iiiit  liiiticing  with  more  than  the 
(  iislniii.iiy  st.ii-t — and  had  a  fine  bath. 
Miplii  (1  nil  K.'s  clogs,  and  so  back  to 
town,  where  at  foot  of  .street  stepjjed 
in  to  buy  a  pair  of  straw  sandals  for 
myself.  .  .  .  Girl  has  just  come  in 
to  make  up  futons  for  the  night.  K. 
is  arranging,  hy  the  doubling  of  one,  a 
make-shift  jsiUow.  An  unsavory  smell- 
ing green  mosquito-net,  with  a  mixture 
of  sea-weed  and  mushroom  about  it, 
fixes  the  arrangement  for  the  night. 

"  July  25th.— Woke  up  about  7.30.  A 
wretched,  broken  night's  rest — feeling 
as  if  I  should  come  ajjart  in  numerous 
places — sad  to  realize  there  are  so  many 
in  one's  anatomy  that  can  ache  so  dam- 
nably. Or  rather,  it's  only  one  ache, 
but  that  takes  in  everything  down  to 
one's  eyelashes.  Sat  u^  tUl  long  past 
12  o'clock,  after  trj-ing  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  the — well,  not  soft — bedding 
and  what  it  contained.  Fleas,  fleas, 
and  a  few  more  fleas,  which,  added  to 
the  stifling  stufHness  caused  by  the 
closing  in  of  the  whole  house,  made  it 
like  trying  to  sleep  inside  a  largish  dry- 


goods  box.     To  wake  up  often,  and  as 
often  see  the  inert  bundle  of  peaceful- 


ITCl   CX-pltt 


•  they  bits  of  cottu 
_rims  otclub  or  ■ 
.11118      inn.    In  t\w 
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ness  under  K.'s  mosquito-netting  was 
too  much.  I  finally  crawled  over  and 
blew  out  tlie  andou.  Day  o-loomy,  rain- 
i  n  g  occasionally. 
From  veranda 
made  di'awiug  of 
some  houses  and 
hillside.  About 
four,  the  weather 
clearing,  took  a 
walk  toward  some 
fishing  villages 
scattered  along  the 
shore.  Passing 
through,  came  to 
one  larger,  contain- 
ing a  few  inns,  tea- 
houses, and  exten- 
sive grounds  of 
picturesquely  situ- 
ated temple.  Step- 
ped in  at  a  tailor's 
to  order  a  jDaii-  of 
tabi  for  myself.  . 
.  .  Am  living  on 
milk  and  tea  and 
'  castira  '  *  in  the 
morning,  fish  and 
eggs  rest  of  day. 
Had  an  avima  this 
evening — the  stiff- 
ness hanging  about 
me  all  day. 

"July' 28th.— 
Day  bright,  sunny, 
and  pleasant.  Up 
by  7,  and  after  the 
usual  skirmishing 
on  the  part  of  K. 
for  breakfast  '  cas- 
tii-a'  in  the  shops 
outside,  went  down 
the  street.  After 
some  talk,  K.  got 
permission  to  use 
room  over  a  shop 
to  commence  draw- 
ing. In  afternoon  to  Benten  Cave  to 
work  on  drawing  begun  yesterday ; 
took  shelter,  rain  coming  on,  in  cave. 
The  rocks,  with  the  wildish  water 
swashing  and  splashing  over  them,  a 
fine  foreground  for  the  distant  silhou- 
ette of  Fuji  in  the  threatening  gloom. 
A  treat  to-day  in  the  shape  of  a   few 

>  called 


slices  of  bread,  which  K.  tells  me  the 
wife  of  the  i^roprietor,  in  the  kindness 
of  a  woman's  heart,   got  for  me  from 


some  missionary  hiding  away  some- 
where hereabouts  ;  jjerhaps  there  is 
something  after  all  in  missionary  work. 
"July  31st. — .  .  .  .  Every  once 
in  a  while  bunches  of  pilgrims  come 
straggling  through  the  town,  with 
large  straw  hats  and  squares  of  mat- 
ting slung  across  their  shoulders,  all 
dressed  in  rough,  white  garments,  carry- 
ing sometimes  stall'  and  bell — a  pict- 
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uresque  bit  of  life.  Noticed  a  j^ood 
mauy  were  womeu — difficult  ut  ;i  dis- 
tance to  distinguish  meu  from  women, 
as  all  dressed  alike.  Charmed  with 
the  place,  and  hard  at  work  getting  as 
many  notes  as  jjossible.  The  only 
drawback — Jajiauese  chow.  It  is  more 
than  monotonous  ;  with  the  exceiitiou 
of  that  i^iece  of  missionary  bread  all 
I've  had  these  seven  days  is  iish  and 
eggs,  rice  and  tea ;  all  combinations 
tried  and  exhausted,  nor  does  difference 
of  rotation  cheat  the  stomach.  Not- 
withstanding the  poor  food  I  shall  stay, 
but  have  suggested  through  K.  the  de- 
sire of  placing  a  flea  in  our  dreaming 
landlord's  ear.  For  some  reason  he 
doesn't  see  fit  to  do  so.*  He  can  and 
won't  ;  I  would,  if  I  could  speak  the 
blamed  language.  .  .  .  Day  windy 
and  stormy,  so  stayed  indoors  to  make 
some  i^astel  notes  from  window — they 
worked  jDasty  in  all  the  dampness  of 
the  weather.  Went  to  rocks  in  the 
afternoon  ;  water  very  high  ;  it  was 
fine.      Sat  down   to  work,   K.  holding 


I  had  sjieut  ten  delicious  days  of 
rambling,  climbing,  sketching  in  and 
about  this  charming  little  place,  when 
one  evening  as  we  sjirawled  on  tlic  floor 
over  our  fish  and  eggs,  the  i^roprietor 
came  in  at  the  sliding-door,  and,  get- 
ting downi  on  his  knees,  touched  his 
head  to  the  floor,  murmuring  ajjologies 
for  this  disturbance.  The  Iniff  enve- 
lojje  of  a  telegram  was  in  his  hand,  and 
lifting  it  first  to  his  brow,  he  jiassed 
the  portentous  tliiim  dxir  to  me.  I 
tore  it  ojjen  and  llatinnd  out  tlie  col- 
ored sheet  on  tlic  iiKittcd  floor.  Its 
j)ink  Volapiik  was  a  revelation  of  clear- 
ness— its  conciseness  and  the  brevity 
of  its  wit  an  exquisite  joke.  C'ertainly, 
I  would  return  to  Tokyo  by  all  means, 
at  once. 

Taking  the  cuj)  of  sake  Katsushika 
san  had  just  filled,  I  said,  "  Well !  here's 
to  the  boatman's  daughter — and  Tok- 
yo "  —  a  playful  allusion  to  the  havoc 
which  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  very  \>vei- 
ty  musmee  had  inflicted  on  a  certain 
barbarian's  heart,  occasioning  the  drain- 


umbrella  over  me  when  it  rained,  but 
difficult  to  do  anything  as  wnnd  lifted 
and  knocked  the  yy&A  about  on  my 
knees.  K.  also  not  feeling  well  gave 
up  after  a  time.     .     .     ." 

•  He  only  explained  afterward  that  it  would  have  been 
a  rude  tiling  to  complain,  and  only  mentioned  to  the  land- 
lord our  grievances  when  coming  away.  '*  You  see,  I 
don  rike  eav  anything  then,  the  randrord  thing  I'm  not 
ver'  perite  if  I  do." 


ing  of  many  a  thimbleful  of  sake  since 
that  memorable  day  at  the  riverside  in 
Tokyo. 

"You  thing  must  goin'  back  to  To- 
kyo?" 

"  Yes  !  Peter.  There  is  a  class  of  men 
called  editors  over  in  America,  hai-d- 
hearted  and  utterly  regardless  of  other 
people's  feelings — hopelessly  devoid  of 
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all  human  sympathy  I  miglit  say,  who 
when  they  waut  a  thing  want  it  er-r 
bad,  so  to'  say,  and  want  it  done  quick  ; 
and  the  sooner  a  fellow  does  it  the 
more  lie'll  find  life  congenial  and  pleas- 
ant all  around.  Petey,"  for  so  I  had  be- 
gun to  call  him  (his  other  name  was 
forever  clot,'ging  my  mouth  ;  it  might 
do  for  holidays  wLcIi  thrrc  wiisii't  any- 
thin-  ,s,,r,-ia'!  lo.lu).  •■[>,. t<v,  luvbov— 
d.u.  t  \..u  rrrr  -,,  :iii.l  havi-  u}iythiiig  to 
do  with  them  !  "  To  which  Peter  says 
no,  dubiously,  and  seeing  his  hoj^eless 
stare  I  continued  to  explain :  "  Yes, 
they  are  anxious  to  get  a  sight  of  my 
drawings — I  must  return  to  Tokyo  and 
make  some  nice  pictures  to  send  to 
America.  But  cheer  up,  we  won't  be 
cheated  out  of  the  sight  of  old  Fuji, 
since  we  are  so  near,  let  me  crawl  at 
least  to  her  feet,  and  then  you  can  take 
me  back." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  the 
morning  we  took  Our  reluctant  depai't- 
ure  from  the  charming  little  place. 
Straggling  along  over  the  ribbon-like 
strip  of  sand,  the  jinrikishas  ahead  with 
liai;-  and  baggage,  I  stoi5j)ed  often  to 
look  back.  It  was  the  most  beautiful 
morning  imaginable,  the  air  clear  as 
crystal,  the  sun  still  low  and  throwing 
long,  thin  shadows  from  even  the  small- 
est and  slightest  objects  on  the  beach. 
Our  own  shadows  stretched  away 
across  to  the  farther  beach,  where  a 
group  of  nude  fishermen  were  busy 
hauling  in  fish,  their  liright  pinkish 
skins  contrasting  strongly  against  the 
heavy,  inky,  blue  sea  and  ]» mix  I'riiii^ing 
of  siirf.  (jut  over  the  \v;,tri-  m  tlic  dis- 
tance rose  stately  Fuji-S;iii,  ilriiii  iiitand 
sharp,  as  I  had  never  snii  Iki-  licfore. 
A  few  tender  flcrcN-  ilmiils  iinirclcd  lier 
brow  and  floated  nieltiiejlv  m  ;i  sky  so 
])uro  and  serene — it  nil  sicmed  more 
hke  a  child's  1,111-1. V  •■iwMk.'iiing.  Eno- 
sliima  lav,  asluinlieriii-  silhouette  with 
here  ami  tliei-e  some  isolated  thread  of 
smoke  sliiiliii'j  slowly  upward.  Un - 
luoKeii  mid  iiiiloiii-lied  was  the  peace- 
ful 'jloom  of  Iree  and  rock,  save  on  the 
e;isteiii  (  ikj,  ,  \sliere  file  sun  embroid- 
ei-eil  a  l'HI  t  eriiej  I'riii-v  and  turned  to 
gold  the  l.reakuig  water  on  the  rock- 
bound  shore  below.  In  my  leave-tak- 
ing it  was  like  a  caressing  benediction 


on  the  part  of  nature  ;  the  kind  and 
friendly  face  smiling  a  last  farewell 
with  unspoken  wishes  to  be  remem- 
bered— a  radiant  look  for  a  sj)eedy  re- 
turn. 

We  reached  Fujisawa  in  plenty  of 
time  to  catch  the  first  train  for  Yu- 
moto,  and  after  a  short  ride  through 
very  interesting  broken  and  hilly  coun- 
try arrived  at  Kodzu  about  8  a.m.  From 
here,  so  Peter  informed  me,  we  should 
patronize  the  new  tram  in  preference 
to  the  frisk\  'rikisha,  gaining  thereby, 
as  he  sagely  j.ointed  out,  in  jjocket 
what  we  might  lapse  in  time. 

How  pleasant  was  the  feeling  of  leav- 
ing things  generally  in  the  hands  of 
Providence — exemiDlified  in  this  espe- 
cial case  in  the  slight  figure  of  Peter; 
what  a  saving  of  energy  and  bewilder- 
ment in  distracted  search  for  intor- 
mation  regarding  routes,  time,  trains, 
tickets,  checks,  and  all  else  pertaining 
to  railway  travel.  Pleasant  to  be  told, 
"Jus'  wait  here,"  or  "Prease,  go  there 
tirr  I  come,"  and  to  light  a  meditative 
cigarette  the  while,  watching  the  people 
with  rush  and  push  getting  themselves 
and  leading  others  into  entanglements 
as  to  right  trains — to  see  them,  like  a 
disturbed  ant-hill,  heading  in  all  direc- 
tions to  board  the  wrong  ones.  IMali- 
ciously  pleasant  to  see  them  in  head- 
long flight  stop  a  duty -pressed  official 
who  pointed  silently,  and  tear  along  till 
they  met  another,  who  as  considerately 
pointed  back  toward  the  place  tliey  left, 
until,  exhausted  and  resi-nea.tlM\s,|uat 
down  beside  their  luimll.'S  t.-  wail  till 
their  own  train,  three  hours  later,  would 
take  them  to  their  desired  destination — 
it  remaining  always  a  mystery  unsolved 
as  to  why  any  train  shouldn't  have  done 
so  in  the  first  jilace.  Deli-litfiilly  i>leas- 
ant  and  profitable,  too,  to  study,  l.esides 
the  character,  customs,  aihl  ways  of  the 
J1C01.1.'.  tlie  eostiimes.  the  eolor,  everv- 
tlmiu-  that  a  painter  ealls  -.lust  l/in, ,/.<," 
and  to  bo  abh'  to  do  all  this  by  simply 
saying,  "Yes,  Petey,  all  right,  go  ahead," 
just  to  show  that  you  have  a  knack  of 
knowing  how  things  should  be  done 
and  are  confident  of  success.  Jewel  of 
a  Peter. 

Where  he  gets  his  information  I  know 
not.  He  j/c/.s'  it,  which  is  of  more  im- 
portance.     So   now  I  dodge  dutifully 
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after  him  wlieu  lie  comes  to  get  me,  aud  hat ;  and  has  ah-eady  ducked  his  head 

we  steer  our  way  through  the  throng  to  with   the   pleasure    of    seeing  him.     I 

the  cool  tramway  shed.  have  heard  in  all  the  din  his  labored, 

"^  the  port  of  rest  from  troublous  toyle."  ^1^0^  fig^S  of  exhaling  breath,   sound- 
ing  like   a   subdued  suppression  of    a 

But  not  for  long,  since  with  a  start,  cough,    which   accompanies   all  proper 

and  before  we  are  aware  of  how  it  hap-  Japanese  bows  ;  and  then  he  turns  to 


pens,  we  shelve  upon  one  another  in  the 
little  car  as  the  horse  makes  a  wild 
break  for  the  oi^ening.  Over  the  short, 
sharp  curve  we  go,  unharmed,  however, 
the  small  driver  holding  back  with 
reins  up  and  back  ear-high,  the  con- 
ductor equally  diminutive,  but  as  ef- 
ficiently grinding  away  at  the  brake  in 
the  rear.  Once  out  in  the  oi^en  glare 
they  let  the  stallion  have  his  head,  and 
away  we  go  right  merrQy,  "  teetering," 
hea-ving,  and  reeling  over  the  straight, 
long,  and  dusty  road  ahead.  The  jjas- 
sengers,  silent,  with  bobl)ing  heads  and 
rattling  clogs,  are  of  all  types  and  char- 
acter, from  the  shell-back  conservatism 
in  hakama  and  haori,  to  lenient  liberal- 
ism in  tile  and  gaiters.  There  is  even  a 
specimen  of  a  "  ne  jihis  ultra  "  radical- 
ism in  colored  shirt,  white  collar,  and 
patent  leathers.  Petey  knows  him, 
him  of  the  cuffs,  cane,  and  natty  straw 


me  with  pleasurable  excitement  to  whis- 
jjer  that  "that  is  erdest  son  of  Viscount 

,"  and  begins  to  tell  me  much  that 

is  of  much  interest — to  Peter. 

There  is  a  halt,  the  conductor  is  busy 
watering  the  horse.  The  knowing  ani- 
mal no  sooner  sees  the  bucket  than  he 
expectantly  throws  forward  his  head 
with  opened  jaws,  into  which  the  boy 
splashes  dippers  full  of  water,  and 
finishes  the  performance  by  taking  out 
this  extraordinary  animal's  tongue  with 
one  hand  and  generously  plastering 
it  with  rock-salt  from  the  other.  A  few 
passengers  get  out  here,  giving  us  the 
decidedly  preferable  elbow  -  room  as 
equivalent  of  their  comjiany.  It  is  swel- 
teriugly  hot  ;  our  little  band  is  making 
it  as  comfortable  as  possible.  He  of  the 
hakama  has  tied  a  towel  about  his  head 
to  save  his  freshly  made  queue  from 
floating  dust,  and  slipping  his  toes  from 
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his  clogs,  sits  like  a  mollified  Daruma.* 
He  of  the  tile,  which  all  this  time  is 
fraternizing   in   the  demoralizing  com- 


tioD.  All  are  fanning  more  or  less 
vigorously,  with  petulant  tucks  and 
pecks  at  coat  and  kimono,  all  fervently 


Boatman's  Daughte 


pany  of  a  slobbering  tea  -  pot  and 
saucerless  cup  under  the  seat,  has  fol- 
lowed suit  by  pulling  off  his  gaiters, 
and  lolls  with  speculative  gaze  riveted 
on  me  when  not  moineutarily  distracted 
over  his  tiny  pipe.  The  imninfulatc  one 
is  propped  up  in  the  faitlur  <iiil  Imred 
and  listless,  the  pristine  s|ilin(l"i-  of  his 
collar   vmdergoing   a   jjitiulile    delapsa- 

'  A  familiar  flgnre  in  Japanese  Art,  lee-  and  arm-lesa, 


In  expression.  Daruma  w 
teaclier  of  Buddlusm,  wlio  c 
tlie  Zen  sect. 


praying  for  release  from  the  fiery  oven. 
The  only  one  unphased  and  full  of  en- 
ergy still,  our  little  driver  in  a  German 
military  cajj,  drawing  recklessly  on  a 
stock  of  undreamed-of  vitality,  in  exu- 
berant flourishes  of  whip,  and  tooting 
of  horn,  and  turning  of  crank,  as  we 
dash  along.  He  is  the  only  one,  too, 
that  gets  what  little  air  there  is. 

Finally — after  one  more  halt  where 
we  take  on  a  fresh  beast — the  wild  ride 
comes  to  an  end,  and  I  am  coimting  our 
bundles  to  see  that  Peter  has  properly 
helped  me  by  bringing  them  altogether. 
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Bv  H.  C.  Bmiiie 


I  FOUND  this  letter  and  comment  in 
an  evening  paper,  some  time  ago, 
and  I  cut  the  slip  out  and  ke^it  it  for 
its  cruelty  : 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Evening  . 

Sir  :  In  yesterday's  issue  you  took  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  organ-grinding  nuisance,  about 
which  I  hope  you  will  let  me  ask  you  the  fol- 
lowing questions  :  Why  must  decent  people  all 
over  town  suffer  these  pestilential  beggars  to 
go  about  torturing  our  senses,  and  practically 
blackmailing  the  listeners  into  paying  them  to 
go  away  V  Is  it  not  a  most  ridiculous  excuse 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  when  ordered  to  ar- 
rest these  vagrants,  to  tell  a  citizen  that  the 
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city  license  exempts  these  public  nuisances 
from  arrest  ?  Let  me  ask,  Can  the  city  by  any 
means  legalize  a  common-law  misdemeanor  ? 
If  not,  how  can  the  city  authorities  grant  ex- 
emption to  these  sturdy  beggars  and  vagrants 
by  their  paying  for  a  license  ?  The  Penal 
Code  and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  it 
seems,  provide  for  the  punishment  of  gamblers, 
dive  keepers,  and  other  disorderly  persons, 
among  whom  organ-grinders  fall,  as  being  peo- 
ple who  beg,  and  exhibit  for  money,  and  create 
disorder.  If  this  is  so,  why  can  the  police  not 
be  forced  to  intervene  and  forbid  them  their 
outrageous  behavior  ?  for  these  fellows  do  not 
only  not  know  or  care  for  the  observance  of  the 
city  ordinance,  which  certainly  is  binding  on 
them,  but,  relying  on  a  fellow-feeling  of  vul- 
garity with  the  mob,  resist  all  attempts  made 
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to  remove  tliem  from  the  exercise  of  their  most 
fearful  beggary,  which  is  not  even  tolerated 
any  longer  at  Naples. 

K. 
New  YoiiK,  Februiiry  :>()th. 

[Our  correspondent's  apjieal  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the 
Mayor.  They  consented  to  the  licensing  of  the 
grinders  in  the  face  of  a  popular  protest. — El). 
BVEMING    .] 

Now  certainly  that  was  uot  a  good 
letter  to  write,  and  is  not  a  pleasant  let- 
ter to  read  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  am 
afraid  that  you  could  never  make  the 
writer  of  it  understand  why  it  is  unfair 
and  iinwise  and  downright  cruel. 

For  I  thuik  we  can  figure  out  the 
personality  of  that  writer  pretty  easUy. 
She  is  a  nice  old  or  middle-aged  lady, 
unmarried,  of  course  ;  well-to-do,  and 
Kkely  to  leave  a  very  comfortable  fort- 
une behind  her  when  she  leaves  all 
worldly  things  ;  and  accustomed  to  a 
great  deal  of  deference  from  her  nephews 
and  nieces.  She  is  occasionally  subject 
to  nervous  headaches,  and  she  wrote 
this   letter  while  she   had   one  of  her 


headaches.  She  had  been  lying  down 
and  trying  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep  when 
the  organ-grinder  came  under  the  win- 
dow. It  was  a  new  organ  and  veiy 
loud,  and  its  organ-grinder  was  proud 
of  it  and  grojmd  it  with  all  his  might, 
and  it  was  certainly  a  very  annoying  in- 
strument to  delicate  ears  and  sensitive 
nerves. 

Now,  she  might  have  got  rid  of  the 
nuisance  at  once  by  a  very  simple  expe- 


dient. If  she  had  sent  Abigail,  her 
maid,  down  to  the  street,  with  a  dime, 
and  told  her  to  say  :  "  Sicka  lady,  no 
playa,"  poor  Pedro  would  have  swung 
his  box  of  whistles  over  his  shoulder 
and  trudged  contentedly  on.  But,  in- 
stead, she  sent  Abigail  down  without 
the  dime,  and  with  instructions  to 
threaten  the  man  with  immediate  arrest 
and  imiJrisoumeut.  And  Abigail  went 
down  and  scolded  the  man  with  the 
more  vigor  that  she  herself  had  been 
scolded  all  day  on  account  of  the  head- 
ache. And  so  Pedro  just  grinned  at 
her  in  his  exasperating  furrin  way,  and 
played  on  until  he  got  good  and  ready 
to  go.  Then  he  went,  and  the  old  lady 
sat  down  and  wrote  that  letter,  and  gave 
it  to  AbigaQ  to  post. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  old  lady 
drove  out,  and  the  fresh  air  did  her  a 
world  of  good,  and  she  stopped  at  a  toy 
store  and  bought  some  trilies  for  sister 
Mary's  little  girl,  who  had  the  measles. 
Then  she  came  home,  and  after  dinner 
she  read  Mr.  Jacob  Eiis's  book,  "  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives  ; "  and  she  shud- 
dered at  the  picture  of  the  Jersey  Street 
slums  on  the  title  j)age,  and  shuddered 
more  as  she  read  of  the  fourteen  people 
packed  in  one  room,  and  of  the  sufi'er- 
iug  and  squalor  and  misery  of  it  all. 
And  then  she  made  a  memorandum  to 
give  a  larger  cheek  to  the  charitable  so- 
ciety next  time.  Then  she  went  to  bed, 
not  forgetting  first  to  read  her  nightly 
chapter  in  the  gospel  of  the  carpenter's 
son  of  Nazareth.  And  she  had  quite  for- 
gotten all  about  the  coarse  and  unchris- 
tian words  she  had  written  in  the  letter 
that  was  by  that  time  passing  through 
the  hands  of  the  weary  night-shift  of 
mail-clerks  down  in  the  General  Post- 
office.  And  when  she  did  read  it  in 
print,  she  was  so  jjleased  and  jiroud  of 
the  fluency  of  her  own  diction,  and  so 
many  of  her  nephews  and  nieces  said  so 
many  admiring  things  about  what  she 
might  have  done  if  she  had  only  gone 
in  for  litei-ature,  that  it  really  never  oc- 
curred to  her  at  all  to  think  whether 
she  had  been  any  more  just  and  chaii- 
table  than  the  poor  ignorant  man  who 
had  annoyed  her. 

She  was  especially  pleased  with  the 
part  that  had  the  legal  phraseology  in  it, 
and  with  the  scornfiil  rebuke  of  the  police 
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for  their  unwillingness  to  disobey  munic- 
ipal ordinances.  That  was  founded  partly 
on  something'  that  she  had  heard  nephew 
John  say  once,  and  partly  on  a  general 
idea  she  has  that  the  i^resent  adminis- 
tration has  forcibly  usui-ped  the  city 
government. 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  that 
organ-grinder  went  home  at  night,  he 
and  his  large  family  laid  themselves 
down  to  rest  in  a  back  room  of  the  Jer- 
sey Street  slum,  and  if  it  be  so,  I  may 
sometimes  see  him  when  I  look  out  of 
a  certaia  window  of  the  great  red-brick 
building  where  my  office  is,  for  it  lies 
on  Mulberry  Street,  between  Jersey  and 
Houston.  My  own  personal  and  i^ri- 
vate  window  looks  out  on  Mulberry 
Street.  It  is  in  a  little  den  at  the  end 
of  a  long  sti-ing  of  low-partitioned  of- 
fices stretching  along  the  Mulberry 
Street  side  ;  and  we  who  tenant  them 
have  looked  out  of  the  windows  for  so 
many  years  that  we  have  got  to  know, 
at  least  by  sight,  a  great  many  of  the 
dwellers  thereabouts.  We  are  almost 
in  the  very  heart  of  that  "  mob  "  on 
whose  "  fellow-feeling  of  vulgarity  "  the 
fellows  who  grind  the  organ  rely  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  outrageous  behavior. 
And,  do  you  know,  as  we  look  out  of 
those  windows,  year  after  year,  we  find 
ourselves  growing  to  have  a  fellow-feel- 
ing of  vulgarity  with  that  same  mob. 

The  figure  and  form  which  we  know 
best  are  those  of  old  Judge  Phoenix — 
for  so  the  office-jester  named  him  when 
we  first  moved  in,  and  we  have  known 
him  by  that  name  ever  since.  He  is  a 
fat  old  Irishman,  with  a  clean-shaven 
face,  who  stands  summer  and  winter  in 
the  side  doorway  that  opens,  next  to 
the  little  grocery  opposite,  on  the  alley- 
way to  the  rear  tenement.  Summer  and 
winter  he  is  buttoned  to  his  chin  in  a 
faded  old  black  overcoat.  Alone  he 
stands  for  the  most  part,  smoking  his 
black  Y>\\)e  and  teetering  gently  from 
one  foot  to  the  other.  But  sometimes 
a  woman  with  a  shawl  over  her  head 
comes  out  of  the  alley-way  and  ex- 
changes a  few  words  with  him  before 
she  goes  to  the  little  grocery  to  get  a 
loaf  of  bread,  or  a  half-pint  of  milk,  or 
to  make  that  favorite  purchase  of  the 
poor — three  potatoes,  one  turnip,  one 
carrot,  four  onions,  and  the  handful  of 


kale— a  "  b'ilin'."  And  there  is  also  an- 
other old  man,  a  small  and  bent  old 
man,  who  has  some  strange  job  that 
occupies  odd  hours  of  the  day,  who 
stops  on  his  way  to  and  from  work  to 
talk  with  the  Judge.     For  hours  and 


hours  they  talk  together,  tiU  one  won- 
ders how  in  the  course  of  years  they 
have  not  come  to  talk  themselves  out. 
What  can  they  have  left  to  talk  about  ? 
If  they  had  been  Mezzofanti  and  Macau- 
lay,  talking  in  all  known  languages  on 
aU  known  topics,  they  ought  certainly 
to  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  con- 
versation long  before  this  time. 

Judge  Phoenix  must  be  a  man  of  in- 
dependent fortune,  for  he  toils  not, 
neither  does  he  spin,  and  the  lilies  of 
the  field  could  not  lead  a  more  simple 
vegetable  life,  nor  stay  more  contentedly 
in  one  place.  Perhaps  he  owns  the  rear 
tenement.  I  suspect  so,  for  he  must 
have  been  at  one  time  in  the  labor-con- 
tract business.  This,  of  coui-se,  is  a 
mere  guess,  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
we  once  found  the  Judge  away  from  his 
post  and  at  work.  It  was  at  the  time 
they  were  repaving  Broadway  with  the 
great  pavement.  We  discovered  the 
Judge  at  the  corner  of  Bleecker  Street 
perched  on  a  pile  of  dirt,  doing  duty  as 
sub-section  boss.  He  was  talking  to 
the  drivers  of  the  vehicles  that  went 
past  him,  through  the  half  -  blockaded 
thoroughfare,  and  he  was  addressing 
them,   after  the  true   professional  con- 
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tractor's  style,  by  the  uaineH  of  their 
loads. 

•'  Hi  there,  sand,"  he  would  cry,  "  git 
iUoug  lively  !  Stone,  it's  you  the  boss 
wants  ou  the  other  side  of  the  street ! 
Dhry-goods,  there's  no  j)lace  for  ye  here  ; 
take  the  next  turn  !  "  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  the  old  Judge,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  talks  it  over  still  with  his 
little  bent  old  crony,  and  boasts  of  vain 
deeds  that  grow  in  the  telling. 

Judge  Phoenix  is  not,  however,  with- 
out mute  comj^aiiy-  Fair  days  and  foul 
are  all  one  to  the  Judge,  but  on  fail- 
days  his  companion  is  brought  out.  In 
front  of  the  grocery  is  a  box  with  a 
sloping  top,  on  which  are  little  bins  for 
vegetables.  In  front  of  this  box,  again, 
ou  days  when  it  is  not  raining  or  snow- 
ing, a  little  gii'l  of  five  or  six  comes  out 
of  the  grocery  and  sets  a  little  red  ehaii-. 


,  «gfl«ml..,iro«mi,-- 


Then  she  brings  out  a  smaller  girl  yet, 
who  may  be  two  or  three,  a  plump  and 
puggy  little  thing ;  and  down  in  the 
red  chair  big  sister  plunks  little  sister, 
and  there  till  next  meal-time  little  sis- 
ter sits  and  never  so  much  as  offers  to 
move.  She  must  have  been  trained  to 
this  unchildlike  self-imprisonment,  for 
she  is  lusty  and  strong  enough.  Big 
sister  works  in  the  shop,  and  once  in  a 
while  she  comes  out  and  settles  little 
sister  more  comfortably  in  her  red 
chair  ;  and  then  sister  has  the  sole  mo- 
ment of  relief  from  a  monotonous  exist- 
ence. She  hammers  on  big  sister's  face 
with  her  fat  little  hands,  and  with  such 
skill  and  force  does  she  direct  the  blows 


that  big  sister  often  has  to  wipe  her 
streaming  eyes.  But  big  sister  always 
takes  it  in  good  part,  and  little  sister 
evidently  does  it,  not  from  any  lack  of 
affection,  but  in  the  way  of  healthy  ex- 
ercise. Then  big  sister  wipes  little  sis- 
ter's nose  and  goes  back  into  the  shop. 
I  supi^ose  there  is  some  compact  be- 
tween them. 

Of  course  there  is  j^lenty  of  child  life 
all  M])  and  down  the  sidewalk  on  both 
sides,  although  little  sister  never  joins 
in  it.  My  side  of  the  street  swarms 
with  Italian  children,  most  of  them  from 
Jersey  Street,  which  is  really  not  a 
street,  but  an  alley.  Judge  Phoenix's 
side  is  f)eopled  with  small  Germans  and 
Irish.  I  have  noticed  one  jieculiar 
thing  about  these  children  :  they  never 
change  sides.  They  play  together  most 
amicably  in  the  middle  of  the  street  or 
in  the  gutter,  but  neither  ventures  be- 
yond its  neutral  ground. 

Judge  Phoenix  and  little  sister  are  bj' 
far  the  most  interesting  figures  to  be 
seen  from  my  windows,  but  there  are 
many  others  whom  we  know.  There 
is  the  Italian  barber  whose  brother 
dropped  dead  while  shaving  a  custom- 
er. You  would  never  imagine,  to  see 
the  simple  and  unaffected  waj'  in  which 
he  comes  out  to  take  the  air  once  in  a 
while,  standing  on  the  steps  of  his  base- 
ment, and  twilling  his  tin-backed  comb 
in  idle  thought,  that  he  had  had  such 
a  distinguished  death  in  his  family. 
But  I  don't  let  him  shave  me. 

Then  there  is  Mamie,  the  i^retty  giii 
in  the  window  with  the  lace  -  curtains, 
and  there  is  her  epilejjtic  brother.  He 
is  insane,  but  harmless,  and  amusing, 
although  rather  trying  to  the  nerves. 
He  comes  out  of  the  house  in  a  huriy, 
walks  quickly  up  the  street  for  twenty 
or  thii-ty  feet,  then  turns  suddenly,  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  something,  and  hur- 
ries back,  to  reajjpear  two  minutes 
later  from  the  basement  door,  only  to 
hasten  wildly  in  another  direction,  turn 
back  again,  plunge  into  the  basement 
door,  emerge  from  the  upper  door,  get 
half  way  down  the  block,  forget  it 
again,  and  go  back  to  make  a  new  com- 
bination of  doors  and  exits.  Sometimes 
he  is  ten  or  twenty  minutes  in  the 
house  at  one  time.  Then  we  suppose 
he  is  having  a  fit.     Now,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  that  modest  retirement  shows  con- 
sideration and  thoughtfulness  on  his 
part. 

In  the  window  next  to  Mamie's  is  a 
little,  putty-colored  face,  and  a  still 
smaller  white  face,  that  just  peeps  over 
the  sill.  One  belongs  to  the  mulatto 
woman's  j'ovmgster.  Her  mother  goes 
out  scrubbing,  and  the  little  girl  is 
alone  all  day.  She  is  so  much  alone, 
that  the  sage  -  green  old  bachelor  in 
the  second  den  from  mine  could  not 
stand  it,  last  Chi-istmas  time,  so  he  sent 
her  a  doll  on  the  sly.  That's  the  other 
face. 

Then  there  is  the  grocer,  who  is  a 
groceress,  and  the  groceress's  husband. 
I  wish  that  man  to  understand,  if  his 
eye  ever  falls  upon  this  page — for  wrap- 
ping pm-poses,  we  will  say — that,  in  the 
language  of  Midbeny  Street,  I  am  on  to 
him.  He  has  got  a  job  recently,  driv- 
ing a  bakery  wagon,  and  he  times  his 
route  so  that  he  can  tie  up  in  front  of 
his  wife's  grocery  every  day  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  he  j)uts  in  a  solid  hour 
of  his  employer's  time  helloing  his  wife 
tkrough  the  noonday  rush.  But  he 
need  not  fear.  Li  the  interests  of  the 
higher  morality  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
go  and  tell  his  employer  about  it.  But 
I  won't.  My  morals  are  not  that  high. 
Of  course  we 
have  many  across- 
the-street  friends, 
but  I  cannot  tell 
you  of  them  all. 
I  will  only  men- 
tion the  plump 
widow  who  keeps 
the  lunch  -  room 
and  bakery  on  the 
Houston  "street 
corner,  where  the 
boys  go  for  their 
luncheon.  It  is 
through  her  that 
many  interesting  details  of  personal  gos- 
sip find  their  way  into  this  office. 

Jersey  Street,  or  at  least  the  rear  of 
it,  seems  to  be  given  \x\)  wholly  to  the 
Italians.  The  most  charming  tenant  of 
Jersey  Street  is  the  lovely  Italian  girl, 
who  looks  like  a  Jewess,  whose  mission 
in  life  seems  to  be  to  hang  all  day  long 
out  of -her  window  and  watch  the  doings 
in  the  little  stone-flagged  courts  below 


her.  In  one  of  these  an  old  man  some- 
times comes  out,  sits  him  down  in  a 
shady  comer,  and  plays  on  the  Italian 
bag-pipes,  which  are  really  more  pain- 
ful than  any  hand-organ  that  ever  was 
made.  After  a  while  his  wife  opens 
hostilities  with  him  from  her  window. 
I  suppose  she  is  reproaching  him  for 
an  idle  devotion  to  art, 
but  I  cannot  follow 
the  conversation,  al- 
though it  is  quite  loud 
enough  on  both  sides. 
But  the  handsome 
Italian  girl  up  at  tht 
window  foUows  tin 
changes  of  the  strif< 
with  the  hght  of  the 
joy  of  battle  in  hei 
beautiful  dark  eyes, 
and  I  can  tell  from  her 
face  exactly  which  of 
the  old  folk  is  getting  '       '  ^ 

the  better  of  it. 

But  though  the  hfe  of  Jeisey  and 
Mulberry  Streets  may  be  mildlj  mter- 
esting  to  outside  si^ectatois  who  hap- 
pen to  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  vulgarity 
with  the  mob,  the  mob  must  find  it 
rather  monotonous.  Jersey  Street  is 
not  only  a  blind  aUey,  but  a  dead  one, 
so  far  as  outside  life  is  concerned,  and 
Judge  Phoenix  and  little  sister  see  pretty 
much  the  same  old  two-and-sixpencc 
every  day.  The  bustle  and  clamor  of 
Mulberry  Bend  are  only  a  few  blocks 
below  them,  but  the  Bend  is  an  exclu- 
sive shun  ;  and  Police  Headquarters — 
the  Central  Office — is  a  block  above,  but 
the  Central  Office  deals  only  with  the 
refinements  of  artistic  crime,  and  is  not 
half  so  interesting  as  an  ordinary  police- 
station.  The  priests  go  by  from  the 
school  below,  in  their  black  robes  and 
tall  silk  hats,  always  two  by  two,  march- 
ing with  brisk,  business-like  tread.  An 
occasional  drimken  man  or  woman 
wavers  along,  but  generally  their  faces 
and  their  conditions  are  both  familiar. 
Sometimes  two  men  hurry  by,  pressing 
side  by  side.  If  you  have  seen  that  pe- 
culiar walk  before  you  know  what  it 
means.  Two  light  steel  rings  link  their 
wrists  together.  The  old  man  idly 
watches  them  until  they  disappear  in 
the  white  marble  building  on  the  nest 
block.    And  then,  of  course,  there  is  al- 
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ways  a  thiu  stream  of  working  folk  go- 
ing to  and  fro  upon  their  business. 

In  spring  and  in  fall  things  brighten 
a  little.  Those  are  the  seasons  of  pro- 
cessions and  religious  festivals.  Almost 
every  day  then,  and  sometimes  half  a 
dozen  times  in  a  day,  the  Judge  and  the 
baby  may  see  some  Italian  society  pa- 
rading through  the  street.  Fourteen 
Ijroud  sons  of  Italy,  clad  in  magnificent 
new  uniforms,  bearing  aloft  huge  silk 
banners,  strut  magnificently  in  the  rear 
of  a  German  band  of  twenty-four  pieces, 


each  little  girl  leads  by  the  hand  one 
smaller  than  herself,  sometimes  a  tod- 
dler so  tiny  that  you  marvel  that  it  can 
walk  at  all.  Some  of  tlie  little  ones  are 
bare-headed,  but  most  of  them  wear  the 
square  head-cloth  of  the  Italian  jjeas- 
ant,  such  as  theii-  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers wore  in  Italy.  At  each  side  of 
the  girls  marches  an  escort  of  proud 
l^arents,  very  much  mixed  up  with  the 
boys  of  the  families,  who  generally  ajj- 
pear  in  their  usual  street  dress,  some  of 
them  showing  thi'ough  it  in  conspicuous 
places.  And  before  and  behind  them 
are  bands  and  drum-coi-jos,  and  societies 
with  banners,  and  it  is  aU  a  blare  of 
martial  music  and  primary  colors  the 
whole  length  of  the  street. 

But  these  are  Mulberry  Street's  brief 
carnival  seasons,  and  when  their  splendor 
is  dejDarted  the  block  relapses  into  work- 
aday dulness,  and  the  jirocession  that 
marches  and  counter  -  marches  before 
Judge  Phoenix  and  little  sister  in  any 
one  of  the  long  hours  between  eight  and 
twelve  and  one  and  six  is  something 
like  this  : 


and  a  drum-cori)s  of  a  dozen  more. 
Then,  too,  come  the  religious  proces- 
sions, when  the  little  girls  are  taken  to 
their  first  communion.  Six  stvu'dy  Ital- 
ians struggle  along  under  the  weight  of 
a  mighty  temple  or  pavilion,  all  made 
of  colored  candles — not  the  dainty  little 
pink  trifles  with  rosy  shades  of  perfo- 
rated paper,  that  light  our  old  lady's 
dining-table — but  the  great  big  candles 
of  the  Romish  Church  (a  church  which, 
you  may  remember,  is  much  affected  of 
the  mob,  especially  in  times  of  suffer- 
ing, sickness,  or  death)  ;  mighty  can- 
dles, six  and  eight  feet  taD,  and  as  thick 
as  your  wrist,  of  red  and  blue  and  green 
and  yellow,  arranged  in  artistic  combi- 
nations around  a  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
From  this  sjilendid  structure  silken  rib- 
bons stream  in  all  directions,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  ribbon  is  a  little  girl — gen- 
erally a  pretty  little  girl — in  a  white 
dress  bedecked  with  green  bows.     And 


Chiuamau. 

Messenger  boy.  Two  house-painters. 

Two  priests.  '  Boy  with  basket. 

Jewish   sweater,   with     Boy  with  tin  beerpails 
coats   on  his  shoul-         ou  a  stick, 
der. 

Carpenter. 

Another  Chinaman. 

Drunken     woman     (a 
regular). 

Glass-put-in  man. 

Washerwoman     with 
clothes. 

Poor  woman  with  mar- 
ket-basket. 

Drunken  man. 

Undertaker's  man  car- 
rying trestles. 

Butcher's  boy. 

Two  priests.  Detective  coming  back 

from  Central  Office 
alone. 

Such  is  the  daily  march  of  the  mob 
in  Mulberry  Street  near  the  mouth  of 
Jersey's  blind  alley,  and  such  is  its 
outrageous  behavior  as  observed  by  a 
presumably  decent  person  from  the 
windows  of  the  big  red  brick  building 
across  the  way. 
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Sucldeuly  there  is  an  explosion  of 
sound  under  the  decent  person's  window, 
and  a  hand-organ  starts  off  with  a  jerk 
like   a  freight  train  on  a  down  grade, 


that  joggles  a  whole  string  of  crashing 
notes.  Then  it  gets  down  to  work,  and 
its  harsh,  high-pitched,  metallic  drone 
makes  the  street  ring  for  a  moment. 
Then  it  is  temporarily  drowned  by  a 
chorus  of  shriU,  small  voices.  The  jjer- 
son — I  am  afraid  his  decency  begins  to 
drop  off  him  here — leans  on  his  broad 
window-sill  and  looks  out.  The  street 
is  filled  with  childi-en  of  eveiy  age,  size, 
and  nationalit}'  ;  dirty  children,  clean 
chUdreu.  well-dressed  children,  and 
children  in  i"ags,  and  for  every  one  of 
these  last  two  classes  jjut  together  a 
dozen  children  who  are  neatly  and  clean- 
ly but  humbly  clad  —  the  children  of 
the  self-respecting  jioor.  I  do  not  know- 
where  they  have  all  swarmed  from. 
There  were  only  three  or  four-  in  sight 
just  before  the  organ  came  ;  now  there 
are  several  dozen  in  the  crowd,  and  the 
crowd  is  growing.  See,  the  women  are 
coming  out  in  the  rear  tenements. 
Some  male  passers-by  line  w^  on  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  and  look  on  with  a 
superior  air.  The  Itahau  barber  has 
come  aU  the  way  up  his  steps,  and  is 
sitting  on  the  rail.  Judge  Phoenix  has 
teetered  forward  at  least  half  a  yard, 
and  stands  looking  at  the  show  over  the 
heads  of  a  little  knot  of  women  hooded 
with  red  plaid  sliawls.  The  epileptic 
boy  comes  out  on  his  stoop  and  stays 
there  at  least  three  minutes  before  the 
area -way  swallows  him.  Ui)  above 
there  is  a  head  in  almost  every  casement. 


Mamie  is  at  her  window,  and  the  little 
mulatto  chUd  at  hers.  There  are  only 
two  people  who  do  not  stoja  and  look  on 
and  listen.  One  is  a  Chinaman,  who 
stalks  on  with  no  exj^ression  at  all  on 
his  blank  face  ;  the  other  is  the  boy 
from  the  printing-office  with  a  dozen 
foaming  cans  of  beer  on  his  long  stick. 
But  he  does  not  leave  because  he  wants 
to.  He  Lingers  as  long  as  he  can,  in 
his  ijassage  through  the  throng,  and 
disappears  in  the  printing-house  door- 
way with  his  head  screwed  half  way 
around  on  his  shoulders.  He  would 
linger  yet,  but  the  big  foreman  would 
caU  him  "  Spitzbube  !  "  and  would  cuff 
bis  ears. 

The  chUdren  are  dancing.  The  organ 
is  playing  "  On  the  Blue  Alsatian  Moun- 
tains," and  the  little  heads  are  bobbing 
up  and  down  to  it  in  time  as  true  as 
ever  was  kejjt.  Watch  the  Httle  things  i 
They  are  really  waltzing.  There  is  a 
young  one  of  four  years  old.  See  her 
Httle  worn  shoes  take  the  step  and  keep 
it !  Dodworth  or  DeGai-mo  could  not 
have  taught  her  better.  I  wonder  if 
either  of  them  ever  had  so  young  a 
pupU.  And  she  is  dancing  with  a  girl 
twice  her  size.  Look  at  that  ring  of 
chUdren  —  all  girls  —  waltzing  round 
hand  in  hand  !     How  is  that  for  a  ladies' 


chain?  Well,  well, 
young  to  see  them, 
to  the  grocery.  Bif 
and  climbed  on  tl 
and  is  sitting  in  the 
sister  in  her  lajj. 
her  fat,  red  arms  in 
in   babyish  delight. 


the  heart  grcws 
And  now  look  over 
;  sister  has  come  out 
le  vegetable-stand, 
potatoes  with  little 
Little  sister  waves 
the  air  and  shrieks 
The   old     women 
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with  the  shawls  over  their  heads  are 
talking  together,  crooning  over  the 
spectacle  in  their  Ii-ish  way  : 

"  Thot's  me  Mary  Ann,  I  was  tellin' 
ye  about,  Mrs.  Rifferty,  dancin'  wid 
the  little  one  in  the  green  apron." 

"  It's  a  I'oine  sthring  o'  childher  ye 
have,  Mrs.  Finn  !  " 
says  Mrs.  Ratiferty, 
nodding  her  head  as 
though  it  were  bal- 
anced on  wires. 
And  so  the  dance 
goes  on. 

In  the  centre  of  it 
all  stands  the  organ- 
giiuder,  swarthy  and 
black  -  haired.  He 
has  a  small,  clear 
space  so  that  he  can 
move  the  one  leg  of 
his  organ  about,  as 
he  turns  from  side 
to  side,  gazing  up 
at  the  windows  of 
the    brick   building 

where  the  great  wrought -iron  griffins 
stare  back  at  him  from  their  lofty 
perches.  His  anxious  black  eyes  rove 
from  window  to  window.  The  "poor  he 
has  always  with  him,  but  what  will  the 
folk  who  mould  public  opinion  in  great 
griffin-decorated  buildings  do  for  him  '? 

I  think  we  will  throw  him  down  a  few 
nickels.  Let  us  tear  off  a  scrap  of 
newspaper.  Here  is  a  bit  from  the  so- 
ciety column  of  the  Evening .    That 

wOl  do  excellently  well.  We  will  screw 
the  money  up  in  that,  and  there  it  goes, 
chink!  on  the  pavement  below.  There, 
look  at  that  grin  !  Wasn't  it  cheap  at 
the  price '? 

I  wish  he  might  have  had  a  monkey 
to  come  uj)  and  get  the  nickels.  We 
shall  never  see  the  organ-grinder's  mon- 
key in  the  streets  of  New  York  again.  I 
see  him,  though.  He  comes  out  and 
visits  me  where  I  live  among  the  trees, 
whenever  the  weather  is  not  too  cold  to 
permit  him  to  travel  with  his  master. 
Sometimes  he  comes  in  a  bag.  on  chilly 
days  ;  and  my  own  babies,  who  seem  to 
be  born  with'  the  feUow-feeliug  of  vul- 
garity with  the  mob,  invite  him  in  and 
show  him  how  to  warm  his  cold  Uttle 
black  hands  in  front  of  the  kitchen 
range. 


I  do  not  suppose,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  get  our  good  old  maiden  lady 
to  come  down  to  Mulberry  Street  and 
sit  at  my  window  when  the  organ-grind- 
er comes  along,  she  could  ever  learn 
to  look  at  the  mob  with  friendly,  or 
at  least  kindly,  eyes  ;  but  I  think  she 
would  leam  —  and 
she  is  cordially  in- 
f>.  ^i«  vited  to  come — that 

p\  !fL  ^*  ^®  ^°^  *  ™°^  ^^^^ 
rejoices  in  •'  out- 
rageous behavior," 
as  some  other  mobs 
that  we  read  of  have 
rejoiced — notably 
one  that  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to 
some  veiy  "  decent 
people  "  in  Paris  to- 
ward the  end  of  the 
last  century.  And 
I  think  that  she 
even  might  be  in- 
duced to  see  that 
the  organ-grinder  is 
following  an  honest  trade,  i:)itifiil  as  it 
be,  and  not  exercising  a  "fearful  beg- 
gary." He  cannot  be  called  a  beggar 
who  gives  something  that  to  him,  and 
to  thousands  of  others,  is  something 
valuable,  in  return  for  the  money  he 
asks  of  you.  Oiu-  organ-grinder  is  no 
more  a  beggar  than  is  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Henry  Abbey,  the  honestest  and 
best  of  operatic  imi^resarios.  Mr.  Ab- 
bey can  take  the  American  opera  house 
and  hire  Mr.  Seidl  and  Mr. to  con- 
duct grand  opera  for  your  dehght  and 
mine,  and  when  we  can  afi'ord  it  we  go 
and  listen  to  his  perfect  music,  and,  as 
our  poor  contributions  cannot  pay  for 
it  all,  the  rich  of  the  land  meet  the  de- 
ficit. But  this  poor,  foot-sore  child  of 
fortune  has  only  his  heavy  box  of  tunes 
and  a  human  being's  easement  in  the 
l^ublic  highway.  Let  us  not  shut  him 
out  of  that  poor  right  because  once  in  a 
while  he  wanders  in  front  of  our  doors 
and  offers  wares  that  offend  oiu-  finer 
taste.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  him  to 
betake  himself  elsewhere,  and,  if  it  costs 
us  a  few  cents,  let  us  not  ransack  our 
law-books  and  oui-  moral  philosojjhies 
to  find  out  if  we  cannot  indict  him 
for  constructive  blackmail,  but  con- 
sider  the   nickel   or   the  dime  a  little 
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tribute  to  the  uncounted  weary  souls 
who  love  his  strains  and  welcome  his 
coming. 

For  the  editor  of  the  Ecenlng 

was  wrong  when  he  said  that  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  the  Mayor  consented 
to  the  licensing  of  the  organ-grinder 
"  in  the  face  of  a  popular  protest." 
There  was  a  protest,  but  it  was  not  a 
popular  protest,  and  it  came  face  to  face 
with  a  demand  that  was  ijoijular.  And 
the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
did  rightly,  and  did  as  should   be  done 


in  this  Amei-ican  land  of  om-s,  when  they 
granted  the  demand  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  and  refused  to  heed  the 
protest  of  a  miaority.  For  the  jieople 
who  said  ye.\  on  this  question  were  as 
scores  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  the  thousands  of  jjeople  who 
said  NAY  ;  and  the  vexation  of  the  few 
hangs  light  in  the  balance  against  even 
the  poor  scrap  of  joy  which  was  sjjared 
to  innumerable  barren  lives. 

And  so  j)ermit  me  to  renew  my  iuvi- 
tation  to  the  old  lady. 
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A   MEJIORY   OF   THE   MIND   OF   A  CHILD. 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett . 

TUE     iLLrSTKATIONS     BY     R.     B.     BiRCH. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS. 

SHE  told  many  stories  "  Continued  in 
our  Next,"  through  many  weeks,  to 
the  Listeners  whose  property  she  seemed 
to  become.  They  liad  their  established 
places  near  her.  Kate's  was  the  near- 
est, and,  iQ  fact,  she  was  chief  propri- 
etress of  the  entertainment.  She  had 
been,   as   it   were,  the  cause  of  Edith 


Somerville,  who  but  for  her  would 
never  have  existed.  My  impression  is 
that  she  arranged  where  the  Listeners 
should  sit,  and  that  her  influence  was 
employed  by  outsiders  who  wanted  to 
gain  admission.  She  was  an  impetuous 
child,  and  did  not  like  to  lose  time.  If 
by  some  chance  a  Listener  drojiped  out 
of  the  ranks  for  an  afternoon,  and,  re- 
turning, asked  anxiously : 

"  What   did  you   tell  yesterday  ?    I 
didn't  hear  that  part,  you  know  ; "  Kate 
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Tvould  turn  and  give  a  hasty  and  some- 
what iuiijatieut  resume,  of  the  chief  events 
related. 

"  Oh,  Malcolm  came,"  she  would  sav, 


'  They  had  their  established 


"  and  Violet  had  a  white  dress  with 
bluebells  at  her  belt,  and  he  was  jeal- 
ous of  Godfrey,  and  he  got  in  a  temjier 
at  Violet,  and  they  quarrelled,  and  he 
went  away  forever,  and  she  went  in  a 
boat  on  the  lake,  and  a  storm  came  up, 
and  he  hadn't  quite  gone  away,  and  he 
was  wandering  round  the  lake,  and  he 
phmged  in  and  saved  her,  and  her  gold- 
en hair  was  all  wet  and  tangled  with 
bluebells,  and  so  — "  tui-ning  to  the 
Small  Person — "  and  so — now  go  on  !  " 

And  then  would  i^roceed  the  recital 
describing  the  anguish  and  remorse  of 
the  late  infuriate  Malcolm  as  he  knelt 
upon  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the 
drenched  white  frock  and  golden  hair 
and  bluebells,  embracing  the  small, 
limp,  white  hand,  and  imploring  the 
violet  eyes  to  open  and  gaze  ujjon  him 
once  more. 

They  always  did  open.  Penitent  lov- 
ers were  always  forgiven,  rash  ones  were 
reconciled,  wickedness  was  always  jmn- 
ished,  ofl'endeil  rt  hit  his  always  relented 
— Ijarticularly  rich  uhclcs  iiinl  fathers — 
opportune  fortunes  were  left  invariably 
at  ojjportune  moments.  No  Listener 
was  ever  harrowed  too  long  or  allowed 


to  i-ust  her  crochet  needle  entirely  with 
tears.  As  the  Small  Person  was  power- 
ful, so  she  was  merciful.  As  she  was 
lavish  with  the  golden  hair,  so  she  was 
generous  with  the  rest.  A 
tendency  toward  reckless  Ub- 
eraUty  and  soft  relenting 
marked  her  for  its  prey  even 
at  this  early  hour.  I  have 
never  been  quite  able  to  de- 
cide whether  she  was  a  very 
weak  or  a  very  detennined 
creature — weak  because  she 
could  not  endure  to  see  Cov- 
ent  Garden  merely  as  the 
costermongers  saw  it — or  de- 
termined, because  she  had 
the  courage  to  persist  in  ig- 
noring the  flavor  of  the  raw 
turnij)  and  in  bestowing  on 
it  a  flavor  of  her  own.  After 
all,  it  is  i)ossible  that  to  do 
this  requires  decision  and 
fixedness  of  purpose.  In  life 
itself,  agreeable  situations  are 
so  often  flavored  by  the  raw 
turnip,  and  to  close  one's 
eyes  steadily  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  sun-wanned  peach,  not  in- 
frequently calls  upon  one's  steadiness  of 
resource. 

If  she  bad  been  a  shaiij,  executive, 
business-like  sort  of  child,  she  might 
have  used  her  juvenile  power  as  a  thing 
^vith  a  certain  market  value.  She  might 
have  dictated  terms,  made  conditions, 
and  gained  divers  school-room  advan- 
tages. But  she  had  no  capacities  of  the 
sort.  She  simply  told  the  stories  and 
the  others  listened.  If  there  had  been 
a  Listener  astute  enough  in  a  mercan- 
tile way  to  originate  the  plan  of  pri- 
vately farming  her  out,  it  might  easily 
have  been  managed  without  her  knowl- 
edge. She  had  been  a  stupidly  imsus- 
pecting  little  person  from  her  infancy, 
and  she  might  always  have  been  relied 
upon  for  the  stories.  But  there  was  no 
Listener  with  these  tendencies,  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

There  came  a  time  when  some  W'ind- 
fall  gave  into  her  jjossession  an  oxercise- 
book  which  was  almost  entirely  unused. 
She  wrote  her  first  conijilete  stor\-  in 
it.  It  had  been  her  habit  previously  to 
merely  write  scenes  from  stories  on  the 
slate  and  in  the  butcher's  books.     Sir 
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Marmaduke  Maxweltou  and  his  com- 
panions were  never  comiDleted.  But 
the  one  in  the  blank-book  came  to  a 
conclusion.  Its  title  was  "  Frank  Ells- 
worth, or  Bachelors'  Buttons."  There 
was  nothing-  whatever  in  it  which  had 
any  connection  with  buttons,  but  the 
hero  was  a  bachelor.  He  was  twenty 
two,  and  had  raven  hair,  and,  rendered 
firm  by  the  passage  of  years  of  vast 
experience,  had  decided  that  nothing 
earthly  would  induce  him  to  unite  him- 
self in  matrimony.  The  story  opened 
with  his  re23eating  this  to  his  house- 
keeper, who  was  the  typical  adoring- 
family  servant.  The  venerable  lady 
natui-ally  smiled  and  shook  her  head 
-with  playful  sadness— and  then  the  dis- 
criminating reader  knew  that  in  the 
next  page  would  loom  up  the  Edith 
Somerville  of  the  occasion,  whose  large 
and  lustrous  azui-e  eyes  and  veil  of  pale 
golden  ringlets  woidd  shake  even  the 
resolution  of  his  stern  manhood,  and 
that,  after  j)ages  of  abject  weakness,  he 
would  fall  at  her  feet  in  a  condition 
which  could  only  be  described  as  driv- 
elling. My  imj^ression  is  that  the  story 
contained  no  emlence  whatever  of  in- 
telligence.     But  it  was  not  at  intelli- 


gence  that  the  Small  Person  was  aim- 
ing. She  was  only  telling  a  story.  She 
was  very  simjjle  about  it.  She  added 
the  feub-title,  "or  Bachelors'  Buttons," 
because  she  was  j^leased  to  see  some- 
thing in  it  vaguely  figurative,  and  she 
liked  the  sound. 

This  story  she  read  to  Mamma,  who 
said  it  was  "a  very  pretty  tale,"  and 
seemed  somehow  a  little  amused.  Per- 
haj)s,  after  all.  Mamma  was  clever.  She 
never  discouraged  or  made  the  Small 
Person  feel  her  efforts  silly  and  joreten- 
tious,  but  her  gentle  praise  gave  no  un- 
due importance  to  them,  and  somehow 
seemed  to  make  them  quite  natural  and 
innocent  child  develojjments.  They 
were  not  things  to  be  vain  about,  only 
things  to  enjoy  in  one's  own  very  young 
way. 

The  Small  Person  obtained  other 
blank-books  and  began  other  stories, 
but  none  were  ever  finished.  It  always 
happened  that  a  new  one  insisted  on 
being  begun  and  jjushed  the  first  aside. 
A  vei-y  long  one — the  pride  of  her  heart 
— called  "  Celeste,  or  Fortune's  Wheel," 
was  the  guiding  star  of  her  twelfth  year, 
but  it  was  not  concluded,  and  was 
thrown  into  the  fire  with  all  the  rest 
when  she  left  her  own  land  for  a  new 

The  unfinished  stories  rather  troubled 
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her.  When  the  infant  regret  that  she 
was  not  a  suitable  subject  for  Sunday- 
school  Memoirs  had  melted  into  a 
vague  young  desire  not  to  have  many 
faults,  she  used  to  wonder  if  the  fact 
that  so  many  stories  were  begun  and 
not  finished,  was  a  sign  of  an  undesir- 
able mental  quaUty. 

"I  ought  to  finish  them,"  she  used  to 
think,  remorsefidl}'.  "  I  ought  not  to 
begin  things  I  don't  finish."  And  she 
reproached  herself  quite  severely. 

"ShaU  I  go  on  like  this,  and  nerer 
finish  one,"  she  thought,  and  she  was 
vaguely  distressed  by  a  shadowing  feel- 
ing that  it  might  be  her  sort  to  be 
always  beginning,  and  never  finishing. 

Inspired  by  her  exami3le,  several  of 
the  Listeners  began  to  write  stories  in 
old  blank-books. 

They  were  all  echoes  of  Edith  Somer- 
ville,  and  when  they  were  given  to  her 
to  read,  she  sternly  repressed  in  herself 
any  occasional  criticism  which  arose  in 
her  small  mind.  She  was  afraid  that 
criticism  on  her  part,  even  though  only 
mental,  was  a  sign  of  what  was  generally 
spoken  of  as  "a  bad  di8po.sitiou."  She 
was,  in  private,  extremely  desirous  not 
to  have  "  a  bad  disposition." 

"  I  am  conceited,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  That  is  the  reason  I  don't  think  their 
stories  are  as  nice  as  mine.  It  is  vulgar 
and  ridiculous  to  be  conceited,  besides 
being  bad." 

There  was  one  Listener  who  described 
her  hero,  at  an  interesting  juncture,  as 
"holding  out  his  tiny  hly  hand,"  and 
something  within  her  was  vaguely  re- 
volted by  a  sense  of  the  grotesque,  but 
she  could  not  have  been  induced  to 
comment  wyton  the  circumstance. 

It  might,  in  these  days,  be  interesting 
to  examine  these  manuscripts — if  they 
still  existed — with  a  view  to  discovering 
if  they  contained  any  germ  of  a  reason 
why  one  child  should  have  continued  to 
write  stories  throughout  hfe,  while  the 
rest  did  not  write  again.  The  romances 
of  the  Small  Person  were  wildly  ro- 
mantic and  preposterously  sentimental, 
without  a  doubt.  That  there  was  always 
before  her  mind's  eye  a  distinct  and 
strongly  colored  picture  of  her  events, 
I  remember ;  the  Listeners  laughed  and 
occasionally  cried,  and  were  always  rapt 
in  their  attention  ;  but  if  regarded  with 


the  impartial  eye  of  cold  criticism,  my 
impression  is  that  they  might  be  dis- 
missed as  arrant  nonsense.  The  Story 
ran  riot  through  their  pages,  unbitted 
and  unbridled. 

But  no  one  ever  saw  them  but  her- 
self. Even  INIamma  heard  onlv  the 
reading  of  "Frank  Ellsworth."'  The 
rest,  sci'ibbled  in  copy-books  and  blank- 
books,  accumulated  in  darkness  and 
privacy,  until  the  first  great  event  of 
her  life  occurred. 

It  was  a  very  great  event,  and  I  am 
convinced,  changed  the  whole  color  of 
existence  for  her.  It  was  no  less  a 
matter  than  learing  England,  to  l)egin 
a  new  life  in  America. 

The  events  which  preceded,  and  were 
the  final  reasons  for  it,  were  not  pleas- 
ant ones.  She  was  too  young  to  be 
told  all  the  details  of  them.  But  the 
beginning  of  it  aU  was  a  sort  of  huge 
Storj',  which  seized  ujion  her  imagina- 
tion. It  seemed  to  her  that,  for  years 
and  years,  everyone  seemed  to  live, 
more  or  less,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  spoken  of  as  "  the  War  in  Amer- 
ica." This  was  probably  felt  more  in  the 
cotton  manufacturing  centres  than  any- 
where else.  Lancashire  was  the  great 
county  of  cotton  factories.  Manches 
ter  was  the  very  High  Altar  of  the  God 
Cotton.  There  were  rich  men  in  Man- 
chester who  were  known  everywhere 
as  Cotton  Lords.  The  smoke  rolling 
from  the  taU  Babel  Towers  which 
were  the  chimneys  of  their  factories, 
made  the  sky  dingy  for  scores  of  miles 
aroimd,  the  back  streets  were  inhabited 
by  the  men  and  women  who  woi-ked  at 
their  looms,  the  swarms  of  smoke-be- 
grimed children  who  played  everywhere, 
began  to  -uork  in  the  factories  as  early 
as  the  law  allowed.  All  the  human 
framework  of  the  great  dirty  city  was 
built  about  the  cotton  trade.  All  the 
working  classes  dejjended  upon  it  for 
bread,  all  the  middle  classes  for  employ- 
ment, all  the  rich  for  luxury.  The  very 
poor  being  \\akened  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  factory  beUs,  flocked  to  the 
buildings  over  which  the  huge  chimneys 
towered  and  rolled  their  volume  of  black 
smoke  ;  the  resjjectable  fathers  of  fami- 
lies spent  their  days  in  the  coimting- 
rooms  or  different  departments  of  the 
big  warehouses  ;  the  men  of  wealth  lived 
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their  lives  among   cotton,  buying   and  es,  of  killed  and  wounded,  of  the   be- 

selling,  siieculating  and  gaining,  or  los-  sieging  of  cities  with  strange-sounding 

ing  in  Cotton,  Cotton,  Cotton.  names,    of  the   South  overwhelmed  by 

"If  the  war  in  America  does  not  end,"  armies,  of  plantations  25niaged,  niagno- 

it  began  to  be  said  at  one  time,  "there  lia  -  embowered   houses   ransacked    and 


burned.  At  least 
when  she  heard  of 
Southern  houses 
being  destroyed, 
she  herself  at  once 
sujjplied  the  mag- 
nolias. To  her  the 
South  was  the  laud 
of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  A  jslanta- 
tion  meant  a 
boundless  estate, 
swarming  with  ne- 

ri^ groes   like  Uncle 

■>  ^ijj^  Tom,  Aunt  Chloe, 

EUza,  and  the  rest 
of  them,  and  gov- 
erned either  by  a 
Legree  or  a  St. 
'    '  Claire,  who  Uved  on 

'  a  veranda  covered 

with  luxuriant  vines 
and  shaded  by  mag- 
noHa-groves,  where 
Eva  flitted  about  in 
^     J     .         a  white  frock  and 

Dund    her  at   her  dressing-      ■,  i  n  i 

long,  golden-brown 
ringlets. 
She  did  not  in  the  least  know  what 

work."  the  war  was  about,  but  she  could  not 

Every  closed  factory  meant  hunger  to  help  symiaathizing  with  the  South  be- 

scores   of   operatives  —  even  hundreds,  cause  magnolias  grew  there,  and  jjeople 

But  stiU  the  war  went  on  in  America.  dressed  in  white  sat  on  verandas  cov- 

"  Jackson's  factory  has  stojjped  work  ered  with  vines.      Also,   there  were  so 

because   there   is  no    cotton ! "  came  a  many  roses.     How  could  one  help  lov- 

little  later.  ing  a  -place  where  there  were  so  many 

Then  :  roses  ?      When    she    realized    that   the 

"  Bright 's  has  stop^ied  work  !  All  the  freedom  from  slavery  of  the  Uncle  Toms 
operatives  throwai  out  of  employment,  and  Aunt  Chloes  and  Elizas  was  in- 
Jones  is  goiug  to  stoj),  and  Perkins  can  volved,  she  felt  the  situation  a  strained 
only  keep  on  about  two  weeks  longer,  one.  It  was  impossible  not  to  wish  the 
They  are  among  the  biggest,  and  there  jjoor  slaves  to  be  freed — the  story  itself 
wOl  be  hundreds  on  the  street.  Brown-  demanded  it.  One  wej^t  all  through 
son's  ruined.  Had  no  cotton  to  fiU  his  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  because  they  had 
engagements.  All  these  enormously  not  their  "freedom,"  and  were  sold  away 
rich  fellows  will  feel  it  awfully,  but  the  from  their  wives  and  children,  and  beat- 
ones  who  are  only  in  moderate  circum-  en  and  hunted  with  bloodhounds  ;  but 
stances  will  go  to  smash  ! "  the  swwms  of  them  singing  and  speak 

It  was  oftenest  the  Boys  who  brought  ing   negro   dialect   in    the    plantations 

these  reports.    And  still  the  war  went  on  were   such   a  picturesque   and    lovable 

in  America,  and  the  Small  Person  heard  feature  of  the  Story  ;  and  it  was  so  un- 

rumors  of  battles,  of  victories  and  loss-  bearable  to  think  of  the  iDlantations  be- 


will  be  no  more 
cotton,  and  the 
manufacturers  will 
not  know  what  to 
do." 

But  this  was  at 
first,  when  every- 
one believed  that 
the  difficulty  would 
settle  itself  in  a 
few  months,  and 
the  North  and 
South  would  be 
united  again.  No 
one  was  pessimist 
enough  to  believe 
that  such  a  terrible 
thing  would  hap- 
pen as  that  the 
fighting  would  con- 
tinue. 

But  after  a  while 
other  things  weie 
said. 

"  There  is  begin- 
ning to  be  a  scarci- 
ty of  cotton.     Peo-       ^°"'' ""  *"  ^"'"  ''Xl 
pie  even   say  that 
some  of  the  factories  may  have  to  stop 
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ing  destroyed,  the  vine-covered  veran-  There  were  Souj}  Kitchens  established, 
das  disappearing,  and  the  magnolias  and  pitiful  tales  were  told  of  the  hun- 
blooming  no  more  to  shade  the  beauti-  dreds  of  hollow-eyed,  ravenous  men 
fill  planters  iu  Panama  liats  and  snow-  and  women  and  chQdren  who  crowd- 
white   linen.     She  was   so   attached  to    ed  about  their  doors. 

"If  t'  war  i'  'Merica  ud 
coom  to  an  eend,"  they  said 
among  themselves,  "we 
shouldna  aw  be  clemmin." 

And  it  was  not  only  the 
operatives  who  sufi'ered,  all 
classes  were  involved  as  tlie 
months  went  on. 

Little  girls  and  boj's  be- 
gan to  say  to  each  other  : 

"  We  can't  go  to  Wales 
this  summer.  Papa  says  he 
cant  afi'ord  it.  There  are 
so  many  of  us  and  it  takes 
such  a  lot  of  money.  It's 
the  war  in  America  that 
makes  him  feel  i^oor." 
i  Or, 

"  The  Blakes  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  a  Christmas 
party.  Mr.  Blake  has  lost 
money  through  the  war  in 
America." 

Or 
stOl: 
"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hey  wood    is  a 
bankru23t.      The   war    in   America   has 
ruined  his  business,  and  he  has  to  close 
his  wai-ehouse." 

Even  Mamma  began  to  look  harassed 
and  anxious.  She  had  neither  a  factory 
nor  a  warehouse,  but  she  also  had  her 
difficulties  and  losses.  Poor  gentle 
and  guileless  little  lady,  she  was  all  un- 
lit to  contend  with  a  harsh,  sharp,  sordid 
world.  She  had  tried  to  be  business- 
like and  practical,  because  poor  Papa 
being  gone,  there  were  the  three  little 
girls  to  be  taken  care  of  and  the  boys  to 
be  given  a  career  in  life.  Sometimes 
the  Small  Person  found  her  at  her  dress- 
ing-table taking  oflf  her  little  black  bon- 
net with  gentle  trembling  hands  and 
with  tears  in  the  blue  eyes  "Poor 
Papa"  had  thought  like  Amy  Kobsarfs 
and  Jeanio  Deans's. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter.  Mamma '? " 
she  would  ask. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  Mamma  would  answer. 


more    awe  -  lusjJiri 


planters,  and  believed  them  all — except 
the  Legrees— to  be  graceful  and  pictu- 
resque creatures. 

But  it  seemed  that  the  war  jjrevent- 
ed  their  sitting  on  their  verandas  sija- 
ping  iced  juleps  through  straws,  while 
their  plantations  brought  forth  cotton. 

Factory  after  factory  closed,  thousands 
of  operatives  were  out  of  work,  there 
was  a  Cotton  Famine.  The  rich  people 
were  being  ruined,  the  poor  were  starv- 
ing, there  was  no  trade.  The  warehouses 
began  to  feel  it,  the  large  shops  and  the 
small  ones,  more  or  less  directly  ;  all 
Manchester  ijrosperity  depended  u^jon 
Cotton,  and  as  there  was  no  Cotton  there 
was  no  money. 

"  If  the  war  in  America  were  only 
ovei","  everybody  said. 

The  stories  of  the  starving  operatives 
became  as  terrible  as  the  stories  from 
America.  Side  by  side  with  accounts  of 
battles  there  were,  in  the  newspajoers, 
accounts  of  the  "  Lancashire  Distress," 


as  it  was  called.  Funds  were  raised  by  tremblingly.  "  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
kind-hearted  people  in  all  sorts  of  places  be  anxious  about.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
to  give  aid  to  the  suffering  creatures,    a  very   good   business  woman,  and  so 
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many  things  go  wrong.  If  I  only  had 
poor  Papa  to  advise  me —  ; "'  and  the 
soft  deprecating  voice  would  break. 

"  Don't,  don't  be  low-spirited,  Mam- 
ma," the  SmaU  Person  would  say,  with 
a  tremor  in  her  own  voice.  "  It  will  aU 
come  right  after  a  while." 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  Mamma  would  ex- 
claim, at  once  tried  and  worn  out, 
"  nothing  will  ever  come  right  until  this 
dreadful  war  is  over  in  America." 

If  this  were  a  record  of  incidents, 
many  might  be  recorded  of  this  time. 
But  it  is  only  a  record  of  the  principal 
events  which  influenced  the  mental  life 
of  a  Small  Person. 

There  came  at  last  a  time  when  the 
war  was  ended,  and  there  was  a  pathetic 
story  of  the  first  bales  of  cotton  being 
met  by  a  crowd  of  hunger-  and  trouble- 
worn  factory  operatives  with  sobs  and 
tears,  and  cries  of  rapturous  welcome — 
and  of  one  man — perhajDS  a  father  who 
had  sat  by  a  fireless  hearth,  broken  of 
spirit  and  helpless,  while  his  young 
swarm  cried  for  bread — a  poor  gaunt 
feUow  who,  lifting  his  hat 
with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  raised  his  voice 
in  the  Doxology,  one  after 
another  joining  in,  until 
the  whole  mass  sang,  in  one 
great  swelling  chorus : 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow ; 

Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here 
below  ; 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  Heav- 
enly Host ; 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  SmaU  Person  heard 
this  story  with  a  large  lump 
in  her  throat.  She  felt  that 
it  meant  so  much,  and  that 
there  must  have  been  what 
strange,  sorrowful  things 
going  on  in  the  cottages  in  the  Back 
Streets. 

It  was  after  she  had  heard  it  that  the 
great  event  occurred.  She  entered  a 
room  one  morning  to  find  Mamma  and 
the  two  boys  evidently  discussing  with 
unusual  excitement  a  letter  with  a  for- 
eign post-mark. 

"  It  seems  so  sudden  !  "  said  Mamma, 
in  rather  an  agitated  voice. 


"It  would  be  a  great  lark,"  said  one 
of  the  boys.     "  I  should  like  it !  " 

"I  don't  think  I  could  ever  make  up 
my  mind  to  leave  England  ! "  fluttered 
Mamma.     "  It  seems  such  a  long  way  !  " 

The  Small  Person  looked  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"  What  is  a  long  way  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  What  are  you  talking  about.  Mamma  ?  " 

Mamma  looked  at  her,  and  her  gentle 
face  wore  an  almost  frightened  little 
expression. 

"  America  !  "  she  said,  "  America  !  " 

"  America !  "  exclaimed  the  Small 
Person,  with  wide-opened  eyes.  "  What 
about  America '? " 

"  We're  going  there,"  cried  her 
younger  brother,  who  was  given  to 
teasing  her.  "  The  whole  job  lot  of  us  ! 
I  say,  isn't  it  a  lark  !  " 

"My  dear,  don't  talk  so  thoughtless- 
ly !  "  said  Mamma.  "  I  have  had  a  let- 
ter from  your  Uncle  John,  in  America. 
He  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  go  there.  He  believes  he  could 
find  openings  for  the  boys." 


"  Oh ! "  gasped  the  SmaU  Person. 
"  America  !  Do  you — do  you  think  you 
wiU  go?  Oh,  Mamma,"  with  sudden 
raj)ture — "  do — do  !  " 

It  seemed  so  incredibly  deUghtful  I 
To  go  to  America  !  The  land  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  !  Perhaps  to  see  planta- 
tions and  magnolias !  To  be  attended 
by  Aunt  Chloes  and  Topsys  !  To  make 
a  long  voyage — to  cross  a  real  Atlantic 
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Ocean — in  a  ship  which  waa   not    the 
Green  Ai-m-Chair ! 

The  real  events  of  her  life  had  been 
80  simple  and  its  boundaries  had  been 
so  limited.  From  the  Back  Garden  of 
Eden  to  the  Squai-e,  and  from  the  Square 
to  the  nearest  mild  sea-side  town,  which 
seemed  to  be  made  up  of  a  Pier,  bathing- 
machines,  lodgings,  and  shrimps  for  tea, 
these  were  her  wildest  wanderings.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Square  were  not  given 
to  travel.  The  Best  Friend  had  spent  a 
summer  in  Scotland,  and  the  result  of 
searching  cross-examination  as  to  her 
sojourn  in  this  foreign  laud  had  seemed 
to  give  the  whole  flavor  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  She  had  sat  by  a  "  loch,"  and  she 
had  heard  peoi^le  speak  Gaelic,  which 
she  had  found  an  obstacle  to  fluent  in- 
terchange of  ojoinion.  The  Small  Per- 
son had  once  seen  a  very  little  gii-1  who 
was  said  to  have  come  from  America. 


fW 


H'!^ 


She  had  longed  to  talk  to  her  and  find 
out  what  it  was  like  to  live  in  America 
— what  America  was  like,  what  it  was 
like  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Her 
craving  was  to  find  out  all  about  America 
— to  have  it  summed  up  as  it  were  with 
definite  clearness.     But  the  very  little 


girl  was  only  five  years  old,  and  she  was 
not  an  intelligent  "little  girl,  and  did  not 
seem  to  regard  herself  as  a  foreign  2)rod- 
uct,  or  to  know  that  America  was  foreign 
and  so  intensely  interesting.  But  the 
Small  Person  looked  upon  her  with  def- 
erence and  yeamiug,  and  watched  her 
from  afar,  being  rather  surprised  that 
she  did  not  seem  to  know  how  almost 
weirdly  fascinating  she  was. 

And  now  to  think  that  there  was  a 
possibihty  —  even  a  remote  one  —  that 
she  might  go  to  America  herself ! 

"  Oh,  Mamma,  please  do,  please  do  !  " 
she  said  again  and  again,  in  the  days 
that  followed. 

The  Boys  regarded  the  prosi^ect  with 
rapture.  To  them  it  meant  wild  adven- 
ture of  every  description.  They  were 
so  exhilarated  that  they  could  talk  of 
nothing  else,  and  began  to  bear  about 
them  a  slight  suggestion  of  being  of  the 
world  of  tlie  heroes  of  Captain  IMa^^-ne 
Reid  and  Feuimore  Cooper.  They  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  "Deerslayer" 
and  the  "Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and 
brought  in  interesting  details  gathered 
from  "  a  fellow  I  know,  who  comes  from 
New  York."  Certain  descriptions  of 
a  magnificent  thoroughfare  known  as 
Broadway  impressed  the  Small  Person 
immensely.  She  thought  that  Broad- 
way was  at  least  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
that  before  the  buildings  adorning  it 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle 
must  sink  into  utter  insignificance — jjar- 
ticularly  a  place  called  A.  T.  Stewart's. 
These  opinions  were  founded  u2)on  the 
statements  of  the  "fellow  who  came 
from  New  York." 

It  really  was  a  delightfully  exciting 
time.  The  half-awed  rapture  of  hear- 
ing the  jDOSsible  j^rosi^ect  talked  over  by 
Mamma  and  the  Uncles  and  Aimts,  the 
revelation  one  felt  one  was  making  in 
saying  to  an  ordinary  boy  or  girl,  "  Do 
you  know  that  jyerhaps  we  are  going  to 
America  !  "  There  was  thrill  enough 
for  a  lifetime  in  it. 

And  when  at  last  IHamma  "  and  the 
Aunts  and  Uncles  and  all  the  relations 
and  friends "  had  decided  the  matter, 
and  everj'body  went  to  bed  knowing 
that  they  u-ere  going  to  America,  and 
that  everything  was  to  be  sold  and  that 
the  Atlantic  loas  to  be  crossed,  a  new 
world   seemed  to  be  looming   up,  and 
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the  Small  Person  in  the  midst  of  her 
excitement  had  some  rather  queer  little 
feeHngs  and  lay  awake  staring  in  the 
darkness  and  wondered  who  would  get 
the  Green  Arm-Chair  and  the  Nursery 
Sofa. 

And   then   came   greater   excitement 


stiU.  There  seemed  such  thousands  of 
things  to  be  done  and  such  a  sense  of 
intoxicating  novelty  in  the  air.  Every- 
body was  so  atfectionate  and  kind,  and 
staying  with  a  family  of  cousins  while 
the  house  was  disposed  of  seemed  the 
most  delightful  rollickinor  thing.  Two 
families  in  one  house  filled  it  to  over- 
flowing and  produced  the  most  hilarious 
results.  There  was  laughing  nearly  all 
night,  and  darting  in  and  out  on  errands 
and  visits  all  day,  there  was  a  buying  of 
things,  and  disposing  of  things,  the  see- 
VoL.  XIII.— 63 


ing  friends,  the  bidding  good-by,  and 
somehow  through  it  all  that  delicious 
sense  of  adventure  and  exjiectation  and 
wild,  young,  good  spirits  and  fun. 

And  this  all  reached  a  climax  in  an 
excited,  entrancing  journey  to  Liver- 
pool, with  two  raUi-oad  carriages  full  of 
cousins,  with  an  aunt  or  so 
in  attendance.  Then  there 
was  a  night  in  Liverpool,  in 
which  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  sleep  at  all  because 
there  was  so  much  to  be 
talked  over  in  bed,  and  the 
next  morning  was  so  thrill- 
ingly  near  and  at  the  same 
time  so  unbearably  far 
away. 

Aid  when  it  came  at  last 
there  came  with  it  the  send- 
ing away  to  the  ship  of  cases 
and   trunks,    the   bundling 
into  cabs  of  all  the  cousins, 
with  final  packages   of  or- 
anges  and  lemons  and  all 
sorts  of   remedies  and  re- 
soiu'ces,  the  tremulously  de- 
lightful   crowding    on    the 
wharf,  the  sight  of  the  great 
shii^,  the  nervous  ecstasy  of 
swarming  upon  it,  explor- 
ing,   exclaiming,    discover- 
ing, glancing   over  the 
groups  of  feUow-passengers 
and  singHng  out  those  who 
looked    interesting.       And 
then,  while  the  excitement 
was   at   the   highest,   there 
came   the    ringing   of    the 
fateful  bell,  and  the  Small 
Person  felt  her  heart  give 
a  curious  wild  thump  and 
strange  electric  thrUls  run 
down  into  her  fingers. 
Suddenly  she  felt  as  if  too  much  was 
hajopening  aU  at  once — as  if  things  were 
woful.     She  wanted  to  go   to  America 
— yes,  but   everybody    seemed   to   have 
his   eyes  filled  with  tears,  f)eo23le  were 
clinging  to  each  other's  hands,  shaking 
hands  fiercely,  clasped  in  each   others 
arms,  the   people   in  the  groujis  about 
her  were  all  agitated,  Mamma  was  being 
embraced  by  the  aunts,  with  tears,  the 
cousins    made    farewell   clutches,    their 
eyes  suddenly  full  of  tears. 

"  Good-by,  good-by  !  "   everj-one  was 
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then  begun  to   make  summer  voyages 

from  Ameiica  to   England  every  year. 

Going  to  America  was  going  to  another 

world — a  world  which  seemed  divided 

from  quiet  simijle  English  homes  almost 

>^:.y''ij;iyV  by  the  gulf  of  Eternity. 

^^1^ v.'/Vy>  "Oh!  Good-by,  good-by,"  she  cried, 

'ik^^llKjJ-:  quite  jiassionately.     "I  wish  you  were 

all  goiug  with  us  !  " 

A  friend  of  an  older  cousin  was  of  the 
party.  He  was  a  nice  fellow  she  had 
known  from  childhood.  Because  he  was 
nice  enough  to  be  trusted,  she  had  giv- 
en him  her  little  dog,  not  knowing  she 
might  have  taken  it  with  her. 

He  was  the  last  to  shake  hands  with 
her.  He  looked  rather  nei-vous  and 
deeply  moved.  "  Good-by,"  he  said  "  I 
hoj)e  you  will  Uke  America." 

"  Good-by,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
through  tears.  "  You — I  know  you'll  be 
good  to  Flora." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "I'll  be  good  to 
Flora." 

And  after  looking  at  her  a  second  he 
seemed  to  decide  that  she  was  still  suf- 
ficiently a  little  girl  to  be  kissed,  and  he 
kissed  her  wet  cheek  afiectionately  and 
walked  away  with  an  evident  eflbrt  to 
maintain  a  decided  air.     And  when  the 
ship  began  to  move  slowly  away  he  stood 
with  the  aunts  and  cousins  on  the  wharf, 
and  they  all  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  the  Small  Person  leaned  upon  the 
sajTng    "  Good-by.      I   hoi^e  youll   be    deck-rail,  with  tears  running  do\\-n  her 
hapi^y !  Oh  I  it's  so  strange  to  see  you    cheeks,  and  said  to  herself,  under  her 
go  !  We  shall  so  miss  you  ! "    The  Small    breath, 

Person  kissed  and  was  kissed  with  des-        "Oh,  dear!   oh,  dear  I    Now  I'm  go- 
perate  farewell  fervor.     People  had  not    ing  to  America." 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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BETWEEN   MASS   AND  VESPERS. 

By  Sarah  Onie  Jeuvtt. 
The  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 


-ASS  was  over;  the 
noonday  sun  was  so 
l)iijj;ht  at  the  church- 
door  that,  instead  of 
waiting  there  in  a 
''(p^--^"*»*«--'i^'sj,  gober  expectant 
group,  three  middle-aged  men  of  the 
parish  went  a  few  steps  westward  to 
stand  in  the  shade  of  a  great  maple- 
tree.  There  they  stood  watching  the 
people  go  by — the  small  boys  and  the 
chattering  girls.  Now  and  then  one  of 
the  older  men  or  women  said  a  few 
words  in  Irish  to  Dennis  Call  or  John 
Mulligan  by  way  of  friendly  salutation. 
They  were  a  contented,  pleasant-looking 
flock,  these  parishioners  of  St.  Anne's  ; 
they  might  have  lost  the   gayety  that 


they  would  have  kept  in  the  old  coun- 
try, but  a  look  of  good  cheer  had  not 
forsaken  them,  though  many  a  figure 
showed  the  thinness  that  comes  from 
steady,  hard  work,  and  almost  every 
face  had  the  deeji  lines  that  are  worn 
only  by  anxiety.  The  pretty  girls 
looked  as  their  mothers  had  looked  be- 
fore them,  only  they  were  not  so  fair 
and  fresh-colored,  having  been  brought 
up  less  wholesomely  and  too  much  in- 
doors. 

"  That's  a  nice  gerrl  o'  Mary  Finner- 
ty's,"  said  Dennis  Call,  gravely,  to  his 
mates,  following  the  charming  young 
creatiu'e  with  approving  eyes. 

"  'Deed,  then,  you're  right,  Dinny," 
agreed  little  Pat  Finn,  a  queer  old  tig- 
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lire  of  a  shoemaker,  who  was  bent  near- 
ly tlouble  between  the  eifects  of  his 
stooping  trade  and  a  natural  warp  in 
his  bones.  "  There  don't  be  so  pritty  a 
little  gerrl  as  Katy  Fiuuerty  walk  into 
church,  so  there  don't  !  I  like  her  me- 
self  ;  she's  got  the  cut  o'  the  gerrls  in 
Tralee — the  prittiest  gerrls  is  in  it 
that's  in  the  whole  of  Ii-elaud." 

"  Coom  now,  then  !  you  do  always  be 
bragging  for  Tralee  ;  there's  enough 
other  iDlaces  as  good  as  it,"  scoffed  Den- 
nis. "Anybody  that  ain't  a  Bantry  man 
can  tark  as  they  like,  they'll  have  to  iiut 
up  wid  second-best  whin  all's  said  an' 
done." 

"  Whisht  now  ! "  said  John  Mulligan, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and 
bobbing  his  head  respectfully  at  Father 
Kyan,  the  old  priest,  who  had  just  come 
huiTying  from  the  vestry-door  along  a 
pi'ecarious  footway  of  single  boards 
left  there  since  the  days  of  spring  mud. 

"  I  hope  you're  feeling  fine  the  day, 
sir  ?  "  said  little  Pat  Finn,  looking  up 
with  friendUness  and  pride  at  the  tall 
old  man.  "  We're  getting  good  weath- 
er now,  thank  God,  sir." 

"We  are  that,  Patrick  Finn.  God 
bless  you,  boys  !  "  And  Father  Ryan 
went  past  them  down  the  street  to  his 
house,  while  they  all  watched  him  with- 
out speaking  until  he  had  turned  in  at 
the  gate  with  a  flutter  of  his  long  coat- 
tails  in  the  spring  wind. 

"  Faix  I  wisht  we  all  had  the  shai-p 
teeth  for  our  dinners  that  his  riverence 
has  now,"  laughed  Dennis.  "  I'll  be 
bound  he's  keen  for  it,  honest  man. 
'Twas  to  early  mass  over  to  White  JliUs 
he  was,  lavin'  by  break  o'  day,  an'  just 
comin'  back  an'  they  sent  to  him  for 
poor  Mary  SuUivan  that's  to  be  waked 
this  night,  God  rest  her ;  and  he  not 
home  from  the  corp' house  an'  Mary  just 
dead,  but  two  women  come  screechin' 
for  him  to  hurry,  there  was  a  shild  to 
be  christened  waitin'  in  the  church  ; 
'twas  one  o'  Jerry  Hannan's  wife's,  that 
•wint  into  black  fits  an'  it  being  two 
hours  born.  Then  it  was  high  mass  he 
had.  I  saw  him  myself  puttin'  a  hand  to 
his  head  an'  huinpin'  wid  his  shoulders, 
an'  he  liefore  the  alther.  'Tis  a  great 
dale  o'  worruk,  so  it  is,  for  a  man  the 
age  o'  Father  Eyan,  may  God  help 
Mm!" 


"I'd  think  the  Bishop  'ould  give  him 
some  aid  now.  They  could  sind  some 
young  missioner  for  a  while  to  White 
Mills.  'Tis  out  of  our  own  rights  we 
do  be,  an'  he  to  White  Mills,  day  an' 
night  wit'  them  French,  an'  one  of  us 
took  hurt  or  dyin'.  'Tis  too  far  to 
White  Mills  intirelj-,"  protested  John 
Mulligan. 

"  Well,  b'ys,  the  road's  clear  for  us 
now,  an'  I'll  say  that  I've  got  the  match 
to  Father  Ryan's  hunger  in  me  own  in- 
side, 'tis  thrue  for  me.  Coom,  Pat,  now, 
there's  no  more  gerrls !  Get  a  move 
on  you  now,  John,  the  fince  is  tired 
from  ye  ! "  And  being  thus  suitably 
m-ged  Dennis's  companions  started 
on  their  way.  Dennis  himself  was  a 
stirrdy,  middle -aged  man,  a  teamster 
for  the  manufacturing  comjmny  that 
had  long  ago  gathered  these  Irish  peo- 
ple into  the  staid  and  prosperous  New 
England  village.  They  had  made  a 
neighborhood  by  themselves,  and  were 
just  now  alarmed  in  their  turn  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  a  few  French 
Canadians,  so  thoroughly  did  they  feel 
at  home  and  believe  in  their  rights 
to  an  adopted  coimtiy.  They  meant 
to  stay  at  any  rate,  and  jealously  sus- 
pected their  lively  neighbors  of  only 
a  temporary  aj^propriation  of  citizen- 
ship that  would  take  more  than  it  gave. 
Dennis  Call  would  have  been  a  prosper- 
ous man  and  good  citizen  anywhere, 
with  his  soberness  and  thrift  and  de- 
cent notions  ;  he  was  much  respected 
by  his  feUow-townsfoIk. 

"  Coom,  now  !  "  exclaimed  Pat  Finn, 
ti-j-ing  to  keep  step  with  his  taU  com- 
panions, "'Leg  over  leg,  as  the  dog 
wint  to  Dover,'"  he  added,  cheerfully. 
"  I  might  have  been  coaxing  a  ride 
home  wid  Braley's  folks,  they  had  the 
one  sate  saved  in  the  wagon,  but  I  was 
idlin'  me  time  away  wit'  the  likes  of 
you ;  a  taste  of  tark  is  always  the  ruin 
of  me." 

"Good-day  to  ye,  Pat,"  the  others 
called  after  him  as  he  crossed  over  to 
go  down  a  side-street  ;  but  the  droU, 
stooping  figure  did  not  turn  again,  and 
Miilligan  and  Dennis  went  on  in  the 
peaceful  company.  Dennis  was  a  step 
ahead  of  his  friend.  You  rarely  see  the 
old-fashioned  Wsh  folk  walk  side  by 
side,  i^erhaps  they  keep  a  dim  remem- 
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brance  of  footpaths  over  the  open  fields 
and  moors.  There  is  less  of  the  for- 
mal, military  sense  thau  belongs  to  most 
Europeans,  and  a  constant  suggestion 
of  the  flock  rather  than  the  platoon. 

At  this  moment  two  women  who  had 
lingered  in  tlie  church  overtook  our 
friends  and  gave  them  a  cordial  greet- 
ing. One  was  the  niece  of  Dennis  Call 
and  almost  as  old  as  he.  Thej*  lived 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  town,  and  she 
stopped  to  ask  him  some  questions 
about  his  family,  while  the  other  two, 
after  hesitating  a  moment,  went  their 
way  together.  Simday  is  the  great  so- 
cial occasion  for  women  who  are  hardly 
out  of  their  houses  all  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  Dennis  eagerly  besought  the 
favor  of  a  visit.  "  Eun  home  wit  me 
now  for  a  bite  of  dinner,"  he  urged. 
'"Twill  be  pot-luck,  but  the  folks'll  give 
you  a  grand  welcome,  and  some  of  the 
children  wiU  be  coming  to  vespers." 

"Yirra  now,  I  can't  then,  Dinuy,"  the 
niece  insisted,  but  her  face  shone  with 
gratification  and  they  both  knew  that 
she  was  ready  to  accept. 

"  Oh,  be  friendly  now  an'  come  an' 
see  the  folks,"  Dennis  continued.  "  The 
poor  woman  was  in  all  the  week  wit'  a 
bad  wakeness  that  troubles  her  very 
bad,  'tis  the  stomach-bone  falls  down 
they  all  says,  but  the,  docther  has  it 
that  she's  only  wantiu'  a  bit  of  strength 
wit'  the  spring  weather  an'  all.  'Tis  a 
dale  o'work  she  has  all  the  time,  but  the 
little  gerrls  begins  to  helja  Uigant  now 
an'  'twill  soon  be  aisy  ;  they  grow  very 
fast.  Little  Mag  is  gettin'  a  foine  din- 
ner the  daj'.     Coom,  Mary  !  " 

Mary  gave  a  sigh  of  comjDassion  for 
the  hard-worked  mother,  whose  tii'ed- 
ness  she  well  comprehended.  "  You're 
lucky  then,  Dinnis,  and  herself  is  lucky, 
the  two  of  you  bein'  together  and  you 
gettin'  steady  work  the  year  through. 
I  know  well  herself  gets  a  bit  of  the 
pain  in  her,  we  all  gets  it,  faix  !  I  know 
weU  what  it  is.  'Tis  our  folks  has  hard 
times,  wid  my  man  dead  this  sivin  years 
gone  an'  the  old  'oman  always  in  her 
bed,  an'  I  havin'  to  tind  poor  Johnnj* 
an'  herself  like  two  babies.  Wisha, 
wisha  !  I  wasn't  to  mass — to-day  is 
four  Sundays  gone  since  I  heard  mass 
before.  Well  now,  see  !  I'm  goin'  wid 
you  like  a  little  lost  dog.     I'm  glad  of 


a  treat— but  I'll  help  Httle  Mag  wid  the 
dinner,  so  I  wiU,  'tis  a  task  for  the 
shild." 

A  lovely  readiness  to  help  shone  in 
IVIary  O'Donnell's  homely  face.  She 
looked  poor  and  anxious,  her  bonnet, 
with  its  brown  and  white  plaided  ribbon 
and  ancient  shajie,  looked  as  if  it  might 
have  been  ton  years  in  wear.  She  had 
worn  her  jooor  mourning  threadbare  and 
returned  to  this  headgear  of  an  earUer 
and  more  prosjierous  time.  She  had 
been  full  of  hoj^e  and  cheerfuLuess  when 
she  bought  the  queer  old  lJ^o^\•n  bonnet, 
but  a  blessed  light  of  hope  and  kindli- 
ness still  shone  in  her  eyes. 

As  they  went  along,  busy  with  their 
homely  talk,  someone  lifted  a  window 
near  them  and  called  "Dennis,  Den- 
nis !  "  in  a  tone  of  mild  authority. 

"  'Tis  his  riverence  wants  you  !  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  O'DonneU,  flushing  with 
excitement  and  pleasure.  "  I'U  be  going 
on  slow  ;  do  you  take  your  time.  Kun 
now,  Dinny ! " 

"I'll  be  there,  sir,"  said  Dennis,  al- 
ready inside  the  gate,  and  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  steps.  Father  Ryan  opened 
the  dooi-.  "  Stejj  in,"  he  said,  "I  must 
have  a  word  with  you.  Who's  that  with 
you?" 

"  Mary  O'Donnell,  she  that's  br other 's- 
daughter  to  me,  sir  ;  'tain't  often  we 
gets  the  bit  of  tark.  She's  goin'  home 
to  dinner  with  the  folks,  herself's  at 
home  the  day,  sir,  she's  not  well." 

"  I'll  stop  an'  see  her  one  day  soon. 
I  missed  her  at  mass.  Your  wife's  a 
good  woman,  Dennis." 

"  An'  Mary  O'Donnell,  too,  has  done 
fine — she  was  afther  bein'  left  very  poor, 
'tis  yourself  knows  it  well,  an'  has  been 
very  kind,  sir.  She  had  but  the  two 
hands  of  her  for  depindence,  but  we  all 
did  what  we  coidd."  Dennis  had 
blushed  at  the  priest's  good  words  about 
his  wife  as  if  he  himself  had  been 
praised.  "I  thank  God  I'm  jsrospered 
wit'  good  health,  sir." 

The  old  priest  stood  still  in  the  narrow 
entry  looking  at  Dennis  Call  as  if  he 
were  not  hstening  and  were  lost  in  his 
own  thoughts.  Dennis  stood  with  hat 
in  hand,  the  moment  was  strangely  em- 
barrassing. Father  Ryan's  strong-feat- 
ured, good-humored  face  looked  drawn 
and  bluish  as  if  he  were  really  suffering 
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from  hunger  and  fatigue  and  some  un- 
foreseen perplexity  beside.  There  was 
a  cheerful  insistent  clatter  of  plates  in 
the  little  dining-room  beyond,  and  a 
comforting  odor  of  roast-beef.  Dennis 
felt  more  puzzled  every  moment,  but  he 
unconsciously  smacked  his  Ups  in  spite 
of  uncertainties  as  to  what  the  priest 
wanted. 

"  My  heart's  sick,  Dennis,"  said  his 
reverence,  and  a  sudden  flicker  of  light 
shone  in  his  eyes. 

Dennis  shifted  his  weight  to  the  other 
foot  and  passed  his  hat  from  right 
hand  to  left.  "  What's  the  matter,  then, 
sir  ?  "  he  asked,  anxiously  ;  "  Did  any- 
body break  the  church  window  again  I 
do'  know  ?  "  He  felt  a  little  impatient, 
Mary  O'Donnell  would  be  far  down  the 
street  and  the  jsriest's  good  dinner  made 
a  man  unbearably  hungry.  StiU  Father 
Ryan  was  frowning  and  planning  witli- 
out  saying  a  word,  and  it  made  an  hon- 
est man  feel  like  a  thief. 

"  Dennis,  will  you  take  a  bit  of  dinner 
with  me  now  and  run  afterward  to 
Fletcher's  place  and  get  the  best  horse 
that's  in,  all  in  fifteen  minutes'  time? 
And  say  we're  going  on  an  errand  of 
mercy  if  anybody  jjuts  a  question. 
They'll  think  it's  for  the  sick  while  it's 
for  the  well,  God  save  us,"  said  the  old 
man. 

"Ill  do  that,  sir,"  said  Dennis. 

"Let's  to  dinner  then,"  said  Fat-ier 
Ryan.  "  I  suppose  good  Mary  O'Don- 
nell's  out  of  sound  of  your  voice." 

Dennis  opened  the  door  hastily,  it 
was  a  relief  to  do  something,  and  gave 
a  loud  call  to  Mary,  who  was  still  loiter- 
ing not  so  very  far  away.  "  I'll  not  be 
home  to  my  dinner,"  said  he.  "  Do  you 
go  on  then  and  tell  the  folks."  So  Mary, 
in  happy  amaze,  went  her  ways  to  carry 
the  pleasing  news  that  Dennis  was  kept 
to  his  dinner  with  the  priest. 

Father  Ryan  was  already  in  the  din- 
ing-room ;  the  roast-beef  was  smoking 
on  the  table,  there  were  onions  and  po- 
tatoes, and  even  cranberry-sauce  from 
some  secret  i-epository  of  the  house- 
keeper, who  was  not  immindful  of  the 
priest's  long  morning  of  hard  service. 
Mrs.  Dillon  was  setting  another  plate 
opposite  Father  Ryan's  own.  Dennis 
forgot  that  he  was  clinging  to  his  Sun- 
day  hat,   but  when  they   had  blessed 


themselves,  and  dinner  was  fairly  be- 
gun, and  the  hat  pushed  under  the  ta- 
ble, the  giiest  felt  that  he  could  hold 
his  own  again,  and  ventured  a  sociable 
remark.  Dennis  was  as  quick  as  he 
could  be,  but  the  priest  finished  his 
beef  first,  and  impatiently  waved  back 
a  noble  Sunday  pudding  which  Mrs. 
Dillon  was  proudly  bringing  in  at  the 
door.  "Run  for  the  mare  now,  if  you've 
had  enough,"  said  he,  and  Dennis  gave 
a  lingering  glance  at  the  pudding  and 
de^Darted. 

"  Lord  be  good  to  us,  but  he's  in  the 
hurry  !  "  he  grumbled,  as  he  went  at  a 
jog  trot  down  the  street.  It  was  not 
yet  one  o'clock  and  a  lovely  May  after- 
noon. The  season  was  early,  and  the 
maples  in  full  leaf  ;  the  prospect  of  a 
drive  out  into  the  coimtry,  with  a  light 
buggy,  and  isossibly  Fletcher's  best 
mare,  delighted  Dennis  Call  as  if  he 
were  a  school-boy.  He  marched  into  the 
stable- yard  with  most  imj)ortant  man- 
ners, and  said,  in  the  hearing  of  a  group 
of  stay-at-home  loungers,  that  Father 
Ryan  called  for  the  best  team  and  was 
in  great  haste. 

"  What's  up,  Dennis,  a  christening  ?  " 
inquired  an  amiable  idler  ;  but  Dennis 
plunged  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets 
and  calmly  tui'ned  away,  and  looked  up 
at  the  blue  sky  with  an  air  of  assui-ance, 
exactly  as  if  he  were  not  wishing  that 
he  knew,  himself.  Presently  he  stepped 
into  the  light  carriage  with  the  aii'  of  a 
lord,  and  whirled  out  of  the  yard. 

"  Which  waj'  now,  sir?"  he  asked  the 
l^riest,  who  was  already  waiting  at  his 
gate,  but  Father  Ryan  took  the  reins 
himself.  "I'm  afraid  you  might  go  too 
slow  for  me,"  he  said,  trying  to  give 
Dennis  a  droll,  reassuring  look,  but  he 
could  not  hide  the  provocation,  and 
even  grief,  that  he  evidently  felt.  "I 
don't  forget  that  you  are  used  to  heavy 
teaming,"  he  added,  and  they  both 
laughed  and  felt  much  more  at  ease. 
"  I  must  be  back  in  time  for  vespers," 
said  his  reverence,  as  they  j^assed  the 
church. 

The  sorrel  mare  sped  along  the  road  ; 
her  master  had  kept  her  in  for  his  own 
use  later  that  afternoon,  and  she  was  only 
too  fresh  and  ready.  For  a  while  they 
followed  the  main  road  toward  the  next 
large  town,  and  passed  many  of  their 
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acquaintances,  driving  or  on  foot,  and 
Dennis  was  not  without  pride  at  being 
seen  in  the  priest's  company  ;  but  sud- 
denly they  turned  into  a  rough,  seldom- 
travelled  by-way,  that  led  up  among  the 
hills.  It  seemed  as  if  the  errand  were 
to  some  person  in  trouble,  but  presently 
they  had  left  behind  what  appiiared  to 
be  "the  last  house.  This  was  a  strange 
path  to  foUow,  and  for  what  reason  had 
Father  Ryan  desired  a  comjjanion,  unless 
it  were  necessary  in  such  a  steej)  and 
almost  dangerous  ascent  ?  Once,  years 
before,  Dennis  had  climbed  by  this  de- 
serted road,  up  to  the  woodlands  of  the 
higher  hills  ;  he  had  been  gunning  with 
some  young  men,  and  he  remembered 
the  small,  lonely  farms  that  they  had 
just  passed,  and  how  poor  and  inhospit- 
able they  looked  in  the  winter  weather  ; 
in  fact,  his  remembrance  of  the  holiday 
was  not  bright  in  any  way,  because  he 
had  gained  but  a  poor  day's  sport. 
None  of  the  priest's  flock  lived  in  this 
direction,  that  was  one  sure  thing. 

The  road  seemed  to  grow  steeiser  and 
steeper,  the  sorrel  mare  stopjjed  once 
or  twice,  discouraged,  and  looked  ahead 
at  the  hard  cHmb.  There  were  dark 
hemlocks  and  pines  on  either  side,  illu- 
minated here  and  there  by  the  vivid 
green  of  young  birch  saplings  that 
stood  where  they  caught  the  sunlight. 
The  air  was  fresh  and  sweet,  there  were 
busy  birds  fluttering  and  calhng,  the 
Hght  tread  of  the  mare  seemed  to  dis- 
tui-b  the  secluded  region,  as  if  nothing 
had  passed  that  way  since  the  coming 
of  the  year. 

Father  Ryan  had  not  spoken  for  a 
long  time,  all  the  cheerfulness  had  fad- 
ed from  his  face.  "  Dennis  !  "  said  he, 
suddenly,  so  that  the  man  at  his  side 
turned,  startled  and  open-eyed  to  look 
at  him.  "  Dennis,  you  remember  that 
smart  young  Dan  Nolan,  Tom  Nolan's 
boy,  the  one  that  went  to  the  seminary 
for  a  while,  but  left  and  went  West  to 
be  a  railroad  man  ?  " 

"  I  does  mind  Danny  Nolan,  sir ;  they 
say  he's  got  rich.  Him  an'  John  Fin- 
nerty's  gerrl  is  courtin'  this  long  time, 
the  pritty  gerrl  Katy  ;  I  saw  her  com- 
ing out  from  mass  the  day.  John  Fin- 
nerty  do  be  tliinking  she's  got  a  great 
match,  the  b'y  always  says  in  his  letters 
that  he's  doing  tine." 


"  May  God  forgive  him  ! "  said  the 
priest,  under  his  breath. 

"  ^\Tiy,  in  coui-se  I'd  know  him  well, 
sir,"  Dennis  continued,  eagerly,  in  his 
most  communicative  manner.  "Wasn't 
he  brought  up  next  house  to  my  own 
by  the  mill  yard,  untQ  I  moved  to  the 
better  one  I'm  in  now,  thanks  be  to 
God,  the  other  one  being  dacint  to  look 
at,  but  very  damp  an'  the  cause  of  much 
sickness  to  everyone.  Oh,  but  the 
tine  letters  the  b'y  does  be  writing 
home,  they  brings  them  and  reads 
them  to  herself  an'  me ;  truth  is  Tom 
Nolan's  jDut  his  money  into  a  mine  that 
Danny's  knowing  to,  out  where  he 
is,  and  they've  been  at  me  wouldn't  I 
come  wid  'em.  Everyone  says  there 
do  be  a  power  o' money  in  it.  The  tark 
is  all  right,  but  for  Tom  not  having  got 
any  papers  ;  I'd  like  to  see  the  j^apers 
they  gives,  tirst ;  an'  I  think  meself,  sir, 
it's  the  same  with  Tom,  but  he  won't  let 
on." 

"My  God !"  said  the  old  priest  again. 

"  An'  John  Finnerty,  the  little  gerrl's 
fadther,  he  siut  free  hundred — 'twas 
all  he  had  laid  by — you  know  tlie  wife's 
a  great  spinder  —  an'  Danny  Nolan 
wrote  back  he'd  find  it  free  thousand 
this  time  next  year,  an'  herself  has  been 
in  the  street  goin'  to  the  shops  ivery 
night  since  then,  as  rich-feeling  as  a 
couthractor !  Katy,  the  young  thing, 
siiit  him  out  her  small  savings  she  got 
in  the  mill  that  she  was  keeping  to  buy 
her  wedding  with.  I  was  against  that 
when  they  tould  me,  but  she'd  sint  to 
Dan  and  he  wrote  a  great  letter  to  sind 
it  along,  an'  he'd  put  it  where  it  would 
grow.  '  Too  many  eggs  in  the  one  bas- 
ket,' says  I.  She's  awful  i^roud  of  Dan, 
and  he  do  be  always  writiu'  the  beauti- 
ful letters,  sir ;  but  he  does  be  knowing 
his  fadther  works  hard  aU  the  time, 
and  at  Christmas  last  year  divil  a  cint 
came  home  to  any  one  of  them.  They 
all  says  it  was  too  far  entirely  to  be 
gettiu'  prisents,  but  they'd  like  to  be 
showing  anything  they  got  the  lingth 
of  the  town.  TeU  me  now,  sir,  do  j& 
know  of  anything  wrong  ?  I  do  be 
thinkin'  you've  heard  bad  news.  I 
couldn't  tell  why " 

Father  Ryan  touched  the  horse  and 
gave  a  queer  groan  before  he  spoke. 

"The   truth  is   that  Dan   Nolan's  a 
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Bwindler,"  said  he.     "  Those  poor  souls  ther  Ryan,  slowly.    "  I  paid  the  most  of 

'U  never  see  their  money  again."  his  bills  myself  when  he  went  to  the  sem- 

"  Well,  something  held  me  back  from  inary.     Poor  Tom  Nolan  couldn't  do  it, 

him,    thanks    be    to    God  !  "   protested  with  his  small  wages  and  the  sickness 

Dennis  with  pride,  though   he  looked  and  trouble  he  used  to  have.     Danny 


'  Take  that,  will  you 


shocked  and  anxious.  "  I  come  very 
near  givin'  him  aU  I  had  too.  Whin  "a 
craze  gets  amongst  folks,  one  must  be 
doing  like  all  the  rest ;  ain't  it  so,  sir  ? 
And  that  Dan  was  the  best  scholar  in 
the  schools  here  ;  don't  you  mind  the 
praise  he'd  get  from  every  one,  an'  his 
fadther  was  proud  as  a  payeock.  I  does 
be  thinkin'  them  schools  has  their 
faults.  If  a  man  dies  now  an'  I'aves  a 
houseful  of  childher  they  don't  be  half 
so  fit  to  earn  their  bread  as  they  were 
in  the  old  times.  I'm  thinkin'  the  old 
folks  was  wiser  wit'  the  childher,  Father 
Ryan,  sir ! " 

"  There  never  was  a  boy  in  any  parish 
I  had  these  forty-five  years  that  I  took 
the  pains  with  I  did  with  him,"  said  Fa- 


was  my  :ilt:ir-l)oy— a  pretty  f:iec  lite  re 
was  on  him  and  a  laughing  eye.  He  al- 
ways stood  to  me  for  a  little  brother  of 
mine,  and  looked  the  very  marrow  of 
him  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  Tom  came 
to  tlie  mills.  My  little  brother  was  my 
playmate,  we  were  always  together  like 
twin  lambs.  I  can  mind  myself  now, 
and  I  running  home  alone,  crying,  to 
tell  my  poor  mother  that  we'd  run  away 
to  the  rocks,  and  a  great  wave  came  in 
and  licked  him  off  before  my  very  eyes, 
and  I  a  bit  higher  up  on  tlie  shore.  I 
wake  up  dreaming  of  him,  stitl'  with  the 
horror  and  a  cold  sweat  all  over  me, 
after  a  lifetime  that's  gone  between  me 
and  that  day.  I'm  an  old  man  now,  Den- 
nis Call,  and  my  mind's  always  been  in  a 
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priest's  holy  business.  But  I've  a  warm  Ian  then,  sir."  Dennis  tried  to  comfort 
Ii-ish  heai-t  in  me,  and  there  are  times  him  ;  he  had  seen  Father  Eyan  angry 
when  I'd  Hke  a  brother's  young  child,  and  stern,  but  never  cast  down  hke  this, 
or  one  of  my  sister's  that  I  left  long  They  came  to  an  open,  grassy  space 
ago  in  Kerry,  or  to  see  my  old  mother  on  a  slielf  of  the  great  hill.  At  one 
shake  her  head  and  have  the  laugh  ;it    side  was  the  cellar  where  a  house  had 

stood  long  ago  ;  some  roses 

still  grew  about  it,  and 
there  was  much  of  the  sol- 
enm  little  cyjiress  plant,  so 
often  seen  in  country  buiy- 
iiig-grounds,  growing  about 
the  crumbling  foundations 
and  straying  off  into  the 
grass.  There  was  a  smooth, 
broad  door-step  partly  over- 
grown, and  a  hojj-vine  was 
sending  up  its  determined 
shoots  near  by  where  it 
could  tiud  nothing  to  twine 
n])on.  The  old  door-step 
liad  evidently  served  as  a 
seat  for  stray  wanderers  ; 
t^^  W  there  was  a  place  before  it 

HJIk^  S  M  t  hat  had  been  worn  by  feet, 

^^^K  H  I  Hke    the  beginning  of  a 

^^^K^'  H  I  path.     The  house  had  been 

^^^^H^  W   ^h  iinue  many  years,  but  one 

^^^^BS/^.  J^^-'-'""  might  have  thought  that  its 

I^HP^. "  'tBPj:v\'.         "  -  u'liost  was   there,   and   the 

K^^^^  ■-^,  <loor-step  was  still  trodden 

f.  1  ly  those  unseen  inhabitants 

who  went  and  came.  The 
priest  may  have  thought 
this,  but  Dennis  saw  a  gun 
wad  lying  by  the  step,  and 
me,  and  I  sitting  there  in  the  long  a  little  bird  fluttered  away,  as  if  it  had 
winter  evening  in  my  still  house.  And  been  finding  a  few  stray  crumbs, 
when  that  young  Danny  Nolan  gave  a  There  was  a  magnificent  view  of 
smile  at  me,  hke  the  little  lad  that  went  the  widesjiread  lower  country — woods 
under  the  sea,  and  never  was  afraid,  or  and  clearings  and  bushy  pasture-lands 
trying  to  get  away  from  me  because  I  stretching  miles  upon  miles,  with  a  riv- 
was  the  priest,  I  liked  him  more  than  er  dividing  them  like  a  shining  ribbon  ; 
I  knew.  I  couldn't  see  then  why  he  and  white  villages,  with  their  tiny  spires 
shouldn't  make  a  great  man,  and  I  and  sprinkled  houses  and  heavy  dark 
helped  him  the  best  I  could.  I  know  miUs.  As  you  turned  the  other  way  you 
plenty  of  harm  of  him  now,  God  forgive  looked  up  the  dark  hiU  slope.  The  road 
him  and  bring  him  to  repentance."  aj^peared  to  end  here  by  the  deserted 

The  old  man  scowled  and  looked  away,     farm-stead,  but  some  winter  wood-roads 
His  heart  was  liUed  with  sorrow.     Den-    led  off  in  different  ilirectimis. 
nis's   ready   tongue    was    checked,    but        Father  Ryan  sto]i]u'(l  tlic  breathless 
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mai-e  and  got  down  clumsily.     "  We'll 
walk  from  here,  Dennis,"  he  said,  and 


he  was  grumbling  to  himself  about  the 
black  heart  of  Danny  Nolan.     "  I  begin 

to  tliink  that  sharp  wits  are  the  least  of  Dennis  also  alighted.    His  face  was  be- 
all  the  means  by  which  a  man  wins  true  fogged  with  perijlexity.     They  jjlimged 
success,"  said  Father  Ryan.  deep  into  the  woods  along  one  of  the 
"  Everybody  thought  well  of  Dan  No-  half-overgrown  winter  tracks  which  led 
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up  and  over  a  bigli  shoulder  of  the  great 
hUl. 

"  'Tis  like  the  way  to  the  cave  of  the 
foxy  'oman,"  said  Dennis,  half  aloud,  as 
a  dry  twig  whipped  him  in  the  face,  and 
Father  Ryan  heard  him  and  laughed. 

"  Well,  it's  wonderful  how  those  old 
tales  do  stay  in  the  mind,"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully. "  I  was  working  away  with  a  book 
yesterday,  a  fine  bard  knot  of  Latin  it 
was  too,  and  I  got  sleepy  and  not  a  bit 
could  I  think  of  but  how  did  the  stoiy 
of  the  Little  Cakeen  go  that  my  old 
granny  used  to  tell  me  before  she'd  give 
me  a  little  cakeen  herself  that  she'd  have 
hidden  in  her  blue  cloak.  I'd  be  afraid 
to  eat  it,  too,  after  the  tale.  Well,  I 
think  it  might  be  twenty  years  since  I 
thought  of  it,  but  I  could  not  rid  my 
mind  of  the  trick  of  that  foolish  story, 
and  it  kept  twirling  itself  round  and 
round  in  my  mind.  It  may  be  the  way 
with  old  folks.     I  begin  to  feel  old." 

"  'Twas  a  great  stoij  of  the  Little  Ca- 
keen," agreed  Dennis,  solemnly.  "I  do 
be  teUiug  it  to  the  chUdher ;  there's 
nothing  anybodys  tells  that  they'd  like 
so  well,  wid  their  little  screeches  always 
in  the  same  place.  'Twas  the  same  way 
wid  my  brothers  and  meseU  at  home. 
We'd  better  mind,  sir,  lest  ourselves  gets 
on  the  fox's  back  an'  into  his  big  mout'. 
Do  you  know  where  you  do  be  going?" 
Dennis  looked  about  him  anxiously. 

The  priest  only  laughed ;  a  queer  laugh 
it  was  that  might  mean  one  thing  or 
another.  "  Come  on  !  "  he  said.  "  You 
make  me  think  of  another  old  tale  they 
used  to  be  telling  at  home  about  one 
Mrs.  O'Flaherty's  donkey,  that  could  nei- 
ther go  nor  stand  still." 

At  this  moment,  when  the  conversa- 
tion had  taken  a  most  sociable  and  even 
merry  tone,  the  two  men  found  them- 
selves on  the  edge  of  the  thick  woods 
with  an  open,  partly  overgrown,  acre  of 
land  before  them.  The  seedling  pines 
had  covered  a  piece  of  land  cleared  and 
desei-ted  again  many  years  before  ;  they 
had  grown  close  to  the  tiuuble-down  old 
house,  which  had  sometimes  been  used 
as  a  shelter  by  lumbermen  who  were  at 
woi'k  among  the  hills,  or  sportsmen  who 
might  have  taken  refuge  thei-e  in  wet 
weather.  Dennis  was  astonished  to  find 
himself  there  ;  he  remembered  the  place 
well,  but  they'  had  reached  it  by  so  short 
Vol.  XIII.— (54 


a  jmtli  that  the  priest  seemed  to  have 
brought  him  by  the  aid  of  magic.  Den- 
nis had  taken  heart  at  a  change  for  the 
better  in  Father  Ryan's  manner  and  was 
already  preparing  to  laugh  at  the  ex- 
pected story  about  a  donkey,  but  Father 
Ryan  looked  stern  and  priestly  again  and 
began  to  stride  forward,  telUng  Dennis 
by  a  gesture  to  wait  outside  the  house. 
"'Tis  a  den  of  thieves  I'm  sure  now," 
muttered  Dennis,  but  he  followed  his 
companion  to  the  door  and  stood  there 
strong  and  sturdy  and  not  disjjleased, 
looking  about  him  suspiciously  like  a 
wary  sentinel. 

The  pi-iest  stepped  softly  on  the  past- 
ure turf  among  the  little  pine-trees  and 
entered  the  door  as  if  he  did  not  meau 
to  be  heard.  Immediately  there  was  a 
scufHe  and  crash  inside  and  the  jar  of 
a  heavy  fall,  upon  which  Dennis  Call 
rushed  in  with  his  eyes  dancing  and 
his  fists  clenched. 

There,  in  the  middle  of  the  dismal  rain- 
stained  room,  by  an  overtiirned  table  and 
broken  chair,  Father  Ryan  was  fighting 
with  a  younger  man  and  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  Dennis  pounced  down  and 
caught  the  fellow  oif  by  the  shoulders. 
His  great  thumbs  held  the  cords  like 
iron  bolts  ;  he  stood  the  rascal  back  on 
his  knees  and  gave  him  a  terrible  shak- 
ing. Dennis  had  been  a  tidy  man  at  a 
tight  when  he  was  younger,  and  his  rage 
revived  the  best  of  his  ex25erience.  "  Get 
up,  sir  ;  get  up,  your  riverence  !  "  he  com- 
manded, in  a  bold  voice.  "  L'ave  the  beg- 
gar to  me  !  "  and  he  kejjt  his  clutch  with 
one  hand  while  he  administered  a  suc- 
cession of  sound  blows  with  the  other. 
"  Take  that,  will  you  now,  Danny  Nolan, 
an'  that  wit'  it !  "  he  said,  scornfully. 
"  Is  it  fidl  of  drink  you  are,  I  do'  know, 
to  strike  down  an  old  an'  risiiicted  man 
that's  been  a  fadther  to  you  and  he  God's 
Ijriest  beside !  I'll  bate  the  life  out  of 
you  and  l'ave  you  here  to  the  crows  an' 
I  get  a  saucy  word  out  o'  your  head,  so 
there  now  !  "  and  Dennis  proceeded  to 
cuff  and  shake  his  captive  unmercifully. 

The  old  priest  looked  shocked  and 
shaken  ;  he  got  upon  his  feet  and  tried 
to  brush  tlae  dust  from  his  black 
clothes.  There  was  no  place  to  sit,  it 
was  a  dirty,  stifling  place,  and  he  turned 
and  went  swaying  with  faltering  stops 
to  the  door,  and  Dennis,  holding  the 
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young   man's   arm    in    au    uufliucliing 
grip,  went  after  him. 

"  Sit  clown  ou  the  stejj,  sir,"  he  said, 
anxiously,  to  the  old  man.  "  I  hope  it 
isn't  faint  you  are,  sir  V  " 

•Father  Kyau  seated  himself  upon  the 
crumbling  door-sill,  and  Dennis  backed 
himself  and  his  captive  against  a  bowl- 
der that  stood  in  front  of  the  old  house, 
close  by.  As  he  tm-ned  to  take  a  good 
look  at  Dan  Nolan  a  feeling  of  contempt 
stole  into  his  honest  face.  In  the  clear 
light  the  young  man  looked  so  colorless 
and  disreputable,  wrecked  and  ruined 
by  an  only  too  evident  life  of  vice  and 
ignorance  of  every  sort  of  decent  be- 
havior that  he  seemed  but  a  poor  an- 
tagonist for  a  man  like  Dennis  Call. 
There  was  little  left  of  his  bojash  good 
looks  and  line  spirit.  He  must  have 
thrown  Father  Eyan  by  some  trick  that 
caught  him  unprepared,  for  in  sjjite  of 
his  age  the  i^riest  looked  almost  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  Dennis  felt  a 
strange  anxiety  as  he  saw  how  badly 
out  of  breath  Father  Ryan  was  still, 
and  what  bad  color  had  come  to  his 
lips. 

"Will  I  get  you  a  sup  of  water,  sir  ?  " 
he  asked,  eagerly.  "  This  thing  'ont 
run  away  ;  or  I'll  just  stun  the  poor  cr'a- 
ture  a  bit  wit'  me  fist  so  he  can't  stej) 
foot  an'  he  tries.  I'm  afraid  you're  bad 
off,  sir,  so  I  am." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Father  Ryan.  "  Let 
go  his  arm  now." 

"I  don't  dare  I'ave  him  go,  sii-,"  pro- 
tested Dennis. 

"Let  go  his  arm.  Stand  out,  Dan  ! " 
and  a  strange  light  blazed  in  the  old 
man's  eyes.  Danny  Nolan,  in  his  smart, 
dirty,  city-made  clothes,  stood  out  a 
step  in  front  of  Dennis,  a  poor  wretched 
image  of  a  young  man  as  ever  startled 
the  sqiiirrels  and  jays  of  that  wild,  de- 
serted bit  of  country.  He  cast  a  furtive 
glance  to  right  and  left,  but  the  old 
priest  raised  a  warning  hand. 

"  No,  you  won't  run,  Dan,  my  boy," 
he  said.  "  My  old  heart  is  ready  to 
break  at  the  sorry  sight  of  you.  Those 
poor  legs  of  yoiirs  would  throw  you  be- 
fore you  could  run  a  rod.  Take  out  the 
money  that's  in  your  pockets.  Dennis, 
keep  your  eye  on  him  now.  Take  it 
out,  I  say  !  " 

Father  Eyan  rose  to  his  great  height 


with  a  black  and  angry  look  ;  his  years 
seemed  to  fall  off  his  shoulders  like  a 
cloak,  and  Dennis  stepped  forward  ea- 
ger for  the  fray.  The  fellow  was  at  bay. 
He  looked  for  a  moment  as  sharp  and 
ugly  as  a  weasel,  then  the  cowardice  in 
him  showed  itself,  lie  began  to  whimper 
and  weaken,  and  so  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"  It  is  in  the  State's  Prison  that  you 
ought  to  be.  I  know  it  well,"  said  Fa- 
ther Eyan,  sternly. 

"  Will  I  give  him  a  nate  kick  or  two, 
your  riverence?"  inquired  Dennis,  sug- 
gestively. "Maybe  'twill  help  him  to 
mind  what  you  do  be  sajing,  the  dirty 
bla'guard." 

Danny  Nolan,  still  whimpering,  took 
something  from  his  pocket  and  droj^ped 
it  before  him  on  the  turf.  "  There  now," 
he  said,  trying  to  be  bold,  "  Let  me  go." 

"Go  thi-ough  his  iiockets  yourself, 
Dennis,"  said  the  priest,  and  he  stood 
watching,  while  this  business  was  care- 
fully accomjjlished,  and  a  httle  heap  of 
coimterfeit  bills  was  gathei-ed  at  their 
feet,  which  Dennis  had  sought  for  with 
little  tenderness.  "  What  have  you  hid- 
den in  the  house  beside  ?  "  he  demanded, 
looking  up  in  black  rage,  as  Danny  No- 
lan stood  there,  surly  and  flushed. 

"  If  'twas  my  last  word,  I'd  tell  you 
the  same,"  he  answered.  "  There's  no 
more  but  this.  I  was  only  waiting  till 
evening,  so  I'd  get  away.  There's  two 
dollars  there  that's  good,"  he  added, 
sulkily  touching  the  money 'with  his 
foot. 

"Ye'd  best  give  it  to  his  riverence 
for  a  collection  then,"  Dennis  advised. 
"  Ain't  you  the  dirthy  divil ! " 

"I've  had  awful  hard  luck,"  said  Dan- 
ny, in  a  giieved  tone.  "'Twas  a  man 
on  the  cars  give  me  this " 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  straight  to 
those  who  were  youi"  friends  ? "  said 
Father  Ryan,  sadly.  "  You  have  been 
robbing  those  that  loved  you  and  tak- 
ing their  little  earnings — you  are  a  liar 
and  a  thief.  How  will  you  face  them 
now  and  go  to  them  for  "food  and  shel- 
ter. Who'll  want  to  give  you  a  day's 
work  ?  You  have  been  living  -with 
cheats  and  liars  ;  see  what  they  have 
done  for  you,  and  how  rich  and  hajipy 
you  come  home  to  those  that  have 
praised  you  the  length  of  th{^  town. 
What  do  you  mean  to  do  V  " 
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"They're  out  after  me;  the  officers 
are  out  after  me,  sir."  The  poor  rascal 
instantly  tiimed  to  his  old  friend  for 
hell).  "  I  can't  stop  here,  'twas  the  man 
that  gave  me  this  stuff  to  get  rid  of  it 
himself,  and  then  went  and  told." 

"  You  sent  down  to  the  mills  to  some 
fellows  you  thought  bad  enough  to  buy 
this  trash.  Don't  lie  to  me,  Dan  !  You 
have  fallen  into  this  sort  of  thing  by 
your  own  choice.  Come  now,  if  Dennis 
and  I  will  stand  by  you  will  you  try  to 
be  decent  and  live  honest  ?  You'U  be 
dead  this  time  next  year  if  you  don't, 
and  there's  God's  truth  for  you.  I'll 
try  you  this  once  more,  God  helping 
me.  I'll  not  send  you  home  to  those 
that  aren't  able  to  keep  you.  I've  a  lit- 
tle money  put  by,  and  I'U  lend  you 
something  for  those  you  have  robbed 
and  cheated  with  your  stories  about  the 
mine." 

"I  was  cheated  myself  in  the  first 
place,  Father  Ryan,"  said  Nolan.  Then 
he  fell  to  sobbing  and  covered  his  face 
with  both  his  hands.  "  I've  been  bad, 
you're  right,  sir,  but  oh,  try  me  again. 
I  don't  know  what'll  I  do.  I'm  starved 
here,  and  every  bush  that  rustles  turns 
me  cold  these  three  nights.  I'U  do  the 
best  I  can,  sir.  I  wouldn't  have  said 
it  so  easy  yesterday,  but  I'm  beat  to 
the  ground  now.  Everybody's  turned 
against  me.  I  thought  some  friends  of 
mine  would  be  here  last  night " 

"  Come,  stand  uj)  an'  behave  like  a 
man  ! "  Dennis  gave  him  a  vigorous 
jerk  by  way  of  stimulant.  "  We  mane 
no  harm  by  the  likes  of  you.  Do  now 
as  Father  Ryan  says,  since  he's  so  will- 
ing to  try  you."  There  was  kindliness 
in  his  tone,  though  the  shake  was  con- 
tradictory. "  I'll  stand  by  you  meself 
for  Father  Ryan's  pleasure,  but  it  goes 
hard  wid  me  to  say  the  word." 

"  You'll  come  to  me  this  evening  at 
eight  o'clock,"  said  the  priest.  "  I'll 
be  thinking  what's  best  to  do.  I  can't 
stand  between  you  and  the  laws  you've 
broken.  You'll  stay  at  my  house  the 
night.  Mrs.  Dillon  'U  be  washing  in 
the  morning,  the  first  thing  is  to  make 
you  look  decent.  Then  I'll  find  a  way 
to  talk  with  your  father,  poor  honest 
man  ! " 

"I'd  as  soon  go  cho]5  at  Tom  Nolan 
wit'  me  axe,"  muttered  Dennis. 


The  priest  stooped  and  struck  a  match 
on  the  gray  rock  and  touched  it  to  the 
counterfeit  bills,  stirring  them  now  and 
then  with  his  foot  as  they  smouldered. 
When  the  few  ashes  began  to  blow  in 
the  light  spring  wind,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle left  but  an  ugly  small  sear  in  the 
green  turf,  Father  Ryan  held  out  his 
hand  and  Danny  Nolan  tried  not  to  see 
it  and  turned  away.  The  old  priest  could 
not  help  a  sigh.  Then  the  young  man, 
who  had  known  every  sin,  threw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  of  this  merciful  old 
fi-iend.  No  matter  if  Dennis  stood  by 
with  his  aggravating  sense  of  honesty, 
his  narrow  exjjerience  of  a  stupid  mill 
town,  Dan  Nolan  caught  hold  of  Father 
Ryan's  hand  and  climg  to  it  as  if  his 
whole  heart  were  spent  in  love  and  grat- 
itude. "  O  God,  help  me  ;  I'll  not  fail 
you  this  night,  sir.  'Tis  the  Lord  sent 
you  to  me,  sir.  'Tis  you  were  always 
good  to  me  when  I  was  a  little  boy  mind- 
ing the  altar,  sir." 

"  You  were  alwaj's  great  wit'  your  fine 
words  and  your  smart  letters,"  grum- 
bled Dennis,  who  in  spite  of  himself  was 
much  affected.  If  his  own  sons  should 
ever  go  wrong,  God  send  them  such  a 
friend.  "  See  now  that  you  give  his  riv- 
erence  satisfaction  for  all  the  trouble 
he's  taking,  and  pay  him  back  his  money 
too.  There's  work  enough  if  you'd  only 
be  dacint,  but  if  I'd  hear  from  any  of 
your  tricks,  or  you'd  be  doing  harm 
among  the  young  folks.  Lord  be  good 
to  me  but  I'd  be  the  one  to  break  your 
neck,  so  I  would.  When  I  think  of  that 
l^ritty  gerrl  you've  fooled !  " 

"Don't  shame  the  man  any  more. 
We'll  give  him  his  chance  to  do  better. 
'Tis  God  does  the  same  every  day  for  you 
and  me,"  said  Father  Ryan. 

The  May  wind  in  the  pine- woods  was 
like  the  sound  of  the  sea  as  the  two  el- 
der men  turned  away  to  go  down  the 
hill,  not  once  looking  back.  The  old 
priest  left  Dan  Nolan  behind  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  him,  and  Dennis  was  awed 
into  si)eechlessncss  as  he  walked  along- 
side. 

The  sorrel  mare  was  restless.  She  had 
unwisely  browsed  the  sharjD  -  thorned 
sproiiting  rose-bushes,  and  had  got  the 
reins  tangled  about  her  feet.  Father 
Ryan  clindied  into  the  carriage,  he  be- 
gan to  feel  lame  and  tired,  and  Dennis, 
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still  silent,  took  the  mare  by  the  head 
and  led  her  carefully  down  the  steeliest 
part  of  tlie  road.  When  they  came  to 
the  lowest  slope  of  the  hill  he  got  in  and 
took  the  reins,  and  they  went  quickly 
home.  The  church-bells  began  to  ring 
for  vespers  as  they  neared  the  town. 

"  I'll  be  a  tiifle  late,  I'm  sorry,"  said 
the  priest.  "Leave  me  at  the  church 
and  you  go  on  with  the  mare,  Denny. 
Oh,  I'm  all  right,  'twas  fine  and  pleasant 
in  the  green  woods.  It  seems  long  to 
me  since  mass  was  over." 

"My  saints  in  heaven,  but  ain't  he 
the  father  to  us ! "  exclaimed  Dennis,  a 
moment  later.  He  stiU  felt  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  excitement  and  adventiu'e, 
but  after  they  had  parted  at  the  church 
something  choked  him,  as  he  thought  of 
Father  Eyan's  figure  as  he  had  seen 
him  go  along  the  Httle  j)ath  to  the  ves- 
try, with  that  dust  on  the  back  of  his 
coat.  As  he  came  back  to  the  church 
himself  he  overtook  Mary  O'DonneU, 
who  greeted  him  with  pleasure  and 
even  curiosity,  and  some  other  friends 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  awaj'  with  the  priest.  The  parish- 
ioners were  used  to  being  ignorant 
about  most  of  Father  Eyan's  affairs,  a 
priest  could  never  make  talk  about  his 
errands  of  business  and  mercy  as  an- 
other man  could. 

The  warm  May  Sunday  indeed  seemed 
long,  the  vesper  service  did  not  often  at- 
tract Dennis  Call.  He  was  always  in  his 
place  at  mass,  but  he  took  his  Sunday 
sleep  and  stroll  in  the  afternoon.  He 
made  himself  easy  in  the  corner  of  the 
pew,  he  picked  some  pine-needles  out 
of  the  cuff  of  his  coat,  and  he  said,  a 
little  grudgingly,  a  prayer  for  Danny 
Nolan.  He  noticed  that  there  was  a 
bruise  beginning  to  show  itself  on  the 
old  priest's  forehead,  and  how  the 
hands  trembled  that  were  lifted  at  the 


altar.  The  doctor  had  been  known  to 
say  that  Father  Eyau  was  not  a  sound 
man,  that  he  had  better  not  take  long 
walks  alone  any  more,  or  overtax  him- 
self as  he  often  did,  and  Dennis  won- 
dered vaguely  if  this  were  not  the  rea- 
son he  had  been  called  upon  that  day 
for  company. 

"  I'd  like  to  clout  the  saucy  bla'guard 
a  coui^le  o'  times  more,"  he  grumbled 
to  himself,  but  his  heart  was  not  with- 
out compassion,  his  own  boys  were  just 
beginning  to  put  on  the  airs  and  to 
share  the  ambitions  of  men,  and  poor 
Tom  Nolan,  his  old  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, must  hear  sad  news  of  Danny,  and 
that  soon.  Dennis  blinked  his  sleejay 
eyes  and  looked  reverently  at  Father 
Eyan's  tail  figure  at  the  altar.  The  set- 
ting sun  brought  out  the  color  and  tar- 
nished gold  thread  of  the  worn  vest- 
ments. The  pajjer  flowers  that  a  French 
woman  had  made  new  at  Easter  looked 
gay  and  almost  real  in  the  pleasant  light. 

"  'Tis  in  many  strange  places  that  a 
jDriest  does  be  having  to  serve  God," 
said  Dennis  to  himself.  "  I'm  thinking 
Danny  Nolan  '11  Ught  out  this  night  wit' 
the  two  dollars,  an'  we'U  see  no  more  of 
him.  Faix,  'twould  be  best  for  him, 
the  young  fool ;  the  likes  of  him  will 
break  every  heart,  stay  or  go  !  " 

That  night,  however,  just  at  dark, 
Dan  Nolan  came  across  the  fields  and 
presently  stole  out  from  a  thicket  at  the 
foot  of  the  priest's  little  garden,  and 
went  into  the  house.  The  lights  were 
bright,  there  was  a  good  supper  on  the 
table.  A  terrible  sea  of  wickedness  was 
near  to  dragging  him  down.  As  the 
hungry  crestfallen  offender  sat  there, 
abashed  by  all  the  light  and  good 
cheer,  the  old  man's  tired  face  shone 
with  golden  hopefulness.  Father  Evan 
even  persuaded  himself  that  the  look  of 
his  own  young  brother  had  come  back 
again  into  Danny  Nolan's  eyes. 
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OU  may  well  suppose  that  same  cause,  had  arranged  a  tour  througli 
here  in  Paris  the  an-  the  principal  towns  of  France,  under  the 
uouncement  of  your  Uni-  orders  of  M.  Thierry.  I  had  been  of  the 
versal  Exposition  is  in  party  in  this  case  also.  I  had  gone  with 
:  :  .'  everybody's  thoughts,  the  j^layers  to  Dijon,  to  Lyons,  and  to 
'  » '^  The  first  idea  of  the  di-  Marseilles,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
rector  of  the  Comedie  Franjaise  was  quisite  memories  of  mj'  youth.  I  de- 
to  visit  it  at  the  head  of  his  whole  com-  scribed  from  day  to  day,  in  the  paper 
pany.  The  moment  was  propitious,  for  which  I  was  writing  (although  I  was 
About  once  in  ten  years  the  Theatre  then  but  little  known),  the  ovations 
Fran9ais  is  compelled  to  close  for  a  tendered  in  each  of  these  cities  to  that 
month  or  two,  for  repairs  to  the  audi-  incomjDarable  troojs  of  players, 
torium.  Naturally,  the  summer  season  How  much  happier  still  I  should  have 
is  chosen  for  this  ;  and  it  is  a  tradition  been  if  I  could  have  set  sail  with  them 
that  during  these  fifty  or  sixty  days  of  for  America  and  have  followed  them  to 
enforced  idleness  the  troupe  shall  either  Chicago  !  It  is  going  to  be  necessary 
go  into  the  provinces  or  abroad,  to  give  to  close  the  Theatre  for  the  month  of 
performances  and  extend  the  taste  for  next  July  ;  the  repairs  needed  in  the 
its  repertoire.  auditorium  are  urgent  and  cannot  be 
Ten  years  ago,  under  the  orders  of  neglected  longer.  This  gave  an  un- 
M.  Perrin,  it  went  to  London,  and  I  equalled  pretext  for  making  some  tour 
accompanied  it  in  the  capacity  of  his-  or  other.  Then  there  were  no  risks  to 
toriograjjher.  The  English  gave  us  a  re-  ran  ;  for  adventurous  managers,  of 
ception  which  I  shall  never  forget  in  my  whom  there  are  so  many  in  America, 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  be  more  had  ah-eady  come  to  tem^^t  M.  Jules 
coiu-teous  and  at  the  same  time  more  Claretie,  and  submit  to  him  advanta- 
splendid.  I  shall  retain  a  life-long  geous  and  even  brilliant  proposals, 
remembrance  of  the  first  performance,  Besides,  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
with  which  these  evenings  were  opened,  views  of  the  Comt'tlie  Francyaise  to  make 
When  the  curtain  went  up,  aU  the  troupe  money  out  of  its  name.  All  that  it 
was  ranged  in  a  semi-circle  about  the  two  would  have  expected  in  the  matter 
busts  of  Shakesjieare  and  Molicre.  On  would  be  to  get  back  without  expenses, 
the  right  and  left,  standing  apart  from  and  to  return  from  the  journey  without 
the  group,  were,  on  the  one  side,  Mile,  its  having  cost  the  common  treasui-y 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  a  linen  tunic,  sim-  (the  caisse  sociale)  any  loss.  As  to  this 
pie  and  serious,  without  a  single  jewel,  there  was  no  doubt.  The  exi^enses  of 
leaning  against  the  pedestal  of  a  bust  the  trip,  however  large  they  would  have 
of  tragedy  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  Mile,  been,  would  have  been  covered  —  and 
Croizette,   then  in  the  full  splendor  of  more. 

her  beauty  and  her  reputation,  dazzUng  The  plan  was  very  seductive   to  M. 

with  freshness  and  sparkling  with  dia-  Jules  Claretie — and  to  me  still  more  so. 

monds,    in   the   costume   of    CeUmene,  I  pushed  it  with  all  my  energies  ;  at  the 

and  with  her  fan  in  her  hand.  age  which  I  have  reached  it  was  the  last 

It  was  a  sight  at  once  splendid  and  opportunity  which  would  ever  be  offered 

charming.      There  was   not  in   all  the  me  to  visit  America.     I  should  have  a 

company   a   single   artist  whose  name  good  reason  for  going  if  I  could  make 

was   not   celebrated,    or   at    all    events  the  trip  among  the  luggage  of  the  Co- 

weU    known.       The    performance    was  medie  Fran9aise,  of  which  I  am,  so  to 

only  one  long  triumph.  speak,  the  titular  critic  ;  but  if  it  stayed 

Ten  years  before,  the  same  company,  in  France,  why  of  course  I  should  have 

driven  away  from  the   theatre   by  the  to  stay  there   too.      Farewell,  my  last 
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dream  of  bupe  !  for  how  would  it  look 
if,  without  any  outside  motive,  I  should 
sever  the  bouds  of  daily  duties  aud  hab- 
its which  attach  me  to  Paris,  to  say 
uothiug  of  sjjendiug  so  large  a  sum, 
without  auy  comijeusation  for  it  all  ? 
So  I  did  my  best  to  persuade  everybody 
in  favor  of  the  plan.  I  did  not  succeed. 
The  scheme  of  the  trip  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
decision  will  be  reversed — a  fact  which 
I  bitterly  regret. 

Should  you  like  to  know  the  reason 
of  this  saciifice — or  rather,  the  reasons  ? 
For  there  are  several ;  and  among  them 
some  which  are  not  told,  but  which  I 
will  tell  you  all  the  same,  for  over  there 
in  the  United  States  these  indiscretions, 
which  will  never  come  back  to  us,  will 
make  no  difference. 

You  know  that  the  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise  receives  a  considerable  subvention 
from  the  state.  But  the  princiijle  of 
this  subsidy  has  been  for  some  years 
violently  attacked  in  our  Chamber. 
Many  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  pro- 
vinces look  jealously  U230n  the  favors 
granted  to  a  house  which  seems  to  them 
to  be  exclusively  Parisian.  They  ask 
what  interest  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Brest, 
Bordeaux,  and  Carpentras  have  in  jaay- 
ing  a  comj^any  of  comedians  which  per- 
forms in  Paris  ?  which  only  serves  to 
heighten  the  lustre  of  the  capital  and 
to  give  i^leasure  to  Parisians  ? 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  very  false  idea  ; 
but  it  gains  ground  every  year,  and 
many  good  judges  foresee  "the  moment 
when  it  mil  rally  a  majority  which  will 
altogether  su25press  theatrical  subsidies. 
This  will  be  the  end  of  the  Comedie 
Franyaise  ;  and  a  whole  past  of  art  and 
glory  will  crumble  in  an  instant.  I 
myself  believe  that  this  solution  is 
imavoidable  ;  but  still  it  seems  to  me 
necessary  to  delay  the  termination  as 
long  as  possible. 

Well !  the  provinces  would  look  with 
very  great  disfavor  on  the  Comedie 
Franjaise  carrying  abroad  MoHere, 
Beaumarchais,  Augier,  and  Dumas. 
They  would  not  fail  to  cry:  "It  is  we 
who  pay  for  it ;  and  when  the  company 
leaves  Paris  it  rushes  off  to  Chicago, 
meaning  to  make  a  lot  of  money  !  Why 
Bhould  we  continue  to  give  it  ours  ?  " 

This  reasoning   would    not    have    a 


shade  of  common-sense  ;  but  it  would 
be  urged  without  any  doubt,  and  wovdd 
probably  have  all  the  more  influence 
upon  people's  minds  because  it  is  per- 
fectly absurd.  It  is  a  hundred  to  one, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise  allowed  itself  this  excursion  to  the 
United  States  its  resources  would  be 
cut  off  when  it  came  back. 

This  consideration,  which  is  of  the 
political  sort,  is  the  one  which  weighed 
most  in  the  minds  of  the  ministry'  ;  and 
you  know  that  the  Comedie  Francaise  is 
not  allowed  to  go  away  without  the 
formal  authorization  of  the  government. 
This  was  refused  ;  and  even  in  case 
there  should  be  a  change  of  ministn% 
the  new  minister  of  the  line  arts  would 
be  influenced  by  the  same  reasons. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Comedie 
Franyaise  itself  has  personal  reasons  for 
dreading  this  excursion.  The  company 
is  composed  of  two  elements,  the  veter- 
ans, who  are  very  celebrated  and  whose 
names  would  have  some  jsrestige  even  at 
Chicago,  and  the  young  jjeople,  some  of 
whom  have  a  great  deal  of  talent,  but  a 
talent  not  yet  sufficiently  proved,  and  of 
which  the  reijutation  has  not  yet  passed 
beyond  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  former, 
it  must  be  said,  would  not  care  to  make 
so  long  a  journey.  Some  of  them  would 
undoubtedly  undertake  it  individually, 
for  their  own  benefit,  with  the  idea  of 
making  a  neat  sum  and  bringing  back 
what  we  call  in  France  "  a  pot  of  mon- 
ey." But  to  go  out  there,  so  far,  in  a 
body,  to  distribute  the  j^'ofits  among 
the  whole  ?  and  besides,  would  there 
be  any  j^rofits  ?  This  prospect  did  not 
smile  upon  them.  "Better  stay  at 
home,"  they  said. 

Yes,  but  the  Comedie  Francaise  with- 
out these — it  would  still  be  the  Comedie 
Francaise  decapitated  ;  and  they  surely 
could  be  compelled  to  go?  But  the  two 
parties  could  not  be  brought  together 
unless  one  of  them  had  its  whole  heart 
in  the  affair  energeticaUy ;  and  they 
would  come  to  it  with  a  bad  grace.  I 
know  some  of  them  who  have  no  desii'e 
to  expose  to  new  publics  a  reputation 
slowly  and  laboriously  gained  in  Paris, 
or  to  compromise  themselves  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  American  press,  which  might 
sav  "  Ce  n'eal  que  vela .'  "  (So  that's  all  it 
is?) 
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The  young  j)eople  were  more  enthusi- 
astic for  the  idea.  It's  so  diverting,  when 
you're  between  twenty-five  and  forty,  to 
see  new  countries  !  Still  there  were 
some  who  hesitated  and  who  grumbled 
under  their  breath.  We  are  very  do- 
mestic in  France,  oh,  very  domestic  ! 
You  have  no  idea  in  America  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  word,  and  perhaps  you  haven't 
its  equivalent  in  your  language  ; — for 
nothing  is  less  American  than  the  lik- 
ing for  the  chimney-corner  at  home, 
the  dread  of  quitting  your  slippers,  and 
of  breaking  off  the  cherished  habits  of 
your  everj-day  life. 

So  when  Jules  Claretie  hazarded  the 
proposal,  he  did  not  tind  in  the  company 
the  enthusiasm  which  was  necessary  if 
he  was  to  plead  the  cause  of  this  toiu'  at 
the  ministry. 


Finallj- — and  I  am  somewhat  ashamed 
to  betray  to  you  the  secret  of  this  last 
motive,  for  I  know  you  will  laugh  at  it ; 
but  still,  it  drojjped  a  great  weight  into 
the  scale — it  is  clear  that  if  the  Comedie 
Fran(;aise  were  to  make  the  voyage  it 
would  all  have  to  embark  in  the  same 
ship.  Now,  supijose  there  should  be  an 
accident !  There  would  be  the  whole 
Maison  de  Molicre  swallowed  \\p  in  the 
bosom  of  the  deep  !  Once  these  play- 
ers had  disappeared  there  would  be  no 
reconstituting  the  company  ;  and  you 
cannot  imagine  the  inextricable  com- 
plications which  would  come  up  in  its 
liquidation. 

"  And  this  is  why,"  as  Sganarelle  says, 
"  Your  daughter  is  dumb."  This  is  why 
we  are  not  going  to  Chicago ;  and  I  am 
veiy  sorry  for  it. 
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ly  George  W.  Cable. 


ONE  day  a  h  u m  m  i  n  g  -  bird  got 
caught  in  a  cobweb  in  our  green- 
house. It  had  no  real  need  to 
seek  that  dank,  artificial  heat,  for  we 
were  in  the  very  heart  of  that  Creole 
summer-time  when  bird-notes  are  only 
fewer  than  sunbeams,  and  the  flowers  of 
field  and  garden  are  in  such  multitude 
they  seem  to  follow  one  about,  offering 
theii-  honeys  and  perfumes  and  begging 
to  be  gathered.  Our  child  saw  the  em- 
bodied joy  fall,  a  joy  no  longer,  among 
the  few  tropical  things  that  had  been 
its  lure,  seized  it,  and  clasping  it  too 
tightly,  brought  it  to  me  dead. 


He  cried  so  over  the  loss  that  I  fore- 
bore  to  moraUze  or  chide,  and  promised 
to  have  it  stuffed.  This  is  how  I  came 
to  know  Manouvrier,  the  Taxidermist 
in  St.  Peter  Street. 

I  passed  his  place  twice  before  I 
found  it.  The  front  shop  was  very 
small,  dingily  clean  and  scornfully  un- 
mercantile.  Of  the  veiy  few  specimens 
of  his  skill  to  be  seen  round  about  not 
one  was  on  parade,  yet  everyone  was 
somehow  an  achievement,  a  happy  sur- 
prise, a  lasting  delight.  I  admit  that 
taxidermy  is  not  classed  among  the  fines 
arts  ;  but  you  know  there  is  a  way  of 
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niiikiiig  cvervthiug — auythiny — an  art 
instead  of  a  craft  or  a  pomiuerce,  and 
such  was  the  way  of  this  shojj's  hifjf, 
dark,  haii-j'-faced,  shaggy-headed  mas- 
ter. I  saw  his  unsmiling  face  soften 
and  his  eye  grow  kind  as  mine  Ughted 
up  wth  approbation  of  his  handiwork. 

When  I  handed  him  the  humming- 
bird he  held  it  tenderly  in  his  wide 
pahu,  and  as  I  was  wondering  to  myself 
how  such  a  hand  as  that  could  manipu- 
late frail  and  tiny  things  and  bring 
forth  dehcate  results,  he  looked  into  my 
face  and  asked,  with  a  sort  of  magiste- 
rial gentleness : 

"How  she  git  kill',  dat  lill'  bird?" 

I  told  him.  I  could  feel  my  mood 
and  words  take  their  tone  from  him, 
though  he  outwardly  heard  me  through 
ANuth  entire  impassiveness  ;  and  when  I 
finished,  I  knew  w^e  were  friends.  I 
presently  ventured  to  jjraise  the  speci- 
men of  his  skill  nearest  at  hand  ;  a  wild 
tiu'key  listening  alarmedly  as  if  it  would 
the  next  instant  utter  that  ringing 
"  quit ! "  which  makes  each  separate  drop 
of  a  hunter's  blood  tingle.  But  with  an 
odd  languor  in  his  gravity,  he  replied  : 

"  Now,  dass  not  well  make  ;  Ht'  bit 
worse,  bad  enough  to  put  in  frawnt 
window.     I  take  you  inside  ;  come." 

We  i^assed  through  into  a  private 
workroom  immediately  behind  the 
shop.  His  wife  sat  there  sewing ;  a 
broad,  motherly  woman  of  forty-five, 
fat,  tranquU,  kind,  with  an  old  eye,  a 
young  voice,  and  a  face  that  had  got  its 
general  flabbiness  through  much  j^ad- 
dling  and  gnawing  of  other  women's 
teething  babes.  She  sat  still  unintro- 
duced,  but  welcomed  me  with  a  smile. 

I  was  saying  to  her  husband  that  a 
humming-bird  was  a  very  small  thing 
to  ask  him  to — But  he  stopf)ed  me  with 
his  lifted  pahu. 

"  My  fran',  a  humming-bii'd  has  dthe 
passione' — dthe  egstasee' !  One  drop 
of  blood  wid  the  pas-sione  in  it " — He 
waved  his  hand  with  a  jerk  of  the 
thumb  in  disdain  of  spoken  words,  and 
it  was  I  who  added, 

"  Is  bigger  than  the  sun  ?  " 

"  Hah ! "  was  aU  he  uttered  in  ap- 
proval, turning  as  if  to  go  to  work.  I 
feared  I  had  disappointed  him. 

"  God  measures  by  the  soul,  not  by 
the  size,"  I  sug":ested.     But  he  would 


say  no  more,  and  his  wife  put  in  as  soft- 
ly as  a  kettle  beginning  to  sing, 

"  Ah,  ha,  ha  !  I  thing  thaz  where  the 
good  God  show  varrie  good  sanse." 

I  began  looking  here  and  there  in 
heartiest  admiration  of  the  products  of 
his  art  and  presently  M'e  wei'C  again  in 
fuU  sympathy  and  talkLug  eagerly.  As 
I  was  going  he  touched  my  arm  : 

"  You  will  say  de  soul  is  part'  from 
dat  liir  bird.  And — yass  ;  but"  —  he 
let  a  gesture  s^Deak  the  rest. 

"  I  know,"  replied  I ;  "  you  propose 
to  make  the  soul  seem  to  come  back 
and  leave  us  its  j)ortrait.  I  believe  you 
will."  Whereujjon  he  gave  me  his  first, 
faint  smile,  and  detained  me  with  an- 
other touch. 

"M'sieu'  Smeet;  when  you  was 
bawn  ?  " 

"I?  October  12, 1844.  Why  do  vou 
ask?" 

"  O  nut'n ;  only  I  thing  you  make 
me  luck  ;  twel',  h-eighteen,  fawty-fo' — 
I  play  me  doze  numb'r'  in  de  lott'ree 
to-day." 

"Whj',  iDshaw!  you  don't  play  the 
lottery,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Yass.  I  play  her  ;  why  not  ?  She 
make  me  reeeh  some  doze  day'.  Win 
fifty  doUah  one  time  laz  year." 

The  soft  voice  of  the  wife  spoke  up — 
"  An'  sjsend  it  all  to  the  wife  of  my  dead 
brother.  What  use  him  be  reech?  I 
thing  he  dawn't  stofif  bird'  no  betteli." 

But  the  husband  resjionded  more 
than  half  to  himself, 

"  Yass,  I  thing  mebbe  I  stofl'  him  lilF 
mo'  betteh." 

When,  some  days  afterward  I  called 
again,  thinking  as  I  drew  near  how 
much  fineness  of  soul  and  life,  seen  or 
unseen,  must  have  existed  in  earUer 
generations  to  have  produced  this  man, 
I  noticed  the  inconsj)icuous  sign  over 
his  door,  P.  T.  B.  Manouvrier,  and  as 
he  led  me  at  once  into  the  back  room  I 
asked  him  jjlaj'fully  what  such  princely 
abundance  of  initials  might  stand  for. 

"  Doze  ?  Ah,  doze  make  only  Pas- 
Trop-Bon." 

I  appealed  to  his  wife  ;  but  she,  with 
her  soft,  placid  laugh,  would  only  con- 
firm him  : 

"  Yass  ;  Pastropbon  ;  he  like  that 
name.  Daz  all  de  way  I  cull  him — Pas- 
tropbon." 
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The  humming-bird  was  ready  for  nie. 
I  will  not  try  to  tell  how  life-like  and 
beautiful  the  artist  had  made  it.  Even 
■with  him  I  took  pains  to  be  somewhat 
reserved.  As  I  stood  holding  and  ad- 
miring the  small  green  wonder,  I  re- 
marked that  I  was  near  having  to  bring 
him  that  morning  another  and  yet  finer 
bird.  A  shade  of  disjileasure  (and,  I 
feared,  of  susjjieion  also)  came  to  his 
face  as  he  asked  me  how  that  was.  I 
explained. 

Going  into  my  front  hall,  whose  ve- 
randa-door framed  in  a  sunny  j)ictui'e  of 
orange-boughs,  jasmine-vines  and  white- 
clouded  blue  sky,  I  had  found  a  male 
ruby-thi'oat  circHug  about  the  ceihng, 
not  wise  enough  to  stoop,  fly  low,  and 
pass  out  by  the  way  it  had  come  in.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  the 
mate  of  the  one  ab-eady  mine.  For 
some  time  aU  the  efforts  I  could  con- 
trive, either  to  captiu'e  or  free  it,  were 
vain.  Round  and  round  it  flew,  sUent- 
ly  beating  and  bniising  its  exquisite 
little  head  against  the  lofty  ceiling,  the 
glory  of  its  luminous  red  throat  seeming 
to  heighten  into  an  expression  of  un- 
si^eakable  agony.  At  last  my  wife  ran 
for  a  long  broom,  and,  as  in  her  ab- 
sence I  stood  watching  the  self-snared 
captive's  struggle,  the  long,  tiny  beak 
which  had  never  done  worse  than  go 
twittering  with  ra^jture  to  the  grateful 
hearts  of  thousands  of  flowers,  began  to 
trace  along  the  smooth,  white  ceihng  a 
scarlet  thread  of  jiure  heart's  blood. 
The  broom  came.  I  held  it  up,  the 
flutterer  hghted  ui^ou  it,  and  at  first 
slowly,  warily,  and  then  triumphantly, 
I  lowered  it  under  the  hntel  out  into 
the  veranda,  and  the  bird  darted  away 
into  the  garden  and  was  gone  like  a 
soul  into  heaven. 

In  the  middle  of  my  short  recital 
Manouviier  had  sunk  down  upon  the 
arm  of  his  wife's  rocking-chair  with  one 
huge  hand  on  both  of  hers  folded  over 
her  sewing,  and  as  I  finished  he  sat  mo- 
tionless, still  gazing  into  my  face. 

"But,"  I  started,  with  sudden  pre- 
tence of  business  imiDulse,  "  how  much 
am  I  to  pay  ?  " 

He  rose,  slowly,  and  looked  dreamily 
at  his  wife  ;  she  smiled  at  him,  and  he 
gniiitod, 

"  Nut'n'." 


"Oh,  my  friend,"  I  lauglicd,  "that's 
absurd  !  " 

But  he  had  no  reply,  and  his  wife,  as 
she  resumed  her  sewing,  said,  sweetly, 
as  if  to  her  needle,  "  Ah,  I  thing  Pas- 
trojDbon  dawn't  got  to  charge  nut'n'  if 
he  dawn't  feel  like."  And  I  could  not 
move  them. 

As  I  was  leaving  them,  a  sudden  con- 
jectui'e  came  to  me. 

"  Did  those  birthday  numbers  bring 
you  any  luck  ?  " 

The  taxidermist  shook  his  head,  good- 
natm-edly,  but  when  his  wife  laughed 
he  turned  upon  her. 

"  Wait !  I  dawn't  be  done  wid  doze 
numb'r'  yet." 

I  guessed  that,  having  failed  with 
them  in  the  daily  drawings,  he  would 
shift  the  figures  after  some  notion  of 
magical  significance  and  venture  a  tick- 
et, whole  or  fractional,  in  the  monthly 
drawing. 

Scarcely  ten  days  after,  as  I  sat  at 
breakfast  with  my  newspaper  spread 
beside  my  jDlate,  I  fairly  sijilled  my  cof- 
fee as  my  eye  feU  uj^on  the  name  of  P. 
T.  B.  Manouvi-ier,  of  Number  —  St. 
Peter  Street.  Old  Pastropbon  had 
drawn  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in 
the  lottei-y. 

All  the  first  half  of  the  day,  wherever 
I  was,  in  the  street-car,  at  my  counting- 
desk,  on  the  exchange,  no  matter  to 
what  I  gave  my  attention,  behind  that 
supei-ficial  attention  my  thought  was 
ever  on  my  friend  the  taxidermist.  At 
luncheon  it  was  the  same.  He  was 
rich  !  And  what,  now  ?  "Wliat  next  ? 
And  what — ah  !  what — at  last  ?  Would 
the  end  be  foul  or  fair?  I  hoped,  yet 
feared.    I  feared  again  ;  and  yet  I  hoped. 

A  familiar  acquaintance,  a  reaUy  good 
fellow,  decent,  rich,  "  born  of  pious 
j)arents,"  and  determined  to  have  aU 
the  ready-made  refinements  and  tastes 
that  pure  money  could  buy,  came  and 
sat  with  me  at  my  lunch-table. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  began,  "  if  you  know 
where  you  are,  or  what  you're  here  for. 
I've  been  watching  you  for  five  minutes 
and  I  don't  believe  you  do.  See  here, 
■what  sort  of  an  old  donkey  is  that  bird- 
stuffer  of  yours  ?  " 

"You  know,  then,  his  good  fortune  of 
yesterday,  do  you  ?  " 
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-  No,  T  .Idirt.  I  know  luv  l.ad  for- 
tuMo  with  liiin  last  wock." 

I  dropped  my  spoon  into  my  houi). 
"  Why,  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  great  shakes.  Only,  I  went 
to  his  place  to  buy  that  wHd  turkey  you 
told  me  about.  I  wanted  to  stand  it 
awaj'  ujj  on  top  of  that  beautiful  old 
cai-ved  buffet  I  picked  up  in  England 
last  year.  I  was  fully  jire^Dared  to  buy 
it  on  j'our  say-so,  but,  all  the  same,  I 
saw  its  merits  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on 
it.  It  has  but  one  fault ;  did  you  no- 
tice that  ■?  I  don't  beheve  you  did.  I 
l^ointed  it  out  to  him." 

"  You  pointed — what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  said  I  was  right." 

"  Why,  what  was  the  fault  ?  " 

"Fatdt?  WJiy,  the  perspective  is 
bad  ;  not  exactly  bad,  but  poor  ;  lacks 
richness  and  rhythm." 

"  And  yet  you  bought  the  thing." 

"No,  I  didn't." 

"  You  didn't  buy  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  didn't  buy  it.  I  began 
by  ijrieing  three  or  foui-  other  things 
first,  so  he  couldn't  know  which  one  to 
stick  the  fancy  j^rice  on  to,  and  incident- 
ally I  thought  I  wovdd  tell  him— you'd 
told  me,  you  remember,  how  yom-  ac- 
counts of  youi-  two  birds  had  warmed 
him  up  and  melted  his  feelings " 

"  I  didn't  tell  you.  My  wife  told 
your  wife,  and  yoiu"  wife,  I " 

"  Yes,  yes.  WeU,  anyhow,  I  thought 
I'd  try  the  same  game,  and  so  I  told 
him  how  I  had  stuffed  a  bird  once  uijon 
a  time  myself.  It  was  a  pigeon,  with 
every  feather  as  white  as  snow  ;  a  fan- 
taU.  It  had  belonged  to  my  httle  boy 
who  died.  I  thought  it  would  make 
such  a  beautiful  emblem  at  his  fvmeral, 
rising  with  wings  outsjDread,  you  know, 
typical  of  the  resiu'rection — we  buried 
him  from  the  Sun  day-school,  you  re- 
member. And  so  I  killed  it  and  wired 
it  and  stuffed  it  myself.  It  was  hard  to 
hang  it  in  a  soaring  attitude,  owing  to 
it's  being  a  fan-tail,  but  I  managed  it." 

"  And  you  told  that  to  Manouvrier  ! 
"What  did'  he  say  ?  " 

"  Say  ?  He  never  so  much  as  cracked 
a  smile.  "When  I'd  done  he  stood  so 
still,  looking  at  me,  that  I  turned  and 
sort  o'  stroked  tlie  turkey  and  said, 
jestingly,  says  I,  •  How  much  a  pound 
for  this  gobbler  ?  '  " 


'•  That  ought  to  have  wanned  him 
up." 

"  WeU,  it  didn't.  He  smiled  like  a 
dancing-master,  lifted  my  hand  off  the 
bird  and  says,  says  'e,  '  She's  not  for 
sale.'  Then  he  tiu-ned  to  go  into  his 
back  room  and  leave  me  standing  there. 
WeU,  that  warmed  me  up.  Says  I, 
'  What  'n  thunder  is  it  here  for,  then  ? 
and  if  it  ain't  for  sale,  come  back  here 
and  show  me  what  is  ! ' 

"  '  Nawt'n','  says  'e,  with  the  same  po- 
Ute  smile.  '  Nawt'n'  for  sale.  I  come 
back  w'en  you  gone.'  His  voice  was 
sweet  as  sugar,  but  he  slammed  the 
door.  I  would  have  foUowed  him  in 
and  put  some  better  manners  into  him 
with  a  kick,  but  the  old  orang-outang 
had  turned  the  key  inside,  and  when  I'd 
had  time  to  remember  that  I  was  a  dea- 
con and  Sunday-school  teacher  I  walked 
away.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  good 
fortune  of  yesterday  ?  " 

"  I  mean  he  stmek  Charlie  Howard 
for  seventy -five  thousand." 

My  hearer's  mouth  dropped  open. 
He  was  equaUy  amazed  and  amused. 
"  WeU,  well,  weU !  That  accounts  for 
his  sUly  high-headedness." 

"  Ah  !  no  :  that  was  last  week  and 
the  drawing  was  only  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  that's  so.  I  don't  keep  run  of 
that  horrible  lottery  business.  It  makes 
me  sick  at  heart  to  see  the  hideous  cank- 
er poisoning  the  character  and  blasting 
the  hves  of  every  class  of  our  people — 
why,  don't  you  think  so '?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I — I  do.  Yes,  I  certainly 
do !  " 

"  But  your  conviction  isn't  exactly 
red-hot,  I  perceive.     Come,  wake  up." 

We  rose.  At  the  first  street  corner, 
as  we  were  parting,  I  noticed  he  was 
stiU  talking  of  the  lottery. 

"Pestilential  thing,"  he  was  calling 
it.  "  Men  blame  it  hghtly  on  the 
ground  that  there  are  other  forms  of 
gambling  which  our  laws  don't  reach. 
I  suppose  a  tiger  in  a  viUage  mustn't  be 
kUled  tUl  we  have  kiUed  aU  the  tigers 
back  in  the  woods  !  " 

I  assented  absently  and  walked  away 
fuU  of  a  vague  shame.  For  I  know  as 
weU  as  anybody  that  a  man  without  a 
quick,  strong,  aggressive,  insistent  in- 
dignation against  undoubted  o-\-il  is  a 
very  poor  stick.     At  dinner  that  even- 
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iug,  wife  broke  a  long  .silence  with  the 
question  : 

"  Did  you  go  to  see  Manouvi'ier  ?  " 

"Nn — o." 

She  looked  at  me  drolly.  "  Did  you 
go  half  way  and  turn  back  ?  " 

"  Wife,"  I  said,  "  that's  precisely  what 
I  did."     And  we  dropped  the  subject. 

But  in  the  night  I  felt  her  fingers 
softly  touch  my  shoulder. 

"  Warm  night,"  I  remarked. 

"  Dear,"  said  she,  "  it'll  be  time 
enough  to  be  troubled  about  that  man 
when  he's  given  you  cause." 

"  I'm  not  troubled,  ^vife  ;  I'm  simply 
interested.  I'll  go  down  to-morrow 
and  see  him."  A  little  later  it  rained, 
very  softly,  and  straight  down,  so  that 
there  was  no  need  to  shut  the  windows, 
and  I  slei^t  like  an  infant  until  the  room 
was  full  of  sunshine. 

All  the  next  day  and  evening,  summer 
though  it  was  and  the  levee  and  sugar- 
sheds  and  cotton-yards  virtually  empty, 
I  was  kej)t  j)reoecupied  by  unexpected 
business  and  could  not  go  near  St.  Peter 
Street.  Both  my  partners  were  away  on 
their  vacations.  But  on  the  third  after- 
noon oui-  office  regained  its  summer 
quiet  and  I  was  driving  my  pen  through 
the  last  matter  that  prevented  my  go- 
ing where  I  pleased,  when  I  was  dis- 
tui'bed  by  the  announcement  of  a  visit- 
or. I  pushed  my  wi'iting  on  to  a  finish 
though  he  stood  just  at  my  back.  Then 
I  tiu-ned  to  bid  him  talk  fast  as  my  time 
was  Umited,  when  who  should  it  be  but 
Manouvi-ier.  I  took  him  into  my  private 
office,  gave  him  a  chair  and  said  : 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  see  you." 

"  You  'ad  somesin'  to  git  stoff?  " 

"  No  ;  I — Oh,  I  didn't  know  but  you 
might  like  to  see  me." 

"Yass? — WeU — yass.  I  wish  you 
come  yeste'day." 

"  Indeed  ?  Why  so  ;  to  protect  you 
from  reporters  and  beggars  ?  " 

"  Naw  ;  my  wife  she  keep  off  all  doze 
Fitter  an'  John.  Naw  ;  one  man  bring 
me  one  wile  eat  to  stoff.  Ah  !  a  .so  fine 
as  I  never  see !  Beautiful  liked  da 
dev'l !  Sinse  two  day'  an'  night'  I  can't 
mek  out  'f  I  want  fix  dat  -wile  cat 
stan'in'  up  aw  sittin'  down  !  " 

"  Did  you  decide  at  last  ?  " 

"Yass,  I  dis-ide.  "Ow  you  thing  I 
dis-ide  V  " 


"  Ah !  you're  too  hard  for  me.  But 
one  thing  I  know." 

"  Yass  ?     What  you  know  ?  " 

"  That  you  will  never  do  so  much  to 
anything  as  to  leave  my  imagination 
nothing  to  do.  You  will  always  give 
my  imagination  strong  play  and  never 
a  bit  of  hard  work." 

"  Come  !     Come  and  see  !  " 

I  took  my  hat.  "  Is  that  what  you 
called  to  see  me  about  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  He  started  in  sudden  recol- 
lection and  brought  forth  a  certified 
check  for  the  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. "You  keep  dat?— liU'  w'ile?— 
faw  me  ?  Yass  ;  till  I  mek  out  'ow  I 
goin'  to  spen'  'er." 

"Manouvi'ier,  may  I  make  one  condi- 
tion?" 

"Yass." 

"It  is  that  you  will  never  play  the 
lottery  again." 

"All!  Yass,  I  play  'er  ag'in !  You 
want  know  whan  ole  Pastropbon  play 
'er  ag'in?  One  doze  fine  mavmin' — 
mebbee — dat  srm — goin'  rise  hisself  in 
de  wes'.  Eh  Men  :  w'en  ole  Pastropbon 
see  dat,  he  play  dat  lott'ree  ag'in.  But 
biffo'  he  see  dat" —  He  flirted  his 
thumb. 

Not  many  days  later  a  sudden  be- 
reavement brought  our  junior  partner 
back  from  Europe  and  I  took  my  fam- 
ily North  for  a  more  stimidating  air. 
Before  I  went  I  called  on  my  St.  Peter 
Street  friend  to  say  that  during  my  ab- 
sence either  of  my  partners  would  fulfil 
any  wish  of  his  concerning  the  money. 
In  his  wife's  sewing-basket  in  the  back 
room  I  noticed  a  batch  of  unopened 
letters,  and  ventured  a  question  which 
had  been  in  my  mind  for  several  days. 

"  Mauouvi-ier,  you  must  get  a  host  of 
letters  these  days  from  people  who  think 
you  ought  to  help  them  because  you 
have  got  money  and  they  haven't.  Do 
you  read  them  ?  " 

"Naw ! "  He  gave  me  his  back,  bend- 
ing suddenly  over  some  real  or  pretend- 
ed work.  "I  read  some — first  day. 
Since  dat  time  I  give  'em  to  old  woman 
— wash  han' — go  to  work  ag'in — naw 
use." 

"  Ah !  no  use  ?  "  piped  up  the  soft- 
voiced  wife.  "I  use  them  to  liglid 
those  fire  to  coog  those  soup."  But  I 
felt  the  absence  of  her  accustomed  laugh. 
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"  Well,  it's  there  whenever  you  want 
it,"  I  said  to  the  husband  as  I  was  leav- 
ing. 

"What?"  The  tone  of  the  response 
was  harsh.     "  "What  is  where  ?  " 

"  Whj-,  tlie  money.     It's  in  the  bank." 

"Hah!"  he  said,  with  a  coutemjstu- 
ous  smilo  and  finished  with  his  thiuub. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a 
thumb  swear.  But  in  a  moment  his 
kindly  gravity  was  on  him  again  and  he 
said,  "  Daz  aU  right ;  I  come  git  her 
some  doze  day'." 

I  did  not  get  back  to  New  Orleans 
till  late  in  the  fall.  In  the  ofiice  they 
told  me  that  Manouvrier  had  been  in 
twice  to  see  if  I  had  retm-ued,  and  they 
bad  promised  to  send  him  word  of  my 
arrivaL  But  I  said  no,  and  went  to  see 
him. 

I  found  new  lines  of  care  on  his  brow, 
but  the  old  kindness  was  still  in  his  eye. 
We  exchanged  a  few  words  of  greeting 
and  inquiry,  and  then  there  came  a 
pause,  which  I  broke. 

"  Well,  stuffing  birds  better  than  ever, 
I  suppose." 

"  Naw,"  he  looked  around  upon  his 
work,  "I  dawn't  thing.  I  dunno  if  I 
stoff  him  quite  so  good  Uke  biffo'."  An- 
other pause.  Then,  "  I  thing  I  niek  out 
what  I  do  wid  doze  money  now." 

"Indeed,"  said  I,  and  noticed  that  his 
face  was  averted  from  his  wife. 

She  hfted  her  eyes  to  his  broad  back 
with  a  quizzical  smile,  glanced  at  me 
knowingly,  and  dropping  them  again 
ujion  her  se^\-ing,  sighed  : 

"Ah-bah!"  Then  she  suddenly 
glanced  at  me  with  a  j^retty  laugh  and 
added,  "Sinz  all  that  time  he  dunno 
what  he  goin'  to  make  wid  it.  'F-he 
trade  with  it  I  thing  he  don't  stoff  bird 
no  mo',  an'  I  thing  he  lose  it  bis-ide — 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! — an'  'f-he  keep  it  all  time 
lock  in  doze  bank  I  thing  he  jiz  well  not 
'ave  it."     She  laughed  again. 

But  he  quite  ignored  her  and  re- 
sumed, as  if  out  of  a  revery,  "  Yass,  at 
de  las'  I  mek  dat  out."  And  the  wife 
interriipted  him  in  a  tone  that  was  like 
the  content  of  a  singing  hen. 

"  I  thing  it  dawn't  worth  w'ile  to 
leave  it  to  ow  chillun,  en't  it  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  husband,  entirely  to 
me.   '■  daz   dc   troub' !     You   see  ?-^we 


dawn't  got  some  ba-bee' !  Dat  neveh 
arrive  to  her.  God  know'  daz  not  de 
fault  of  us." 

"  Yass,"  put  in  his  jjartner,  smiling 
to  her  needle,  "  the  good  God  know' 
that  varrie  well."  And  the  jjau-  ex- 
changed a  look  of  dove-like  fondness. 

"  Yass,"  Manouvi-ier  mused  aloud 
once  more,  "  I  thing  I  buil'  my  ole 
woman  one  fine  house." 

"  Ah  !     I  dawn't  want !  " 

"  But  yass  !  Foudre  tounerre  !  'ow 
I  goin'  spen'  'er  else  ?  w'iskee  ?  'osses  ? 
women  ?  w'ad  da  dev'l !  Naw,  I  buil' 
a  fine  'ouse.  You  see !  she  want  dat 
'ouse  bad  enough  w'en  she  see  'er. 
Yass  ;  fifty  t'ousan'  doUah  faw  house 
and  twauuy-five  t'ousan'  " — he  whisked 
his  thumb  at  me  and  I  said  for  him, 

"  Yes,  twenty -five  thousand  at  inter- 
est to  keep  up  the  estabhshment." 

"Yass.  Den  if  Pastropbon  go  first 
to  dat  boneyard  — "  And  out  went 
his  thumb  again,  while  his  haiiy  hp 
ciu'led  at  the  grim  prospect  of  beatiug 
Fate  the  second  time,  and  as  badly,  in 
the  cemetery,  as  the  first  time,  in  the 
lotterJ^ 

He  built  the  house — farther  down 
town  and  much  farther  from  the  river. 
Both  husband  and  wife  foimd  a  daily 
deUght  in  watching  its  slow  rise  and 
progress.  In  the  room  behind  the  shop 
he  still  iilied  his  art  and  she  her  needle 
as  they  had  done  aU  their  married  Ufe, 
with  never  an  inroad  ujjon  their  accus- 
tomed hours  excejot  the  caUs  of  the  shoji 
itself  ;  but  on  every  golden  morning  of 
that  luxiu-ious  summer-laud,  for  a  httle 
while  before  the  carpenters  and  jilas- 
terers  arrived  and  dragged  oft'  their 
coats,  the  pair  spent  a  few  moments 
wandering  through  and  about  the 
building  together,  she  ■nith  her  lien-like 
crooning,  he  with  his  unsmiling  face. 

Yet  they  never  showed  the  faintest 
desire  to  see  the  end.  The  contractor 
dawdled  by  the  month.  I  never  saw 
such  ddlydaUj-ing.  They  only  silently 
abetted  it,  and  when  once  he  brought 
an  absurd  and  imasked-for  excuse  to 
the  taxidermist's  shop,  its  proprietor 
said — first  shutting  the  door  between 
them  and  the  wife  in  the  inner  room  : 

"  Tek  yo'  time.  Mo'  sloweh  she  grow, 
mo'  longeh  she  stan'." 

I  doubt  that  either  Manouvrier  or  his 
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wife  hinted  to  the  other  the  tnie  rea- 
son for  their  apathy.  But  I  guessed  it, 
only  too  easily,  and  felt  its  pang.  It 
was  that  with  the  occupancy  and  care 
of  the  house  must  begin  the  wife's  ab- 
sence from  her  old  seat  beside  her  hus- 
band at  his  work. 

Another  thing  troubled  me.  I  did 
persuade  him  to  put  fittings  into  his 
cistern  which  fire-engines  could  use  in 
case  of  emergency,  but  he  would  not 
insure  the  building. 

"  Naw  !  Luck  bring  me  dat — I  let 
luck  take  care  of  'er." 

"Ah!  yass,"  chimed  the  wife,  "  Yed 
still  I  thing  mebbee  the  good  God  tell 
luck  where  to  bring  'er.  I'm  shoe  'e  got 
fing-er  in  that  pie." 

"  Ah-ha  ?  Daz  all  right !  'f  God  want 
to  bm-n  his  own  fing-er " 

At  length  the  house  was  finished  and 
was  beautiful  within  and  without.  It 
was  of  two  and  a  half  stories,  broad  and 
with  many  rooms.  Two  spacious  haUs 
crossed  each  other,  and  there  were  wide 
verandas  front  and  back,  and  a  finished 
and  latticed  basement.  The  basement 
and  the  entire  grounds,  except  a  few 
bright  flower-borders,  were  flagged,  as 
was  also  the  sidewalk,  with  the  manu- 
factured stone  which  in  that  nearly 
frostless  cUmate  makes  such  a  perfect 
and  beautiful  pavement,  and  on  this 
fair  surface  fell  the  large  shadows  of 
labm-num,  myrtle,  orange,  oleander, 
sweet-olive,  mespelus  and  banana,  which 
the  taxidermist  had  not  sjiared  expense 
to  transplant  here  in  the  leafy  prime  of 
their  full  growth. 

Then  almost  as  dUatorily  the  dwelling 
was  furnished.  In  this  the  brother-in- 
law's  widow  co-operated,  and  when  it 
was  completed  Manouvrier  suggested 
her  living  in  it  a  few  days  so  that  his 
wife  might  herself  move  in  as  leisiu'ely 
as  she  chose.  And  six  months  later, 
there,  in  the  old  back  room  in  St.  Peter 
Street,  the  wife  stiU  sat  sewing  and  now 
and  then  saying  small,  wise,  dispassion- 
ate things  to  temper  the  warmth  of  her 
partner's  more  artistic  emotions.  Every 
fair  day,  about  the  hour  of  srmset,  they 
went  to  see  the  new  house.  It  was 
plain  they  loved  it-;  loved  it  only  less 
than  their  old  life  ;  but  only  the  de- 
ceased brother-in-lnw's  widow  lived  in 
it. 


I  happened  about  this  time  to  be  act- 
ing temjJorarUy  as  president  of  an  in- 
surance company  on  Canal  Street. 
Summer  was  coming  in  again.  One  hot 
sunny  day,  when  the  wind  was  high  and 
gusty,  the  secretary  was  remarking  to 
me  what  sad  ruin  it  might  work  if  fire 
should  start  among  the  frame  tenement 
cottages  which  made  up  so  many  neigh- 
borhoods that  were  destitute  of  water- 
mains,  when  right  at  our  ear  the  gong 
sounded  for  just  such  a  region  and 
Ijresently  engine  after  engine  came 
thimdering  and  smoking  by  our  ojDen 
windows.  Fire  had  broken  out  in  the 
street  where  Manouviier's  new  house 
stood,  foiu-  squares  from  that  house, 
but  straight  to  windward  of  it. 

We  knew  only  too  well,  without  being- 
there  to  witness,  that  our  firemen  would 
find  nothing  with  which  to  fight  the 
flames  except  a  few  shallow  wells  of  sur- 
face water  and  the  wooden  rain-water 
cisterns  above  ground,  and  that  both 
these  sources  were  virtually  worthless 
owing  to  a  drouth.  A  man  came  in  and 
sat  teUing  me  of  his  new  device  for  les- 
sening the  risks  of  fire. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  I,  quickly. 

"  Why,  as  I  was  saying,  on  steamboats 
loaded  with  cotton." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  I,  "I  understand." 
But  I  did  not.  For  the  hfe  of  me  I 
couldn't  make  sense  of  what  he  said.  I 
kejit  my  eyes  laboriously  in  his  face,  but 
aU  I  could  see  was  a  vision  of  burning 
cottages  ;  hook-and-ladder-men  i^ulling 
down  sheds  and  fences';  rained  cisterns 
letting  just  enough  water  into  door- 
yards  and  street-gutters  to  make  sloppy 
walking  ;  fire-engines  standing  idle  and 
dropping  cinders  into  their  own  puddles 
in  a  kind  of  shame  for  their  little  worth  ; 
here  and  there  one  furiously  sucking  at 
an  exhausted  well  while  its  firemen  stood 
with  scorching  faces  holding  the  nozzles 
almost  in  the  flames  and  ciu'sing  the 
stream  of  dribbhng  mixd  that  fell  short 
of  their  gallant  endeavor.  I  seemed  to 
see  streets  jjopulous  with  the  sensation- 
seeking  crowd ;  sidewalks  and  alleys 
fiUed  with  beddim;-,  chairs,  bureaus,  bas- 
kets of  crock  crv  imhI  r;,li,.,.  rlntl,  in- with 


glasses  uui'x])ccti'(iiyuiiswcriiig  your  (<ye 
with  the  boldness  of  an  outcast  girl, 
broken  tables,  pictures  of  the  Virgin, 
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over-tumed  stoves,  and  all  the  dear 
mantleiHece  trash  which  l)ut  an  liour 
before  had  been  tlie  pride  of  the  toihng 
house-wife,  and  the  adornment  of  the 
laborer's  home. 

"Where  can  I  see  this  apparatus?" 
I  asked  mj  patient  interviewer. 

"  Well — ahem  !  it  isn't  what  you'd  call 
an  apparatus,  exactly.     I  have  here —  " 

"  Yes  ;  never  mind  that  just  now  ;  I'm 
satisfied  you've  got  a  good  thing  and — 
I'll  tell  you  !  Can  you  come  in  to-mor- 
row at  this  hour  ?  Good  !  I  wish  you 
woiild  !     Well,  good-day." 

The  secretary  was  waiting  to  speak  to 
me.  The  fire,  he  said,  had  entirely 
burned  up  one  square  and  was  half 
thi-ough  a  second.  "  Bt  the  way,  isn't 
that  the  street  where  old  P.  T.  B' " 

"  Yes,"  I  repUed,  taking  my  hat ;  "  if 
anyone  wants  to  see  me,  you'd  better 
tell  him  to  call  to-morrow." 

I  found  the  shois  in  St.  Peter's  Street 
shut,  and  went  on  to  the  new  residence. 
As  I  came  near  it,  its  beauty  seemed  to 
me  to  have  consciously  increased  under 
the  threatenings  of  destruction. 

In  the  front  gate  stood  the  brother- 
in-law's  widow,  full  of  gestures  and  dis- 
tressful smiles  as  she  leaned  out  with 
nervously  folded  arms  and  looked  u^j 
and  dov\-n  the  street.  "  Manouvrier  ?  he 
is  ad  the  fire  sinz  a  whole  hour.  He 
will  break  his  heart  if  dat  fire  ketch  to 
dat  'ouse  here.  He  cannot  know  'ow 
'tis  in  danger  !  Ah  !  sen'  him  word  ?  I 
sen'  him  fo'  five  time' — he  sen'  back  I 
stay  righd  there  an'  not  touch  nut'n'  ! 
Ah  !  my  God  !  I  fine  dat  varrie  te-de- 
ous,  me,  yass  !  " 

"  Is  his  wife  with  him  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  !  You  see,  dey  git  'fraid 
'bout  dat  'ouse  of  de  Sister',  you  know  ?  " 

"No,  where  is  it?" 

"No?  You  dimno  dat  liU'  'ouse 
where  de  Sister'  keeji  dose  orpheUn' 
ba-bee' — juz  big-inning  siuse  'bout  two 
week'  ago  —  round  de  corner  —  one 
square  mo'  down  town — 'alf  square  mo' 
nearer  the  swamp  ?  Well,  I  thing  'f  you 
pass  yondeh  you  fine  Pastropbon." 

Through  smoke,  imder  falling  cin- 
ders, and  by  distracted  and  fleeing 
households  1  went.  The  moment  I 
turned  the  second  corner  I  espied  the 
house.  It  was  already  half  a  square 
from   the   on-coming  fire,   but  on   the 


northern  side  of  the  street,  just  out  of 
its  probable  track  and  not  in  great  dan- 
ger except  from  sparks.  But  it  was  old 
and  roofed  with  shingles  ;  a  decroi)it 
Creole  cottage  sitting  under  dense  ce- 
dars in  a  tangle  of  rose  and  honey-suckle 
vines,  and  strangely  beautified  by  a  flood 
of  smoke-dimmed  j-eUow  sunlight. 

As  I  hm-ried  forward,  several  men  and 
boys  came  from  the  opposite  direction 
at  a  run  and  an  engine  followed  jounc- 
ing and  tilting  across  the  sidewalk  oppo- 
site the  Uttle  asylum,  into  a  yard,  to  cb-aw 
from  a  fresh  well.  Their  leader  was  a 
sight  that  drew  aU  eyes.  He  was  coatless 
and  hatless,  his  thin  cotton  shirt,  with  its 
sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  was  torn 
almost  off  his  shaggy  breast,  his  trousers 
were  drenched  with  water  and  a  mde 
bandage  round  his  head  was  soaked 
with  blood.  He  carried  an  axe.  The 
throng  shut  him  from  my  sight,  but  I 
ran  to  the  si^ot  and  saw  him  again 
standing  before  the  engine  horses  -nith 
his  back  close  to  their  heads.  A  strong, 
high  board  fence  shut  them  off  from  the 
well  and  against  it  stood  the  owner  of 
the  property,  pale  as  death,  guarding 
the  precious  water  with  a  shot-gim  at 
full  cock.     I  heard  him  say  : 

"  The  first  fellow'  that  touches  this 
fence " 

But  he  did  not  finish.  Quicker  than 
liis  g-un  covdd  flash  and  bang  harmless- 
ly in  the  au'  the  man  before  him  had 
dropped  the  axe  and  leaped  u^jon  him 
with  the  roar  of  a  lion.  The  emi^ty  gim 
flew  one  way  and  its  owner  another  and 
almost  before  either  struck  the  ground 
the  axe  was  swinging  and  crashing  into 
the  fence. 

As  presently  the  engiae  rolled  thi-ough 
the  gap  and  shouting  men  backed  her 
to  the  edge  of  the  well,  the  big  axeman 
paused  to  wipe  the  streaming  sweat  from 
his  begrimed  face  wth  his  arm.  I 
clutched  him. 

"  Manouvi'ier !  " 

A  smile  of  recognition  shone  for  an 
instant  and  vanished  as  I  added, 

"  Come  to  youi-  own  house  !  Come, 
you  can't  save  it  here." 

He  turned  a  quick,  wild  look  at  the 
fire,  seized  me  by  the  arm  and  -nnth  a 
gaze  of  deepest  gratitude,  asked  : 

"  You  tryin'  save  'er  ?  " 

"  I'U  do  anything  I  can." 
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"  Oh,  class  right  !  "  His  face  was  full 
of  miugled  joy  and  j)ain.  "  You  go  yon- 
deh — mek  you'  possible  !  "  We  were 
hurrying  to  the  street — "  Oh,  yass,  faw 
God's  sake  go,  mek  you'  i^ossible  !  " 

"  But,  Manouvrier,  you  must  come  too ! 
Where's  your  mfe  ?  The  chief  danger 
to  your  house  isu't  here,  it's  where  the 
fire's  between  it  and  the  wind  !  " 

His  answer  was  a  look  of  anguish. 
"  Good  God  !  my  fran'.  We  come  yon- 
deh  so  quick  we  can  !  But — foudre  ton- 
nerre  ! — look  that  'ouse  here  fill'  with 
ba-bee' !  What  we  goiu'  do  ?  Those 
Sister'  can't  chmb  on  roof  with  boeket' 
wateh.  You  see  I  got  'aK  dozen  boy'  up 
yondeh  ;  'f  I  go  'way  they  dis-cend  an' 
run  h-off  ad  the  fire,  sj^ark'  fall  on  roof 
an' —  "  his  thumb  flew  out. 

"  Sparks  !  Heavens  !  Manouvrier, 
your  house  is  in  the  jjath  of  i\x& flames!  " 

The  man  flew  at  me  and  hung  over 
me,  his  strong  locks  shaking,  his  great 
black  fist  uplifted  and  the  only  tears  in 
his  eyes  I  ever  saw  there.  "  Damnes- 
sion  !  She's  not  mine !  I  trade  'er  to 
God  faw  these  one  !  Go  !  teU  'im  she's 
his,  he  kin  burn  'er  'f  he  feel  like  !  "  He 
gave  a  half  laugh,  fresh  witness  of  his 
distress  and  went  into  the  gate  of  the 
asylum. 

I  smiled — what  could  I  do  ? — and  was 
turning  away,  when  I  saw  the  chief  of 
the  fire  department.  It  took  but  one 
moment  to  tell  him  my  want,  and  in  an- 
other he  had  put  the  cottage  roof  under 
the  charge  of  four  of  his  men  vdih  in- 
structions not  to  leave  it  till  the  danger 
was  past  or  the  house  burning.  The  en- 
gine near  us  had  drawn  the  well  dry  and 
was  coming  away.  He  met  it,  pointed 
to  where,  beneath  smrUng  billows  of 
black  smoke,  the  pretty  gable  of  the 
taxidennist's  house  shone  like  a  white 
sail  against  a  thundercloud,  gave  orders 
and  disappeared. 

The  street  was  filling  with  people.  A 
row  of  cottages  across  the  way  was  be- 
ing emptied.  The  crackling  flames  were 
but  half  a  square  from  Manouvrier's 
liouse.  I  called  him  once  more  to  come. 
He  waved  his  hand  kindlv  to  iin]ilv  that 
ho  knew  wlmt  T  Im.l  (l.,n,\  He  and  his 
wife  wfrc  in  \]n^  Sistrr's  IV.  nil  L'arden 
walk  couviTsiii-  ciigerly  with  tlir  Mother 
Superior.  They  ueared  the  gate.  Sud- 
denly the  Mother  Superior  went  back, 


the  lay  Sister  guarding  the  gate  let  the 
pair  out  and  the  three  of  us  hurried  off 
together. 

We  found  ourselves  now  in  the  uproar 
and  vortex  of  the  struggle.  Only  at  in- 
tervals could  we  take  our  attention  from 
the  turmoil  that  imiseded  or  threatened 
us,  to  glance  forward  at  the  white  gable 
or  back — as  Manouvi-ier  persisted  in  do- 
ing— to  the  Sister's  cottage.  Once  I 
looked  behind  and  noticed,  what  I  was 
loath  to  tell,  that  the  firemen  on  its  roof 
had  grown  busj' ;  but  as  I  was  about  to 
risk  the  truth,  the  husband  and  wife, 
glancing  at  their  ovm  roof,  in  one  breath 
groaned  aloud.  Its  gleaming  gable  had 
begun  to  smoke. 

"  Ah  !  dad  good  God  'ave  pity  on  'uz  !  " 
cried  the  wife,  in  tears,  but  as  she  started 
to  run  forward  I  caught  her  arm  and 
bade  her  look  again.  A  strong,  white 
stream  of  water  was  falling  on  the  smok- 
ing spot  and  it  smoked  no  more. 

The  next  minute,  with  scores  of  oth- 
ers, choking  and  bUnded  with  the  smoke, 
we  were  flying  from  the  fire.  The  wind 
had  tiu-ned. 

"It  is  only  a  gust,"  I  cried.  "  it  will 
swing  round  again.  We  must  turn  the 
next  corner  and  reach  the  house  from 
the  far  side. "  I  glanced  back  to  see  why 
my  companions  lagged  and  lo  !  they  had 
vanished. 

I  reached  the  house  just  in  time  to 
save  its  front  grounds  from  the  invasion 
of  the  rabble.  The  wind  had  not  turned 
back  again.  The  brother-in-law's  widow 
was  oft'ering  prayers  of  thanksgiving. 
The  cisterns  were  empty  and  the  garden 
stood  glistening  in  the  afternoon  sun 
like  a  May  queen  drenched  in  tears  ;  but 
the  lovely  sjjot  was  saved. 

I  left  its  custodian  at  an  upper  vrin- 
dow,  looking  out  upon  the  fire,  and 
started  once  more  to  find  my  friends. 
Half-way  round  to  the  Sister's  cottage  I 
met  them.  With  many  others  I  stepped 
aside  to  make  a  clear  way  for  the  'pvo- 
cession  they  headed.  The  sweet,  clean 
wife  bore  in  her  arms  an  infant ;  the 
tattered,  sooty,  bloody-headed  husband 
bore  two  ;  and  after  them,  by  pairs 
and  hand  in  hand,  with  one  gray  sis- 
ter in  the  rear,  came  a  score  or  more 
of  piuk-frocked,  motherless  little  girls. 
An  anuised  rabble  of  children  and  lads 
hovered  about  the  diminutive  column, 
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with  leers  and  jests  and  happy  antics, 
and  the  ^vife  smiled  foolishly  and  biu-ned 
red  with  her  embarrassment  ;  but  in 
the  taxideiTaist's  face  shone  an  exalta- 
tion of  soul  greater  than  any  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  felt  too  petty  for  such  a  mo- 
ment and  hoped  he  would  go  by  with- 
out seeing  me  ;  but  he  smiled  an  alto- 
gether new  smile  and  said, 

"  My  fran',  God  A'mighty,  he  know  a 
good  bargain  well  as  anybody  !  " 

I  ran  ahead  with  no  more  shame  of 
the  crowd  than  Zaccheus  of  old.  I 
threw  open  the  gate,  bounded  up  the 
steps  and  spread  wide  the  door.  In  the 
hall,  the  widow,  knowing  naught  of  this, 
met  me  with  wet  eyes  crj-ing, 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  de  'ouse  of  de  oiiDhelin' 
is  juz  blaze'  vq>  h-aU  over  h-at  once  !  " 
and  hushed  in  amazement  as  the  pro- 
cession entered  the  gate. 


P.  T.  B.  Manouviier,  Taxidennist ! 

When  the  fire  was  out  the  owner  of 
that  sign  went  back  to  his  shop  and 
to  his  work,  and  his  wife  sat  by  him 
sewing  as  before.  But  the  oii^hans 
stayed  in  their  new  and  better  home. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Sisters — the 
brother-in-law's  widow  is  one  of  them — 
built  a  large  addition  behind  ;  Init  the 
house  itself  stands  in  the  l)cauty  in 
which  it  stood  on  that  day  of  destruc- 
tion, and  my  friend  always  leaves  hi.s 
work  on  balmy  afternoons  in  time  to 
go  with  his  ^v•ife  and  see  that  pink  pro- 
cession, four  times  as  long  now  as  it 
was  that  day,  march  out  the  gate  and 
down  the  street  for  its  daily  walk. 

"  Ah  !  Pastropbon,  we  got  ba-bee' 
enough  presently,  en't  it  ?  " 

"  Ole  woman,  nobody  else  ever  strock 
dad  lott'ree  for  such  a  prize  like  dat." 


^>^-^^^ 


ft.Af.-,-V''  .%., 


THE-PoINTofMEW 


Op  the  evidences  both  of  intellectual 
progi-ess  and  material  achievement  which 
are  to  be  brought  together  this  year  in  the 
great  exposition  at  Chicago,  a  representa- 
tive number  of  an  American  magazine  may 
be  not  the  least  in  interest.  In  order  that 
it  shall  show  to  what  these  popular  medi- 
iims  of  literary  and  artistic  enjoyment  and 
information  have  grown,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  shall  be  an  ideal  number,  or  that  it 
shall  satisfy  every  criticism.  It  may  al- 
most be  said  that  ami  issue  of  one  of  the 
larger  periodicals  which  its  conductors 
would  be  willing  to  put  forth  might  be 
confidently  used  as  a  proof  of  progress 
which,  if  we  look  back  twenty  years,  seems 
little  less  than  marvellous ;  but  feeling 
that  an  issue  intended  esijecially  as  their 
"  exhibit "  should  not  only  show  the  lit- 
eraiy,  artistic,  and  mechanical  resources 
that  have  come  to  be  employed  in  such  a 
publication,  but  should  be  as  fully  as  it 
can  representative  of  the  individual  writers 
who  have  made  its  existence  possible,  the 
Conductors  of  Sceib^ek's  Magazine  have 
taken  special  pains  to  bring  together  in 
this  Exhibition  Number  those  in  whose 
work  the  public  of  its  readers  is  especially 
interested.  That  there  are  some  absentees 
is  unavoidable  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
list  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  make 
up  these  pages  more  than  fulfils  its  design, 
and  may  legitimately  and  with  a  very  par- 
donable pride  be  considered  an  important 
representation  not  merely  of  what  is  ephem- 
eral, but  of  actual  contemporary  literature 
at  its  best,  if  in  its  briefer  forms. 
Vol..  Xlll.-Ci 


It  is  common  to  hear  the  task  of  the  Ed- 
itors of  a  Magazine  talked  of  as  though  it 
consisted  altogether  of  a  selection  among 
masterpieces  ;  and  criticism  upon  a  publi- 
cation appearing  twelve  times  a  year  is  ap- 
parently often  based  on  the  supposition 
that  at  least  one  great  literary  work  is  pro- 
duced every  four  weeks.  It  is  a  suppo- 
sition which  history  hardly  upholds,  and 
somewhat  humbler  expectations  must  con- 
tinue to  accompany  even  the  highest  aims 
of  the  most  sanguine  editor.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  much  to  say  not  only  that, 
as  has  been  many  times  affirmed,  the  lit- 
erature brought  together  by  the  maga- 
zines to-day  is  of  a  genuineness  and  qual- 
ity unthought  of  in  older  publications 
addressed  to  the  same  audience,  but  that 
almost  no  real  masterpiece,  even  in  the 
highest  and  most  fastidious  sense,  does  act- 
ually ajjpear  without  an  earnest  eflbrt  by 
the  magazines  to  secure  it  in  whole  or  in 
part.  It  may  be  fairly  said,  in  short,  that 
in  spite  of  occasional  accusations  to  the 
contraiy,  there  is  no  good  work  in  litera- 
ture or  art  which  is  now  excluded  from 
their  field  by  any  fear  lest  it  be  lost  Tipon 
their  readers,  and  little  which  any  author 
would  hesitate  to  confide  to  them  because 
(as  he  might  once  have  believed)  a  publi- 
cation lost  in  dignity  through  this  form  of 
presentation  to  a  popular  audience. 

That  such  a  public  of  magazine  readers 
has  gi'own  up  in  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  is  something  in  which  every 
American  may  find  one  of  his  sources  of 
pride  at  this  year's  celebration.       How  it 
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and  the  periodicals  it  has  sustained  have 
mutually  aflected  each  other  may  fairly  re- 
main, and  indeed  should  remain,  an  open 
question  ;  but  any  periodical  which  may 
reasonably  claim  to  be  a  consequence  of 
this  relation  is  an  "exhibit"  of  real  inter- 
est in  the  gi-eat  Exposition  of  our  progress. 


The  pictorial  side  of  this  number  of 
the  Magazine  has  sought  to  be  not  less 
widely  representative  than  the  literary. 
Among  its  contributors  are  illustrators  and 
painters  in  France,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica. Aside  from  the  illustration  of  the 
text — such  as  Mr.  Blum's  drawings  for 
his  own  notes  on  the  artistic  aspects  of  Ja- 
pan, or  Mr.  Frost's  admirably  felt  and 
characteristic  studies  of  vanishing  Ameri- 
can types — a  number  of  plates,  the  chosen 
contributions  of  the  artists  unrestrained  by 
the  guidance  of  the  writer,  make  a  feature 
of  uncommon  interest  and  imjjortance. 

M.  Boutet  de  Monvel's  ' '  Study  Horn- " 
is  one  of  his  happiest  successes,  and  it  is 
very  happily  reproduced — its  delicacy  of 
handling  and  its  breadth  of  treatment  (two 
things  rarely  combined  as  homogeneously 
as  Monvel  combines  them)  thoroughly  re- 
spected and  adequately  repeated.  The  pict- 
ure is  a  summary  of  Monvel's  admirablo 
qualities,  absolutely  pictorial  on  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other,  in  its  suggestion 
eloquent  of  the  high  breeding  and  intel- 
lectual fastidiousness  that  eveiyoue  who 
is  familiar  with  his  work  associates  with 
Monvel's  signature.  Admirable  colorist  as 
he  is,  Monvel  is  even  more  distinguished 
perhaps  in  black  and  white — at  least  in  the 
exquisite  demi-tint  that  he  affects  and  that 
furnishes  him  such  an  excellent  medium  of 
expression.  Altogether  in  another  sjihere 
of  pictorial  effort  is  Marchetti's  aristocratic 
drawing  entitled  "A  Song  of  Springtime." 
Marchetti  is  a  less  original  artist  than  Mon- 
vel, it  may  be,  but  he  is  clearly  in  the  line 
of  the  true  tradition.  He  has  a  Fortuny- 
like  sensitiveness  to  chance  and  transitory 
effec^ts  of  sunlight  and  shadow  and  reflec- 
tion, and  is  extremely  clever  in  noting  and 
recording  them.  The  elegancies  and  charm- 
ing details  that  he  either  observes  or  invents 
are  conspicuous  in  this  delightful  plate, 
which  might  appropriately  be  an  illustration 


of  one  of  De  Musset's  poetical  comedies,  but 
which  is  really  too  complete  a  work  in  it- 
self to  need  the  re-enforcement  of  any  text. 
Very  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Albert 
Lynch's  "A  Playmate."  Lynch  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  amateurs,  the  very  first 
of  French  illustrators.  More  than  any  other, 
I^erhaps,  he  succeeds  in  giving  the  sense  of 
an  almost  photographic  reality  to  his  ]iict- 
ures  which  at  the  same  time  never  lose  their 
imaginative  charm.  His  art  has  in  the  high- 
est degree  a  literary,  almost  a  philosophic, 
interest,  while  firmly  retaining  its  pictorial 
quality.  One  perceives  that  he  has  thought 
about,  as  well  as  observed,  the  phenomena 
that  he  reproduces  and  arranges  to  such  ef- 
fective purpose.  His  pictorial  commentaiy, 
as  it  may  justly  be  called,  upon  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant's "Pierre  et  Jean"  was  as  real,  as 
moving,  as  impressive  as  the  text  itself. 
And  the  jalate  here  given  discloses  his  force 
as  a  painter,  his  fondness  for  the  decorative 
aspect  of  things,  as  weU  as  anything  that  he 
has  done,  while  setting  forth  with  equal 
force  his  unusual  faculty  for  crystallizing, 
so  to  say,  the  pictorial  impression  of  a  lit- 
erary subject. 

The  American  contributors  to  the  num- 
ber's art  are  at  least  as  successful  as  the 
foreign  ones.  Mr.  Weir's  "  Arcturus  "  is  a 
novel  if  not  a  unique  creation.  It  is  in  the 
vein  and  suggests  the  fancy,  no  doubt,  of 
the  Eenaissance  ei'a.  But  how  thoroughly 
it  is  in  this  vein,  and  how  frank  and  free  it 
is,  hovf pei-sonallj/  .sympathetic  with  the  fancy 
of  an  elder  epoch  !  Nothing  quite  like  it 
has  been  done  since  Diirer's  time,  at  all 
events,  one  may  safely  say.  The  figure  is 
beautifully  studied,  and  its  decorative  ac- 
companiments have  the  fine  air  of  having 
been  drawn  by  a  competent  draughtsman 
and  enthusiastic  artist,  at  play  rather  than 
at  work — one  of  the  most  enjoyable  qual- 
ities communicable  by  any  artist.  Mr. 
Blashfield's  "  Florentine  Girls  "  shows  his 
training  and  his  culture,  as  everything  he 
draws  or  paints  does,  and  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  many  he  has  furnished  that 
"  style  "  in  art  is  as  attainable  in  New  York 
as  it  is  in  Paris,  if  one  have  the  faculty  to 
grasp  what  it  really  means,  and  the  force 
to  illustrate  it.  The  movement  of  not  only 
the  first  but  of  the  second  figure  in  this 
composition  would  alone  stamp  the  artist 
as  an  appreciative  inteipreter  of  the  large 
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and  ami^le  element  in  nature,  and  the  ar- 
rangement, the  distribution,  the  relation  of 
the  few  simple  parts  of  the  whole  con- 
tribute to  a  purely  ideal  ensemble  in  a  subtle 
and  yet  obvious  way  that  is  the  painter's 
own. 

In  striking  contrast  to  such  an  example 
of  objective  and  impersonal  art  are  the 
plates  contributed  by  Mr.  Keinhart,  Mr. 
Smedley,  and  Mr.  Wiles.  Each  of  these  is 
pointedly  and  piquantly  personal.  They 
are  evidently  the  work  of  the  illustrator 
par  excellence.  They  tell  you  the  story  as 
well  as  pages  of  print  could  do.  And  at 
the  same  time  they  are,  as  all  good  illustra- 
tion is,  perfectly  pictorial,  instead  of  merely 
literary.  What  they  represent  is  depicted 
as  the  painter  sees  it.  It  is  momentary, 
vivid,  actual — not  in  the  least  labored  or 
complicated.  Mr.  Eeinhart's  "  The  Co- 
quette "  is  a  picture  of  importance.  In 
oil,  it  would  belong  in  a  gallery.  More 
than  almost  anyone  of  our  painters  he  has 
the  sense  of  character.  One  notes  in  his 
drawings  mental  and  moral  traits,  as  well 
as  mere  physical  aspect.  He  studies  peo- 
ple, clearly,  as  much  as  their  appearance, 
with  the  result  of  presenting  to  you  some- 
thing humanly  as  well  as  pictorially  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Smedley's  "Confidences" 
shows  his  habitual  distinction.  He  has  a 
patrician  touch  that  endues  with  elegance 
whatever  he  does,  slight  as  the  motive  may 
be  sometimes.  BIr.  Wiles's  "The  Milli- 
ner's Bill "  is  a  racy  and  picturesque  bit  of 
genre,  conceived  and  presented  with  char- 
acteristic vivacity. 

Mr.  Mowbray's  "  The  Centaur  "  and  Mr. 
Church's  "The  Mirror"  contribute  idyllic 
color  to  the  number,  the  former  insiiired 
by  Guerin  no  doubt,  and  the  congenial 
rendering  of  an  extremely  poetic  idea  to 
which  the  management  of  light  and  dark 
gives  much  technical  interest  as  well— 
and  the  latter  full  of  Mr.  Church's  original 
and  playfiil  but  always  delicate  humor. 
Mr.  Boughtou's  "The  Parting  Guest"  is 
an  excellent  example  of  his  .special  skill  in 
the  delineation  of  femininity  and  is  redo- 
lent of  English  hedgerows  and  Mr.  Par- 
sons's  "Buddha's  Flowers"  expresses  and 
enforces  a  simple  motive  with  the  utmost 
technical  complexity  and  resource.  "  The 
Heart  of  the  Woods,"  by  Mr.  Closson,  and 
"A  Quiet  Spot,"  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  illustrate 


anew  and  as  strikingly  as  their  prede- 
cessors in  this  kind,  the  talent  of  these  two 
engravers  for  the  interpretation  of  natural 
effects  and  landscape  qualities  with  as  much 
directness  as  their  art  will  admit  of  and 
without  the  elaborate  intervention  of  brush 
or  pencil. 


A  CONTEMPORABY  who  discoui'ses  from  day 
to  day  with  zest  and  often  with  wisdom  on 
all  topics  under  the  sun,  said  something 
the  other  day  about  the  after-dinner  speech. 
He  iJointed  out  how  it  must  not  be  wholly 
facetious,  nor  frivolous,  nor  silly,  nor  too 
long-winded,  nor  highly  exciting,  nor  over- 
heavy,  nor  ultra  argumentative,  nor  entire- 
ly statistical,  nor  in  the  least  rancorous,  but 
that  it  may  contain 

Some  essential  thoughts,  some  strokes  of  humor,  some 
scraps  of  knowledge,  some  bits  of  fancy,  some  sound 
reasons,  some  good  whims,  some  green  dressing,  and  a 
little  fat. 

He  guessed  that  as  many  as  five  thousand 
after-dinner  speeches  had  been  made  in 
New  York  during  the  season  now  closed, 
and  recorded  that  one  man  had  made  ten  in 
a  single  week  and  three  in  one  evening. 
He  said  he  had  heard  a  few  tiji-top  after- 
dinner  sjieeches,  but  they  must  have  been 
a  few  out  of  many,  for  he  spioke  of  hearing 
a  considerable  variety  of  others  that  for 
stated  reasons  were  not  tip-top.  He  re- 
marked that  a  good  many  men  had  won 
renown  by  making  clever  after-dinner 
sijeeches,  and  mentioned  four  distinguished 
New  Yorkers  among  whom  the  palm  for 
after-dinner  discourse  was  thought  to  lie. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  after-dinner 
speech  has  grown  to  be  an  institution  of 
serious  magnitude.  Its  requisites  are  rec- 
ognized to  be  such  as  the  contemporary 
quoted  has  set  forth.  There  are  certain 
particular  things  that  ought  to  go  into  it, 
and  a  lot  of  others  that  ought  to  be  kept 
out.  To  combine  the  requisite  ingi'edients 
so  as  to  produce  the  proper  flavor,  and  to 
serve  the  whole  with  felicity  and  grace,  is  a 
matter  of  profound  dexterity.  Few  people 
ever  attain  it,  and  those  few  do  so  at  a  cost 
that  is  depressing  to  consider.  The  hatful 
of  eyes  that  are  spoiled  in  teaching  an  ocu- 
list to  operate  for  cataract  is  more  than 
paralleled  by  the  great  cloud  of  indigestion 
and  petulance  which  every  successful  after- 
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dinner-talker  must  count  as  part  of  the 
price  of  his  present  skill.  Kot  only  the 
man  who  can  attain  to  a  desirable  quality 
of  after-dinner  deliverance  must  practise 
on  his  follows  in  order  to  learn  how,  but 
his  eventual  success  must  bear  the  moral 
responsibility  for  the  vast  burden  of  mal- 
appropriate  discourse  uttered  by  the  mul- 
titude, whom  no  amount  of  solicitude  or 
practice  can  ever  qualify  to  stand  on  their 
feet  after  dinner  and  say  right  things.  If 
there  were  less  success  there  would  be 
fewer  attempts,  and  if  there  were  fewer  at- 
tempts there  would  be  less  uneasiness  and 
indigestion. 

What  can  be  said,  then,  as  to  the  moral 
culpability  of  a  man  who,  of  his  mere  voli- 
tion, and  without  compulsion  or  reward, 
would  make  ten  after-dinner  speeches  in  a 
week,  and  three  in  a  single  evening !  Does 
such  a  person  care  nothing  for  the  effect 
of  his  example?  Is  he  not  his  brother's 
keeper  too  ?  Because  he  can  dance  on  the 
tight-rope  after  his  meals,  has  he  no  scruple 
about  making  that  sort  of  exploit  poijular 
among  gentlemen  who  are  sure  to  fall  on 
their  heads  and  on  ours  when  they  attempt 
it  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  this  sort  of  excess 
ought  to  be  checked ;  as  if  something 
should  be  done  to  stem  the  tide  of  after- 
dinner  oratory  and  regulate  its  flow.  It 
would  not  do  to  abolish  it  altogether,  be- 
cause that  is  not  practicable,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  a  moderate  amount  of  it 
of  the  right  sort  tends  to  diminish  after- 
dinner  drinking.  The  men  who  are  to  talk 
are  usually  careful  in  their  potations,  and  if 
they  talk  well,  the  men  who  are  to  listen 
may  be  sufficiently  entertained  to  forego  an 


excessive  consumption  of  champagne.  It 
should,  therefore,  not  be  abolished,  only 
regulated.  Men  are  not  allowed  to  preach, 
or  to  plead  at  the  bar,  or  to  practice 
medicine  without  due  preliminary  train- 
ing. If  our  lives,  and  our  fortunes,  and 
our  souls  are  protected  from  the  unskilful 
offices  of  the  inexpert,  may  w-e  not  reason- 
ably demand  that  the  same  wise  guardi- 
anshii)  may  be  extended  to  our  digestions 
and  our  livers  ! 

As  for  the  remedy,  that  is  a  concern  fit 
to  engage  the  learned  faculties.  It  is 
enough,  and  more,  for  a  layman  to  point 
out  the  disease.  Yet  it  suggests  itself  that 
a  considerable  measure  of  relief  might  en- 
sue if  every  intending  after-dinner  speaker 
were  required  to  take  out  a  license.  Of 
course  such  licenses  should  only  be  granted 
to  persons  of  demonstrated  competence  and 
due  preliminary  training ;  and  that  such 
practitioners,  like  poets  and  story-tellers, 
should  be  remunerated  for  the  exercise  of 
their  gifts  would  naturally  follow.  The 
manifold  benefits  of  such  a  system  are 
obvious.  Persons  who  do  not  like  to 
make  after-dinner  speeches,  by  simply  re- 
fusing to  apply  for  license,  could  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  law  and 
be  free  from  all  the  imj^ortunities  of  then- 
friends  ;  while  persons  who  do  like  to 
would  first  have  to  prove  their  ability. 
Fit  experts,  with  the  will  and  the  capac- 
ity to  entertain  their  brethren  after  feed- 
ing, would  receive  without  embarrassment 
or  impropriety  a  proper  jieeuniary  recog- 
nition of  their  skill,  and  thus  a  new  pro- 
fession would  be  opened  to  the  unem- 
ployed. 
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LIFE   IN   A   LOGGING  CAMP. 

Bj  Arthur  Hill. 


The  Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 


"  Now,  you  pick  boughs  while  I  get 
up  the  wood  for  the  uight."  These 
words,  which  have  just  vmi  off  the  pho- 
nogra^jh  of  my  memory,  were  spoken  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago,  at  nightfall  in 
November,  iu  the  deisths  of  the  white 
pine  forests  of  Michigan. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  my  first  day's 
experience  as  a  "  Cruiser  "  or  "  Laud- 
looker." 

Coming,  fresh  from  school,  to  a  com- 
mrmity  where   the  successful  business 
meu  were   chiilly  himbermen,  and  not- 
ing tluit  till  y  siniicil  ready  to  risk  all 
they    hull,    uml    iiinre,    in 
the  purchase  of  standing 
X^iue,  I  determined  to  se- 
cure  for   myself   some 
cheap  Government  tim- 
ber. 

Having    at    school 
learned  Land  Surveving, 
during 
,  I  uat- 

irrome 

looker, 
his,  my 
,  Xpert, 
it  Inini 


which  I  ])nirti 

a  summer  viirii 

urallvdrriilnl 

a    practiriil     1 

So  I  set  i.nt   . 

first  trip,  witli 

from  whom  1  i 

to  estiiiiati'  til 

quality  iind  ijii 

Lict  lor 


at  the  same  tii 
entry  some  valuable  Gov- 
ernment land. 

Our  experience  illustrates  the  meth- 
ods and  conditions  of  those  days.  First, 
we  ordered  from  the  Government  and 


State  Land  Offices  plats,  showing  the 
lands  subject  to  entry  in  the  Townships 
into  which  we  were  to  go.  Meanwhile 
we  jjrocured  our  camp  outfit,  which 
consisted  of  two  sets  of  pack  straps,  an 
"  A  "  tent  of  duck,  two  pairs  of  heavy 
wooUen  blankets,  an  axe,  a  frying-isan. 
two  tin  jjails,  to  serve  as  kettles,  and 
a  tin  jjlate,  tin  cup,  a  large  and  small 
spoon,  iiiid  Iniife  and  fork  for  each  man. 
Till-  iliiy  ])i  tore  our  start  we  bought 
rnu-  supphes,  being  enough  for  a  three 
weeks"  trij).  Our  fare  was  simjjle  but 
substantial :  crackers,  ham,  beans,  with 


a   little   pork 
sugar,  jDepper  and  salt. 
Each  man  carried  in  1 


flavoring,   tea,    loaf- 
pack  a  two- 
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busliel  l)ao-.  partly  lilleil  with  ciacki 
and  paftly  witli  smaller  bags  wliicli 
made  to  contain  the   other  articles 


rs,  Hardship,  hunger  —  even  pain  —  are 
we  more  bearable  than  this  work,  which 
of    seems  to  belong  to  pack-mules,  but  in 


The 


-bags  our   northern  forests  must  be  done  by 

crack-  men. 

under  We  made  our  way  by  sta'jc  ami  hired 

I- < -oats  team  to  the  lumber  cainji   ncurcst    the 

(Idwny  territory   we   were    to    explore,    stuyt'd 
there  over  night,  and  jjushed  forward 

l^acks,  when  made  up,  weighed  the  next  day  about  nine  miles — a  good 

sixty-five   pormds    each,    and   I  day's  work — and  had  built  a  fire  and 

can  pick  his  way  put   on    the    two    kettles,    one  for   the 

through    swamp   and    thicket,    bearing  beans  and  the  other  for  the  tea,  when  I 

such  a  burden,   and  be  entirely  happy,  received  the   order  to  "pick  boughs." 


food.  At  night  these  cracke 
uia.l<'  u-cK.d  "lieiclino-  "  until  tlie 
ers  rail  low,  ulicii  ..„r  l»H,tsw,ii 
the  l.a-s.as  iM.lsleis.  aii.l  with  n, 
on  top,  we  still  rested  upmi  a 
bed  of  ease. 

Oui 
about 
here  aver  that  no 
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The  fire  was  huilt  .igainst  a  fine  "  back 
log,"  an  immense  prostrate  inne,  in  de- 
cay, which  was  soon  aglow  with  living 
coals  and  radiated  warmth  and  light 
and  cheer  iiit.i  <nw  tent  the  wliolc  iii-lit 

long.     :\Iy  c.iMia.lc  liu.l  tVllcd  thiv ■ 

four  snia'll  hciia..cks,  say  four  iiirhis 
through,  and  l)efore  supper,  under  his 
instructions,  I  made  my  first  bed  of 
hemlock  "feathers."  These  are  boughs, 
about  two  foot  loiin-.  oatherod  from  the 

tips  ni  tlloluilbs  nf  thrsliiallolliolulock, 
aii.l    aiv    laid  as   foathns   ,ai  a,  f.nvl,  the 
stem  sticking  into  the  ground   instead 
of  into  the  tlesh.     And  that  night,  as 
we    turned    in,    \vith    four    inches    of 
boughs  and    a   blanket   beneath  us,    a 
good  tent  overhead,  and  a  genial  fire  at 
oiu'  feet  over  which  simmered  the  sav- 
ory beans,   I  felt  more  at  home    than 
ever  before  in  my  life  ;  for  was  I  not 
under  my  o^^1l  roof- 
tree   and   in   mv   own 
bed?     And  this  had 
never  been  before. 


bered,  it  is  first  estimated,  and  then 
purchased,  sometimes  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  sometimes  from  private 
o-\\-ners.  The  method  of  estimating  is 
coiiijiarativcly  simjilc,  but  rc(|uires  nat- 
ural ajititudi'  and  cxjii  lii  ii.  c.  You  first 
liii<l  a  section  come  r  as  a  slarting-jioint, 
then  divide  the  section  into  sixteen 
forty-acre  tracts,  and  estimate  each  sep- 
arately. But  these  lines  of  subdivision 
are  imaginary,  and  measured  by  paces, 
and  the  courses  are  run  by  a  simple 
pocket-compass;  and  slioul.l  your  bear- 
ings bo  incorrect,  or  youi'  distances  not 
true,  you  would  locate  the  timber 
(wliic  h  LM  iieially  stands  in  ridges)  on 
the  wrong  forty. 

Again,  your  boundaries  may  be  right, 
and  yet  your  estimate  of  the  cpiantity 
of  timber  TN-ild.  To  estimate  the  cpian- 
tity of  timber  on  a  foiiv-acre  tract  vou 


The  white  jjine  sui?- 
ply  of  this  country 
stands  in  the  States  of 
Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
and  iIiiiiii'S(.ta  :  the 
pine  forests  of  IMaine, 
Northern  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania  hav- 
ing been  long  since 
substantially  swept 
away.  This  timlier  re- 
serve is  fast  diminish- 
ing, the  out  -  i^ut,  for 
the  last  lumbering 
season,  amounting  to 
9,000,000,000  feet,  or 
nearly  one -half  the 
lumber  cut  of  the  en- 
tire country.  To  pro- 
duce this  I'equires  an 
army  of  135,000  men, 
or  about  fifteen  men  to 
each  million  feet.  With 
the  product   of  these 


tSt: 


igie  rear. 


A  Gang  of  Three 
(Chopper  and  sawj'i 


a  plaiiK  sciewalK  tliroe 
feet  wide  ami  two  iiH'h- 

es  thick,  nsting  on  the  ordinary  string-  travel  it  untU  you  conclude  you  have 

ers,  could  be  l)uilt  from  the  eaiih  to  the  seen  the  Umits  of  the  timber,  and  then 

moon,  240,000  miles.  set  down  the  amount  you  think  it  will 

But  before   the  timber  can  be  lum-  cut.     You  have   not  measured   it,  you 
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have  not  pvoii  counted  the  trees,  but  an 
educ-atcd  jn.l-incnt  tells  you  that  it  will 
cut,  say,  ridii.diiii  tret,  just  as  it  tells  an 
exjiert  liiiisc-ilc.ilci-  that  a  horse  weighs, 
say,  1,1(1(1  jKinnds.      ]^,ut  your  juilgment 


shootin; 

upcm  tl; 


its  rays  under  the  tops  and 
t.ill  trunks  of  the  lofty  trees; 
o  size  and  l)eauty,  they  are  glo- 
II  V  I, ,,,111 — and  when  the  buyer 


is  often  led  astray ;  the  timber  may  be 
more  defective,  shorter-bodied,  or  more 
tapering  than  it  ajspears. 

Again,  your  judgment  follows  your 
mental  mood,  the  knots  which  seem 
souud  in  the  sanguine  to-day,  show 
"  punk  "  and  rot  in  the  gloom  of  to- 
morrow. The  light  and  atmosphere 
l)luy  stiaii-c  tricks.  If  you  \vish  to  sell 
a  tiiMi  of  piiii.  timber,  show  it  to  your 
cu^i.ihi,  1  ,,ii  :iii  autumn  afternoon,  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  decid- 
uous trees  ;  approach  it  from  the  west, 
with  the  sun  hanging  low  in  the  sky, 


The  ty])ical  cnuser  of  the 
northwestern  pineries  is  the 
natiu'al  successor  of  those  cour- 
ricrs  rff.s  hois,  or  rangers  of  the 
woods,  whom  Ii-\-ing  so  graphi- 
cally describes  in  his  "Asto- 
ria." The  ranp-ers  of  tliose 
days  roamed  tin-  .smiic  woods 
in  search  of  furs  .nid  peltries 
that  the  laudlooker  tnncrses 
to-day  looking  for  valuable 
timber.  Each  calling  requii-es 
hardihood,  skill  in  woodcraft, 
and  a  commercial  instinct  ujDon 
which  to  test  values.  There  is 
the  same  willingness  to  forego 
for  long  j)eriods  the  jjleasirres 
of  social  life,  with  the  same  in- 
clination to  boisterous  excess 
when  back  amid  friends  again. 
The  discomforts  of  the  land- 
looker's  life  try  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body.  In  summer  comes 
the  i^lague  of  sand-fiies,  mos- 
quitoes, and  gnats,  and  swel- 
tering heat  and  tainted  food  ; 
in  winter,  tlic  nuinliiiig  cold, 
the  camp  l.ist,  and  the  night 
passed  in  stonu  anil  darkness 
])aciiip-  to  and  fro,  lest  sleej) 
au<l  more  than  sleejj  may  come. 
The  snow  melts  in  the  neck, 
and  cold  drops  go  trickling 
down  the  backbone  ;  and  then 
there  is  the  jjlunge  through 
the  treacherous  ice  into  the 
frozen  stream.  Feet  become  crippled, 
frozen,  and  every  steji  a  pang.  When 
the  snow  is  wet  and  the  snow-shoes 
load  up  badly,  the  strings  which  bind 
them  to  the  feet  are  thongs  of  tortui-e. 
During  one  of  these  trj-ing  trijis,  vows 
are  made,  sealed  witli  shivering  oaths 
which  shake  the  tojss  of  the  loftiest 
trees,  that  never,  never  again,  will  the 
swearer  be  such  a  fool,  etc.,  etc.;  but, 
like  the  shipwrecked  sailor,  necessity 
and  habit  soon  send  him  back  to  new 
hardshijjs  and  fresh  trials. 

As  to  personal  danger,  there  is  Uttle 
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in  woods-ranging,  and  tliat  results  niaiu- 
ly  from  isolation.  From  wild  animals 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  absolutely 
none.  Yet  the  cry  of  the  lynx  and  the 
wild-cat  sometimes  startles  you,  and  the 
howl  of  the  wolf  suggests  tlic  Iiuir-lh't- 
ing  stories  of  boyhood  days.  As  to 
bears,  they  are  as  much  afraid  of  you  as 
you  of  them,  and  if  you  do  not  run, 
they  will 

But  there  is  the  Inolicn  leg,  and  the 
gashed  foot,  and  the  Imriiiug  fever, 
those  natural  aei'i(l(  nts  .lud  incidents  of 
forest  life,  when'  ntit  only  the  doctor  is 
needed,  but  "grul)"  iiiiis  sliort.  Then 
it  is  that  the  moral  and  phvsical  strength 
of  the  cruiser  is  put  to  lieioie  tests.  He 
drags  liuuself  for  nnl.'s  ,.n  hands  and 
knees,  an.l  on  rudely  eonstni. 'ted  rafts 
tioats  down  unsafe  rivers.  Sonietiiues 
the  maimed  or  stricken  one  is  carried 
by  his  partner,  a  modern  Anchises,  to 
some  distant  lumber  camp  or  cabin. 
But  such  is  the  skiU  and  i-esohition  and 
endurance  of  these  liardy  men,  that  I 
have  known  but  one  to  perish  in  the 
wilderness.  Camping  alone,  and  get- 
ting up  his  wood  for  the  night,  he  felled 
a  tree  something  over  a  foot  through. 
The  ti-uuk  swung  sideways  off  the 
stump,  knocked  him  down  and  fell 
across  his  legs,  breaking  both  of  them. 
and  binding  him  to  the  ground.  And 
thus,  weeks  afterward,  his  body  was 
found.  It  was  characteristic  that  he 
had  in  sonu'  way  managed  to  get  his 
coat  oft',  and  place  it  in  a  roll  under  liis 
liead,  and  thus  grimly  he  awaited  star- 
vation— death. 

The  days  of  "  looking  "  Government 
timber  are  wellnigh  over.  The  laud- 
looker  is  now  engaged  in  estimating 
wliat  is  called  "second-hand  land,"  the 
laud  of  jirivate  owners.  The  trij)s  are 
shorter,  the  packs  lighter,  and  food 
more  varied  than  in  the  old  days.  In 
winter  he  sometimes  carries  a  small  fold- 
ing-stove, weighing,  say,  twelve  jjounds. 
This  not  only  sei-ves  in  cooking,  but 
keeps  his  tent  wann,  and  thus  saves  the 
lab(u-  of  getting  up  the  half-cord  of 
woo.l  at   iii..lit. 

1 ;  u  t  \M  1 1 1  1 .  s  s  1  lardship  has  come  great- 
er  r(  spoiisiliility.  The  high  values  upon 
wliieli  pine  tindjer  changes  ownership 
re(|nin  tli,  liest  skill  and  judgment  in 
deternuiiiug   tlie   amount  and  quality. 


Single  transact) 
hundr..d    tliousa 

nd'  ,i 

unounting  to  five 
illars  are  not  uu- 

usual,  and  thev 
d.julile  that  sun, 
seUerwdl  ui  v.u- 

,  ai','.l" 

etimes  amount  to 
the  purchaser  and 

looker  in  lila<-in;.;  a  value  upon  tlie  pi-op- 
erty  ;  and  rarely  are  they  disappointed 
either  in  tlie  judgment  or  integrity  of 
these  rough  men. 

On  the  side  of  what  is  called  book- 
learning,  tliey  ai-e  not  educated.  It  has 
been  a  life  halnt  witli  tlnni  to  inspect 
and  observi'  ratlier  than  ivad  the  obser- 
vations of  othei-s.  If  a  landlooker's  re- 
port IS  well  written  and  elerkv,  beware! 
He  IS  not  true  to  the  craft.'  He  is  a 
Jules  Yerne,  not  a  Kit  Carson. 

Few  landlookers  come  to  riches.  In- 
clined, like  most  men  who  Uve  lives  of 


€z 


.1 


^Sr 


hanlship    and     adv.nture, 
denee,  thev  make  lor  thems 

to  inii^rovi- 
elves,  at  the 

best,  reputations  and   a   mo, 
fence,  but  for  their  employe 

lest  comi^e- 
rs,  fortunes. 

Original,  inquisitive,  active  in  mind  and 
bodv,  these  bold   skirmishers 
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the  Hues  of  savagery  iH"!  civilization 
must  soon  vanish  -n-ith  tlie  forests  where 
their  tents  are  pitched,  and  the  next 
generation  will  only  know  by  tale  and 


S|p.»"'«**v 


legend  of  the  life  and  labors  of  these 
hearty,  hardy  woods-rangers. 

The  timber  estimated  and  bought,  it 
must  then  be  lumbered  and  taken  to 
market.  To  do  this,  "  tote "  or  sui^- 
ply  roads  must  be  cut,  streams  cleared 
of"  obstructions,  banking-grounds  pre- 
pared, and  log-roads  made,  all  i^relim- 
inary  to  the  work  of  cutting  and  haul- 
ing logs.  The  average  camp  contains, 
say,  sixty  men.  Familiarly  \vc  sjx'iik  of 
them  as  "  boys,"  becuiiM'  iIk  v  .ari'v  in 
their  bosoms  the  free.  i(s|)niiM\c  heart 
of  youth.  TIktc  is  u  I'..)-,  ,,,uu  in  charge 
who  directs  tlic  work,  hires  and  dis- 
charges men,  ami  s<  Is  wa-is,  except  as 
to  men  engaged  at  tixeil  wages  at  th(> 
office  of  the  employers. 

In  gathering  a  crew  for  the  woods 
vou  come  face  to  face  with  some  of  the 


faults  an<l  foUies  of  the  "  shanty  boy." 
The  foreman  scours  the  town  for  men, 
visiting  the  boarding-houses,  small  ho- 
tels,  and   saloons,  where    they  congre- 
gate.     He   chaffs   them, 
treats   them,   tells   them 
\\hat  wages  will  be  paid 
to   l;-oo(1   men,  and,  if  pos- 
.     siMc.  Hatters  each  into  the 
impression  that  he  will  l)e 
^  al  lie  to  earn  the  toj)  wages. 

"\^'ord  is  now  out  that  the 
Company  is  hiring  a  crew, 
and  meii  straggle  into  the 
office  and  are  hired. 

A  day  and  houi-  is  set 
for  the'  start.      The   time 
comes.      If  you  have  en- 
gaged sixty  men  you  are 
fortunate  if  there  are  thir- 
ty on  hand,  and  the  rest, 
where  are  they  ?     Still  in 
the    saloons,   b  o  a  r  d  i  n  g  - 
houses,  and  hotels,  for  not 
until  money  is  gone,  and 
credit   too,   will    manv    of 
thes,'    im]irovi.lei,t,    e'uod- 
natuiv,!  leljuws  leave  their 
haunts  to  breast  the  toils 
and   trials  of  shanty  life. 
And  they  often  go  mort- 
gaged to  the  hotel-keeper 
for   a   sum   equal  to  two 
mouths'  wages,    already 
spent,  the  least  of  it  for 
board  and  lodging. 
Many   of    the   proprietors    of    these 
places  'where  the  men  stay  are  honor- 
able and   kind-hearted,  but   there   are 
those  among  them  who  lay  in  wait  for 
the  boys  wlieu  they  come  down  from 
the  woods,  drag  them   with   vile   and 
poisonous    potions,   poured    from   bot- 
tles labelled  "  whiskey,"  and  in   a  sin- 
gle night  transfer  to  their  ]in<kets  for- 
ty or  fifty  doUars  of  tlie   liar.l-.  ained 
money   of   some   sociable    lellow.   who, 
^y\i\\   his   winter's   pav   in    his    ]ioeket, 
started     out    to    take'onlv    a    friemlly 
drink. 

A  case  which  shows  how  fast  and  fool- 
ishly money  cau  be  si^eut  came  not  long 
since  undeV  my  eye.  A  mau  who  had 
put  in  a  long  winter  and  a  spring  drive, 
jirescntcd  himself  at  the  Company's 
ollicc  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  with  his  "  time,"  as  his  order 
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as  f<)ll(.\ 


nmii   is  ciillfd,  w! 
L-e^jt  as  to  names 


Stiles  &  Co.s  C.\mi>, 

May  30,  18!)'2. 
.lolm  Doe  lias  worked  in  tlie  woods  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  eight  days  (158).  at  twenty-six 
dollars  ($30.00)  per  month,  and  on  the  drive 
twentv-seven  and  one-half  (274)  davs.  at  two 
dollars  ($2.00)  per  day. 

Camp  account  sixtv-four    dollars    and    liftv 
cents  I  $64.50). 

Ricn.\ur>  Roe,  Forciiuin. 

This  left  due  liiiu  $148.50.      He  tol.l 
the   Compauy  he   had   been   "  blowing 


About  nine  o'clock  next  niorninij  a 
small  tradesman  came  into  the  office,  to 
ask  if  anyone  would  go  down  with  him 
to  the  bank  to  identify  the  signature  of 
John  Doe,  which  he  exhibited  on  the 
back  of  the  one  hundred  dollar  certifi- 
cate. It  was  found  on  inquiry  that  Doc 
had  gone  to  this  ulihV  jila.i  cf  bn-incss 
aboiit  seveu  o'cl(M■1^  I  lir<\  i  miiL'  |mv\  n  ms. 
"a  little  full,"  an.  1  u.n.n^l  l.in.  to  ,;,sh 
his  certificate.  The  niiiu  lifsitateJ  and 
told  Doe  to  wait  till  morning,  when  he 
could  get  his  money  at  the  bank  ;  but. 
Doe   could   not  wait,  and  finally,  as  a 


(fr^M^' 


in  "  his  wages  for  the  last  two  years,  but 
that  now  he  was  going  to  "  change  his 
gait,"  and  save  ujj  enough  money  to  buy 
a  piece  of  land,  so  he  would  have  a  jilace 
to  go  to  when  he  got  old  and  "  played 
out."  But  he  wanted  a  little  money  to 
get  some  clothes  and  spend  with  the 
boys,  so  he  would  draw  the  |;48.50,  and 
leave  the  $100  with  the  Company. 

It  was  suggested  that  he  take  his 
money  and  put  it  in  the  First  National 
Bank  on  a  time  certificate  of  deposit, 
where  at  the  end  of  six  mouths  he 
would  receive  interest.  It  was  thought 
that  1111. lei'  fliis  jiliiii  he  w.iuld  be  more 
apl  (u  Isifji  111.'  saiiii'  iiit;ii-t.  and  it  was 
S.I  ,lr|,.,si|,..|.  'I'l,,.  ni;iii  went  off  with 
his  $-t.S.r)0  and  his  .■ertilicate,  happy  hi 
his  ])ossessi()n  of  present  cash  and  a 
Ijrosjjcctive  home. 


Loading  Logs  from  the   Skidway 

favor  (so  the  man  expressed  it),  he  gave 
Doe  $90  for  the  certificate,  or  what  rep- 
resented ten  days'  li.ir.l  wmk  was  paid 
as  discount  on  $llll'  for  lomteen  hours. 
"When  Doe  made  this  tiansaction  he  had 
struck  his  regular  gait,  and  it  was  a  fast 
one,  and  in  two  days  he  was  broke. 
And  the  farm  ?  It's  the  "  Poor  Farm  " 
and  the  County  House,  for  many  such 
as  he. 

■  But  it  is  not  for  drink  alone  this  mis- 
spent money  goes.  'W^itli  the  comiiig  of 
spring,  strange  women  wliisk  :i1oiil;'  the 
sidewaUvs  of  the  lutnberiuL;'  towns  with 
"  war-paint"  on,  o  ^11 11, l;-  tli.M'  giants  of 
the  woods,  who,  fnsh  tVoni  .lliigy  whiter 
camp  and  dri\'ing  tent,  uic  .|uick  to  lay 
their  heads  in  the  laps  of  these  coarse 
carmineil  Delilahs,  to  be  shorn. 

The  tyjjical  shantymau  woi'ks  only  fit- 
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fully  in  siiiinner  on  the  river  or  in  the 
saw-mill,  going-  back  to  the  woods  in  the 
early  fall.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  camis  crew,  who  have 
steady  summer  jobs  in  the  mills  or  on 
farms,  who  go  to  the  woods  l.itc  and 
come  out  early.  Many  nf  tlicsc  luive 
families,  for  whom  they  faithfully  toil 
and  save.  Others  are  steady,  thrifty 
young  men  who  have  bought,  and  out 
of  their  earnings  are  paying  for,  a  piece 


loosen  it  from  its  bed,  the  chain  put 
around  it,  and  the  unwilling  horses 
forced  into  the  freezing  waters  to  haul 
it  ashore.  And  aU  the  day  long,  for 
days  which  run  into  weeks,  these  hardy 
fellows  must  grapjale  and  hft  and  carry 
the  debris  from  the  stream,  wading  the 
icy  waters  to  the  waist,  and  wet  to  the 
neck,  inviting  every  disease  which  comes 
from  such  exjjosure.  Yet  at  night,  after 
supper,  around  the  crackling  fire,  in  the 


?!  m 


of  laud,  or  perhajjs  are  sujjjJortiug  a 
good  old  mother,  or  paying  off  the 
jnortgage  on  the  luniic  farm. 

By  starting  caiii]i  caily  you  secui-e 
the  genuine  shantymau,  skilful,  strong, 
neiTous,  well  disposeil,  but  inclined  to 
all  the  small  vices  which,  from  the 
ardor  of  his  nature,  become  in  him 
large  ones  ;  and  so  he  too  often  comes 
trendiling  and  broken  and  banknipt  to 
take  his  jslace  in  the  rauks  for  a  fresh 
campaign. 

And  it  is  upon  such  as  he  that  you 
rely  for  the  work  which  more  prudent 
men  will  not  do.  You  are  clearing  a 
stream  of  obstractioiis.  so  that  tlic  logs 
may  nui  down  it  in  the  spring.  Bcfoi'e 
it  is  finished  the  suow  comes,  ice  forms, 
yet  the  sunken  tree  iu  the  stream  bot- 
tom  must   be   cut,   strong  anns  must 


cloud  of  smoke,  and  steam  from  drying 
garments,  with  pipes  alight,  what  honest 
cheer !  And  in  the  morning,  though 
"  a  little  stifi""  how  ijluckily  is  the  ice 
again  broken  for  the  diurnal  bajitism  I 

While  the  river  crew  is  tenting  out 
and  clearing  the  stream,  the  winter 
camps  are  built,  generally  in  the  midst 
of  the  timber,  ancl  the  work  preparatory 
to  log-hauling  goes  forward.  The  camps 
are  made  of  round  logs,  and  roofed  and 
floored  generally  with  rough  boards. 
There  is  a  men's  cami^,  wlicic  the  iiicn 
lounge  and  sleejj  ;  a  cook  camii.  wliidi  is 
a  large  dining-i-oom  and   kitclicii   coni- 

I  know  not  why  —  "  the  hovel."  where  the 
hay  is  stored,  sometimes  iu  the  loft  and 
sometimes  in  an  extension  at  the  rear 
end,  the  first   arrangement  being   the 
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warmer,  lint  more  niisnt'p,  because  of 
fires  set  l.y  tlic  Icimstrrs'  lanterns.  The 
two  liviii'j  r:niiii>  anil  the  barn — and 
there  are  sdnietiiues  two  ami  even  three 
— the  granary,  blacksmith's  shop,  and 
office  where  the  foreman  and  the  scaler 
sleep,  with  an  extra  bed  for  the  pro- 
prietor when  he  comes  up,  make  quite 
a  backwoods  village.  For  an  average 
camp  of,  say,  sixty  men,  the  men's  camp 
and  the  cook  camp  are  each  about  60 
feet  by  20  feet.  The  men  sleep  iu  rough 
wooden  bunks  ranged  in  double  tiers 
along  the  sides  of  the  caiii]).  Formerly 
they  lay  on  Ikhi'jIis,  en-  at  best  hay,  wth 
a  single  blauki  t  sjucad  over  it,  but  in 
these  hiNuri'MiN  days  they  have  thin  bed- 
ticks  stutVcil  with  hay  or  straw.  They 
have  IK  it  v(  t  attained  to  pQlows  and 
sheets.  With  a  tire  in  the  big  stove, 
which  has  generally  replaced  the  more 
cheerful   fireplace,    and   with    a   heavy 


double  blanket  over  you  and  a  warm 
partner,  with  whom  you  can  "  spoon," 
you  rarely  sleep  cold. 

Along  each  side  of  the  camp  is  a  seat 
made  of  a  thirk  hewn  slab,  tor  which  the 
bunk-fraiiHs  furnish  aback. and  this  stift", 
straight-backed,  snbstantial,  immovable 
stnicture  is  called  the  "Deacon  Seat." 
When  evening  comes,  ranged  along 
these  seats,  and  lounging,  if  over-weary, 
in  the  bunks,  the  crew  becomes,  in  fact, 
a  social  club.  Then  jokes  and  st)nie- 
times  gibes  go  rouncl,  and  tales,  often 
curiously  like  those  of  Canterbury. 
Cards  are  sometimes  played,  though  in 
most  camps  prohibited.  And  if  there  is 
a  fiddler  in  the  camp  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  jig-dancer,  and  there  is  the  boister- 
ous "Stag  (^)uadrille  "  and  the  spirited 
"  French  Four." 

But  surer  than  all  these  is  a  song — 
the  shanty  song — whether  comic,  heroic. 
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or  sentiniental — to  win  the  crew's  atten- 
tion and  applause.  As  with  all  unculti- 
vated men,  they  exhiliit  in  taste  and 
feeling  natural  and  wholesome  tenden- 
cies. Like  boys,  they  arc  not  scliooled 
to  restraint  of  fci'lin-s  nor  jacU'd  with 
sensational  fads.  It  is  fi-oni  the  gallery 
alwaj-s  that  virtue  trium2)liant  is  heartily 
cheered,  be  it  ever  so  awkward,  and  from 
bos  and  parquette  that  vice,  if  artistic 


and  "natural,"  gets  kid- 
And  so  witli  thcs,.  sliaii 
lilies  of  music  mnl  ..f  met 
iug  to  the  scutinicnt  tlicy 
voice  of  the  singer  {>>  pie; 
not  from  an  educated  tin 
the  heart.  Honest  lo\( 
which  tell  of  toil  and  tiin 
ture,  make  the  chief  Im 
verses.     Here  is  a  eharac 


ivc  applause. 

>-    su„,-s,    tlie 


The  one  that  loved  the  farmer's  son,  these 

words  I  heard  her  say, 
'  The  re.ison  why  I  love  him  is  at  home  with 

me  liell  stay; 
He'll  stay  at  home  all  winter,  to  the  woods  he 

will  not  go. 
And  when  the  springtime  comes  again,  his 

lauds  he  11  plow  and  sow.' 


'  'I  shall  always  praise  my  Shanty  Boy  who 
goes  to  the  woods  in  fall, 
lit-  i>  l)uth  stout  and  hearty  and  lit  to  stand  a 

\\\\\i  pl.asnre  I  will  greet  him  in  the  .spring 

i\  lieii  he  comes  down. 
His  money  on  me  he'll  spend  it  free  when 

your  mossback  he  has  none. ' 

'  How  can  you  praise  your  Shanty  Boy  who  to 

the  woods  does  go  ? 
He's  ordered  out  before  daylight  to  face  the 

frost  and  snow. 


evidently  home-made,  that  fits  the  aver- 
age taste  and  temper  of  a  shanty  crew  : 

"The  .Sii.\nty  Boy. 

"  As  I  walked  out  one  evening,  just  as  the  sun 

went  down 
I  carelessly  did  ramble  till  I  came  to  Saginaw 

Town. 
I  heard  twogirls  conversing,  as  slowly  I  passed 

them  by  ; 
One  said  she  loved  a  farmer's  son,  and  the 

other  a  Shanty  Boy. 


c  supplautiiig  sleiirhs.i 

While  happv  and  contented  mv  farmer's  son 

will  lie. 
Soft  tales  of  love  Iie'U  tell  to  me  while  the 

storms  are  blowing  by.' 

'  'I  never  can  stand  that  soft  talk,'  the  other 

girl  did  say, 
•The   most   of  them  they  are  so  green  the 

cows  could  eat  them  for  hay  ; 
How  easy  it  is  to  know  them  when  they  come 

The  sMKiU  lioy  shouting  after  them,  "Moss- 
back,  how  come  you  down  ? ' 
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Tl,o    ln--sl,.iuhs    Lave 
ten,   t«.lv,..   and    even 

I'Mlltr,  l,-ln,.t   1  milks,  or 
(Tiiss  licaiiis,  on  wliicli 
the  load  rests,  and  in 
Minnesota,  in  the  win- 
ter of  •91-'92  a  sin^rle 
load,    scaling  31,400 
feet,  was  hauled  on   a 
single    jjair   of   log- 
sleiglis  by  two  span  of 
horses.      During  the 
present  winter  in  Mich- 
igan, a  load  more  than 
equal  to  the  above  was 
hauled    by   a    single 
team,    and    will    be 
placed  on  the  groiuids 
of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 
It  wiU  be  18  feet  long, 
15   feet   wide,  and   38 
feet  3  inches  from  the 
top  to  the  roadbed, 
weighing  over  100  tons. 
There  is  great  strife  Ijetween  the  team- 
sters  in  making   log-lmuhug  records. 
Generally  they  groom  their  horses  weU 
and  are  iucUned  to  over-feed  them,  to- 
be  sure  they  have  enough.     They  feed 
hay,  oats,  and    mixed    corn    and   oats 
ground,  called  "  ground-feed,"  which  is 
But  "  Hghts  out  "  comes  all  too  soon    heating  ;  and  if  there  be  impnideuce  in 
at  night   to   suit  the  boys,  and  "  turn 


'  Mossback  ' 


Mng  Hay  : 


the  Tote  Road. 


'  What  I've  said 

I  do  not  mean 

And  if  ever  I  n 


ikind  of  vour  Sliantv 


et  witl. 


pin 


of  tliem  along 
ick  farmer's  son  to 
so  liold  and  free  will 


roiu  all 


feeding,  there  vrill  be  heard  a  great 
racket  in  the  stable,  and  teamsters  and 
the  foreman  must  spend  perhaps  the 
entire  night  drenching  and  otherwise 
doctoring  a  sick  liorse. 

During    the    hauling    season    proper 

the  teamsters  must  get  out  an  liour  or 

more    l)elui<-  d.iyliglit,  taking  an  early 

In  the  fall  there  are  road-makers  who,     "  teamstcis'  bic.ilirust,"  so  as  to  be  sure 

along  the  lines  carefully  run  and  blazed    to  get  in  the  ir  tiijis  ;  for  logs  cut  must 

by  the  foroinaii.  fell  the  timber,  cnttin-jf    be    hauled,  just    as  grain  cut  must  be 

it  at  tlic  i-.H.Is  su  tliat  UM  stiiiii|is  iviiiaiii,     liarvcstcd. 

log  out  the  loail  to  its  ])in|H  I-  width,  ^\"llile  the  log-roads  are  being  made 
and  then  with  plow  and  semper  and  the  log-cutters  are  felling  timber  and 
mattox  and  shovel  make  it  nearly  as  cutting  it  into  logs.  The  trees  are 
level  and  quite  as  solid  ajs  a  railroad  sawed  do-wn,  the  saw  being  more  rapid 
grade.  The  roadbed  is  sunk  instead  of  and  economical  than  the  axe.  By  driving 
raised,  so  that  tlic  sl(  iuhs  wiU  not  a  wedge  into  the  saw  cut,  you  can  tlu-ow 
"slew."  It  is  ]il.i\\((|  out  after  each  your  tree,  imless  very  strongly  leaning, 
snow-stonn  witl]  great  snow-plows,  and  wherever  you  wsh  it.  'Wlieii  down  the 
sprinklers  are  run  during  freezing  tree  is  first  "  laid  off"  to  the  best  ad- 
weather,  making  a  solid  bed  of  ice,  over  vantage  into  standard  lengths  and  then 
which  enormous  loads  can  be  hauled,    sawed  into  logs,  which  are  now  ready  to 


out "  too  early  in  the  morning,  when 
they  creeij  from  bunk  to  breakfast- 
table,  and  after  a  short  j)uU  at  their 
pipes  while  awaiting  daylight,  with  its 
first  glimmer  gather  their  tools  and  set 
out  for  the  work  of  the  daj'. 
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go  to  the  skidway.  The  skidway  con- 
sists of  two  logs  or  tiiiilicrs  uhcmt  ten 
feet  apart,  laid  periJendicnlai- to  tlic  log- 
road  and  well  blocked  iiji.  upou  whicli  a 
tier  of  logs  is  j)laced  ready  to  be  loaded 
on  the  sleighs  to  go  to  the  banking- 
gvound  or  "  landing." 

To  get  a  log  to  the  skiihvay,  first  a 
"  swamj)er  "  clears  away  tlic  brusli  and 
debris,  then  the  skidiling  -  team  is 
brought  in  and  the  log  is  either  hauled 
away  on  a  mde  dray  consisting  of  two 
wide   niuners  with  a  nose-piece  and  a 


ally  Avith  cattle,  as  the  hauling  pro- 
gressed, but  now  horses  are  used,  and, 
if  the  winter  is  late  in  setting  in,  nearly 
the  entire  cut  is  skidded  before  the 
horses  are  jnit  to  hauling  logs  on 
sleighs.  (^»iii(i'  tii(|n(  iitly  there  are 
open  winters,  when  there  are  sunshine 
and  showers  instead  of  frost  and  snow, 
and  theu  it  is  that  the  foreman's  hair 
grows  gray.  There  are,  say,  $30,000 
worth  of  logs  on  skids.  If  left  there 
over  the  season  fire  is  liable  to  sweep 
through   and   destroy   them.     At  best, 


^■^^---Mm 


Cook's  '■  devils.' 


the  sap  will  discolor  and  become  un- 
merchantable, and  grubs  will  bore  the 


single  beam  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  small  logs, 
it  is  grappled  \\-itli    "skidding- tongs," 

\\liich  seize  the  log  like  a  pair  of  pinch-  logs  unless  one  goes  to  the  expense  of 

ers  and  the  team  snakes  it  to  the  skid-  peeling   them.     The  use  of  the  money 

way.  tied  up  is  also  involved,  so  that  every 

Formerly   skidding  was  done  geuer-  device  is  used  to  get  the  logs  to  the 
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strciini.  Wlicu  there  is  ;i  Imnk  of  snow 
under  some  shaded  hill  iu  the  vicinity, 
or  a  frozen  lake,  snow  or  ioe  are  hauled 


lint  then 
I  natm-ul 
hich  I  hea 


IP^ 


lire  winters  when  there  is 
i^-hauliuj,',  during  one  of 

this  diah)gue! 

•'  ISay,  BiUy,  did  you  ever 
L'c  such  a  mnter  as  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"For  heaven's  sake, 
■hen?" 

■'  Ayearagolastsununer." 

After  one  of  these  wiu- 
•rs,  when  lo^'-s  are  left   nn 


■t  them 


ds 


wliei 


•  Pol 

where    cars   with 
with  concave  faces 

I'uii  on  poles  instead  of  rails. 
AV.uulrn  tr.-iins  and  iron 
trams  are  l.iuH.  -ival  fiMieks 
are  used,  l.nt  111  all  tins  (liere 
is  no  profit.  It  is  entered 
into  only  to  save  from  abso- 
lute loss.  The  recurrence 
of  these  ojien  or  snowless 
winters,  and  the  increasing 
distance  of  the  uncut  tim- 
Ijcr  fi'om  the  streams,  has 
led  to  the  building  of  many 
logLriiig  railroads  through 
thejiiiieries  leading  to  the 
stivanis,  (11-  lo  main  lines  of 
railr. i:id  (>\rr  which  the  logs 
are   taken    tlirectly   to    the 

.  saw-mills. 

V  The    skidway   men,    who 

^  are  to  be  the  "  loaders,"  re- 

%,  ceivc  the    lo-s   brought    to 

them  by  the  skidding-team, 
^^  ■       ,^  __  -.•.-,•.  ''"'I   ■^^'itli   their  cant-hooks 

"^^''^^     '"  ^  "-  roll  them   into  lofty  tier.s. 

In  rolling  xip  they  use 
spiked  skids  so  tlie  logs 
will  not  slip  b;irk  on  them, 
and   at  a  ceitain   hei-lit  a 

e  lilt.  Mheii  it  comes  to 
.-s  n,,  tUv  sleighs,  then 
,liviigth.  and  skill  are  all 
by  a  miracle,  iuinieiisr  slei-li-ln:,ds  of  e,|nally  n,|inred  with  the  loaders,  the 
lo'gs  passing  down  tlicioihl.  Wlien  the  oliject  bcuiu' to  get  on  as  large  a  load 
days  are  soft  and  sunny  tlie  hauling  is  as  the  team  can  haul.  It  must  be  bal- 
done  by  night,  and  perhaps  after  all  anced  carefully,  as  the  long  bunks  ovcr- 
this  turmoil  and  trouble  and  expense  hang  the  runners.  "When  the  road  is 
and  the  logs  are  all  banked,  there  will  good,  the  only  limit  to  the  load  is  the 
come  a  great  fall  of  snow,  which  will  capacity  of  tlie  sleighs,  and  to  pile  iip  a 
lay  for  weeks,  as  if  to  mork  your  en-  load  of  logs  higher  than  a  load  of  hay 
ergy.  require 
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nu'iit  of  logs,  the  lai-oer  ones  in  the  scakr,  juul  placed  by  the  baukiug- 
lower  tiers,  tojJiiiug  oti"  with  the  smaller  ground  men  in  tiers,  ijrojectiug  into  the 
ones.     There  must  be  the  most  skilful    stream  or  lake  upon  which  they  are  to 
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handling,  lest  the  load  "  squash  out  "  or  short, 
logs  riillcd  up  go  over  the  load.  Again,  why. 
logs  apiiai'ciitly  in  place  often  start  back 
down  th(  stc  (  p  ■slanting  skids,  and  vm- 
less  ijroniptly  caught  and  firmly  held  by 
the  cant -hooks,  there  are  In-uised  or 
broken  limbs.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
camp  where  mind  and  muscle  must  act 
so  promptly  as  at  the  skidway.  <  \icptiug 
only  the  bankiug-groun.ls  m  spring. 

As   a  load    goes   to    tlic    lauding    it 
passes  a  number  of  men  employed  in 


tini.s  Ills  former  pay.     He  must 
})v  lip   early  to  set  the  men   at 
work.     Wlicrever  during  the  day 
there  is  a  lag  or  a  lack,  there  he 
must  be,  urging,  directing,  and. 
with  bra^\•ny  shoulders,  heljjing. 
After  supiJer  at  night  he  must 
get  from   the  log  -  cutters  their 
coruit  for  the  day,  from  the  dri- 
ver of  each  team  the  number  of 
logs  skidded,  and  in  the  hauling 
seascin  the  number  of  logs  hauled 
by  each    team   to   the  banking- 
ground.     If  any  one's  count  is 
he   wants  to   know   the   reason 
And  here  enters  tact,  which  is 
based   on   knowledge  of  men  and  the 
motives  which  move  them.    To  the  log- 
cutter  who   is   behind   the  rest  it  is : 
"  Tom,  can't  you   get  as  many  logs  as 
jMike  in  the  same  sized  timber '?     Why, 
I  thought  you  were  the  best  man  of  the 
two.     There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  your  saw."     To  the  driver  of  the 
skidding  team,  whose  work  is  not  iip  to 
average  :     "Jack,  if  you  don't  show  up 


keeping  up  the  log-road  with  shovels  better  than  this  to-morrow  night  I  will 

and  scrapers,  covering  tlie  liare  places  have  to  send  you  to  town  on  the  "  white 

with  snow,  liriduing   it  wlicrc  soft  and  horse."      This    "white    horse"   is   the 

springv.   and  juittiiig  in   slopmi:   skids  time    order   already  described.      Then 

where  the  slcigiis  arc  inclined  to  sheer,  there  are  visits  to  the  stable,  to  see  that 

This   is  comparatively  light  work,   but  the  liorscs  an   prop.ily  cared  for  ;  and 

requires  men    of   good  judgment   and  the    l.lackMnitli -^    sliop,    w^here   broken 

faithfulness,  as  they  are  ven- little  under  slciglis  ami    tools   arc    being  repaired, 

the   foreman's   eye,    and    work    is   not  There    is   the    dealing   out  of   tobacco 

pushed  on  to  them.  and    clothing    to    the    men    from    the 

When  the  load  ai-rives  at  the  landing,  eamiJ   supply-chest,   called  the  "  V;ui," 

the  chains  w^iich  bind  it  are  loosened  the  ordering  of  supplies,  and  the  kccp- 

and  thrown  off,  the  logs  rolled  off  the  ing  of  the  camp  books — simple,  but  to 

sleighs,  measured  by  the  quick-witted  the  man  who  is  skilled  with  the  cant- 
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hook  and  not  with  the  pen,  a.  task  most 
serious.  It  can  be  safely  written  that 
in  the  log-hauling  season  a  good  active 
foreman  works  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
deducting  say,  an  hour  for  eating. 

It  is  from  these  jslueky  shanty  boys 
tliat  most  of  the  great  lumbermen  of 
the  country  have  been  develojsed.  First 
they  worked  as  common  hands  ;  then 
they  were  chosen  to  run  a  camjJ.  Out 
of  savings  they  bought  a  few  teams  and 
went  to  jobbing,  putting  in  timber  on 
contract  for  others,  then  they  bought 
and  lumbered  timber  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  tiually  with  a  large  capacity 
came  large  enterprises,  great  lumber- 
mills,  logging  railroads,  and  finally  great 
fortimes. 

But,  as  in  the  other  wallcs  of  life, 
there  are  few  even  of  these  who  get 
the  first  jjromotiiiu  wlm  rise  to  this  up- 
per leveL  In  tlir  in. Inst  rial  army,  as 
in  the  army  militant,  tlicre  are  cor- 
jDorals  who  earn  their  stripes  and  yet. 


A  young  "  bull-jDuneher  "  in  a  Wiscon- 
sin logging  camjj  became  in  middle 
life  Congressman,  then  United  States 
Senator,  and  his  "  haw "  and  "  gee  " 
were  as  good  and  guiding  in  Washing- 
ton as  in  Wisconsin. 

The  martyr  of  the  camp  is  the  cook. 
He  sleei^s  even  less  than  the  foreman. 
And  if  the  bread  is  heavy,  or  the  jjota- 
toes  short,  or  supper  a  little  late, 
though  he  may  not  be  in  fault,  it  is  al- 
ways in  order  to  swear  at  the  cook. 
AVith  the  teamsters'  breakfast  at  4  a.ii. 
and  stragglers  coming  in  at  7  p.ji.  for 
supper,  it  is  a  most  trying  berth.  For 
a  crew  of  sixty  men,  the  cook  has  a 
helper,  called  in  camj)  parlance  the 
"  cookee, '  and  a  "  chore-boy  "  to  fetch 
wood  and  ■«  atei  and  help  wait  on  table. 
At  meals  tin  oiw  s(  it  tlu-mselves  at 
two  lonu  tilili  tniiiishcd  with  tin 
dishes.  Sticnu  ti  i  is  diiinli  frimi  basins, 
which  must  be  contmually  refilled.     At 


^i 


-i^ 


^ 


from  lack  of  force  and  pluck  never  earn    dinner  there  is  generally  a  hearty  bean 


the  stars  of  a  general,  or  even 
of  a  captain. 
In  additi.i, 


bars 

fo 


to  high  political  stations.  The  veteran 
lumberman  and  politician,  Hon.  Phile- 
tus  Sawyer,  is  a  consi^icuous  example. 


or  vegetable  soujj,  and  generally  fresh 
beef.     For  every   meal  there  are  jiork 

and  beans,  .■cirnrd  licif,  rithrr  warm  or 
(■..1,1,  aii.l  tli.T..  aiv  i,nfat...s  an.l  tur- 
nips, an.l  .-abLaL;.'  an.l  s.an.ikraut,  inall 
well-fui-nishcil  camps,  in  profuse  almn- 
dauce.  As  to  sweets  there  are  plenty, 
though  generally  not  elaborate.     There 


,'  \ 


^^p 
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is  sugar  for  the  tea,  and 
gingerbread,  and  cookies,  and  dried- 
apple  ])ie,  and  mince  pie,  made  from 
mince-meat  bought  by  the  half  ton,  and 
bread  pudding,  served  with  a  sauce 
most  palatable.  And  since  the  days 
of  "  oleo  "  there  is  butter  three  times 
a  day,  a  luxury  before  comparatively 
u^kuo^vn. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a  bill 
of  fare  more  reUshable,  abundant, 
and  wholesome,  for  outdoor  workers, 
than  is  found  on  the  table  of  a  first- 
class  lumber  camp.  With  sixty  men  a 
barrel  of  flour  must  be  converted  into 
bread  and  biscuit  in  about  two  days. 
Meat  is  measured  out  by  the  hundred, 
and  not  by  the  j)ound.  Hash  is 
chopped  with  a  machine,  and  soup 
cooked  in  great  water-boilers.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  with  this  hearty  fare  and 
no  dissipations  a  shanty  boy  grows 
strong  and  clear-eyed,  and  with  the 
shar^J  daily  exercise  his  muscles  swell 
and  harden  until  his  strength  is  as  a 
giant's. 

To  return  to  the  shanty  cook.  Short 
of  needed  rest,  he  becomes  sometimes 
a  little  irritable.  If  he  could  have  the 
clarifying  influence  of  one  hour's  exer- 
cise iu  the  fresh  aii-  each  day  and  proper 
rest  at  night  this  would  not  be,  but  as 
it  is  he  is  the  one  man  in  camp  who  suf- 
fers from  overwork.  In  spite  of  aU  this 
he  generally  bears  a  cheerful  front,  and 
at  midday  will  often  blow  comic  strains 
on  the  great  dinner-horn,  which  make 
the  hvingry  workers  laugh  as  they  droj) 
their  tools,  and  the  horses  lift  their 
heads  and  sometimes  answer  with  a 
whinny. 

In  the  hauling  season  the  blacksmith 
is  another  long-hoiu'ed  man.  There 
are  horses  to  be  shod  and  broken  cant- 
hooks  and  chains  to  be  mended,  and 
there  are  days  when  cmsh,  crush,  go 
parts  of  the  great  log  sleighs.  His  is 
not  then  the  case  of  Longfellow's  "Vil- 
lage Blacksmith : " 

"  Each  morning  sees  some  t.isk  begun, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close  -, 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  niglit's  repose." 

With  the  camp  blacksmith,  some- 
thing smashed  has  spoiled  a  night's 
repose,   for    it   often    takes    him    well 


toward  morning  to  put  the  sleighs  in 
repair.  A  man  called  a  "  tinker,"  who 
works  in  wood  alone,  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  help  the  blacksmith,  but 
more  generally  a  blacksmith  works  in 
both  wood  and  iron,  and  with  his  help- 
er makes  all  the  repairs.  The  wages 
of  cook  and  blacksmith  are  a  Uttle 
more  than  double  those  of  common 
hands,  and  are  well  earned ;  and  in- 
deed this  may  well  be  said  of  the  en- 
tire crew  generally,  down  to  the  chore- 
boy.  Of  course  there  are  individual 
cases  where  men  do  not  earn  their 
wages,  where  their  thoughts  diuing  the 
day  are  not  of  the  work  before  them, 
but,  to  use  a  camp  phrase,  "of  fat  pork 
and  sundown." 

Nowhere  should  it  be  easier  to  save 
up  wages  than  in  a  lumber  camp. 
Food  and  lodging  are  furnished,  so 
there  remains  only  to  be  bought  cloth- 
ing and  the  one  luxury  of  tobacco  for 
pipe  and  quid.  But  the  shanty  boy  is 
by  nature  sympathetic  and  free-hearted. 
A  falling  hmb  mashes  some  poor  fel- 
low's shovdder.  The  ready  cant-hook 
fails  to  catch  and  stop  the  rolling  log, 
and  there  is  a  cninched  leg,  or  perhaps 
a  maimed  and  lifeless  body. 

Then  you  see  how  pitch-stained  hands 
can  be  gentle,  and  rough  hearts  gener- 
ous. To  send  the  injured  comrade  to 
the  hospital  and  provide  him  care,  or 
to  coffin  and  send  to  his  saddened 
home  the  one  whose  hfe  so  suddenly 
ended,  the  boys  raise  a  fund,  each  and 
all  giving  freely.  And  to  their  honor 
let  it  be  here  said  that  in  those  primal 
traits  of  manhood^coiu-age,  generosity, 
and  honesty — these  men  are  equal  to 
any.  The  one  great  fault  of  these  bluff 
working-men  is  that  they  spend  their 
own  money  in  ways  not  wise.  But  are 
there  not  "gentlemen"  who  spend,  in- 
stead of  their  own  money,  that  of  other 
people,  in  ways  not  more  vnse  ? 

During  the  winter  there  are  camp 
lotteries  where  watches  and  guns  are 
raffled  off,  in  which  most  of  the  crew 
take  chances.  And  another  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  money  is  to  patronize  a 
jeweler  who  comes  into  camp  on  Satur- 
day and  spends  Sunday.  He  bx-ings 
watches  and  jewelry  and  breezy  stories 
and  new  songs  and  a  banjo.  He  picks 
the   banjo.      He    mends    a  watch,  for 
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which  he  would  charge  in  the  city  a 
dollar,  and  charges  uothiug.  The  boys 
are  all  his  "chums"  and  iu  this  atmos- 
jihei-e  of  good  cheer  he  sells  sometimes 
five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  watches 
iu  a  single  day,  and  then  dei^arts  re- 
gretted.   ■ 

The  Sabbath  is  dedicated  to  eleanU- 
ness  rather  than  to  godliness.  The  day 
when  the  shanty  boy  only  put  on  a 
clean  shirt  when  he  bought  a  new  one, 
and  then  put  it  on  the  outside,  and  so 
on  till  spring,  when  he  gradually 
"  peeled,"  has  now  gone  by,  and  the 
foreman  requires  the  crew  to  keep 
clean.  So  on  Sunday  they  do  their 
washing,  they  shave  themselves  and 
one  another,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
artistic  hair-cutting.  They  dai'u  and 
mend  and  write  letters  and  read  and 
visit  neighboring  camps  and  eat  enor- 
mous dinners,  the  cook's  pride  and  best 
effort,  and  so  the  day  soon  glides  into 
evening  and  the  bunks  are  sought  early 
to  gather  strength  for  the  hard  week's 
work  ahead.  Many  of  the  men  delight 
in  the  most  fantastic  colors  in  their 
flannel  shirts  and  blouses  and  trousers 
and  German  socks,  in  which  aj^pear  the 
most  vivid  greens  and  blues  and  reds 
and  yellows,  in  plaids  and  strii^es,  a 
taste  barbaric  or  bizan-e.  These  fash- 
ions change  but  still  remain  extreme. 
But  a  few  years  since  every  river  driver 
wore  a  long,  red  sash,  and  they  were 
known  as  the  Red  Sash  Brigade  ;  and 
when  they  entered  one  of  the  small 
river  towns  and,  because  of  some  small 
provocation,  decided  to  "  clean  it  out," 
they  were  more  terrible  than  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon. 

And  so  the  winter  i^asses,  till  length- 
ened days  and  softened  air  and  beam- 
ing sun  make  the  log  road  I'uu  with 
water,  and  at  last  comes  a  rain  with  a 
warm  ■wind  from  the  south.  The  bot- 
tom is  out  of  the  road.  The  break-up 
has  come. 

The  teams  are  now  sent  out  to  be 
summered  either  in  the  pasture  or  at 
work  about  a  saw-mill.  Between  log 
hauling  and  driving  there  is  genei'ally 
au  interval  during  which  the  ice  in  the 
streams  is  melting.  A  portion  of  the 
men  now  go  out  to  enter  upon  their 
summer's  jobs.      Others   to   keep   the 


terms  of  the  promise  with  wliich  they 
wai-med  themselves  during  the  chill 
winter  days,  to  paint  the  town  a  "dou- 
ble-dyed red  "  when  the  logs  were  in. 

With  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice 
comes  the  breaking -in  and  driving  of 
the  logs.  The  banking-ground  swarms 
with  men  armed  with  jievies  (which  are 
cant-hooks  furnished  wth  strong  pikes 
in  the  end),  who  attack  the  great  tiers 
of  logs  as  they  lay  piled  iu  the  landing. 
Teams  hitched  to  lines,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  hook  similar  to  a  cant-hook 
are  used  to  loosen  the  "key  log."  This 
hook  is  driven  firmly  into  a  log  at  the 
foot  of  the  rollway,  and  as  it  is  pulled 
out  the  whole  face  of  the  rollway,  top- 
l^les  forward  into  the  stream.  This 
must  be  repeated  again  and  again.  At 
times  so  firmly  is  the  log  bound  that 
two  spans  of  horses  attached  to  the  line 
l^aj-ing  through  a  double  sheave-block 
are  unable  to  start  it  and  then  the 
pevies  must  assist.  The  trained  horses 
firmly  set  their  feet  and  settle  into  their 
collars.  The  pevies  jjitch  and  pry  and 
nip  the  log  a  fraction  of  an  inch  — 
and  suddenly,  and  sometimes  quite  too 
soon,  down  thunders  the  towering  mass 
of  logs.  The  men  jumj)  to  the  side, 
they  clamber  and  keep  atop  of  the 
plunging  logs,  they  jump  for  safety  into 
the  surging  stream,  coming  out  gener- 
ally unhurt,  undaunted. 

Nowhere,  unless  it  be  on  the  battle- 
field, is  there  more  reckless  daring 
shown  than  by  men  in  breaking  roll- 
ways.  They  must  be  continually  cau- 
tioned and  called  back,  for  their  zeal 
and  courage  and  pride  all  combine  to 
urge  them  into  the  most  perilous  jjlaces. 
^\'hen  the  worst  comes  to  one  of  them, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  the  men  are  so- 
bered, and  there  is  for  a  half-day,  per- 
haps, caution  —  jjroper  caution  only. 
But  soon  the  habit  of  doing  and  daring 
reasserts  itself,  and  danger  is  again 
courted  instead  of  shunned. 

The  landings  broken  iu,  the  drive  is 
then  ready  to  start  for  the  boom,  where 
the  logs  ar^  to  be  sorted  according  to 
ownership,  and  then  delivered  to  the 
mill,  to  be  made  into  lumber.  As  the 
logs  were  put  afloat  they  were  stning 
out  along  the  stream  as  mueli  as  pos- 
sible by  the  "  jam  crew,"  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  the  main  body  of  logs  iu 
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motion,  breaking  jams  where  the  logs 
block  uj)  the  river  by  wedging  in  sharp 
bends,  or  lodging  ou  sunken  tree-tops, 
or  grounding  on  sand-bars.  Behind 
them  follows  the  "  rear  crew,"  the  name 
indicating  the  work  they  do.  Whether 
the  drive  is  being  moved  on  floods  from 
dams,  or  on  natiu-al  water,  there  are 
great  fluctuations  in  depth  of  water  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  as  the  rear  passes 
along,  large  numbers  of  logs  which  have 
lieen  thrown  out  beyond  the  Umit  of  the 
present  flow  of  water,  lodging  ou  the 
bank,  on  the  flats,  and  in  false  channels, 
must  be  got  into  the  moving  drive.  Oc- 
casionally teams  are  used  to  aid  in  this 
work,  but  more  often  it  is  done  entirely 
by  the  men.  It  is  a  splendid  sight  to 
see  eight  of  them  divide  into  fours,  and 
seize  on  each  side  with  their  cant-hooks 
with  a  lifting  hold  a  log  scaling  eight 
hundred  feet,  and  weighing  say,  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  move  it  on  end, 
slowly  but  surely  into  the  stream,  sing- 
ing, "  Heave  O,"  with  their  deep  voices. 
The  large  butt-logs  drag  in  low  stages 
of  water,  and  they  soon  accumulate  at 
the  rear,  and  must  all  be  rolled  over 
every  bar  and  riifle,  sometimes  by  men 
standing  on  the  log  and  "heeUng  it," 
or  more  often  in  the  water  which  still 
retains  its  winter's  chill.  And  thus, 
wading  and  "  sacking "  logs,  the  rear 
crew  works  wet  to  the  waist  from  day- 
light to  dark,  until  the  drive  is  down 
and  the  rear  rests  ou  "  solid  jam."  The 
hours   have   been    long,    the    exposure 


great,  the  work  heavj-  ;  but  the  pay  has 
been  double  ordinary  wages  ;  they  have 
been  fed  four  hearty  meals  a  day,  and 
at  night  the  tents  have  been  pitched 
one  remove  nearer  the  town,  where  each 
man  may  convert  his  earnings  into  what 
he  most  desires. 

In  these  last  days,  with  bursting  buds 
and  balmy  airs  and  soothing  sunshine, 
come  relaxations.  Ere  the  scale  of  ice 
has  quite  ceased  to  form  at  night,  the 
fun  begins.  There  are  contests  of  skill, 
in  which  the  mnner  roUs  the  loser  off 
the  log.  Men  ride  logs  as  they  go  rac- 
ing down  through  the  foaming  chutes 
of  dams,  and  whenever  there  is  a  "  hole 
in  the  water  "  a  laugh  goes  up  from  the 
crew,  which  you  can  hear  a  mile  away. 
The  drive  ended,  the  pe-^-ies  are  stacked, 
the  last  meal  eaten,  and  with  his  "  time" 
in  his  pocket  and  his  "  turkey,"  a  two- 
bushel  bag  in  which  he  carries  his  be- 
longings, sti-ung  over  his  shoulder,  the 
shanty  boy  starts  with  sturdy  stride  and 
a  meri-y  heart  for  town. 

His  boot-toi3  is  fringed  behind,  where 
he  has  cut  slits  to  tally  each  day's  work, 
and  so  check  the  foreman  in  his  book- 
keeping. The  bottoms  are  set,  both  ball 
and  heel,  with  shaiiD  steel  calks  to  make 
his  footing  always  sure,  and  soon  these 
are  piercing,  familiar  door -sills,  and 
humble  floors,  and  there  amidst  meet- 
ings and  greetings,  I  leave  the  shan- 
ty boy,  wishing  him  all  the  good  he 
desei-ves,  and  who  is  there  deserves 
more  ? 
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JlT  is  not  so  very  tlrcad- 
ful  to  look  at !  "  said 
little  Vau  Voort  to  his 
companion,  Mrs.  Stuy- 
vesant  Xevil,  the  grace- 
ful, fair-liaired  lady  of 
Nevilsbeck-on-Hudson, 
as  she  jjoiuted  with  her 
whip  to  a  white  wall  glistening  in  the 
October  sunshine  on  one  of  the  nearer 
hiUs. 

He  had  lived  all  but  a  week  under 
her  hospitable  roof,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant member,  surely,  of  the  merry  par- 
ty assembled  there.  More  than  once 
during  the  visit  he  had  asked  himself 
why  his  hostess  should  have  chosen 
to  confer  upon  him,  of  all  the  eUgible 
single  men  she  knew,  the  honor  of  her 
invitation.  "It  was  not  for  my  beaux 
1/eux,"  he  had  modestly  decided  ;  "nor 
ifor  my  brilliant  wit,  nor  for  any  heroic 
qualities  that  I  possess."  Then,  vnth  a 
mUd  access  of  self-appreciation,  he  had 
continued :  "  After  all,  T,  am  amiable 
enough,  and  make  as  good  jjadding  as 
most  men  of  twenty-eight,  perhajjs. 
Who  knows?     She   may   have   wanted 

me,    because "     And   here,    at   the 

conjunction  leading  to  an  unutterable 
hojie,  his  doubt  always  ended  desper- 
ately in  a  sigh.  The  fact  being  that  if 
Peter  Van  Voort  did  not  know  jjrecise- 
ly  why  he  had  been  asked  to  Nevils- 
beck,  he  knew  j)erfectly  well  why,  leav- 
ing the  law  to  languish  in  its  musty 
precincts,  he  had  arrived  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  in  the  same  train  with  the 
"  why "  itself.  That  very  palpable 
cause  was  embodied  in  the  lovely  fig- 
ure of  a  certain  Miss  Alice  Thornton, 
around  whom  the  young  la\s';ser's  sleeji- 
ing  and  waking  thoughts  had  long  re- 
volved at  a  respectful  distance.  8he 
was  a  tall  and  slender  brunette,  with 
flashing  eyes  as  yet  undimmed  by  any 
serious  distrust  or  weariness  of  all  the 
conventional  frivolities  at  New  York, 
Newport,  and  Lenox,  where  they  had 
reflected    much    genuine    admiration ; 


where  little  Van  Voort,  as  he  was  usu- 
ally called,  describing  his  jjeculiar 
orbit,  had  admired  them  too,  and  only 
once  had  shown  a  disjjosition  to  fly  off 
at  a  tangent  and  run  the  risk  of  total 
extinction  in  the  white  heat  of  their 
latent  scorn.  His  first  hint  at  such  a 
deviation  had  been  skilfully  met  by  a 
hint  from  her  of  a  warning  tendency  ; 
whereujjon,  he  had  droj)ped  back  into 
his  old  course  ere  the  new  one  was 
fairly  taken,  to  cherish  afterward  the 
melancholy  consolation  that  a  girl 
could  not  be  said  to  have  refused 
what  had  never  been  offered  her.  His 
relations  with  this  girl — the  only  one 
for  him — were,  thanks  to  his  adroit- 
ness, still  of  the  friendliest,  and  they 
would  continue  so  until  he  should 
make  an  abject  fool  of  himself,  or  the 
right  man  should  intervene.  "Why  this 
acceptable  lucky  dog  did  not  straight- 
way come  to  the  front  was  a  mystery  to 
poor  Van  Voort.  All  men  must  love 
Miss  Thornton  at  first  sight ;  of  that 
he  felt  sure.  Under  cover  of  its  coun- 
terfeit indifference  his  faint  heart  was 
cursed  with  a  vivid  imagination  that 
could  intensify  the  most  nebulous 
signs  into  portents  of  calamity.  The 
apj)roach  of  every  stranger,  therefore, 
was  enough  to  make  him  grind  his 
teeth  and  mutter :  "  This  is  he  !  " 
Jealousy,  without  just  claim  or  title, 
has  always  been  the  lover's  privilege, 
and  Peter  Van  Voort  exercised  it  to  a 
comical  degree,  dreading  all  the  while 
the  inevitable  hour  of  his  discomfiture. 
The  one-sided  passion  coidd  end  in  no 
other  way  ;  the  fates  had  taken  care  of 
that,  according  to  a  bitter  thought  of 
which  his  glass  often  reminded  him. 
For  Miss  Thornton  must  certainly  be 
half  a  head  taller  than  her  inexpressive 
lover  ;  and,  were  it  not  so,  alas !  that 
lover's  hair  was  red. 

As  this  sad  reflection  serves  to  show, 
there  was  in  Peter's  nature  a  quaint 
dash  of  superstition,  inherited,  jirob- 
ably,  from  some  credulous  ancestor 
whose  way  of  life  had  been  regulated 
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by  stars  and  omens.  So,  when  Mrs. 
Nevil's  invitation  turned  up  vdih  Miss 
Thornton's  name  casually  mentioned 
in  it,  he  yielded  instantly  to  a  fateful 
-whisper  which  told  him  that  now  some- 
thing conclusive  was  about  to  happen, 
and  wrote  his  acceptance  then  and 
there.  What  did  happen,  after  two  or 
three  days  of  Miss  Thornton's  society, 
was  that  Peter,  already  deep  in  love, 
became  comisletely  submerged  by  it, 
and  madly  jealous  of  a  fellow  -  guest, 
Falconer  by  name  —  a  stranger,  of 
course — an  Englishman.  The  grounds 
for  such  uneasiness  were  of  the  slight- 
est. Mr.  Falconer,  a  cultivated  man 
of  the  world,  strove  to  make  himself 
agreeable,  and  succeeded.  Miss  Thorn- 
ton walked  with  him  and  talked  with 
him,  but  no  more  than  she  did  with 
Peter  Van  Voort  himseK,  as  actual 
computation,  had  that  been  expedient, 
would  have  demonstrated.  On  the 
third  evening,  their  hostess,  carr^-ing 
out  a  well-conceived  scheme  of  rotation, 
placed  Mr.  Falconer  next  Miss  Thorn- 
ton at  dinner,  and  allotted  to  the  en- 
vious Peter  a  seat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  With  outrageous  perfidy 
the  latter  immediately  devoted  one  ear 
to  the  absorption  of  every  syllable  from 
his  opposite  neighbors  that  could  pos- 
sibly reach  it,  earaing  weU-deserved 
agony  thereby.  In  his  stern  judgment 
the  fragments  of  conversation  thus 
overheard  were  too  infonnal  for  a 
three-days'  acquaintance,  and  one  ut- 
terance of  Miss  Thornton  distinctly 
displeased  him.  This  was  to  the  effect 
that  no  man  could  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration who  had  not  made  a  fool  of 
himself  at  least  once.  He  did  not 
know  what  had  led  to  the  remark,  and 
he  tried  in  vain  to  catch  Mr.  Falconer's 
reply.  The  sentiment  could  hardlj'  be 
charged  with  excess  of  tenderness,  and 
to  the  eavesdropper  it  should  have 
been  rather  hopeful  than  otherwise, 
since  capacity  for  folly  was  assuredly 
his.  But  he  thought  its  tone  intimate 
and  familiar,  and,  losing  all  power  of 
reasoning,  decided  that  things  had 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  an  upstart 
foreigner  could  snatch  away,  before  his 
very  face,  the  one  prize  worth  winning. 
From  this  frenzied  mood  he  declined 
into  one  of  gentle  melancholj',  to  dream 


that  night  of  sei-ving  as  best  man  at 
Mr.  Falconer's  wedding  to  Miss  Thorn- 
ton, and  of  flinging  with  his  own  hand, 
as  earnest  of  good  luck,  a  farewell  slip- 
per that  struck  the  happy  bridegroom 
directly  between  the  eyes. 

On  the  following  day  the  tables 
turned  a  little  in  Van  Voort's  favor,  and 
he  became  more  like  himself.  Uijon 
their  long  afternoon  drive  in  the  six- 
seated  wagon,  Ml-.  Falconer  sat  behind 
with  Mrs.  Nevil,  while  Miss  Thornton 
occupied  the  box-seat  beside  their  host ; 
Peter,  placed  between  them,  discoursed 
contentedly,  and  for  the  most  part  co- 
herently, with  Mrs.  Blair,  of  Buflalo, 
a  lively  widow  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother — a  guest  who  did  not  count, 
as  he  took  delight  in  reflecting,  but 
whose  amjjle  shoulders,  together  with 
his  own,  broadened  for  the  occasion, 
made  a  barrier  that  neither  looks  nor 
speech  could  pass.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  being  called  to  account, 
could  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  cer- 
tain lines  in  the  face  he  liked  best,  and 
estimate  the  length  of  the  loveliest  eye- 
lashes in  the  world  ;  then,  leaning  for- 
ward at  some  carefully  chosen  moment, 
he  could  put  in  an  effective  word  about 
the  landscape,  causing  Miss  Thornton 
to  turn  this  way  or  that,  precisely  as 
he  pleased.  The  splendors  of  the 
autumnal  foliage  were  already  incom- 
parable, and  it  was  a  pity  that  she 
should  lose  one  flash  of  gold  or  crim- 
son, even  though  they  had  left  it  far 
behind. 

Nevilsbeck,  as  all  who  have  ever  seen 
it  will  remember,  lies  high  above  the 
Hudson's  eastern  shore,  at  one  of  its 
finest  points.  Venerable  oaks  and 
beeches  with  their  protecting  arms  en- 
circle the  estate,  which  is  thus  shel- 
tered and  shielded  from  the  ijublic 
gaze.  Through  the  branches,  however, 
one  may  look  from  within  over  slopes 
of  la^v^l  and  meadow  to  the  steep  sides 
of  Cro'nest  and  Dunderberg,  -with  the 
broad,  stately  river  flowing  silently  be- 
tween in  a  curve  so  sharp  that  the  re- 
sistless current  seems  no  current  at 
all,  but  only  the  smooth  expanse  of  a 
lake,  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  outer  woi-ld  by  wooded  hills.  The 
surrounding  country  is  of  wonderful- 
ly vai-ied  beauty,  and  its  natural  pictu- 
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resqueness  is  impressed  upon  the  mind 
by  the  charm  so  often  lackinp;  in  Amer- 
ica— that  of  historical  tradition.  Mem- 
ories of  Washington  start  up  at  every 
turn  ;  iinder  this  tree  he  was  wont  to 
tie  his  horse  ;  that  range  of  highlands, 
dark  against  the  skj-,  once  blazed  with 
his  signal-fires ;  in  these  level  corn- 
fields his  army  lay  encamped  ;  here  he 
often  lodged — here  he  founded  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  narrow 
river-road,  now  stre'WTi  with  fallen 
leaves  from  the  interlacing  tree-tops 
overhead,  gives  occasional  glimiDses  of 
high-jjitched  Dutch  roofs,  antedating 
the  Revolution  and  stored  with  its  re- 
membrances. Every  fine  association 
beneath  them,  from  the  high  wainscot 
of  the  "Lafayette  Chamber"  to  the 
blackened  ancestral  portrait  and  parch- 
ment indenture  yellow  with  age,  is  still 
watched  and  tended  reverently,  as  such 
things  in  cities  never  can  be.  And 
when  tvrilight  gathers,  a  spell  of  the 
past  steals  like  a  mist  over  all  the 
land,  to  make  one  who  walks  alone 
there  turn  at  the  least  sound  with 
startled  looks,  half  dreading,  half  hop- 
ing that  some  spectral  orderly,  bur- 
dened with  a  weighty  message  from 
head-quarters,  will  come  charging  do^vn 
upon  him. 

Away  from  the  river,  wide,  broken 
ridges,  thinly  settled  or  left  in  all  their 
primitive  wildness,  rise  gradually  tow- 
ard the  mountain  chain  beyond.  And 
over  these  ui:)lands  the  Ne-vUsbeck 
party  drove  that  afternoon  to  return 
by  a  back  road,  rarely  travelled,  un- 
familiar to  them  all.  One  solitary 
house  loomed  u])  a  long  way  in  ad- 
vance, and  this,  as  they  drew  nearer, 
proved  to  be  deserted.  The  tower-like 
building  of  stone  and  stucco,  octagonal 
in  form,  had  a  forbidding  air  which 
aroused  Miss  Thornton's  cHiinsity,  and 
Mr.  Nevil  then  informed  licr  that  it 
had  not  been  inhabited  within  his  rec- 
ollection ;  moreover,  that,  according  to 
common  rumor,  it  was  haunted.  There- 
upon, all  the  way  home,  the  whole  com- 
pany with  one  voice  persistently  plied 
him  with  questions.  Who  buUt  the 
house?  who  owned  it?  whose  was  the 
ghost?  what  stories  had  led  to  the 
rumor?  what,  in  fact,  did  Mr.  Ne\'il 
know  ?     He  knew  very  little,  and,  lack- 


ing the  presence  of  mind  to  invent  ex- 
citing details,  gave  answers  that  were 
highly  unsatisfactory — his  only  positive 
statement  being  tliat  the  house  was 
put  U])  by  a  rich  recluse  of  eccentric 
tastes,  early  in  the  century.  The  man 
was  dead,  undoubtedly,  and  the  prop- 
erty had  fallen  into  utter  neglect,  as 
anybody  could  see.  But  he,  Stujwesant 
Nevil,  iiad  no  faith  in  ghosts.  Those 
who  believed  such  tales  might  investi- 
gate them  if  they  chose — it  was  no 
aflair  of  his.  He  did  not  even  know 
what  rooms  the  house  contained,  or 
how  they  were  arranged  to  conform  to 
the  uuusual  plan  of  the  building.  The 
old  barrack  was  desolate,  ugly,  and  emp- 
ty, of  course.  He  had  never  thought 
it  worth  the  delay  of  a  moment ;  the 
idea  of  crossing  its  threshold  had  nev- 
er occurred  to  him. 

That  evening,  Mr.  Van  Voort,  to  his 
intense  delight,  was  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  next  Miss  Thornton  at 
dinner.  Naturally,  their  talk  re^dewed 
the  experiences  of  the  afternoon,  and 
they  dwelt  for  some  time  upon  the 
strange  old  hoiise,  its  original  construc- 
tion, its  abandonment.  Miss  Thorn- 
ton declared  that  she  more  than  half 
believed  in  ghosts,  and  that,  if  ever  one 
walked,  it  must  certainly  be  there  ;  the 
mystery  of  the  place  oppressed  her  even 
at  this  long  range.  She  was  afraid  to 
go  to  bed,  and  knew  she  should  dream 
of  octagons  with  shrieks  in  them,  all 
night.  Then  Peter,  by  way  of  falling 
in  agreeably  with  her  train  of  thought, 
said  he  had  a  strong  desire,  almost  a 
resolve,  in  fact,  to  steal  away  from  this 
light  company  and  pass  a  night  among 
the  octagons  and  ghosts,  if  ghosts  there 
were. 

"What?  Alone?"  asked  his  lovely 
neighbor,  with  a  shiver  of  surprise. 

"Alone,  of  course  ;  no  ghost  of  any 
dignity  would  appear  to  a  gang  of  in- 
vestigators." 

Miss  Thornton  raised  a  glass  to  her 
lips,  as  if  to  conceal  the  scornful  smile 
which  this  gesture  really  accentuated. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  your  doing  that," 
said  she. 

"  Ah  !  and  why  ?  " 

"  You  haven't  imagination  enough  for 
it ;  besides,  you  would  never  dare." 

Peter  tingled  to  his  finger-tips,  but 
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siippressing  tlie  indignant  answer  that 
this  implied  contempt  provoked,  he 
only  said,  quietly,  "  That  sounds  very 
much  like  a  challenge." 

"Oh,  challenges  ai'e  out  of  date," 
lightly  continued  Miss  Thornton.  "  We 
live  in  a  matter-of-fact  age — a  prudent 
one." 

"  But  the  eternal  triiths  go  on 
through  all  the  ages,"  rejilied  Van 
Voort,  surprising  himself  by  a  sudden 
facility  of  poetical  expression.  "And 
then, 

'  One  hope  is  too  like  despair 
For  prudence  to  smother,' 

even  in  an  unimaginative  man." 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you,"  said 
Miss  Thornton,  playing  with  the  stem 
of  the  glass  which  she  had  set  down. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal  that  I  can't  express," 
confessed  Van  Voort,  laughing.  "I 
hoped  that  you  had  imagination  enough 
for  two." 

Just  then,  a  wave  of  general  conver- 
sation swept  over  the  table,  and  when 
they  were  left  to  themselves  again.  Miss 
Thornton  still  clung  to  the  very  practi- 
cal issue  raised  by  it  concerning  a  new 
scheme  of  popular  education.  Van 
Voort  listened  to  her  views  on  this  im- 
portant subject  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est— as  he  would  have  done  had  she 
chosen  to  consider  in  an  equally  grave 
manner  the  best  method  of  supplj'ing 
the  market  with  Dutch  cheeses. 

Van  Voort  was  always  a  good  listener, 
and  after  dinner,  in  the  smoking-room, 
he  sat  somewhat  apart  from  the  others, 
apparently  intent  upon  all  that  was 
said,  but  with  very  little  to  say.  WTien 
the  men  moved  on  into  the  drawing- 
room,  he  crossed  at  once  toward  Mrs. 
Nevil,  who  happened  to  be  standing 
near  a  door  that  led  to  the  conserva- 
tory. Her  attention  was  called  by  his 
first  remark  to  the  graceful  curve  of  a 
banana-tree  glistening  in  the  soft  light 
of  Cliiiiese  lanterns  ;  and,  instinctively, 
they  passed  out  to  look  at  its  newest 
leaf  just  rciidy  to  unfold.  In  a  moment 
they  were  talking  with  an  earnestness 
wliicli  induced  tliem  to  make  two  or 
three  rounds  of  the  place  before  Mrs. 
Blair's  prelude  to  a  song  of  her  own 
composing.     Even  after  this,  their  talk 


went  on  in  the  pauses  of  the  music. 
Evidently  they  had  foixnd  a  subject  of 
mutual  interest  in  which  the  others 
were  not  called  upon  to  share  ;  for  the 
company  had  broken  up  into  little 
groups,  each  concerned  with  some  sub- 
ject of  its  own.  When  all  came  to- 
gether to  say  good-night,  Van  Voort 
turning  to  Miss  Thornton,  wished  her 
pleasant  dreams.  And  the  spirit  of 
mischief  prompted  her  to  answer : 

"  Dreams !  I  shall  have  none.  I 
shall  lie  awake  all  night,  and  think  of 
you  and  your  haunted  house." 

"Thank  you,"  said  he.  "I  suppose 
this  is  your  apology  for  doubting  my 
courage." 

"  Oh,  no  !  It  is  only  the  opj^ortu- 
nity  I  give  you  to  prove  me  in  the 
wrong." 

"  Why  should  I  try  to  jjrove  that  ? 
If  I  saw  ghosts  enough  to  turn  my 
hair  white,  you  would  never  accept  the 
statement  of  my  adventures." 

At  this  suggestion  of  a  j'ossible 
change  in  his  very  brilliant  coloring, 
Miss  Thornton  could  not  repress  a 
smile.  "That  would  be  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence,"  said  she  ;  "  but  even 
without  it,  I  should  regard  your  testi- 
mony as  extremely  valuable." 

"As  that  of  an  unimaginative  man, 
you  mean." 

"Precisely.  This  is  the  ojiportunity 
of  your  life." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  Then  I  must  consider 
it  very  seriously." 

"  Pray  do  ;  biit  if  you  go,  please  wrap 
yourself  up  well.  These  October  nights 
are  cool,  and  ghosts,  you  know,  bring 
their  own  chdl  with  them." 

Then  as  she  went  uj^stairs  with  a 
mocking  laugh,  this  unconscious  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  whispered  to  her- 
self: 

"  How  delightful,  if  he  really  were  to 
go!  But  then  he  would  see  nothing, 
and  only  catch  a  shocking  cold.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  be  held  responsible 
for  that.  What  nonsense  !  It's  all  a 
silly  joke,  of  course." 

So  she  dismissed  the  matter,  which, 
nevertheless,  returned  more  than  once 
to  torment  her  absurdly,  as  trifles  will, 
at  times,  when  the  lights  are  out  and 
all  is  still.  Her  dreams  were  far  from 
jileasant,  and  she  started  from  them  to 
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bear  straiifre  noises  that  came  to  notli- 
inf^  ;  but  she  jjassed  a  wakeful  night, 
appearing  xevy  promptly  at  the  break- 
fast-table, where,  fortunately,  no  one 
seemed  to  observe  that  she  looked  paler 
than  usual. 

Breakfast,  at  Nevilsbeck,  was  an  in- 
formal meal,  never  exacting  rigid  punct- 
uality. One  by  one,  the  guests  pre- 
sented themselves,  until  but  a  single 
chair  stood  vacant.  Then  Miss  Thorn- 
ton, who  had  watched  the  door  open 
for  each  fresh  arrival  with  increasing 
intentness,  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  Where  can  Mr.  Van  Voort  be  ?  " 
she  asked,  leaning  across  the  unoccu- 
pied place  toward  her  hostess,  at  whose 
left  it  was. 

Had  her  conscience  been  entirely 
clear,  she  might  have  noticed  a  slight 
look  of  embarrassment  in  Mrs.  Nevil's 
face  as  she  rejjlied  : 

"Mr.  Van  Voort?  Oh,  he  will  be 
here  presently.  He  came  down  very 
early,  and  went  to  the  village — on  busi- 
ness, I  believe." 

So  he  was  neither  frozen  to  death 
nor  devoured  by  goblins.  Miss  Thorn- 
ton, reassured,  cut  an  egg  in  two  with 
a  swift,  expressive  stroke  of  her  knife, 
and  levelled  a  sarcastic  smile  at  her 
victim  as  he  came  in,  glowing  from  his 
morning  walk. 

"Well?"  said  Mrs.  Nevil,  when  the 
greetings  were  over. 

"Well,"  repeated  Van  Voort,  "it  is 
too  ti-ue.  I  must  start  for  Schenectady 
in  an  hour.  Those  depositions  won't 
wait.  I  can't  jjostpone  them.  But  I 
shall  be  here  again  to-morrow ;  by 
noon,  I  hoi^e." 

"What!  Going  away!"  said  every- 
body at  once  ;  and  Peter  was  obliged 
to  repeat  his  statement  that  imperative 
business  demanded  this  sacrifice.  The 
affliction,  however,  would  be  but  tem- 
porary ;  he  should  return  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment. 

"  Very  clever  of  you  !  "  whispered 
Miss  Thornton,  when,  after  due  regret, 
the  talk  had  turned  another  waj-. 
"The  depositions  won't  wait,  and  the 
ghosts  will." 

"Until  I  come  back,  at  least,"  replied 
Peter,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Oh,  then  it  would  be  much  too  late. 
Our   party  breaks  uji   early  the   next 


morning.  We  should  have  no  time  to 
take  that  deposition." 

"  I  really  believe,"  said  Peter,  smil- 
ing, "  that  you  wanted  me  to  watch  out 
a  night  in  that  grewsome  place." 

"And  did  you  really  expect  me,"  she 
asked,  disdainfully,  "  to  throw  a  gaunt- 
let do\ni  ?  " 

"I  would  not  do  that  if  I  were  you," 
said  he.  "  Do  you  remember  Schiller's 
poem  about  a  glove  ?  " 

"Not  clearly.  I  believe  I  read  it 
once  at  school.     Is  it  a  case  in  point  ?  " 

"  It  has  a  very  pointed  moral,  which 
I  recommend  to  your  notice  during  my 
dejilorable  absence.  You  can  j^robably 
find  the  book  in  the  librai-y." 

"  Thank  you  for  suggesting  even  this 
small  consolation  for  my  bereavement," 
she  said,  adopting  his  satirical  vein.  "I 
will  read  your  poet's  moral,  and  think 
of  you  meanwhile." 

"\\Tien  they  left  the  table  all  gathered 
in  the  front  porch  to  speed  the  parting 
guest,  who  refused  to  let  Mr.  Nevil 
drive  him  to  the  station.  His  luggage 
was  already  there,  he  explained  ;  he  had 
taken  it  downi  before  breakfast ;  and  as 
he  must  sit  for  hours  in  the  train,  ex- 
ercise now  was  what  he  most  desired. 
So,  with  many  good  wishes  for  a  swift 
journey  and  a  short  one.  Van  Voort 
strode  briskly  away,  alone  ;  but  at  the 
first  turn  of  the  avenue  he  stopped  to 
light  a  cigar,  and  then,  convincing  him- 
seK  that  no  one  had  followed,  he  went 
on  leisurely  to  the  gate.  There,  instead 
of  the  short  cut  to  the  station,  he  took 
precisely  the  opposite  course,  skirting 
by  the  river-road  the  lower  boundary  of 
Nevilsbeck,  and  at  its  farthest  point 
climbing  its  low  wall  to  j)ush  his  way 
through  the  hedge  into  a  sunny  corner 
just  behind  it.  Here,  as  the  house  was 
nearly  half  a  mile  away,  he  felt  secure 
from  disturbance  ;  moreover,  without 
being  seen,  he  could  see  all  that  jjassed 
in  the  road.  A  farmer's  wagon  rattled 
by,  then  another ;  then  he  waited  pa- 
tiently through  a  long  interval  of  si- 
lence, smoked  his  cigar  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  even  started  a  second  one,  but 
only  to  fling  it  away  at  the  sound  of 
light  wheels  coming  nearer.  A  cautious 
glance  assured  him  that  these  were  the 
wheels  of  a  pony-cai-t  driven  by  a  wom- 
an who  had  no  companion,  and  lea^iing 
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down  just  as  Mrs.  Nevil  stopi^ed,  he 
took  the  seat  beside  her,  and  was 
whirled  away  without  a  word. 

"  It  is  not  dreadful  at  all  in  this  light," 
Mrs.  Nevil  agreed  ;  "  but  think  of  it  with 
no  light  at  aU!  Does  not  your  heart 
fan  you  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  said  Peter,  laughing.  "I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  I  j^refer  it  to 
Schenectady." 

"  That  fib  of  yours  was  really  dread- 
ful," rejilied  Mrs.  Nevil.  "Itistheworst 
feature  in  our  little  plot ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  it  I  came  very  near  betraying 
you." 

"  You  take  it  far  too  seriously,"  Peter 
I^rotested.  "  I  should  simply  have  been 
badgered  to  death  if  anybody  had  sus- 
jjected  my  scheme  of  passing  a  night  in 
your  haunted  house.  I  defended  my- 
self by  one  of  those  Lanocent  white  lies 
without  which  society  could  never  ex- 
ist.    Where  is  the  harm  ?  " 

Mrs.  Nevil  sighed,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest.  "  I  wish  no  harm  may  come 
of  it,  for  I  feel  horribly  guUty,"  said 
she.  "  But  you  will  have  leisure  to  re- 
pent many  times  over  before  night 
comes.  See !  we  are  almost  on  the 
ground.  How  will  you  ever  live  tUl 
sunset  here,  alone  ?  " 

"  I  must  forage,  in  the  first  place,  and 
find  some  friendly  fai-m-house  to  keep 
me  in  supplies.  This  one  will  do — no, 
it  is  deserted." 

"  This,  and  the  next,  too.  Repent, 
and  let  me  drive  you  back  again.  The 
ghosts  have  blighted  all  the  land." 

But  Van  Yoort  assured  her  that  fast- 
ing would  do  him  good,  since  of  late 
he  had  been  royally  entertained  ;  and 
so,  talking  and  laughing,  they  drove  on 
slowly  up  the  hO-road  shadowed  on 
either  side  by  a  row  of  the  pointed  dark- 
green  cedars  that  flourish  throughout 
this  region.  To  Van  Voort's  mind  these 
suggested  the  plumes  of  a  hearse.  The 
thought  sti-uck  him  as  clever  ;  but  upon 
expressing  it  he  was  told  not  to  say 
such  things.  At  the  brow  of  the  hill 
they  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  do^vn 
upon  other  hill-sides  lying  between  this 
point  and  the  river,  the  course  of  which 
only  could  be  traced  by  the  bluer  line 
of  hills  beyond  it.  Few  signs  of  culti- 
vation were  apparent,  and  it  seemed  to 


Mrs.  Ne^-il  that  humanity  was  very  far 
away  ;  she  eyed  the  gaunt,  untenanted 
house  now  close  beside  them,  and  shiv- 
ered a  little  in  spite  of  the  noon  sun- 
shine. 

"I  don't  like  to  leave  you  here,"  she 
said. 

Van  Voort  smiled.  "  What  danger 
can  there  be  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Let  us  ex- 
plore the  place  together  ;  we  shall  find 
nothing  very  frightful,  as  you  wUl  see." 

He  tied  the  pony  at  the  gate,  and  took 
from  the  back  of  the  cart  various  small 
articles  stowed  away  there.  These  in- 
cluded two  heavy  railway  rugs,  a  hand- 
bag containing  a  lantern  and  whiskey- 
flask,  with  a  basket  of  food  which  bis 
hostess  had  thoughtfully  provided  in 
advance  of  the  proposed  foraging  ex- 
pedition, lest  it  should  be  unsuccessful. 
Having  discreetly  procured  a  pistol 
that  morning  in  the  village,  he  was 
thus  equipj)ed  for  any  emergency. 
"\i\1iile  he  busied  himself  ynth  these 
things,  Mrs.  NevU  walked  slowly  up  the 
grass-grown  path  ;  one  old  ajiple-tree 
stretched  across  it,  and  under  its  scanty 
shade  she  stopped  suddenly. 

"Did  j-ou  hear  that?  "  she  asked. 

Van  Voort  had,  in  fact,  been  startled 
by  a  sharp  sound  from  the  house,  like 
that  of  a  falling  board.  "  There  is  a 
tenant,  then,"  said  he,  coming  up  ;  "  or 
I^erhaps,  only  some  chance  visitor  like 
ourselves.  In  any  case,  we  vdll  say 
'  by  your  leave  ! '  "  He  shouted,  ac- 
cordingly, more  than  once,  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer.  There  was  no  fur- 
ther sound,  no  movement  ;  the  huge 
windows  stared  blankly,  like  ex^jres- 
sionless  eyes  ;  their  light  wooden  bal- 
conies hung  all  awry  in  the  last  stages 
of  dilapidation.  It  was  inconceivable 
that  any  tenant  in  this  world  should 
take  up  with  such  an  abode. 

A  broad  flight  of  steps  led  to  the 
main  entrance,  but  nearer  at  hand  a 
window  stood  open  ;  and  through  this 
the  explorers  passed  somewhat  doubt- 
fully, groping  their  way  along  the 
dim'ly  lighted  cellar  to  a  staircase,  up 
which  they  climbed  in  silence.  At  the 
top  was  a  door  that  would  not  open. 
Beyond  its  glass  panels,  however,  they 
could  see  a  high,  octagonal  room,  en- 
tirely dismantled  and  much  stained  by 
the   wear  and  tear  of  conflicting  ele- 
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nieiits ;  foi-  one  whole  siile  had  fallen 
away,  and  the  wide  gap  extending  from 
floor  to  cornice  was  bounded  only  by 
the  sky.  As  the}-  looketl,  a  patch  of 
plaster  dropjied  from  the  mouldy  ceil- 
ing and  crumbled  into  dust.  Mrs. 
Nevil  drew  back  instinctively  to  retrace 
her  steps  toward  the  light.  But  Van 
Voort,  more  persistent,  soon  called  to 
her  that  he  had  found  other  stairs. 
Here  there  was  no  obstruction,  and 
they  stood  in  another  moment  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  building,  with  the  sun- 
shine streaming  over  them. 

Simi^le  as  the  interior  plan  proved  to 
be,  it  was  also  to  the  last  degree  un- 
conventional. Four  eight-sided  rooms, 
painted  white,  with  elaborately  stuccoed 
ceilings,  were  connected  by  folding- 
doors,  the  many  sj^aces  between  form- 
ing angular  cupboards  or  oblicjue,  su- 
perfluous passages.  The  main  hall  was, 
of  necessity,  triangular.  From  a  smaller 
one  behind  it  a  sjjiral  staircase,  lighted 
from  the  roof,  wound  to  the  upper 
stories.  There  was  no  furniture,  and 
as  all  the  doors  stood  open,  a  new  vista, 
bare,  white,  and  still  like  the  rest,  pres- 
ented itself  at  every  turn. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  Nevil, 
decidedly.  Then,  as  if  her  own  voice 
startled  her,  she  continued,  iu  a  lower 
tone  :  "  Nothing  but  doors  !  Did  you 
ever  see  so  many  ?  " 

"Doors  can't  hurt  us  so  long  as  they 
are  open,"  returned  Van  Voort,  laugh- 
ing. "  One — two — three  " — he  went  as 
far  as  sixteen,  and  then  stopped.  "  Too 
many  to  count,"  he  complained ;  "  let 
us  try  the  floor  above." 

Upon  reaching  it  Mrs.  Nevil  declared 
that  she  was  afraid  either  to  go  on  or 
to  go  back,  and  clutching  Van  Voort's 
arm,  forbade  him  to  move  one  step 
from  her  side.  The  silent  S2)aees  she 
looked  at  were  curiously  divided  into 
many  small  rooms,  some  of  which, 
much  too  large  for  closets  and  window- 
less,  seemed  to  her  like  prison-cells. 
This  comparison  was  the  more  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  their  doors  bore 
traces  of  numbers  which  formerly  had 
been  attached  to  them.  With  a  single 
exception,  tliese  doors,  like  the  others 
below,  stood  open,  revealing  angles  uj)- 
on  angles  all  festooned  with  cobwebs. 
But  the  closed  room,  once  numbered 


26,  soon  engrossed  Mrs.  Nevil's  atten- 
tion. 

"  What  can  be  there  ?  "  she  wondered, 
tremulously. 

"  Darkness,"  rei^lied  Van  Voort ;  "  we 
shall  find  nothing  else  in  it.  See  ! " 
He  turned  the  handle  as  he  s23oke,  but 
the  door  stuck  fast,  and  would  not  yield, 
though  he  exerted  all  his  strength'. 

"  I  give  it  up,"  he  said,  iinally  ;  "  the 
door  is  locked." 

"Yes,  or  bolted  on  the  inside,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Ne\Tl,  bringing  all  the  force 
of  her  imagination  to  bear  upon  it. 
"Hark!" 

They  listened,  but  heard  no  sound 
either  wthin  or  without ;  and  as  Van 
Voort  was  bent  upon  seeing  all  that 
could  be  seen,  Mrs.  Ne^al,  unwilling  to 
be  left  behind,  went  on  with  him  to  an 
upjaer  floor,  and  beyond  that  to  the  glass 
lantern  by  which  the  stairs  were  lighted  ; 
where  she  lost  all  fear  for  the  moment 
in  her  delight  at  an  unrivalled  view 
of  the  sunlit  landscaj^e.  Her  nerv'ous 
dread  of  nothing  reai^jjeared,  however, 
as  soon  as  they  turned  back  among 
those  empty  chambers  where  nothing 
was  biit  sQence  ;  and  only  in  the  outer 
air  did  she  breathe  freely  enough  to  ex- 
press her  con%'iction  that,  the  sooner  the 
ruined  house  went  entirely  to  pieces, 
the  better. 

Confused  by  the  darkness  of  the  cel- 
lar, they  had  come  out  of  it  on  the  side 
directly  opposite  the  window  through 
which  they  had  entered,  to  find  them- 
selves in  what  had  once  been  a  garden 
enclosed  by  high  stone  walls.  Its  beds 
and  paths  were  overgrown,  but  here  and 
there  late  autumn  flowers  struggled 
through  the  long  grass.  There  was  a 
gateway  in  the  wall,  and,  crossing  to  it, 
they  saw  that  the  land  sloped  away  ab- 
ruptly toward  a  cottage  unobserved  be- 
fore, standing  just  within  the  grounds 
under  a  clump  of  willows,  on  a  lower 
spur  of  the  hill.  The  place  had  no  very 
thrifty  air,  but  it  was  occujiied  ;  and 
presently  one  of  its  occupants,  a  wom- 
an, came  out  to  tireet  them  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  Slu^  was  of  middle  age, 
and  looked  older.  J.ili miist  iiave  given 
her  much  to  think  alxnit,  yit  her  ex- 
pression showed  that  she  tried  habit- 
ually to  make  the  best  of  whatever  it 
afforded. 
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"  And  that  is  your  hous 
"I  can't  sav  it  is,"  saic 


"  You  have  been  over  the  house," 
she  said  ;  "and  you  found " 

"Nothing,"  said    Mrs.    Nevil.     "No 
one  lives  here  ?  " 
■  No,  indeed.' 

house 
say  It  IS,"  said  the  woman, 
wearily.  "  The  owner  lets  me  live 
there,  that's  aU.  I  have  been  ia  it  these 
five  years,  and  yet  I've  never  seen  him. 
His  agent  came  once,  a  long  while  ago." 

"  And  this  place  ?  "  said  Van  Voort, 
glancing  up  at  the  white  walls  behind 
him. 

"  There  ain't  much  left  of  it  now — 
except  the  ghost  folks  tell  about." 

"  What  kind  of  ghost  ?  "  he  incjuired. 

The  woman  smiled  with  a  puzzled 
look.  ""\^Ti_y — a  two-legged  one,"  said 
she.  W'hereujJon  they  laughed,  all 
three,  and  then  Van  Voort  asked  if  she 
had  ever  seen  the  ghost  herself. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "There's  all 
kinds  of  noises,  nights — but  the  wind 
makes  'em,  I  say.  I  took  a  lantern  once, 
and  went  ever;yv\'here — all  over — but 
there  wa'n't  anything  that  I  could  find." 

Mrs.  NevU's  face  displayed  mingled 
amusement  and  admiration.  Though 
a  deliberate,  systematic  seai'ch  for  a 
ghost  by  lantern-light  seemed  a  task 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  outset, 
nevertheless  it  showed  a  strength  of 
nerve  in  the  seeker  that  to  her  mind 
was  wholly  commendable.  Meanwhile 
Van  Voort  gravely  solicited  further  in- 
formation in  the  way  of  any  story  or 
stories  of  dreadful  import  that  might 
be  currently  reported. 

"Well,"  returned  the  woman,  betray- 
ing by  her  dry,  unemotional  manner  an 
utter  want  of  faith  in  the  jiopular  su^jer- 
stition,  "  they  do  say  a  child  was  mur- 
dered once  on  that  balcony,  and  that 
the  stain  shows  there  yet ;  but  I've  nev- 
er seen  it." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  "  Mrs.  Nevil  asked. 

"Yes;  eveiwthing." 

"  It  seems  hardly  worth  whUe  for  you 
to  pass  the  night  here,"  mused  Mrs. 
Nevil,  turning  to  Van  Voort.  But  he 
was  already  on  the  balcony,  absorbed  ia 
tlie  hope  of  discovering  the  stain. 

"  Oh,  he  may  stojj  if  he  likes,"  said 
their  new-found  hostess,  who,  at  the 
thought  of  a  possible  honest  penny  to 
be  turned,  became  a  shade  less  uncom- 


promising in  her  incredulity.  "  May  be 
the  ghost  would  show  itself  to  him. 
And  I  could  give  the  gentleman  dinner 
and  supper,  too,"  she  added,  jDersua- 
sively. 

Van  Voort  came  back  with  an  admis- 
sion that  he  had  discovered  nothing. 
"  But  I  shall  stay  out  my  night,  of 
course,"  said  he  ;  "I  have  gone  too  far 
to  cheat  the  ghost  of  his  opjDortunity." 

The  three  walked  slowly  toward  the 
cottage,  which,  if  somewhat  out  of  re- 
jDair,  looked  scrupuloiisly  neat.  Two 
children  were  plaj-ing  before  the  door  ; 
their  mother,  it  appeared,  was  a  widow  ; 
an  elder  son  —  a  good  boy,  she  said  — 
helj)ed  to  support  the  family  by  daUy 
labor  at  a  distant  farm.  The  sight  of 
this  peaceful  household  quieted  certain 
misgivings  that  Mrs.  Nevil  had  forborne 
fully  to  express,  and  even  reconciled 
her  to  leaving  Van  Voort  behind  ;  he 
would  not  be  left  alone,  she  reflected, 
whatever  came  to  pass.  So,  with  a  word 
or  two  of  caution  and  repeated  prom- 
ises to  send  for  him  very  earlj'  in  the 
morning,  she  drove  away. 

There  was  a  long  afternoon  to  kUl, 
and  Van  Voort  despatched  the  greater 
part  of  it  by  a  brisk  walk  among  the 
hills.  Wherever  he  went,  the  huge 
white  house  always  remained  in  sight, 
constantly  inclining  him  to  laugh  at 
the  absurdity  of  his  position,  which  im- 
plied a  childish  adherence  to  the  super- 
natural not  at  all  his,  as  he  assured 
himseK.  He  had  been  drawn  into  a 
foolish  escapade,  but,  being  in,  must 
go  on  with  it  to  the  end  ;  ignominious 
retreat  would  not  mend  matters  now  ; 
the  proper  course  was  to  accept  the 
situation  merely  for  what  it  was  worth, 
and  treat  the  adventure  lightly.  Yet, 
as  the  afternoon  waned,  the  prosi^ect  of 
his  lonely  ordeal  became  to  Van  Voort 
less  aud  less  laughable  ;  already  he  be- 
gan to  count  the  hours  of  darkness,  to 
reflect  that  the  night  would  be  clear 
and  still,  with  a  moon  rising  late.  The 
little  family  at  the  cottage  welcomed 
him  back  with  considerable  solemnity. 
The  son,  who  had  returned  from  his 
work,  proved  to  be  a  sturdy  youth  of 
simple  manners  and  few  words.  Like 
his  mother,  he  was  discreetly  sceptical 
concerning  the  result  of  Van  Voort's 
experiment ;  but,  evidently,  neither  of 
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the  two  saw  anj-tliing  ludicrous  in  the 
stranger's  resolve  to  make  such  an  in- 
vestigation. "With  kindly  forethought, 
tliey  had  carried  a  mattress  up  to  the 
deserted  house  and  improvised  a  bed 
for  him  there,  in  one  of  the  great  draw- 
ing-rooms. In  return,  he  contributed 
to  the  evening  meal  Mrs.  Nevil's  basket 
of  provisions,  enjoying  their  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  its  abundance  ;  for  them 
the  horn  of  plenty  had  overflowed.  At 
table,  striving  to  obtain  further  details 
about  the  estate,  its  present  ownership, 
its  former  occupant  or  occupants,  he 
learned  next  to  nothing.  The  house 
had  been  vacant  for  thirty  years  at 
least,  that  was  certain  ;  and  it  had 
probably  changed  tenants,  if  not  o^-ners, 
once  or  twice  in  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. A  vague  story  of  its  use  as  a 
school  at  some  former  time,  attempted 
to  account  for  the  numbered  doors. 
The  widow  paid  no  rent  for  the  cot- 
tage, of  which  she  had  quietly  possessed 
herself  ujjon  the  advice  of  a  neighbor  ; 
when  the  agent  made  his  visit,  long  after- 
ward, he  had  seemed  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  at  this  unwarranted  proceed- 
ing, and  had  allowed  her  to  stay  on,  in 
the  hope,  perhaps,  of  freeing  the  jjlace 
from  its  bad  name.  But  this  hope,  if 
it  existed,  had  not  been  realized  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  mysterious  dwelling 
where  no  one  dwelt  was  known  for 
miles  around  as  the  haunted  house,  and 
shunned  by  evei-ybody  even  in  broad 
daylight.  Smoking  his  cigar  while  the 
dusk  deepened  and  the  stars  came  out 
one  by  one.  Van  Voort  heard  these 
things,  and  heartily  wished  that  bed- 
time were  well  over.  Yet,  when  the 
hour  came  he  was  quite  equal  to  it  ; 
lighting  his  lantern,  he  bade  the  cotta- 
gers good-night  without  the  slightest 
tremor  either  in  hand  or  voice,  and 
cheered  his  solitary  way  by  the  thought 
that  as  the  night  was  uncommonly  warm 
for  the  season,  the  danger  of  a  cold,  real- 
ly his  only  practical  cause  for  alarm, 
diminished  proportionately.  Two  or 
three  bats  beat  their  wings  against  the 
cellar  arches  as  he  passed  them  by,  but 
in  the  rooms  above  were  no  signs  of  life. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  gap  in 
the  wall  to  look  out  at  the  night.  Below 
him  lay  the  neglected  garden,  with  a 
faint  light  beyond  it  from  a  window  in 


the  cottage.  While  he  looked,  this 
glimmer  was  extinguished,  and  no  other 
lights  shone  iu  all  the  dai'k  land  be- 
neath ;  but  overhead  the  stars  stood 
out  like  balls  of  flame  ;  never  had  their 
flickering  splendors  seemed  so  near,  so 
inexplicable.  The  crickets  called  inces- 
santly, now  far  away,  now  piping  shrill 
notes  at  his  very  feet.  And  these  fa- 
miliar sights  and  sounds  were  all. 

Turning  to  the  modest  quarters  con- 
siderately prepared  for  him.  Van  Voort 
wrajjped  himself  in  his  blankets,  and 
camped  out  for  the  night.  The  lantern 
at  his  side  detached  its  luminous  circle 
of  a  few  yards  in  circumference  from 
the  prevailing  gloom  that,  elsewhere, 
was  relieved  only  by  the  window  sjjaces 
with  their  glimpses  of  the  shining  sky. 
After  starting  uj)  a  number  of  times 
at  those  imj)ressions  of  sound  which 
the  walls  of  an  old  country-house  al- 
ways supi^ly  to  a  sensitive  ear,  this  rest- 
less watcher  resolved  that  nothing  in- 
tangible should  rouse  him  again,  and 
composed  himself  to  sleep.  As  usual, 
the  resolution  became  a  factor  of  dis- 
turbance ;  the  light  disturbed  him,  too, 
and  he  put  it  out,  but  with  no  better 
result ;  he  was  forced  to  accejjt  wake- 
fulness as  inevitable.  His  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  party  at  Nevilsbeck, 
where  it  was  hardly  bed  -  time  yet  ;  he 
wondered  what  they  were  all  doing, 
and  what  colors  Miss  Thornton  wore. 
Ah,  Miss  Thornton  !  He  had  beaten 
about  the  bush  ^dth  her  too  long.  He 
must  come  to  the  point  at  once,  make 
his  poor  little  offer,  and  be  forever  dis- 
qualified by  it,  he  sujiposed.  What 
words  should  he  find  to  touch  her 
heart,  and  make  his  love  anything  but 
ridiculous  in  her  eyes?  How  limited 
the  vocabulary  was  !  He  framed  speech 
after  speech,  and  none  expressed  what 
he  felt  and  wished  to  say.  "  I  love 
you !  "  said  it  all,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
was  nothing  new  or  startling  in  that. 
He  could  see  her  vainly  trying  not  to 
smile  as  she  listened,  and  answering 
him  with  the  hope  that  they  might  al- 
ways be  good  friends.  No!  he  hoped 
she  would  spare  him  that.  The  refusal 
must  be  the  end  of  it.  Afterward,  he 
would  go  somewhere  a  long  way  off 
and  live  alone.  So  he  reheai'sed  his 
little  scene  with  many  variations,  that 
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led  always  to  the  same  sad  ending,  un- 
til the  troubles  he  had  conjured  up 
p;-rew  less  and  less  distinct,  and  finally 
melted  away  altogether  in  a  sleep  too 
deep  for  dreams. 

He  slej^t  thus  for  several  hours,  to 
find  himself  suddenly  wide-awake  -nith- 
out  apparent  cause.  All  was  quiet, 
with  no  change  that  he  could  discover, 
except  in  the  sky,  where  a  waning  moon 
had  risen.  Its  j)ale  light  streamed 
through  one  of  the  farther  windows 
along  the  floor  ;  but  his  corner  was  the 
darker  for  it,  so  that,  half  rising,  he 
felt  for  his  matches  and  struck  one  to 
look  at  his  watch -face.  Past  two 
o'clock  !  All  well,  and  the  small  hours 
growing  larger  !  He  laughed,  as  mak- 
ing this  reflection,  he  jDrepared  to  set- 
tle down  again.  Then  his  ears  caught 
a  sound  so  startling  in  its  distinctness 
that  he  held  his  breath  to  listen.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  ;  it  was  the  sound 
of  digging,  not  in  the  house,  but  close 
at  hand.  He  distinguished  the  click 
of  the  sjjade  in  the  ground,  the  rattle 
of  stones  and  loose  earth  thrown  out  ; 
and  the  longer  he  listened,  the  clearer 
became  these  evidences  that  the  noise 
was  actual.  Who  had  stolen  here  to 
this  desolate  jjlace,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
for  so  strange  a  fiurpose  ?  What  was 
the  jjurpose  underh-ing  it  ?  What  tal- 
ent could  he  be  hiding  in  the  earth  ? 
What  treasure  was  he  seeking  ? 

Van  Voort,  -n-ith  an  instant  desire  to 
know  these  things,  crept  upon  all-fours, 
through  favoring  shadows,  to  the  near- 
est window  ;  only  to  recognize  there 
the  familiar  fact  that  precise  direction 
of  sound  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
ear  alone.  The  mysterious  laborer  was 
nowhere  in  sight,  yet  his  labor  still 
went  on ;  and  Van  Voort,  moving 
stealthily  from  window  to  window,  at 
last  looked  down  upon  him  through  no 
window  at  all,  but  through  the  great 
fissure  of  the  adjoining  room.  There, 
waist-deep  in  the  earth  of  the  walled 
garden  below,  stood  this  tiller  of  the 
ground,  plying  his  spade  and  pickaxe 
vigorously  by  a  lantern's  light,  devoting 
all  his  thought  and  strength  to  his  un- 
timely task,  which  Van  Voort  suddenly 
divined  with  a  shock  that  almost  be- 
trayed him  into  a  cry  of  horror.  The 
man  was  digging  a  grave  ;  there  could 


be  no  doubt  of  it.  And  close  ujjon  the 
chill  of  this  discovery  came  another 
equally  startling ;  for,  at  a  pause  in 
his  ghastly  work  he  turned  his  face 
for  a  moment  toward  the  light.  It  was 
the  face  of  a  man  widely  known  and 
esteemed,  an  American  of  wealth  and 
position,  long  past  the  prime  of  life, 
bearing  a  name  spoken  with  resjject 
the  world  over.  Van  Voort  knew  him 
not  only  from  his  untarnished  rep- 
utation, but  also  from  the  jDersoual  ac- 
quaintance that,  never  approaching  in- 
timacy, may  exist  for  years,  without 
change  of  degree,  between  a  young  man 
and  an  older  one  meeting  in  the  world 
from  time  to  time.  These  two  had 
often  met,  and  on  Van  Voort's  side  re- 
sj^ect  had  deeisened  into  admiration. 
To  him,  therefore,  this  presence  and  its 
appalling  motive  were  doubly  incom- 
j^rehensible.  He  turned  away  in  the 
dark,  trembling  with  a  nameless  fear  ; 
then  retreating  to  one  of  the  more  dis- 
tant rooms,  he  jjaced  it  up  and  down 
while  his  mind  exhausted  itself  in  a 
vain  eflbrt  to  bring  his  doubts  to  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion  ;  until,  oppressed 
by  the  strain,  he  shaped  new  terrors 
from  the  j^allid  moonhght  and  started 
at  his  own  shadow  on  the  floor.  He 
grojjed  for  his  lantern  and  lighted  it ; 
but  no  sooner  was  this  done  than  there 
occurred  to  him  the  thought  that  other 
intruders  might  be  concealed  in  the 
house.  Again  he  crouched  motionless 
to  listen,  but  heard  only  the  ringing  of 
the  sj^ade  out  of  doors  in  the  coarse 
gravel ;  yet  still  unconvinced,  drawing 
his  jDistol  and  holding  the  light  above 
his  head,  he  peered  into  one  vacant  pas- 
sage after  another ;  then  cautiously 
climbed  the  staircase  to  the  second 
floor.  Nothing  stirred  there,  nothing 
was  altered  in  the  least — yes,  one  thing  ! 
The  door  of  the  closed  room  upon 
which  he  had  wasted  ineftectual  force 
that  morning  now  stood  half  oj^en.  He 
rushed  on  and  swung  this  inward  at  a 
touch,  only  to  stagger  back  with  a  cry 
that  echoed  from  wall  to  wall.  The 
floor  within  was  partiallj'  torn  up,  ex- 
posing the  space  between  it  and  the 
ceiling  underneath.  There  was  black- 
ness, nothing  more  ;  but  between  this 
hollow  and  the  door,  on  two  loose 
boards  supported  by  a  trestle  roughly 
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made,  lay.  the  fragiueuts  of  a  human 
skeleton. 

Stea(l3-inK  himself  by  the  stair-rail, 
Van  Voort  felt  for  his  tiask  and  made  a 
long  draught  upon  it.  His  strength, 
which  had  threatened  to  forsake  liim, 
returned,  and  from  being  numb  and 
cold  he  was  on  fire.  Nothing  now  dis- 
turbed the  death-like  silence  that  his 
cry  had  broken  ;  and  even  -nithout  this 
assurance  he  knew  that  but  one  en- 
counter threatened  him.  The  grave- 
digger,  outside,  had  come  alone  ujjon 
his  dismal  errand,  the  full  significance 
of  which  could  be  summed  up  in  a  sin- 
gle word.  He  was  a  murderer,  no  more, 
no  less  ;  his  crime,  hidden  away  in  the 
walls  of  this  old  house,  had  escajDed 
jranishmeut  and  defied  detection  ;  but 
these  mute  defenders  of  the  secret  were 
no  longer  to  be  trusted  ;  one  already 
had  fallen  outward,  laying  bare  recesses 
that  the  very  rats  feared  to  inhabit. 
The  criminal,  warned  in  time  as  he 
imagined,  had  heeded  the  warning  and 
had  chosen  this  night  of  all  others  to 
give  his  victim  a  final  resting-place. 
The  one  chance  in  a  thousand  attend- 
ing all  human  endeavor  to  confront  it 
with  a  higher  law  than  that  of  chance, 
had  brought  ujoon  the  scene  an  unwill- 
ing witness,  whose  heart  sank  under 
the  weight  of  the  fearful  duty  that 
seemed  thrust  upon  him. 

All  this  flashed  through  Van  Voort's 
mind  in  a  moment,  as  if  he  had  seen  it 
in  fiery  letters  upon  one  of  the  crum- 
bling walls.  But  the  flash  went  out, 
leaving  in  its  j)lace  nothing  but  per- 
plexity. His  quick-coming  thoughts 
were  all  confused,  and  what  to  do  next 
he  could  not  determine.  Would  there 
be  time  to  summon  help  ?  Might  not 
delay  afford  the  murderer  an  opportu- 
nity for  escape,  or  some  false  step  give 
notice  of  his  danger  ?  Armed  as  Van 
Voort  was,  he  might  surprise  the  man, 
hold  him  at  bay,  make  him  a  prisoner. 
Morning  was  not  so  far  oft',  and  with 
the  moniing  help  would  come.  Yet 
this  course  had  its  obvious  risks  ;  to 
watch,  unseen,  perhaps  were  wiser. 
No,  impossible,  with  the  fierce  imjjulse 
that  he  felt  to  stop  the  work  then  and 
there  !  These  cunning  criminals  were 
cowards  of  the  meanest  sort.  This  one 
was  in   his  power  ;   he  had   the  whip- 


hand — why  not  use  it  ?  If  so,  it  must 
be  now.  Those  steps  below  meant  that 
the  grave  was  ready.  The  time  to  act 
had  come. 

He  blew  out  his  light  and  withdrew 
to  the  upper  staircase,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  one  point  a  few  feet  down,  where 
the  cur^-ing  rail  met  the  darkness.  The 
man  came  on,  casting  strange  lights 
and  shadows  with  his  lantern  swunir 
before  him.  He  reached  Van  Voort's 
objective  point  and  passed  it ;  then  saw 
the  pistol-muzzle  almost  at  his  throat, 
and  recoiled  in  amazement,  whiter  than 
the  wall  against  which  he  leaned. 

"Stop  !  "  cried  Van  Voort,  making  no 
effort  to  choose  his  words  ;  "  what  are 
you  doing  here  ?  " 

The  other  knew  him  instantly.  "Van 
Voort !  "  he  muttered,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  the  recognition.  And  regain- 
ing color  and  comi)osure  on  the  instant, 
he  gave  the  question  back  in  perfect 
self-command.  "  'U'hat,  may  I  ask,  are 
you  doing  here  in  my  house  ?  " 

Van  Voort's  eyes  turned  involun- 
tarily toward  the  dark  chamber  close  at 
hand.  "  Your  house  —  your  house  !  " 
he  repeated,  startled  beyond  other  ex- 
pression at  the  calm  speech  which 
seemed  suddenly  to  jHit  him  in  the 
wrong. 

"Mine — yes,"  said  its  owner  in  the 
same  steady  voice.  "  You  have  juried 
into  its  secrets  and  have  misinterpreted 
them.  I  cannot  blame  you.  But  you 
are  off  your  guard.  Were  I  the  man 
you  think  me,  I  should  have  shot  you 
down  like  a  dog.  There  is  my  jjistol  !  " 
he  added,  with  a  quick  tm-n  of  his  hand 
flinging  a  revolver  over  the  rail  into 
the  dark.  "  Put  up  yours  ;  you  will 
not  need  it." 

Van  Voort  obeyed  mechanically.  He 
had  nerved  himself  for  a  struggle ;  he 
would  have  laughed  at  threats,  resisted 
violence.  But  this  quiet  air  of  author- 
ity enforced  attention  and  was  irresisti- 
ble. Guilt  did  not  express  itself  in 
words  like  these.  He  tried  to  answer 
them,  but  faltered. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the 
speaker  continued,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  sadness:  "It  has  come,  as  I 
feared  it  would,  after  these  many  years. 
Murder  will  out,  in  spite  of  all  that 
human   care  can  do.     Look  here,  and 
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convince  yourself.  I  am  uot  a  mur- 
derer. I  might  swear  it,  and  the  oath 
would  go  for  nothing ;  you  would  not 
believe  me.  But  here  are  jsroofs  which 
you  must  see  and  must  admit — they 
cannot  be  disputed."  Passing  on  as  he 
sjjoke,  he  stojjped  at  the  open  door 
and  held  up  the  light ;  then  turned 
impatiently.    "  Look,  I  say !  " 

Van  Voort,  drawing  nearer  in  utter 
silence,  as  if  under  a  sj)eU,  watched 
him  as  he  stooped  and  shook  out  the 
folds  of  the  dead  man's  garments  that 
lay  heai^ed  iipon  the  floor.  Only  their 
faded  shreds  remained,  but  these  were 
of  an  age  long  past,  in  cut  and  fashion 
unfamiliar  to  the  oldest  among  living 
men.  A  fragment  of  leather,  with  the 
tarnished  buckle  clinging  to  it,  flew  out- 
ward toward  the  threshold.  He  who  had 
worn  that  must  have  waited  for  his  grave 
here  in  the  dark  at  least  a  lifetime. 

Silently  they  looked  into  each  other's 
faces  until  Van  Voort  found  his  sjDeech. 
"  I  see,"  he  said  ;  "I  understand.  How 
did  you  know  of  this?  No  man  on 
eartli  could  i>ossibly  have  told  you." 

Then,  in  a  husky  voice  that  died 
away  at  last  into  a  whisper,  the  other 
answered  him. 

"I  have  known  it  half  my  life,  and 
more.  The  man  whose  work  it  was, 
lived  to  a  great  age,  free  of  aU  sus- 
picion, honored  and  revered.  On  his 
death-bed  he  called  me  to  him  and  con- 
fessed his  crime.  For  the  sake  of  a 
name  and  those  who  share  it  with  me, 
I  kept  the  secret— left  this  house  to 
rack  and  ruin.  I  never  even  saw  the 
l)lace  —  my  jn-operty — till  word  was 
brought  me  that  its  walls  were  falling. 
I  feared  discovery — I  came  alone,  to 
hide  the  stain  from  any  eyes  but  mine, 
to  buiy  this  horror  in  the  earth  with 
my  own  hands — alone — alone.  A  fear- 
ful attemjDt  to  make  !  Shall  I  tell  you 
why  I  made  it  ?  Because  the  man  who 
did  this  thing,  whose  memory  I  tried 
to  save,  was " 

" Stop ! "  Van  Voort  cried  ;  "I  can- 
not hear  the  rest.  But  all  I  have  heard 
shall  be  safe  with  me.  The  night  is 
going.  Finish  your  work,  for  heaven's 
sake,  before  the  morning  comes.  We 
are  two  now  instead  of  one  ;  you  have 
another  pair  of  hands  to  help  you." 

The  keeper  of  the  secret  so  nearly 


told  looked  up  at  him  with  shining  eyes, 
as  if  meaning  to  convey  his  thanks ; 
but  could  only  hide  his  face  in  anguish, 
saying  nothing. 

"Come!"  said  Van  Voort,  moving 
forward  to  lay  one  hand  gently  upon 
his  shoulder  ;  "  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Will  you  not  trust  me  ?  Upon  my  soul, 
you  maj' !  " 

"Yes,"  he  rei^lied,  taking  the  hand  in 
his  with  a  grateful  pressure.  "  Have  I 
not  trusted  you  ?  " 

Then  with  one  accord,  speaking  only 
in  whispered  monosyllables,  they  bent 
themselves  to  what  demanded  all  their 
energies  for  its  swift  accomi^lishment. 
Together  they  rejjlaced  the  flooring, 
together  lifted  the  rude  bier  and 
carried  it  out  into  the  garden,  laying 
the  unknown  victim  in  his  nameless 
grave.  No  trace  of  his  existence  re- 
mained above  ground  an  hour  later, 
when,  as  a  final  ^jrecaution,  they  cov- 
ered his  burial-j)lace  with  fallen  leaves. 
Earth  had  returned  to  earth,  that 
through  its  changing  seasons  holds  the 
secret  of  our  graves  inviolate.  So  they 
hoped  and  prayed  it  would  hold  this 
until  the  last  day. 

There  were  still  no  signs  of  morn- 
ing when  all  they  had  to  do  was  done, 
and  the  two  exchanged  a  few  hurried 
words ;  Van  Voort  accounting  for  his 
jsreseuce  in  the  house,  while  its  owner 
stated  that  his  lodging  was  at  a  farm 
two  miles  oft",  where  he  had  come  osten- 
sibly for  a  week's  shooting.  "  I  must 
get  back  before  they  are  awake,"  he 
said,  gathering  up  his  tools.  "  Words 
are  nothing,  and  yet  I  can  only  thank 
you.  You  have  assumed  a  burden  I 
would  never  have  imjjosed  willingly. 
Strange  !  Men  share  their  joys,  how- 
ever trivial  ;  their  keenest  sorrows  they 
bear  alone.  And  yet  your  share  in  this 
has  brought  me  unspeakable  relief. 
Remember  that,  and  forgive  me  if  you 
can  for  the  terrible  infliction." 

"  It  is  nothing —  "  Van  Voort  be- 
gan ;  but  the  man  was  gone,  vanishing 
at  the  first  breath  as  if  he  had  never 
been.  His  ^Ji'esence  already  seemed  re- 
mote, unreal — a  figure  in  a  dream  ;  yet 
every  detail  of  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, from  the  first  stroke  of  his  spade 
to  the  last,  stood  out  with  awful  mi- 
nuteness, fixed,  unalterable. 
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For  another  hour  Van  Voort  paced 
the  echoing  rooms,  where  sleep  was  no 
longer  possible.  At  the  earliest  gray  in- 
dication of  dawn  he  strode  off  through 
the  fields  in  an  aimless  course,  pursu- 
ing only  light  and  air,  until  tlie  sun 
rose  clear  and  his  spirits  revived  in  the 
friendly  warmth  of  day.  Then,  turn- 
ing about,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a 
small  pond  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills, 
and  bathed  there  ;  the  water  was  very 
cold,  but  it  refreshed  him,  and  with 
its  after-glow  tingling  through  all  his 
veins,  he  reached  the  cottage,  to  find 
the  inmates  already  stirring  in  alarm 
at  his  absence.  A  fight  word  reassured 
them.  The  house  might  be  haunted, 
but  the  ghost  clearly  had  no  confidence 
in  him.  He  must  return  once  more  to 
collect  his  proijerty.  This  did  not  take 
long,  and  it  was  still  very  early.  No 
one  from  Nevilsbeck  would  be  likely  to 
appear  in  the  next  hour  at  least  ;  even 
so,  he  should  probably  arrive  before 
day  broke  for  that  luxurious  house- 
hold. The  thought  had  hardly  oc- 
curred to  him  when  he  heard  wheels 
coming  up  the  hOl.  The  pony  cart ! 
driven  not  by  the  groom  he  exjjected 
to  see,  but  by  a  woman  !  Mrs.  Nevil, 
then,  had  risen  at  daybreak  on  his  ac- 
count, to  come  for  him  herself.  He 
rushed  out  to  signify  his  sense  of  obli- 
gation, and  with  inexpressible  surprise 
confronted  Miss  Alice  Thornton. 

She  stopped  the  pony  with  a  ciy  of 
joy.  "  Safe  and  sound  !  "  she  said  ;  "  I 
am  so  thankful." 

"  You  came  for  me!  "  he  stammered. 
"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Nevil !  "  replied  Miss  Thorn- 
ton, incoherently.  "  She  couldn't  keep 
the  secret.  She  had  to  tell  somebody, 
and  she  whispered  it  to  me — last  night, 
after  dinner.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I 
felt !  It  was  I  who  sent  you  to  this 
frightful  place,  and  if  anything  had 
happened  to  you  I  should  never  have 


forgiven  myself.  I  passed  a  night  of 
horrors.  Twice,  I  dreamed  that  I  saw 
a  man — think  of  it — digging  your 
grave  ! " 

Too  much  disturbed  to  notice  the 
effect  upon  Van  Voort  of  this  odd  com- 
cidence,  she  went  on  hurriedly,  with 
downcast  eyes,  growing  more  and  more 
confused  at  evei-y  sentence. 

"When  morning  came  I  couldn't 
bear  it  longer.  The  groom  had  his 
oi'ders,  but  I  stoj^ped  him — no  one  else 
knows.  I  had  sent  you — I  was  the  one 
to  blame.  I  said  you  would  not  dare — 
you  remember — I  never  really  thought 
so.  And  when  I  thought  of  you  here 
alone,  in  the  dark,  I  said  you  would 
hate  me  always,  Uke  the  man  in  '  The 
Glove.'  I  ought  not  to  have  come,  I 
know  ;  but  I  could  not  helji  coming, 
even  if  it  were  onlj'  to  have  you  fiing 
the  glove  back — into  my  face." 

"You  never  threw  it  do\iai,"  said 
Van  Voort,  smiling.  "  I  did  lie  awake 
here  last  night  thinking  of  you,  but 
my  thoughts  were  not  in  the  least  like 
yours." 

She  seemed  only  partially  to  hear  this 
speech,  and  she  looked  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  house  as  she  answered  : 

"  There,  in  aU  that  dreariness,  at 
midnight !  How  could  you  keei^  your 
courage  ?  " 

"  Midnight  courage  is  a  small  mat- 
ter," he  reijlied  ;  "it  was  early  morning 
courage  that  I  needed.  I  think  it 
came  to  me  there  in  the  dark,  when  I 
found  the  way  to  say  'I  love  you.'  " 

The  pony  started,  but  she  checked 
him  instantly,  tightening  the  grasj)  of 
her  hand  upon  the  reins,  naturally  too 
busy  in  this  for  speech.  She  neither 
spoke  nor  looked  uji  when  Van  Voort 
took  the  other  hand  and  drew  it  toward 
him  ;  but  she  left  the  hand  lying  there 
in  his. 

Then  they  drove  down  together 
through  the  morning  sunshine. 
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iLLl-STliATIONS    nv 


At  the  eud  of  our  wild  ride  iu  a  tram- 
car  from  Kodzu  to  Tokvo,  Peter  comes 
to  me  \vith  Ms  friend,  "  the  erdest  sou 

of  Viscount   ,"  and  says,   "  Mister 

Brum,  arrow  me  to  introduce  you  my 

friend  Viscount . "   I  am  delighted  at 

the  2)ossibility  of  adding  a  new  and  so 
rare  a  specimen  to  my  growing  though 
uuclassified  collection  of  Young  Japan. 

He  is  jsleased  to  meet  me,  he  likes 
all  Americans  anyway  ;  he  was  so  long 
over  there — you  know.  Is  glad  to  leani 
that  we  are  going  to  Miyanoshlta,  and 
is  helpfully  officious  iu  directions  as  to 
the  best  way  of  doing  it.  He  comes 
ofteu,  and  as  he  puts  it,  "  knows  the 
ropes."  I  should  like  Miyauoshita— all 
foreigners  did.  If  I  liked  walking  that 
would  be  just  the  tiling,  as  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  four  miles  or  so  to  the  top 
Vol.  XIII,  -oil 


and  jinrikishas  were  hot  and  un- 
comfortable. And  so,  after  seeing, 
with  Peter's  helj),  the  things  stored 
l^roperly  in  'rikishas,  we  start  off 
behind  in  the  thick  of  a  very  lively 
conversation.  In  fact  a  couversa- 
tiou  that  never  ceased  and  lagged 
only  when  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

Peter  hovers  about  in  the  out- 
skirts of  our  conversation,  dazzled 
like  a  moth  lured  by  the  glare — 
dehghted  in  his  diffidence  when 
the  Viscount  condescends  to  speak 
to  him  in  the  vernacular.  Ah,  Pe- 
ter of  ambitious  dreams  !  Is  this 
your  ideal  ? 

And  how  did  I  like 

"  Japan  ?  "  Then  before  he  can 
ask  more  I  rattle  through  the  long 
list  again  of  what  aud  which  and 
why  I  like  this  and  that  aud  the 
other.  He  walks  along  in  silence 
for  a  time  then,  meditatively, 

"  But  don't  you  think  things  are 
— I  don't  know — kind  o'  slow  ?  " 

I  admit  frankly,  if  somewhat 
gladly,  that  this  may  be  the  case. 

But  what  he  meant  was,  "no 
fun  going  on,  no  dancing,  and. — all 
that,  you  know."  Jajjan  might  be  inter- 
esting, of  covu'se,  to  a  foreigner,  but  after 
coming  from  America,  as  he  just  had. 
he  must  say  that  he  found  it  '•  diniuicd 
slow."  He  had  been  over  there  so  long 
aud  got  so  used  to  it,  that  he  couldn't  get 
to  feel  at  home  at  all.  He  wondered  if  I 
could  reaUze  the  pleasure  it  was  to  sim- 
ply talk  "  the  lingo  "  again.  He  had 
had  a  delightful  time,  and  entertained 
me  with  accounts  of  its  various  phases. 
But,  he  dolefully  added,  his  time  at 
Harvard  was  over,  and  his  father  lind 
sent  for  him  to  come  back  and  "settle 
down."  His  father,  in  fact,  wished  him 
to  go  into  politics.  It  was  solely  on  his 
account,  too,  that  he  found  himself  on 
the  verge  of  matrimony.  Yes,  his  fa- 
ther was  building  a  house  for  bim  now, 
and  he  was  busy  thinking  how  he  could 
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get  some  of  the  comfort  of  an  American 
home  iu  it.  Au  iilea  of  his  modifica- 
tious,  adaptations  of  bis  own  devisiu}^, 
now  followed  with  much  detail.  If  I  re- 
member aright  there  was  even  to  be  a 
bDliard-room  in  the  elaborate  plan. 

In  the  rare  lapses  of  this  single- 
banded  conversation  he  would  break 
into  scraps  of  college  glees,  or  whistle 
snatches  of  the  latest  popular  songs  ; 
and  then  smilingly  refer  to  them, 
"  D'y'u-ever  hear  that '?  "  By  the  way, 
did  I  know  anyone  in  Boston,  because 
he  had  many  friends  there.  Ivnew  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  very  well,  and 
was  often  at  his  house.  He  was  quite 
enthusiastic  about  tlie  doctor.  Always 
felt  free  and  at  home  with  him  some- 
how. There  were  others,  too,  that  he 
liked,  but  somehow  didn't  get  along  so 
well  with  them.  He  remembered  how 
the  doctor  had  once  "hauled  him  over 
the  coals  "  for  not  calling  oftener  on  a 
certain  friend  of  his,  and  that  he,  the 
Viscount,  had  said  he  would  if  the 
people  there  only  talked  to  him  about 
something  else  besides  Christianity  and 
George  Washington.  He  said  the  doc- 
tor had  laughed  heartily.  But  he  had 
meant  what  he  said,  because  he  didn't 
like  being  treated  like  a  foreigner. 

But  for  our  climb  itself  I  go  back  to 
a  letter  written  at  the  time. 

"  Hakone,  August  0,  '90. 

"  Dear :  It  is  raining.    Is  it  rain 

— this  emptying  of  clouds  as  they  sweep 
about  us,  linding  their  way  to  the  valley 
below  ?  Sheets— no,  that  would  not  ex- 
IDlain  it  as  well  as — solid  masses  of  it  fall 
about  us  with  a  noise,  trying  to  nerves 
not  of  the  strongest,  as  you,  poor  fellow, 
only  know  too  well.  It  has  been  at  it 
all  day,  and  as  yet  shows  no  sign  of  end- 
ing. .  .  .  Know  that  we  have  trav- 
elled much  and  far  away  from  the  sea- 
shore— from  the  place  I  last  wrote  you — 
Eiioshima.  In  these  last  three  days  we 
have  been  doing  some  climbing — moun- 
tain climl)ing  of  an  easy,  entertaining 
kind  —  walking  from  a  railway  termi- 
nus, or  rather  tramway  terminus,  called 
Yumoto,  to  Miyanoshita,  at  which  place 
we  stayed  overnight,  and  starting  out 
very  early  the  next  morning  and  cross- 
ing tlic  mountains  to  this  place. 


"  We  l(;ft  Euosliima  at  sunrise.  .  .  . 
Were  just  iu  time  to  have  tiffin  at  Miya- 
noshita. The  walk  from  Yumoto  up 
the  mountain  -  side,  I  might  add,  was 
further  enlivened  by  falling  iu  with  a 
young  Japanese  who  spoke  English  flu- 
ently, with  perhaps  only  just  the  slight- 
est trace  of  dropping  his  I's  and  sub- 
stituting r's,  as  all  of  them  are  apt  to 
do.  Boston  was  iu  the  very  cut  of  his 
clothes.  On  the  whole,  a  fine  and  rare, 
at  least  to  me,  specimen  of  young  Japan 
of  the  youngest  generation.     ... 

"  Don't  ask  for  a  description  of  Mi- 
yanoshita, it  isn't  worth  it,  I  assure  you, 
on  my  word  as  a  good  friend  and — bad 
painter.  It  is  one  of  those  jjlaces  you 
"  size  up  "  in  your  mind,  by  prejudice, 
in  just  hearing  peojjle  talk  about  it. 
Fancy  me  liking  a  place  which  a  woman 
toru'ist  gushed  about,  in  the  hotel  in 
Tokyo,  as  '  just  lovely  ; '  the  hotel,  too, 
was  '  too  lovely  for  anything.'  Then  she 
called  the  place  Me,  an  oyster,  to  finish 
with.  It  is  no  more  Japan  than  Yoko- 
hama is.  There  is  only  one  little  tiny 
spot  down  a  ravine -like  valley,  near 
Miyanoshita  —  a  charming  little  place 
called  Kinga  or  Kiga — which  is  worth 
writing  about. 

"  We  were  up  and  away  over  the 
mountain  before  sunrise  the  day  follow- 
ing— Hakoneward.  In  the  cool  of  the 
early  morning  it  was  pleasant  walking, 
but  presently,  as  the  sun  became  strong- 
er, the  uphiU  work  began  to  tell  on  us. 
Before  that,  with  the  sun  barely  risen, 
as  I  say,  it  was  jileasant  enough  to  have 
the  company  of  the  fresh,  bright  morn- 
ing and  its  charm  of  sights  and  sounds. 
Birds  we  heard  in  i^lenty.  There  was 
one  songster  who  had  two  long-drawn 
notes — a  sound  so  closely  resembling  a 
human  whistle  that  but  for  the  shrill 
staccato  run  in  the  finish  it  could  easily 
be  mistaken  for  one  coming  from  a 
boy's  lips — if  Japanese  whistled.  The 
trip  took  us  through  some  very  beauti- 
ful country  with  a  charm  peculiar  to  it- 
self— I  mean  that  a  photograjjli  or  pict- 
ure would  not  give  you  an  idea  of  it 
any  more  than  the  score  does  of  the 
music.  It  was  characteristic  mountain 
scenery  — not  paintable  —  but  impres- 
sively beautiful,  and  appealing  more  to 
me  as  the  man  than  as  the  paintfi: 

"  Gracious  !  this  (»■  a  wild  day  !  I  wish 
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I  could  send  vou  a  small  i>iccc  of  it. 
The  little  iun  wliere  we  are  is  situated 
rif^bt  ou  the  lake,  aud  the  water  looks 
like  the  la^joou  at  Veniee,  as  you  aud  I 
have  seen  it  many  a  time  from  our  little 
room  iu  Casa  Jacowitz.  The  pelting 
rain  and  driving  wind  make  it  resemble, 
in  a  distant  way,  a  grain-field  with  the 
wind  sweeping  over  it.  .  .  .  Hakoue 
consists  really  of  a  scattered  Hue  of  some 
sixty  or  more  houses  bordering  a  road 
that  eventually  leads  to  Tokyo.  Just 
here  it  touches  the  lake,  swings  around 
it,  and  then  goes  wandering  away — 
where,  I  don't  know.  The  water  iu  the 
lake  is  ice-cold,  as  I  kuow,  for  I  took 
a  bath  the  first  day  I  came  here.  I 
must  tell  you  a  rather  amusing  predica- 
ment connected  \^^th  this  rash  venture. 
Eight  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  is  a  lit- 
tle summer-house  into  which  I  popped, 
pulled  off  the  Kimono  I  was  wearing  at 


pavilion.  Fancy  !  The  water  was  cold 
enough  before  that,  but  I  imagined  it 
about  ten  degrees  colder  at  once.  The 
Japanese  friend  who  is  with  me  had 
goue,  aud  here  I  was  all  alone  to  work 
out  this  rather  pecuUar  jiroblem.  Well. 
I  couldn't  stay  iu  all  day,  so  finally  I 
came  out.  Don't  ask  me  how  I  did  it, 
but  I  did  manage  to  make  it.  I  man- 
aged to  work  my  way  to  the  ijavilion 
to  receive  my  belongings  from  the 
hands  of  the  jjleasaut  aud  jjolite  gentle- 
man, not  to  meution  the  towel  I  had  to 
take  from  the  little  woman — needless  to 
say  without  finding  time  to  use  it  just 
then.  The  whole  affair  appears  ridicu- 
lously simjjle  now  it  is  over,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  made  an  amusiug  ass  of  myself 
generally  in  their  eyes.  You  see  I'm 
too  much  of  a  'barbai-ian'  yet  to  fall 
into  their  fine  natural  unconsciousness 
— too    full   as    yet   of   what   might    be 


Hi   ^ 
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the  time  and  plunged  into  the  water,  termed  artificial  Western  jn-udery.  I'll 
While  I  was  fooling  around  I  saw  two  try  to  do  better  next  time,  only  you  can 
Japanese  figures  take  possession  of  the    imagine  that  a  fellow  with  a  body  blue 
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witli  cold  and  shiveriug  in  rigid  fright 
is  not  apt  to  do  just  tlie  proper  thing. 

"  We  have  exhausted  the  '  sights  '  of 
the  ]3lace  long  ago,  and  would  have  been 
off  across  the  lake  before  this  but  for 
this  wild  and  teiTible  weather.  There 
is  a  temple  off  in  one  direction  along  the 
road  (aud  that  you  reach  after  some  tall 


climbing  up  innumerable  stone  steps, 
and  don't  see  much  when  you  get  up)  ; 
and  in  the  other  direction  the  village 
oozes  into  the  country  before  you  kuow 
it,  with  nothing  more  cheerful  than  a 
cemetery  as  an  outpost.  A  cemeteiy  is 
never  a  very  interesting  place  to  visit  ; 
I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  clattering  with 
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dirty  shoes  into  the  sanctity  of  some 
stranger's  Lome.  At  a  freshly  made 
grave  I  saw  two  jjairs  of  clogs  -one  -was 
a  tiny  jjair,  considerably  cobbleworn. 
Poor  Uttle  tot — a  brief  existence  out- 
worn by  the  very  lii"st  of  clogs  ! 

"  The   view    of    Fuji    from    here    is 


-..^kP 
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not  what  I  expected  ;  the  mountain  is 
screened  for  the  greater  part  and  only 
showing  slightly  above  the  tall  j^eaks 
over  across  the  lake.  As  it  was  solely 
on  its  account  that  I  came  here,  I  am  in 
a  measure  disai3j)ointed.     .     .     ." 

There  was  a  tramp  of  some  fifteen 
miles  before  lis  as  we  clambered  out  of 
the  boat  which  had  ferried  us  across 
the  length  of  Hakoue  Lake.  We  soon 
struck  the  spur  of  the  mountains  lying 
between  us  and  Gotemba,  our  destina- 
tion. After  the  very  stormy  weather  of 
the  preceding  days  the  sun  was  again 
shining,  and  it  was  amazing  to  notice 
the  little  eifect  aU  the  rain  had  made — 
the  soil  had  absorbed  it  as  cleanly  as 
would  a  blotter.  The  mountain  was  cov- 
ered with  coarse  bamboo  gi-ass,  thigh- 
high,  nearly  obliterating  the  narrow 
l^ath  which  ran  slantingly  in  zigzag 
fashion  to  the  top  of  the  Pass,  and  gave 


opportunities   of    interesting    glimpses 
up   and   down   the   treeless    valley   we 
were  leaving  far  below  us.     A  jjecuHar 
valley  in  many  respects,   made    up   of 
palisades  and  verdured  jDlateaus  rising 
suddenly  from  an  even  table-land  and 
stretching   away   to   distant    mountiun 
ranges.  This  spot, 
in  its  grandeur  of 
formation     and 
with  all  of  its  im- 
l)ressive    solitude, 
sfcme.l    like    the 
aljodc  of  gods  in 
its  vast  simj)licity. 
From    the   toj), 
where   we   rested, 
there  was  what  is 
generally  called  a 
"beautiful,"    be- 
cause  extensive, 
"  view."     Person- 
all  J'   I   don't   like 
panoramas  — a 
feeling,  I  believe, 
shared   by  jsaint- 
ers  at  large,  who 
believe   that    a 
thing    must    not 
of     necessity     be 
"  magnificent,"  so 
long  only  as  it  is 
vast    in    pro2:)or- 
tious.       At    an y 
rate,  far  below  us  was  this  large  jjlain, 
with   its    parajshernalia    of    fields    and 
groves  and  lakes  and  \'illages  and — just 
extensive,  like   other   "  views,"  so  that 
you  could  spend  hours,  if  you  felt  in- 
clined, to  study — geography.     Out  of  it 
rose  Fuji,  hiding  her  head  in  clouds,  as 
if  she  too  was  tired  of  this  same  per2)et- 
ual  "view,"  and  tried  to  get  a  few  hours' 
Ijeace. 

The  only  real  interest  I  had  in  it  was 
when  our  voluble  guide  jsoiuted  out 
Gotemba — a  collection  of  minute  sjaecks 
lying  beside  a  long  sinuous  thread — tlie 
railway  —  and  I  sadly  reflected  on  the 
probable  time  it  would  take  us  to  get 
there. 

Gotemba.  I  had  climbed  and  come 
down  all  this  way  "  to  do  "  Fuji.  At 
Hakone  all  was  foreground,  with  very 
little  of  Fuji ;  here  it  was  all  Fuji.  To 
be  trutliful,  I  had  the  choice  of  two 
"  foregrounds."  I  could  take  the  sjirawl- 
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iiij,'  i'aihv:iy  station  witli  its  cow-slu'd 
ari'hitccture,  blinking  in  the  simplii'ity 
of  iinpaiuted  wood,  and  the  trains  and 
l)ustliii>4'  crowd.  Tiieu  there  was  a  wide, 
beautifully  long  and  dusty  road,  steei-- 
iug  with  mathematical  jsrecision  toward 
the  mountain,  without  a  tree  or  house 
to  hiilc  its  >;-auut  nakedness. 

The  little  tea-house  where  we  put  uj) 
was  packed  with  j)ilgrims,  who  instead 
of  ■•trani})ing  it"  come  to  Gotemba  by 
rail,  the  better  prepared  for  a  two  or 
three  days'  climb,  and  are  continually 
straggling  up  this  street  on  their  way  to 
the  first  or  lowest  station  of  the  route 
to  Fuji's  top.  As  I  squatted  on  the 
mats,  munching  some  sandwiches  which 
Peter  had  collected  from  the  d!hris  of 
our  Hakoue  luncheons  on  the  Pass,  and 
which  were  supplemented  only  by  a 
bottle  of  beer  and  a  few  eggs  from  the 
very  restricted  larder  of  the  tea-house, 
I  could  hear  a  hilarious  party  of  them 
in  the  room  adjoining.  A  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  whom  it  consisted 
was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  blowing 
<lown  of  the  dimsy  paper  doors,  which 
the  wind  had  lifted  out  of  the  shallow 
grooves  dividing  the  rooms,  and  led  to 
an  unlooked-for  and  informal  introduc- 
tion. A  confusing  jumble  of  sprawling, 
noisy  humanity  in  all  stages  of  nudity, 
among  the  remains  of  a  junketing  sprin- 
kled about  in  dishes,  trays,  and  cuj)s, 
with  a  large  and  varied  collection  of 
scattered  clothes,  bimdles,  and  pilgrim- 
age trappings  generally,  littered  the 
floor  so  startliugly  discovered.  The 
merry  company  had  doifed  its  every- 
diiy  clothes,  and  was  now  preparing  to 
don  pilgrim  gear,  which  ranged  from 
freshest  and  spotless  white  in  the  hands 
of  the  youngest  novice  member  to  the 
dingiest  of  travel-stained  and  much 
besteucilled  garments  of  the  veterans. 
Tlu'V  hailed  from  Tokvo  and  were 
banded  together  in  the  Cloth  Workers 
(luild,  making  its  annual  tour  of  Fuji, 
dissii)ating  for  the  time  its  dignity,  and 
enjoying,  with  the  zest  of  schoolboys, 
the  relaxation  of  a  protracted  holiday. 
I  understood  that  this  -was  the  starting- 
point  ;  and  while  the  trip  was  planned 
to  last  but  a  short  time,  it  was  ajjparent 
that  such  a  sketchy  pilgrimage  might 
be  contlucive  to  a  vigorous  treatment 
sadly  lacking  in  those  elaborated  per- 


formances which  take  the  patient  and 
footsore  devotee  through  many  a  prov- 
ince and  cover  hundreds  of  miles  of  irk- 
some wandering. 

It  was  useless  to  remain  in  a  place  so 
devoid  of  all  picturesqueuess,  and  not 
caring  to  waste  more  time  just  then  in 
looking  about  on  the  slight  chance  of 
discovering  something  better,  I  decided 
to  give  it  up  for  this  once  and  rctuin 
to  Tokyo.  The  thoughtful  little  hostess 
put  us  up  for  the  night  in  an  outlying 
building,  where,  as  she  said,  we  might 
rest  more  i^eacefuUy  and  undisturbed 
by  her  pilgrim  guests.  The  sun  was 
sifting  through  innumerable  knot-holes 
in  the  amado,  making  duU  bars  across 
the  room  and  sj)otting  the  opposite  wall 
with  golden  scintillating  dots,  when 
I  awoke  the  next  morning.  After  the 
breakfast  of  tea  and  a  handful  of  small 
wafers — which  as  a  sample  woidd  have 
been  none  the  less  acceptable  had  there 
been  any  more  obtainable,  we  leisurely 
made  ready  for  the  early  train.  Then 
came  a  long,  hot,  and  dusty  ride  to  Yo- 
kohama. Toward  evening  Peter  turned 
me  over  into  the  hands  of  a  highly 
delighted  and  mildlv  excited  personnel 
at  the  lidtcl  in  Tokyo. 

As  .1  icsult  .if  the  baneful  cablegram 
which  h.id  jii^^fd  my  memory  with  the 
ungovernable  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  to  see  some  of  my  drawings, 
I  was  now  very  busy  and  hard  at  work. 
With  legs  well  up  and  extended  straight 
before  me,  and  arms  well  braced  for  ac- 
tion, I  was  just  beginning  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  work  in  hand  when 
there  came  a  rap  on  the  door.  I  have 
always  had  a  callow  dislike  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  midst  of  my  labors. 
So  I  muttei-ed  curtly  enough — Come  ! 
Come  in  !  ! 

The  opening  door  revealed  the  slight 
figure  of  Peter,  his  face  beaming  with 
satisfaction  :  "  Have  got !  I  tiud  house 
at  rast !  Smarr  house — rarge  garden, 
rike  you  say." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  how 
he  had  called  on  a  relative  of  his,  who 
casually  remarked  that  a  house  in  the 
vicinity  had  been  vacant  for  the  last  two 
weeks  or  so  and  might  be  perhaps  what 
Katsushlka  San  was  in  quest  of. 

"Well,"  I  said  at  this  point,  "didn't 
you  say  that  you  would  speak  to  your 
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(•(■  tlu'li.msc     of  it   tliiit,  I  qii 
-ill   fact  the    see  ou  the  strei 


iiil.     Any  litth'  thiiit,'  I 
■t  will  interest  uie  very 


street   runs  into  our  very  gate,  where 
it    ends — I    see    no    reason    whv   one 

sboul.lirt,   feel   at   tlie   very  pinnacle  of 


the 


"Howl  sliouM  liavc  niana-ea  witli- 
oiit  Katsiisliika's  lielj)  I  don't  know,  as 
it  is  owiuL;  entirely  to  his  neat  eut;i- 
neeriiii;-  tliat  I  am  here  at  all.  He  has 
been  a  very  important  and  busy  man  seize  it  with  tlie  t^ 
in  the  past  two  weeks.     Between  work,     aj^aiust  a  fence  wit 


much  but  it  is  in  the  tseeiiiij  it  that 
jrives  insig-ht  and  food  for  reflection. 
For  instance,  to-day  in  walkinf^  alonj^ 
the  street  I  saw  a  little  girl  carrying 
her  baby  brother— strapped  to  her  i)ack 
-not  stcioj)  to  ijick  ujj 
wliirli  he  had  droi^ped, 
lni'  Incit  off  her  clog, 
s,  steadying  herself 
her  hands  and  bring 


just    as  it  is  possible   for  me  to    get    it  iip  with  her  foot  to  his  outstretched 

hand.  But  unless  you 
saw  how  the  peojjle  gen- 
erally and  universally 
make  use  of  tlieir  le'js 
andfeetinlitl]iiim  tin m- 
selves  in  dail\  \(M'atiniis 
this  would  prove  of  small 
iiiti'r(  st  to  you.  I  have 
iil\\;(\s  the  sensation  of 
walkiii-  about  on  stilts 
somehow  ;  not  alone  that 
the  Japanese  are  a  small 
race  of  peojile,  Init 
through  the  fact  that 
everything  is  done  far 
below  me  —  near  the 
g  r  o  u  n  d .  In  walking 
along  the  street  I  can 
easily  touch  the  eaves  of 
the  shops.  The  tailors, 
carpenters,  the  smiths, 
bakers,  and  umbrella- 
stick  makers  all  squat 
at  their  work  with  legs 
and  feet  performing  duty 
of  an  extra  pair  of  stroiiu; 
arms.  ISut  after  all.  in 
cataloguing— for  tliat  is 
what  this  sort  of  thing 
would  amount  to  —  I 
don't  give  you  anything. 

Tne  Terrace-Innumerable   Stone   Steps,  I    mCtUI    tllC    tllillg  that  it 

is  to  111.  -   tlic  li-lit,  life, 

away,  we   have  been   going  about  col-  spirit,  charm,  the  soiiiitliin-  lliat  hangs 

Icctin.ij,-  the  few  sticks  of  furniture  ne-  over  it  all  like  a  gray  .sky  over  cheriy- 

cessary — Iroiiii-   a   liath-tub  made,  or-  blossoms. 

dering  futrri'-.  ^Ir  I  |nirjM|uilts,  etc.     All  "Everything  has  been   satisfactorily 

of  whicli  int'  ivsts  me  jicrsonally  deeply  concluded,  even  to  the  permission  from 

enough,  but  can  be  of  little  importance  the   Government  necessary   for   living 

to  you  who  want  i)ii]iressions.  outside  treaty  limits,  and  "which  I  ob- 

"  Where  shall  I  Ixgin?    I  never  know  tained   by    the    somewhat   reprehensi- 

what  to  write  about — if  I  think  of  some-  ble  subterfuge  of  tiguring  as  a  private 

thing  it  at  once  suggests  so  many  de-  teacher  to  Katsushika  san.     Don't  ask 

tails  to  go  into  to  give  you  any  idea  me  for   any   impressions   just   now  of 
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this  sudden  (ln)2ii3ing  into  a  new  home 
life  ;  it  is  all  too  much  like  baviug  tak- 
en jjossession  of  a  rery  large  and  emjj- 
tied  box  of  stationery — with  all  the 
flossy  daintiness  of  so  much  pa^jer, 
screens  and  doors  and  windows  about. 
It  feels  just  yet  too  much  like  playing 
at  something  else  than  real  everj'-day 
life,  and  until  this  novelty  has  worn 
oft',  hardly  worth  the  telling." 

"  September  24,  '90. 

".  .  .  '^^'^■ll,  my  dear  boy,  the 
dust  on  my  butterlly's  wint;'  hasn't 
been  brushcii  oft'  entirely,  a  matter  after 
all  restinjf  on  rareful  or  clumsy  hand- 
ling, and  since  it  is  so  easy  for  '  famil- 
iarity to  breed  contempt '  I  try  to 
escape  the  odium  of  oifensiveness  by 
aV)staining  from  too  obtrusive  an  alfa- 
bility. 

"The  new  household  consists  of — 
liow  sliall  I  call  him  of  perjilexiug  at- 
ti-ibutc,  friend,  companion,  guide,  ser- 
vant, or  master':*  For  he  is  any  and 
all  of  these.    Friend  and  comi)auion  be- 


cause I  so  choose  to  ti(  at  him,  the  t;iudc 
of  my  tongue-tied  existence.  In  the  role 
of  servant  he  does  more  than  would  the 
most  devoted  of  henchmen,  and  he  as- 
suredly is  master,  since  iu  the  awful 
eye  of  the  law  I  am  only  regarded  as 
his  sei-vaut !  Then  there  is  O  Ei  san, 
the  Honorable  Miss  Wealth,  who  is  as 
small  as  the  word  but  a  mine  of  hum- 
ble worth,  as  her  name  imjslies,  making 
glad  the  house  with  her  gentleness  and 
happy  disixisiticni.  Ami  lastly  tlic  snub- 
tailed  kitten  that  I  have  dubbed  Siiiro 
Kuro,  Little  Black  and  White,  and  who 
could  just  be  swT.ing  ai'ound  iu  the 
largest  room  by  the  aforesaid  sketchy 
ajjpendage  without  too  much  danirer 
to  any  party  attempting  it.  I  saw  her 
only  a  short  while  ago  in  the  garden, 
busy  at  her  daily  vocation,  that  of 
catching  dragon-Hies — the  garden,  liy 
the  by,  somewhat  improved  in  appear- 
ance since  I  first  came  here,  goes  clam- 
bering up  the  embankment  of  the  an- 
cient moat  which  enclosed  iu  feudal 
times  the  saci-ed  precincts  of  the  Im- 
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perial  castle.  Drop  in  some  eveniii;;' 
and  sit  up  tlicre  with  nie  where  we  can 
see  the  sleeping-  water  hohling  to  its 
hosoni  the  vast  wealth  of  pale-faced  lo- 
tos and  shrinking  water  -  lilies  ;  and 
watch  the  flitting  to  and  fro  of  lanterns 
on  the  opposite  side,  that  seem  like  Hre- 
riies  in  the  gathering  dusk.  In  the 
very  heart  of  a  large  city,  that  numbers 
more  houses  than  New  York,  you  shall 
have  the  pulse  and  tliroh 
of  a  night  in  the  (■"untrx'. 
The  rustling  in  the  li-ivc's 
of  trees  over  licad,  thc 
ceasch'ss  sil,ilati.>u  of  an 
insc-t  world,  aii.l  mily 
faintly  broken  into,  now 
and  then,  by  the  sound 
of  some  samisen — more 
weirdly  accomi^auied  by 
the  voice  of  the  player ; 
you  shall  wonderingly 
realize  by  a  small  cluster 
of  lights  that  you  are  but 
a  stone's  throw  or  two 
from  the  'Ginza,'  the 
Broadway  of  Tokyo." 

■'October  13,  "JO 

"...  You  ask,  to 
tell  you  of  my  daily  life. 
As  you  say,  even  the  most 
unusual  becomes  com- 
monplace  through  haliit. 
I  have  step2)ed  into  tins 
new  existence  as  natural- 
ly as — say  a  fly  finds  its 
way  into  amber.  .  . 
Let's  try  to  give  yuu  a 
l^icture  of  my  day's  lin- 
ings. If  the  back-roiiiiil 
remain  vagne  and  libincd 
dnu't  l.laiu,.  I,,,',  as  I  am 
thnikiii-  ..lily  of  ih'tails 
pertaining  to  the  I'entral 
figure. 

"Background,  the 
darkened  interior  of  a  room  in  tlie  sec- 
ond story  of  a  little  house  in  Tokyo. 
Like  all  Japanese  rooms,  it  is  quite 
bare.  A  Kakemono,  a  u'irl  reading  a 
lovc-lctt.T  nil  the  wall,  and  a  taiisn  (set 


tliird  of  salmon-pink  silk  forming  the 
coverlet,  is  awakened  by  the  entrance  of 
the  tiny  maid  bearing  a  tray  holding  a 
pot  of  tea  and  a  few  pieces  of  toast. 

"It  is  7.15  A.M.  Ei  sau  slii^s  down 
on  her  knees,  and  after  placing  the 
tray  conveniently  near  cowers  with 
head  touching  the  mats  between  hands 
respectfully  for  a  moment.  She  then 
rises    and  goes    out   on    the    balcony, 


ture.  The  occupant,  stretched  out  iu 
the  middle  of  the  clean  matted  floor  on 
two  futons  of  dingy  blue  stuff  Avith  a 


which  is  boarded  up  every  uight  by 
thin  sliding  panels,  and  shoves  these 
amado  back.  While  I  am  at  my  break- 
fast Katsushtka  may  make  his  ap- 
pearance wit1i  one  of  the  many  pots 
of  plants  we  liavc  in  the  garden.  After 
my  batli — which  by  the  way  has  oc- 
casioned some  little  irruption  iu  do- 
mestic routine  by  my  having  it  in  the 
morning,   contrary   to   the    custom   in 
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Japan  of  taking;  it  in  the  eveniufj; — I 
am  ready  to  begin  the  day's  work.  If 
not  from  models  posing  in  the  garden, 
I  go  out,  as  I  have  been  doing  these 
past  few  days,  to  the  temjjle  grounds 
at  Shiba,  where  six  or  eight  Shuguns  of 
the  Tokugawa  dynasty  lie  buried.  In 
parenthesis  I  ought  to  add  that  I  hate 
this  working  out  of  doors,  as  it  means 
the  drawing  together  of  great  crowds, 
who,  though  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
enough,  make  it  very  uncomfortable. 
I  am  used  to  a  EurojDeau  crowd,  that 
ebbs  and  flows  about  the  easel ;  if  any- 
thing it  is  invigorating  compared  to 
the  breathless  stagnation  that  charac- 
tei-izes  the  thing  here.  Am  too  har- 
dened an  old  bird  that  has  j^icked  uj) 
its  little  crumbs  in  Italj',  Sj^aiu,  Hol- 
land, etc.,  to  be  frightened  much  by  man 
so  long  as  my  tail-feathers  are  only 
half-way  respected,  but  in  the  enor- 
mous throng  even  the  invincible  Katsu- 
shlka  becomes  demoralized  and  jjower- 
less  to  extricate  me  at  times. 

"  At  12  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  I 
turn  my  steps  homeward  for  tiffin.  If 
not  too  far  away  from  the  house  I 
generally  walk.  The  jinrikisha- men, 
who  are  always  on  the  move,  hail  us 
with  'Danna  san,'  'Master,  will  you 
condescend,'  etc.,  or  '  I  am  going  your 
way  and  will  take  you  cheajDly,'  or 
'Honorably  take  me.'  In  the  after- 
noon I  am  at  work  in  the  garden  from  a 
model,  or  engaged  in  the  exciting  chase 
after  one,  as  I  was  to-day.  Whether  it 
is  owing  to  the  characteristic  diffi- 
dence or  a  fine  distrust  of  a  safe  es- 
cape from  so  venturesome  a  proceed- 
ing I  don't  know,  but  I  spend  weeks, 
even  months,  before  I  succeed  by  care- 
ful playing  to  land  some  of  these  slip- 
pery ones  in  my  net. 

"  In  the  evening  there  is  nothing  to 
do  or  see.  The  streets  after  dark  be- 
come silent.  There  is  nothing  going 
on  in  the  way  of  amusement  unless  it 
be  an  orcasimial  flower  display  in  con- 
nection with  a  '  matsuri,'  or  temple  fete. 
Even  tlie  'dinza,'  with  its  modernized 
shop-fronts  and  ambitious  electric 
lightings,  drops  quietly  to  sleep  after 
a  few  hours  of  dull  wakefulness.  By 
half-past  ten  o'clock  the  last  of  the 
itinerant  venders,  who  have  thickly 
lined  the  curbs  with  things  old  and 
Vol.  xm.-70 


new,  and  ranging  from  the  usefulness 
of  a  pair  of  clogs  or  strange -looking 
tools  of  trade  to  the  purely  ornament- 
al articles  in  questionable  lacquer,  bat- 
tered screens  or  dingy  kakemono,  have 
gathered  their  jiromiscuous  belongings 
and  shouldered  them  away  in  cloth- 
bound  bundles  or  are  drowsily  trund- 
ling them  along  the  deserted  and  un- 
lighted  streets,  back  again  to  their  hum- 
ble homes. 

"As  for  me,  I  have  long  ago  climbed 
to  my  little  den,  looking  over  my  work, 
jjuzzling  over  matters  pertaining  to  it, 
or  reading,  smoking,  and  dreaming — 
unless  I  write,  as  I  have  been  doing  to- 
night." 

A  rather  unsettled  autumn,  in  which 
we  had  had  much  rain  and  boisterous 
weather,  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  the 
discomfort  of  which  failed  to  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  Jajsanese  mind, 
unless  it  was  in  the  general  but  gentle 
murmuring  at  the  havoc  it  had  created 
in  all  the  profuse  festivities  of  chi-y- 
santhemum  time.  Then  came  bright, 
fresh  days  with  clean-swept  skies,  and 
not  a  few  that  in  the  brisk  balminess  of 
air  reminded  me  of  our  own  mellow 
Indian  summer.  "With  hardly  percej^t- 
ible  gradation  the  cold  weather  of 
winter  set  in  ;  the  high  winds  had  abat- 
ed, leaving  the  atmosjjhere  still  and 
clear.  This  was  the  "  Shokan"  or  "Lit- 
tle Cold,"  that,  robbed  of  aU  the  gloom 
so  usual  in  America  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  brought  us  to  the  threshold  of 
the  new  year. 

This  was  the  time  of  nocturnal  "mat- 
suri" at  the  Asakusa  and  Kanda  tem- 
jsles,  in  befitting  preparation  for  the 
celebration  of  New  Year,  so  close  at 
hand.  The  immense  temple  -  grounds 
were  crowded  with  booths  in  which 
everything  in  connection  with  the  event 
or  otherwise  was  sold.  Booths  brist- 
ling with  toj's  or  household  utensils  : 
those  notably  characteristic  filled  with 
brilliant  displays  of  battledores  highly 
ornamented  with  familiar  figures  from 
legendary  lore,  etc.  (some  of  the  more 
elaborate  ones  costing  as  much  as  six 
or  seven  dollars),  symbolic  decorations 
in  plaited  rush  and  twisted  straw  to 
hang  before  the  portals  during  the  fes- 
tivities, plain  or  gilded  little  shrines, 
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ami  straiiijc-lookiii^;-  artii'lcK  iu  mctiil, 
utaiids,  l)()\vls,  lainjw,  tablfts,  etc.,  for 
liousvliold  altars.  The  ai)i)r<)achcs  to 
tlic  temples  wi're  choked  \vith  old  and 
voiiii^,',  nor  was  circulation  umch  freer 
when  the  bootii-crowded  temjjle-courts 
were  reached,  and  if  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  wed^^ing  and  siirfjiuf^-  mass  was 
at  times  sonH!what  aunoyiuf;;,  it  was 
iiiitii;ated  by  the  quiet  and  orderly 
coiHluct  of  tiu^  people.  Here  and  there 
and  everywhere  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowds,  stuck  brooms  and  other  house- 
hold articl.s,  toys  held  hi}?li  out  of 
hiirins  \\uy.  little  tots  with  shaven 
ciiiwiis,  perched  on  patient  shoulders, 
looked  about  bewildered  and  confused 
with  glistening  feverish  eyes. 

"January  1,  '91. 

"  Dear :  A  New  Year  ushered 

in  with  pine  camellia  and  plum-blossom. 
We  have  been  busy  for  the  last  three 
or  four  days  turning  our  streets  into 
gardens  iu  honor  of  the  one  big  holi- 
day we  Japanese  cherish  above  all  oth- 
ers. With  the  confusing  result  of  my 
wanderings  about  the  streets  to-day  I 
can  only  hoi^e,  perhaj^s,  to  find  in  the 
impressions  retained  enough  to  give 
you  a  dim  idea  of  it  at  least. 

"Well,  then — with  the  changing  of 
the  old  way  of  reckoning  time  (what- 
ever that  might  have  been),  when  the 
Jaj^anese  New  Year  fell  variously  late 
iu  our  January  or  in  the  first  half  of 
February  —  the  adojition  of  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar  made  the  holiday,  as 
with  us,  a  fixture.  In  a  sense  it  is  the 
only  holiday  strictly  observed  ;  a  day 
unique  with  its  all-j)revailing  Sabbath 
atmosphere.  But  please  don't  think 
there  was  any  of  that  dead  solemnity 
so  characteristic  of  our  holidays  at 
home  !  The  gloomy  impress  that  Puri- 
tanism has  left  on  all  <la\s  of  rejoicing 
is  wanting  as  yet,  lure  where  Buddha 
teaches.  I  liken  it  to  a  Sunday  only 
because  for  once  there  was  complete 
rest  from  toil — from  humblest  coolie 
to  busiest  clerk.  The  streets  seemed 
enq.ty  and  liii shed,  although  there  were 
niaiiN  ]ieoplr  abroad. 

•■  jleloi-.  the  entrance  of  nearly  every 
house,  on  eitlh  r  side,  are  tree  decora- 
tions in  vaiiniis  st  vies  of  arrangement. 
These  consist  priucijjally  of  pine  and 


bamljoo  fastened  to  a  stake  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  each  object  has  a  sym- 
bolic meaning.  Thus  the  hardy  pine 
should  suggest  a  life  that  has  with- 
stood the  storms  and  struggles  of  ex- 
istence ;  while  the  bamboo,  with  its  erect 
growth  and  succession  of  knots  mark- 
ing its  yearly  increase,  makes  »f  it  a  sym- 
bol betokening  hale  life  and  a  fulness 
of  years.  Then  there  is  a  decoration 
comjjlex  \vith  the  numerous  features  of 
which  it  is  comi)Osed.  I  can  pei-haps 
describe  it  best  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
fringe  of  rush,  extending  from  side  to 
side,  over  the  door.  Fastened  to  the  cen- 
tre of  this  fringed  rojje  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  several  objects.  The  most  con- 
spicuous are  a  scarlet  lobster  and  a 
species  of  the  orange-like  daidai — the 
former's  curved  body  should  hint  at 
old  age  bent  with  the  weight  of  years, 
the  latter  enacting  a  pun,  as  the  word 
daidai  also  means  'generations' — thus 
intimating  a  wish  for  the  family's  pos- 
terity. These  and  one  or  two  other 
things  with  various  kinds  of  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  j-usuri  jilant,  which  retains 
its  old  leaves  while  the  young  leaves 
are  budding,  and  symbolizes  the  pa- 
rents flourishing  in  the  midst  of  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  and  a  fern- 
like plant  which  stands  for  conjugal 
life  with  its  two  leaves  springing  in 
pairs  from  the  same  stem — each  and 
all  have  some  peculiar  signification. 

"As  I  said,  the  streets  seemed  strange- 
ly deserted  in  sj)ite  of  the  life  astir. 
To  be  sure,  the  bristling  little  shops 
were  for  the  once  closed,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  so  many  shuttered  fronts 
presented  about  as  interesting  an  ap- 
pearance as  so  many  boxes  of  merchan- 
dise ready  for  shipment.  Only  here 
and  there,  at  long  intervals,  a  dingy 
blue  or  red  sun-cintain  fluttered,  its 
white  sprawling  cliarai-ters  'ja\ly  spell- 
ing the  name  of  some  hospital ilr  tea- 
house, or  hid  the  half-ojieued  front  of 
a  shojj  where  squabbling  boys  crowded 
thickly  to  finger  and  select  bedizened 
kites. 

"  Singing  girls  m  bright  colors,  well- 
powdered  and  painted,  with  hair  gener- 
ously oiled,  that  caught  large  ])atches 
of  blue  from  the  clear  sky  overhead, 
flitted  showily  about,  afoot  or  in  jin- 
rikisha,  to  pay  their  New  Year's  calls  on 
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friend,  ac(ju<aiiitance,  or  piitron.  Vie- 
iiig  in  color  witli  these  butterflies  of 
fashion,  were  chattering  swarms  of 
children  decked  in  theii*  gayest  best, 
and  brilliantly  s23otting  the  more  som- 
bre mass  of  holiday  makers.  On  all 
sides  little  grouijs  briskly  shuffled 
along,  the  sterner  sex  always  well  in 
advance,  calmly  unconcerned  about  the 
meekly  following  and  waddling  fem- 
ininity behind.  All  were  intent  on 
performing  the  ceremonious  visits  of 
the  day,  glimjises  of  which  in  various 
stages  of  i^rogression  met  the  eye 
everywhere.  I  watched  them  slij)ping 
in  one  after  the  other  by  the  doors — 
little  wooden  gratings  so  small  as  to  ne- 
cessitate doubling  themselves  up  in  the 
effort  to  squeeze  through.  I  watched 
them  behind  this  latticed  door  which 
screens  the  entrance,  and  saw  the  jDro- 
fusion  of  bows  exchanged  collectively 
between  the  visitors  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  house.  And  it  would  al- 
ways be  some  little  time  before  it  was 
possible  to  adjust  nicely  the  various 
forms  of  etiquette,  and  express  satis- 
factorily to  themselves  '  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season.'  Nor  was  it  a 
slight  matter  till  they  could  finally  be 
jn-evailed  upon  to  slip  their  clogs  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  iishered  over 
the  cleanly  mats  to  the  guest-room, 
where,  if  I  am  to  credit  what  I  have 
heard,  more  interesting  and  prescribed 
forms  of  social  ceremonies  take  place. 
For  if  jjoliteness  with  us  is  a  mere  vir- 
tue, here  it  becomes  a  necessity  as  vital 
to  welfare  almost  as  breathing  itself. 

"The  day  was  also  responsible  for 
an  unusual  and  variegated  display  of 
'  tiles,'  and  incongruities  in  the  Japa-  ' 
nese  male  attire  offended  the  eye  on  all 
sides.  I  remember  how,  suddenly  and 
quite  unprepared,  I  encountered  an 
old  boy  in  fuU  dress,  including  a  very 
prominent  pair  of  uneasy  cotton  gloves, 
the  two  buttons  of  the  coat  thought- 
fully buttoned.  Grotesque  as  was  the 
pff"ect  i)i-oduced  by  the  wrinkled  and 
ill-fitting  clothes,  it  was,  however,  the 
■tile'  that  caused  my  nerves  to  tingle 
and  threatened  to  wreck  self-control. 
The  hat  was  old-fashioned  ;  the  curves 
of  its  brim  had,  through  the  long  re- 
l)ose  on  the  slu  If.  settled  into  ungainly 
lines  decidedly  brow-beating  in  charac- 


ter. It  looked  doggedly  disreputable  ; 
brushed  the  wrong  way,  its  glossy  pride 
had  succumbed  to  the  persistent  insults 
and  had  resigned  in  favor  of  the  fuzzy 
tangle  that  now  filled  its  place.  For 
all  that,  there  was  about  it  such  a  re- 
liant, perky  air,  such  an  air  of  suiJerior- 
ity  in  holding  itself  aloof,  as  it  were, 
from  the  meekly  head  it  was  entrusted 
to  cover  and  jn-otect,  that  I  couldn't 
but  be  aff'ected  by  the  predicament  I 
fancied  it  felt,  and  turned  my  head 
quickly  to  sjjare  the  old  gentleman  any 
humiliating  thoughts  such  a  weakness 
might  have  caused.  As  he  i^lacidly 
walked  along,  unjjrovocative  of  even 
Ijassing  curiosity,  I  couldn't  help  re- 
flecting on  what  slight  difi'erences  in 
points  of  view  the  sense  of  humor 
hinges.  My  imagination  would  some- 
how insist  on  placing  him  as  he  was  on 
Broadway,  and  judging  him  from  that 
and  the  probable  effect. 

"  Did  I  say  that  all  had  ceased  from 
work?  Well,  no  !  for  in  an  open  space 
where  the  sun  shone  warmly,  sat  the 
story-teller,  who  though  glib  of  tongue 
and  untiring  in  eff'ort,  failed  to-day  to 
hold  the  few  that  drifted  near,  or  jiass- 
ing,  stood  for  a  moment  only,  to  turn 
briskly  away  in  cold  indifference — the 
very  ones  who  wiU  again  on  the  mor- 
row gather  for  hours,  patient  slaves  to 
thriftly  handled  words  that  bring  the 
story  to  exciting  climaxes,  with  as  sud- 
den a  loss  of  interest  on  the  jjart  of  the 
wily  narrator,  until  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  tempo  and  rin  have  jingled  on 
the  mat  to  encourage  him  to  continue 
amid  the  general  relief,  that  the  '  hero- 
ine was  safe  once  more  from  the  vil- 
lain that  pursued  her.'  Too  occupied 
were  all  with  duties  of  the  day  ;  nor 
did  the  one  solitary  Ameya,  sitting 
listlessly  behind  his  gaudily  bedecked 
stand,  fare  any  better  with  the  smaller 
fry,  so  absorbed  were  these  in  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  contests,  or  blind- 
ly oblivious  to  all  else  save  the  hum- 
ming white  squares  of  jjaper  high  amid 
air — kites  —  without  which  New  Year 
would  be  as  incomplete  to  them  as 
Fourth  of  July  without  firecrackers  at 
home." 

The  New  Year  celebration  continued 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  week,  and  it 
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was  only  after  tlie  professions  of  the 
■various  guilds,  corporations,  and  mer- 
chants with  apj)roi)riate  disjjlays  on 
beribboued  and  decorated  trucks,  and 
the  equally  boisterously  conducted 
"going  out"  lire-brigades*  had  con- 
cluded, that  the  fevered  life  subsided 
sufficiently  to  allow  Tokyo  to  sink  back 
again  into  its  quiet  and  uneventful 
channels  of  every-day  existence. 

Spring  followed  closely  on  the  lag- 
ging steps  of  an  idly  spent  winter,  and 
burst  suddenly  into  dazzling  beauty. 
The  last  days  of  March,  "  Sakurazuki," 
the  month  when  cherry-blossoms  are 
in  bloom,  had  literally  overwhelmed  us 
with  the  glory  and  fragrance  of  theii- 
delicate  pink  magnificence. 

Interesting  as  perhaj)s  it  might  be 
to  describe  the  exodus  which  almost 
dei^opulates  Tokyo,  so  vast  is  the  num- 
ber that  throng  to  Uyeno,  Shiba,  Mu- 
kojima,  and  other  suburbs,  so  great  and 
genuine  is  the  ajjpreciatiou  of  flowers, 
that  the  visit  to  "  Sakuragari  ni  yuku," 
or  viewing  of  cherrj'-blossoms,  becomes 
an  event  of  national  holiday  making. 

But  I  have  already  greatly  overdrawn 
the  space  allotted  me,  and  it  necessitates 
a  brief  summing  up  of  impressions 
gathered  on  a  trip,  in  company  vrith 
some  good  friends,  to  Nikko  and  Ikao. 

The  outing,  evolved  spontaneously 
and  with  no  definite  place  or  time,  was 
occasioned  by  my  contemplated  return 
to  America.  As  the  little  note  from 
the  warm-hearted  wife  of  the  doctor 
tersely  put  it,  it  was  to  be  a  "  hurrah, 
boys,"  rallying  for  a  i^icnie  that  was  to 
include  in  its  arrangement,  besides  the 
elaborate  details  of  a  culinary  depart- 
ment presided  over  by  the  cooksans,  an 
equally  profuse  collection  of  shawl- 
strapped  easels,  umbrellas,  and  stools. 


*  There  are  fifty  to  sixty  of  these  brigades,  each  nun 
bering  forty  to  sixty  men.  Primitive  hnnd-piimps  are  i 
the  vast  majority,  although  tlien-  iin-  n  U-w  and  very  ii 

elHclent  fire  engines  of  Wet^tiin  III  111  ui n    iiMd.    () 

the  occasion  of  their  annual  <!'               '   '  ^   'i   I'li  n-  n 
the3dand4th  of  .January,  thr  II     I  ■         ,i   M ~|irr 


eluded  they  slide  to 
the  ground  and  the  inarch  is  continued,  all  of  them  with- 
out Intercession  yelling  joyously  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  The  various  brigades  make  their  way  in  this 
fashion  to  a  large,  open  space  in  Uyeno  Park,  where  a 
final  review  Is  held. 


and  ;in  obtrusive  array  of  battle-scarred 
skftc-hing  outfits. 

Just  liow  and  when  we  started,  and 
what  transpired  on  the  way,  and  until 
we  found  ourselves  safely  installed  in 
two  houses  vacated  temporarily  for  us 
by  the  i^riests  at  Nikko,  will  have  to 
be  left  unsaid,  limited  as  I  am  to  the 
merest  outline  of  all  that  interests  me 
here. 

The  village  itself  consists  of  a  long 
straggling  street  starting  from  the 
railway  station,  which  ends  at  the  riv- 
er, on  the  other  side  of  which,  screened 
from  view  by  monumental  trees,  are 
the  famous  temjjles.  Two  bridges 
cross  this  turbulent  stream  ;  one,  of 
red  lacquer,  closed  and  sacred  to  the 
use  of  only  the  Mikado's  Court ;  the 
other,  an  humble  every-day  bridge,  car- 
ries the  road  to  the  tombs.  The  mag- 
nificent mausoleums  of  the  two  illus- 
trious Shoguus,  lyeyasu  and  lemitsu, 
nestling  in  the  cool  heart  of  thickly 
verdured  mountains,  glisten  forth  from 
the  surrounding  sombreness  in  a  way 
to  dream  about  long  afterward.  Re- 
splendent in  gold  and  white  and  deli- 
cate color,  they  touch  one  with  their  re- 
fined beauty  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  '  catch-breathy '  sensation  on  hear- 
ing fine  music.  In  the  absolute  silence 
and  isolation  from  all  disturbing  ele- 
ments, the  place  thrilled  with  color, 
seemed  to  till  sj)ace  with  a  rich  mel- 
ody ;  so  blended  were  the  tones  in  the 
volume  and  harmony  of  notes,  pure, 
strong,  and  free,  that  echoed  with 
splendor  the  sun's  enchanting  touch. 

How  Rico  would  revel  in  all  this 
gorgeousness !  None  but  he  could 
render  the  charm  of  the  prismatic 
tints,  the  glint  of  sun  on  gold  and 
bronze,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on 
opalescent  pillars  and  boldly  carved 
doors  and  screens  ;  none  better  than 
he  to  know  how  to  concentrate  the 
lildwiiig  brilliancy  of  sunlight  on  this 
Avcilth  of  painted  woodwork,  by  deft- 
ly cniitrasting  the  black  tiling  of  the 
lieavy  roof  and  the  rich  dark -green 
foliage  of  the  trees  beyond. 

How  a  Fortuny  would  penetrate  be- 
low the  surface  and  fascinate  by  his 
keen  analysis  of  the  glamoiir !  None  but 
a  genius  with  a  subtile  magic  like  his 
own,  to  lay  bare  the  very  heart,  and 
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make  real  aud  living  that  mysterious 
oriental  spirit  brooding  about  the  spot. 

The  art  of  wood-carving  must  have 
reached  the  zenith,  decorative  art  its 
freest  expression,  to  accomplish  this 
magnificent  result ;  the  finest  temples 
in  the  whole  land. 

I  refer  especially  to  those  of  lye- 
yasu,  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  re- 
gime, which  are  infinitely  more  refined 
in  character  and  charm  than  those  of 
his  grandson  lemitsu,  which  in  work- 
manship is  of  an  excellence  not  much 
above  that  of  the  dingy  Shiba  temjales 
where  the  remaining  Shoguns  of  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty  lie  buried. 

Indeed,  it  is  in  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  sculptured,  painted,  and  gilded 
woodwork  that  the  extraordinary  charm 
principally  lies  ;  had  architecture  kejit 
equal  jjace,  the  result  might  have  fur- 
nished the  world  with  a  monument  of 
high  worth.  As  it  is,  the  embellish- 
ments preponder  over  constructive 
ability,  and  one  sadly  reflects  here, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  how  small  in 
great,  and  how  great  in  small,  things 
the  Japanese  really  are. 

Humble  little  Ikao,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  its  "rag  and  tag"  picturesque- 
ness,  was  the  extreme  oj)posite  of 
proud  Nikko's  *  imiDOsing  and  unap- 
proachable aristocracy  of  magnificence  ; 
was  so  very  appealing  in  its  familiar, 
every-day  worldliness,  that  we  all  fell  in 
love  with  it  at  once.  A  lively  enthu- 
siasm that  was  demonstrated  by  the 
fervor  with  which  sketching  traps  were 
unstrapped  and  easels  and  stools  plant- 
ed in  its  streets. 


"Nikko  means  aleo  "p 
proverb  :  Do  not  use  the  1 
until  yon  have  seen  Nikko. 


Built  on  the  steep  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, Ikao  goes  climbing  uj)  by  the  aid 
of  innumerable  stone  steps  that  form 
unique-looking  streets,  offering  rare 
opportunities  for  the  temperament  in 
search  of  out-of-the-common  aspects. 
In  the  ladder-like  streets  and  the  sky- 
raking  quality  of  its  storied  houses, 
the  town  affords  a  decidedly  novel  con- 
trast to  other  Jajjanese  villages,  where, 
as  a  whole,  picturesqueness  restricts  it- 
self so  much  to  individual  and  isolated 
"  bits." 

Lying  quite  aside  as  it  does  from 
comfort-loving  tourist  traffic,  its  some- 
what tedious  inaccessibility  has  pre- 
served in  the  inhabitants  an  old-time 
charm  of  manners  and  character  unex- 
pectedly new  and  pleasant,  in  the  dif- 
ference that  marked  the  demoralizing 
intercourse  in  towns  accustomed  to 
foreigners. 

Just  how  long  we  might  have  stayed 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  week  a  severe  storm  set 
in ;  the  rainy  season  was  at  hand,  with 
its  weeks  and  weeks  of  gloom  and  rain 
in  store.  As  it  was,  there  came  a  four 
days'  imprisonment  at  the  chilly  inn 
before  communication  with  the  lower 
world  was  opened,  and  although  still 
raining,  we  took  advantage  of  the  com- 
parative lull  to  make  our  escape.  The 
roads  had  all  been  washed  away  or  made 
impassable,  and  a  tiresome  enough 
ride,  with  kago  and  chair,  it  was  that 
took  our  bedraggled  little  party  by 
roundabout  ways  down  to  the  railway 
at  Idzutzu,  six  hours  distance. 

A  month  later  I  stood  watching 
from  the  steamer's  deck  the  land  fade 
like  a  dream  into  the  golden  haze  be- 
tween the  glowing  sky  and  the  evening 
waters  below. 
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THE  TROUBLE   IN  THE   BRIC-A-BRAC  MISSION. 
Bv  ivaiicvn  Henry  Bishop. 


HP]  1  (  a s o n s  wlij*  the 
UMMck  family  were 
i\  irom  their  abode, 
111  the  niajestie  (Jhim- 
,  l)()i  I/O  Apartment 
\  Hous(  ,  that  mihl  af'ter- 
-^  noon  in  early  sjjring, 
^\    I  1         Int    lb  iollows  :  Mr.   Stau- 

w)(k  wis  ot  (ouist  at  his  business  in 
the  Piodud  Exchange  Mrs.  Stanwick 
li.id  "one  out  with  lit  i  second  daughter, 
Grace,  to  pay  a  round  of  visits.  The 
youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  gone 
to  take  a  walk  with  her  most  intimate 
friend  ;  they  were  joedestrianizing  just 
at  i^resent,  and  their  walk  extended  far 
U13  Madison  Avenue.  The  son,  Barn- 
ford,  home  for  the  holidays  from  his 
militai-y  school,  the  Pipeclay  Cadets, 
had  gone  up  to  the  Polo  Ground  to 
see  a  baseball  match. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Victoria,  had 
gone  to  confer  with  the  Eugene  Wick- 
erlys  concerning  a  jjainful  occurrence 
that  had  hapj^ened  to  herself  that  moi-n- 
ing.  This  was  the  only  absence  having 
really  a  momentous  cause  :  in  the  jjain- 
ful  occurrence  referred  to  was  bound 
up  the  fortune  of  an  enterprise  they 
in  common  had  very  much  at  heart. 

Even  the  housemaid,  Nora,  had  some- 
how got  an  afternoon  oif.  There  was 
no  one  left  in  the  house  but  Johanna 
Keeley,  the  cook.  Being  left  in  sole 
charge,  with  special  injunctions  to  fidel- 
ity, it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
Johanna  would  have  guarded  her  em- 
ployer's interests  witli  much  attention. 
Instead  of  that,  liardly  was  the  coast 
clear  when  she  herself  sallied  forth. 
Sarah,  the  girl  in  the  opposite  flat,  was 
sweeping  the  hall. 


"You'll  kindly  mind  our  bell  while 
I'm  out,  won't  you,  Sarah,  and  .t;ive  nic 
any  kyards  that  does  be  left  '>  "  slie  said. 

"  I  wull,"  assented  Sarah.  "  "We  hears 
your  bell  in  our  flat  mostly  every  time 
it  rings,  the  same  as  youz  hear  ours." 

"It's  a  great  favor  you'll  do  me." 

"It's  no  more  than  we  ought,  betune 
neighbors.  Maybe  I'll  be  askin'  the 
same  thing  meself,  one  o'  those  days." 

"Me  young  nevya,  Johnny,  's  come 
home,  and  I  got  but  wan  chance  yet  to 
go  over  and  pass  the  time  o'  day  with 
him,"  the  cook  exjslained,  adjusting  a 
stiff,  dull-hued,  imitation  India  shawl, 
and  hitching  forward  a  very  brightly 
florid  bonnet  a  little  further  over  her 
brow. 

"  Aw,  it's  young  Johnny's  come  home, 
is  it?    Where  is  he  stoppin' ?" 

"Over  at  Doolan's  big  corner  liquor- 
store,  on  the  First  Avenue.  Wan  o' 
them  Doolans  was  first  cousin  to  the 
CoUigans.  You  heard  tell  o'  the  Colli- 
gans?  " 

"  I  disremimber  is  it  the  CoUigans  or 
the  Fiunegans  I  heard  tell  of." 

"  They  kep'  a  large  coaehyard  in  Low- 
er Liffey  Street,  Dublin.  But,  how- 
somever,  Johnny  'U  be  goin'  back  the 
Sunda',  and  I  must  send  a  message  wid 
him  up  to  the  whole  bang  o'  them  at 
the  farruiii." 

'■What  farin  is  it,  ^Mrs.  K.rley?" 

"Tfs  .-I  rai-i-iMii  (liat  l.cloiiuvd'  to  me 
Imsbaiid's  fathci',  .iff  up  in  tlic  New  Jar- 
xee.  His  brothers,  Michael  and  Thom- 
as, and  the  sisters,  Ellen  and  Ann,  are 
all  living  on  it.  They  won't  have  the 
daycincy  to  layve  it  be  sold  or  divided, 
and  me,  out  at  service,  gittin'  no  part 
nor  lot  in  it." 
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"Will  you  be  loug  gone?"  asked 
Sarah. 

"  I'll  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  me 
feet,"  replied  Johanna,  taking  this  as  a 
reminder  of  haste.  "  Doolan's  place  is 
two  mile  o'  ground  out  o'  this,  but  I'll 
be  back  in  an  hour's  time  or  the  matter 
o'  that.  I  musht  take  the  Belt  Line 
across  and  the  Second  Avenya  kyar 
after,  and  I'll  spake  to  the  condooctors 
that  they'd  go  quick." 

"  Look  out  none  o'  the  family  sees 
you,"  said  the  other,  in  playful  warning, 
as  the  cook  was  off. 

"I  will  that.  If  it  was  another  time, 
maybe  I  wouldn't  vinture  it ;  for  that 
new  benivolint  society  that  Miss  Vic- 
toria is  goin'  to  so  much — the  Broky- 
Brick  Mission,  I  thinks  they  calls  it- 
is  near  Doolan's  place,  almost  over  for- 
ninst  it,  indade.  But  I  know  she  was 
there  mostly  all  the  mornin',  and  she 
never  goes  to  it  but  the  wance  a  day." 

The  painful  episode  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  family  had  in  truth  oc- 
curred thei-e  or  thereabouts.  Miss  Vic- 
toria Stan  wick  was  a  comely  young  per- 
son, round,  slender,  and  remarkably  well 
made,  to  which  she  added  the  care  to 
be  beautifully  dressed,  generally,  in  a 
rather  severe  distinguished  taste.  But, 
furthermore,  she  was  a  young  woman  of 
conscience,  with  a  capacity  for  earnest 
enthusiasms.  The  corners  of  her  charm- 
ing mouth,  which  remained  a  very  kiss- 
able  one  all  the  same,  turned  prevail- 
ingly downward  with  a  serious  air,  in- 
stead of  upward  in  the  smile  of  the 
coquette.  She  spread  no  wiles  for  men 
except  such  as  she  could  not  helji.  At 
least  such  was  her  intention,  and  if  she 
had  departed  from  it  a  little  in  the  case 
of  Hamilton  Gregg,  it  was  very  difficult, 
at  all  events,  to  flistinguish  between  un- 
due vise  of  feminine  charm  and  what 
was  legitimate  persuasion  permitted  in 
a  praiseworthy  cause. 

She  was  at  present  plunged  heart  and 
soul  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
branch  of  the  Bric-a-brac  Mission,  in  an 
uptown  district  of  New  York,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Eugene  Wickerlys.  I  fancy 
the  F.ugene  Wickerlys  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  couple  who,  vrith  considera- 
ble money  and  an  iineasy  activity  in 
search  of   occupation,    have   set   more 


than  one  exceptional  social  enterprise 
on  foot. 

The  object  of  the  Bric-a-brac  Mission 
was  to  place  Doulton-ware  pilgrim 
bottles,  Capodimonte  plates,  majolica 
plaques,  Limoges  enamels,  Flemish 
jugs,  and  in  general  artistic  articles  of 
higlily  correct  and  salutary  form,  in  the 
homes  of  the  benighted  poor.  Their 
ignorance  on  those  subjects  was  some- 
thing simi^ly  appalling.  Victoria  Stau- 
vsdck  would  have  liked  to  talk  to  you 
about  it,  as  slin  had  talked  at  one  time 
to  Hamilton  Gregg.  They  did  not  jjre- 
teud  to  give  originals,  of  course,  the 
present  state  of  their  funds  would  not 
permit  of  it ;  but  all  were  properly  stud- 
ied after  subtly  elevating  and  refining 
models,  of  their  best  development  re- 
spectively— the  Middle  Period ,  the  Ter- 
tiary Period,  or  the  Early  Period,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, in  especially  deserving  cases,  a 
real  Dresden  china  cow  or  idol  or  shejj- 
herdess  was  given.  An  af)Ostle  sjsoon 
had  been  known  to  administer  surjoris- 
ing  pabulum  to  the  aspiration  for  a 
higher  life,  and  very  hea\'y  afflictions 
had  been  solaced  and  reposed  by  the 
support  of  a  Chippendale  fiddle-back 
chair. 

Victoria  Stanwick  had  brought  over 
Hamilton  Gregg  as  a  convert  to  the 
Mission,  in  great  form.  He  subscribed 
to  everything,  went  often  to  the  rooms, 
and  gave  as  much  time  as  he  could 
spare  from  his  employment  in  the  bank 
to  distributing  the  aesthetic  seed  that 
was  to  spring  up  in  such  incalculable 
civilizing  of  life  and  character.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  grand  dramatic 
entertainment  for  the  l)enpfit  of  the 
Mission,  he  took  the  principal  part  in 
the  comedy — it  was  discovci-cil  that  he 
had  a  great  talent  in  that  line — and  he 
was  also  made  stage-manager.  Yet 
more,  he  was  confidently  counted  on  to 
bring  in  the  aid  of  the  morose  Scadwin 
and  his  string  quartette.  The  thing 
was  almost  settled.  AVith  the  special 
attraction  of  Scadwin's  lovely  quartette, 
which  hardly  ever  played  for  anybody, 
added  to  all  the  rest,  there  would  be  an 
entertainment  certain  to  be  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  such  affairs,  and,  above 
all,  certain  to  fill  up  the  coffers  of  the 
society. 
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All  was  goiiit,'  on  bcautifullv,  anil  the 
(late  of  the  yreat  dramatic  cntertain- 
iiieiit  was  but  a  week  ahead,  when  sud- 
denly, at  the  rooms  of  the  Mission, 
Hamilton  Gregg  set  forth  the  most 
shameless  pretensions.  These  were 
nothing  less  than  that  Victoria  should 
marry  him,  as  a  condition  to  his  going 
ahead  with  any  of  the  weighty  features 
of  the  enterjirise  he  had  taken  ujjon 
himself.  She  refused.  You  may  see 
her  painful  embarrassment  from  here, 
but  refuse  she  did,  as  she  felt  in  duty 
bound. 

"  Oh,  I  am  well  repaid  for  my  egre- 
gious folly  !  Oh,  I  suifer  dearly  for  my 
senseless  infatuation  !  "  cried  Hamilton 
Gregg,  ujDon  this,  flying  into  a  prodig- 
ious rage. 

"  You  are  not  very  complimentary. 
I  do  not  see  what  price  you  have  paid, 
nor  to  what  jou  considered  j-ourself  en- 
titled," she  responded,  proudly.  "I 
took  a  warm  interest  in  your — in  hav- 
ing you  see  this  matter,  the  Mission, 
in  a  way  which  would  be  an  advantage 
to  you  as  well  as  to  others — that  is  all. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  marry  you." 

"You  are  utterly  inconsistent,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Does  this  accord  with 
j'our  confidential  treatment  of  me  ?  the 
many  exceptional  marks  of  favor  you 
have  shown  me  ?  Was  I  a  jDerson  likely 
to  make  such  a  mistake?  " 

"  Women  do  not  have  to  be  consist- 
ent," she  said,  in  a  curt  way,  for  she 
was  beginning  to  grow  imjiatient  under 
his  wearisome  persistency. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  revelation 
had  taken  her  entirely  by  surprise  ;  she 
had  dreaded  something  of  the  kind  for 
quite  a  while,  but  only  hoped  that  the 
evil  day  might  be  jjut  off  till  after  the 
eventful  affair  that  was  coming.  But 
now  that  the  crisis  was  fairly  upon  her 
and  could  not  be  escaped,  when  the 
sweet  postijonements  and  diplomatic 
delays  of  which  she  had  availed  herself 
were  of  no  further  use,  there  was  a 
certain  relief  in  the  frank  explanation. 
She  had  feared  of  late  that  her  poor, 
perishable,  human  attractiveness  had 
some  share  in  leading  him  on  to  the 
things  of  the  higher  {esthetic  life  and 
to  a  philanthropic  regeneration. 

"  Even  if  so,"  she  argued  mentally, 
"  ought  I  not  simply  to  be  grateful  to 


have  been  found  worthy  to  soi've  as  a 
humble  handmaid  of  Art  V  An.)  slnmld 
he  feel  any  mere  trilling  tiinjN.ial  dis- 
ajipointmeut  or  uneasiness  coiiuictid 
with  the  matter,  ought  I,  having  done 
him  so  great  a  sei-vice  in  the  widening 
and  ennobling  of  his  nature,  really  to 
concern  myself  about  it  ?  " 

She  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  she  would  never  marry  any  man 
who  would  not,  the  opportunity  being 
open,  join  such  a  commendable  work 
as  the  Bric-a-brac  Mission.  Gregg  had 
joined  it  at  once,  and  seemed  to  con- 
sider this  as  a  sort  of  promise  personal 
to  himself. 

In  spite  of  her  attempted  self-justifi- 
cation, her  conscience  pricked  her,  and 
she  was  glad  to  tell  him  openly,  before 
be  had  completed  the  services  "on  which 
he  now  set  such  an  exaggerated  price, 
that  she  could  by  no  means  be  his.  At 
the  same  time  she  secretly  hoped  that 
he  would  not  maintain  any  such  pre- 
posterous exactions. 

"  You  confound  two  questions  in 
which  I  cannot  see  the  least  possible 
connection,"  she  said  to  him.  "What 
difference  could  my  marrjang  you  make 
as  to  your  duty  to  benefit  yourself  and 
the  world,  by  aiding  the  Bric-a-brac 
Mission  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  it,  anj-way  ?  " 
he  asked,  irrelevantly.  "  If  you  want 
to  help  any  of  those  jjeople,  whj'  don't 
you  give  them  a  square  meal  or  a  suit 
of  clothes,  instead  ?  " 

"  You  don't  believe  in  it  ?  You  doubt 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  Bric-a-brac 
Mission?"  she  cried,  shocked.  "Have 
I  got  to  go  all  over  it  again  ?  How 
many  times  have  I  told  you  that  there 
are  too  many  soujj-kitchens,  '  refuges,' 
coal,  and  clothing  sujDplies,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing?  In  these  days  we've 
got  to  find  some  kind  of  charity  that 
doesn't  cause  more  demoralization  than 
good.  The  social  classes  don't  owe  to 
each  other  as  much  as  used  ignorantly 
to  be  thought.  If  you  don't  want  to 
have  flies,  don't  leave  the  things  around 
that  breed  them.  You  haven't  any 
right  to  discourage  honest  industry 
and  increase  indolence  and  improvi- 
dence by  indiscriminate  alms-giving. 
This  is  the  latest  scientific  information. 
Now  wv  have  found  something  differ- 
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eut.  Of  course,  I  cau't  explain  it  all  to 
you  clearly.  Mr.  Eugene  Wickerly,  if 
you  would  only  see  him " 

"  Am  I  the  kind  of  a  person  to  be 
contented  with  '  the  latest  scientific  in- 
formation,' wdth  a  cold  esthetic  ideal, 
when  you  were  always  there  before 
my  eyes,  lovely,  radiant,  enchanting? 
Look  at  me  !  I  am  wasting  away  to  a 
shadow.  You  are  never  out  of  my 
mind,  day  or  night.  My  friends  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  it ;  they  think 
me  half  mad.  Now,  look  here,  only 
marry  me  and  I'll  do  anything  under 
the  sun  to  please  you,  no  matter  what. 
We'll  carry  on  bric-a-brac  missions  to- 
gether. We'll  send  out  electric  lights 
and  casts  from  the  Parthenon  to  the 
natives  of  Timbuctoo,  if  you  like,  or 
subscrij)tions  to  the  magazines  to  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Thibet." 

She  was  softened  a  little  by  the  vigor 
of  his  compliments,  but  hardened  again 
by  the  imi^rudence  of  this  unregenerate 
scoffing. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  can't  be 
done,"  she  said,  demurely. 

"  Then  let  this  wretched  mockery 
cease.  Here  I  stop  short ;  here  I 
stand  firm.  Understand  it  well :  I  will 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  any  of 
these  matters  that  are  going  on.  No 
more  rehearsals,  no  more  stage-man- 
aging for  me.  You  must  look  out  for 
somebody  else  to  take  my  jjlace.  I 
wash  my  hands  of  the  dramatic  enter- 
tainment and  the  society  in  every  way, 
shape,  and  form." 

He  had  cNpc'tcd  that  this,  his  ulti- 
matum, wtnild  lie  foi-inidable,  audit  was. 
She  was  (|uiti'  cnishrd  l)y  the  blow. 

"  Oh,  Hamilton !  I  mean,  oh,  Mr. 
Gregg!  "  she  murmured,  "this  is  dread- 
ful, dreadful." 

Perhaps  there  are  dramatic  enter- 
tainments that  can  spare  the  leading 
character  from  their  comedy  just  at  the 
last  moment  ;  perhaps  there  are  others 
that  can  spare  their  stage  manager  ;  but 
to  have  them  both  swept  away  at  one 
fell  swoop,  almost  in  the  face  of  the 
audience — and  that,  too,  with  dread  of 
more  defections  coming — how  expect 
that  such  a  calamity  could  ever  be 
survived  ? 

"  And  the  Bric-a-brac  Mission  is  so 
sadly  in  need  of  e\erj  new  recruit,  of 


every  grain  of  encouragement  and  in- 
fluence," she  added,  piteously. 

"  The  Bric-a-brac  Mission  be  hang- 
ed !  "  he  replied,  with  savage  emphasis. 

"  But  you  will  at  least  see  that  we 
liave  Scadwin  ?  You  are  the  only  friend 
of  his  who  can  persuade  him.  You'll 
see  that  we  have  Scadwin 's  quartette, 
all  the  same,  won't  you  ?  "  she  suggested, 
timidly. 

He  gave  a  sort  of  indignant  snort. 
"  Not  if  I  know  it.  Not  if  I  can  help 
it,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  this  is  dreadful,  dreadful,"  she 
murmured  anew. 

"  I  shall  return  everything  that  be- 
longs to  you,  and  try  to  forget  that  you 
ever  existed,"  he  went  on,  with  increas- 
ing furv.  "  I  shall  send  back  your  let- 
ters 

"You  may  keep  them,  if  you  like," 
she  interjjosed,  in  mild  parenthesis ; 
"  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  them," 
which  was  indeed  truthful  enough. 

"  I  shall  send  back  your  i^hotograph, 
which  has  blessed  my  eyes,  like  the 
shrine  of  the  holiest  altar.  By  the  first 
mail,  too,  you  will  receive  my  role  cop- 
ied out  from  that  wretched  comedy. 
Give  it  now  to  some  other  poor  dupe. 
Comedy,  indeed  ?  ha  !  ha  !  what  tragedy 
could  half  express  what  I  feel  ?  " 

Victoria  could  only  bow  her  head  un- 
der the  storm.  They  jiarted  in  silence, 
but  a  few  blocks  away  from  the  new 
branch  rooms  of  the  Mission. 

Such  was  the  interview.  In  the  after- 
noon the  agitated  Victoria,  hastening 
to  the  "VVickerlys  to  see  what  could  be 
done  about  staving  off  the  disastrous 
consequences  from  the  Mission,  did  not 
find  the  wise  Mentor,  Eugene,  at  home. 
She  found  only  Mrs.  Eugene.  Yet  this 
was  perhaps  better,  for  it  was  a  deli- 
cate affaii-,  about  which  she  felt  she 
could  talk  to  Mrs.  Wickerly  alone  with 
the  greater  freedom. 

"  An'  how  is  young  Johnny  ?  "  queried 
Sarah  of  Johanna,  the  cook,  on  the  lat- 
ter's  return  to  the  Chimborazo  Flat. 

"Bright  and  brishk.  Was  an ny  wan 
here  for  me  since?  " 

Sarah  handed  out  the  cards  of  a  cou- 
ple of  ladies  who  had  called. 

"  Rayde  me  the  names  on  them, 
Sarah,  me  jewel." 
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The  other  <lia  so. 

"  That's  a  sort  we  (lon't  have  a  great 
lot  to  do  with,  them  two.  They'll  not 
show  their  faces  in  another  six  months 
or  a  year,  and  there'll  be  no  betrayment 
be  them." 

"You  met  with  nothin'  disquietin' 
to  you  when  you  were  out,  Mrs.  Kee- 
ley?  " 

"  Faix  I  had  wan  close  call,  that  gev 
me  a  bit  of  a  fright ;  howsomdever  it 
didn't  signify." 

"  What  was  it,  Johanna  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  already  how  the  rooms 
o'  that  Bricky-broke  Mission  was  near 
Doolan's  place  over  forninst.  Doolan's 
custhomers  do  say  that  the  singiu'  and 
discoursin'  be  that  bad  out  o'  the  v\an- 
dys  of  it  sometimes,  that  they'd  be  near 
callin'  the  police.  Well,  me  dear,  what 
wid  bein'  in  such  haste  when  I  left  Doo- 
lan's, sure  I  quite  forgot  to  mind  me 
eye  about  that  place  and  go  round  the 
corner.  I  was  passin'  by  it,  when  a 
young  felly  comes  down  the  steps,  wan 
that  I  did  see  here  by  times,  callin'  af- 
ther  Miss  Victoria.  He  had  a  long- 
lookin',  solemn  face  on  him,  and  a  kind 
of  a  packet  in  his  hand.  '  You  are  the 
cook  at  Misther  Stanwick's,  are  you 
not?'  says  he.  I  was  struck  that 
spacheless  that  I  cudn't  say  a  word. 
'  Give  this,  wid  me  complemints,  to  Miss 
Victoria,'  says  he,  handin'  his  packet 
out  at  me.  I  put  me  two  hands  behind 
me  back,  for  you'll  aisy  see  I  cudn't  take 
errands  on  a  trip  o'  that  kind.  '  Well, 
you  are  a  servant  at  Misther  Stanwick's, 
are  you  not  ?  '  saj^s  he  again.  '  I  am 
not,'  says  I,  very  brazen,  '  nor  ever  was.' 
Wid  that  he  layves  me  alone,  and  I  goes 
off,  thrustin'  me  tongue  in  me  cheek, 
at  the  moony,  wandtherin'  shtyle  of  him. 
Me  ou'y  chance  was  to  deny  it." 

"  I  was  near  f orgettin'  that  the  post- 
man was  here  too,  with  a  letter,"  said 
Sarah,  as  the  stout  cook,  with  bonnet- 
strings  already  loosened,  was  entering 
at  her  own  door. 

"  A  letther  ?  and  where  is  it  ?  " 

"He  wouldn't  leave  it  tome.  It  was 
one  o'  them  registered  letters,  that  has 
to  get  a  r('ca^•te  signed  for  it  in  a  book. 
He  rung  ycer  bell  twicet  and  was  grum- 
blin'  au(l  growliu'  that  there  was  no  one 
to  answer  him." 

"  O— a,  my !  aletther  !  that's  bad  ;  may 


l)e  they'd  hear  o'  that.  Why  didn't  you 
get  it  off  him,  Sarah  dear  V  " 

"  Sure  I  coaxed  him  hard  to  give  it 
to  me.  I  know  he'll  bring  it  back.  '  I 
wouldn't  give  it  to  you  if  you  was 
twenty  times  as  mealy-mouthed,'  he 
says.  '  Only  them  '11  get  it  as  it  belongs 
to,'  and  then  oft'  with  him  down  the 
stairs — with  the  jiolite  manners  some  of 
them  postmen  do  have." 

"  Who  does  them  registhered  letthers 
mostly  be  for,  Sarah  ?  " 

"  For  the  masther.  They  has  money 
and  things  o'  great  valya  iutirely  in 
them." 

When  the  Stanwick  family  returned 
Johanna  made  her  report.  The  cards 
were  treated  with  small  consideration, 
as  she  had  foreseen. 

"  How  was  Miss  Crawbill  dressed  ?  " 
demanded  the  second  daughter,  Grace, 
disdainfully. 

"  She — she  had  a  kind  av  a  lighty 
dark  shuit  on  her,  wid  a  shtreaky  stri- 
pey  look,"  answered  Johanna,  hesitat- 
ing a  little  at  first,  but  then  going  ahead 
without  a  wink. 

"  Was  there  anything  else  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  letther,"  Johanna  con- 
fessed, for  she  was  alarmed  about  this. 
She  fancied  there  was  danger  of  losing 
it,  and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  go 
in  search  of  it. 

"And  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  one  of  them  registhered  let- 
thers that  does  have  money  and  things 
o'  great  valya  in  them,  and  he  wouldn't 
lajTe  it  to  me." 

"  How  annoying  !  "  was  the  general 
exclamation. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  added  buxom 
Mrs.  Stanwick,  "  that  when  they  take  a 
letter  away  like  that,  they  are  not  al- 
ways in  a  great  hurry  to  bring  it  back 
again.  It  may  not  come  by  this  even- 
ing's delivery,  and  perhaps  not  even  by 
the  first  one  in  the  morning.  Couldn't 
you  have  managed  to  get  it  from  hiui, 
Johanna  ?  " 

"  I  slitiniggled  hard  wid  him.  '  You 
know  me  character,'  I  says.  'I  cud 
give  you  rufferincis  to  the  highest  in 
tliP  land,'  I  says  to  him.  He  shworo 
he'd  siv  it  to  none  but  them  it  was 
com  in'  to,  afther  they'd  sign  for  it  in  a 
Iyer's  book.     '  Do  you  think  I'd  shteal 
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it?  '  I  asks  bim.  '  That's  naj'ther  here 
nor  tliere  ;  ye'll  not  have  it,'  says  he." 

"Oh,  Johanna,"  said  young  Elizabeth, 
casually,  "I  thought  I  saw  you  in  a 
Belt  Line  car,  on  Fifty-ninth  Street,  as 
we  were  going  np  Madison  Avenue. 
Were  you  out?  I  fancied  I  should 
know  that  bonnet  of  yours  anywhere. 
It  ought  to  be  looked  at  through 
smoked  glass,  though." 

"Is  it  me?"  her  ruddy  cheek  taking 
a  flush  several  degrees  deeper,  "nvid  all 
I  had  to  do  in  me  kitchen  ?  "  Then,  in 
greater  indignation,  "the  wan  that  made 
me  that  bonnet  has  made  the  same  j)at- 
thern  since  for  the  half  o'  New  York. 
I'll  give  her  a  piece  o'  me  mind  yet." 

"  Never  mind  Lizzie  ;  she  likes  to 
tease,"  said  the  mother  of  the  house- 
hold. "  But  whom  was  the  letter  for  ? 
The  postman  at  least  told  you  that." 

"  He  did,"  responded  Johanna.  She 
was  sjjurred  on  by  the  dangerous  touch 
of  suspicion  she  had  just  escaped,  to 
give  her  position  all  the  veri-similitude 
jjossible.  She  embroidered  her  narra- 
tive with  details  that  in  a  less  flustered 
mood  she  herself  might  have  seen  to 
1)0  needless.  "  '  For  the  masther,  and 
it's  of  great  valya  entirely,'  he  says, 
'  and  I  got  me  ordthers  to  howld  it 
fasht  till  I  see  him.'  And  what's  more, 
didn't  I  see  the  name  av  Stauwick — 
Hirum  B.  Stanwick,  Exquare — in  the 
big  wi-itin'  on  the  envelliyope,  forninst 
me  eyes  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  I  sometimes  think 
you  don't  read  writing  very  well,  Jo- 
hanna," said  Victoria,  regarding  her 
gravely. 

"  O — a,  then,  do  you  mind  that,  now?  " 
raising  her  arms  in  a  protesting  way. 
"  Isn't  it  me  that  does  be  givin'  yez 
yeer  letthers,  every  wan  the  right  let- 
ther  that's  comin'  to  him,  whin  Nora's 
out  and  it's  me  turn  to  open  the  doore?" 

It  is  true  that  she  did  this,  but  the 
times  when  it  was  demanded  were  very 
rare,  and  the  tour  de  force  was  jjer- 
formed  by  the  aid  of  the  postman. 
Slie  made  it  a  point  of  pride  to  get  the 
letters  placed  in  her  hand  by  him,  for 
delivery,  in  a  certain  order,  not  likely 
to  be  easily  disarranged.  In  other 
ways,  too,  she  took  infinite  pains  to 
keep  up  the  illusion,  though  this  am- 
bition had  never  induced  her  to  make 


the  effort  to  learn  a  single  character, 
either  of  scrijDt  or  print. 

The  idea  of  the  mysterious  registered 
letter  began  to  ferment  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  all,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  speculations. 

"  You  don't  expect  any  money  letters 
or  anything  of  that  kind  here,  do  you, 
I^apa  ?  "  asked  Grace.  "  They  would 
go  to  your  office.  Much  more  likely 
to  be  the  present  Uncle  Jordan  was 
going  to  send  me,  about  Easter-time, 
for  a  new  dress."  Without  stopjiing 
for  an  answer,  she  hurried  to  a  rich-red 
cherry-wood  desk,  took  out  a  piece  of 
correspondence,  came  back,  and  showed 
it  to  Johanna  as  a  specimen.  "  There, 
wasn't  the  handwriting  something  this 
way  ?  Don't  you  think  it  was  the  same 
as  this  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  was  pretty  much  that-a-way ; 
sure  it's  very  like,"  returned  Johanna, 
with  an  amiable  -wish  to  please. 

"But  she  says  the  man  said  it  was 
for  papa,"  objected  Victoria. 

"He  might  have  sent  it  in  papa's 
name." 

"  It  may  be  Flamson  that's  paid  up 
at  last,"  suggested  Mr.  Stanwick  to  his 
wife.  "  It  would  be  like  him  to  send  it 
to  the  house  instead  of  the  office,  to 
make  more  of  an  impression  on  the 
family." 

A  considerable  loan  had  been  made 
to  Flamson  on  the  score  of  personal 
friendship.  There  was  really  little 
prosi^ect  of  getting  it  back,  but  Flam- 
son was  a  very  plausible  jjerson,  and 
he  had  been  jaromising  anew  of  late. 

"If  Flamson  .should  jjay  up,  we'll 
have  the  house  at  Rye,"  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
wick. ",I  have  thought,  too,"  medi- 
tatively, "  it  may  be  the  interest  on  my 
toll-bridge  stock,  sent  in  a  little  earlier 
than  usual." 

"  /  think  it's  the  belated  dues  from 
our  Winter  Night  German,  that  are 
coming  in  to  me  as  treasurer,"  put  in 
Elizabeth,  vivaciously.  "  There  were 
three  that  Belle  Mason  promised  to 
get  for  me  before  she  went  to  Albany, 
and  I  guess  she'll  forward  them  from 
there.  Wasn't  it  post-marked  Albany, 
Johanna  ?  and  wasn't  the  vsriting  all 
sloped  this  way  " — dramng  an  imagin- 
ary copy  in  the  air — "with  a  tremen- 
dous thick  splash  crossing  all  the  t's  ? 
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She  writes  an  awfully  large,  bold  hand, 
Belle  does." 

"  Troth,  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  it  was. 
I  belajnre  it  was  quite  resimblin'  to 
that,"  assented  the  domestic,  raising 
her  hand  to  her  cheek  in  a  dazed  way. 

"  Let  Johanna  go  back  to  her  kitch- 
en ;  we  shall  never  have  dinner  t(5- 
night,"  interposed  Mrs.  Stanwick  at 
this  i)oint,  with  authority. 

Barnford,  the  school-boy  son,  drew 
his  sister  Elizabeth  aside  into  the  hall 
at  the  first  opportunity,  and  said  to 
her  :  "  They're  not  onto  it  at  all,  Liz. 
I  can  give  "you  the  true  inwardness  of 
this  thing  in  two  minutes." 

"  You  can  ?  " 

"  It's  like  this.  That  letter  is  a  re- 
port from  old  Grimson,  the  principal, 
about  my  conduct  up  at  the  Pipe-Clay 
Cadets,  last  term.  I've  been  waiting 
for  it.  Things  weren't  altogether  love- 
ly up  there.  I  just  give  you  the  tip, 
you  know.  They  probably  send  the 
letters  registered  so  as  to  keep  'em 
from  falling  into  the  fellows'  hands." 

"  Bad  boy  !  aren't  you  ashamed  to 
tell  me  this  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,  but  that  isn't  the 
proposition  just  now.  What  you  and 
I  have  got  to  do,  Liz,  is  to  keep  on  the 
qui  vive  for  that  same  letter  when  it 
comes  back.  We'll  plunge  out  into 
the  hall  first,  freeze  onto  it,  one  or  the 
other  of  us,  take  it  to  the  grate  or  a 
■window,  to  notice  who  it's  for,  see '? 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  some  accident 
will  happen  to  it." 

"  Horrid  boy  !  " 

"  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  some  time, 
Liz." 

Miss  Victoria  presently  followed  Jo- 
hanna even  to  her  kitchen,  and  ad- 
dressed her  in  her  sincere,  earnest  way. 

"  Tell  me  truthfully,"  said  she,  "  are 
you  sure  it  was  not  a  package  of  about 
this  general  size  and  form  ?  "  exhibiting 
a  roll  which  was  aliout  what  the  copied 
dramatic  part  of  Hamilton  Gregg  would 
have  looked  like,  if  sent  by  mail.  "  And 
wasn't  there  more  than  one  jiackage, 
Johanna?  Wasn't  there  one  that  re- 
sembled a  tied-up  bundle  of  letters? 
and  then  another,  jjerhaps,  that  might 
have  been  a  photograph  —  imj^erial 
size  ?  " 

"  It's  vou,   then,   that's  in  the  right 


of  it.  Miss  Victorya,  darlin',"  cric<l  the 
cook,  beaming  with  bencvdlint  biiLiht- 
ness,  and  so  anxious  to  stand  will  witli 
all  the  world  that  she  ha<l  c]uitc  luii^dt- 
ten  her  previous  protestations.  "  Them 
was  the  very  self-same,  and  they  all 
covered  over  criss-cross  wid  big  red 
sayles  and  jHishtv-stumps." 

"Then  what  did  v<>n  mean  by  saying 
the  letter-cuiricr  said  it  was  for  papa? 
How  could  it  have  been  for  papa?  " 

"That's  what  I  axes  mesilf  too,  Miss 
Victorya,"  responded  the  kitchen  dame, 
fiusti'ivd,  yet  not  \cr\  much,  at  being 
bi-oii-ht  up  with  this  niinid  turn. 

It  was  evident  tliut  nothing  conclu- 
sive could  be  got  out  of  Johanna.  The 
only  thing  certain  was  that  there  was  a 
registered  letter  for  some  member  of 
the  family,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  for  "it  but  to  wait  jiatiently  till  the 
jDOstman  should  make  his  reappearance. 
Miss  Victoria,  and  even  various  of  the 
others,  slept  much  less  than  common 
that  night.  In  the  long  intervening 
watches  each  personage  saw  the  prob- 
abilities in  his  own  case  with  a  more 
favorable  eye,  and  strengthened  himself 
in  his  theory.  Mrs.  Stanwick  took  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  wrote  already  to 
get  further  particulars  about  the  house 
at  Eye,  to  be  bought  with  Flamson's 
money.  Miss  Grace  took  down  some 
samples  from  which  she  should  select 
her  new  dress  with  Uncle  Jordan's  re- 
mittance. Barnford  and  Elizabeth  prac- 
tised the  drill  they  meant  to  use  in 
their  confiscation  project.  Miss  Vic- 
toria, starting  out  immediately  after 
dinner,  spent  a  large  part  of  the  even- 
ing in  driving  round,  to  find  another 
stage-manager  and  leading  character 
for  a  comedy.  She  returned  late,  iu 
darkly-deepening  despair,  success  was 
all  but  impossible.  And  then,  too,  Scad- 
win's  Quartette  ? 

As  a  matter  of  course,  because  he  was 
so  eagerly  expected,  the  postman  had 
to  be  very  much  later  than  usual  next 
morning.  Mr.  Stanwick  ilt  laved  his  go- 
ing down  town  to  leceive  him.  While 
they  were  all  waiting,  there  was  a  sharp 
nervous  ring.  A  false  alarm.  It  was 
Hamilton  Gregg,  exceedingly  early,  to 
be  sure,  for  a  visit.  He  caught  sight  of 
Victoria. 

"I  wanted  to  catch  you  before  you 
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went  out,"  be  gasped,  "I  Lave  not  come 
to  demand  again.     I " 

She  drew  him  into  a  little  reception- 
room,  at  the  left  of  the  hall.  His  ex- 
pression was  to  her  most  enigmatic.  If 
he  had  sent  back  the  role  and  other  pa- 
pers, as  he  had  threatened,  then  this 
preamble  and  his  severe  look  probably 
meant  further  reproaches,  jjerhaiDS  even 
menaces,  an  aggravated  form  of  the 
painful  scene.  If  he  had  not  sent  them 
back,  perhaps  he  had  relented.  If  she 
could  only  know,  she  should  know  how 
to  take  him. 

He  had  got  only  so  far  as  jiist  to  open 
his  mouth,  as  one  might  say,  without  a 
word  having  yet  issued  from  it,  when 
the  veritable  postman's  ring,  accompa- 
nied by  a  shrill  whistle,  was  heard.  The 
door  was  thrown  wide  by  Barnford,  on 
the  watch,  and  incredibly  outstripping 
the  speed  of  Nora.  It  proved  to  be  not 
the  regular  man,  but  a  carrier  for  spe- 
cial service. 

But  the  clasp  of  his  satchel  j^rovok- 
ingly  stuck  fast,  and  he  could  not  get 
his  letters  out  immediately.  The  per- 
sons waiting  with  attentive  ear  in  the 
several  rooms  had  time  to  grow  impa- 
tient and  saUy  forth.  The  whole  family 
gathered  round.  Victoria  watched  from 
the  sill  of  the  reception-room,  and  Ham- 
ilton Gregg  looked  out  from  behind  her. 
Nora  hurried  to  the  region  of  the  kitch- 
en for  the  chisel  or  other  instrument, 
but  came  back  without  it.  Johanna 
Keeley  followed  immediately  after,  wip- 
ing her  arms  upon  her  apron,  and  pro- 
duced the  chisel.  She  was  retiring 
along  the  hall  again,  as  lingeringly  as 
possible,  to  give  her  curiosity  some 
chance  of  gratification,  when  the  post- 
man, bursting  open  his  satchel,  roared 
in  a  stentorian  voice,  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

"  Mrs.  Johanna  Keeley  !  " 

"  What's  wanted  ?  "  asked  that  per- 
sonage, turning  around. 

He  was  waving  a  letter  in  the  air. 

"  Registered  letter,  Mrs.  Johanna 
Keeley  !  Anyone  answer  to  that  name  ? 
Quick  now,  lady,  if  it's  you  !  " 

"Is  it  for  me?  Go  away  wid  you, 
or  I'U  hit  you  wid  wan  o'  them  um- 
brells,"  reaching  vaguely  toward  the 
hat  rack. 

"  Mrs.  Johanna  Keeley,  that's  plain 


enough,  ain't  it  ?  Sign  here,  please, " 
imperturbably. 

Young  Barnford,  in  a  high  state  of 
glee  at  his  own  escajie,  was  the  first  to 
grasp  the  situation.  Hurrying  forward, 
he  signed  the  book  for  her. 

Johanna  looked  at  first  as  if  she  were 
going  down  under  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 
"Here's  some  mishtake,"  she  said,  re- 
covering herself  with  a  portentous  grav- 
ity. "Take  it  you,  Sor.  Howly  pow- 
ers, but  it's  makin'  game  o'  me  he  is." 

She  handed  it  to  Mr.  Stanwick,  who 
ran  his  eye  hastily  over  it,  reading 
aloud  certain  salient  words.  "  It's  from 
a  lawyer.  Deceased  husband's  estate. 
Brothers  Michael  and  Thomas,  and  sis- 
ters Ellen  and  Ann.  Take  notice,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  A  sale  is  ordered  of 
some  piece  of  property.  It's  for  you, 
yourself,  Johanna.  Now,  what  the  devil 
has  been  the  meaning  of  all  this  non- 
sense ?  " 

"  And  yonhaven't  sent  your  part  back, 
then  ?  "  said  Victoria  Stanwick,  turning 
upon  Hamilton  Gregg  with  a  highly  as- 
sured manner  and  a  welcome  sense  of 
relief.  She  knew  now  how  to  deal  with 
him. 

"  Sent  it  back  ?  not  a  bit  of  it.  I  was 
going  to,  you  know  ;  it  nearly  gives  me 
a  cold  chill  to  think  of  it.  No,  no,  I 
spoke  in  haste.  I've  come  back  to  ask 
for  pardon.  Try  me  again.  I  only 
want " 

"  They'll  layve  the  farrum  be  sold ! 
They'll  layve  the  farrum  over  out  in  the 
New  Jarsee  be  sold  and  divided  !  Now 
the  blissin'  o'  the  saints  be  on  all  them 
this  day  !  "  they  heard  Johanna  exclaim, 
in  momentary  forgetfulness  of  her  em- 
barrassing position. 

"  Listen  to  me,  I  say,  Johanna  !  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Stanwick,  with  indignantly 
swelling  breast ;  "  why  did  you  invent 
all  these  imaginary  conversations,  this 
vast  tissue  of  lies?  And  you,"  recajjt- 
uring  the  letter-carrier  with  her  gest- 
ure through  a  crack  in  the  door,  just 
as  it  was  closing  behind  him,  "a  com- 
plaint ought  to  be  lodged  against  you 
at  the  Post-office.  What  reason  had 
you  for  not  giving  her  her  letter  yester- 
day, when  you  were  here,  instead  of 
coming  back  to  create  all  this  disturb- 
ance ?  " 

"  Complaint  against  me,  mum !   No,  I 
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•,'U('ss  not.  I  cDuldu't  very  well  give  it 
to  her  wheu  there  wasu't  nobody  in  tlie 
house.  I  rang  your  bell-pull  most  oft". 
Ask  the  gal  over  the  waj',  if  you  don't 
believe  nie." 

"You  were  out  of  the  house,  Johan- 
na," exclaimed  Elizabeth,  coming  and 
standing  before  her  vivaciouslj',  with 
youthful,  accusing-  eyes.  "Then  1  did 
see  you  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  car? 
I  was  sure  of  it." 

The  accused  thought  it  the  best  pol- 
icy to  resist  identification.  She  denied 
strenuously  iip  and  down. 

"You'll  remember  meeting  me, 
though,"  said  Mr.  Gregg,  "over  First 
Avenue  way."  He  had  stej)j)ed  out  in- 
to the  scene  of  excitement  with  the  rest. 
"  I  handed  you  a  manuscript  to  bring, 
you  recollect,  and  you  didn't  seem  to 
be  exactly  on  your  way  home  just  then." 

Upon  this  Johanna  finally  collapsed, 
unable  to  hold  out  against  such  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  testimony. 

"You're  that  same  long  -  lookin', 
glumi\y-lookin'  man,"  she  muttered, 
sullenly  ;  "  well.  Miss  Victorya  won't 
get  much  good  wid  you." 

"  Yes,  I  was  on  the  very  point  of  it, 
but  thought  better  of  it  then  and  there," 
said  Gregg,  drawing  back  to  Victoria's 
side  to  help  cover  her  confusion.  "  I 
thought  what  a  brute  I'd  been,  and 
fully  realized  the  enormitj'  of  what  I 
was  going  to  lose." 

"And  you  still  think  better  of  it? 
You  are  going  to  be  reasonable  ?  " 

"I've  sejiarated  the  two  questions 
comjoletely.     Just  you  turn  me  to  some 


use,  that's  all  I  ask.  I'd  rather  have 
the  little  finger,  as  it  were,  of  your 
friendshiij  than  the  whole  of  any  other 
woman's  love." 

Victoria  found  tliis  lallicr  ucutlyput. 
Since  he  no  lou-vr  ihmsI,,!  111,011  any- 
thing, she  was  nnirh  iiioiv  m,  lined  to  an 
amiable  yielding.  Am\  in  truth,  in  her 
conference  with  Mrs.  Eugene  "Wickcrly, 
that  lady  had  thought  that  it  might  not 
be  such  a  bad  thing,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  to  save  the  dramatic  en- 
tertainment on  Hamilton  Gregg's  own 
terms.  She  had  shown  him  to  be  an 
excellent  match,  and  had  said  a  quan- 
tity of  veiy  nice  things  about  him. 

"Me  nevya,  young  Johnny,  over  at 
Doolau's,  and  me  not  go  and  see  him  ?  " 
grumbled  Johanna  aloud,  as  she  went 
back  to  her  kitchen.  "  I  suppose  yeez 
'ud  have  me  neglict  me  own  flesh  and 
blood.     That's  the  char'ty  yeez  have." 

Luncheon  that  day  was  not  a  distin- 
guished success,  and  dinner  was  a  total 
wreck.  Turkey  legs  came  up  sticking 
out  from  the  midst  of  the  blue-fi.sh. 
Next  morning  Johanna  left  this  excel- 
lent place  in  ignominy,  somewhat  con- 
soled, however,  no  doubt,  by  her  share 
of  the  inheritance  in  the  New  Jersey 
farm. 

And,  sjjeaking  of  financial  matters, 
the  receifits  from  the  dramatic  enter- 
tainment for  the  Bi-ic-a-brac  Mission, 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  Scadwin's 
Quartette,  were  nearly  enough  to  put  a 
Macrame  lace  lambrequin  in  every  East 
Side  tenement-house  from  Kip's  Bay  to 
the  Harlem  Flats. 


EGOTISM. 
By  E.  S.  Martin. 

Without  him  still  this  whirling  earth 
Might  spin  its  course  around  the  sun, 

And  death  still  dog  the  heels  of  birth, 
And  life  be  lived,  and  duty  done. 

Without  him  let  the  rapt  earth  dree 
What  doom  its  twin  rotations  earn  ; 

Whither  or  whence,  are  naught  to  me, 
Save  as  his  being  they  concern. 

Comets  may  crash,  or  inner  fire 
Burn  oat  and  leave  an  arid  crust, 

Or  earth  may  lose  Cohesion's  tire. 
And  melt  to  planetary  dust. 

It's  naught  to  me  if  he's  not  here, 
I'll  not  lament,  nor  even  sigh  ; 

I  shall  not  feel  the  jar,  nor  fear, 
For  I  am  he,  and  he  is  I. 
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THE   BIRDS  THAT  WE  SEE. 
By  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

Illustrations    m-    the   ArTiioii. 


ON  a  bright  morning  in  the  month 
of  'SVax  two  friends  went  walk- 
ing in  the  diversified  region  that 
forms  the  outer  suburbs  of  one  of  our 
great  Eastern  cities.  One  was  a  trained 
uaturaUst,  the  other  was  not,  and,  in 
consequence  of  a  trifling  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  to  note  carefully,  during  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  whatever  birds  each 


might  observe,  with  a  view  to  compari- 
son at  the  end  of  their  walk. 

The  naturalist  saw  over  sixty  difi'er- 
ent  kinds,  the  other  saw  but  seven. 
One  saw  something  new  at  each  fresh 
turn  of  the  path,  the  other  found  but 
little  of  interest  and  nothing  to  keep 
his  thoughts  from  wandering  back  to 
the  usual  daily  worries  that  he  had  sal- 
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lied  forth  expressly  to  esciipe.  I  think 
it  is  Kiiskin  who  says,  "Ten  meu  can 
think  for  one  that  can  speak,  and  ten 
men  can  speak  for  one  that  can  see." 
Children  have  in  perfection  this  won- 
derful ijower  of  seeing,  and  it  is  only 
by  continued  neglect  and  suppression, 
that,  as  we  grow  older,  we  succeed  in 
depriving  ourselves  of  this  precious 
gift.  Aftex'ward,  the  power  is  regained 
only  by  hard  study  and  continued 
practice,  and  the  artist  who  sees  colors, 
and  the  naturalist  who  sees  living  ob- 
jects, have  merely  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering the  i^erceptive  j)owers  of  their 
childhood,  with  the  addition  of  names 
for  the  things  seen.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded also,  in  conferring  on  themselves 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  elevating 
of  jjleasures,  something  whose  deUghts, 
and  even  existence,  are  unknown  to 
the  class  represented  by  that  worn-out 
Roman  debauchee  who  vainly  offered  a 
fortune  for  a  new  sensation. 

The  seven  birds  seen  by  the  "blind 
man,"  shall  I  call  him  ?  were,  the  com- 
mon black  crow,  the  lawn-frequenting 
robin,  the  ubiquitous  English  sparrow, 
some  swallows  flitting  about  the  barns, 
a  woodpecker  on  an  old  apple  tree,  a 
singing  thmsh,  and  a  hawk  sailing  high 
above  the  elms.  But  since  each  of  the 
last  four  names  represents  several  dif- 
ferent bii'ds,  our  unti'ained  observer 
cannot  claim  to  have  definitely  seen 
more  than  three.  This,  comjjared  with 
sixty  odd,  is  a  poor  showing,  but  these 
figures  fairly  represent  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  ijower  to  observe ;  and 
though  a  long  training  was  necessary 
to  perfect  the  equipment  of  our  natur- 
alist, it  will  be  found  that  almost  any- 
one may  quickly  acquire  the  skiU  to 
see  and  know  at  least  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-iive  of  the  common  birds  that  were 
observed  th;it  morning.  Let  us  also  go 
over  the  uidiuid,  trusting  that  if  our  ob- 
servations do  not  quite  allow  us  to  claim 
sixty  birds,  we  shall  at  least  get  beyond 
the  seven  of  the  inferior  obsei-ver. 

The  common  crow  is  a  bird  that  few 
can  mistake.  Its  great  size,  black  color, 
and  loud  voice  claim  attention  every- 
where, while  its  high  intelligence,  and 
the  almost  military  organization  of  its 
tribe,  show  a  brain  develojDment  unsur- 
passed in  any  of  our  birds. 


The  lucre  fact  that  so  conspicuous  a 
bird  continues  to  dwell  and  multijily 
tlu-oughout  our  highly  cultivated  coun- 
trj',  in  spite  of  guns,  traps,  poisons,  and 
unremitting,  relentless  persecution,  is 
the  highest  isossible  jiroof  of  its  fitness 
for  the  great  struggle.  The  crow  was 
originally  a  woodland  bird,  but  has 
suited  itself  readily  to  the  mixed  coun- 
try that  Eastern  America  now  affords, 
and  is  probably  as  numerous  as  ever. 

In  primitive  days,  when  all  Eastern 
America  was  a  great  forest,  and  all  the 
central  region  a  great  plain,  the  distri- 
bution of  birds  was  somewhat  difterent 
from  what  it  is  now.  For  we  know- 
that  the  artificial  destniction  of  forest, 
and  extension  of  the  ofjen  counti-y  tow- 
ard the  Atlantic,  have  resulted  in  the 
eastward  spread  of  many  i^rairie  birds, 
such  as  the  shorelark  and  the  bobolink, 
and  a  corresponding  retreat  of  such 
purely  forest  bu-ds  as  the  pileated  and 
ivory  -  biUed  woodpeckers.  But  there 
are  several  which,  like  the  crow,  were 
originally  forest  birds,  and  yet  have 
not  in  any  sense  retreated  from  their 
changed,  ancestral  domain,  but  are 
found  to  this  day  in  every  part  of  their 
former  haunts  which  still  retain  a  por- 
tion of  their  woodland  shelter. 

One  of  these,  the  blue  jay,  escaped 
altogether  the  obsei-vation  of  the  "  blind 
man,"  yet  was  quite  as  interesting  to 
the  naturalist  as  the  semi-civilized  and 
highly  intelligent  crow.  He  heard  it 
that  morning,  long  before  seeing  it ; 
the  loud  cry  of  "jay,  jay,"  announced  its 
name  to  all  the  world,  before  the  bright 
blue  flash  across  the  ojaening  in  the 
grove,  showed  just  where  this  cousin 
of  the  crow  was  foraging. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  pioneers  the 
cries  of  the  jay  received  more  than 
passing  notice,  for  they  gave  the  hun- 
ters a  general  idea  of  what  was  astii-  in 
the  woods,  and  whether  it  was  owl,  fox, 
lynx,  or  prowhng  Indian  he  could  not 
escape  the  watchful  blue  jay,  whiili 
failed  not  to  publish  the  news  for  him 
that  had  ears  to  hear.  Of  course,  it 
was  not  easy  to  tell  from  the  jay's  cry, 
])r('ciMly  what  foe  had  alarmed  him, 
l)ut,  tlic  skilful  luuiter  could  often  do 
so,  and  lie  learned,  at  least,  to  be  on  the 
alert  whenever  he  heard  the  blue  jay's 
warning. 
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Very  often  it  helped  him  in  the  pur- 
suit of  game,  occasionally  it  did  him 
essential  sei-vice,  though,  perhaps,  as  of- 
ten, he  found  himself  betrayed  by  this 
ever  busy  marplot. 

The  ordinary  note  of  the  blue  jay  is 
the  "  jay,  jay,"  above  described,  but  this 
sound  is  used  in  so  many  different  ways 
and  with  such  a  variety  of  intonations 
that  it  answers  for  a  score  of  expres- 
sions. When  calling  to  his  mate  he 
utters  a  sort  of  song,  suggesting  the 
words  '' sii-rootel,  Hirrootel."   It  is  a  soft. 


jay  himself,  trying  to  frighten  me  from 
his  nest,  by  simulating  the  voice  and 
action,  of  a  laird  that  he  himself  held  in 
mortal  dread. 

In  each  of  these  instances  the  first 
sign  of  the  bird's  presence  was  its  note, 
and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ear,  rather  than  the  eye,  was  the 
guide  of  our  naturalist.  Before  enter- 
ing the  low  woods  whence  the  blue  jay 
came,  there  fell  upon  his  ready  ear  a 
low,  simple  song  like  "cheedle,  chee- 
dh'.  chic/.adee,  dee,  dee,  dee,"  and  again 
a  httle  bird  a^apeared,  announcing  his 
own  name.  Out  of  the  evergreen  cov- 
ert he  darted,  chasing  his  merry  com- 
panions or  flitting  about  among  the 
low  thickets  and  scrambUng  along  the 
branches,  heels  up,  or  head  up,  with, 
equal  iudiiierence.  This  is  the  bright, 
IDert,  Uttle  chickadee,  the  commonest 
of  the  tomtits  that  live  in  the  colder 
j)arts  of  the  great  forest,  and  the  one  of 
aU  others,  that,  via  the  nursery  rhyme, 
is  forcing  his  way  upward  into  our  seri- 
ous literature. 

"  Chickadee  dee,  chickadee  dee,"  he 
sings  again  and  again,  as  he  clambers 
about  close  at  hand,  with  a  confidence 
that  has  won  for  him  the  friendship  of 
the  children  everywhere.  Not  a  boy 
in  the  rastic  homes  about  but  knows 
this  merry  note  of  the  black -capped 
bird,  yet  scarcely  one  suspects  that  the 


i 


Jir       roof  el  Sir      noi  d 

musical  refrain,  and  seems  not  to  come 
from  the  same  throat  as  the  louder  "jay, 
jay-" 

But  his  talent  for  mimicry  is  so  great 
that  it  is  impossible  to  catalogue  all  his 
notes,  original  and  adopted.  On  one 
occasion,  I  had  cUmbed  to  a  blue  jay's 
nest,  without  once  seeing  the  owner. 
I  did  not  hear  even  the  usual  harsh 
threatening,  but  I  did  hear,  over  my 
head,  the  loud  sci-eaming  of  the  red- 
tailed  hawk,  and  became  aware  that 
immediately  over  the  tree,  the  screamer 
was  saihng  to  and  fro.  At  length,  a 
nearer  approach  and  a  l)etter  view  en- 
abled me  to  discover  that  this  scream- 
ing redtail  was  none  other  than  the  blue 
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saiue  bird  is  also  tlic  autlior  of  flic 
sweet  little  refrain  which  we  hear  in 
the  spring-time  whenever  some  ambi- 
tious chickadee  would  fain  prove  him- 
self a  very  nightingale  to  the  one  that 
he  loves  best. 


loud  "  Tnifln'f,"  ii  note  so  characteristic 
that  it  has  become  one  of  his  names. 
His  other  name,  "  Chewink,"  is  the  open- 
ing bar  of  the  spring  song  that  he  war- 
bles for  hours  together  from  the  upper 
branches  of  some  low  shmb.     It  is  re- 


w 


The  pathway  we  have,  in  imagination,    markable  that  he  has  no  common  name, 
followed  with  the  uaturaUst  leads  into    suggested  by  his  color,  for  his  jet  black 

head  and  ujaper  jjarts,  re- 
Heved   by   white    spots   on 
wing  and  tail,  are   always 
consiDicuous,    and   when   a 
chance  view  at  close  quar- 
ters is  obtainod,  his  chest.- 
nut  Hunks,  aii.l   pure  white 
turning    about    breast,  are  found  ri|iiiilly  wui-tliy  of  no- 
begins  un-    tice  in   the   fornuug   of   a   nauie.     His 
In  the    chant    has   been    recorded    by   Wilson 


m 


Song  Sparrow's  Song. 


the    little   woods,    and 

among  hillocks   and  trees, 

mistakably   to  dip    do\\niward. 

Eastern  States  the    woods  are   usually    Flagg  as  shown  on  p.  7 

left   standing   along   hillsides,   ravines,         But,  hark  to  that  loud,  harsh,  rattling 

brooksides,  and  other  j^laees  too  uneven    cry !  and  see  flying  over  the  creek  the 

for  cidtivation,  and  soon   we    come  to    large  bluish  bird  that  utters  it.     See, 

the   little   stream  that  had  si^oilt  this 

place    in   the    ploughman's   eyes,    and 

saved  this  little  shelter-nook  of  second 


growth  timljer. 

A  pair  of  song  spaiTows  is  usually 
found  for  every  hundred  yards  of  such 
ninniug  streams,  rarely,  indeed,  is  the 
stream  without  its  song  sparrow,  and 
rarely  is  the  bird  seen  away  from  its 
beloved  sti'caiii.  He,  above  all  others, 
is  the  brook  bird;  he  cr//*  live  cniiteiit- 
edly  by  a  little  pond,  anii  li.is  ivcn  liccn 
found  frequenting  a  low,  (la)iiii  tliiikct; 
but  it  is  down  by  the  ninning,  Hashing 
water,  that  he  finds  his  ideal  home,  and 
here,  on  some  low  tvsdg  over  the  stream, 
he  chants  that  sweet  song  which,  in 
Quebec,  has  won  for  him,  the  name  of 
Kossignol. 

In  general  appearance  he  is  much 
like  his  near  relatives,  but  a  single 
chirp  from  his  melodious  throat,  suf- 
fices to  identify  him  a  hundred  yai-ds 
away. 

The  birds  appear  to  have  made  a 
tacit  division  of  the  whole  country,  and 
while  the  song  sparrow  claims  and  in- 
habits exclusively  the  thickets  at  the 
water's  edge,  the  drier  and  more  open 
underwDorls  I'.iiflii'i-  l)ack  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  nf  II, ,■  ,'l„wiHk.  Up  he  flies 
from  aiiiiiii--  tlic  lln>^\^l  leaves,  where 
he  had  been  bustling  about  as  noisily 
as  a  bam  fowl,  and  as  he  darts  into 
some  sheltering   thicket  he   utters  his 


he    suddenly  arrests    his    flight,    and, 

poising    an    instant    in   the   air,    darts 

to  rise  again 


downward  into  the  water, 

with  a  guttering  object— a  tish — in  his 

bill.     It   is   scarcely   necessan'   to 
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that  this  is  the  familiar  kingfislier,  the  they  are  nearly  akin,  and  in  this  resem- 
ancient  proprietor  of  the  fry-swarming  blance  may  he  the  explanation  of  a  sad 
rivers,  and  the  pirate  of  the  modern  tragedy  that  has  several  times  hap- 
fish- ponds.  See  the  silver  wampum  pened.  In  each  case  the  circumstan- 
necklace  that  Manabozho  conferred  on  tial  evidence  was  the  same.  The  weath- 
him,  at  the  beginning,  as  the  token  of    er-beaten  remains  of  a  goldfineh  were 

found  tightly  held  in 
the  clutches  of  a  bur- 
cluster,  and  it  was 


:>-^ 


clear  that  the  jjoor  bird 
had  been  seeking  for 
food  when  he  made  the 
mistake  that  allowed  a 
myriad  bur-hooks  to  en- 
tangle themselves  in  his 
feathers  and  hold  him, 
tUl  he  died  of  hunger  and 
weakness. 

On  following  the  path- 
Chew.nk  and  his  Song.  Way  from  the  stream,  and 

over  the  bare  pasture- 
his  seigniory,  and  hark  again  to  his  land,  or  the  roadway  over  the  hills,  one 
loud  rattle  as  he  wings  his  arrowy  way  is  sure  to  see,  ere  long,  a  Httle  streaky 
back  to  the  great  river  where  he  is  at  brown  sparrow  that  nins,  mouse-like, 
home,  back  toward  the  long  biuTow  in  along  the  jjath,  keej^ing  ahead  of  the 
the  steep  clay  bank  where  dwells  his  traveller  by  making  short  flights  of  but 
brood,  and  away  out  of   sight  in   the    a  few  yards  whenever  it  finds  itself  too 


distance. 

Leaving  the  thickets  and  crossing 
the  "  no  man's  land  "  of  rank  burdocks 
and  thistles,  the  goldfinch  or  wild  ca- 
naiy  is  seen,  perched  on  a  thistle-top, 
or  bounding  off  through  the  air,  utter- 
ing a  t^vitter  at  each  undulation  of  his 
flight.  He  will  be  known  by  his  small 
size  and  rich  yeUow  jjlumage  with  black 
cro^vn,  wings,  and  tail.  "  Thistle  bird  " 
[p.  764]  is  another  name  that  he  bears, 
on  account  of  his  fondness  for  thistle- 
seeds  as  food,  and  thistle-down  for  the 
lining  of  his  nest ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that 
the  reason  he  nests  quite  late  in  the 
summer,  instead  of  in  the  spring,  is  that 
the  thistle-tops  may  have  time  to  ripen 
and  pi-ovide  him  with  the  down  that  he 
prefers  for  the  completion  of  his  dainty 
little  home. 

We  have  just  seen  the  burdock  and  the 


closely  approached. 

Each  time  it  flits,  it  exposes  the  i^ure 
white  of  the  outer  tail  -  feathers,  and 
this  mark,  with  the  foregoing  descrip- 


tion, is  enough  to  identify,  as  the  ves- 


thistle   growing  together  as  they  often    per  sparrow,  the  little  bird  that  imagines 
do.     Theii-  flowers  are  much  alike,  for    he  is  leading  the  stranger  over  the  hill. 
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He  IS  imicli  like  hib  cousin,  the 
s()ii<>  spino-\\  but  IS  leadil;)  dis- 
tiii^iiishiblc  1)\  tlip  above  (bii.ic 
t(  iistic  s  His  nxiiie  ^\'ls  sivon  Imii 
i>ii  KiDuiit  ot  bis  Ihibit  of  sm<,nii„ 
cliicll>  m  tbe  e\eiimo  aftci  sun 
(loT\  n 

Tbeie  stcn.s  an  active  conipcti- 
tion  luiioiio-  tbe  birds  to  bring  them- 
sclvi-s  iUid  tbeiv  music  prominently 
bt'tV)re  tbe  puljUc.  One  or  two,  as 
tbe  robiu  and  sborelark,  gain  tbeir 
point  by  singing  earlier  than  the 
others  ;  one  or  two,  Uke  tbe  vireo 
aiul  tbe  indigo  bird,  by  singing  in 
tbe  licat  of  the  day,  when  other 
l>ircls  :iro  silent;  and  one  or  two 
acbicvc  it  bv  tlicir  jxiwer,  brilliancv, 
Ml-  iii,|rl;itiL',iliibfy;  while  our  little 
vesper  s|),irnj\\  is  said  to  have  bad 
the  same  eml  in  view  when  he  made 
bis  soft  sweet  earol  the  vesfier-song 
of  tbe  ii])liui.ls. 

Jiut  tliere,  jigain,  is  the  blue  jay's 
alarm  note  :  he  is  a  tliief  himself, 
and  yet  his  righteous  indignation  is 
unequalled   when   another   thief  is 


discovered  in  search  of  plunder. 
He  was  the  first  to  see  the  great 
red-tailed  hawk  that,  with  hun- 
gry eyes  came  saiUng  over  tlie 
trees ;  be  gave  the  alarm,  but 
took  good  care  to  keep  himself 
well  under  cover,  leaving  the  bat- 
tle to  another  bird  smaller  than 
himself.  But  this  smaller  bird 
never  hesitates  :  out  of  his  home 
in  the  orchard,  straight  toward 
the  i^irate  he  soars,  loudly  twit- 
tering bis  war-cry,  and  ilisjilay- 
iiig  tbe  warrior  plume  of  Hame- 
eolored  feather  in  his  head, 
upward,  till  high  above  both 
ti-ees  and  hawk,  he  mounts,  then 
s\M.,)|is  down  on  him  in  tierce 
;iiil;(i-,  darting  about,  swooping 
and  tbittering,  striking  down- 
u.inl  between  the  great  jjinions 
'  li  the  hawk,  tiU  the  latter  is  so 
1 1  irmeuted,  mentally,  rather  than 
1 K  >dily,  that  he  hurries  away  from 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  victo- 
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rious  kingbird,  having  pursued  liim  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  leaves  bim 
and  returns  to  bis  own  nest,  and,  j)er- 
bajas,  barely  in  time  to  save  it  from  the 
shameless  blue  jay,  who  was  himself  the 
first  to  cry,  "  Stoj)  thief !  " 

Eveiy  fai-mer  knows  the  kingbird,  or 
bee-martin.  In  color  he  is  dark  slate 
above,  becoming  black  on  the  tail  and 
head ;  a  baud  across  the  tip  of  his  tail 


the  breaking  up  of  the  great  woods 
these  edge  lands  have  been  enormously 
extended,  and  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sj)onding  increase  in  their  characteristic 
feathered  tribes.  Among  these  are  the 
common  jenny  wi-en,  known  at  once  by 
his  diminutive  size  and  short  tail  car- 
ried at  right  angles  to  his  back  [p.  766]  ; 
the  gorgeous  orange  and  black  oriole  ; 
the  plain,  dull-colored  peewee  or  phoebe, 


and  all  below  is  pure  white.  But  his 
crest — the  flame-colored  badge — is  lost, 
hidden  beneath  the  other  feathers, 
when  he  returns  from  his  foray  ;  it  is 
visilile  only  when  erect,  as  in  the  excite- 
ment of  combat,  or  when  pirouetting 
in  the  air  to  win  the  admiration  of  his 
queen. 

"We  are  among  the  orchard-birds 
now,  and  are  struck  at  once  by  their 
great  number,  vaiiety,  and  tameness. 
The  changes  made  by  the  progress  of 
settlement  in  America  resulted,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  Eastward  extension  of 
prairie  lands  with  their  characteristic 
birds;  caused    also  a  grcut   inullijilica- 

tion   of    what   may  be  call.,!   \v Hand 

edges  or  half-wooded  cduntiy.  A\'lier- 
ever  there  was  a  l)reak  in  the  ancient 
forest,  its  edges  were  tenanted  by  their 
o^vn  peculiar   species  of  bii'ds,  and  in 


sitting  on  the  house-gable  or  on  a  dead 
branch,  moving  his  tail  up  and  down, 
catching  insects,  or  reiterating  his  own 
name,  "j^hrrbe,  phoebe ; "  the  happy 
Little  chiiJijing  sj)arrow  [p.  766],  a  dull 
little  bird,  with  a  bright  little  nest  and 
eggs,  known  at  once  by  its  being  a  very 
small  sparrow,  having  a  black  bill,  a 
chestnut  caj),  and  no  streaks  on  its 
breast  ;  the  yellow  warbler,  known  also 
as  the  wiUow-wren,  a  slender  little 
creatui-e,  entirely  yeUow ;  and  several 
kinds  of  swallows. 

But  the  Baltimore  oriole  [p.  767]  de- 
serves a  longer  notice  ;  he  is  a  prince  in  a 
house  of  princes.  The  family  to  which  he 
belongs  is  composed  of  birds  remarkable 
either  for  plumage,  note,  nest,  eggs,  or 
habit.  Each  can  claim  something  curious 
and  original ;  but  the  Baltimore  shines 
in  everyone  of  these  particulars,  for  in 
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j)]um!itic,  soni,'-,  aiul  nest 
alike.  111'  is  an  fspecially 
ivniaikahle  l.inl.  Wien 
tiir  Kail..r  Jialtinidi-e  be- 
came the  lord  of  Mary- 
land, his  followers  quick- 
ly noticed  the  corre- 
si)ondcncc   hetTveen    liis 


■aldic  hvcry  ot  orange 
1  lilai-k  ami  the  orange 

ll.lackuftlic  splendid 

il  tliat  s,.al.(,un,l,-d  in 

new  estates,  so  that, 

V  naturally,  the  name 


"Baltimore  bird"  was 
suggested,  and  lias  been 
borne  ever  since. 

His  nest  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  examj)les 
of  bird-weaving  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  made  of  sej)- 
arate  threads,  strings, 
horsehair,  or  strips  of  bark,  closely 
tei-woveu  into  a  sort  of  sack,  and  so 
firmly  knit  together  that  it  will  bear  a 


tation  of  the  old  theory  that 
melody  and  bright  plumage 

have  never  been  bestowed  on  the  same 

bird. 

In  the  same  family  with  the  wonder- 


weight  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  In  ful  Baltimore  is  the  cowbird  [p.  768], 
the  Southern  parts  of  this  bird's  range,  species  that  affords  a  complete  contrast 
the  nest  is  suspended  from  two  or  three  to  the  famed  oriole  in  almost  every  re- 
terminal  twigs  for  protection  from  nu-  sped.  The  cowbird  is  abundant  eveiy- 
nierous  enemies,  such  as  snakes,  opos-  where  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  doubt- 
sums,  and  the  like ;  it  is  also  made  six  less  one  of  those  that  have  increased 
or  seven  inches  in  de^jth  to  prevent  the  with  deforesting,  for  it  is  a  bird  of  the 
eggs  being  thrown  out  by  the  high  meadows  and  plains.  Its  name  is  de- 
■ninds.  But  in  the  colder  North,  where  rived  from  its  habit  of  fi(  (|n«  uting  cow- 
tree-climbing  foes  are  rare,  it  is  hvmg,  pastures,  where  it  niay  lie  se<u  l'iillo-«-ing 
not  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  the  grazing  kine  to  feed  on  the  tiies  which 
but  in  a  cluster  of  twigs  that  affords  swarm  about  them.  In  color  the  males 
shelter.  It  is  much  shallower  than  are  glossy  black  with  bro^ii  heads,  the 
when  exj)osed  to  the  wind,  but  is  very  females  duU,  brownish  gray  ;  in  size  it 
thickly  woven,  and  hned  with  soft,  is  similar  to  the  oriole,  that  is,  about 
wanu  materials.  The  oriole's  loud,  iife-  eight  inches  in  length.  But  the  most 
like  notes  ringing  from  the  high  tree-  interesting  part  of  its  history  is  its 
to]is  in  the  morning  are  an  ample  refu-    breeding  habit. 

The  cowbird,  like  the 
~  ,  European  cuckoo,  never 

pairs,  builds  a  nest,  or 
hatches  its  own  young. 
The  lloeksthat  frequent 
cow -pastures  are  com- 
posed of  males  and  fe- 
y  males   that   consort  to- 

gether    iiromiseuously, 
and   the    female,    when 
~     '  •        •  ■         the  time  conies,   leaves 

„  .„jTr^iL-!?'  ''®''    companions    and 

-     ■^'     ,  j^-^-        f^gtg   out   alone  to   find 
Common  Wren.  the  uest  of  some  small 


^' 
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bird    ill  which    she   lays   tlie   egg,    and  two  of  our  common  orchard-ljirds  that 

then  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  care  of  have  discovered  methods  of  outwitting 

the  unwilling,  and  often  unwitting,  fos-  this  immoral  and  lawless  vagabond.    The 

ter-parents.     As  a  rule  this  means  the  catbird  [p.  768],  one  of  these,  may,  gen- 

destnictiou  of  the  bird's  own  brood,  for  erally,  be  fouiicl  in  the  dark  hedge  or 

the  young  cowbird,  lieiug  hatched  soon-  thicket  at   the  bottom  of  the  orchard, 

er  than  the  true  oft'spriug,  monopolizes  That  scolding,  whistUng,  chirping  sere- 


■^  ^    \' 


all  attentions,  and  the  other  young,  if 
hatched  at  all,  die  of  unavoidable  neg- 
lect. 

Nearly  all  small  birds  that  make  an 
open  nest  near  the  ground  are  habit- 
ually imposed  on  by  the  cowbird,  and 
whether  or  not  they  detect  the  fraud, 
they  generally  carry  out  faithfully  the 
unsought  task.     But  there  are,  at  least. 


nade,  intermixed  with  peculiar,  kitten- 
like mewings,  is  the  song  of  the  bird  we 
are  seeking,  and  is  also  the  obvious  ex- 
planation of  the  bird's  name.  In  ap- 
pearance the  catbird  is  of  a  dull  slaty 
color,  with  a  black  cap  and  tail,  and 
just  under  the  base  of  the  tail-  a  chest- 
nut patch.  Its  beak  and  form  are  slen- 
der, and  its  size  about  that  of  a  robin, 
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that  is,  uiue  inches  iu  leiii^itli.  Its  nest 
is  usuiilly  built  of  dark  rootlets  ;  thus 
we  have  a  dark  bird  building?,  in  a 
gloomy  thicket,  a  black  nest,  to  con- 
tain tiie  brightest  blue-green  eggs  that 
ever  were  laid.  Their  exquisite  i^ale 
jjeacock  color  is  without  equal  among 
the  eggs  of  our  Eastei'n  birds  ;  and,  in 
this,  without  doubt,  lies  j)artly  the  rea- 
son why  the  catbird  is  not  to  be  im- 
posed on  by  the  cowbird.  The  egg  of 
the  latter  is  freckled  with  jiale  In-own- 
ish  spots,  and  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  eggs  of  the  former  bird,  so  that  the 
intruder  is  at  once  recognized,  and  the 
catbird,  whose  maternal  instincts  ai'e 
of  a  high  order,  summarily  ejects  the 
embryo  vagabond,  and  comiDlaceutly 
proceeds  with  her  own  duties. 

Not  so,  however,  that  animated  flake 
of  gold,  the  yellow  warbler,  or,  as  he  is 
called  in  many  localities,  "  willow-wi-en." 
He  is  a  slender  little  bird,  about  five 
inches  long  ;  that  is,  an  inch  shorter 
than  an  English  sparrow  and  much 
slimmer  than  that  sturdy  little  in- 
vader. At  tirst  sight  he  seems  to  be 
all  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  but  a  closer 
inspection,  which  he  readily  allows, 
shows  that  his  back  is  tinged  with  olive 
and  his  breast  streaked  with  chestnut. 
This  gay  Uttle  creature  usiiaUy  leads  a 
merry  life  among  the  ornamental  shruljs 


his  mate  and  his  nest,  until,  on  an  evil 
day,  his  new-made  home  is  discovered 
by  the  prying  eye  of  that  ogre,  the  cow- 
bird,  who  quickly  shifts,  from  herself 


to  the  warbler,  the  responsibility  of  her 

e  woe  of  the 
biers 


next  offspring.     The 

discovering  the  foundling  egg 
is  exceedingly  touching.  They 
are  not  duped  any  more  than 
are  the  catbirds,  they  know 
quite  well  what  it  means  ;  but 
not  having  the  strength  to 
eject  the  intruding  egg,  they 
usually  resign  themselves  to 
their  lot  and  attempt  to  rear 
the  stranger  with  their  own 
family,  for  with  these  birds  to 
desei-t  their  nest  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  it  not  unfre- 
quently  hajiiieus  that  the  hasty 
cowbird  dcpnsits  her  egg  be- 
fore tlie  war))ler  has  begun  to 
lay,  and  then  the  bright  little 
builders,  on  recovering  from 
Cowbird.  the  first  disagreeable  shock  of 

sui-prise,  have  avoided  the  ap- 
of  the  lawn,  and  fearlessly  builds  his  parent  alternatives  of  deserting  their 
dainty  cradle  of  down  close  to  the  win-  nest  or  rearing  the  stranger,  l)y  Ijuildiug 
dow,  and  flits  merrily  through  the  lilacs,  a  new  story  to  the  nest,  thereliy  rclegat- 
or  sings  his  simple  warble  again  and  ing  the  iutinsive  egg  to  decay  in  the 
again,  and  seems  absolutely  happy  with    cellar.    One  instance  is  on  record  where 
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this  occurred  twice  iu  the  same  nest,  so  most  curious  drawings  in  blackish- 
that  it  was  one  of  three  stories  ;  in  each  brown  ;  the  subjects  are  of  every  kind, 
of  the  lower  ones  a  cowbird's  egg  was  — dogs,  cats,  stars,  men,  parrots,  weasels, 
being  addled,  and  in  the  toi^most  the  snakes,  insects,  fish,  letters,  signs,  and 
ti-ue  brood  of  the  quick-witted  warblei-s  sj'mbols  may  be  seen  sharjjly  silhouet- 
was  successfully  hatched  and  reared.  ted  on  these  extraordinary  eggs,  and  if 

The  cowbird  and  the  oriole  belong  to    the   bird    had   been    a    European   one 
the  IcteridfB,  a  family  of  birds  which,     we  would  long  ago  have  had  endless 
though  not  large  in  our  region,  shows    legends   about  them,  and   numberless 
among  its  members  a  remarkable  diver-    weird  potencies  ascribed  to  the  cabalis- 
sity  of  character  and  plumage.    In  it  also    tic  signs  and  outlines  they  present, 
are  the  meadow  lark,  the  bobolink,  the        As  we  leave  the  orchard  we  suddenly 
grakle,  and  the  redwing  ;   birds,  which,     see  in  the  bright  sunlight  the  gorgeous 
though  nearly  akin,  have  almost  nothing    plumage  of  the  tanager  [p.  771] ,  the  Pro- 
in  common  in  habits 
or  outward   appear- 
ance.   The  grakle  [p. 
770]  is  one  that  we 
may  discover  before 
leaving  the  orchard  ; 
he  is  commonly  seen 
disjilaj-ing    his   gor- 
geous plumage  on 
the  la^vn,  or  squeal- 
ing from  the  top  of 
a  spruce- tree.    He  is 
a   handsome   fellow, 
about    a    foot   in 
length,  and  although 
at  first  and  distant 
view  he  is  a  hlackhivd 
simply,  he  is  reaUy  a 
very  bird  of   para- 
dise,  for   his  whole 
body  is  glossed  with 
a  resplendent  bronze 
green,  and  his  head 
and  neck  are  lovely 
\vith  the  purples  and 
1  jlues  of  the  jjeacock. 
He  is  a  sliowv',   im- 
pudent bird,  a  com- 
bination of  magpie,  '    ■  /'  „         ^^ 
blue  jay,  and  crow,                            •'          ^' 
and  though  he  is  a                                     ^ 
nest-robber  at  times,                     '■ 

and   a   field  -  robber  Yeiiow  watbiers  and  Nest. 

always,  his  fine  ap- 
pearance furnishes  excuse  enough  for  metheus  of  Indian  legends  ;  the  firebird, 
his  continued  existence.  He  would  not  warbird,  and  blood-robin  of  the  coun- 
be  a  true  member  of  his  family  if  he  did  try  folk.  His  rich  scarlet  livei-y,  re- 
not  affect  some  oddity  of  nesting  habit,  lieved  by  the  jet  black  of  his  wings  and 
and  he  alone,  of  our  Eastern  starlings,  tail,  fairly  blazes  in  the  sunlight.  In 
is  found  building  in  a  hoUow  tree,  or  length  he  is  about  seven  inches,  that  is, 
an  abandoned  woodpecker's  hole.  The  a  little  larger  than  a  sparrow,  and  in 
eggs  are  very  remarkable  ;  their  pale  habits  rather  tame,  yet  without  having 
V)luish  shell  is  sparsely  covered  with  the    any  special  liking   i'or  the   vicinity  of 
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mail  ;  indeed,  he  is  somewhat  out  of 
place  iu  au  orchard,  except  at  the 
migratory  season.  He  is  a  true  for- 
ester, and  high  on  the  topmost  boughs 


England  say  that  the  boys  there  trans- 
late the  sdiiii-  into  "  Jiobolink,  bobolink; 
Tom  hill  II  ij.  'J'lii/i  Denny,  come  pai/ me 
the  xi.i-iirni-i'  iiiiu've  oived  me  more  than 


of  the  tallest  maples  and  beeches  his 
soft  whistle  is  to  be  heard  throughout 
the  early  summer.  His  mate,  by  the 
way,  is  of  dull  oUve  green,  without  a 
trace  of  scarlet  anywhere,  and  the  young 
ones,  at  first,  are  like  the  mother,  but 
the  males  gradually  exchange  the  green 
for  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  race. 

But  none  of  our  native  birds  has  made 
for  himself  a  greater  name  than  the 
bobolink  [p.  772],  the  mad  harlequin  of 
the  meadows.  Of  course  the  chUdreu 
were  the  first  to  recognize  his  genius 
and  introduce  him  to  society.  But  he 
has  since  graduated  from  the  nursery 
rhyme,  and,  like  the  chickadee,  is  now 
making  his  way  iu  the  Uterary  world. 
If  there  is  one  of  these  birds  in  our 
meadows  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait 
before  both  seeing  and  hearing  him. 

A  single  note  of  his  imjiaraUeled 
song,  or  a  single  glimpse  of  his  odd 
black-and-white  livery,  is  suflicient 
to  identify  him  a  mile  off,  after  once 
having  made  his  acquaintance.  See 
him  yonder,  skimming  over  the 
meadow  with  do^vn-cul•ved,  vibratory 
wings,  his  j)lumage  aU  jet  black,  ex 
cept  the  white  marks  on  his  back, 
and  the  ci'eamy  patch  on  his  nape. 
Hark  to  his  biibbUng,  jingling,  in- 
expressible music  as  he  cui^vets  and 
flutters  in  the  air.  Some  of  the 
older  writers  on  the  birds  of  New 


a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  jmid  you,  1 
j)aid  you.  You  didn't.  I  did.  You 
didn't,  you  lie,  you  cheat,  you  cheat, 
you  cheat  !  "  Then,  as  Nuttall,  the  man 
of  bird-song  adds  :  "  However  puerile 
this  odd  phrase  may  appear,  it  is  quite 
amusing  to  find  how  near  it  apjjroaches 
to  the  time  and  expression  of  the  notes 
when  pronounced  in  a  hurried  manner." 
It  is  indeed  amusing,  and,  more  than 
that,  it  is  the  only  method  of  graphic 
desciij^tion  that  is  available,  for  musical 
notes  and  verbal  definitions  are  equally 
powerless  to  reproduce  this  remarkable 
serenade. 

Another  style  of  descriptive  efibrt  has 
been  very  weU  attemjjted  by  Wilson 
Flagg,  whose  jjoem,  "The  O'Lincon 
Family,"  is  full  of  the  strange,  jerky, 
bubbling  music  that   characterizes  the 
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bii'ds  he  is  des 
is  as  follows  : 


biiio;.     The  first  stanza 


"A  flock  of  merry  singing-birds  were  sporting 

in  the  grove. 
Some  were  warbling  cheerily,  and  some  were 

making  love. 
There  were  Boboliucon,    Wadolincon,    Win- 

terseeble,  Conquedle, 
A  livelier  set  were  never  led  by  tabor,  pipe, 

or  fiddle ; 
Crying,  '  Phew,  shew,  Wadolincon ;  see,  see, 

Bobolincon 
Down  among  tlie  tickle-tops,  'hiding  in  the 

buttercups ; 
I  know  the  saucy  chap  ;  I  see  his  shining  cap 
Bobbing  in  the  clover  there, — see,  see,  see.'  ' 

Of  coui-se  the  bobolink's  chief  name 
was  suggested  by  his  chief  peculiarity, 
his  song  ;  but  another,  skunk -blackbird, 
alludes  to  the  skunk-Uke  color  and  jDat- 
tem  of  his  dress,  and  in  the  others,  mead- 
owwink,  reed-bird,  rice-bird,  troopial,  we 
have  a  brief  summary  of  his  habits,  as  a 
meadow-singer  in  June,  a  marsh  resi- 
dent in  August,  a  rice-eater  in  Septem- 
ber, and,  in  the  mnter,  a  bird  that  habit- 
ually flies  in  great  troops  or  flocks. 

In  crossing  toward  the  haunts  of  the 
bobolink  we  may  spring  the  meadow  lark 
[p.  772],  another  of  the  famed  starUugs. 
As  he  flies,  he  seems  a  large,  thickset 
gray  bird,  with  a  short  tail,  edged  with 
•white,  and  a  fashion  of  flapj^ing  and 
sailing  by  turns,  as  he  moves  straight 
away.  He  is  as  large  as  a  quail,  and  so 
plump  that  many  regard  him  as  a  game- 
bird.  He  has  a  trick  of  always  i^resent- 
ing  his  back,  so  that  he  may  be  seen 
ahve  many  times  before  discovering 
that  his  breast  is  of  an  intensely  golden- 
yeUow,  with  a  beautiful  Mack  crescent 
in  the  middle.  His  loud  wliistle  from 
the  distant  fence-post,  whither  he  be- 
takes himself,  is  hke  "  et  se  dee  ah  '"  oft- 
repeated  at  intei-vals. 

But  another  starling  now  flies  over- 
head at  a  considerable  height,  pure 
black  he  seems  to  be,  and  his  note  is  a 
single  shriU  whistle.  This  is  the  red- 
wing [p.  773].  Away  over  the  meadow 
he  flies,  straight  to  the  distant  swamp, 
where  cat-tails,  willows,  and  water  com- 
bine to  make  a  sort  of  final  refuge  and 
moated  castle  of  birds.  Pure  black  he 
appeared  as  he  flew,  but,  now,  at  home, 
on  some  wdllow-branch  in  sight  of  his 
l:)rown-streaked  mate,  he  shows  a  new 


feature  —  the  blazing  scarlet  patch  of 
feathers  on  the  bend  of  each  wing,  and 
as  he  amorously  struts  before  his  lady- 
love, he  is  at  no  httle  pains  to  display 
it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  meadow^  lark  builds  its  nest  on 
the  ground,  and  roofs  it  over  with  bent 
grass  ;  but  the  redwing,  or  soldier-black- 
bird, must,  of  coiu'se,  have  an  entirely 
new  manner  of  Ufe,  and,  away  out  on 
the  frog-pond,  out  of  the  reach  of  snap- 
ping-turtles  and  small  boys,  he  selects  a 
bunch  of  projecting  twigs,  and  among 
them  he  susijends  the  neat,  strongly 
woven  basket  that  is  the  cradle  of  his 
brood. 

His  habits  and  notes,  too,  are  entirely 
his  own.  With  fluttering  wings  and 
tail  he  j)oses  in  front  of  his  inamorata, 
swelling  out  and  raising  up  his  bright 
plumes  until  he  appears  to  be  envel- 
oped in  scarlet,  and  gurgles  out  a  gut- 


■'^^- 


tui'al  "Look  at  me .'  "  with  the  accent  on 
the  me.  But  the  earnest  prayer  and 
impressive  attitude  of  the  speaker  seem 
alike  thrown  away  on  the  female,  who, 
with  an  incredible  amount  of  uncon- 
cern, goes  quietly  about  her  business  as 
though  she  were  alone ;  nevertheless, 
subsequent  events  would  indicate  that 
her  apathy  was  entirely  assumed,  for  in 
due  course  the  nest  is  fiUed  with  the 
growing  fledglings  and  her  loving  solici- 
tude for  their  welfare  abimdantly  attests 
the  joy  and  jjride  she  feels  in  her  oflf- 
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spriii"!;.  But  the  fatlier.  tlie  ^\x\  and 
ardent  lover,  is,  I  fear,  sadly  lacking  in 
such  adniiral)le  emotions  ;  there  is  yet 
to  be  written  a  dai'k  and  discreditable 
chaj)ter  in  his  life. 

^^'('  have  seen  how  devoid  of  parental 
aftVctiou  is  the  cowbird. 
^\v  know  that  in  the  far 
.Soutli  there  are  other 
blackbirds  that  leave 
the  care  of  the  eggs  and 
young  entirely  to  the  fe-  , 

males,  and  go  off  to  lead  { 

a  merry  bachelor  life  as 
soon   as   incubation    be-  "    '         I 

gins,  and  the  redwing, 
it  seems,  is  not  altogether  ^ 

without  the  family  tail  it. 
for    I    have,    more    than  "Wi 

ouce.  met  with  evideuc( 
that  his  love  -  tires  lau 
guisli  sadly  as  the  honey  _ 

moon  wanes,  and  his  de-  _     -  r";^ 

votioii  to  his  home  duties  I- 

succumbs   entirely  as 
soon  as  the  joys  of  love 
are   exchanged   for  its 
responsibilities.     He  becomes,  in  fact, 
prone  to  take  his   quiet   departure  iu 
comjiany  of  a  merry  host  of  similar  de- 
Umiuents,    leaving    his    irreiaroachable 
wife  to  provide  for  the  family  as  best 


she  can.  Uiit  no  trial  is  too  great  for 
her  (MinstiuH  V,  and  in  due  time  the  Ut- 
tle  rcdw  iiiL's  air  fully  grown  and  fledged, 
and  whin  strung  enough  on  the  wing 
they  fly  with  her  to  rejoin  their  shame^ 
less  father  in  the  distant  marshes. 


•%.;>>»      ^ 

5%^-^; 


Meadow  Lark. 


But  the  day  is  advancing.  The  famil- 
iar robin  has  ceased  to  sing,  and  is  forag- 
ing on  the  lawn,  stamping  cunningly 
with  his  feet  close  to  a  worm-hole,  then 
waiting  quietly,  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  to  see  the  eflect,  and  so  ma- 
1  uoeuvring  until,  at  length,  the  worm 
I  ventures  out,  but  only  to  be  seized, 
'  and,  after  a  sti-uggle,  borne  away  to 
liis  ynung  in  the  broad  nest  of  mud 
and  sticks  that  is  saddled  on  the 
large  apj)le-bough  in  the  adjacent 
orchard. 

The  wood  thrush  [p.  77-4] ,  high  up 
in  some  shade-tree,  pours  out  his 
liqniil  ••  i^ri-ronl-ya-ta-lce"  then 
1  rinL;s  his  little  silver  bell,  sings  an- 
iitlirr  bar,  and  again  plays  his  own 
acciiiii])animent,  and  all  the  while 
li  II  il;s  serenely  down  on  you,  beneath 
]  I  i  1 1 1  i  11  every  sense  of  the  word.  With 
a  fair  glass  you  can  see  him  clearly, 
all! nit  eight  inches  long,  above  of  a 
bright  cinnamon  color,  which  is 
lirightest  on  the  head,  and  all  be- 
low white,  with  large  black  spots. 
His  nest  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  robin  ;  in  fact  they  are  near 
relatives,  and  the  latter  seems  proud 
of  the  connection,  for  he  often  calls 
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attention  to  it  by  fashioning  jjarts  of  his 
song  on  the  model  furnished  him  by  his 
cousin  in  the  ermine  vest. 

On  the  la-ftTi  we  may  also  see  the 
flicker  [p.  774],  or  golden-winged  wood- 
jjecker,  a  large  bird,  which,  though  clad 
in  very  bright  colors,  is  described  by  the 
country  boys  as  a  gray  bird.  At  a  dis- 
tance, he  cei-tainly  does  look  gray  and 
brown,  but  the  under  sides  of  his  wings 
and  tail  are  of  a  rich  yellow,  and  the  cres- 
cent across  his  nape  is  of  a  bright  red. 
Though  he  is  a  woodpecker,  he  is  often 
seen  on  the  ground,  and,  in  fact,  gathers 


at  least  one-half  of  his  food  there.  As 
he  fhes,  one  sees  a  large  gray  bird  with 
a  dim  halo  of  yellow  about  it,  and  on  the 
rump  a  blazing  star  of  purest  white. 
This  is,  of  course,  as  he  flies  from  one,  if, 
l)y  chance,  he  is  coming  toward  the  ob- 
server, the  white  star  is  rej^laced  by  the 
bliu'k  moon  which  he  wears  on  his 
breast.  The  flicker  has  a  long  array  of 
uauu's,  many  of  them,  like  flicker,  clape, 
wake-ujj,  yarrup,  etc.,  are  derived  from 
his  notes,  which  are  varied  and  sono- 
rous ;  others,  like,  high-hole  and  high- 
holder,  allude  to  his  true  woodpecker 
haljit  of  boring  a  hole  for  his  nest  high 
up  in  some  dead  trunk.  The  Sjianiards 
called  him,  "  cari^entero,"  and  in  the 
sense  of  worker  in  wood  and  house-pro- 
vider for  others,  this  is  very  apt,  for  at 
least  a  score  of  species  stand  ready  to 
avaU  themselves  of  the  commodious 
quarters  excavated  by  the  flicker,  as 
soon  as  he  sees  fit  to  abandon  it. 

Again,  passing  through  the  orchard, 
we  may  esjjy  the  humble  relative  of  the 
flicker,  the  little  black  and  white  wood- 
pecker, or  his  brother,  the  hairy  wood- 
pecker, in  search  of  his  prey  about  the 
bark  of  the  old  aj^ple  -  trees  [p.  775]. 
While  high  in  the  air  overall,  and  making 
their  citadel  aboiit  the  outbuildings,  are 
the  four  common  swallows  —  the  barn- 
swallow  [p.  775],  known,  at  once,  by  his 
pale  chestnut  breast  and  long  forked  tail ; 
the    chfi"- swallow,  recognizable   bv  his 
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short  tail  and  wliite  crescent  on  his  fore- 
head ;  the  martin,  known  by  his  great  size 
and  black  color,  and  the  white-breasted 
or  wood-swallow  [p.  776],  a  delicate  Uttlc 
bird  of  the  size  of  a  sparrow.  The  last  is 
called  tree-swaUow  in  some  regions,  be- 
cause it  nests  in  hollow  trees,  and  in 
others,  the  singing -swallow,  because, 
more  than  any  other  of  its  tribe,  it  has  n 
habit  of  singing  sweetly  as  it  sits  in  the 
sun  on  some  convenient  perch.  The  last 
two,  with  the  bluebird  and  the  English 
sparrow,  are  the  principal  eundidates  Uw 
the  occupancy  of  the  small  liird -boxes 
put  up  agauist  outbuildings  and  on 
poles,  by  those  who  wish  to  encom-age 
the  birds  about  their  dwellings. 

The  iirst  two  of  these  swallows  are 
noted  for  the  remarkable  mud  nests 
which  they  make  under  the  eaves  nf 
barns  ;  the  first  usually  selects  a  site  in- 
side the  buUding,  and  it  is  with  a  view  t(i 
giving  them  a  convenient  entrance,  tliat 
farmers  cut  in  the  gables  those  holes. 
often  of  grotesijne  sliajies,  that  li-e(|iii'iit- 
ly  arouse  the  {•uriosiiy  ..t  |iassin-  cili 
zeus.    The  nest  is  made  of  pellets  of  mud 


careliilly  jineaded  at  the  wa- 
fei  s  ((|._.c,  ;ind  stuck  on  in 
re'julai-  siir.essive  layers  un- 
til the  appointed  cujJ-shape  is 
coHiplete,  and,  after  a  proj^er 
time  for  drying  is  allowed, 
the  nest  is  finished  with  a 
lining  of  sti.aw  and  featliers. 

Butthe.lilVsw.-illnw  carries 
the  in'ocess  of  nest-building  a 
step  farther  than  this;  he 
makes  not  a  cup,  but  a  de- 
canter, not  a  mere  bracket, 
but  a  conjjilite  globe,  with  an 
cnt  lance-porcli  that  is  some- 
times jiidlonned  into  a  verita- 
ble spout.  Both  these  birds 
nest  in  colonies,  and,  Hke 
swallows  generally,  are  vei-y 
l^artial  to  tlie  biiildings  and 
nei-hboi-hooil  of  man.  In 
fact,  the  only  one  of  this  tribe 
that  is  indiVt'erent  to  man  is 
the  little  bank-swaUow.  It 
is  fouml  nesting  in  colonies 
along  the  lianks  of  rivers, 
where  they  are  steep  enough 
to  afford  protection  and  soft 
enough  to  be  bored  into  by 
of  this    hard  -  working  Uttle 
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excavator.  Each  pair  make  their  own 
nesting-hole,  and  at  the  end  of  the  bur- 
row, which  is  usually  two  or  three  feet 
long,  is  a  Uttle  elevated  chamber,  in 
whose  gloomy  recesses  the  crystalline 
eggs  are  laid,  and  this  Uttle  creatiu-e  of 
svinUght  is  first  ushered  into  the  world. 
Here  we  have  enumerated  some  twen- 


fail  of  being  seen,  and  probably  the 
voices  of  twice  as  many  are  heard  ;  but 
the  trained  ear  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish many  of  the  obscurer .  birds,  and 
detect  the  fifty  odd  that  may  be  within 
obsei-vation  diu-ing  a  brief  excursion 
through  a  diversified  countiy. 

In  this  short  sketch  we  have  omitted 


ty-five  birds  that  anyone  may  see  on  a  many  birds  that  merely  flew  past,  and 
tine  May  day  in  the  temj^erate  latitudes  have  left  imnoticed  many  whose  notes 
of  the  Eastern  region.      These  cannot    are  the  only  signs  by  which  theii-  exist- 
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ence  could  be  dctectccl.  ]5ut  those  who  as  to  have  missed  such  a  remarkably  cim- 
onee  learu  a  new  bird  will  l)e  suiisrised  spicuous  feature  of  the  landscape,  or  so 
to  find  that,  like  a  newly  learned  word,  deaf  as  not  to  have  heard  such  a  prom- 
it  will  afterward  be  met  with  at  almost  inent  voice  in  the  choir  of  natural 
every  step,  and  they  will  then  wonder  sounds  that  greet  thcni  on  a  spring 
how  thev  could  ever  have  been  so  bhnd  morning. 
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Bv  Edith  M.    Tboiims. 


Whether,  uplifting  slow  his  dreamful  head, 

He  leaves  a  couch  the  fragrant  pine  has  strown. 
Whether  the  dim,  enchanted  woods  have  kno\vn 

The  sleeper's  unimperilled  velvet  tread ; 

Or  whether,  through  some  winding  cavern  led. 

That  like  the  shell  rings  drear  with  ocean's  moan, 
He  wanders  till  the  sea,  wide,  bright,  and  lone, 

Beneath  his  visionaiy  eye  is  sjjread — 

■\MKther  awake,  or  still  by  slumber  bound, 
Behold  that  shepherd  with  a  world  foregone. 
To  hoard  the  white  rays  of  a  niYsti(r  Davra, 

A  listener  to  aerial  sUver  sound. 

With  subtle  moonlight  smile  devote,  withdrawn! ! 

Behold  Endymion  whom  a  Love  unknown  hath  crowned ! 


THE  OPINIONS   OF  A   PHILOSOPHER. 
By  Robert  Grant. 

Illustrations  by  \V.  T.  Smedlkt. 

I. 

^Y  ■wife  Joseijhme  declares  that  I  have  become  a  philosopher  in  my  old 

aoe,  and  jieihaps  she  is  right.     Now  that  I  am  forty,  and  a  trifle 

less  elastic  m  my  movements,  with  jsatches  of  gray  about  my  ears 

■nlueh  gne  me  a  more  venerable  appearance,  I  certainly  have  a 

tendeut  ^  to  look  at  the  world  as  through  a  glass.     Yet  not  al- 

to^ethei  darkly  be  it  said.   •  That  is  I  tnist  I  am  no  cj-nic  like 

thit  teUow  Diogenes  who  set  the  fashion  centuries  ago  of 

turning  up  the  nose  at  everj-thiug.     I  have  a  natural  sunui- 

uess  oi  disposition  which  would,  I  believe,  be  proof  against 

the  sardonic  fumes  of  contemislation  even  though  I  were  a 

leal  philosojjher. 

Ho-n  ever,  just  as  the  mongoose  of  the  bagman's  story  was 
not  a  leal  mongoose,  neithei  am  I  a  real  philosopher. 

You  will  lemembei  that  Diogenes,  who  was  a  real  jjhilosoi^her,  occuisied  a  tub 
as  a  i^ennanent  residence.  He  would  roU  in  hot  sand  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  embrace  a  statue  of  snow  in  winter,  just  to  show  his  superiority  to  ordi- 
nary human  conventions  and  how  much  ^viser  he  was  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  real  philosojihers  of  the  present 
day  are  not  quite  so  peculiar  ;  but  they 
are  apt  to  be  fearfully  and  wonderfully  ^ 

superior  to  the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  i 
For  the  most  part  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  peaceful  en\'irons  of  a  university 
or  on  some  mountain  top  a  Sabbath 
day's  journey  from  the  hum  of  ci\ahza- 
tion,  where  they  eschew  nearly  every- 
thing which  the  every-day  mortal  finds 
requisite  to  comfort  and  convenience, 
unless  it  be  whiskey  and  water.  I  have 
sometimes  fancied  that  more  real  phi- 
losophers than  we  are  aware  of  are  par- 
tial on  the  sly  to  whiskey  and  water-. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  ;  for, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  not  a  real 
philosopher. 

I  have  altogether  too  many  faults  to 
be  one,  and  should  constantly  be  flAang 
in  the  face  of  my  o^vn  theories.  Bar- 
ring the  aforesaid  weakness  for  whiskey 
and  water,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
average  real  philosopher  lives  up  to  his 
own  lights  and  by  them ;  whereas  I,  at 
least  according  to  Josephine,  am  liable 
to  be  frightfully  inconsistent.  She  has 
never  forgotten  my  profanity  on  the  oc- 
casion when  we  discovered  after  dinner 
that  the  soot  had  come  down  in  the 
drawing-room  and  was  over  everything 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  chimney 
had   been   swept    three   weeks   before. 
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Now  if  tliore  is  one  thiuff  which  I  abhor 
aiul  iim  pei-jJetuaUy  inveighiug  against 
as  ^iilgar  and  futile,  it  is  unbridled  lan- 
guage-. Josej)hiue  must  have  heard  me 
say  fifty  times  if  she  has  heard  me  once 
that  the  man  who  fouls  his  tongue  with 
an  oath  is  a  senseless  oaf.  And  yet  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  when  I  dis- 
covered what  had  happened  I  swore  de- 
liberately and  roundly  hke  the  veriest 
trooper.  In  order  to  aiipreeiate  the 
situation  exactly  I  should  add  that  it 
has  long  been  a  mooted  point  between 
Josephine  and  me  whether  chimneys 
require  to  be  swept  at  all.  My  darUug 
insists  that  the  sweep  shall  overhaul  the 
house  annually,  while  I  cling,  with  what 
she  is  pleased  to  call  masculine  fatuity, 
to  the  theory  that  soot,  like  sleeping 
dogs,  should  be  let  alone. 

Have  you  ever  entered  a  drawing- 
room  just  after  a  healthy,  thorough  fall 
of  soot  ?  If  so,  you  will  ajjj^reciate 
what  is  meant  by  its  all  pervasiveness. 


The  remotest  articles  of  furniture  are 
rife  with  infinitesimal  smut,  much  as 
they  were  rife  with  the  remains  of  the 
lady  in  Kii)hng's  story  after  the  jealous 
orang-outang  had  done  with  her.  And 
yet  granting  that  the  provocation  was 
dire,  a  ijhilosoiiher,  a  real  philosopher, 


would  have  acted  very  differently.  A 
philosojiher  of  the  grandest  type  would 
have  reasoned  that  what  was  done  was 
done,  and  that  there  was  no  more  use  in 
ciying  over  fallen  soot  than  over  spilt 
milk.  He  would  cahnly  have  adopted 
promjjt  measures  to  amehorate  the  situ- 
ation, and  after  the  sen'ants  were  fairly 
at  work  would  have  taken  his  wife  apart 
and  pointed  out  to  her,  in  well-chosen 
language,  that  here  was  only  another  in- 
stance of  his  superior  wisdom.  One  of 
a  more  vinilent  txiic,  but  stiU  a  philoso- 
jjher,  might  have  indulged  in  mirth — 
quiet  sarcastic  mirth.  No  person  of  a 
ti-uly  ijhilosophic  cast  of  mind  and  with 
a  rooted  antipathy  to  damning  would 
have  sworn  lustily  as  I  did. 

I  remember  taking  little  Fred,  my 
namesake  and  eldest  son,  to  skate  with 
me  one  winter's  afternoon  on  a  subur- 
ban pond.  He  did  famously  for  a  ijro, 
but  we  both  wearied  at  last  of  his  ever- 
lasting strife  to  maintain  the  pei-pen- 
dicular,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  iiish 
of  joy  when  he  became  comjjletely  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  a  man  who  was 
fishing  for  pickerel.  Have  you  ever 
fished  for  pickerel  through  a  hole  in 
the  ice  ?  If  so  you  wdll  recall  that  it  is 
chilly  and  rather  disisii-iting  work,  es- 
pecially if  the  fish  are  shy.  They  cer- 
tainly were  shy  that  afternoon,  for  the 
individual  in  question  had  angled  long 
and  bagged  nothing,  as  I  gleaned  from 
the  answers  to  the  direct  interroga- 
tories put  by  my  urchin  during  the 
few  minutes  I  stood  paternally  by  and 
watched  the  proceedings. 

"  Caught  anything  '?  " 

"  Nop." 

"  Had  a  bite  ?  " 

"  No2D." 

"  How  long  you  been  fishing  ^  " 

"An  hour." 

As  I  glided  away  Ught-heartedly  on 
the  deHcious  curves  of  the  outer  edge, 
I  reflected  that  he  was  e%'idently  a  per- 
severing pot-hunter  who  would  not  lie 
easily  discouraged,  and  that  I  could 
count  upon  his  engrossing  the  atten- 
tion of  my  oifsjiring  for  a  considerable 
period.  Accordingly,  I  was  surprised 
some  five  minutes  later  to  obsei-ve  the 
fisherman  (who  wore  no  skates)  sliani- 
bUng  across  the  pond  toward  the  sln>rc. 
Glancing  from  him  to  his  late  station  I 
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perceived  a  little  group  of  skaters  gath- 
ered around  my  son  and  heir,  who  was 
dabbhng  with  a  stick  in  the  abandoned 
hole.  They  ajjpeared 
to  be  diverted  by 
something,  and  one 
of  them,  my  friend 
Hari-y  Belles,  who 
liad  his  handerchief 
up  to  his  mouth, 
made  a  bee-line  to 
meet  me.  From  his 
lips  I  learned  what 
had  happened,  which 
was  this  wise  :  The 
homy  -  handed  pot- 
hunter, having  pres- 
ently pvilled  a  soli- 
tary jjickerel  out  up- 
on the  ice  and  freed 
it  from  his  hook, 
turned  aside  to  cut 
another  j)ieee  of  bait ; 
whereujjon  mj'hojje- 
ful  j)icked  uj)  the 
fish  and  popped  it 
back  into  its  native 
element  without   so     ,,  „  .     , 

1  11    T  1  "^"S  y°"   ^"""  entered  I 

much     as     a     syllable  healthy,  thoroui 

of  commentaiT  ;  and 
thereujjon  (being  act  three  in  the  trag- 
edy) he  of  the  horny -hand,  having  real- 
ized the  situation  in  its  terrible  entire- 
ty, pulled  up  his  hne,  shovelled  back 
the  particles  of  ice  into  the  hole  and  be- 
took himself  upon  his  shambling  way 
without  one  word.  Not  a  word,  mark 
you.  There  was  a  real  philosoi^her  if 
you  like,  a  thorough-going,  square-trot- 
ting jjliilosopher.  The  only  alternative 
was  child -murder  or  silence,  and  my 
pot-hunter  chose  the  simj)lest  form  of 
the  dilemma.  "  I  thought  the  fish  would 
hke  it,"  said  Uttle  Fred,  when  interro- 
gated uijon  the  subject. 

And  yet,  desjjite  my  occasional  inabil- 
ity to  practice  what  I  jDreach,  Josephine 
is  correct  in  her  diagnosis  that  my  cast 
of  mind  is  becoming  more  philosophic 
as  the  years  roll  on.  The  conscious- 
ness that  I  am  the  author  of  foui-  chil- 
dren (two  strapping  sons  and  two  tall 
daughters),  anyone  of  whom  may  con- 
stitute me  a  grandfather  before  I  am 
fifty,  I'enders  me  conseiTative  and  dis- 
posed, metaphorically  speaking,  to  draw 
in  my  horns  a  Httle.     I  am  beginning 


to  go  to  church  again,  for  instance. 
You  may  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
I  have  been  regular  in  my  attendance 
at  the  sanctuary. 
Certainly  I  have 
never  been  a  scoffer  ; 
but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  must  confess 
that  somehow  it  has 
come  to  jjass  since 
Josephine  and  I 
j)hghted  our  troth 
that  our  pew  has 
stood  empty  on  the 
Lord's  day  oftener 
than  the  orthodox 
consider  fitting. 
And  the  worst  of  it 
is  I  used  to  attend 
seiTice  about  every 
other  Sabbath  before " 
I  became  a  bene- 
dict, and  Josephine 
taught  a  Sunday- 
school  class  ujj  to 
within  six  months  of 
our  wedding  cere- 
monj'.  She,  dear 
girl,  has  harbored 
ever  since  the  be- 
lief that  she  continues  to  go  to  church 
almost  every  Sunday  either  in  the 
morning  or  the  afternoon,  a  harmless 
delusion  which  for  some  time  I  took 
no  jjains  to  dispel,  knowing  as  I  did 
that  she  meant  to  go  every  Sunday. 
Yet  I  knew  also  that  pitiless,  unemo- 
tional statistics  would  reveal  an  aver- 
age attendance  on  her  part  of  rather 
less  than  ten  times  in  the  course  of 
each  year.  I  was  brut.e  enough  finally 
to  call  her  attention  to  a  tally-sheet, 
covering  a  period  of  three  calendar 
months,  which  I  had  kept  for  my  pri- 
vate edification,  and  I  was  jDunished  by 
seeing  her  sweet  eyes  fill  with  tears  be- 
fore she  proceeded  to  plead  to  the  in- 
dictment. 

"  You  know,  Fred,  perfectly  well  that 
I  have  to  stay  at  home  -with  the  chil- 
dren every  other  Sunday  morning  in 
order  to  allow  LuciUe  to  go  to  church." 
"  But  how  about  the  other  mornings 
and  aU  the  afternoons?"  I  inquired, 
with  the  effrontery  of  a  hardened  sin- 
ner seizing  his  opportunity  to  take  a 
saint  to  task. 


o.,jus, 
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Josephine  blushed,  partly  from  guilt 
and  partly  from  indiguatiou.  "It 
rained  torrents  last  Sunday  morning, 
and  Sunday  morning  fortnight — er — I 
was  sick.  I  remember  that  I  was  all 
dressed  to  go  one  afternoon  when  old 
Mr.  Philipps  called  and  I  didn't  like  to 
leave  him.  Besides,  I  feel  as  though  I 
ought  to  stay  at  home  occasionally  on 
Sunday  afternoons  in  order  to  teach 
the  children  the  Scriptures.  The  Sun- 
day morning  before  that — er — I  went. 
No,  it  must  have  been  a  fortnight  jjre- 


was  punished  by 


vious,  for  I  recollect  now  that  I  had 
planned  to  go,  when  you  said  that  you 
hated  to  skate  alone  and  declined  to 
take  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
children  on  the  pond  on  account  of 
little  Fred  and  the  pickerel." 

"And  I  said,  too,  I  remember,  that 
in  all  probability  there  •  wouldn't  be 
black  ice  again  all  winter." 

"You  did,  you  did,"  my  darUng 
cried,  with  tragic  impetuosity,  "  and  it 
is  cniel  of  you  to  remind  me  of  it." 

"  Moreover  it  was  a  correct  prophecy. 
It  snowed  that  very  night  and  the  peo- 
ple who  waited  until  Monday  were  no- 
where." 

"  Oh,  Fred,  Fred,  I'm  a  wicked  wom- 


an. You're  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  ought  to  tax  me  with  it,  but 
it  is  true.  I  don't  go  to  church  as  I 
ought.  And  yet  I  do  mean  to  gtj. 
But  if  it  isn't  one  tiling  which  prevents, 
it's  another.  Lucille  must  have  every 
other  Sunday  moniing,  and  you  seem 
so  disajipointed  if  I  refuse  to  go  skat- 
ing or  canoeing  with  you  and  the  chil- 
dren on  the  fine  days  that  I  foohshly 
yield." 

"  And  you  the  daughter  of  a  deacon," 
I  continued,  unsparingly.  Let  me  state 
by  way  of  exi^lanation  that  Jo- 
sephine's late  father  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  jjiUars  of  the  re- 
ligious society  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

"  I  know,  I  know.  It  is  shame- 
ful. I — we  are  little  better  than 
heathens,  Fred.  Only  think  of  it, 
four  times  in  thi'ee  months ! "  she 
added,  glancing  at  the  tell  -  tale 
sheet.  "And  I  brought  uj)  to  go 
regularly  both  morning  and  after- 
noon in  addition  to  Sunday-school ! 
I  am  a  heathen  ;  and  as  for  you,  I 
don't  know  what  to  call  you !  "  she 
exclaimed,  ■with  a  sad,  reproachful 
smile. 

So  long  as  Josephine  was  con- 
tent to  berate  herself  without  in- 
cluding me  in  her  anathemas,  I 
had  been  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
what  she  said,  but  now  that  she 
seemed  disposed  to  drag  me  into 
the  conversation  I  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  reply  with  dig- 
nity : 

"Will  you  please  explain,  my 
dear,  why  it  is  that,  though  I  used  to  be 
a  regular  worshipper  before  we  became 
man  and  mfe,  I  have  almost  entirely 
ceased  to  attend  church  since  that 
time  ?  ^\nio  is  resjDonsible  for  the 
change,  I  wonder." 

There  is  a  jooint  beyond  which  it  is 
not  safe  to  prod  Josephine,  and  I  coulil 
sec  ri-M,,,  Il„.  r\],ivssi,.n  cf  lu-r  •■vc  tliat 
wcha:l  iva.-lM.l  iinn  this  iM-rasi,,,,.  Siir 
drew  Lcrsi  If  up  and  answered  liaughtily. 
"  I  have  heard  you  make  that  insinu- 
ation several  times  before,  Fred.  It  is 
not  merely  siUy,  it  is  disgraceful.  I 
keep  you  from  church '?  Don't  you 
know,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  quaver  of 
emotion,  "  that  your  refusal  to  go  is  a 
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source  of  genuine  grief  to  me,  and  that  I 
just  hate  to  go  alone '?  Don't  you  know 
that  T  should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  go  with  you  every  Sunday,  and  that  I 
am  ready  to  go  to  any  church  you  will 
select  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  doggedly,  "  I  am 
well  aware  that  you  would  prefer  to 
have  me  become  anything  rather  than 
remain — er — a  steadfast  worshipper  of 
nature. 

Josef)hine  made  a  little  gesture  of  im- 
patience such  as  my  well-worn  apotheo- 
sis of  nature  is  apt  to  evoke.  For  a  few 
moments  she  looked  as  though  she  were 
going  to  cry  ;  then,  with  an  almost  pas- 
sionate outburst,  she  exclaimed : 

"  You  will  promise  me,  Fred,  won't 
you,  that  when  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  understand  what  it  means 
not  to  go  to  church  you  will  go  too  ?  " 

Now,  it  may  be  that  my  response  at 
the  time  to  this  pathetic  appeal  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory  to  my  dar- 
ling ;  but  she  has  forgotten  her  fears 
and  her  tears  to-day  in  the  happy  con- 
sciousness that  as  surely  as  the  bells 
begin  to  ring  on  Sunday  morning  I  be- 
gin to  bmsh  my  silk  hat  with  the  fever- 
ish impatience  of  an  abandoned  church- 
goer. Punctuahty,  which  has  always 
seemed  to  Josephine   a  pitiful  sort  of 


virtue,  ranks  in  my  category  of  human 
conduct  almost  on  a  par  vnth  brotherly 
love,  and  I  am  apt  to  make  myself  and 
her  pretty  miserable  on  each  returning 
Sabbath  by  my  endeavors  to  get  the 
family  out  of  the  house  and  into  our 
pew  on  time.  It  is  only  by  bearing 
strictly  in  mind  what  day  it  is  that  I 
am  able  to  keejj  my  Hps  from  speaking 
guile  when  little  Fred  remembers  at 
the  last  moment  that  he  has  forgotten 
his  pocket-handkerchief  or  Josephine's 
glove  bursts  open  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing hastily  rammed  on  and  I  am  com- 
fielled  to  wait  while  she  sends  up  stairs 
for  a  fresh  pair.  You  should  see  how 
her  nostrils  swell  with  pride  as  we 
sweep  by  my  old  pal,  Nicholas  Long,  and 
his  wife,  who  are  manifestly  not  going 
to  church.  I  can  discern  on  Nick's 
face,  as  we  pass,  an  expression  which  is 
half  sardonic,  half  pitiful.  E\-idently 
he  has  not  forgotten  my  quondam  oft- 
repeated  vow  that  no  child  of  mine 
should  be  taught  the  orthodox  fairy 
tales  in  unlearning  which  I  had  spent 
some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life.  And 
now  I  am  a  recreant,  and  he  who  aided 
and  abetted  me  in  my  asseverations  of 
independence  remains  faithful.  Yes, 
but  Nick,  poor  fellow,  has  no  children. 


'  There  is  a  point  beyi 
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His  grin  seems  to  say,  "  See  what  you 
are  missing,  poor  old  patriarch  ;  Doro- 
thy and  I  are  off  for  a  ten-mile  tramp 
in  the  country." 

Yet,  despite  his  apparent  jubilation  of 
spiiit,  I  detect  a  longing  expression  in 
Dorothys  eyes  and  I  notice  that  she 
steals  a  second  glance  over  her  tailor- 
made  shoulder  at  little  Winona,  our 
youngest,  who  is  an  imcommonly  pretty 
child,  if  I  do  say  it. 

"  There  go  a  Ught-hearted,  honest 
couple  with  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions," I  remark  to  Josephine,  tenta- 
tively. "  Before  the  sermon  has  begun 
they  will  be  on  the  river  and  they  will 
come  home  dehghtfully  tired  just  in 
time  for  dinner." 

"  Light-hearted  ?  I  beUeve,  Fred, 
that  they  are  both  perfectly  miserable," 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  sweejDing  glance 
of  ijride  at  her  progeny.  "  I  was  think- 
ing just  before  you  spoke  how  much  I 
pitied  that  woman." 

I  can  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
Nick  Long  teUing  me  with  bubbling  ec- 
st.isA  shoith  .iftei  he  ^^ as  engaged,  that 
his  i.uhlove  liad.i  cleai,  anahtual  mind, 
ahnost   like   a   man's.      "  No  nonsense 


about  her,"  he  said.  "  She  sees  things 
just  as  they  are."  I  rather  got  the  im- 
pression at  the  time  that  he  intended 
thereby  to  insinuate  gently  but  jilainly 
that  he  was  a  far  luckier  dog  than  I  who 
had  married  a  woman  with  a  mind  con- 
spicuously feminine.  I  should  like  veiy 
much  to  know  whether,  if  Dorotliy  were 
to  be  blessed  with  children  after  all, 
Nick  would  have  to  go  to  church. 


Not  onlj'  have  I  lost  moral  courage  in 
the  matter  of  some  of  my  deepest  con- 
victions, but  I  notice  also  with  conster- 
nation that  my  physical  bravei-y  is  ebb- 
ing away  as  my  years  increase.  I  have 
drawn  the  hne,  for  example,  squarely  and 
tautly  on  bui-glars.  One  night  not  verj' 
long  since  I  was  awakened  by  noise  and, 
after  listening,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  proceeded  from  house-breakers. 
I  shipped  out  of  bed  stealthily  and  put 
my  ear  to  the  bolted  chamber  door  in 
order  to  confirm  my  conviction.  My 
movements  aroused  Josephine,  who  sat 
up  in  bed  and  asked  hoarsely  what  the 
matter  was.  I  put  my  finger  on  my 
lips  quite  irrelevantlj',  for  it  was  pitch 
dark. 

"  Fred,    are    there   burglars   in    the 
house  ?  "  .she  gasped. 
"  Sh  !     Yes." 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Fred  ?  Oh,  you 
mus'n't  go  down  and  expose  youi-self  on 
any  account."  She  was  evidently  vei-y 
much  agitated.  "  Promise  me  that  you 
wiU  not." 

Having  asceriained  that  the  door  was 
secure  I  walked  across  the  room  and 
turned  on  the  electric  hght.  Josephine 
was  sitting  bolt  upright, 
quivering  with  excitement. 
Her  eyes  followed  my  ev- 
ery movement,  as,  having 
shipped  on  my  trousers  and 
a  pair  of  boots,  I  began  to 
look  around  me,  trampling 
sturdily. 

"  Fred,  they'll  hear  you 
if  you  make  such  a  noise," 
said  my  wife,  in  an  ago- 
nized whisper. 

"  I  fei-vently  trust  so,"  I 
retorted.  "  That's  whj'  I'm 
doing  it." 

As  I  spoke  my  eye  ht  at 
last  on  something  adapted 
to  my  pui-jjose.  I  had  l)ccn 
trying  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  a 
wash  basin,  and  I  seized  with  grateful 
eagerness  the  jiair  of  Indian  clubs  which 
offered  themselves  and,  lifting  thoiii  to 
the  level  of  my  brow,  let  them  fall  clam- 
orously on  the  floor.  The  welkin  rang, 
so  to  speak,  and  I  sank  -with  neiwous  ex- 
haustion into  an  arm-chair. 

The  house  seemed  deathly  stiU  and  it 
struck  me  that  Josei^hine  on  her  part 
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was  ominously  quiet.  When  she  spoke 
at  last  it  was  to  ask  : 

"  Haven't  you  a  pistol?  " 

"Yes,  deal-." 

"  Ai-e  you  going  to  let  them  take  ev- 
erything ?  " 

"  It  is  for  them  to  decide,  darling." 

"  But,  Fred " 

Josephine  did  not  finish  her  sentence. 
The  words  she  uttered  were,  however,  so 
full  of  poignant  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment that  I  felt  constrained  to  inquire 
with  a  guilty  attempt  at  nonchalance  : 

"  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to 
have  me  do  ?  " 

"  You  are  the  best  judge,  of  course," 
she  answered,  coldly.  "  Only,  do  you 
think  it  is  the  usual  way  ?  " 

"  The  usual  way  ?  "  I  echoed.  Among 
the  few  points  in  Josephine's  character 
which  irritate  me  is  her  weakness  for 
custom,  and  it  is  growing  on  her.  "  No, 
I  suppose  that  the  correct  social  thing 
would  have  been  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  banisters  in  my  nightgown  with 
a  lighted  candle  and  make  a  target  of 
myself." 

"  Why  did  you  buy  a  pistol,  then  ?  " 
inquired  my  better  half. 

"  So  that  the  children  needn't  shoot 
themselves  with  it  after  it  was  locked 
up  and  the  cartridges  carefully  hidden," 
I  replied,  with  levity.  We  were  both  so 
heated  that  we  had  practically  forgotten 
that  flat  burglary  was  supposed  to  be 
going  on. 

"  You  didn't  use  to  talk  in  that  way," 
said  Josephine,  with  slow  i^recision.  "  I 
only  hojoe,  Fred,  for  your  sake  that  peo- 
ple won't  hear  about  this." 

"  They  will  not,  certainly,  unless  you 
teU  them,  Josephine." 

"  TeU  them  ?  I  wouldn't  mention 
what  has  happened  for  the  world,"  she 
answered,  looking  at  me  with  a  sort  of 
sorrox\'ful  disdain.  Thus  is  it  that  the 
ideals  which  w(5nien  form  concerning  us 
are  one  by  one  shattered !  I  am  sure 
that  Josephine  would  have  been  incon- 
solable had  I  fallen  a  victim  to  the  bul- 
let of  a  house-breaker.  You  will  recall 
that  her  first  impulse  was  to  prevent  me 
from  exposing  myself  for  the  sake  of  the 
solid  silver  sei-vicc.  She  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  I  would  slip  the  bolt 
and  go  jjart  way  down  stairs,  at  least, 
pistol  in  hand,  and  she  had  wished  to 


caution  me  against  undue  rashness. 
Consequently,  it  was  a  nide  blow  to  her 
sensibilities  to  find  that  I  was  such  a 
craven.  She  cared  no  more  for  our 
apostle  sjjoons  and  gold-lined  vegetable 
dishes  than  I  did  ;  it  was  the  j^rinciple 
of  the  thing  which  distressed  her.  Why 
had  I  bought  a  six-shooter  shortly  after 
our  marriage  except  to  be  equipped  for 
just  such  an  emergency '?     It  did  cer- 


tainly seem  that  I  was  bound  by  all  the 
laws  of  custom  to  pop  at  least  once  over 
the  banisters,  even  though  I  took  no 
aim  and  scurried  back  into  my  bedroom 
immediately  after.  That  would  have 
satisfied  her,  she  subsequently  admit- 
ted to  me ;  but  to  drop  a  pair  of  Indian 
clubs  on  the  floor  in  order  to  make  a 
clatter  could  be  regarded  as  little  less 
than  pusillanimous,  philosoj^hy  or  no 
philosophy. 

We  have  talked  it  over  many  times 
since,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
jjlaiu  to  her  that  in  the  process  of  evo- 
lution thinking  men  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  husband  and  father 
who  chops  logic  at  dead  of  night  with 
an  accomplished  bm-glar  on  the  wi-ong 
side  of  his  chamber  door  is  akin  to  a 
lunatic.  She  hstens  to  my  arguments 
attentively,  and  she  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  admit  that  there  is  more  to  be 
said  in  my  behalf  than  she  thought  at 
first  ;  but  I  remember  that  the  last  time 
we  conversed  upon  the  subject  she  shook 
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ber  liead  -n-ith  the  air  of  a  woman  who,  occiirred  to  me,  I  must  ennfoss,  n 

in  Kpitc  of  everything,  is  still  of  the  same  was  making  bold  to  inciuiic   \vli\ 

opinion,  and  she  murmured  gently  :  two  boys  could  not  coutiimc  tn  uc 

"  As  I  told  you  before,  Fred,  if  you  one  room  and  their  sisters  anotLL-r 


had   fired   once   over   the   banisters,   I 
would  say  nothing." 

"  But  I  might  have  been  killed 
maimed  for  Ufe  as  a  oonseqvience, 
blurted,  feelingly. 


the  past,  when  Josei^hine  added,  in  an 

awful  whisjjer : 

"  Besides,  the  house  is  overinin  with 

cockroaches.      Now   mind,    Fred,"   she 

continued,  with  an  imperative  frown, 
"  that  is  a  matter  which  is 
not  to  be  repeated  to  any- 
one." 

"  "WTiy  should  I  wish  to 
repeat  it  ?  "  I  asked,  meek- 

ly- 

"  I  never  know  before- 
hand what  you  mU  repeat 
and  what  you  wiU  not.  I 
should  expect  to  hear  from 
Jemima  BoUes  the  next 
time  we  met  that  you  had 
confided  it  to  her  husband, 

You  may  remember  that  I  have  four  childrer,  and    f)0sitively  I    dou't    Care 

to  have  her  know.     Then, 
Josephine  looked  a  little  grave,  as  she  too,"    Josephine    continued,    with    the 
is  apt  to  do  at  any  suggestion  of  my  manner  of  one  selecting  a  few  of  many 
sudden   taking   off,   but   with   a   sweet  grievances  to  air,  "  I  haven't  an  inch  of 
sigh  she  answered,  succinctly  :  unoccupied  closet  room  ;  and,  moreover, 
"  There  are  certain  risks  in  this  world  you  remember,  Fred,  that  the  plumber 
that  a  man  has  to  take."  said  the  last  time  he  was  here  that  by 
good  rights  the  plumbing  ought  all  to 
be  renewed."     My  wife  dwelt  on  these 
II.  concluding  words  with  insinuating  em- 
l^hasis.     She  knows  that  I  am  daft,  as 
You  may  remember  that  I  have  four  she  caUs  it,  on  two  points,  closing  win- 
children  :   my   namesake   Fred,   David,  dows  on  the   eve  of  a  thimder-shower 
who  was  christened  in  honor  of  his  ma-  and  defective  drainage, 
ternal  grandfather,  Josephine,  or  Josie  "  He  said  that  we  could  manage  very 
as  we  call  her  in  order  not  to  confound  well  for  some  time  longer  without  the 
her  with  her  mother,  and  Winona,  the  slightest  real  risk,"  I  answered,  dought- 
baby  of  the  family.      We   have   lately  ily. 

moved  into  another  house.      The    old  Josephine's  lower  lip  trembled.    Pres- 

one  would  not  hold  us  any  longer.     At  ently  she  bnrst  out,  as  though  she  had 

least  Josephine  declared  that  it  would  resolved  to  thi-ow  feline  argument  and 

not   shortly   after   the    agents    of    the  sophistic  persuasion  to  the  winds,  "  I 

Board  of   Health  fumigated  the  estab-  am  just  tired  of  this  house,  Fred,  and  I 

lishment   with   sulphm-   to   kill   scarlet  should  like  to  move  to-morrow.     It  is 

fever   gei-ms.       She    said   it  would    be  pitifully  small   and    disgustingly  dirty 

cheaper  to  move  than  to  buy  new  wall-  with   dirt  that  I  can't  get  rid  of,  and 

papers   and  wndow-shades.      When   I  everything  about  it  is  old  as  the  hills, 

asked  how  this  could  be  she  waxed  a  It  has  never  been  the  same  since  that 

little  wroth  at  what  she  called  my  den-  fall  of  soot.     If  I  am  obliged  to  hve  in 

sity,  and  asked  if  I  did  not  appreciate  it  I  shall  have  to,  but  I  am  sure  that  a 

that   we   should  have  to  move   at  any  new,  clean  house  would  add  ten  years 

rate  in  a  year  or  two  in  order  to  pro-  to  my  life." 

vide    the    children     with     a    bedroom  "  jehosaphat !  "  I  added,  startled  by 

apiece.     The  necessity  for  this  had  not  this  appeal  into  borrowing   the   latest 
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expletive  from  the  vocabulary  of  my 
eldest  son,  at  which*  Josephine  bridled 
for  an  instant,  thinking  that  she  had 
detected  blasphemy.  When  it  dawned 
upon  her  that  the  phrase  in  question 
was  only  one  of  those  hybrid,  meaning- 
less objurgations,  the  use  of  which  will 
scarcely  justify  a  lectui'e,  my  darUng 
gulped  dismally  and  waited  for  me  to 
go  on. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  gradu- 
ally evolved  tendency  of  mine  not  to  go 
on  when  I  am  expected  to  was  what 
first  prompted  my  wife  to  dub  me  a 
philosopher.  She  fancies,  dear  soul, 
that  she  is  a  loser  by  this  lately  devel- 
oped proclivity  to  seek  refuge  in  silence 
on  the  occasions  when  she  or  the  chil- 
dren sweef)  down  upon  me  mth  some 
hair-lifting  j)roject  which  craves  an  im- 
mediate decision.  But  she  is  in  eiioi 
It  is  ti-ue  there  are  times  when  the 
sweet  onslaught  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  my  hoiise  and  their  mothei  has 
brought  the  old  man  to  teims  on  the 
spot,  and  wrung  from  him  an  immedi- 
ate permission  to  do  or  to  spend  ,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  Josephine  -who  m 
spite  of  her  cunning  is  no  philosophei, 
and  her  offspring  little  reahze  how  often 
their  feehngs  have  been  saved  fiom  Ixe- 
eration  by  this  trick  of  mine  (she  calls  it 
a  trick)  of  saying  nothing  until  I  have 
had  time  for  reflection.  No  man  is  so 
wise  as  his  wife  and  children  combined, 
but  it  takes  him  a  little  while  to  find  it 
out ;  and  I  have  discovered  that  to  chew 
a  matter  over  and  over  is  the  surest  way 
to  avoid  promulgating  a  stern  refusal. 

So  it  was  in  this  instance.  Had  I 
uttered  the  words  which  rose  to  my 
Hps,  I  should  have  felt  obliged  to  in- 
form Josephine  that,  her  premature 
taking  off  to  the  contraiy  notwith- 
standing, to  move  into  another  house 
was  out  of  the  question  and  totally 
unnecessary.  How  could  I  afford  to 
move?  Why  should  we  move?  The 
dear  old  house  where  we  had  passed  so 
many  joyous  years  and  which  Joseph- 
ine used  to  say  was  extraordinarily 
convenient !  I  remember  that  I  be- 
came successively  irate,  pathetic,  and 
bumptious  in  my  secret  soul.  I  said 
to  myself  stoutly  that  it  was  all  non- 
sense, and  that  by  means  of  a  httle 
fresh  paint  and  new  coverings  for  the 


dining-room  chairs,  we  should  be  haji- 
py  where  we  were  for  another  five  years. 
Cockroaches  ?  Bah  !  Was  there  not 
insect  joowder  ? 

The  married  man  who  knows  in  his 
secret  soul  that  he  cannot  altbrd  to 
move  and  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
that  nothing  on  earth  shall  induce  him 
to,  is  terribly  morose  for  the  first  few 
weeks  after  his  ^dfe  has  unbosomed 
herself  upon  the  subject.  He  peruses 
•with  a  savage  frown  the  real  estate  col- 
umns of  the  daily  newspapers,  while  he 
mutters  vicious  sentences  such  as,  "  I'll 
be  blessed  if  I  will !  "  or  "  not  if  I  know 
myself,  and  I  think  I  do  1  "  He  ob- 
serves moodily  everv  house  in  process 
of  erection,  and  scrntiiii/.<'s  those  "  to 
let"  with  an  animosity  mil  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  determination  to  jjut 
his  foot  down  foi  once  and  cmsh  the 
whole  pioject  m  the  bud.     Why  is  it 


that  he  slyly  visits  after  business  hours 
the  outlying  section  of  the  city,  where 
the  newest  and  most  desirable  resi- 
dences are  offered  at  fashionable  prices  ? 
Why  at  odd  moments  does  he  make 
rows  of  figures  on  available  scraps  of 
paper  and  on  the  blotter  at  his  office, 
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aiiil  abstractcilly  compute  interest  on 
viuious  sums  at  four  and  a  half  and 
tive  per  cent.  ?  Why  ?  Because  the 
leaven  of  his  ^vife's  threat  that  her  life 
will  be  shortened  is  working  in  his 
bosom  and  he  beholds  her  in  his  rest- 
less dreams  crushed  to  death  beneath 
a  mj-riad  of  water-bugs,  all  for  the  lack 
of  an  inch  of  closet-room.  "Why  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  haunted  iserisetually  by  the 
countenances  of  his  daughters,  on  which 
he  reads  sorrow-fully  written  that  they 
are  wasting  away  for  lack  of  the  bed- 
chamber apiece  promised  them  by  their 
mother.  Why  ?  Because,  in  brief,  he 
is  a  philosopher,  and  recognizes  that 
■nhat  is  to  be  is  to  be,  and  that  it  is 
easier  to  dam  up  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  with  bulrushes  (to  adopt  an  ele- 
gant and  well-seasoned  exemplar  of  im- 


possibdit-^ )  tlun  to  check  the  jDrogress 
of  iiiatf  in  il  ]ii  idc 

'^"'ii'  1  111  iiMinths  aftei  Josephine's 
anjiciinii  ( iiK  111  (hit  she  would  live  ten 
years  1  m^c  i  ( ls(  wheie,  I  letumed  home 
one  nltemoon  with  what  she  subse- 
cjuenth  stigmatized  as  a  sly  expression 
ibout  the  coineis  of  my  mcmth.  I 
doubt  it  I  did  look  &h,  loi  I  piide  my- 
self on  my  abihty  to  (ontiol  my  feat- 
ures  when   it  is  necessary.     However 


that  may  be,  having  persuaded  Joseph- 
ine to  take  a  walk, 'I  conducted  her  to 
the  door  of  a  newly  finished  house  in 
the  fashionable  quarter. 

"  It  might  be  amusing  to  go  in  and 
look  it  over,"  I  murmured.  "I  should 
rather  like  to  see  the  ramifications  of  a 
modern  house." 

Josephine,  albeit  a  little  sui-jDrised, 
was  enraptured.  She  promptly  took 
the  lead  and  I  tramped  at  her  side  re- 
ligiously from  cellar  to  attic,  while  she 
peeped  into  all  the  closets  and  investi- 
gated the  laundry  and  kitchen  accom- 
modations and  drew  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  fm-nace  and  the  ice-chest 
would  be  amjily  separated. 

"  You  know,  Fred,  that  in  our  house 
they  are  side  by  side  and  we  use  a 
scandalous  amount  of  ice  as  a  conse- 
cjuenee,"  she  said,  hooking  her  arm  in 
mine  lovingly. 

"  The  whole  house  strikes  me  as  very 
well  arranged,"  I  retorted,  in  a  bluff 
tone,  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  saw 
through  her  blandishments.  I  think 
she  apjireciated  this.  Nevertheless,  a 
few  minutes  later  wlien  we  were  on  the 
dining-room  story,  she  i-ubbed  her  head 
against  my  shoulder  and  said,  "  Just  see 
what  a  love  of  a  pantry,  Fred.  Mine  is 
a  hole  compared  to  it.  Sei-vants  in  a 
house  like  this  would  never  leave  one. 
And  do  look  at  this  ceiUng.  It  is  sim- 
ple, l)ut  divinely  clean  and  ai^propri- 
ate." 

"  It  is  well  enough,"  said  I,  coldly. 
After  indulging  in  various  other  rapt- 
ures to  which  I  seemed  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear,  and  examining  everything  to  her 
heart's  discontent,  Josejihine  moved 
toward  the  front  door  with  a  sigh. 
Then  it  was  that  I  remarked : 

"  So  the  house  suits  you,  my  dear  ?  " 
"  It  is  ideal,"  she  murmured,  "  simjjly 
ideal." 

"  There  are  things  about  it  which  I 
don't  fancy  altogether,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  Fred,  if  we  only  had  a  house 
Hke  it,  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied." 

"Should  you?  It  is  yours,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Don't  be  unkind,  Fred." 
"  It  is  yom-s,"  I  repeated,  a  little  more 
explicitly. 

Josephine  devoured  me  with  inquir- 
ing eyes.     As  she  gazed,  the  expression 
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of  my  countenance  brought  the  blood 
to  her  cheeks  and  she  cried  with  the 
plaintiveness  of  a  wounded  animal, 
"  What  do  you  mean,  dear?  It  is  cniel 
of  you  to  make  sport  of  me." 

"I  am  not  making  sport  of  you,  Jo- 
sejDhine.  The  house  is  yours  —  ours. 
I  bought  it  yesterday.  Here  is  the 
deed,  if  you  mistrust  me,"  I  continued, 
solemnly  drawing  from  my  jjocket  the 
document  in  question. 

Josephine  took  it  Uke  one  dazed. 
She  looked  from  me  to  it  and  back 
again  from  it  to  me,  then  with  a  joyous 
laugh  she  exclaimed,  "  Really  ?  It  is 
really  tnie  ?  Oh,  Fred,  you  are  an  an- 
gel !"" 

"No,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  as  she 
flung  her  arms  about  my  neck — for  she 
does  so  still  once  in  a  while — "I  am 
merely  a  philosopher  who  has  learned 
to  recognize  that  what  must  be  must 
be." 

My  wife  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
her  own  mysterious  mental  processes  to 
take  note  of  or  analyze  this  observa- 
tion. For  a  few  moments  she  was  lost 
in  a  brown  study,  and  gazed  about  her 
with  a  glance  that  sti-uck  me  as  some- 
what critical. 

"You  are  an  angel,  Fred,"  she  re- 
peated, iniminantly.  "  You  took  me  in 
sjslendidly,  didn't  you?  And  to  think 
of  your  doing  it  all  by  yoiu'self !  " 

She  wandered  back  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  thence  to  the  hall,  where  she 
stood  peering  up  the  stairway  at  the 
skylight.  "  Yes,"  she  continued  pres- 
ently, in  a  judicial,  contemplative  tone, 
"  I  think  it  will  do  very  well,  on  the 
whole.  I  am  not  perfectly  sui-e  that 
the  laundress  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  laundry,  and  I  don't 
see  exactly,  Fred,  what  you  are  to  do  for 
a  dressing-room,  when  we  have  more 
than  one  visitor.  I  am  out  of  conceit 
with  the  tinting  of  the  drawing-room 
ceiling,  and — and  several  of  the  mantel- 
pieces are  hideous.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dining-room  is  jjerfectly  love- 
ly, there  is  no  end  of  closet-room,  and 
the  kitchen  is  a  gem.  Oh,  thank  you, 
Fred,  thank  you  ever  so  much.  I  really 
never  expected  that  we  could  afford  to 
leave  the  dear  old  house.  It  wiU  almost 
break  my  heart  to  leave  it,  too,  although 
it  is  so  dirty." 


Josephine's  guns  were  spiked,  as  it 
were.  Having  declared  that  the  house 
was  ideal,  she  was  barred  from  utterly 
blasting  it  in  the  next  breath.  To  tell 
the  ti-uth,  I  felt  as  a  consequence  decid- 
edly perky  and  inclined  to  perfoim  the 


double  shuffle  or  something  of  the  sort 
quite  out  of  keejiing  -ndth  the  traditional 
repose  of  a  philosopher.  It  was  so  ob- 
vious to  me  that  I  had  escaped  weeks, 
if  not  months,  of  misery  by  the  ruse 
which  I  had  adopted  that  I  was  fain  to 
dance  with  joy.  Had  I  allowed  Joseph- 
ine to  pick  out  a  house  she  would  have 
felt  obliged,  even  though  she  was  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  first  she  saw,  to 
inspect  from  top  to  bottom  every  other 
in  the  market  for  fear  that  she  might  see 
something  which  pleased  her  better  and 
I  should  have  been  comijelled  to  accom- 
pany her.  There  are  a  few  advantages 
after  aU  in  being  of  a  i:)hilosophic  turn 
of  mind. 

And  here  is  another  bit  of  philosophy 
for  you  which  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
is  sound.  A  woman  adroitly  handled 
will  permit  her  husband  to  choose  a  new 
unfurnished  house  for  her  without  seri- 


TO'MORROIV. 


tocbuiquc  rather  than  in  tlic  subject  professional  authority  ?  When  great- 
matter  of  the  jjoiirait."  j^randfather  and  great  -  grandmother 
"  Precisely,"  said   Josejihiue,    trium-    Plunkett  came  back  to  us  at  the  end  of 

a  month  they  were  newly  varnished 
and  in  blight,  tasteful  frames,  and 
no  one  would  ever  have  detected 
that  the  old  gentleman's  ejea  did 
not  resemble  each  other  closely. 
Since  then  I  have  often  heard  Jo- 
sephine declare  her  gratitude  that 
she  did  not  allow  my  scjueamish- 
ness  to  prevent  her  from  giving 
the  children  and  people  generally 
the  correct  impression  of  a  man 
who  was  eminent  in  his  day  and 
generation.  Indeed,  I  have  heard 
her  call  the  attention  of  -sasitors  to 
tlie  strong  similarity  about  the  brow 
and  eyes  which  our  second  son  Da- 
vid bears  to  his  great-grandfather, 
High  Sheriif  Plunkett,  and  I  do 
not  question  in  the  least  that  she 
believes  the  cas-t  in  the  old  gentle- 
man's optic  never  to  have  existed 
save  in  the  original  jiortrait  jjaiut- 
er's  imagination.  I  must  admit  that, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  made 
by  local  talent  in  my  ancestor's  phys- 

^  iognomy,  I  am  occasionally  struck 
myseK  with  the  strong  resemblance 
specified    by    Josephine  ;    and    the 

longer  I  live  the  less  doubt  I  have  that 

she  is  a  far  cleverer  person  than  your 

humble  servant. 


-%^, 


>rd   her  call  the  attenfit 


ishautly.     "  Besides,  Mr.  Binkey  says  it 
needs  varnishing." 
What   can  one  s 


the   teeth   of 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO-MORROW. 
?i'  J-F.  G.  Till!  Tassi'l  Siitpheit. 


Where  the  sea  meets  with  the  river 
She  stands  and  looks  out  afar ; 

In  her  eyes  a  light  that  ever 
Changeth  as  doth  a  star. 

On  her  lips  the  sudden  shiver 
Of  waves  on  a  hidden  bar. 


THE   HAUNT  OF  THE   PLATYPUS. 

B\>  Sidiiev  Dickinson. 


j|OWN  in  Gipi^slaud,  the 
•licerfullest  district  of 
Victoria,  where  ridjSfes 
ithed  with  variegated 
forests  send  down  peren- 
1  streams  to  refresh 
tlio  flocks  iuid  licrds  that  sprinkle  the 
broad,  tree  -  studded  plains,  the  river 
Avon  winds  leisurely  into  Lake  Welling- 
ton between  league-long  ranks  of  bris- 
tling reeds.  The  current  is  almost  im- 
perceptible, save  in  flood-time,  when  the 
melting  snows  at  its  source  swell  the 
tide  into  a  muddy  current  that  over- 
flows for  miles  the  flat  country  through 
which  it  twists  and  turns.  Its  banks 
are  steej)  and  clayey,  and  its  color,  show- 
ing reflections  from  the  muddy  bottom, 
and  stained  with  the  astringent  juice  of 
gum  and  wattle,  is  of  a  ruddy  brown, 
in  which  are  seen  glints  of  gold  when 
the  surface  is  ruined  by  the  wind.  Here 
and  there  the  banks  have  given  way, 
and  half-sunken  trees  catching  in  their 
branches  the  debris  and  silt  of  many 
floods  —  a  favorite  perch  for  basking 
cormorants — have  heljDed  to  form  deejj 
pools  and  slow  eddies,  wherein  the  mat- 
ted leaves  of  glistening  water-plants 
cluster,  spreading  over  the  surface  a 
screen  much  loved  by  lurking  black- 
fish,  and  affording  cover  to  the  lairs  of 
the  water-rat  and  the  Platypus. 

The  massive  boles  of  ancient  euca- 
lypti, still  showing  the  long,  ellij^tical 
scars  where  some  far-away  aborigi- 
nal, with  flint  tomahawk  and  wedges, 
stripped  off  the  bark  to  make  his  rude 
canoe,  lean  far  over  the  water  from 
either  bank,  and,  nearly  meeting  in 
mid  -  current,  cast  a  deeper  shadow 
upon  the  opacity  of  the  stream  :  above 
everything  broods  a  strange  half-twi- 
light, friendly  to  all  the  semi-noctur- 
nal animals  and  birds  that  form  so 
large  a  part  of  Australia's  remarkable 
fauna.  Here,  on  moonlight  nights,  the 
'possums  may  be  found  foraging  amid 
the  branches  of  the  she-oaks  —  those 
weird  plants  which,  even  in  the  hot 
noontides,  when   the    wind   cannot  be 


felt  upon  the  cheek,  repeat  in  their  vi- 
brating leaves  a  murmur  like  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  sea — and  the  striped 
and  spotted  native  cats  conducting  their 
sinister  hunt  for  drowsy  birds.  Here 
the  bittern  booms  in  the  sedges,  and 
the  "  Mopoke,"  or  giant  night-jar, 
swooping  on  noiseless  vsing,  utters  its 
ghostly  complaint  in  the  very  ear  of  the 
startled  fisherman  as  he  watches  his 
dim  float  for  the  bite  of  the  huge  eels 
that  glide  sluggishly  over  the  muddy 
bottom.  In  the  daytime  the  tree-tops 
are  a-flutter  with  the  brilliant  wings  of 
parrots  and  lorrykeets,  whose  sj^lendid 
tints  look  cheap  in  cage  or  cabinet  when 
comjjared  with  their  harmonious  con- 
trasts to  the  dull  crimson  and  ashy 
green  of  the  gum  leaves.  Cockatoos 
with  suljihur-yellow  crests  stream  over- 
head, looking  like  old  ivory  carvings 
against  the  blue  as  the  sunlight  strikes 
through  their  plumage,  and  the  call  of 
the  black  swan — a  "  honk  "  like  that  of 
the  migrating  American  wild  -  goose, 
but  more  trumpet-like  and  sonorous- 
floats  down  from  a  trailing,  smoke-like 
line  so  high  in  air  as  to  be  almost  in- 
visible, as  it  drifts  slowly  towaixl  the 
sedges  of  Lake  Wellington.  A  flash  of 
mingled  blue,  orange,  and  red,  dujiU- 
cated  by  reflection  in  the  water,  shows 
where  the  lovely  azure  kingfisher  has 
darted  by,  and,  following  his  flight 
down  the  ixmbrageous  tunnel  into  the 
sunlight  beyond,  you  see  in  the  yellow 
reeds  the  gleam  of  the  paradise  war- 
bler's sapphire  and  turquoise  plumage, 
and  the  glistening  j^nrple  back,  and 
carmine  legs  and  beak,  of  the  porjjhyry 
coot,  as  he  paddles  for  snails  and  worms 
amid  the  tangle  of  water-weeds. 

Amid  such  surroundings  and  associ- 
ations the  Platypus  establishes  his  do- 
main—himself the  strangest  of  many 
strange  neighbors.  For  unknown  ages 
he  and  his  kind  have  led  here  their  tpxiet 
and  inoflensive  lives,  undisturbed  by 
any  natural  enemies,  and,  until  modei'ii 
luxury  discovered  in  their  skins  a  means 
of  artificial  decoration,  knowing  no  more 
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of  the  innate  antagonism  of  man  toward 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  animal  king- 
dom than  was  to  be  gained  from  tlie 
occasional  thrust  of  the  blackfellow's 
spear  of  bone  and  reed.  It  is  less  than 
a  century  since  the  European  hunted 
the  Plat\i3us  to  his  lair,  the  first  pub- 
lished account  of  him  having  appeared 
in  the  Xuliirali.'<l's  Mixrdhuxj  of  Lon- 
don, in  17'J9.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  eliect  that  was  made  upon 
the  first  discoverer  of  this  animated 
paradox— than  which  nature  furnishes 
nothing  more  anomalous,  in  its  com- 
bination of  duck-like  mandibles  and 
webbed  feet  (the  latter  further  equipped 
with  spurs  like  the  game-fowl,  and 
claws  like  the  true  burrowing  quadru- 
peds), mole-like  eyes  and  otter-like  fur, 
body  of  musquash,  and  tail  of  beaver. 
One  who  was  addicted  to  his  cups  might 
recognize  in  the  creature  merely  the 
figment  of  an  alcoholized  brain,  and  an 
artist  regard  him  as  the  prototj-jie  of 
one  or  another  of  those  uncanny  mon- 
sters which  sjjrawl  ujiou  the  floor  of  St. 
Anthony's  cave  in  Teniers's  bizarre  pict- 
ures of  the  temptation  of  that  holy 
character.  Our  earliest,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  our  sole  accounts  of  the  Platj-- 
pus  are  confined  to  bald  and  literal  de- 
scriptions of  his  ai^pearance  and  habitat, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  is  confined 
to  Tasmania  and  the  southern  districts 
of  Australia  ;  and,  although  his  race  has 
been  thought  to  embrace  two  or  three 
species,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  to 
consist  of  only  one. 

You  may  repair  many  times  to  the  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  the  Platypus  before  you 
see  him,  and  to  discover  the  retreat  to 
which  he  modestly  retires  on  obser\-ing 
your  presence  is  a  task  impossible,  ex- 
cept bv  accident,  to  any  other  than  a 
blackfellow.  To  these  'ciiniiing  hunt- 
ers, however,  there  arc  im  secrets  of 
beast  or  bird  ;  their  uiieiiiiig  instinct 
tells  them  when  the  Platypus,  diving 
near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  is  in  quest 
of  food,  or  when  he  is  seeking  the  sub- 
nierge<l  entrance  to  his  burrow  ;  and 
they  will  advise  you  either  where  to 
point  your  gun  in  expectation  of  the 
animal's  reappearance,  or  where  to  dig 
in  the  bank  in  confidence  of  striking 
the  grass-lined  nest  wherein  he  dwells 
and  rears  his  remarkable  family.     Of- 


ten, when  preparing  to  fire  at  the  rii)i)le 
which  marked  the  progress  of  a  Platy- 
pus in  mid-stream,  my  aboriginal  guide 
would  dissuade  me,  and,  pointing  to  a 
gentle  swirl  under  the  bank  near  by, 
say:  "Too  far.  You  wait.  He  dive 
by'm-by,  come  up  there  "  —  and  the 
event  was  invariably  as  foretold. 
Shooting  Plat}i>us  is  not  so  easy  as  the 
sluggish,  sleepy  look  of  the  animal 
might  lead  one  to  sui^i^ose,  and  the 
novice  will  waste  many  cartridges  be- 
fore he  secures  his  first  siiecimen.  The 
Platyi^us  swims  low  in  the  water,  jjad- 
dling  gently  with  his  pliant  feet,  and 
shomng  above  the  surface  only  his 
shining  black  bill,  and  a  trace  of  the 
fur  on  his  back,  w^hich  on  land  glistens 
like  satin,  but  in  the  river  looks  as 
loose  and  sodden  as  that  of  a  drowned 
kitten.  Joined  to  the  inconsijicuous- 
ness  of  his  ajspearance  is  his  agility  in 
diving  ;  like  the  grebe  and  musk-duck, 
which  share  his  aqueous  home,  he  will 
often  disapi^ear  at  the  flash  of  a  gun, 
and  leave  the  shot  to  tear  up  the  water 
at  the  spot  where  he  has  gone  down. 
The  grebe  and  musk-duck,  compelled 
to  rise  again  for  air,  may  be  secured  by 
rapid  and  continuous  firing,  but  one 
shot  at  a  Platji^us  is  all  that  is  allowed, 
since  it  makes  for  the  shelter  of  the 
bank  at  once,  and  may  not  venture 
forth  again  for  hours.  His  method  of 
diving,  however,  is  occasionally  fatal. 
He  does  not  sink  deftly,  like  the  wily 
water-rat,  lea-i'ing  only  a  ripple  l.)ehiud, 
but  dashes  down,  head-foremost,  in  a 
splashing,  half-somersault,  in  which  the 
rushing  shot  sometimes  catches  him 
midway,  and  leaves  him  rocking  on  the 
waves,  which  his  motions  and  the  show- 
er of  lead  have  joined  to  occasion. 

At  the  best.  Platypus  hunting  re- 
quires as  quick  an  eye  and  hand  a.s 
shooting  woodcock  in  close  cover,  for 
the  animal  rarely  stays  upon  the  sur- 
face more  than  a  second,  to  take  air, 
and  ilis,i|i]M  ,irs  in  search  of  his  food, 
only  to  iise  .ijain  in  some  entii-ely  un- 
expected (iiiaiter.  Another  difficulty 
is  found  in  the  fact  tliat  lie  sel,l..iii 
ventures  from  home  exce])t  iliimi'j  tin' 
early  morning  and  late  evemne- 1  \n  ili-ht. 
when  the  shadows  on  the  water  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  see  him.  I  once 
saw  one  turn  up  at  mid-day,  in  brilliant 
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sunlight,  near  the  boat  iu  wLicli  I  was 
sitting,  while  my  companions  had  start- 
ed to  make  a  detour  through  the  forest 
to  cut  off  a  jsair  of  black  swans  that 
were  resting  in  a  bend  of  the  stream — 
and  was  so  startled  by  the  unexpected 
sight  that  I  missed  him  clean,  although 
the  ojiportunity  oft'ei-ed  one  of  the  very 
best  shots  I  ever  had  at  a  Platypus.  I 
secured  the  united  anathemas  of  my 
companions,  however,  for  the  swans 
took  a  hint  from  the  report  of  the  gun, 
and  were  a  mile  off  wlien  the  stalkers 
came  out  upon  the  bank  near  the  point 
where    they    had    been    floating.       In 


times  of  flood  the  Platypiis  doubtless 
drowned  out  of  the  burrow,  may  be 
seen  floating  about  at  almost  any  hour 
of  the  day,  but,  ordinarily,  he  is  noc- 
turnal in  his  habits  and  spends  the 
hours  of  sunlight  in  modest  seclusion. 
A  certain  amount  of  light,  however, 
seems  essential  to  his  complete  enjoy- 
ment, and  he  is  most  active  on  moon- 
light nights,  when  rii^i^les  of  silver 
traced  across  the  deep  reaches  of  the 
stream  show  his  jjrogress  iu  j)ursuit  of 
the  worms  and  aquatic  insects  which 
chiefly  compose  his  bill  of  fare.  In  this 
quest  he   sometimes  falls  afoul  of  the 
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night  Hues  haited  for  eels,  niid  is  drawn 
ashore  drowned  in  the  morning,  while 
in  the  mountain  streams  miners  often 
tind  him  imi)risoned  in  their  sluice- 
boxes,  into  which  he  has  .Iriltcd  din- 
ing his  midnight  quests,  and  llli-^sl'd 
the  way  of  escape.  'Whulcsalc  slaugh- 
ter by  skiu-huuters  has  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  Platypus  iu  some  districts, 
but  at  present  he  is  i^rotected  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  some  favorable  lo- 
calities is  found  iu  every  bend  and  hole 
of  river,  creek,  and  brook.  His  shyness 
and  retiring  habits  lead  many  to  sup- 
pose that  his  occurrence  in  Australia  is 
now  infrequent,  but  in  point  of  fact  he 
is  one  of  the  commonest  native  resi- 
dents of  the  countrj'.  His  fur,  of  rich, 
soft  brown,  in  jjarts  like  that  of  the 
■otter,  in  others  like  that  of  the  seal, 
■and  sometimes  beautifully  streaked 
with  black  and  gra}%  is  in  much  re- 
■quest  for  muffs  and  shoulder-capes,  and 
the  i^ossessor  of  a  rug  made  <>f  piclad 
hides  may  congratulatr  liinisrlf  mi 
having  a  unic^ue  and  almost  priceless 
treasure.  Luxurious  loungers  find  a 
pleasant  warmth  iu  slippers  made  from 
his  j)elt,  and  Platjisus  shopjiiug-bags 
and  jjurses  are  not  disdained  by  the 
fair  who  crowd  the  marts  of  Bourke 
and  Collins  Streets,  in  Melbourne,  or 
of  Pitt  and  George,  in  Sydney.  As  for 
the  flesh,  it  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
blackfellow,  who  pronounces  it  "  bud- 
geree  " — good — and  manifests  a  watery 
lip  and  shining  eye  when  the  young 
Platypus  is  digged  from  its  burrow. 
Civilized  tastes  are  not  often  intlucnrcd 
by  this  O2)inionof  native  (■|)iiiir(s.  wliicli, 
indeed,  is  equally  favoralilc  toward 
many  articles  of  diet  whose  mere  reci- 
tal would  give  indigestion  to  the  Cau- 
casian. 

To  watch  thr  Platypus  frrdiug,  or  dis- 
porting lii  iiiscl  f  ann  niu'  llic  still  waters 
of  secluded  ]ii>i)ls  or  silent  ii\cr- reaches, 
is  one  of  the  pleasant,  st  (  xpei-iences  of 
Australia.  You  s.  lect  a  rldudy,  late 
afternoon,  steal  iiji  stealtluly  amid  the 
thick  grasses  on  the  bank  (keeping  a 
wary  eye  at  your  feet  on  reasonable 
chance  of  disturbing  a  sleepy  tiger-snake 
or  two),  and,  having  secured  a  favoral)le 
position  to  cDniiiianil  tin' st  retch  of  oily 
water,  stan.l  iniiii..\;,lile.  and  look  about 
you.     A  long  lime  may  be  spent  before 


you  see  the  object  of  your  visit,  and  ymi 
may  even  conclude  that  the  Platypus 
has  been  iudifl'erent  to  the  locality,  fa- 
voral)le  as  if  appears  for  his  h.abitat  with 

its  abnijit  sliore.  and  its  sliallou   wativs 

tllleklv     set      Ulth     sheaves    of     I ., ,  llai  si  „  >s 

andmoilled  uit  li  1 1,.' o\  al.  slnnin- leaves 
of  ai|uati. -plants.      On  the  oIlHr^ide  of 

valsa  senes  of  eelit  1\ -'spivadm--  eiivles. 
which  might  be  caused  li\  biil.liles  sent 
up  by  the  fish  fei  .lin-  liejou.  They 
show  where  thePlatyjnis  isexpelling  the 
exhausted  air  from  his  lungs  jirepara- 
tory  to  inhaling  a  fresh  sujqily  ;  and  if 
you  look  closelv.  vou  mav  see  something 
that  looks  likf.'a'l.it  of  iilack  stick  pro- 
truding about  two  inelies  above  the  sur- 
face, ami  strangely  -liding  about  as  if 
imjjelled  by  a  volition  (,f  its  own.  This 
is  the  bill  of  the  foraging  I'latviras — 
which  now  moves  toward  you  across  the 
stream  until  you  can  see  beneath  it  the 
blight,  be.idy  eyes  of  the  animal,  and 
the  niovenieiit  of  his  webbed  forefeet 
as  he  paddles  silently  through  the  wa- 
ter. Stand  still  now,  as  if  carved  in 
stone,  enduring  as  well  as  you  can  the 
sting  of  mosquitoes  and  the  explora- 
tions of  flies  into  the  corners  of  your 
eyes — both  these  being  inevitable  ac- 
companiments to  the  study  of  Austra- 
lian natural  history — for  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  Plat\i3us  are  alike  keen, 
and  the  slightest  movement  will  be  the 
signal  for  his  immediate  disajjijearance, 
and  the  consecjuent  deferment  of  your 
investigations  for  the  day. 

As  he  api  ndaehcs,  his  course  is  marked 
by  a  seiies  of  watery  rings  like  those 
you  had  oliseived  among  the  rushes  op- 
posite, and  you  can  see  the  biilibles  ex- 
pelled from  his  nostrils,  and  the  raising 
of  his  head  a  little  as  he  sinks  in  a  new 
draught  of  air.  He  jircstnts  a  singular 
appearance,  with  his  duck-like  liill  and 
feet  alone  risible  as  he  comes  directly 
toward  tlie  shore  ;  then  a  tuft  of  water- 
grass  attiai-ts  him,  and  he  turns  to  it 
rapidly,  when  you  seethe  curve  of  his 
back,  his  ]iosterior  jsair  of  paddles,  and 
his  short,  flattened  tail,  which  acts  as  a 
flexible  rudder  to  change  his  course. 
Clinging  to  the  grass  are  some  diminu- 
tive water-snails,  which  he  strijis  ofl' just 
as  a  duck  would  do,  by  drawing  the 
blades  through  his  beak,  and  swallows 
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with  ilabl)liii^'  movements  of  liis  man- 
dibles so  bird-like  that  you  expect  to 
hear  him  quack.  His  hunting  is  noise- 
less, however,  and  the  next  moment  he 
disapp<'.iis  biiiciitli  the  surface  by  a 
rolling-.  lic;iilln)i'_;  pluuo'e,  his  tail  slap- 
ping the  water  as  he  goes  down,  (piite 
after  the  manner  of  the  beaver.  He  is 
up  again  in  a  minute  from  his  pursuit 
of  worm  or  water-s])iiler,  and.  a]i]iai-- 
ently  satiated  with  fond  lie  Hnats  aliout 
more  lightly  than  before  hiscntirr  lic-nl 
and  the  most  of  his  bark  iqijicarin^' 
above  the  water,  and  biini;-  followed  by 
a  light  wake  not  noticiable  during  his 
moments  of  hunting.  Near  by.  the  half- 
burnt  trunk  of  a  ring-barked  gum-tree 
(relic  of  the  forest  which  once  girdled 
the  pool,  but  has  now  almost  completely 
disappeared  before  the  axe  and  lire  of 
the  settler)  has  fallen  into  the  water,  its 
roots  resting  on  the  shore^to  which 
the  PlatjiHis  swims,  and,  crawling  just 
above  the  water's  edge  with  his  sharp 
claws  in  a  slow,  s^jrawliug  way,  turus  his 


tail  shoreward  and  lies  so  Mat  along  the 
wood  that  he  seems  but  a  knot  ujion  it. 
Here,  after  a  few  moments  of  rest  and 
careful  scrutiny  of  his  surroundings,  he 
begins  his  toilet,  combing  his  fur  from 
nose  to  tail  with  his  claws,  and  sniooth- 
n\'X  it  witli  his  beak  as  a  ilnek  dresses 
lu^r  feathers,  until  it  shines  like  satin. 
Then  he  lavs  hisliea.l  do«n  on  llie  lo- 
lookin-  in  this  attitude  something  like 
a  liaiiy  nnid  turtle,  and  ajiparently  sinks 
into  sliindxr.  .\].).areMtly  only — a  par- 
ticularly IK  rsisteid  llv.  lient  oil  explor- 


haud  t 
the   h 


typus. 
,  and  if 


evidence  of  the  vaiiisli 
He  will  not  appe.ai 
wish  to  make  his  further  aquaintance 
we  must  look  for  his  burrow,  which  is 
somewhere  about  in  the  bank,  covered 
with  a  thick  thatch  of  matted  grasses. 
Left  to  ourselves  the  search  wmild  l)e 
a  loug  one,  aud  probably  fruitless  ;  but 
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our  native  fjuidc.  ■■  Toimiiv."  ulio  lias 
l)n)U^ht  us  to  the  spot  from  the  sta- 
tion tlirouf^h  paddocks  tilled  with  fat 
sheep,  and  "  mobs  "  of  wiry,  wild-look- 
ing' cattle,  has  noted  the  course  the 
Platypus  took  when  leaving  the  stump, 
and  has  a  notion  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  his  residence.  After  sdnic  kcm-eycd 
iuvestif^atiou  and  critical  rxaiiiin.ition 
of  the  water's  edge,  wluic  tli<'  sciutdi 
of  a  claw,  or  the  mark  of  a  trowel- 
shaped  tail  in  the  miid,  might  indicate 
a  landing-place,  he  finds,  covered  with 
the  hMig,  pendent  sli<.r(--Tass,  .^i  li,,l,.  in 
the  liank,  afcwi!irl,..s;,l„,N,.  (hnnar-iii 
of  tlie  pool.  ■•.Aliillaii-oi,^.  (I'latyjius) 
there."  says  "  Tonnny.  aihl  producing 
a  sj^ade,  which  lie  has  lii-(uii;lit  in  case 
of  emergencies  lil;c  this,  -walks  inland 
abont  a  dozen  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
till-  liiin'nw.  and  licuiiis  to  sink  a  per- 
]iciiiliciilar  slial't.  alter  the  fashion  of  a 
j)ro.spectur  who  wi.shes  to  test  the  di- 
rection of  a  lode.  At  the  depth  of  a 
couple  of  feet  he  strikes  the  tuuuel, 
and.  noting  that  its  direction  is  uu- 
chaiijiil.  altlauigh  its  course  may  be 
sliuliilx  SI  jpi'iitine,  goes  back  ten  feet 
furtlicr  and  sinks  again.  The  burrow 
may  thus  be  traced  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  or  even  fifty  feet,  for  the  Platj-pus 
is  an  accomplished  excavator,  and  ^vith 
his  strong  claws,  which,  when  brought 
together  to  protect  the  connecting 
membrane,  are  as  well  adajjted  for  dig- 
ging as  those  of  the  mole,  makes  light 
of  the  resistance  that  is  oftered  even  by 
the  stift'est  of  clayey  soils.  In  this  case 
"Tommy"  finds,  through  some  evi- 
dence visible  only  to  himself,  that  his 
second  shaft  has  touched  a  point  very 
near  the  extremity  of  the  burrow,  and 
therefore  begins  to  dig  horizontally, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  opens  uji  the 
home  of  the  Platypus,  wlicivin  himsrlf. 
his  wife,  and  twii  iliminut  i\e,  la(.  .ami 
pretty  copies  of  tin  nis,  Iv.s  aiv  liuddlcl 
palpitatingly  to-etlier.  The  female  is 
attenuated,  rultied,  and  mangy  from  the 
cares  of  nursing,  and  somewhat  smaller 
than  lua-  consort,  who  is  sleek  and 
glossy  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  his 
kind.  Both  kick  and  scratch  when 
taken  up.  and  make  a  curious,  growling 
noise  like  youiii;-  puppies  ;  the  eyes  of 
the  male  shine  viciously,  and  he  makes 
good  play  with  the  long,  amber-colored 


spurs  wliich  project  inward  and  back- 
ward above  his  posterior  jjair  of  webbed 
feet,  and  whose  scratch  "  Tommy " 
warns  us  to  avoid,  as  "  them  b'long  poi- 
son, alia  same  snake."  They  are,  in- 
deed, hollow,  as  if  convej-ing  from  in- 
ternal glands  some  noxious  fluid,  but 
that  a  wound  from  them  would  be  se- 
rious I  much  doubt,  never  having  heard 
of  anyone  being  injured  by  them.  The 
curious  beak  is  evidently  veiy  sensitive 
— the  animal,  on  being  set  upon  the 
ground  and  stroked  gently  by  the  hand, 
bccoiucs  (piict,  as  if  experiencing  a 
plcasiiialili  sensation  ;  but  a  slight  tap 
ini  the  Inak  <auses  him  to  manifest 
every  sign  of  pain  and  anger.  The 
young  ones,  manifestly  full  of  food, 
remain  lethargic,  rolled  uj)  in  a  ball 
with  beaks  and  tails  touching,  their 
forefeet  brought  tn-(tli(  |-  aliove  their 
heads,  and  their  liimMc  -s  doubled  uj) 
under  them-  queer,  tniiy  lumjis  of  fat- 
ness which  briim  the  lires  of  appetite 
into  the  eyes  ..f  the  Maekiellow.  The 
home  of  this  queei'  laniily  is  contained 
in  a  circular  cavity  about  two  feet 
broad  and  a  loot  lii-li.  at  the  end  of  the 
burrow,  and  a  foot  and  a  lialf  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  lined  witli  ilr\  rass 
and  river  weeds,  and  foimiii'j  a  ..isx- 
nest  some  dozen  feet  abuve  the  \\ater- 
level,  to  which  the  burrow  slopes  gently. 
Naturalists  have  finally  settled  defi- 
nitely the  fact  that  the  Platyijus,  while 
a  true  mammal  and  suckling  its  young, 
lays  eggs  —  which  are  not  furnished 
with  a  calcareous  shell,  like  those  of 
birds,  but  have  a  cartilaginous  enve- 
lope, like  those  of  the  snake  or  tur- 
tle. The  eminent  English  naturalist. 
Sir  Richard  Owen,  first  deuKnistriited 
the  mammalian  character  of  tla  I'laty- 
pus  by  the  discovery  of  lacteal  ulamls 
in  the'  bi-east  of  the  female,  althou,gh 
liis  statement  was  combated  by  many, 
who  declared  that  an  animal  which  was 
furnished  with  such  a  long,  horny  beak 
would  be  quite  incapable  of  suckling. 
Discoveries  of  the  young,  soon  after 
birth,  have  demonstrated  the  futility  of 
this  objection,  since  the  mandibles  of 
the  new-born  Platypus  are  as  soft  and 
flexilile  as  the  lips  of  other  animals,  and 
equally  well  furnished  with  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  taste  and  touch.  It  was 
long  after  the  mammalian  nature  of  the 
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Platypus  was  demonstrated  that  its  egg- 
producing  habit  was  known — a  habit 
which  is  now  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  several  indejjendent  observers. 
The  most  conclusive  testimony  that  I 
have  obtained  upon  this  jDoint  is  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hagenauar,  Secretary  to 
the  Victorian  Board  for  the  Protection 
of  Aboriginals,  and  Director  of  the  Na- 
tive Mission  Station  of  Ramahyuk, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Avon  River 
above  described.  He  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  Plat^^jnis,  and  for 
many  years  has  sent  to  collectors  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  specimens  of  the 
animal  in  every  stage  of  development. 
•  Only  once,  however,  has  he  discovered 
the  eggs,  which  were  found  on  that  oc- 
casion in  a  burrow  that  he  and  his 
blackfellows  had  excavated.  Both  the 
male  and  female  were  in  the  grass-lined 
chamber,  upon  the  floor  of  which  were 
two  pulpy  eggs,  enclosed  in  a  pliable 
skin-like  covering  of  a  dull- white  color, 
which  had  evidently  been  very  recently 
deposited.      Almost  immediately  upon 


their  discovery  the  eggs  burst  open,  re- 
vealing the  enclosed  young,  which  were 
quite  naked  and  sightless,  flesh-colored, 
and  imperfectly  formed.  They  were, 
however,  more  fully  developed  than  are 
the  young  of  the  kangaroo,  02)ossum, 
and  other  marsupial  animals,  which  for 
weeks  after  birth  appear  more  like 
worms  than  quadrupeds,  but  luvcrtlie- 
less  suggested  very  forcilily  tlic  inferi- 
ority of  tj'pe  which  shows  the  I'liity^jus 
to  belong  almost  to  the  lowest  order  of 
mammals.  This  discovery  seems  to 
show  that  the  production  of  the  egg 
and  the  emergence  of  the  infant  Platy- 
pus from  it  are  nearly  simultaneous, 
and  explains  why,  in  spite  of  the  nu- 
merous burrows  that  have  been  opened, 
there  are  almost  no  instances  of  com- 
plete eggs  being  found.  The  study  of 
the  inferior  and  archaic  forms  of  ani- 
mal life,  which  the  Platyi^us  and  the 
enormous  variety  of  Australian  marsu- 
pials aftbrd,  has  only  just  begun,  and 
oft'ers  many  curious  j^roblems  to  the 
naturalist. 


DE   PROFUNDIS. 

B_y   Aniie  Rcei'c   ALiricb. 

I  CANNOT  understand.     I  asked  no  meed 

Of  gold  ;  no  greater  radiance  than  a  smile 

To  Ught  my  life.     And  looking  in, 

I  see  some  childish  faults,  but  no  deep  guile 

That  God  should  choose  to  smite  me  with  His  wrath. 

To  make  me  feel  his  strong  and  mighty  hand. 

What  have  I  done,  O  God,  to  suffer  thus. 

What  have  I  done  ?  I  cannot  understand  ! 


I  cannot  understand,  and  so  meanwhile 
I  will  be  still,  and  will  not  question  Him. 
And  wiU  not  seek  the  less  to  see  His  face. 
Because  through  tears  my  eyes  are  very  dim. 
And  in  the  Hand  that  chose  to  chasten  me 
I  wiU  slip  tnistfully  my  feeble  hand. 
For  Faith  can  stiU  cry  out  in  blackest  night. 
All's  well  with  me,  I  need  not  understand. 


THE  ONE   I   KNEW  THE   BEST  OF  ALL! 

A   MK.MOliY   OF   THE   MIND   OF   A  CHILL). 


Bv  Frances  HoJoson  Burnett. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE    DRYAD    DAYS. 


HEEE  were  many  of 
them  so  beautiful — so 
newly,  strangely  beau- 
tiful—  that  words 
seem  poor  things  to 
try  and  describe  them 
with.  Words  are  al- 
ways poor  things. 
One  only  uses  them 
because  one  has  nothing  else.  There  is 
a  wide,  wide  distance — a  distance  which 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  mere  sj^ace — 
between  a  great  murky,  slaving,  manu- 
facturing town  in  England,  and  moun- 
tains and  forests  in  Tennessee — forests 
which  seem  endlessly  deeji,  mountains 
covered  with  their  depths  of  greenness, 
tlieir  pines  and  laurels,  swaying  and 
blooming,  vines  of  wild  grape  and  scar- 
let trumpet-flower  swaying  and  bloom- 
ing among  them,  tangled  with  the 
branches  of  sumach  and  sassafras,  and 
all  things  with  branches  held  out  to  be 
climbed  over  and  clung  to  and  drajjed. 

To  have  lived  under  the  shadow  of 
the  factory  chimneys,  to  have  looked  up 
at  the  great,  soft,  white  clouds  and  flee- 
cy, floating  islands,  always  seeing  them 
somewhat  tarnished,  as  it  were,  with  the 
yellowness  of  the  chimney  -  smoke,  to 
have  picked  one's  daisies  and  buttercujos 
in  the  public  park,  always  sUghtly  soiled 
with  the  tiny  dots  of  black  —  the  soft 
drift  of  "  smuts "  which  never  ceased 
falling — all  this  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  rapture,  when  one  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  Dryad  haunts,  and  may 
live  Dryad  days. 

After  the  ]iassinix  of  tlio  years  in  the 
li.ick  (liir.l.  II  ,,r  f.dcii  tlic  Small  Person 
iia.l  .■ilu,-ns  Ihcii  so  arciisl uiiicd  to  the 
fver-i'alliii-  little  ram  ul'  "  smuts"  that  it 
had  l)ecome  an  accepted  feature  of  ex- 
istence. They  fell  upon  one's  features, 
and  one  of  the  gentle  offices  of  courtesy 


was  to  remove  them  from  beloved  and 
intimate  cheeks  or  noses,  and  delicately 
direct  the  attention  of  mere  acquaint- 
ances to  their  presence  and  exact  situa- 
tion. They  made  spots  upon  one's  hat- 
ribbons,  and  disfigured  one's  best  frock, 
and  it  occurred  to  no  one  to  touch  any- 
thing or  rest  against  it  without  jjre- 
vious  examination.  In  fact,  one  was 
so  accustomed  to  their  presence  that  the 
thought  of  resenting  it  rarely  intruded 
itself,  and  one  scarcely  realized  that 
there  existed  people  who  were  not  so 
rained  ujjou.  The  Small  Person  had 
always  felt  it  sad,  however,  that  the 
snow — even  the  pure,  untrodden,  early 
morning  snow — was  spoiled  so  soon  by 
the  finer  snow  of  black  which  fell  ui^on 
its  fair  surface  and  speckled  it.  One 
of  the  most  exciting  nursery  experi- 
ments in  winter  had  been  to  put  a  cup- 
ful of  milk,  sweetened  with  nursery 
brown  sugar,  onto  the  window-siU  out- 
side, with  the  thrilling  expectation  that 
it  would  freeze  and  become  ice-cream. 
This  was  always  tried  when  it  snowed — 
and  one  could  get  the  milk  and  sugar  ; 
but  as  Manchester  weather  was  rarely 
very  cold,  the  mixture  never  froze,  and 
if  it  had  done  so,  it  woidd  never  have 
become  ice  -  cream,  or  anything  more 
nearly  resembling  it  than  pale-blue 
skimmed  milk  and  brown  sugar  would 
make.  There  had  been  rare  occasions 
when  a  thin  coating  of  ice  had  formed 
upon  the  toj^  of  the  preparation,  and 
been  devoured  with  joy — but  it  usually 
remained  in  a  iiaiufully  sloppy  condi- 
tion, and  was  covered  witli  a  powder  of 
line  soot.  And  when  in  desjsair  one 
took  it  in  and  disposed  of  it  \\ith  a 
spoon,  with  an  effort  to  regard  it  as  a 
luxury,  because  if  it  had  frozen  it  would 
have  been  ice  -  cream  —  the  flavor  of 
smoke  in  it  was  always  its  strongest 
feature.  This  was  an  actual  trial  to  the 
Small  Person,  because  it  interfered  with 
the  pretence  that  it  was  ice-ci-eam.  It 
really  was  so  horribly  smoky.     Every- 
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thiug  had  been  more  or  less  smoky  all 
through  her  childhood.  And  she  had 
had  an  absolute  passion  for  the  coun- 
try. She  adored  the  stories  in  which 
peojjle  had  parks  or  gardens,  or  lived 
in  rustic  cottages,  or  walked  in  forests, 
or  across  moors,  or  climbed  "blue 
hills."  She  revelled  in  the  thoughts 
of  bluebells  and  honeysuckles,  and 
harebells  and  wUd  roses.  She  "pre- 
tended "  them  in  the  Square  itseK.  And 
this,  by  the  way,  recalls  a  thrUling  inci- 
dent which  is  ijerhajjs  sufficiently  illus- 
trative to  be  worth  recording. 

One  or  two  of  the  large  vacant  houses 
^perhaps  all  of  them  —  had  once  had 
large  gardens  behind  them.  Years  of 
neglect  and  factory  chimney  smoke  had 
transformed  them  into  cindery  deserts, 
where  weeds  grew  rank  in  patches 
where  anything  could  grow  at  all,  and 
where,  despite  the  high  brick  waUs  sur- 
rounding them,  aU  sorts  of  rabbish  ac- 
cumulated, and  made  both  weeds  and 
bareness  more  hideous,  and  their  deso- 
lateness  more  complete.  Usually  the 
doors  of  enti-auce  were  kejit  locked, 
and  there  was  no  opportunity  of  even 
looking  in  from  the  outside.  This  fact 
the  Small  Person  had  always  found  en- 
chanting, because  it  suggested  mys- 
tery. So  long  as  one  could  not  cross 
the  threshold,  one  could  imagine  all 
sorts  of  beautifulness  hidden  by  the 
walls  too  high  to  be  looked  over,  the 
little  green  door  which  was  never  un- 
closed. It  made  her  wish  so  that  she 
could  get  inside. 

For  years  she  never  did  so,  but  at 
last  there  came  a  rumor  that  the  big- 
houses  were  to  be  puUed  down,  to  make 
room  for  smaller  ones,  and  then  it  was 
whispered  about  among  the  Square  chil- 
dren that  the  little  green  door  in  the 
high  wall  which  surrounded  the  garden 
behind  the  big  house,  called  for  some 
mj-sterious  reason  "Page's  Hall,"  had 
been  opened,  and  some  bold  spirit  had 
walked  in  and  even  walked  out  again. 

And  so  there  arrived  an  eventful  hour 
when  the  Small  Person  herself  went  in 
— passed  through  the  enchanted  door 
and  stood  within  the  mysterious  pre- 
cincts looking  around  her. 

If  she  had  seen  it  as  it  really  was  she 
wovild  probably  have  turned  and  fled. 
But  she  did  not — she  saw  nothing  as  it 


■Grace  au  Bon  Dieu!  She  saw  a 
Garden.  At  least  it  had  been  a  Garden 
once  ^  and  there  were  the  high  brick 
walls  around  it — and  the  little  door  so 
long  unopened,  and  once  there  had  been 
flowers  and  trees  in  it ;  they  had  real- 
ly bloomed  and  been  green  and  shady 
there,  though  it  was  so  long  ago.  The 
charming  treasure  of  her  life  had  been 
the  story  that  once  the  Square  itself 
had  been  an  ornamental  lake  with  swans 
and  lUies  in  it. 

So  she  wandered  about  in  a  dream 
— "pretending."  That  changed  it  all. 
The  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish  were 
mounds  of  flowers,  the  rough,  coarse 
docks  were  Ulies  with  broad  leaves,  ev- 
ery poor  green  thing  struggling  for  life 
in  the  hard  earth  had  a  lovely  name. 
They  were  green  things  at  least,  and 
she  loved  them  for  that.  They  grew — 
just  as  real  flowers  might  have  done — in 
a  i^lace  which  had  once  been  a  Garden. 

All  her  little  life  she  had  felt  a  sort  of 
curious  kinship  with  things  which  grew 
— the  trodden  grass  in  the  public  park, 
the  soUed  daisies  and  buttercui:)s.  She 
had  lived  among  her  bricks  and  mortar 
and  smoke  with  the  yearnings  of  a  lit- 
tle Dryad  underljing  all  her  pleasures. 
In  the  Square  real  trees  and  flowers  and 
thick  green  fems  and  grass  seemed  joys 
so  imjoossible. 

She  walked  about  slowly.  "  Pretend- 
ing "  with  all  her  jjower.  She  bent  down 
and  looked  the  weeds  in  their  faces  and 
touched  them  tenderly.  They  were  such 
poor  things,  but  in  some  jjlaces  they 
grew  quite  thickly  together  and  covered 
the  ugly  barrenness  of  the  eai-th  with  a 
coarse,  simple  greenery  which  repre- 
sented vaguely  to  her  mind  something 
which  was  quite  beautiful.  She  felt 
grateful  to  them. 

"  Sujipose  they  were  roses  and  pan- 
sies  and  lilies  and  violets,"  she  said  to 
herself.     "  How  beautiful  it  would  be  !  " 

And  then  her  dear  Angel — the  be- 
loved Story — laid  its  kind,  beautiful  hand 
upon  her,  and  as  she  stood  among  the 
docks  and  thistles,  if  an  older  person 
could  have  looked  on — understanding — 
surely  he  would  have  seen  light  and 
color  and  glow  come  into  her  child 
face. 

"You  are  roses!"  she  said.  "Tou 
are  violets  —  and  lilies  —  and  hyacinths 
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She  had  reached  a  mound  and  was 
standing  on  it.  Beside  it,  and  between 
herself  aud  the  garden  wall,  there  was  a 
sort  of  broad,  deej)  ditch  which  seemed 
to  have  no  reason  for  existence  and  of- 
fered no  explanation  of  itself.  The 
mound  had  probably  been  formed  by 
the  piling  up  of  the  earth  and  rubbish 
dug  out  and  thrown  up.  The  green 
things  grew  over  the  mound  and  were 
rank  even  in  the  ditch  itself,  scram- 
])liug  down  its  ugly  sides  and  half-filling 
it.  She  looked  into  this  ditch  and  was 
pleased  with  it. 

"  This  is  the  castle  Moat,"  she  said. 
'•  It  is  a  Moat — and  these  are  the  castle 
gardens." 

The  Moat  enraptured  her.  It  made 
all  things  possible.  She  rambled  about 
building  around  it. 

"  There  is  a  Bower  here,"  she  said,  in 
the  very  low  voice  she  reserved  for  such 
occasions.  "  It  is  a  Bower  covered  with 
roses.  There  are  a  great  many  trees — 
great  big  trees  with  thick  trunks  and 
broad,  broad  branches.  There  are  oaks 
aud  beeches  and  chestnut-trees  aud  they 
spread  their  boughs  across  the  avenues 
from  side  to  side.  There  are  Avenues. 
They  are  arched  over  with  green.  There 
are  banks  and  banks  of  flowers — banks 
of  primroses  and  banks  of  violets."  She 
was  always  lavish.  "  There  are  blue- 
bells—aud  thick  green  grass  aud  emer- 
ald velvet  moss,  and  ferns  aud  ferns. 
There  are  fountains  aud  Grottoes — and 
everything  is  carpeted  with  flowers." 

It  was  all  as  abundant  as  Edith  Som- 
erviUe's  hair. 

Aud  the  Garden — the  long  dead  Gar- 
den—the poor  old,  forgotten,  deserted 
Garden  !  Did  it  know  that  suddenly  it 
had  bloomed  again — as  it  had  never 
bloomed  before,  even  half  a  century  ago 
in  its  palmiest  days? 

It  would  be  beautiful  to  believe  that 
it  did,  and  that  some  strange,  lovely 
struggle  and  thrill  so  moved  it,  that 
Nature  herself  helped  it  to  one  last  ef- 
fort to  live — expressing  itself  in  a  mys- 
terious aud  wonderful  thing.  If  this 
was  not  so,  how  did  a  flower  grow  there  ? 

It  seemed  wonderfrd  to  the  Small 
Person  —though  it  was  such  a  tiny  thing 
— such  a  common  thing  in  some  places 


that  there  arc  comitry-bred  people  who 
would  not  have  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
But  she  had  never  seen  oue. 

She  was  bending  over  the  green  things 
on  the  mound  and  telling  them  again 
that  they  were  flowers — when  she  saw  a 
tiny  red  sjjeck  dose  to  the  ground. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  speck — 
and  a  flower  was  such  a  wildly  improb- 
able thing  that  she  could  not  believe 
her  eyes. 

"It's &Jlowcr!"  shegasiDed.  "A tiny 
red  thing!  and  she  knelt  among  the 
weeds  aud  gloated  on  it.  It's  a  real 
flower  !  "  she  said,  "  growing  !  " 

She  did  not  know  what  it  was.  She 
took  it  up  as  if  it  had  been  a  holy  thing. 
Only  a  little  Dryad,  who  had  spent  her 
life  in  the  Square  looking  out  at  the 
slates  for  raiu,  could  have  felt  as  she  did. 
She  looked  at  it  closer  aud  closer,  and 
then  remembered  something  she  had 
read  in  some  jjoem  of  rural  scenes,  the 
name  of  some  little  thing  which  was  tiny 
and  red,  and  grew  low  and  close  to  the 
earth.  It  did  not  really  matter  whether 
she  was  quite  right  or  not — she  coidd 
not  know — but  she  loved  the  name  and 
hoped  it  was  the  real  oue. 

"It  is  a  Pimiaernel,"  she  said,  "a 
scarlet  Pimpernel.  It  must  be  !  "  And 
she  ended  with  a  wild  little  shout  to  the 
other  children  who  were  exploring  with- 
in hail. 

"  Come  hei-e  ! "  she  cried.  "  Come 
here,  and  see  what  I  have  found.  I  have 
found  a  Pimjjeniel — a  scarlet  Pimpernel 
like  those  that  grow  in  the  fields  !  " 

And  from  a  life  where  a  growing  green 
thing  was  a  marvel  and  a  mystery,  and 
a  pimpernel  an  incongruous  impossibil- 
ity, she  went  into  the  Dryad  days.  They 
began  with  a  journey  of  two  weeks  after 
land  was  reached,  with  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  days  of  travel  through 
Canadian  forests,  with  sjoeechless,  rapt 
wanderings  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  like 
a  sea,  with  short  rests  at  cities  which 
seemed  new  and  foreign,  though  they 
were  populated  with  people  who  sjiolce 
English,  and  which  ended  at  last  in  a 
curious  little  village — one  uupaved  sf  reet 
of  wooden  houses,  some  painted  white 
and  some  made  of  logs,  but  with  trees 
everywhere,  and  forests  and  hills  shut- 
ting it  iu  from  the  world. 
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Then  she  lived  in  the  Story.  Quiet 
English  people,  who,  driven  by  changes 
of  fortune,  wandered  thousands  of  miles 
and  lived  without  servants  in  a  log- 
cabin,  were  a  Story  themselves.  The 
part  of  the  house  which  was  built  of 
logs  enchanted  her.  It  was  quite  like 
Fenimore  Cooijer,  but  that  there  were 
no  Indians.  She  yearned  inexpressibly 
for  the  Indians.  There  must  have  been 
Indians  some  time,  and  there  must  be 
some  left  in  the  forests.  This  was  what 
she  hoped  and  tried  to  find  out  about. 
It  is  possible  her  inquiries  into  the  sub- 
ject sometimes  rather  mystified  the  own- 
ers of  the  white  wooden  houses,  to  whom 
Indians  seemed  less  thriUiug.  Occa- 
sionally an  Indian  or  two  were  seen  she 
found,  but  they  were  neither  blood-thirs- 
ty nor  majestic.  They  did  not  build 
wigwams  iu  the  forests,  or  wear  mocca- 
sins and  wampum  ;  they  did  not  say 
"  The  words  of  the  Pale  Face  make  warm 
the  heart  of  the  White  Eagle." 

"Theygeuer'ly  come  abeggin'  someim 
good  to  eat,"  one  of  the  white  house- 
owners  said  to  her.  "  Vittles,  or  a  chaw 
er  terbacker  or  a  dram  er  whiskey  is 
what  theij're  arter.  An'  he'U  lie  an'  steal, 
a  Injun  will,  as  long  as  he's  a  Injun.  I 
haint  no  use  for  a  Injun." 

This  was  not  like  Fenimore  Cooper, 
but  she  persuaded  herself  that  the  peo- 
ple she  questioned  had  not  chanced  to 
meet  the  right  kind  of  Aborigine.  She 
I^refen-ed  Fenimore  Cooper's,  even  when 
he  wore  his  war-paint  and  was  scalping 
the  Pale  Face — or  rather  ijursuiug  him 
with  that  intent  without  attaining  his 
object.  She  delighted  in  conversation 
with  the  natives — the  real  native,  who 
had  a  wonderful  dialect.  As  she  had 
learned  to  speak  Lancashire  she  learned 
to  speak  East  Tennessean  and  North 
CaroKnian  and  the  negro  dialect.  Find- 
ing that  her  English  accent  was  consid- 
ered queer  she  endeavored  to  correct  it 
and  to  speak  American.  She  found  Am- 
erican interesting  and  rather  liked  it. 
That  was  part  of  the  Story,  too.  To  use, 
herself,  in  casual  conversation,  the  ex- 
pressions she  had  heard  in  American 
stories  related  with  delight  in  England 
was  a  joy.  She  used  to  wonder  what 
the  aunts  and  cousins  and  the  people 
in  the  Square  would  think  if  they  heard 
her  say  "  I  guess,"  and  "  I  reckon,"  if 


they  would  be  shocked  or  if  they  would 
think  it  amusing. 

The  Square — the  wet,  shiny  slates — 
the  soiled  clouds  and  falling  soot  seemed 
more  than  thousands  of  miles  away — it 
was  as  if  they  could  scarcely  have  "been 
real,  as  if  she  must  have  dreamed  them. 
Because  she  was  really  a  Dryad  she  felt 
no  strangeness  in  the  great  change  in 
her  life.  It  seemed  as  if  she  must  al- 
ways have  lived  with  the  vast  clear  space 
of  blue  above  her,  with  hundreds  of 
miles  of  forests  surrounding  her,  with 
hills  on  every  side,  with  that  view  of  a 
certain  far-off  purple  mountain  liehind 
which  the  sun  set  after  it  had  jiainted 
such  sjalendors  in  the  sky.  To  get  up 
at  sunrise  and  go  out  into  the  exquisite 
freshness  and  scent  of  earth  and  leaves, 
to  wander  through  the  green  aisles  of 
tall,  broad-leaved,  dew-wet  Indian  corn, 
whose  field  sloped  upward  behind  the 
house  to  the  chestnut-tree  which  stood 
just  outside  the  raU-feuce  one  climbed 
over  on  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  climb 
the  hill  and  wander  into  the  woods  where 
one  gathered  things,  and  sniffed  the  air 
like  some  little  wild  animal,  to  inhale  the 
odor  of  warm  pines  and  cedars  and  fresh 
damp  mould,  and  pungent  aromatic 
things  in  the  tail  "Sage  grass,"  to  stand 
breathing  it  aU  in,  one's  whole  being  en- 
veloped in  the  jserfume  and  warm  fresh 
fragrance  of  it,  one's  face  uplifted  to  the 
deep,  pure  blue  and  the  tops  of  the  pines 
swaying  a  little  before  it — to  hear  little 
sounds  breaking  the  stillness  when  one 
felt  it  most — lovely  little  sounds  of  birds 
conversing  with  each  other,  asking  ques- 
tions and  answering  them  and  sometimes 
being  sweetly  petulant,  of  sudden  brief 
little  chatters  of  scpiirrels,  of  lovely 
languorous  cawing  of  crows  high  above 
the  tree  tops,  of  the  warm -sounding 
boom  and  drone  of  a  bee  near  the  ground 
— strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  do,  to  feel, 
to  see  and  hear  all  this  was  somehow 
not  new  to  her.  She  was  not  a  stranger 
here — she  had  been  a  stranger  in  the 
Square  when  she  had  lifted  her  face  to 
the  low-hanging,  smoky  clouds,  talking 
to  them,  imploring  them  when  they 
wo\ild  make  no  response.  Without 
knowing  why  —  because  she  was  too 
young  to  comprehend — she  felt  that  she 
had  begun  to  l)e  alive,  and  that  before, 
somehow,  she  had  not  been  exactly  liv- 
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iiiy.  Thougli  the  poor  green  things  in 
11  smoke  unci  soot-smitten  Sahara  had 
moved  her  and  seemed  to  say  something 
vaguely,  though  one  pimiDernel  astray 
through  some  miracle  among  the  rub- 
bish had  made  her  heart  cry  aloud,  the 
full  bounty  of  all  Nature  poured  out  be- 
fore her  in  one  magnificent  gift  seemed 
to  be  something  she  had  always  known 
— something  she  must  have  been  waiting 
for  all  thi'ough  her  yoimg  j'ears  of  exile 
— a  native  land  which  she  coidd  not  have 
been  kejjt  away  from  alwaj^s.  And  the 
most  perfectly  ra2Jturous  of  her  mo- 
ments always  brought  to  her  a  feeling 
that  somehow — in  some  subtle  way — she 
was  part  of  it — part  of  the  trees,  of  the 
warm  winds  and  scents  and  sounds  and 
grasses.  This  —  though  she  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  knowing  it  —  was 
because  ages  before  —  dim,  far-off  beau- 
tiful ages  before,  she  had  been  a  little 
Faun  or  Dryad — or  perhaps  a  swaying 
thing  of  boughs  and  leaves  herself,  but 
this  had  been  when  there  had  been  fair 
jiagan  gods  and  goddesses  who  found 
the  fair  earth  beautiful  enough  for  deity 
itself.  And  some  strange  force  had  re- 
incarnated her  in  the  Square. 

It  is  worth  mention,  perhaps,  that  here 
she  ceased  to  "  jjretend  "  in  the  old  way. 
There  was  no  need  to  "  i^retend."  There 
were  real  things  enough.  She  had  laid 
the  DoU  aside  reluctantly  some  time  be- 
fore—  doing  it  gradually — after  some 
effort  at  being  purely  maternal  with  it, 
which,  after  some  tentative  experiment, 
was  a  failure,  because  she  so  loved  the 
real,  warm  babies  that  to  hover  over  a 
wax  one  seemed  an  insult  to  her  being. 
She  lived  in  the  woods,  and  she  wrote 
stories  uu  sl;ites  and  j)ieces  of  paper. 
But  tin;  Story  took  a  new  tone.  Sir 
MiU'iiiacliikc  ;\[axwelton  was  less  promi- 
nent, and  the  hair  of  Edith  SomerviUe 
flowed  less  freely  over  the  pages.  Hair 
and  eyes  seemed  less  satisfying  and  less 
necessary.  She  began  to  deal  with  emo- 
tions. She  found  emotions  interesting 
— and  forests  and  Autumn  leaves  as- 
sisted them  and  seemed  part  of  them 
somehow,  as  she  was  part  of  the  forests 
themselves.  In  tlie  Square  she  had  im- 
agined—in the  forests  she  began  to  feel. 

She  lived  in  the  village  long  enough 
to  gain  a  great  deal  of  atmo.sphere,  and 
then  she  went  with  the  family  to  another 


place.  The  new  home  was  not  very  far 
away  from  the  first  one,  and  though  it 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  a  place  large 
enough  to  be  called  a  town,  instead  of  a 
village,  it  was  even  more  sylvan.  This 
time  the  house  was  a  little  white  one  and 
she  did  not  deplore  its  not  being  built 
of  logs,  because  she  had  lived  beyond 
the  Fenimore  Cooper  standpoint  and 
ex2)ected  neither  Indians  nor  bears.  She 
no  longer  regarded  America  as  foreign, 
and  had  attained  a  point  of  view  quite 
different  from  that  of  her  early  years. 

The  house  was  not  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
in  these  days  it  was  at  the  top  of  one. 
It  was  not  a  very  high  hill,  and  the  house 
was  a  tiny  one,  balanced  quaintly  on  the 
summit,  as  ii  some  flood  had  left  it  there 
on  receding. 

"  Noah's  Ai-k  was  left  like  it  on  Mount 
Ararat,"  said  the  Small  Person.  "  Let 
us  call  it  Noah's  Ai-k,  Mount  Ararat. 
Think  how  queer  it  will  look  on  let- 
ters." So  it  was  called  Noah's  Ai-k, 
Mount  Ararat,  and  the  address  did  look 
queer  on  letters. 

The  house  was  a  bandbox,  but  the 
place  was  adorable  in  these  days.  One 
stood  on  the  little  porch  of  Noah's  Ark 
and  looked  out  over  undergrowth  and 
woods  and  slojjes  and  hills  which  ended 
in  three  ranges  of  mountains  one  behind 
the  other.  The  farthest  was  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  It  was  at  this  place  that  wliat 
were  most  truly  the  Dryad  days  were 
lived.  There  were  no  neighbors  but  the 
woods,  there  ^vas  no  vOlage,  the  town  was 
too  far  awaj'  to  be  visited  often  by  jDeo- 
jile  who  must  walk.  There  was  nothing 
to  distract  one. 

And  the  mountains  always  seemed  to 
stand  sdently  on  guard.  They  became 
part  of  one's  life.  When  the  Small  Per- 
son came  out  upon  the  porch  very  early 
in  the  morning  they  were  deej)  i^urple 
and  stood  out  soft  and  clear.  The  sun 
was  rising  from  behind  a  hill  to  the  left, 
where  three  or  four  very  taU  pine-trees 
seemed  to  have  grown  with  a  view  to 
adding  to  the  spectacular  effect  by 
outlining  their  feathery  branches  and 
straight,  slender  stems  against  the  j)iiik, 
pearl,  amber,  blue,  apple-green,  daffodil 
sky,  growing  intenser  every  moment 
unto  the  golden  flood  leaped  up  above 
the  tallest  feathered  liLue.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  they  paled  into  faint  blue 
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in  a  haze  of  suuny  light  and  heat,  at 
sunset  they  were  violet  with  touches  of 
deep  rose.  The  Small  Person  began 
to  think  of  them  as  of  human  things. 
They  were  great  human  things,  with 
moods  which  changed  and  expressions 
which  came  and  went.  She  found  her- 
self going  to  look  at  them  at  all  sorts  of 
times,  at  different  phases  of  the  day  or 
sky,  to  see  how  thej'  looked  now  !  They 
had  so  many  expressions  —  they  always 
seemed  to  be  saying  something  —  no, 
thinking  something  —  but  she  did  not 
know  what.  She  would  have  been  glad 
to  understand — but  with  these  too  she 
had  that  instinct  of  kinship  —  of  some- 
how being  part  of  their  purple,  their 
clear  dark  outline,  their  dips  and  curves 
against  the  sky  —  with  these  too  !  The 
first  morning  that  she  went  out  and 
found  them  covered  with  snow  —  like 
ranges  of  j)Lled  white  clouds  lightly 
touched  with  sunrise  jjink — she  almost 
cried  out  aloud  ! 

But  it  was  not  only  the  mountains — 
all  the  near  things  that  surrounded  and 
shut  her  in  were  of  the  same  world. 
She  began  to  ramble  and  explore,  wan- 
dering about,  and  led  on  step  by  step 
by  the  things  she  saw  until  it  ended  in 
her  literaDy  living  in  the  open  air. 

Abouta  hundred  yards  from  the  house 
was  a  little  thicket  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  woods.  Sassafras,  sumach, 
dogwood,  and  young  pines  and  cedars 
grew  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  under- 
growth of  blackberry-vines  and  bushes. 
The  slender  but  full  branched  trees  stood 
very  close  together,  and  a  wild  grape-vine 
roofed  them  with  a  tangled  abundance. 

When  she  found  this  place  the  Small 
Person  hungered  to  get  into  the  very 
heart  of  it  and  feel  the  leaves  enclose 
her  and  the  vine  sway  about  her  and 
catch  with  tendrils  at  her  hail-.  But 
that  was  impossible  then,  because  the 
briars  and  undergrowth  were  so  thick 
as  to  be  impenetrable.  For  some  time 
it  was  a  longing  unattained. 

It  was  a  chance,  perhaps,  which  caused 
it  to  be  fulfilled.  Some  friend  of  the 
brothers,  during  a  visit  of  some  holiday, 
was  inspired  to  suggest  that  an  hour 
or  so  of  vigorous  cutting  and  pruning 
would  do  wondci'H  for  this  very  spot, 
and  in  a  valiant  nioiiicnt  the  idea  was 
carried  out. 


The  Small  Person  lived  in  it  for  two 
years  after,  and  it  was  called  the 
"Bower." 

The  walls  of  the  Bower  were  branches 
and  bushes  and  lovely  brambles,  the 
ceiling  was  boughs  bearing  bravelj'  the 
weight  of  the  matted  vine,  the  carpet  of 
it  was  grass  and  pine-needles,  and  moss. 
One  made  one's  way  to  it  through  a  nar- 
row path  cleared  between  blackberry 
and  wild  rose  briars,  one  entered  as  if 
through  a  gateway  between  two  slender 
sentinel  sassafras  -  trees  —  and  the  air 
one  breathed  inside  smelled  of  things 
subtly  intoxicating — of  warm  pine  and 
cedar  and  grape-vine  blossoms  made 
hot  by  the  sun. 

The  Small  Person  was  never  quite 
sober  when  she  lay  full  length  on  the 
grass  and  pine-needles  on  a  Summer 
day  and  closed  her  eyes,  dilating  her  lit- 
tle nostrils  to  inhale  and  sniff  slowly  the 
breathing  of  these  strange  sweet  things. 
She  was  not  aware  that  she  was  intoxi- 
cated, she  only  thought  she  was  exqui- 
sitely happy  and  uplifted  by  a  strange, 
still  joy — better  than  anything  else  in 
life  —  something  thrillinglj'  near  being 
the  Party. 

She  came  to  the  place  so  much,  and 
spent  so  many  hours  there,  lying  on  the 
grass,  scribbling  a  bit  of  a  story,  sewing 
a  bit  of  a  seam,  reading,  when  she  could 
get  a  book — which  was  rarely — tliiiiking 
out  great  problems  with  her  eyes  open 
or  shut,  and  she  was  so  quiet  that  the 
little  living  things  actually  became  ac- 
customed to  her,  and  quite  unafraid.  It 
became  one  of  her  pleasures  to  lie  or 
sit  and  watch  a  bird  light  upon  a  low 
l^ranch  quite  near  her,  and  sway  there, 
twittering  a  little  to  himself  and  giving 
an  occasional  touch  to  his  feathers,  as 
he  made  remarks  about  the  place.  She 
would  not  have  stiired  for  worlds  for 
fear  of  startling  him.  She  used  to  trj' 
to  imagine  what  he  was  saying  : 

"  Dear  me  !  What  a  charming  place. 
So  delightfully  fresh  and  cool  after  one 
has  been  flying  about  in  the  hot  sun. 
And  so  secluded  !  Why  did  not  Kosie- 
beak  think  of  suggesting  that  I  should 
buUd  the  nest  here?  And  none  of 
those  big,  walking-about  creatures  who 
don't  sing " 

And  then,  perhaps,  his  round,  bright, 
dai-k  eye  fell  ujjou  her  and  he  made  a 
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nervous  little  iiiovc,  as  if  he  were  goinp 
to  lly  !i\V!u-,  but  seeing  that  she  did  not 
stir,  reflected  upon  her,  and  then  she 
thought  he  said  : 

"  What  is  it  ?  It  looks  like  one  of 
tliein,  but  it  does  not  move  or  make  a 
noise,  and  its  eyes  look  friendly." 

And  then  he  would  gather  courage,  if 
he  was  an  enterprising  bird,  and  hoj) 
onto  a  nearer  twig  and  examine  hei', 
making  quick  little  curious  movements 
with  his  head  and  neck.  After  which 
he  would  probably  fly  awa}'. 

But  she  had  an  idea  that  he  always 
came  again  and  brought  some  member 
of  his  family  and  endeavored  to  esi^lain 
her  to  them  and  tell  them  that  his  im- 
jiression  was  that  she  would  not  hurt. 
Many  of  them,  she  was  quite  sure,  came 
again.  She  believed  she  recognized 
them.  And  they  became  so  used  to  see- 
ing her  that  they  did  not  mind  her  in 
the  least,  and  had  quarrels  and  recon- 
ciliations, and  said  unpleasant  things 
about  their  relations,  and  deplored  the 
habits  their  children  wei-e  getting  into, 
and  practised  their  scales  just  as  if  she 
had  been  one  of  the  family. 

Squirrels  had  no  objection  to  her,  rab- 
bits occasionally  came  and  looked,  and 
dragon-flies  and  beetles  regarded  her  as 
of  no  consequence  at  all. 

"  They  think  I  am  another  kind  of 
little  animal,"  she  used  to  delight  her- 
self with  thinking  —  "  another  kind  of 
squirrel  or  thrush  or  beetle,  or  a  new 
kind  of  rabbit  they  have  not  seen.  Or 
perhaps  they  think  I  am  a  very  little 
cow  without  horns.  They  don't  think  I 
am  a  person,  and  they  know  Hike  them." 

Some  mornings  she  spent  there  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  describe. 
The  air,  the  odors,  the  sounds  of  insects 
and  birds,  the  golden-green  shade  of  the 
interlaced  vines  and  branches,  the  deli- 
cate shadows  of  the  leaves,  the  faint 
rustle  of  them,  which  only  seemed  to 
make  the  stillness  more  still  and  full  of 
meaning,  wakened  in  her  a  fine,  tender 
ecstasy,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  ex- 
actly a  feeling  belonging  to  life  on  earth. 
She  was  always  alone,  and  she  used  to 
lie  in  the  gold-green  shade  quite  motion- 
less, with  her  eyes  closed,  a  curious,  rapt 
fancy  in  her  mind. 

"  Somehow,"  she  used  to  think,  "  I 
am  not  quite  in  my  body.     It  is  so  beau- 


tiful that  my  soul  is  trying  to  get  awav 
like  a  bird.  "  It  has  got  out  of  my  body 
and  it  is  tn'iug  to  break  loose  ;  but  it  is 
fastened  with  a  little  slender  cord,  and 
that  holds  it.  It  is  fluttering  and  strain- 
ing because  it  wants  to  fly." 

There  was  even  in  her  mind  a  per- 
fectly definite  idea  of  how  high  above 
her  body  the  little  soul  hovered,  strain- 
ing to  break  the  cord.  She  fancied  it 
hovering,  with  the  movement  of  a  poised 
humming-bird,  about  a  yard  above  her 
breast — no  higher — the  slender  chain 
was  only  that  long. 

And  she  used  to  try  to  make  herself 
more  and  more  still,  and  centre  all  her 
thoughts  upon  the  small  lifted  spirit — 
ti-ying  to  help  it  to  break  the  chain. 

"  If  it  could  break  it,"  she  thought, 
"  it  would  fly  away — I  don't  know  where 
— and  I  should  be  dead.  And  they 
would  come  to  the  Bower  to  look  for- 
me at  night  when  I  did  not  come  home, 
and  find  me  lying  here.  And  they 
would  think  it  was  dreadful  and  be  so 
sorry  for  me  ;  and  nobody  would  know 
that  I  had  only  died  because  I  was  so 
happy  that  my  soul  broke  the  chain." 

If  in  the  young  all  things  not  quite 
of  eai-th  are  justly  to  be  considered  mor- 
bid, then  this  ecstasy,  too  subtile  to  be 
called  a  mood,  was  a  thing  to  be  dis- 
couraged ;  but  it  was  an  emotion  all  of 
rapture,  and  was  a  thing  so  delicate  and 
strange  that  she  kept  it  silently  to  her- 
self. 

In  the  life  she  spent  in  wandering 
about  the  woods,  she  became  jjerfectly 
familiar  with  all  their  resources.  She 
was  generally  gathering  flowers.  The 
little  house  was  filled  with  them  to  over- 
flowing. Her  hands  were  always  tiUed 
as  she  rambled  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. She  was  always  looking  for  new 
ones,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
knew  exactly  the  spots  of  earth,  of  dry- 
ness or  damj^ness,  of  shade  or  sim,  in 
which  each  one  grew.  She  was  near- 
ly always  by  herself,  but  she  was  never 
alone  when  she  was  among  these  inti- 
mates of  hers.  She  found  it  quite  natu- 
ral to  speak  to  them,  to  bend  down  and 
say  caressing  things  to  them,  to  stoop 
and  kiss  them,  to  jn-aise  them  for  their 
pretty  ways  of  looking  uji  at  her  as  into 
the  eyes  of  a  friend  and  beloved.  There 
were  certain  little  blue  violets  who  al- 
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■ways  seemed  to  lift  up  tbeir  small  faces 
chMisbly,  as  if  they  were  saying  : 

"  Kiss  me !  Don't  go  by  like  that. 
Kiss  me."  That  was  what  she  imagined 
about  them. 

Those  were  lovely  days  when  she 
found  these  violets.  They  were  almost 
the  very  first  things  that  came  in  the 
Spring.  First  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
rain,  and  when  one  was  getting  very 
tired  of  it  there  would  come  a  hill. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  a  lull,  and  the  sun 
only  came  out  and  went  in  vdih.  capri- 
cious uncertainty.  But  when  the  lull 
came  the  Small  Person  issued  forth. 
Everything  was  wet  and  smelled  deli- 
ciously — the  mould,  the  grass,  the  ferns, 
the  trees  and  bushes.  She  was  not 
afraid  of  the  dampness.  She  was  a 
strong  little  thing,  and  wore  cotton 
frocks.  Generally  she  had  no  hat.  A 
hat  seemed  unnecessary  and  rather  in 
the  way.  She  simply  roamed  about  as 
a  little  sheep  or  cow  would  have  roamed 
about,  going  where  an  odor  or  a  color 
led  her.  She  went  through  the  bushes 
and  undergrowth,  and  as  she  made  her 
way  they  shook  rain-drops  on  her.  As 
she  had  not  known  flowers  before,  and 
did  not  know  people  then,  she  did  not 
learn  the  real  names  of  the  flowers  she 
gathered.  But  she  knew  their  faces  and 
places  and  ways  as  she  knew  her  family. 
The  very  first  small  flower  of  all  was  a 
delicate,  bounteous  thing,  which  grew  in 
masses  and  looked  like  a  pale  forget- 
me-not  on  a  fragile  stem.  She  loved  it 
because  it  was  so  ready  and  so  free  of 
itself,  and  it  meant  that  soon  the  wet 
grass  would  be  blue  ^vith  the  violets 
which  she  loved  beyond  all  else  of  the 
Spring  or  Summer.  She  always  lost  her 
head  a  little  when  she  saw  the  first  of 
these  small  things,  but  when,  after  a  few 
days  more  rain,  the  sun  decided  to  shine 
with  warm  softness,  and  things  were 
pushing  up  through  the  mould  and 
bursting  from  the  branches  and  trunks 
of  trees,  and  bluebirds  began  to  sing, 
and  all  at  once  the  blue  violets  seemed 
to  rush  out  of  the  earth  and  pui-jile 
places  everywhere,  she  became  a  little 
mad— with  a  madness  which  was  divine. 
She  forgot  she  was  a  Small  Person  with 
a  body,  and  scrand)led  about  the  woods, 
forgetting  everything  else  also.  She 
knew  nothing  but  the  violets,  the  buds 


of  things,  the  leaves,  the  damp,  sweet, 
fresh  smell.  She  knelt  down  recklessly 
on  the  wet  grass  ;  if  rain  began  to  fall 
she  was  not  driven  indoors  unless  it  fell 
in  torrents.  To  make  one's  way  through 
a  wood  on  a  hillside  with  hands  full  of 
cool,  wet  leavas  and  flowers,  and  to  feel 
soft,  light,  fresh  rain-drojis  on  one's 
cheek  is  a  joy — a  joy  ! 

With  the  violets  came  the  blossoming 
of  the  dogwood  trees  and  the  wild  jjlum 
— things  to  be  broken  ofl"  in  branches 
and  carried  away  over  one's  shoulder, 
Uke  sumptuous  fair  banners  of  white 
bloom.  And  then  the  peach-  and  apple- 
blossom,  and  new  flowers  at  one's  feet 
on  every  side  as  one  walked  through 
paths  or  made  new  ones  through  the 
woods.  As  the  weather  became  warmer 
the  colors  became  warmer  with  it.  Then 
the  early  mornings  were  spent  in  the 
flower  hunt,  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
Bower,  the  evenings  in  the  woods  again, 
the  nights  upon  the  porch,  looked  down 
uijon  by  myriads  of  jewels  trembling  in 
the  vastness  of  dark  blue,  or  by  a  moon, 
never  the  same  or  in  the  same  setting, 
and  always  saiHng  Uke  a  boat  of  pearl 
in  a  marvellous,  mysterious  sea. 

The  Small  Person  used  to  sit  upon 
the  steps  of  the  porch,  her  elbows  on 
her  knees,  her  hands  supporting  her 
chin,  her  face  upturned,  staring,  star- 
ing, in  the  moments  of  silence.  Some- 
thing of  the  feeling  she  had  had  when 
she  lay  upon  her  back  on  the  grass  in  the 
Back  Garden  of  Eden  always  came  back 
to  her  when  she  began  to  look  up  at  the 
sky.  Though  it  was  so  high— so  high, 
so  unattainable,  yet  this  too  was  a  world. 
Was  she  part  of  it  too,  as  she  was  part 
of  the  growing  things  and  the  world 
they  belonged  to  ?  She  was  not  sure  of 
that,  but  there  was  a  link  somewhere — 
she  was  something  to  it  all — somehow  ! 
In  some  unknown  way  she  coimted  as 
somrthing  among  the  myriads  in  the 
dark,  vast  blueness  —  perhaps  for  as 
much  as  a  point  of  the  tiniest  star.  She 
knew  she  could  not  understand,  that  she 
was  beyond  the  things  understandable, 
when  she  had  this  weird  updrawn,  over- 
whelming feeling,  and  sat  with  her  chin 
upon  her  hands  and  stared — and  stared 
—and  stared  so  fixedly  and  with  such 
intensity,  that  the  earth  seemed  gone — 
left  far  behind. 
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There  was  uot  a  season  of  the  year,  an 
liour  of  the  day  which  was  uot  a  won- 
derful and  beautiful  thing.  In  the  win- 
ter there  was  the  snow,  the  clear,  sharp 
.air,  which  seemed  actually  to  sparkle, 
the  rose  and  violet  shadows  on  the 
mountains,  the  strange,  lurid  sunsets, 
with  crimsons  and  scarlets  and  pale 
yellows,  burning  the  summits  of  jiurple 
banks  of  cloud,  there  was  the  crisp 
sound  of  one's  feet  treading  the  hard- 
ened snow,  the  green  of  the  pines  look- 
ing emerald  against  the  whiteness,  the 
bare  tree-tops  gray  or  black  against 
the  sky,  and  making  the  blue  inteuser  ; 
there  were  the  little  brown  rabbits  ap- 
pearing with  cautious  hops,  and  j)oised, 
sniffing  with  tremulous  noses,  their 
large  eyes  and  alert  ears  alarming  them 
at  a  breath  of  sound  to  a  wOd  skurry 
and  disappearance  into  space  itself. 
The  raljbits  were  a  delightful  feature. 
The  Small  Person  never  was  able  to  be- 
come intimate  with  them  to  the  extent 
of  being  uj^on  speaking  terms.  They 
would  come  to  the  Bower  and  jjeep  at 
her  in  the  Summer,  but  in  the  Winter 
they  always  disappeared  with  that  light- 
ning rapidity  when  they  heard  her. 
And  yet  if  they  had  known  her  she  was 
conscious  that  they  would  have  recog- 
nized their  mistake.  She  had  always 
dej)lored  seeing  them  suspended  by 
their  hind  legs  in  the  poulterers'  shops 
in  Manchester.  They  looked  so  soft, 
and  their  duUed  eyes  seemed  so  pite- 
ous. 

The  Spring  was  the  creation  of  the 
world — the  mysterious,  radiant,  young 
beginning  of  living.  There  were  the  vio- 
lets and  dogwood  blossoms,  and  eveiy 
day  new  Ufe.  In  the  summer  there  was 
the  Bower,  and  the  roses,  and  the  bees, 
and  the  warm,  aromatic  smells  in  the 
air.  In  the  Autumn  a  new  thing  came, 
and  she  seemed  to  have  drunk  some- 
thing heady  again. 

Tlie  tirst  Autumn  in  America  was  a 
wondrous  thing  to  her.  She  existed 
from  day  to  day  in  a  sort  of  breathless 
state  of  incredulity.  In  Miinchestpr,  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  in  tlic  ]nililir  ]i.-irk, 
being  rained  upon  until  tlicy  liccaine 
sodden  and  brown,  droiii>i(l  oil'  dispir- 
ited, and  life  was  at  an  end.  Even  poe- 
try and  imaginative  prose  only  spoke  of 
"Autumn's  russet  brown." 


But  here  marvels  happened.  After  a 
few  hot  days  and  cool  nights,  the  green- 
ery of  the  Bower  began  to  look  strange- 
ly golden.  As  she  lay  under  her  pret- 
tiest sassafras  -  tree,  the  Small  Person 
found,  when  she  looked  up,  that  some- 
thing was  happening  to  its  leaves. 
They  were  still  fresh,  and  waved  and 
rustled,  but  they  were  turning  pale  yel- 
low. Some  of  them  had  veins  and 
flushes  of  rose  on  them.  She  gathered 
some  and  looked  at  them  closely.  They 
were  like  the  petals  of  flowers.  A  few 
more  hot  days  and  cool  nights  and 
there  were  other  colors.  The  maple 
was  growing  yellow  and  red,  the  dog- 
wood was  crimson,  the  sumach  was  like 
blood,  the  chestnut  was  pale  gold,  and 
so  was  the  poplar — the  trailing  bram- 
bles were  painted  as  if  with  a  brush. 
The  Small  Person  could  not  believe  her 
eyes,  as  she  saw  what,  each  day,  went  on 
around  her.  It  seemed  Uke  a  briUiant 
dream,  or  some  exaggeration  of  her 
senses. 

"  It  can't  really  be  as  scarlet  as  that 
when  one  holds  it  in  one's  hand,"  she 
used  to  say  at  sight  of  some  high-hued, 
flauntingly  lovely  spray. 

And  she  would  stand  upon  her  tip- 
toes, and  stretch,  and  straggle  to  reach 
it,  and  stand  panting  and  flushed,  but 
triumphant,  with  it  in  her  hand,  finding 
it  as  brilliant  as  it  had  seemed. 

She  began  to  gather  leaves  as  she  had 
gathered  flowers,  and  went  about  with 
bowers  of  branches,  flaming  and  crim- 
son, in  her  arms.  She  made  wreaths 
of  sumach  and  maple  leaves,  and  wore 
them  on  her  head,  and  put  bimches  in 
her  little  belt,  and  roamed  about  all 
day  in  this  splendor,  feeling  flaunting 
and  inclined  to  sing.  Again,  she  did 
uot  know  that  she  was  not  sober,  and 
that,  as  Bacchantes  of  old  wore  wreaths 
of  vine-leaves  and  reeled  a  little  with 
the  blood  of  the  new  grapes,  so  she  was 
reeling  a  little  with  an  exultation  beau- 
tiful and  strange. 

There  was  a  certain  hollow  in  a  lit- 
tle woodland  road  she  loitered  about 
a  great  deal,  where  there  was  a  view 
which  had  always  a  deep  efi'ect  upon 
her. 

It  was  not  an  imposing  view,  it  was 
a  soft  and  dreamy  one.  The  little  road 
ran   between    woods   and    pretty   wild. 
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jilaees,  to  a  higher  land  clotlieA  with 
forest.  The  lovely  rolling  wave  of  it 
seemed  to  shut  in  the  world  she  looked 
at  when  she  stood  in  the  little  dip  of 
the  road,  with  wood  on  both  sides  and 
the  mountains  behind  her. 

When  all  the  laud  was  aflame  with 
Autumn,  and  she  sat  on  Indian  Summer 
afternoons  upon  a  certain  large  lichen- 
covered  log,  she  used  to  gaze,  dreaming, 
at  the  massed  tree  plumes  of  scarlet  and 
crimson  and  gold  uplifted  against  the 
blue  sky,  and  softened  with  a  faint, 
ethereal  haze,  until  she  had  strange  un- 
eai-thly  fancies  of  this  too. 

"A  i:)lace  might  open  in  the  blue," 
she  used  to  say  softly  to  herself.  "  It 
might  open  at  any  moment  —  now  — 
while  I  am  sitting  here.  And  They 
might  come  floating  over  the  trees. 
They  would  float,  and  look  like  faint, 
white  mist  at  first.  And  if  the  place  in 
the  blue  were  left  open,  I  might  see  !  " 

And  at  such  times  all  was  so  still — so 
still  and  wonderful,  that  she  used  to  find 
herself  sitting  breathless,  waiting. 

There  were  many  memories  of  this 
hollow  woodland  path.  So  many  flow- 
ers grew  there,  and  there  were  always 
doves  making  soft  mui-murs  and  most 
tender,  lovelorn  plaints,  high  in  the 
pines'  far  tops.  Slie  used  to  stand  and 
listen  to  their  cooing,  loving  it,  and  in 
her  yoimg,  she-dove's  heart  plaining 
with  them,  she  did  not  know  or  ask 
why. 

And  there,  more  than  one  rainy  au- 
tumn day,  she  came  and  stood  with  her 
boughs  in  her  arms,  watching  the  misty 
rain  veiling  the  sumptuous  colors  of  the 
wooded  hill,  feeling,  with  a  kind  of  joy- 
ful jileasure,  the  light-falling  drops  ca- 
ressing her  from  her  red  leaf-wi'eaths  to 
her  damp  feet,  which  mattered  absolute- 
ly nothing.  How  could  the  wet  grass 
she  seemed  to  have  sprung  from  earth 
with,  the  fresh  cool  rain  she  loved,  hurt 
her,  a  young,  young  Dryad,  in  these  her 
Dryad  days  ? 

How  many  times  it  befel  her  to  fol- 
low this  road— sometimes  ninning  fast, 
sometimes  stealing  softly,  sometimes 
breaking  away  from  it  to  plunge  into 
the  wood  and  run  again  until  she 
stopped  to  listen,  looking  up  into  some 
tree,  or  peei-ing  into  a  thicket  or  bush. 
This  was  when  she  was  giving  herself 


up  to  what  she  called  "  the  bird  chases." 
She  liked  them  so  —  the  birds.  She 
knew  nothing  of  them.  Birds  such  as 
the  woods  hold  had  not  lived  in  the 
Square.  There  had  been  only  serious- 
minded  little  spaiTOws  nesting  in  the 
chimneys  and  in  the  gutterings.  They 
brought  up  large  famiUes  under  the 
shadows  of  water-piping,  and  taught 
them  to  fly  on  the  wet  slates.  They 
were  grateful  for  crumbs,  particularl}' 
iu  snowy  weather,  and  the  Nursery  pat- 
ronized them.  But  they  were  not  blue- 
birds with  a  brief  little  trill  of  Spring 
carolled  j)ersistently  from  all  sorts  of 
boughs  and  fence  corners  ;  thej^  were 
not  scarlet  birds  with  black  velvet  marks 
and  crests  ;  they  were  not  yellow  birds 
like  stray  canaries,  or  chattering  jays, 
or  mocking-birds  with  the  songs  of  all 
the  woods  in  their  throats  ;  they  were 
not  thi'ushes  and  wrens,  or  woodpeckers 
drumming  and  tapjiing  in  that  curious- 
ly human  way. 

As  there  had  been  no  one  to  tell  her 
the  actual  names  of  the  flowers,  so  there 
was  no  one  to  teU  her  the  real  names 
of  the  birds.  She  used  to  ask  the  ne- 
groes who  lived  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ararat,  but  the  result  was  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  she  gave  it  up. 

"  What  is  that  little  bird  that  sings 
like  this.  Aunt  Cynthy  ?  "  she  would  say, 
trying  to  imitate  its  note.  "  It  is  a  little 
blue  thing." 

"  That's  the  bluebird,"  seemed  rather 
incomplete  to  her  at  the  outset. 

"  And  the  bright  red  one  with  the 
black  marks  and  crest  ?  " 

"That's  the  redbird,"  which  did  not 
seem  much  more  definite. 

"  I  can  see  they  are  blue  and  red,"  she 
iised  to  say.     "  Haven't  they  a  name  ?  " 

But  they  had  no  other  name,  and 
when  the  birds  described  were  less 
marked  in  color  there  seemed  to  be  no 
names  at  all.  So  she  began  to  commit 
the  birds  to  memory,  learning  their 
notes  and  colors  and  forms  by  heart. 
In  this  way  were  instituted  the  bird 
chases. 

If  she  heard  a  new  song  or  note  she 
ran  after  it  until  she  saw  the  bird  and 
could  watch  him  piping  or  singing.  It 
was  very  interesting  and  led  her  many  a 
mile. 

Sometimes   she  believed  bii-ds  came 
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and  sauf?  near  her,  under  eover,  for  the 
mere  fuu  of  leading  her  through  the 
woods.  They  would  begin  on  a  tree 
near  by  and  then  tiy  away  and  seem  to 
hide  again  until  she  followed  them.  She 
always  followed  until  she  caught  sight 
of  her  bird.  But  they  had  wonderful 
ways  of  eluding  her,  and  led  her  over 
hill  and  dale,  and  through  thicket  and 
brambles,  and  even  then  sometimes  got 
away. 

There  was  one  with  a  yellow  breast 
and  a  queer  little  cry  which  she  jJursued 
for  several  days,  but  she  saw  him  at 
last  and  afterward  became  quite  famil- 
iar with  him.  And  there  was  one,  who 
was  always  one  of  two — a  tender,  sad 
little  thing  who  cou]d  never  be  alone, 
and  who  was  always  an  unanswered 
problem  to  her,  and  somehow,  above 
all,  her  best  Ijeloved.  It  was  a  mystery 
because  no  one  ever  seemed  to  have 
seen  it  but  herself,  and  her  descrij^tiou 
of  it  was  never  recognized. 

It  was  a  little  bii-d — a  tiny  one,  a  soft, 
small,  rounded  one,  with  a  black  velvet 
cap,  and  on  its  first  ai^pearance  it  came 
and  sat  upon  the  rail  of  the  veranda, 
and  waited  there,  uttering  a  piteous  lit- 
tle note.  ,  She  knew  that  it  was  waiting 
and  was  calling  to  its  mate  because  it 
was  a  timid  little  thing,  existing  only 
under  the  cover  of  his  wing  and  love. 
He  could  only  be  a  small  creature  him- 
self, but  the  "Small  Person  felt  that  in 
the  round,  bright,  timid  eyes  he  was  a 
refuge  from  the  whole  large  world,  the 
brief,  soft,  jjlaiutive  cry  for  him  was  so 
pathetically  trustful  in  its  appealing. 

The  Small  Person,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  wooden  steps,  was  afraid  to  stir  for 
fear  of  frightening  her. 

"  You  poor  little  mite,"  she  mur- 
mured, "don't  be  so  son-owful.  He'll 
come  directly." 

And  when  he  did  come  and  was  lov- 
ingly rejoiced  over,  and  the  tiny  pair 
flew  away  together,  she  was  quite  re- 
lieved. 

There  was  something  in  the  brief, 
plaintive  note  which  always  led  her  to 
follow  it  when  she  heard  it  afterward, 
which  only  happened  at  rare  inteiwals. 
Tliere  seemed  to  be  some  snd  little  ques- 
tion or  story  in  it  whicli  slic  cdulil  not 
help  wishing  she  could  uiidrislaiid.  ISiit 
she   never  did,  though    tacli    time    she 


heard-  the  sound  she  ran  to  look  for  it, 
and  stood  beneath  its  tree  looking  up 
with  a  sense  of  a  jiersisteut  questiim  in 
her  own  breast.  What  was  it  about '? 
What  did  it  want  ?  "What  was  it  sad 
for?  She  never  heard  the  tiny  thing 
without  finding  it  huddled  down  pa- 
tiently upon  some  bough  or  spraj',  call- 
ing for  its  mate.  And  to  her  it  never 
had  any  other  name  than  the  one  she 
gave  it  of  "  The  little  mournfid  bird." 

These  Diyad  days  were  of  the  first 
years  of  her  teens.  '  They  were  the  early 
Spring  of  her  young  life.  And  she  was 
in  Love — in  Love  with  morning,  noon, 
and  night ;  with  Spring  and  Summer 
and  Winter ;  with  leaves  and  roots  and 
trees  ;  with  rain  and  dew  and  sun  ;  with 
shadows  and  odors  and  winds  ;  with  all 
the  little  living  things  ;  with  the  rapt- 
m-e  of  being  and  unkno^-ingness  and 
mere  Life — ^\-ith  the  whole  World. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

"  MY    OBJECT    IS    REMUNERATION." 

She  always  felt  herself  under  a  per- 
sonal obligation  to  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. The  years  in  which  came  the  Dry- 
ad days  would  have  been  very  different 
if  they  had  been  spent  in  the  Square  or 
within  reach  of  it.  Reduced  resources 
in  a  great  town  or  city  where  one  has 
lived  always,  mean  change  of  habits  and 
surroundings,  shabbiness,  anxiety,  and 
annoyance.  They  mean  depression  and 
dreariness,  loss  of  courage,  and  petty 
humiliations  without  end.  In  a  foreign 
land  among  mountains  and  forests  they 
mean  seclusion,  freedom,  and  novelty. 
It  is  novelty  to  live  in  a  tiny  white  house, 
to  wait  upon  one's  self  and  everyone  else, 
to  wear  a  cotton  frock  and  chase  birds 
through  the  woods  without  the  encum- 
brances of  hats  and  gloves  and  jiarasols. 
It  is  also  freedom.  But  in  Dryad  days 
lived  in  an  unsylvau  age  a  serious  reduc- 
tion of  resources  is  felt.  Detail  sernis 
unnecessary,  but,  without  entering  into 
detail,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  reduc- 
tion of  resom-ce  was  felt  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Ararat.  Alas  !  one  cannot 
live  always  in  the  Bower,  one  must  come 
home  to  dinner  and  to  bed.  Material 
and  painful  but  unavoidable.    Even  cot- 
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ton  frocka  wear  out  ami  must  be  washed. 
And  the  oj^eniugs  for  the  Boys  had  not 
been  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  their 
passing  through  to  ease  and  fortune. 
The  consequences  were  curious  some- 
times and  rather  trjing. 

"  We  are  decayed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," the  Small  Person  used  to  say  to 
herself.  "  We  ought  to  be  living  in  a 
ruined  feudal  castle  and  have  ancient 
servitors  who  refuse  to  leave  us  and  will 
not  take  any  wages.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
like  that."     It  was  not  at  all. 

It  was  so  very  unlike  it  that  there  were 
occasions  when  she  gathered  her  leaves 
and  flowers  with  a  thoughtful  little  frown 
on  her  forehead,  and  when  she  talked 
the  matter  over  with  Edith  or  Mamma. 
Edith  was  the  practical  member  of  the 
family. 

"  If  one  could  do  something  !  "  she 
said,  thoughtfully. 

But  there  are  so  few  things  to  do  if 
one  is  very  young  and  quite  inexperi- 
enced and  lives  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Ararat. 

Still  the  serious  necessity  increased 
and  she  pondered  over  it  more  and 
more. 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something,"  she 
said  nest.  She  began  to  have  long  dis- 
cussions with  Edith  as  to  what  one  might 
invent  as  a  means  of  resource — what  one 
could  teach  or  learn — or  make.  But 
nothing  proved  practicable. 

There  was  a  queer  little  room  with 
unfinished  walls  and  rafters  where  she 
had  a  table  by  a  window  and  wrote  sto- 
ries in  wet  or  cold  weather  when  the 
Bower  was  out  of  the  question.  There 
was  no  fireplace  and  she  used  to  sit 
wrai^ped  in  a  shawl  for  warmth.  She 
had  a  little  cat  which  always  followed 
her  and  jumped  upon  the  table  when 
she  sat  down,  curling  up  in  the  curve  of 
her  left  arm.  The  little  cat's  name  was 
Dora,  and  it  was  also  a  Small  Person.  It 
had  a  clearly  defined  character,  and  un- 
derstood that  it  was  assisting  in  literary 
efibrts.  It  also  added  to  the  warmth  the 
shawl  gave.  Edith  used  to  come  upstairs 
to  the  rough  little  room  .■iml  tall;  tn  her, 
and  gradually  she  gut,  inti)  llic  liitl)it  of 
reading  to  her  pieces  of  tlir  sturies.  She 
began  with  extracts — speeches,  scenes, 
chapters — and  led  on  by  the  delight  of 
her  audience,  which  was  stimulating  as 


that  of  the  Listeners,  she  read  all  she 
wrote. 

Edith  was  a  delightful  listener.  She 
was  an  emotional  little  being,  and  ex- 
quisitely ready  with  tears,  and  uncon- 
trolled in  laughter.  She  was  at  the  same 
time  a  remarkable  Small  Person  and  sin- 
gularly perceptive. 

They  used  to  sit  and  talk  over  the 
stories  —  telling  each  other  what  they 
liked  best  or  were  not  quite  sure  of.  The 
Small  Person  had  a  curious  feeling  that 
in  reading  to  Edith  she  was  submitting 
her  creations  to  a  sort  of  infallible  critic 
— one  who  was  infallible  not  through  ex- 
perience or  training,  but  through  a  cer- 
tain unfailing  truth  of  sentiment  and 
emotion,  and  an  unfaltering  good  taste. 
It  must  be  recorded,  however,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  for  a  moment  contemplated 
the  chance  of  a  larger  pubHc  existing  for 
the  stories.  Never  for  an  instant  had  it 
occurred  to  the  Small  Person  that  they 
were  worth  publishing.  That  would  have 
seemed  to  her  a  height  of  jjresumjitiou 
quite  grotesque.  They  were  hidden  from 
the  Boys  as  carefully  as  ever,  and  derided 
as  mercilessly  when  they  were  mentioned 
by  them.  "  Frances's  love  stories  "  were 
an  unfailing  source  of  jocular  entertain- 
ment. It  was  never  ill-natured  enter- 
tainment, and  there  was  plenty  of  rough 
young  wit  in  it ;  but  naturally  a  young 
Briton  finds  it  rather  a  lark  to  contem- 
plate the  thought  of  a  small  girl  he  has 
chaffed  and  patronized  all  his  life  secret- 
ing herself  to  write  pages  of  romantic 
description  of  the  emotions  of  "a  case 
of  spoons."  The  Boys  were  fond  of  her, 
and  their  intercourse  was  marked  by 
bounteous  good-nature  and  the  best  of 
tempers  and  spirits,  but  their  impres- 
sion naturally  was  that  the  stories  would 
be  "bosh."  But  she  continued  to  write 
them — with  the  little  cat  curled  in  her 
left  arm — and  read  them  to  Edith.  It 
was  the  "  Answers  to  Corresjsondents  " 
in  various  magazines  which  inspired  her 
with  her  tremendously  daring  thought. 
Things  like  these  : 

"Elaine  the  Fair. — Your  stoiy  has 
merit,  but  is  not  quite  suited  to  our 
columns.  Never  write  on  both  sides  of 
your  paper." 

"  Christabel.— We  do  not  return  re- 
jected manuscript  unless  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  postage." 
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"Blair  of  Atliol. — "We  accept  yoiu- 
poem,  '  The  Knight's  Token.'  Shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  again." 

She  read  them  on  the  final  jJ-iges  of 
(i(i(/i'i/'s  Ladi/'s  Boot  and  Pt'li'rson'a 
3I(uimi)ir,  etc.  Her  circumstances  were 
not  sufMcieutly  princely  to  admit  of  her 
being  among  the  subscribers,  but  occa- 
sionally a  copy  or  so  drifted  in  her  way. 
They  were  much  read  at  that  time  in 
the  locality. 

She  was  reading  these  absorbing  re- 
plies to  the  correspondents  one  day  when 
a  thought  floated  into  her  mind,  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  indefiniteness 
took  shape  and  j^resented  itself  before 
her.  She  blushed  a  little  at  first  be- 
cause it  had  such  an  air  of  boklness. 
She  rather  thrust  it  aside,  but  after  a 
while  she  found  herself  contemplating 
it^ — as  if  from  afar  off. 

"I  wonder  how  much  they  pay  for 
the  stories  in  magazines,"  she  said,  re- 
flectively, to  Edith. 

Edith  did  not  know,  naturally,  and 
had  not  formed  any  opinion. 

"I"  wonder  if  they  jjay  much,"  the 
Small  Person  continued  ;  "  and — what 
sort  of  peojjle  write  them  ?  "  It  seemed 
impossible  that  ordinary,  every-day  peo- 
ple could  write  things  that  would  be 
considered  worth  paying  for  and  pub- 
lishing in  magazines.  It  seemed  to  im- 
ply immense  talents  and  cultivation  and 
training  and  enormous  dignity. 

She  did  not  think  this 
found  the  stories  invariably  brilliant,  but 
because  she  felt  that  there  must  be  some 
merit  she  was  not  clever  enough  to  de- 
tect ;  if  not  they  would  never  have  been 
published. 

"Sometimes  they  are  not  so  awfuUy 
clever,"  she  said. 

"Well,"  said  Edith,  boldly,  "I've 
seen  lots  of  them  not  half  as  nice  as 
yours." 

"Ah!" — she  exclaimed,  conscious  of 
being  beset  by  her  sheepish  feeling — 
"  that's  because  you  are  my  sister." 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  the  valiant  Edith, 
with  her  favorite  little  jjucker  of  her 
forehead.  "I  don't  care  whether  I'm 
your  sister  or  not.  Some  of  your  sto- 
ries are  beautiful !  " 

The  Small  I'erson  lilushed,  because 
she  was  of  the  Small  Persons  who  art; 
given  to  superfluous  blushing.     "I  won- 


der," she  said,  "  if  the  magazine  people 
would  think  so." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  maga- 
zine i^eople,"  said  Edith;  "but  I  don't 
see  why  they  shouldn't  think  so." 

"  They  wouldn't,"  said  the  Small  Per- 
son, with  a  sudden  sense  of  discourage- 
ment.    "  Of  course  they  wouldn't." 

But  she  could  not  help  the  thought 
of  the  answered  corre.sj)ondents,  retui-n- 
ing  to  her  afterward.  She  found  her- 
self wondering  about  them  as  she  ram- 
bled thi-ough  the  woods  or  lay  on  the 
grass  in  the  Bower.  How  did  they  send 
their  stories  to  the  magazines  ?  Was  it 
by  post  or  by  express?  If  it  was  by 
post  how  many  stamjjs  would  it  take? 
How  could  one  fuid  out  ?  It  would  be 
important  that  one  should  put  on 
enough.  She  remembered  "  answers  " 
such  as  this.  "MarchHare. — We  cannot 
receive  MSS.  on  which  insufficient  jjost- 
age  has  been  paid."  It  was  evidently 
necessary  to  make  a  point  of  the  postage. 

Then  there  was  the  jjaper.  To  meet 
the  apjjroval  of  an  august  being  it 
seemed  as  if  something  special  must  be 
required.  And  more  than  once  she  had 
read  instractions  of  such  a  nature  as : 
"Airy,  Fairy  Lilian. — Write  in  a  clear 
hand  on  ordinary  foolscap  paper." 

She  was  only  fifteen,  and  her  life  bad 
been  spent  between  the  Square  and  the 
Bowel'.  Her  horizon  had  not  been  a 
broad  one,  and  had  not  embraced  prac- 
tical things.  She  had  had  no  jiersonal 
acquaintance  with  Ordinary  Foolscap. 
If  the  statement  had  demanded  extraor- 
dinary foolscajj  she  would  have  felt  it 
only  natural. 

Somehow  she  found  a  timid,  but 
growing  interest  in  the  whole  subject. 
She  could  not  quite  get  away  from  it. 
And  when  circumstances  occau-red  which 
directed  her  attention  specially  to  the 
results  of  the  reduced  resources  she  was 
led  to  dwell  on  it  with  a  certain  sense 
of  fascination. 

"  Something  muitt  be  done  ! "  she  said 
to  herself,  desperately.  "  We  can't  go 
on  like  this.  Someone  must  do  some- 
thing." 

The  three  little  girls  talked  together 
at  times  quite  gloomily.  They  all  agreed 
that  Somebody  must  do  something. 
The  Boys  were  doing  their  best,  but 
luck  did  not  seem  to  be  with  them. 
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"  Sometliiug  m  usl  be  done,"  the  Small 
Person  kept  rejjeating. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Edith,  "  hut  what  must 
it  he  and  "Who  will  do  it? " 

The  people  whose  stories  were  bought 
and  jsrinted  must  some  time  have  sent 
their  first  stories.  And  they  could  not 
have  known  whether  thej'  were  reaUy 
good  or  not  xvaiil  they  had  asked  and 
found  out.  The  only  way  of  finding 
out  was  to  send  one — written  in  a  clear 
hand  on  one  side  of  ordinary  foolscap — 
having  first  made  quite  sure  that  it  had 
stamps  enough  on  it.  If  a  person  had 
the  courage  to  do  that,  he  or  she  would 
at  least  hear  if  it  was  worth  reading — if 
a  stamp  was  enclosed. 

These  were  the  reflections  with  which 
the  Small  Person's  mind  was  occuijied. 

And  if  it  was  worth  reading — if  the 
August  Being  deigned  to  think  it  so — 
and  was  not  rendered  rabid  and  infiui- 
ate  by  insufficient  postage,  or  indistinct 
writing,  or  by  having  to  read  on  both 
sides  of  the  ordinary  foolscajj,  if  he  was 
in  need  of  stories  for  his  magazine,  and 
if  he  was  in  a  good  temper  he  might  ac- 
cept it — and  buy  it. 

If  the  Listeners  had  liked  her  stories 
so  much,  if  Edith  and  Edwina  hked 
them,  if  Edith  thought  they  were  as 
nice  as  some  she  had  read  in  Godey's 
Lady's  Book,  might  it  not  be  just  pos- 
sible that — that  an  Etiitor  might  deign 
to  read  one  and  perhaps  even  say  that 
it  "had  merit,"  even  if  it  was  not  good 
enough  to  buy.  If  he  said  that  much, 
she  could  study  the  stories  in  the  Lady's 
Book,  etc.,  assiduously  enough,  perhaps, 
to  learn  the  secret  of  their  success,  and 
finally  do  something  which  might  be 
worthy  to  compete  with  them. 

She  was  a  perfectly  unassuming  child. 
She  had  never  had  any  feeling  about 
her  story-telling  but  that  it  seemed 
part  of  herself — something  she  could 
not  help  doing.  Secretly  she  had  been 
afraid,  as  time  went  by,  that  she  had 
been  Romantic  with  tlae  Doll,  and  in 
private  she  was  afraid  that  she  was  Ro- 
mantic about  the  stories.  The  idea  that 
anyone  but  the  Listeners  and  Edith  and 
Edwina  would  be  likely  to  care  to  hear 
or  read  them  had  never  entered  her 
mind.  The  cheerful  derision  of  the 
Boys  added  to  her  sensitive  shyness 
about  them,  and   upon  the  whole  she 


regarded  her  little  idiosyncrasy  as  a 
thing  to  be  kept  rather  quiet.  Nothing 
but  actual  stress  of  circumstances  would 
have  sjiurred  her  to  the  boldness  of 
daring  to  hope  for  them.  But  in  those 
days  Noah's  Ai-k  found  itself  lacking 
such  common  things  —  things  which 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  even  by 
the  most  decayed  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

So  one  day  after  many  mental  strug- 
gles she  found  herself  sitting  alone  with 
Edith  and  the  little  cat,  in  the  small 
room  with  the  bare  walls  and  rafters. 
And  she  gathered  her  courage  in  both 
hands. 

"Edith,"  she  said,  "I've  been  think- 
ing about  something." 

Edith  looked  at  her  with  interest. 
She  was  a  lovely  little  person  and  a 
wonderful  friend  for  her  years — which 
were  thirteen. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Do  you  think — do  you  think  it 
would  be  sOly  to  send  one  of  my  sto- 
ries— to  a  magazine — and  see  if  they 
would  take  it." 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  at  the 
first  moment  Edith  rather  lost  her 
breath.  The  two  were  English  chil- 
dren, brought  up  in  a  simple  English 
nursery  in  the  most  primitively  conven- 
tional way.  Such  a  life  is  not  condu- 
cive to  a  s^jirit  of  boldness  and  enter- 
prise. In  matters  of  point  of  view  they 
would  have  seemed  to  the  American 
mind  incredibly  young  for  theu-  years. 
If  they  had  been  American  children  they 
would  have  been  immensely  cooler  and 
far  less  inclined  to  ultra-resj^ectful  atti- 
tudes toward  authority. 

"Do  you?"  said  tlae  Small  Person. 
"Do  you?" 

Edith  gathered  herself  together  also. 
Across  a  lifetime  the  picture  of  her 
small  face  rises  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness. She  was  a  fair  little  person,  with 
much  cmling  blond  hair  and  an  expres- 
sive little  forehead  which  had  a  habit  of 
puckering  itself.  She  was  stiU  startled, 
but  she  bore  herself  with  a  courage 
which  was  heroic. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  don't ! " 

If  she  had  said  that  she  did,  the  mat- 
ter might  have  ended  there,  but  as  it 
was,  the  Small  Person  breathed  again. 
She  felt  the  matter  might  be  contem- 
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plated  .and  approached  more  nearly. 
One  mi^jbt  venture  at  least  to  talk 
al)()ut  it  in  private. 

"I  have  been  thinking  and  thinking 
about  it,"  she  said.  "  Even  if  they  ai-e 
not  good  enough  to  be  published  it 
would  not  do  any  harm  just  to  tiy. 
They  can  only  be  sent  back — and  then 
I  should  know.  Do  you  think  we  dare 
doit?" 

"If  I  were  you  I  would,"  said  Edith. 

"  I  believe,"  hesitated  the  Small  Per- 
son, "I  do  beUeve  I  will." 

Edith  began  to  become  excited. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "I  think  it  would  be 
splendid  !     What  would  you  send  ?  " 

"I  should  have  to  write  something 
new.  I  haven't  anything  ready  that  I 
should  care  to  send.  I'd  write  some- 
thing carefully — just  as  well  as  I  could. 
There's  a  story  I  began  to  write  when 
we  lived  in  the  Square,  three  years  ago. 
I  never  finished  it,  and  I  only  wrote 
scenes  out  of  it  in  old  account-books  ; 
but  I  remember  what  it  was  about,  and 
the  other  day  I  found  au  old  book  with 
some  scraps  of  it  in.  And  I  really  do 
think  it's  rather  nice.  And  I  might  fin- 
ish it,  perhaps.  She  began  to  tell  the 
story,  and  became  exhilarated  with  the 
telUng,  as  she  always  did,  and  Edith 
thought  it  an  enchanting  story,  and  so  it 
was  decided  that  it  should  be  finished 
and  put  to  the  test. 

"  But  there's  one  thing,"  she  said,  "  I 
would  not  have  the  Boys  know  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  They  would  laugh 
so,  and  they  would  think  it  such  a  joke 
if  it  was  sent  ba(^k  again.  I'm  going  to 
put  in  stamps  to  send  it  back  with,  be- 
cause if  you  put  on  stamps  enough 
they  will  send  it  back.  And  perhaps 
they  wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to  write 
a  letter  if  they  didn't  like  it,  and  I 
didn't  send  the  extra  stamps.  You  of- 
ten see  in  magazines  a  notice  that  man- 
UBcrijst  will  be  returned  if  stamps  are 
sent.  So  in  that  way  I  shall  be  sure  to 
find  out.  But  I  must  get  them  without 
the  Boys  knowing." 

"  Yes,  you  must,"  said  Edith.  "  They 
would  tease  you  so  if  it  came  back.  But 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You  know 
there  isn't  any  money  now  but  what  the 
Boys  get.  And  that's  little  enough, 
goodness  knows." 

"  We  shall  have  to  think  about  it," 


said  the  Small  Person,  "and  contrive. 
It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  contriving, 
but  I  have  to  write  the  story  first." 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  take  many 
stamps  ? "  asked  Edith,  beginning  to 
pucker  her  expressive  little  foi-ehead, 
anxiously. 

"Yes,  a  good  many,  I'm  afraid,"  was 
the  Small  Person's  answ"er.  "  And  then 
we  have  to  buy  the  foolscap  paper — 
ordinary  foolscaji.  But  of  all  things 
promise  and  swear  you  won't  breathe  a 
word  befoi-e  the  Boys." 

It  was  a  marvel  that  they  did  not  be- 
tray themselves  in  some  way.  It  was  so 
thi'iUing  a  secret.  While  the  stoi-y  was 
being  written  they  could  think  and 
talk  of  nothing  else.  The  Small  Person 
used  to  come  down  from  the  raftered 
Temple  of  the  Muses  with  her  little  cat 
under  her  arm,  and  her  cheeks  a  blaze 
of  scarlet.  The  more  absorbed  and  in- 
terested she  was  the  more  briUiaut  her 
cheeks  were. 

"  How  red  your  cheeks  are,  my  dear," 
Mamma  would  say.  "  Does  your  head 
ache  ?  " 

But  her  head  did  not  ache,  though  it 
would  have  done,  if  she  had  not  been  a 
splendidly  strong  little  animal. 
.  "I  always  know  when  you've  been 
writing  very  fast,"  Edith  used  to  say  ; 
"your  cheeks  always  look  so  flaming 
red." 

It  was  not  long,  of  com-se,  before 
Mamma  was  taken  into  confidence. 
What  she  thought  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  but  she  was  lovable  and  sustain- 
ing as  usual. 

"It  won't  do  any  harm  to  try,  dear," 
she  said.  "  It  seems  to  me  you  write 
very  nice  things,  for  any  one  so  young, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  editors  might 
like  them  ;  and,  of  course,  it  would  be 
a  great  help  if  they  would  pay  you  a  lit- 
tle money." 

"  But  the  Boys  mustn't  know  one 
word,"  said  the  Small  Person.  "  I'll  tell 
them  if  it's  accepted,  but  if  it  isn't,  I'd 
rather  be  dead  than  that  they  should 
find  out." 

And  so  the  story  went  on,  and  it  was 
read  aloud  under  the  rafters,  and  Edith 
revelled  in  it,  and  the  little  cat  lay 
curled  uj)  in  the  Small  Person's  left 
arm,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  excite- 
ment  in   the   atmosphere   around  her. 
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And  as  the  work  went  on  the  two  plot- 
ters discussed  and  planned  and  con- 
trived. 

First,  how  to  get  the  ordinary  fools- 
cap to  copy  out  the  manuscript  in  a 
beautiful  cleai*  band ;  next,  how  to  get  the 
address  of  the  Editor  to  be  ajjproached  ; 
nest,  how  to  address  him  ;  nest,  how  to 
find  out  how  many  stamjjs  would  be  nec- 
essaiw  to  carry  the  fateful  jaackage  and 
bring  it  back,  if  such  was  to  be  its  doom. 

It  had  all  to  be  done  in  such  secrecy 
and  with  such  precautious.  To  walk  to 
town  and  back  was  a  matter  of  two  or 
thi-ee  hours,  and  the  Boys  would  wonder 
if  they  did  not  hear  why  a  joiu-ney  had 
been  made.  They  always  saw  the  per- 
son who  went  to  town.  Consequently 
no  member  of  the  household  could  go 
without  attracting  attention.  So  some 
outsider  must  be  foiuid  who  could  make 
the  journey  to  visit  a  book-store  and 
find  the  address  required.  It  would 
have  been  all  so  simple  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Boys. 

But  by  the  time  the  story  was  finished 
an  acquaintance  who  lived  on  a  neigh- 
boring farm  had  proeui-ed  the  address 
and  some  infoi-matiou  about  the  stamps, 
though  this  last  could  not  be  apj^Ued 
very  definitely  as  the  weight  of  the  pack- 
age could  only  be  guessed  at,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  letter  scales. 

The  practical  views  of  the  Small  Per- 
son at  this  crisis  impress  me  greatly. 
They  were  so  incompatible  with  her 
usual  vagueness  and  romancings  that 
they  strike  me  as  rather  deUciously  in- 
congruous. 

"  I  must  have  the  right  kind  of  paper," 
she  argued,  "  because  if  I  sent  some- 
thing that  seemed  queer  to  them  they 
would  think  me  siUy  to  begin  with. 
And  I  must  wiite  it  very  ijlainly,  so  that 
it  will  be  easy  to  read,  and  on  only  one 
side,  because  if  they  are  bothered  by 
anything  it  will  make  them  feel  cross 
and  they  will  hate  me,  and  hate  my  story 
too.  Then,  as  to  the  letter  I  send  witla 
it,  I  must  be  very  careful  about  that. 
Of  course  they  have  a  great  many  such 
letters  and  they  must  be  tired  of  reading 
them.  So  I  must  make  it  very  .short. 
I  would  send  it  without  a  letter,  but  I 
must  make  them  understand  that  I  want 
it  sent  back  if  they  don't  like  it,  and  call 
their  attention  to  the   stamps  and  let 
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them  know  I  am  doing  it  for  money  and 
not  just  for  the  fun  of  getting  the  story 
published." 

"  How  wiU  you  tell  them  that  ?  "  asked 
Edith,  a  trifle  alarmed.  It  seemed  so 
apjjalling  and  indelicate  to  explain  to  an 
Editor  that  you  wanted  money. 

The  Small  Person  felt  the  same  thing. 
She  felt  this  sordid  mention  of  an  ex- 
isectation  of  receiving  dollars  and  cents 
in  retm-n  for  her  work  a  rather  gi-oss 
thing — a  bold  thing  which  might  cause 
the  Editor  to  receive  a  severe  shock  and 
regard  her  with  cold  disgust  as  a  brazen 
Small  Person.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was 
the  most  awful  part  of  the  situation. 
But  there  was  no  helji  for  it.  Having 
put  her  hand  to  the  jilough  she  could 
not  turn  back,  or  trifle  with  the  chance 
that  the  Editor  might  think  her  a  weU- 
to-do  Small  Person,  who  did  not  write 
stories  for  j^ubUcation  through  sheer 
need  but  for  amusement. 

"  I  shall  have  to  think  that  over,"  she 
said,  seriously.  "  I  don't  want  to  offend 
them,  of  course,  but  I  must  teU  them 
that ! " 

If  it  were  possible  to  depict  in  suffi- 
ciently strong  colors  her  mental  impres- 
sions of  the  manners,  idiosjTicrasies,  and 
powers  of  an  Editor,  the  picture  would 
be  an  interesting  one.  It  was  an  im- 
pression so  founded  upon  resjject  and 
unbounded  awe.  Between  an  utterly 
insignificant  little  girl  in  the  mountains 
of  East  Tennessee,  and  an  Editor  in  a 
princely  ofScial  apartment  in  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York,  invested  by  Fate  with 
the  power  to  crush  people  to  the  earth 
and  reduce  them  to  impalpable  dust  by 
refusing  theu-  manuscripts — or  to  raise 
them  to  dizziest  pinnacles  of  bliss  by 
acceiDtiug  them — there  was  a  gulf  imagi- 
nation could  not  cross.  Buddha  him- 
self, sitting  in  rapt  passiveness  with 
folded  hands  and  down-di-opped  lids, 
was  not  so  marvellous  or  so  final.  Edi- 
tors presented  themselves  to  her  as  rep- 
resenting a  distinct  superhuman  race. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  they  were 
moved  by  the  ordinary  emotions  and 
passions  of  mankind.  Why  she  was  per- 
vaded with  a  timorousness,  with  regard 
to  them,  which  only  Mad  Bulls  or  Tigers 
with  hydrophobia  would  have  justified, 
it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Somehow  the 
picture  of  an  Editor  rendered  infuriate 
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—"gone  mu!tt,"  as  it  were — in  conse- 
quence of  an  inadequacy  of  stamps,  or  a 
fault  in  punctuation,  or  as  a  result  of  in- 
distinct handwriting  covering  both  sides 
of  the  ordinary  foolscaij,  was  a  tliiug 
which  haunted  both  her  waking  and 
sleejjing  hours.  He  would  return  the 
manuscript  with  withering  comment,  or 
perhaps  not  return  it  at  all,  and  keejj  all 
the  stamps,  which  might  be  considered 
perfectly  proj^er  for  an  Editor  if  one 
broke  his  Slede  and  Persian  laws.  Such 
a  being  as  this  must  be  apjjroached  with 
salaams  and  genuflections,  and  forehead 
touching  the  dust. 

Poor,  little,  anxious  giii  ;  I  find  her 
— rather  touching  at  this  distance — sit- 
ting in  her  raftered  room,  scribbling 
hotly,  with  her  little  cat  in  her  arm,  and 
her  cheeks  like  scarlet  flame.  But  she 
could  not  write  the  explanatory  letter  to 
the  Editor  until  she  had  got  the  money 
to  buy  the  paper  to  copy  the  story  and 
the  stamps  to  send  it.  And  how  to  do 
this  without  ajjplying  to  the  Boys  ?  The 
rafters  and  the  little  cat  jsresided  over 
hoiu's  of  planning  and  discussion.  T^Tiat 
could  be  done. 

"  If  we  could  make  some  money  our- 
selves," said  the  Small  Person,  moum- 
fuUy. 

" But  we  can't,"  said  Edith.  "We've 
tried,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Small  Person.  "  Em- 
broidery— and  jjeople  don't  want  it.  Mu- 
sic lessons — people  think  I'm  too  young. 
Chickens — and  they  wouldn't  hatch,  and 
when  they  did  they  died  of  the  gapes  ; 
besides  the  bother  of  having  to  sit  on 
the  hen  to  make  her  sit  on  the  nest,  and 
live  at  full  speed  round  the  yard  chasing 
them  back  into  the  coops  when  they  get 
through  holes.  Out  of  all  that  setting 
of  goose-eggs  only  one  hatched,  and  that 
wasn't  a  goose — it  was  a  gander — and  a 
plank  fell  on  it  and  killed  it." 

They  both  indulged  in  a  nieful  gig- 
gle. The  poultry-raising  episode  had 
been  a  veiy  trj-ing  and  exciting  one. 

"If  we  had  something  to  sell,"  she 
went  on. 

"  We  haven't,"  said  Edith. 

The  Story  toixched  the  Small  Person 
sadly  on  tlie  shoulder. 

"  Jt  would  be  awfully  mournful,"  she 
said,  "  if  I  really  could  write  stories  that 
l^eople  would  like— and  if  I  could  sell 


them  and  get  money  enough  to  make  us 
quite  comfortable — if  all  that  good  fort- 
une was  in  me — and  I  never  foimd  it 
out  all  my  life — just  because  I  can't  buy 
some  paper  and  iJostage-stamjis." 

It  seemed  too  tragic.  They  sat  and 
looked  at  each  other  in  gloom.  The  con- 
versation ended  after  a  short  time  in 
desperate  discouragement,  and  the  Small 
Person  was  obhged  to  wander  out  to  her 
hollow  on  the  woodland  road  and  stand 
for  a  long  time  looking  at  the  changing 
trees,  listening  with  a  strange  feeUng  to 
the  sorrowful  plaining  of  the  doves  on 
the  tops  of  the  pine-trees. 

As  the  leaves  were  changing  then,  it 
cannot  have  been  very  long  before  the 
insjjiration  came  which  solved  the  prob- 
lem. Who  gave  the  information  which 
gave  rise  to  it  is  not  a  detail  which  any- 
one can  remember.  Something  or  other 
makes  it  seem  jirobable  that  it  was  Ed- 
wina,  who  came  into  the  writing-room 
one  day  and  sat  down  saying,  ((  propos  of 
nothing  in  particular : 

"  Aunt  Cynthy's  two  girls  made  a  dol- 
lar yesterday  by  selling  wild  grasses  in 
the  market.  They  got  them  in  the  woods 
over  the  hiU." 

"  Which  hm  ?  "  asked  the  SmaU  Person. 

"  The  hiU  near  the  house — the  one 
you  can  see  out  of  the  window.  They 
say  there  are  plenty  there." 

"  Are  there  '?  "  said  the  SmaU  Person. 

"  I  wonder  how  much  they  got  a  gal- 
lon ?  "  said  Edith. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Edwina.  "But 
they  sold  a  dollar's  worth,  and  they  say 
they  are  going  to  gather  more." 

"  Edith  ! "  exclaimed  the  Small  Person, 
"  Edith  !  "  A  brilliant  idea  had  come  to 
her.     She  felt  her  cheeks  grow  hot. 

"  SupjDose,"  she  said,  "  supj^ose  ice 
went  and  gathered  some — a  whole  lot — 
and  suppose  we  gave  the  gii'ls  jjart  of 
the  money  to  sell  them  for  us  in  the 
market — i)erliaps  we  should  get  enough 
to  buy  the  stamps  and  paper." 

It  seemed  an  inspiration  of  the  gods. 
It  was  as  if  some  divine  chance  had  been 
given  to  them.  Edith  and  Edwina 
clapj)ed  their  hands.  If  wild  grapes  had 
been  sold  they  would  sell  again  ;  if  the 
woods  were  full  of  them  why  should 
they  not  gather  them — quarts,  gallons, 
bucketfuls  of  them — as  many  as  neces- 
sity required. 
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There  arose  an  excited,  joyous  gab- 
bling at  once.  It  would  be  delightful. 
It  would  be  fun  in  itself.  It  would  be 
like  going  gypsying.  And  if  there  were 
reaJly  a  great  many  grapes,  they  might 
be  sold  for  more  money  than  would  pay 
for  the  stamj)s. 

"  It's  a  good  thing  we  are  not  living 
in  the  Squai-e  now,"  said  the  Small  Per- 
son. "  We  couldn't  go  and  gather  wild 
grapes  in  Back  Sydney  Street." 

Suddenly  they  felt  rich  and  hopeful. 
If  they  found  grapes  enough — if  they 
were  sold — if  the  Editor  was  in  a  be- 
nign humor,  who  could  tell  what  might 
happen. 

"  If  they  buy  this  one,"  said  the  Small 
Person,  "I  can  write  others,  and  per- 
haps they  will  buy  those  too.  I  can 
always  make  up  stories.  Wouldn't  it 
be  queer  if  it  turned  out  that  was  the 
thing  I  have  to  do.  You  know  how  we 
have  kept  saying,  '  Something  must  be 
done.'  Oh  !  Edith,  wouldn't  it  be  beau- 
tiful ! " 

"  Of  course  it  would  be  beautiful,"  an- 
swered Edith. 

"Perhaps,"  sighed  the  Small  Person, 
"  it  is  too  nice  to  be  true.  But  we'D  go 
and  get  the  wild  grapes." 

And  so  they  did. 

It  was  Edith  who  arranged  the  detail. 
She  saw  the  Uttle  mulatto  girls  and 
talked  with  them.  They  were  greatly 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  selling  the  grajjes. 
They  would  pilot  the  j^arty  to  places 
where  they  believed  there  were  vines, 
and  they  would  help  in  the  gathering, 
themselves.  The  expedition  began  to 
wear  the  air  of  an  exhilarating  esca- 
pade. 

It  would  have  been  a  delightful  thing 
to  do,  even  if  it  had  been  arranged 
merely  as  a  hoHday.  They  issued  forth 
to  conquer  in  the  wildest  spirits.  Each 
one  carried  a  tin  bucket,  and  each  wore 
a  cotton  frock,  and  a  sun-bonnet  or  a 
utilitarian  straw-hat.  The  sun  was 
rather  hot,  but  the  day  was  a  golden 
one.  There  was  gold  in  the  trees,  gold 
in  the  air,  gold  in  the  distances.  The 
speculators  had  no  decorum  in  their 
method.  They  chased  about  the  warm, 
yellowing  woods  like  wild  things.  They 
laughed  and  shouted  to  each  other 
when  they  scrambled  apart.  They 
forced  their  way  through  undergrowth, 


and  tore  their  way  through  brambles  ; 
they  clambered  over  great  logs  ;  they 
uttered  wild  little  shrieks  at  false  alarms 
of  snakes  ;  they  shouted  with  joy  when 
they  came  upon  \ines  ;  they  filled  their 
buckets,  and  ate  grapes  to  repletion, 
and  swung  on  the  rope  like  vines  them- 
selves. 

The  Small  Person  had  never  been  less 
sober.  At  intervals  she  roamed  away 
a  little,  and  stood  in  some  warm,  gold- 
en i^lace,  with  young  trees  and  bushes 
closed  alaout  her,  simply  breathing  the 
air,  and  enraptured  -with  a  feeling  of 
being  like  a  well-sunned  Indian  peach. 
Her  cheeks  had  such  an  Autumn  heat 
in  them — that  glow  which  is  not  like 
the  heat  of  summer.  And  what  a  day 
of  dreams.  If — if — if  !  "  If  "  is  such  a 
charming  word — such  a  benign  one — 
such  a  sumptuous  one.  One  cannot 
always  say  with  entii'e  sense  of  convic- 
tion, "  I  have  a  kingdom  and  a  princely 
fortune,  and  I  will  build  a  palace  of 
gold  " — but  who  cannot  say,  "  //'  I  had 
a  kingdom  and  the  fortune  of  a  prince, 
I  would  build  a  palace  of  gold."  The 
golden  palace  rises  fair,  and  one  almost 
hears  the  courtiers  S23eak.  "  If  "  gives  a 
shadow,  the  substance  of  which  would 
be  a  poorer  thing. 

She  built  her  palaces  that  day,  and 
furnished  them,  and  lived  in  them,  as 
she  searched  for  her  wild  grapes.  They 
were  innocent  palaces,  and  small  ones, 
for  she  was  a  very  young  and  vague 
thing ;  but  they  were  things  of  hght 
and  love  and  beauty,  and  fiUed  with  the 
diaphanous  forms  of  the  beliefs  and 
dreams  only  such  young  palaces  can 
hold. 

The  party  went  home  at  sunset  with 
its  tin  pails  full  to  the  brim  and  covered 
with  fresh  vine-leaves. 

"We  shall  get  two  or  three  dollars 
fer  these,"  said  one  of  the  pilots.  "  Me 
an'  Ser'i:)hine  didn't  have  nigh  onto  as 
manv  that  other  time." 

"  iSIow  if  they  sell  them,"  said  Edith 
and  the  Small'  Person  when  they  got 
home,  "  we  shall  have  the  paper  and  the 
postage-stamps." 

It  seems  to  be  regretted  that  the 
amount  they  sold  for  cannot  be  recalled 
— but  it  was  enough  to  buy  the  postage- 
stamps  and  paper  and  pay  all  expenses, 
and  even  leave   something  over.     The 
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business  ^nvi  of  the  speculation  was  a 
complete  success. 

"With  what  care  the  ordinarj-  foolsca]3 
was  chosen  ;  with  what  discreet  jjrecau- 
tions  that  it  should  be  of  the  right  si2;e 
and  shade,  and  should  not  enrage  the 
Editor  the  instant  he  saw  it.  How  large 
and  round  and  clear  each  letter  was 
made  in  the  copying.  An  Editor  who 
was  afflicted  with  cataract  might  have 
read  it  half-way  across  his  palatial  sanc- 
tum. And  then  the  letter  that  was  wiit- 
ten  to  accompany  the  veutui-e  !  How  it 
was  reflected  ujjon,  and  reasoned  about, 
and  discussed  !  "  An  Editor  does  not 
want  to  know  anything  about  me,"  the 
Small  Person  said.  "  He  does  not  know 
me,  and  he  doesn't  care  about  me,  and 
he  won't  want  to  be  bothered.  I  shall 
just  say  I  have  enclosed  the  stamps  to 
send  the  mauuscrijDt  back  with,  if  he 
does  not  want  it.  And  I  shall  have  to 
speak  about  the  money.  You  see, 
Edith,  if  the  stories  are  woi-th  writing, 
they  must  be  worth  reading,  and  if  they 
are  worth  i^rinting  and  reading  they 
must  be  worth  paying  for,  and  if  they 
are  not  worth  publishing  and  reading 
they  are  not  worth  writing,  and  I  had 
better  not  waste  my  time  on  them." 
Whence  this  clear  and  practical  point 
of  riew  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
But  she  was  quite  definite  about  it. 
The  urgency  of  the  situation  had  made 
her  definite.  Perhaps  at  a  crisis  she 
became  i^ractical — but  it  was  only  at  a 
crisis. 

And  after  serious  deliberation  and 
much  rewi'iting  and  elimination  the  fol- 
lowing concise  and  unmistakable  epistle 
was  enclosed  in  a  roll  of  manuscript 
with  enough  extra  stamps  to  have  re- 
mailed  an  Editor : 

"  Sir  :  I  enclose  stamps  for  the  retui'u 
of  the  accompanying  MS.,  '  Miss  Des- 
borough's  Difficulties,'  if  you  do  not 
find  it  suitable  for  publication  in  your 
magazine.  My  object  is  remuneration. 
"  Yours  Respectfully, 

"  P.  Hodgson." 

This  was  all  except  the  address,  which 
was  that  of  the  post-office  of  the  neigh- 
boring town.  Both  Edith  and  herself 
were  extremely  proud  of  the  closing 
sentence.     It  sounded  i 


And  no  Editor  could  mistake  it.  And 
if  this  one  was  offended  it  positively 
could  not  be  heljied. 

"And  it's  true,"  she  said.  "I  never 
should  have  dreamed  of  sending  a  thing 
to  an  Editor  if  1  hadn't  been  obliged  to. 
My  object  (s  remuneration." 

And  then  they  could  not  heljo  break- 
ing into  childish  giggles  at  the  comical 
aspect  of  their  having  done  a  thing  so 
bold,  and  their  ideas  of  what  the  Editor 
would  think  if  he  could  see  the  two 
curly  and  innocent  Small  Persons  who 
had  written  that  unflinchuigly  mercen- 
ary sentence. 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

AND    so    SHE   DtD. 

It  is  a  simple  enough  matter  to  send 
a  stor}-  with  a  serene  mind  to  Editors 
one  knows,  and  of  whom  one  is  aware 
that  they  joossess  the  fine  intellectual 
acumen  which  leads  them  to  appreciate 
the  boon  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the 
firmness  to  contemplate  with  some  com- 
jjosure  the  fact  that  one's  "  object  is  re- 
muneration.'' But  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent affair  to  send  one's  timid  and  de- 
fenceless first-born  into  the  cave  of  an 
unknown  dragon,  whose  fangs  may  be 
dripi^ing  with  the  blood  of  such  inno- 
cents. 

Oh,  the  counting  of  the  hours  which 
elapse  before  it  reaches  its  destination, 
and  the  awtid  thiiU  of  realizing  that 
perhaps  at  the  very  hour  one  is  living 
through,  the  Editor  is  Reading  it !  The 
Small  Person  did  not  lose  any  quakings 
or  heart-beats  to  which  she  was  entitled 
by  the  situation.  She  experienced  them 
all  to  the  utmost,  and  even  invented 
some  new  ones.  She,  and  Edith  quaked 
together. 

It  was  so  awful  not  to  know  anything 
whatever,  to  be  so  blankly  ignorant  of 
editorial  habits  and  customs.  How 
long  did  an  Editor  keep  a  manuscript 
before  he  accejrted  it,  or  jiut  all  the 
stamps  on  with  a  blow  and  sent  it  back? 
Did  he  send  it  back  the  day  after  he  had 
read  it,  or  did  he  keep  it  for  months  or 
years'?  Might  one  become  old  and  gray 
without  knowing  whether  one's  story 
was  accepted  or  rejected?  If  he  ac- 
cepted it,  would  he  send  the  money  at 
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once  or  -would  lie  wait  a  long  time,  and 
how  much  would  it  be  when  it  came  ? 
Five  dollars — ten — twenty — a  hundred  ? 
Could  it  possil)ly  be  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred !  Aiid  if  it  could  be  a  hundred — 
oh  !  what  things  could  be  done  with  it, 
and  how  every  body  could  live  haj^i^ily 
forever  after  ! 

"  I  could  write  one  in  a  week,"  the 
Small  Person  said.  "  That  would  be 
four  hundred  dollars  a  month  !  Oh ! 
no,  Edith,"  breathlesslj',  "it  couldn't 
be  a  hundred  ! "  This  was  because  it 
seemed  impossible  that  any  one  could 
make  four  hundred  dollars  a  month  by 
her  stories  and  really  retain  her  senses. 

She  felt  it  was  better  to  restrain  such 
frenzy  and  disciisline  herself  by  putting 
it  as  low  as  possible. 

"  Supi^ose  it  is  only  about  a  dollar," 
she  said.  " I'm  sure  its  worth  more, 
but  they  might  be  very  stingy.  And 
we  want  money  so  much — we  are  so 
obliged  to  have  it,  that  I  sujDjjose  I 
should  be  forced  to  let  them  have  it  for 
a  dollar  and  even  go  on  writing  more." 

"It  couldn't  be  as  little  as  that,"  said 
Edith. 

"It  would  be  rather  cheap  even  for 
me,"  said  the  Small  Person,  and  she  be- 
gan to  laugh  a  little  hysterically.  "  A 
dollar  story !  " 

Then  she  began  to  make  calculations. 
She  was  not  at  all  good  at  calculations. 

"  The  magazine  costs  two  dollars  a 
year,"  she  pondered.  "  And  if  they 
have  fifty  thousand  subscribers,  that 
would  make  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  Thej-  haven't  many  stories 
in  each  number.  Some  of  the  maga- 
zines have  more  than  fifty  thousand 
subscribers  !  Edith,"  with  a  little  gasp, 
"  suppose  it  was  a  thousand  dollars  !  " 

They  vibrated  like  jjendulums  from 
light-headed  ecstasy  to  despair. 

"  They'll  send  it  back,"  she  said,  in 
hopeless  downfall,  "  or  they'll  keep  the 
stamps  and  they  won't  send  it  back  at 
all,  and  I  shall  wait  weeks,  and  weeks, 
and  weeks,  and  never  know  anything 
about  it.  And  aU  this  thinking  and 
hoping  and  contridng  wUl  have  gone 
for  worse  than  nothing  !  " 

She  ended  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  half- 
laughing  at  herself  because  they  were 
there,  and  she  was  an  emotional  Small 
Person,  who  had  also  a  sense  of  the  hu- 


mor of  her  own  exaggerations.  She  was 
a  creature  who  laughed  a  great  deal,  and 
was  much  given  to  making  her  sisters 
and  brothers  laugh.  She  liked  to  say 
ridiculous  things  and  exaggerate  her 
views  of  a  situation  until  they  became 
grotesque  and  she  was  obliged  to  laugh 
wildly  at  them  herself.  "The  family's 
TJps  and  the  family's  Downs  "  were  a 
source  of  imbridled  jokes  which  still  had 
a  touch  of  usefulness  in  them. 

"  I  laugh  instead  of  crying,"  she  used 
to  say.  "There  is  some  fun  in  laughing 
and  there  isn't  any  in  crying,  and  it  is 
ridiculous  in  one  way." 

She  made  many  of  these  rueful  jokes 
in  the  days  that  followed.  It  seemed  as 
if  these  were  months  of  days  and  the 
tension  became  more  than  was  bearable. 
It  is  Hkely  that  only  a  few  weeks  passed. 

But  at  last — at  last  something  came. 
Not  the  manuscript  with  all  the  stamps 
in  a  row,  but  a  letter. 

And  she  and  Edith  and  Mamma  and 
Edwina  sat  down  i^anting  to  read  it. 

And  when  it  was  read  they  could  not 
understand  it ! 

The  letter  was  not  preserved,  but  the 
memory  of  the  impression  it  created 
preserved  itself. 

Somehow  it  seemed  strangely  vague 
to  their  inexperienced  minds.  It  began 
— thank  God — by  praising  the  story. 
It  seemed  to  like  it.  It  jjlainly  did  not 
despise  it  at  all.  Its  sole  criticisms 
were  on  the  unceremonious  abbreviation 
of  a  name,  and  an  intimation  that  it  was 
rather  long.  It  did  not  say  it  was  re- 
fused, but  neither  Edith  nor  the  Small 
Person  were  at  all  sure  that  it  meant 
that  it  was  accepted,  and  it  said  nothing 
about  the  Eemuneration. 

"Have  they  accepted  it?"  said  the 
Small  Person. 

"  They  haven't  rejected  it,"  said  Edith. 

"They  evidently  think  it  is  rather 
good,"  said  Mamma. 

"I  don't  know  exactly  what  they 
mean,"  the  Small  Person  finally  decided, 
"  but  I  believe  it  has  something  to  do 
with  the  Eemuneration." 

Perhaps  it  had,  and  perhaps  it  had 
not.  Perhaps  greater  experience  might 
have  been  able  to  reach  something  tech- 
nical in  it  they  could  not  see.  They 
read  and  re-read  it,  thought  and  rea- 
soned, and  invented  translations.     But 
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the  only  conclusion  they  could  reach 
was  that  perhaps  Remuneration  not  be- 
ing the  Editors  object,  was  his  objec- 
tion, and  that  he  thought  that  by  adroit 
encouragement  and  discouragement  he 
might  obtain  the  prize  without  the  Ob- 
ject. 

So  after  a  little  waiting  the  Small 
Person  wrote  to  ask  for  its  return.  In 
after  j-ears  she  was  frequently  jjuzzled 
by  her  memory  of  that  first  letter.  She 
never  knew  what  it  had  meant.  Exjje- 
rience  taught  her  that  it  was  cui-iously 
unbusiuess-like,  and  inclined  her  to  be- 
lieve that  in  some  way  it  was  meant  to 
convey  that  the  objection  was  the  Re- 
muneration. 

Then  the  story  was  sent  to  another 
Editor. 

"  I'll  ti-y  two  or  three  times,"  the 
Author  said  to  Edith.  "  I  wont  give  up 
the  first  minute,  but  I  won't  keej)  on 
forever.  If  they  don't  want  it,  that  must 
mean  that  it  isn't  good  enough." 

The  story — whose  real  name  was  not 
"lliss  Desborough's  Difficulties,"  but 
something  rather  like  it — was  one  she 
had  i^lanued  and  partially  written  in 
her  thu-teenth  year,  in  the  Square. 
One  or  two  cherished  scenes  she  had 
written  in  the  old  account-books.  Many 
years  later,  on  being  exhumed  from 
among  old  magazines  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library-,  and  read  again,  it  re- 
vealed itself  quite  a  respectable,  but 
not  in  the  least  stiiking,  story  of  love, 
estrangement,  and  reconciliation  be- 
tween a  stately  marvel  of  English 
young-lady  beauty  and  good-breeding, 
and  the  stalwart,  brave,  and  masculine 
British  officer,  who  was  separated  and 
suffered  with  her  in  high-bred  dignity 
and  fine  endurance.  It  was  an  evident 
— though  unconscious — echo  of  Uke  sto- 
ries in  Cornhill,  Temple  Bar,  and  Lon- 
don Socie/;/.  The  Small  Person  had 
been  much  attached  to  these  iDeriodi- 
cals.  Its  meritorious  features  were  a 
certain  reality  of  feeling  in  the  people 
who  hved  in  it,  and  a  certain  nice  qual- 
ity in  the  feeling  itself.  However  tri- 
fling and  romantic  the  plot,  the  officer 
was  a  nice  fellow  and  a  gentleman,  the 
beauteous  English  maiden  had  good 
manners,  and  her  friends,  the  young- 
married  peoi)]f>,  were  sympathetic  and 
aweot-tempered.     It  moved   with  some 


di-amatic  touch  and  had  an  air  of  con- 
viction. Otherwise  it  had  no  particular 
qualities  or  originahty. 

Did  months  elapse  again  before  they 
heard  from  the  second  Editor — or  was 
it  years '?  Perhaps  it  was  only  weeks, 
but  they  contained  several  i^rotracted 
lifetimes. 

And  then  !  Another  letter !  Not  the 
manuscrijjt  yet ! 

"  SiE  :  (They  were  immensely  edified 
at  being  called  Sir.)  Youi-  story,  '  Miss 
Desborough's  Difficulties,'  is  "so  dis- 
tinctly English  that  our  reader  is  not 
sure  of  its  having  been  written  by  an 
American.  We  see  that  the  name  given 
us  for  the  address  is  not  that  of  the 
writer.  (The  Samaritan  friend  had  lent 
his  name — that  the  mail  might  evade 
the  Boys.)  Will  you  kindly  inform  us 
if  the  story  is  original? 

"Youi-s  truly,"  etc. 

This  was  the  letter  in  effect.  It  would 
be  imjDossible  to  recall  the  exact  words. 

Shaken  to  the  centre  of  her  beiug  the 
Small  Person  rej)lied  by  the  next  mail. 

"  The  story  is  original.  I  am  English 
myself,  and  have  only  been  a  short  time 
in  America." 

The  Editor  repUed  quite  promptly  : 

"  Before  we  decide  will  you  send  us 
another  story  ?  " 

How  they  were  elated  almost  to  deli- 
rium !  How  delighted  Mamma's  smile 
was  !  How  the  two  militerary  ones  ex- 
ulted and  danced  about. 

"  It  will  be  Accepted !  It  will  be  Ac- 
cepted !  It  will  be  Accepted!"  they 
danced  about  exclaiming. 

"Perhaps  the  Editor  wdll  buy  them 
both  !  "  said  Edith.  "  That  wiU'be  two 
instead  of  one !  " 

The  Small  Person  went  up  to  the  raf- 
tered room  ijositively  trembling  with 
joy  and  excitement.  '  The  Editor  did 
not  beUeve  she  had  written  her  own 
story.  He  would  not  believe  it  untd 
she  wrote  another.  He  would  see !  She 
would  show  him  ! 

The  little  cat  lay  curled  up  in  her  arm 
for  three  days,  seeming  lulled  by  the 
endless  scratching  of  the  pen.  She  said 
nothing,  but  perhaps  in  some  occult  fe- 
line way  she  was  assisting.  The  Small 
Person's  cheeks  blazed  hotter  and  hot- 
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ter.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  running  a 
race  for  Hfe  or  death.  But  she  was  not 
tired.  She  was  strung  up  to  the  high- 
est and  inteusest  pitch.  The  Storj'  was 
good  to  her.  Her  best  beloved,  who 
had  stood  by  her  all  her  vivid  short  life 
— making  dull  things  bright  and  bright 
things  brilliant — who  had  touched  the 
face  of  all  the  world  with  a  tender, 
shining  hand — who  had  never  deserted 
her — did  not  desert  her  now.  Faithful 
and  dear  fair  shadow  of  things,  how 
passionately  she  loved  it!  In  three 
days  the  new  story  was  finished.  It 
was  shorter  than  "Miss  Desborough," 
but  she  knew  it  was  as  good,  and  that 
the  Editor  would  see  it  was  written  by 
the  same  hand.  But  she  made  it  an 
American  story  without  a  touch  of  Eng- 
lish coloring.  And  the  grapes  had 
brought  enough  money  for  more  jjost- 
age-stamf)s. 

She  did  not  walk  for  the  next  few 
days — she  danced.  She  chased  about 
the  woods  wildly,  gathering  more  flow- 
ers and  leaves  and  following  more  birds 
than  ever.  Sometimes  when  she  went 
to  the  hollow  in  the  I'oad  she  felt  as  if 
she  might  be  hfted  from  her  feet  by  the 
strange  exhilaration  within  her,  and 
carried  away  over  the  variegated  tree- 
tops  into  the  blue. 

Her  stories  were  of  some  use  after 
all.  They  were  not  altogether  things 
to  be  laughed  at  because  they  were  Ro- 
mantic. Somehow  she  felt  almost  as 
if  she  were  vindicating  and  exalting  a 
friend  who  had  been  kind  and  tender, 
and  yet  despised.  Ah,  how  good  it  was  ! 
If  all  would  go  well — if  she  might  go 
on — if  she  need  be  ashamed  no  longer — 
but  write  openly  as  many  stories  as  she 
liked — how  good  to  be  alive  !  She  was 
so  young  and  ardent,  she  knew  nothing 
and  beUeved  cver)/thing.  It  might  have 
been  arranged  by  Eortime  that  she 
should  get  the  fullest,  finest  flavor  of  it. 
When  the  answer  came  they  were  jiassing 
through  one  of  "  the  Family's  Downs." 
That  was  theu-  manner  of  describing  the 
periods  when  everything  seemed  at  its 
worst ;  when  even  the  Boys,  who  were 
robustly  life-enjoying  creatures  wished 
"  something  would  turn  up."  Nothing 
is  more  trying  than  to  feel  that  one's 
sole  hope  is  that  "  something  may  turn 
up."   The  something  usually  turns  down. 


And  on  one  of  these  days  the  Letter 
came.  Standing  by  a  table  in  the  bare 
little  room,  the  Small  Person  opened  it 
with  quivering  hands,  while  Mamma  and 
Edith  looked  tremblingly  on. 

She  read  it,  rather  weakly,  aloud. 

"  SiK  :  We  have  decided  to  accept  your 
two  stories,  and  enclose  payment.  Fif- 
teen doUars  for  'Aces  or  Clubs,'  and 
twenty  dollars  for  '  Miss  Desborough's 
Difficulties.'  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  again. 

"  Yours,  truly,"  etc. 

She  gave  a  little  hysterical  laugh, 
which  was  half  a  gasp. 

"  They — they've  accepted  it,"  she  said, 
rather  obviously  to  Edith,  "  and  they've 
sent  me  thirty-five  dollars." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mamma,  quite 
tremulously,  "  they  really  were  very  nice 
tales.     I  could  not  help  thinking  so." 

"  They  are  Accepted,"  cried  Edith, 
quite  shrill  with  ecstasy.  "  And  they 
wlU  take  more.  And  you  can  go  on 
writing  them  aU  your  life." 

And  just  at  that  moment  —  as  if  it 
had  been  arranged  like  a  scene  in  a  play, 
one  of  the  Boys  came  in.  It  was  the 
elder  one,  and  rather  an  intimate  of  the 
Small  Person,  of  whom  he  was  really 
quite  fond,  though  he  considered  her 
Romantic,  and  having  a  strong  sense 
of  humor,  his  witticisms  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  stories  had  been  weU  worth 
hearing. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  he  said.  "  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  all  ?  " 

"  Come  out  on  the  Porch,"  said  the 
Small  Person. 

Why  she  was  suddenly  overwhelmed 
with  a  sort  of  shyness,  which  embraced 
even  Mamma  and  Edith,  she  could  not 
have  told. 

"Well,"  he  said,  when  they  stood 
outside. 

"I've  just  had  a  letter,"  said  the 
Small  Person,  awkwardly.  "It's — it's 
from  an  Editor." 

"An  Editor!"  he  repeated.  "What 
does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  I  sent  him  one  of  my  stories,"  she 
went  on,  feeling  that  she  was  getting 
red.  "And  he  wouldn't  believe  I  had 
written  it,  and  he  wrote  and  asked  me 
to  send   another,    I   suppose  to  prove 
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I  couKl  do  it.  Aud  I  wrote  another — 
aud  sent  it.  Aud  he  has  accepted  them 
both,  aud  sent  me  thirt,y-five  dollars." 

"Thirty-five  dollars!"  he  exclaimed, 
staring  at  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered.  "  Here's  the 
check." 

And  she  held  it  out  to  him. 

He  took  it  and  looked  at  it,  and  broke 
into  a  good-natured,  delighted,  boyish 
laugh. 

"  Well,    by   Jove  !  "  said  he,  looking 


at  her,  half -amused  and  half -amazed. 
"  That's  first-class,  isn't  it  ?    By  Jove  I " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "it  is.  And  they 
want  some  more.  And  I  am  going  to 
write  some — as  many  as  I  can— a  whole 
lot ! " 

And  so  she  did. 

But  she  had  crossed  the  delicate,  im- 
palpable dividing  line.  And  after  that. 
Life  itself  began,  aud  memories  of  her 
lose  the  meaning  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  memories  of  the  Mind  of  a  Child. 


AN    OLD   SONG. 

[THE   SONG   OF   SOLOMON,  v.  2,    5.] 

By  H.  C.  Bininer. 

Love,  I  have  wandered  a  weary  way, 

A  weary  way  for  thee. 
The  East  is  wan  with  the  smile  of  the  day — 

Opeu  thy  door  to  me ! 

My  hair  is  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  night 
That  falls  from  the  cedar-tree  ; 

The  shadows  are  dark  ;  but  the  East  is  light- 
Open  thy  door  to  me  ! 

The  stones  of  the  road  have  bruised  my  feet- 

The  hours  till  morn  are  three — 
Thou  that  hast  spikenard  jn-ecious  sweet. 

Open  thy  door  to  me  ! 

Stay  not  thy  hand  upon  the  lock, 
Nor  thy  fingers  ou  the  key. 

In  the  breeze  before  morn  the  tree-tops  rock- 
Open  thy  door  to  me ! 

My  love  is  the  fairest,  the  only  one, 
The  choice  of  her  house  is  she — 

The  height  of  the  heaven  hath  seen  the  sun — 
Open  thy  door  to  me  ! 


The  holy  kiss  of  my  lips  aud  thine 
Shall  the  sun  have  grace  to  see  V 

The  hours  foregone  of  the  night  are  nine — 
Open  thy  door  to  me  ! 
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Most  of  the  biographical  sketches  called 
out  by  the  death  of  M.  H.  Taine  note,  as  a 
fact  of  particular  importance,  that,  during 
the  jseriod  of  his  retirement  in  the  Pyrenees 
to  recover  his  health,  his  favorite  study  was 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene."  In  view  of 
this,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  into  his 
"  History  of  English  Literature,"  and  see 
what  this  study  of  Spenser  ended  in. 

Taine's  "History  of  English  Literature  " 
has  been  criticised  often  becaiise,  setting 
out  in  an  imposing  equipage  of  theory,  it 
was  forced  many  times  in  its  progress  to 
come  down  and  dance  or  chase  about  in  the 
most  primitive,  intuitive,  unscientific  way. 
And  at  no  point  is  the  descent  more  em- 
phatic, the  abandonment  of  the  trim,  neat, 
but  un  furthering  theory  more  complete 
than  in  the  passages  relating  to  Spenser. 
Meeting  M.  Taine  only  there,  one  woTild 
never  dream  that  one  was  dealing  with  a 
man  who  elsewhere  seemed  almost  to  hold 
himself  ready  to  compound  you  a  great 
poet  by  recipe.  "Among  all  these  poems," 
he  begins  by  saying,  "there  is  one  truly 
divine,  so  divine  that  the  reasoners  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  found  it  wearisome,  that 
even  now  but  few  understand  it — Spenser's 
'  Faerie  Queene.'  " 

The  "  reasoners"  indeed,  when  M.  Taine 
had  set  out  to  be  a  reasoner  beyond  all  of 
them  !  And  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the 
tone  is  the  same.  For  the  cold,  hard,  prac- 
tical facts  about  Spenser  and  his  work,  one 
better  resort  anywhere  rather  than  hither. 
It  is  neither  recital,  analysis,  nor  exposi- 
tion ;  but  soaring,  sweeping,  unbreathing 
rhapsody.  It  is  meet,  however ;  the  sub- 
ject amply  justifies  it ;  and  no  one  who  had 
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himself  ever  come  under  Spenser's  spell 
could  be  otherwise  than  grateful  for  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  illuminating  ;  to  a  sympa- 
thetic reader  far  more  so  than  pages  up- 
on pages  more  formally  expository — such 
pages,  for  example,  as  make  vq>  the  ponder- 
ous dissertation  of  the  late  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  on  the  "Faerie  Queene,"  with  its 
carefully  numbered  paragraphs  and  its  con- 
scientious enumeration  of  all  the  small 
technical  cnidenesses.  But  it  would  be  very 
confusing,  I  fancy,  to  anyone  who  came  to 
the  study  of  Spenser  without  a  strong  na- 
tive love  of  poetry  in  his  heart,  and  in  the 
rigidly  scientific  spirit  which  M.  Taine  pro- 
fessed to  be  himself  making  the  study  in. 
It  would  probably  strike  our  later  eminent 
Spencer,  ISIr.  Herbert,  for  instance,  as  little 
better  than  nonsense. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  M.  Taine's 
attitude  toward  Spenser  is  not,  however, 
that  for  the  moment  his  admiration  rapped 
him  away  from  his  theories.  It  is,  rather, 
that  this  philosopher  who  fell  a-rhapsodiz- 
ing  over  his  subject  was  dealing  with  an 
English  poet,  and  was  himself  a  French- 
man. We  know  how  hard  it  has  been  for 
Frenchmen  to  come  into  any  sympathy 
with  our  poetry.  They  have  almost  denied 
that  we  had  any,  or  were  capable  of  jjro- 
ducing  any.  We  have  kept  the  account 
about  square,  no  doubt,  by  not  being  over- 
ready  with  our  approval  of  theirs  ;  but  that 
we  have  done  so  only  emphasizes  the  bar- 
rier which  M.  Taine  had  to  surmount. 
"  Tout  ce  qui  se  fait  en  Angleterre  est, 
d'une  fagon  generale,"  says  M.  Jules  Le- 
maitre,  "  exactment  le  contraire  de  ce  qui 
se  fait  en  France."    And  M.  Lemaitre  him- 
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self,  forty  years  after  M.  Taine  made  his 
study  of  the  "Faerie  Queene  "  (and  these 
forty  years  have  greatly  modified  national 
prejudices),  is  not  shy  of  letting  us  know 
that,  to  his  mind  at  least,  most  "  ce  qui 
se  fait  en  Angleterre"  is,  in  consequence, 
rather  ill  done.  Yet  he  is  a  critic  who,  by 
his  own  confession,  "  travaille  continuelle- 
ment  a  se  maintenir  I'esprit  aussi  libre  que 
possible,"  and  who  succeeds  fairly  well  in 
the  laudable  endeavor. 

Not  only  did  M.  Taine  surmount  the  bar- 
rier, but  he  chose  for  his  particular  regard 
the  one  among  our  great  poets  whom  we 
ourselves  have  found  it  most  difficult  to  be 
l^erfectly  fond  of.  We  accept  Spenser  for 
the  "  poet's  jMet,"  and  ungrudgingly  put 
him  third  or  fourth,  or,  at  lowest,  fifth  in 
our  lists  ;  but  almost  none  of  us  has  cared 
to  live  with  him.  Even  Lowell  shows  fits 
of  coolness  toward  him  ;  and  in  Matthew 
Arnold  the  mentions  of  him  are  scant  and. 
as  I  think,  distinctly  unadoring.  The  near- 
est the  lover's  attitude  of  any  recent  Eng- 
lish writer's  is  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  Hamer- 
tou,  who  says  that  he  "  should  like  very 
well  to  be  shut  u\>  in  a  garden  for  a  whole 
summer  with  no  literature  but  the  '  Faerie 
Queene,'  " — a  desire  which  one  year,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  he  "very  nearly  realized." 
But  in  M.  Taine's  admiration  there  are  no 
reservations.  From  the  first  word  to  the 
last,  his  tribute  contains  not  a  single  jn-o- 
viso.  We  are  never  warned  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  age,  to  study  the  case  histori- 
cally, or  anything  of  that  sort.  Whatever 
may  have  been  in  his  mind,  his  statements 
are  absolute.  Even  in  "  The  Shepheard's 
Calender  "  he  hears  no  voice  "  but  of  think- 
ers and  poets,"  though  some  native  critics 
have  thought  they  heard  at  least  an  under- 
tone of  the  dull-witted  Gabriel  Harvey 
there.  And  this,  in  M.  Taine,  is  very  inter- 
esting.    It  is  also  very  grateful. 

The  cultivated  young  American  girl  of 
our  time  has,  it  may  be  assumed,  even 
amid  her  triumphs,  certain  moments  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  in  which  she  echoes 
the  pathetic  little  wish  of  the  poet  Burns, 
and  wonders  exactly  what  impression  she 
is  producing  upon  the  world  around  her. 
If  so,  she  may  now  see  herself  veiy  cleverly 
and,  withal,  very  amiably  reflected,  with- 
out fear  that  any  national  prejudice  or  pre- 


possession has  softened  the  lines  or  height- 
ened the  tints  to  make  the  portrait  a  flat- 
tered one.  The  Florentine  writer.  Carlo 
Placci,  has  chosen  for  the  heroine  of  his 
first  novel,  "Un  Furto,"  an  American,  of 
established  po.sition  in  her  own  land,  who 
makes  her  way  with  the  smallest  possi- 
ble effort  into  that  inner  circle  of  Italian 
society  from  which  foreigners  of  the  float- 
ing population,  and  especially  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, are,  for  the  most  part,  excluded. 
Miss  Dai.sy  Koberts  is  a  native  of  the  "  Far 
West,"  travelling  in  her  mother's  care  ;  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  she  brings  with  her 
no  letters  other  than  letters  of  credit ;  but 
she  is  well  educated  and  well  bred,  having 
made  the  best  application  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  wealth  can  give ;  she  has 
intelligence  and  refinement  as  well  as  per- 
sonal charm  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  palace 
doors,  one  by  one,  are  opened  to  her, 
until,  at  last,  she  is  declared  to  have  be- 
come the  fashion. 

Though  she  is  a  veiy  modern  young 
woman  indeed,  a  warm  friend  of  John  Sar- 
gent and  an  admirer  of  Monet,  her  sym- 
pathy with  the  early  Italian  masters,  whom, 
hitherto,  she  has  known  only  from  engrav- 
ings or  photographs,  is  keen  and  genuine. 
When  her  discernment  is  said  by  an  ac- 
quaintance to  be  exceptional  in  one  of  her 
nation,  she  defends  her  compatriots  loyally. 
"  How  should  their  taste  be  trained,"  she 
asks,  "  in  streets  named  by  numbers,  where 
one  house  is  precisely  like  another  ?  "  and 
then  turns  the  tables  in  an  amusing  way, 
by  calling  her  Italian  friends  to  account 
for  their  own  lack  of  interest  in  these 
priceless  things.  The  dialogue  through- 
out the  book  is  exceptionally  good,  and 
all  the  conversations  in  which  she  takes 
part  go  with  a  sjirightliness  wherein  the 
author's  introductory  promise  of  her  in- 
teresting and  many-sided  personality  is 
well  sustained.  He  has  taken  care  not  to 
make  her  faultless.  She  is  too  eager  for 
success,  too  ready  to  exchange  one  set  of 
friends  for  another  when  the  hour  of  its 
achievement  comes.  And,  in  matters  of 
the  heart,  she  is  uncertain  and  capricious 
as  an  April  day.  But,  whether  jiicking 
flowers  in  the  Certosa  garden,  posing  for 
a  photograph,  or  leading  her  lovers  from 
ball-room  to  ball-room  to  accept  one,  at 
last,    with    ready   ingenuity   by  a    single 
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stroke  of  the  pen,  she  remains  always  a 
fascinating  little  figure  whom  it  would  be 
a  delight  to  see  and  know. 

The  central  interest  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  remorse  of  the  delinquent  whose  curi- 
ous theft  supplies  the  title,  and  to  that 
even  the  love  adventures  of  Miss  Daisy 
Koberts  are  subordinated.  The  details  of 
her  portrait  have  been  left  somewhat  in- 
complete. But  a  good  unfinished  picture 
is  always  interesting.  And  this  of  her  is  so 
delicately  Laudled,  so  free  from  exaggera- 
tion or  caricature,  so  true  in  its  fine  points 
to  life,  that,  for  her  sake  alone,  the  new 
foreign  author  deserves  his  success  and  is 
heartily  to  be  congratulated. 

A  RECENT  writer,  discoursing  "  On  Grow- 
ing Old,"  took  what  seems  to  be  a  need- 
lessly disparaging  view  of  that  inevitable 
process.  He  quoted  Cicero's  deliverances 
on  the  subject,  but  quoted  them  chiefly  to 
scoff  at  what  he  affected  to  regard  as  the 
Roman  essayist's  faint  praise  of  an  inde- 
fensible condition.  Cicero  was  thankful  to 
old  age  because  it  diminished  his  appetite 
for  food  and  drink,  and  aggravated  his 
eagerness  for  rational  conversation ;  but 
this  contemporary  pessimist  declared  his 
belief  that  there  was  not  an  old  man  of  his 
acquaintance  who  would  not  prefer  roast 
fowl  and  champagne  with  the  appetite  and 
digestion  of  youth  to  the  chance  of  con- 
versing at  length  with  the  wisest  person  in 
the  vicinity.  Cicero  considered  emancipa- 
tion from  physical  appetites  and  passions 
as  the  best  gift  of  old  age,  and  this  critic 
admitted  that  advantage,  and  added  to  it 
the  felicity  of  escaping  from  "a  certain 
tyranny  of  the  intellect  "  and  the  privilege 
of  having  "  no  final  convictions."  But  with 
all  its  compensations  conceded,  the  decline 
of  life  seemed  to  him  a  poor  thing,  and  fit 
chiefly  to  bring  one  to  a  penitential  realiza- 
tion that  life  is  disappointment  and  vanity, 
and  the  mortal  coil  an  integument  chiefly 
blessed  in  the  shuffling. 

Now  it  was  an  amusing  circumstance  that 
this  discourse  should  have  come  out  in  print 
sandwiched  between  some  Reminiscences  of 
Emerson,  hj  Dr.  Furness,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  certain  recollections  of  his  College  days 
by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  It  appears 
from  reference  to  Dr.  Furness's  article  that 
his  experience  of  life  covers  no  fewer  years 


than  ninety-one.  Dr.  Hale's  admissions 
make  him  out  only  a  little  over  seventy, 
which  is  not  old  age  to  be  sure,  but  consti- 
tutes a  reasonable  maturity.  Yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  detect  in  the  papers  of  either  of 
these  reverend  and  exj^erienced  gentlemen 
— one  venerable  and  the  other  mature— any 
hint  or  suggestion  that  so  far  as  either  of 
them  has  got,  he  finds  any  serious  defect 
in  life.  This  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  of 
course,  but  it  is  suggestive.  It  is  particu- 
larly suggestive  of  one  asset  of  old  age 
which  the  essayist  I  have  been  talking 
about  has  omitted  to  specify.  Everyone 
knows  what  the  tontine  system  of  life  in- 
surance is.  A  number  of  people  pay  equal 
sums  of  money  into  a  pool ;  the  amount  is 
put  out  at  interest  and  the  surviving  sub- 
scriber takes  the  accumulated  sum.  Simi- 
larly every  man  of  letters  gradually  comes 
to  be  joint  owner  with  other  persons  of  a 
mass  of  valuable  literary  material  which 
cannot  be  used  by  any  of  the  joint  owners 
so  long  as  the  others  survive.  But  if  he 
outlives  the  rest  it  all  becomes  his,  and  he 
can  do  what  he  will  with  it,  without  fear 
of  hurting  anyone's  feelings  or  disclosing 
anything  that  would  work  injury  to  the  liv- 
ing or  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Who  is 
there  that  writes  and  is  still  under  fifty 
who  will  not  admit  that  the  stories  he 
knows  the  best,  and  that  are  the  best  worth 
telling,  are  those  that  he  cannot  tell,  be- 
cause of  the  score  of  people  still  on  earth 
who  would  strip  the  disguises  from  his 
characters  and  read  as  biography  what  he 
designed  to  have  pass  as  fiction  ?  Which 
of  us  does  not  think  he  might  do  a  mag- 
num opus  if  there  were  no  lives  in  being  to 
hinder ! 

And  another  great  advantage  of  getting 
decently  old  is  the  acquisition  of  the  privi- 
lege of  loafing  without  compunctious.  In 
these  days,  provided  a  man  has  fairly  filled 
his  granary  during  the  heat  and  labor  of 
his  day  of  strength,  old  age  is  the  time 
for  him  to  travel,  to  own  a  farm,  to  collect 
books  and  china  images,  to  read  many 
novels  and  frivolous  books,  to  have  a  yacht 
if  his  accumulations  will  stand  it,  and  to 
work  just  so  much  as  will  increase  his 
contentment,  and  no  more.  He  ought  to 
have  income  enough  to  play  with,  and  lite 
enough  loft  to  play.  If  he  hasn't,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  old  age,  but  of  himself ;  or  pos- 
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sibly  it  is  his  misfoi-tuno.  Certainly  old 
mea  abuuud  who,  having  lived  wisely  and 
well,  lack  neither  the  means  nor  the  dis- 
position to  tiud  continued  felicity  in  life. 
Anyone  can  recall  a  dozen  such  veterans  at 
thought,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  mention 
one  or  two  whom  everyone  knows  about, 
who  in  the  ripeness  of  their  intellectual 
and  the  haleness  of  their  physical  powers, 
seem  to  have  more  fun  in  a  few  minutes 
than  many  dull  youths  with  good  appetites 
have  iu  a  roar. 


There  is  a  sentiment  about  the  French 
people,  held  mainly  by  Englishmen  and 
Americans  under  the  shadow  of  English 
thought,  which  was  tersely  though  some- 
what crudely  expressed  by  the  man  who 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  a 
French  waiter  in  a  restaurant  and  noted  the 
ever-recurring  solace  he  found  in  the  be- 
lief that  all  Frenchmen  when  they  died 
would  go  to  hell.  The  author  of  "  French 
Traits  "  has  been  at  jaains  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  concei^tion  of  the  destination  of 
the  French  is  probably  erroneous,  and  is 
based  on  ignorance  of  French  character. 
He  boldly  maintains  that  the  French  are 
not  wicked  in  all  the  particulars  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  English,  but  in  some 
are  merely  different.  Especially,  he  points 
out,  the  Frenchman  has  the  social  instinct  in 
a  degree  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  can  neither 
aspire  to  nor  easily  comprehend,  and  many 
details  of  conduct  which  we  attribute  to  the 
defects  in  his  character  are  really  due  to 
the  exceptional  development  of  his  solidar- 
ity. Thus,  if  he  is  somewhat  querulous 
and  unduly  prone  to  vociferation,  that  is 
not  because  he  is  really  more  quarrelsome 
than  his  Anglo-Saxon  neighbor,  but  that, 
thanks  to  his  dependence  on  his  fellow,  his 
wrath  evaporates  in  language,  whereas  Brit- 
ish individualism  comes  to  blows.  And  if 
his  moral  sense,  and  even  his  moral  con- 
duct, digresses  from  the  British  ideal,  that 
is  due,  if  not  directly  to  his  solidarity,  at 
least  to  the  same  causes  that  have  made 
him  the  social  creature  that  he  is. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  a  humane  mind  of 
Anglo-Saxon  perversions,  to  find  out  these 
peculiarities  of  the  French,  and  learn  to 
regard  their  future,  whether  in  this  world 


or  the  next,  with  hoi)efuller  anticipations. 
So  much  relief  comes  to  a  benevolent  intelli- 
gence from  a  comprehension  of  the  reasons 
that  exist  for  believing  that  a  great  con- 
temporary people  are  not  so  wholly  aban- 
doned as  they  seem,  that  it  naturally  occurs 
to  try  the  same  prescription  for  the  cure  of 
what  seem  to  be  analogous  cases.  And  in 
particular  there  are  the  Irish.  Some  of  us 
Americans  and  many  of  our  British  cousins 
are  worried  about  the  Irish.  We  Americans 
especially  are  liable  to  forebodings  that 
they  are  too  quarrelsome,  or  too  improvi- 
dent, or  too  imperfectly  veracious,  or  too 
.something  else  to  make  up  into  American 
citizens  of  the  proper  standard.  How  im- 
mense'ly  reassuring  it  would  be  to  all  of  us 
who  want  to  hold  the  best  opinion  that  is 
tenable  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  if  some 
one,  taking  a  leaf  out  of  "'French  Traits," 
would  take  the  pains  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Irish  have  got  solidarity,  too,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  really  the  matter  with 
them,  but  only  something  different.  To 
say  that  the  French  are  all  going  to  the 
bow-wows,  and  the  Irish  are  in  some  re- 
spects veiy  like  them,  is  one  thing.  But 
to  say  that  the  French  have  the  eminently 
l^recious  and  respectable  quality  called  sol- 
idarity in  a  condition  of  exalted  develop- 
ment, and  the  Irish  have  it  also,  is  quite  a 
different  sentiment.  As  fast  as  we  learn  to 
feel  like  that  about  it  we  are  filled  with  an 
increasing  eagerness  to  take  the  Celt  to  our 
bosoms,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  solidarity 
at  his  exijense. 

If  the  Irishman  had  not  some  qualities 
that  were  exceptionally  worth  investigation, 
we  Americans  would  not  have  him  so  much 
on  our  minds.  His  political  importance  in 
this  country  would  not  be  so  dispiopor- 
tionate  to  his  numbers  and  his  wealth,  un- 
less there  were  some  points  in  which  he 
had  the  advantage  of  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Is  it  not  really  his  solidarity,  nursed 
and  developed  by  the  same  Catholic  Church 
that  has  helped  the  same  development  in 
France,  that  enables  him  to  cany  the  ward, 
and  prove  himself 

The  very  pulse  of  the  machine, 

while  his  Yankee  brother,  wrapt  in  his  in- 
dividualism, looks  on  somewhat  jealously, 
and  wonders  how  it  is  done  ! 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  NEWYOR 


Desiring  to  give  the  admirers  of  Ivory  Soap  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  its  literature,  the 
manufacturers  offered  prizes  for  the  best  twelve  verses  suitable  for  use  as  advertisements.  27.388  con- 
tributions were  received.     To  the  following  was  awarded  the 

•TENTH  PRIZE. 
The  play  that  evening  was  Macbeth, 
And  Uncle  Josh  with  bated  breath, 
Had  watched  with  eyes  amazed  and  keen 
Until  the  famed  Sleep-walking  Scene  : 
When  Lady  Macbeth  strives  to  blot 
From  her  stained  hands. the  damned  spot, 
And  as  she  washed  them  in  the  air, 
And  cried  otit  at  the  blood  still  there ; 
Then  Uncle  Josh  asked  one  near  by, 
"What  makes  that  woman  swear  and  cry, 
An'  wring  her  hands  an'  go  on  so? 
What's  on  'em,  I'd  jes'  like  to  know?" 
"  It's  Duncan's  blood,"  the  man  replied, 
"  She  strives  the  fearful  stains  to  hide." 
"  Why  don't  she  wash  her  hands,  b'gosh  ! 
With  Ivory  Soap?  "  cried  Uncle  Josh. 

HENRY  C.  WOOD,   Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
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Desiring  to  give  the  admirers  of  Ivory  Soap  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  its  literature,  the 
manufacturers  offered  prizes  for  the  best  twelve  verses  suitable  for  use  as  advertisements.  27,388 
contributions  «fere  received.     To  the  following  was  awarded  the 

NINTH  PRIZE. 
With  sunburnt  face  and  sturdy  arm, 
Along  the  field  the  mower  moves. 
The  dry  sweet  grass  falls  thick  and  fast, 
Each  stroke  strong  robust  vigor  proves. 
With  steady  beams  the  noonday  sun 
Pours  down  ;  the  mower  seeks  the  shade, 
Sits  down  to  rest,  and  wipes  his  brow, 
And  turns  liis  sickle's  dulling  blade. 
And  then  to  cleanse  his  dusty  face. 
To  soothe  his  sunburnt  hands,  he  brings 
The  bucket  from  the  deep  cool  well, 
Whose  water  conies  from  mountain  springs. 
And  as  the  wheel  turns  round  and  round 
And  slowly  winds  the  chain  and  rope. 
He  blesses  water,  blesses  home. 
And  blesses  good,  clean  Ivory  Soap. 

By  AMY  E.  BLANCHARD,  Philadelphia.  Pa 
Copyright  1S93,  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
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A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Food  Report. 
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Testimony  of  Popular  Hotels. 

•TJieDestintlie  world."    .    .     Fifth  Avenue  Uotcl,  N.  Y. 

•  WeuseonJy  BurneWs.''    .    .    .    Yoangs  Hotel,  Boston. 
'  Pre-eminently  superior.''     .    .    Parker  Douse.  Boston. 

•  The  ne  plus  nUra."    .    .    United  States  llotel,  Saratoga. 


•  Far  superior  to  any."    .    . 

•  .\'one  cotnpare  with  yours. 

•  We.tina  tltem  tlie  best."    . 

•  We  use  thein  exclusively." 

'  Far  better  than  any  otiier." 


Rlggs  House,  Wasblngton. 
Burnet  House,  Cluclnuntl. 
Southern  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 
.  .  .Vudllorluni,  Chicago. 
.      Russell  Hotel,  Detroit. 


'  Find  tliem  excellent."    Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
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A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. 
— Latest  United  States  Government 
Food  Report. 
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from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

nre  used  in  its  prepar- 
n.  It  has  more 
1  than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
'  mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, EASILY  moKSTED,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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Testimony  of  Popular  Hotels. 

•  The  tiest  in  tJie  world.''    .    .     Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  N.  Y. 

•  ire  ?ise  oyily  Burnett's.''    .    .    .    Young's  Hotel,  Boston. 
'  Pre-eminently  superior."     .    .    Parker  Douse,  Boston. 

•  TTie  ne  plus  ultra."    .    .    United  Slates  Hotel,  Saratoga, 

•  Far  superior  to  any."    .    .    Rlggs  House.  Waslilngton. 

•  Xone  compare  with  yours."    Burnet  House,  Cincinnati. 

■  ITeJlnd  tliem  the  best."    .    .     Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

•  )I>  use  them  exclusively."    .    .    .  Auditorium,  Chicago. 

•  Far  belter  than  any  other."     .     Russell  Hotel,  Detroit. 

■  Find  them  excellent."    Occiaental  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 
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